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LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 7. 


PaRLIAMENT—PARLIAMENTARY ProcepURE—RESOLUTION— 


Moved to resolve, ‘‘ That in the opinion of this House it is expedient to make such 
provision, by legislation or otherwise, as will enable either House of Parliament, if it 
shall think fit, at any stage of its proceedings upon any Bill which shall havo been 
passed by the other House of Parliament, to adjourn further proceedings upon such 
Bill to such day as shall for that purpose be then named, in the first or second week 
of the next succeeding Session of Parliament,’’—( Zhe Lord Balfour) oe 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House).withdrawn. 


Navy—H.M.S8. “ Heora”—Tue Suez Canatr—Question, Observations, 
Viscount Sidmouth; Reply, The Earl of Northbrook .. in 

ArrEARS oF Rent (IRELAND) Act, 1862—Secrion 17—Annvuat DrarnacE 
InsTALMENTS—Questions, Observations, The Marquess of Waterford, 
The Earl of Belmore ; Reply, Lord Carlingford os 


Pluralities Acts Amendment Bill (No. 42)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read a" 
After short debate, House in Committee (according to Order) ; an amend- 
ment made; the Report thereof to be received 70-morrow. (6.15. ] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 7. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——— 0 — 
Manchester Ship Canal Bill— 

Moved, “‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee on the Manchester Ship Canal Bill 
that they have power to inquire and consider whether the powers respecting the Canal 
can be properly granted, regard being had to the question whether, to make the 
Canal effective, a low-water channel in the estuary of the Mersey be necessary, and 


whether the formation and maintenance of such a channel is reasonably practicable,” 
(Sir Joseph Bailey) .. os oe oe ee 


Motion agreed to. beatae Lee. 
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QUESTIONS. 





Navy—Enerne Room Artiricers—Question, Captain Price; Answer, Mr. 
Campbell- Bannerman és 

Arrica (River Coneo)—Acrtion or Pontvast— Question, “Mr. Bourke ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

IrnELAND—ComMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL Epvcation—Mr. "OWEN Ryan, 
Assistant TEACHER IN THE Betrast Nationat Scooor—Question, Mr. 
Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ee 

Post Orrice—Mam Carts anp NeEwsParer Parcers—Questions, Mr. 
Macartney, Mr. O’Donnell ; Answers, Mr. Fawcett ‘ 

Posr Orrice—TuHE Parcets Post—APPoInTMENT OF Orricrars—Question, 
Mr. Kenny ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett ee 

Post Orrice (TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT) —TELEGRAPH CLERKs, BEetrastT— 
Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Income Tax—AssEssMENT OF PROFITS MADE Asroap—Questions, Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard, Mr. Macfarlane, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchoquer 

Sovrn ArricAa—LANGALIBALELE— Question, Mr. " Gorst ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn 
Ashle 

Poor fe ae oF GUARDIANS FOR CasTLEBLAYNEY—THE 
Papers— Question, Mr. O’Kelly; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan oe 

Fisnery Piers anp Harzours (IrELanD)—Rossciare Prer anp Harpour 
— Question, Colonel Colthurst ; Answer, Mr. Courtney . 

Law anp Justice (IrELAND)—Mnr. J. F. L. M FARLANE, IP. —Question, 
Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Poor Law (IRELAND )—Donecat WorknovseE—THE Roman Caruoric 
CuapLain—Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘ 

Genera Post Orrice (TELEGRAPH DzPaRtTMENT)— AccomMopATION—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Ritchie ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett .. 

Law anv Justice (Scortaxp)— Procurators Fiscat anp Private PRactice 
—CasEe or Witittam Merxte—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate . 

Navy—Iron-ctaps ror Foretcn “PowErs—Question, Captain Price ; An- 
swer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Inpra—Desates on InpIAN Avratns— Question, Mr. E. Stanhope Answer, 
The Chairman of Ways and Means 

Soutn Arrica (Tue TransyaaL)—MurpER or Mr. J. 8S. M‘Grroray— 
Question, Mr. J. G. Hubbard; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Tux Irish Lanp Comaisston—APPOINTMENT OF AppDITIONAL CoMMISSIONERS 
— Question, Colonel Colthurst; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan. . 

LicutnovsE Inwvacwants—THE Boarp oF TRADE—RESIGNATION oF Pro- 
FEssoR TynpaLt—Question, Mr. Gibson; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. 

Contacious Diseases Actrs—Tue Merroroiiran Poxice—Questions, Mr. 
Gorst, Sir Walter B. Barttelot ; Answers, Sir William Harcourt 

Army—Sorprers’ Intecirmate Curmpren—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Arreriat DrarnaGe (IRELAND)—Tue River ‘Suannon—Draiwace Worxs 
at MreLvx—Question, Mr. Molloy; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Law anv Justice (IrELAND)—TuHE Jury PaneEL, Dusrin—Question, Mr. 
tg Answer, Mr. Trevelyan; Question, Mr. Harrington; [No 
reply oe 

PREVENTION oF Crime (IRELAND) ‘Acr, 1882—Sxcrion 14—Portce Sxancies 
—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Roar Inrst Coxstanvtary—SvicIpg oF A CoxstabLs— Question, Mr. 
Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Poor Law ‘(Ipgtanp)—Carrick-on-SHANNON ‘Unton—Execrion OF Guar- 
b1ans— Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. s 
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Licenstna Acts ec il ga esa Mr. Arthur O’Connor; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; «. 84 
Law anp Justice (Inpia)—Covrts or Law—Mr. J ustice Norrie— 
ConpiTions or Apmission For Natives—Question, Mr. O’Donnell; 
Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross... wo aS 
Inpian Penan Copz—Newsparers—Tue “ Cancurra ENGLISHMAN ”_ 
Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross fe 36 
Tne Irisx Lanp Comission. (Sus-Commissioners)—Mr. Puiiips Newrox 
—Question, Mr. Harrington; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 37 
Law AnD JUSTICE (IRELAND)—SENTENCE on James M‘ Crasker—Question, 
Mr. Harrington; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. i. 
Ducuy oF Lancaster—Forrsnores—Tae Corporation oF SouTHrportT— 
Question, Mr. Jesse Collings; Answer, Mr. Dodson .. 38 
ContTacious DIsEAsEs Acrs—PRovIsIoNAL ARRANGEMENTS—Questions, Mr. 
Puleston, Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir R. Assheton Cross, Mr. Gorst ; 
Answers, The Marquess of Hartington, Sir William Harcourt 40 
Royat Irish ConstanuLary—Tearinc Down Nationat Leacve PLacarps 
—Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘ 42 
Poor Law (Igetanp)—COase or Jonn FLANAGAN, A Luxatic—Question, 
Mr. W. J. Corbet ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 42 
Law anv Justice { (TrELAND)—EXEcUTION or Parrick Joyce anp Paraick 
Caszy—Question, Mr. Harrington; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 44 
PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—MInisTERIAL SraTEMENT—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Firth; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 45 
ParttamentT—BUSINEss or THE HovsE—Lorps ALCESTER "AND WotsELEeY 
Anyuitizs Birts—Question, Mr. Gorst ; Answer, Mr. Speaker o 
PAaRLIAMENT—DEPARTMENT OF THE Minister or AGRICULTURE AND Com- 
MERCE—Question, Mr. James Howard ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone pbk 
Ecyrt—ApDMINISTRATION oF JusTICE—AHMED Brey KuanpEEL—Question, 
Lord Randolph Churchill; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ii 47 
Customs AND INLAND REVENUE Buir—Locat Coxtecrors or Income Tax 
—Questions, Sir R. Assheton Cross, Mr. J. G. Hubbard, Mr. Ritchie, 
Mr. Hicks; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 48 
PartiAMENT—NeEw Rvies oF Procepurr— RvuieE or Biockine Norices— 
Question, Mr. Anderson; Answer, Mr. Speaker 49 
Eayrt (RE- ORGANIZATION) —MR. SHELDON Amos—Question, Mr. Molloy ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 50 
Inp1A—Private Empioyent or INpIAN OrFictats—Question, Mr. Carbutt ; 
Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross .. 51 
Navy—Tue “Criypz” Court Marrrat — Question, Captain Maxwell- 
Heron ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 51 
PREVENTION oF CRIME (IrELanp) Act, 1882—Sxcrion 14—Pottce SEARCHES 
—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; 52 
Russta—CoronaTION OF THE CzAR—THE Embassy TO Moscow — Question, 
Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, Mr. Courtney .. “ -» 6&8 
Contacious Diseases Acrs—Morion For ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. Puleston) YO 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o-— 
SUPPLY—constdered in Committee—Navy Estimates. 


(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £937,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Victuals and Clothing for 
Seamen and Marines, which will come in course of payment ~— the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1884” , “a 
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Surpry—Navy Estimates—C itt tinued. 


After long debate, Moved, ‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again, Mr, Jenkins : :)—After further short debate, " Qundion put, and 
agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Wednesday. 





Municipal Corporations (Unreformed) Bill [Bill 156]— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. ve ee 
After debate, Bill to be read the third time To-morrow. | 1.45] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 8. 


Sunpay Openinc or Nationa, Museums aAnp GALLERIES—REsoLUTION— 


Moved to resolve, “ That, seeing the success which has attended the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government in opening on Sundays the national museums and galleries in 
the suburban districts of London and in the city of Dublin, and whereas this House 
was last Session informed by Her Majesty’s Government that no opposition to Sunday 
opening, so far as it had already gone, had come before them, this House is of opinion 
that the time has arrived for extending the policy of Sunday opening after Two 
o'clock to all museums and galleries ices vA national funds,’—(The Earl of 
Dunraven) oe , ° ee oe 


Amendment moved, 


To leave out all the words after (‘‘ ‘That ’’) and insert (‘‘ inasmuch as a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Public Institutions have reported, on the 27th of 
March, 1860, that such institutions as the British Museum and the National Gallery 
should be opened on week-day evenings to the public between the hours of seven 
and ten in the evening at least three days in the week, this House is of opinion that 
the time has arrived when this recommendation should be carried out,’”?)—( The Earl of 
Shaftesbury.) 


After debate, on question, whether the words proposed to be left out shall 
stand part of the Motion? their Lordships divided; Contents 91, 
Not-Contents 67; Majority 24. 


Resolved in the noel: 


Division List, Contents and Not-Contents i sia 


Moved to resolve, ‘‘ That inasmuch as a Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Public Institutions have reported, on the 27th of March 1860, that such institutions 
as the British Museum and the National Gallery should be opened on week-day even- 
ings to the public between the hours of seven and ten in the evening at least three 
days in the week, this House is of opinion that the time has arrived when this 
recommendation should be carried out,’ —( The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 


Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(7he Earl of Carnarvon :) 
After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Moved, as an amendment to the foregoing Resolution, to leave out (“the time has 
arrived when’’) and in the last line after (‘‘ should"’) to insert (‘‘if and so far as 
may be found consistent with the safety and general welfare of those institutions ’’) 
(The Earl Cairns); after further short debate, the said amendment, on question, 
agreed to: 

vesolved, That inasmuch as a Select Committee of the House of Commons on Public 
Institutions have reported, on the 27th of March 1860, that such institutions as the 
British Museums and the National Gallery should be opened on week-day evenings to 
the public between the hours of seven and ten in the evening at least three days in 
the week, this House is of opinion that this recommendation should, if and so far as 
may be found consistent with the safety and general welfare of those institutions, be 
carried out. 


APPELLATE Juxispicrion oF THE Hovse or Lorps — ‘ BrapLaveGn v. 
Crarke’’—Question, Lord Denman; Answer, The Lord Chancellor ,, 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill [1.t. ee esented (The Bart of Dal- 


housie); read 1* (Ne. 56) ee ° oe ee 


(8.0, | 


147 


185 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 8. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


London and North-Western Railway (Additional Powers) Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,’”’—( Sir Charles Forster) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘now read the third time,” 

in order to insert the word “ re-committed,”—( Mr. A. J. Balfour,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘ ‘ That the words ‘ now read the third time,’ stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 173, Noes 157 ; Majority 16.—(Div. List, No. 85.) 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Vote of Mr. Plunket be disallowed,” —( Jr. Kenny :)— 

After short debate, Question put:—The House div ‘ided ; Ayes 36, Noes 
254; Majority 218.—-(Div. List, No. 86.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to (Queen’s Consent signified) :—Bill read 
the third time, and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


——9 ——— 


Inpra—Tue tare Ex-Garkwar or BAropA—Question, Mr. M‘Laren; An- 
swer, Mr. J. K. Cross ie jy 

Sourn Arrica—Zutvranp—Tue Biswor or Narat—Questions, Mr. Dill- 
wyn, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley , 

Grounp Game Acr, 1880—Srrinc Traprs (Scorranp) — Questions, Sir 
Alexander Gordon, Sir Herbert Maxwell ; Answers, Mr. Speaker, Sir 
William Harcourt oe é3 re 

PREVENTION OF ORIME (IRELAND) Acr, 1882—Ssrcrion 16—Secret Exami- 
NATIONS—Questions, Mr. Kenny, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Harrington; An- 
swers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Poor Law (IRELAND)—OAasE oF Parrick Kennepy—Question, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ry 

Srare oF IrELAND—AGRARIAN OutTrAGEs IN MILTowNn Mataay, County 
CrarE— Question, Mr. Kenny ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Epvcation Deparrment—EpvcaTionaL STANDARDS (WELLS Untox)—Ques- 
tion, Mr. R. H. Paget; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Sunpay Trapine (Lonpox)—LeatstaTion—Question, Mr. Grantham ; An- 
swer, Sir William Harcourt 

Epvcation DEPARTMENT—ABSENCE OF A SENIOR Examtvenx-—Question, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Irstanp—Tux Dustin Merroroniran Pouice AND THE Royat Inisu Con- 
STABULARY — Tne CommitrEErs OF Inquiry—Questions, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, Mr. Gibson; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Eeyrt (Re- -ORGANIZATION) Mn. SHELDON Amos—Question, Mr. Molloy ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Commission on TecunicaL Epucation—TuHE Rerort—Question, Mr. O’ Don- 
nell; Answer, Sir William Harcourt , 

Ducuy OF LancasteR—Lanps Act, 1855—Foresnores—THE Corporation 
or Sovrnport—Questions, Mr. Jesse Collings, Sir R. Assheton Cross ; 
Answers, Mr. Dodson : 

ParuiaMent—Bustvess or Tux Hovse—Drainace Consonmarion (InE- 
LAND) Birt—Question, Mr. Marum; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Ecypr (Re-orcanization)—Tuz Eart or Durrerin’s Dzspatou—Ques- 
tions, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. 
Gladstone 

PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) ) ‘Acr, 1882—Szcrroy 16—Prrvare Exat- 
NATIONS AT Dustin CastL—E—Questions, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Harrington ; 
Answers, Mr. Trevelyan ., ee ee ee 
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ApsourNMENT—TuE Dersy Day—Question, Mr. Bourke; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone + es 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (Corrurr anp ILLEGAL Practices) Brrr— 
RECOMMENDATION OF PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES — Question, Mr. 
Stanley Leighton; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Soutrn Arrica—TuHE TRaNSVAAL—Question, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone : 

PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—PARLIAMENTARY OATH (Mr. Braptaven)—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Lewis, Lord Randolph Churchill; Answers, Mr. Speaker .. 

Easr Inpra (ExpEnDITURE)—Observations, Mr.’E. Stanhope be 


Ducny or LancasTtER—Lanps Act, 1855—ForEsHorEsS—THE CorPOKATION 
oF Sourpport—MorTion FoR ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Hr. Jesse Collings) es 
After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MOTION. 


— o—— 


East Inpia (Expenpirure)—Reso_ution— 


Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, it is necessary that early steps be taken 
to reduce the expenditure of India,”—(Mr. E. Stanhope) oa = 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out all the words after the word “ House”’ to the end of the Question, i in 
order to add the words ‘‘ every effort should be made to effect economy in the Go- 
vernment of India,”—(Mr. J. Kynaston Cross,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question : ’—After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed 3 oe oe 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words ‘‘and this House regrets the decision 
arrived at by Her Majesty’s Government to cast a further burden upon the Revenues 
of India in order to meet the extraordinary charges incurred by that Government on 
account of the Military expedition to Egypt,” — (Afr. Onslow.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added : ”’—After short 
debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. Marjori- 
binks :)— After further short debate, Question put: —-The House 
dwided ; Ayes 77, Noes 17; Majority 60.—(Div. List, No. 87 :)}—Debate 
adjourned till Thursday. 


QUESTION. 


——__9 —— 


Customs anp Intanp Revenve Bu1r—Question, Mr. Hicks; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Observations, Mr. W. H. Smith ad 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


———_90——_- 


Municipal Corporations (Unreformed) Bill [Bill 156!— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time,’”—(Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) vee 
Question put, and agreed to : :—Bill read the third time, and passed, 


Nationa, Desr— 
Resolutions considered in Committes ., 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrerr. 
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MOTIONS. ; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Tre- 
velyan, Mr. Herbert Gladstone) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 172} <a, 318 
Metropolis Improvement Provisional Order Bill—Ordered (Mv. Hibbert, Secretary 
Sir William Harcourt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 173] . ‘ 318 
Metropolis Improvement Provisional Order (No. 2) Bill—Ordeved (Mr. Hibbert, 
Secretary Sir William Harcourt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 174] «. 318 
Metropolis Improvement Provisional Order (No. 3) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, 
Secretary Sir William Harcourt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 175] -. 318 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Sir 
Charles Ditke) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 176] be 318 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (an 
Hibbert, Sir Charles Dilke) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 177] ~~ oF 
Board of Works (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert Gladstone) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 178] ee ee 319 
Charitable Trusts Bill—Ordered (Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Secretary Sir William Heresurt) : 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 179] ed . 319 
Trust Funds (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. James Stewart, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. ne 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 180] se o“ [ 5 319 
2.0. 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 9. 
Their Lordships met for the despatch of Judicial Business only. [2.45.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 9. 
QUESTION. 


—o9—— 


ParLIAMENT—OrDER—Svurrey (Triau or Causes) Birt—Question, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson ; Answer, Mr. Speaker .. a .. $20 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


0 


Agricultural Holdings Bill | Bill 42|— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Jr. Staveley 
Hii) 321 
After short debate, Moved, “ That the Debate be now adjourned, 7 Ur. 
Heneage :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


Theatres Regulation Bill | Bill 81]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’—(Mr. Dizon- 
Hartland) ‘3 ev a: 28 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,”—(Sir 
James M'‘ Garel-Hogg.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question: ’ 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 22, 
Noes 141; Majority 119.—(Div. Fist, No. 88.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to ;—Second 
Reading put off for six months, 
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Factory and Workshop Act (1878) Amendment Bill [Bill 91 |— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Jr. Broadhurst) . 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word *‘ now,” and at the end of the 

Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(Jr. 
Monckton.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 44, 
Noes 124; Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 89.) 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off tor six months. 


National Debt Bill—Resolutions [May 8] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (The 
Chairman of Ways and Means, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Courtney); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 182] se ae 


MOTIONS. 


-——0 


Union of Benefices Act (1860) Amendment Bill—0Ordered (Mr. George Russell, Mr. 
Edward Stanhope) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 183] 


High Court of Justice (Service of Writs) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Anderson, Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. James Campbell, Mr. Bolton, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. 
Armitstead); presented, and read the first time [Bill 184] 


Companies (Colonial Registers) Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Macnaghten, 
Mr. Salt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 185] Ze ‘a 
[ 5.58. ] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 10. 


PrivaTE AND ProvisionaL OrDER ConFIRMATION BiILts— 

Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 93. be suspended; and that the time for 
depositing petitions praying to be heard against Private and Provisional Order 
Confirmation Bills, which would otherwise expire during the adjournment of the 
House at Whitsuntide, be extended to the first day on which the House ehall sit 
after the recess. 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment Bill (No. 52)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord O’ Hagan) 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a C smite’ 
of the Whole House on 7hursday the 24th instant. 


‘Tue Irtsn Lanp Comaisston (Sus-Commissioners)—Merssrs. Nonan Anp 
Smitx—Question, Observations, Earl Cairns ; Reply, Lord mee aie 
—Short debate thereon 


Contacious DisEAsEs Acts — ee ee eee OF THE COMPULSORY 
Ciavses—AcTIOoN oF THE GOVERNMENT—Question, Observations, Lord 
Oranmore and Browne ; Reply, The Earl of Northbrook :—Short 
debate thereon 


Law anv Justice (tenascin) — Ti Law Airis Cesstten, The Earl of 
Limerick ; Answer, Lord Carlingford :—Short debate thereon 


Cathedral Statutes Bill [#.1.]—Presented (The Lord Bishop of Carlisle) ; read 1* (No. 58) 


Naval Discipline and Enlistment Acts Amendment Bill [«. sidigiers ex ad 
Earl of Northbrook) ; read 1* (No. 61) 


(6.45. | 
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9 —— 
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Crass I.—Pusiic Works anp BuILpineGs. 
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and Charges attendant thereon”’ . 446 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “« That the Item of £5,000, being the sum re- 
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Resolutions to be reported Z7o-morrew, at Two of the clock ; Committee to 


sit again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 140]— 


Bill constdered in Committee [ Progress 30th April] 473 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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(1.) £95,000, to complete the sum for Public Offices Site.—After debate, Vote 
agreed to 

(2.) £14,730, to complete the sum for Furniture of Public Offices, Great Britain. 
— After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(3-) £279,312, to complete the sum for Revenue Department Buildings, Great Britain. 
—After debate, Vote agreed to 
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Vote agreed to 
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will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1884, for the Metropolitan Police Court Buildings 635 
After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ay. es 50, Noes 15; 
Majority 35.—(Div. List, No. 94.) 
(6.) £6,520, to complete the sum for the Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland. 
(7.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £42,013, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 


will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1884, for the Purchase of a Site, Erection of Building, and other eqannats for the 


New Courts of Justice and Offices belonging thereto ”’ 639 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£27,013, be granted, &c.,"—(Mr. Arthur UO’ Connor) os . 648 


After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :—Motion made, and Question put, “That a sum, 
not exceeding £40,513, be granted, &c.,’—{Mr. Arthur O'Connor :)—The Com- 
mittee divided ; Ayes 30, Noes 79; Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 95.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(8.) £192,500, to complete the sum for Surveys of the United Kingdom.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 659 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a ‘sum, not exceeding £21,379, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1834, for erecting and maintaining new Buildings, including Rents, &c., for the 
Department of Science and Art’”’ 668 
After short debate, Motion made, | and Question porposed, “That a ‘sum, not exceed- 
ing £15,379, be granted, &c.,’’—(Mr. Labouchere :)—After further short debate, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 
(9.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £16,379, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1884, for erecting and maintaining new Buildings, including Rents, &c., for the 
Department of Science and Art”’ .. 675 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £15, 379, be granted, 
&e.,’ (Mr. Labouchere :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 53, Noes 104; Majority 51. — (Div. List, No. 96.) 
Original Question again proposed ee os «- 678 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
(10.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £6,338, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
18*4, for the Maintenance and Repair of the British Museum and Natural History 
Museum Buildings, for Rents of Premises, supply of Water, Fuel, &c. and other 
Charges attendant thereon" 684 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £5, 838, be granted, 
&e. —(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy :)— After short debate, Question ‘Put, and negatived, 
Original Question again proposed .. ca) ae 
After short debate, Original Question put, and agr eed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 


Wednesday. 


Constabulary and Police (Ireland) (Pay and Pensions) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Trevelyan) .. 687 
After short debate, Mored, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Jr. 
Justin M‘Carthy :)\—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Canal Boats Act (1877) Amendment Bill | Bill 139]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time, and referred to the 
Select Committee on Canals,’’—( 4/r. Broadhurst) “s .. 694 


Motion agreed to. { 1.0.] 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 22. 
MOTIONS. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 3) (Birmingham and 
Lambeth) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Sir Charles care presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 192] . * 


Local Government Provisional Order (Highways) (County of > Dorset) Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Sir Charles Dilke) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 193] 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 5) (Ashton-in-Makerfield, &c.). 


Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Sir Charles Dilke); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 194) as ee ‘ ze oe 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) (Barnet Union, &c-) Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Sir Charles Ditke); presented, and read the first time [Bill 195] 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 7) (Bognor, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Hibbert, Sir Charles Dilke); presented, and read the first time [Bill 196] oe 


Parochial Charities (London) Bill— 


Ordered, That the Report of the Commissioners appointed by Her Majesty to inquire 
into the Parochial Charities of the City of London, which was presented to this 
House in the year 1880, be referred to the Select Committee on the Parochial Charities 
(London) Bill. 

Ordered, That the Report of the Select Committee on the London Parochial Charities 
(London) Bills, together with the Minutes of Evidence presented to this House in 
the year 1882, be referred to the Select Committee on the Parochial Charities (London) 
Bill.— (Mr. Lefev re.) 


New Forest (Highways) Bill— 


Committee nominated :—List of the Committee is ee ws 


QUESTION. 


—_—o— 


Buriat Acts—15 & 16 Vier. c. 85, & 16 & 17 Vicr. c. 184—ConsE- 
CRATION OF CEMETERIES—Ruos, DEnBIGHSHIRE—Questions, Sir Robert 
Cunliffe, Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Stanley Leighton ; oe Sir Charles 
W. Dilke 

Vacornation Acts—Catr Lymrn—Question, Mr. Hopwood ; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke ‘ 

Ixtanp Revenve—Incomz Tax. (IneLanp)—Drumpvrr, Co. Lerrrm— 
Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Mercantitg Marine—Tne Passinc Torts Act—Cotxction or THE Licnt 
Durts— Question, Mr. Warton; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

FisHEry Rerorts—Question, Lord Elcho; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Evictions (IRELAND)—Ctronmany, Co. DonErcat—Question, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Eaypt—Txe Massacre at ALExanpRIA—Questions, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; 
Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ‘% os es 


MOTIONS. 








PaRLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT—THE DerBy Day—Mortion— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House, at its rising, do adjourn till resus Biand 
Herbert Maxwell) 
After debate, Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes” 185, Noes 85; 
Majority 100.—(Div. List, No. 97.) 
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East Inpia (Fivanorar- StaTeMENT)—REsoLtvuTion— 

Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that the statement of the 
financial affairs of India should be made at a ase of the Session when it can be 
fully discussed,”—(Mr. R. N. Fowler) 714 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘ fully,” and insert the words 
referred to a Select Committee, and after examination properly,”—( Sir 
George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ fully’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


id oe 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 140|— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read the third time ” 726 


After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, 7) ——( Ur. 
Biggar: \—Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read the third time, and 
passed, 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (No. 2) Bill [Bill 51]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Stevenson) .,. 729 
After short debate, | House counted out. ] [7.30.] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 24. 


Their Lordships met ;—And having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate— [ House adjourned. ] [4.45.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 24. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——_o0——- 


Exeter, Teign Valley, and Chagford Ratlway Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now considered,” —(Mr. Dodds) . . 732 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “now considered, ” in order 
to add the words ‘‘ re-committed to the former Committee,”—( Viscount 
Folkestone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ now considered,’ stand part of the 
Question: ’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 
69, Noes 177; Majority 108.—(Div. List, No. 98.) 

Words add-d :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill re- 
committed tu the former Committee. 


Windsor, Ascot, and Aldershot Railway Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now considered,””—( Mr. Dodds) .. . 749 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ now considered, ” in order 
to add the words ‘‘ re-committed to the former Committee,’ ieee Viscount 
Folkestone.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words ‘ now considered’ stand part of the 
Question : ”’—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to: —Bill re- 
committed to the former Committee, 
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Fast and West India Doek Bill | Lords) (by pg 


Order for Second Reading read 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 


Mexico—Renewat or Dirromatic Retations—Question, Mr. Monk; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Crvin SERVANTS oF THE CROWN IN Conngcrion wir Frvanorat Unper- 
TAKINGs—Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 

Tretanp—Loans To Irisu Rattways—Question, Mr. T. A. "Dickson ; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 

Sovta Arrica—ZuLvuLanp—Questions, Sir Henry Holland, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach ; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Lunacy Acts—Mr. Joszrx Berry—Question, Mr. Brogden ; Answer, Sir 
William Harcourt 

THe Macistracy (ExcLanp AND Watzs)—Porrsmovrn Boroven Maats- 
TRAcY—Questions, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answers, Sir William 
Harcourt 

Navy—W aRRAantT Orricers—Question, Sir H ‘Drummond Wolff; Answer, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Tue NartionaL GALLERY AND BnriTIsu Muszum—Etecraic Licutixo— 
Question, Mr. Coope; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre ee 

Crmivat Law — Wire- BEATING — Questions, Mr. Coope, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson ; Answers, Sir William Harcourt 

TREATY OF BrRiin—ARTICLE V.—Reticiovs Liserty 1n Buroarta—Ques- 
tion, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

Prisons (InELanp)—Mr. Haxaty, MP., Mr. Davitt, anp Mr. Quinn, 
Prisoners In RicoMonp Gaot—Questions, Mr. Lalor, Mr. Harrington, 
Mr. Joseph Cowen; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Pustio Documents—PREMATURE DiscLosuRE TO THE Press—Tuz Arsy 
Mepicat Inquiry—Questions, Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. Puleston, 
Dr. Cameron, Mr. O’Donnell ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington, 
Mr. Gladstone. . 

Russta—Trans-Cavcasus TRANSIT Durres—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Conracrous Diseases (ANIMALS) Acts—Foor-anp-Movri Diszase—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Duckham ; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

Papa Sez — Dirrowatic ComMUNIcaTIONs wiTH THE Vatican — Mr. 
ERRtncToN — Questions, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Newdegate, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Gorst, Mr. O’Brien ; Answers, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Gladstone 

Inp1a—Law anv Justice—TREATMENT OF NATIVES AND Evroreans—Ques- 
tion, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Law and JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND Wates)—CasE oF Joun Rarrerry— 
Question, Mr. Wills; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

REPorT OF THE Roya Commission on AGRICULTURE— Question, Mr. 
Round; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

Poor Law (InELAND)—ELEcTION oF Guarpians, Country Lonororp— 
Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Convicr Prisons—Pay anv Position or Warpers—ReEport or THE Com- 
MITTEE—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Sir William 
Harcourt 

ExriostvE Sussrances Acts—Tue ORDERS IN Counci—Questions, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, Sir Baldwyn sas seat Mr. Donaldson-Hudson; An- 
swers, Sir William Harcourt +e 
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Intanp Revenve—ExcisE Permirs—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Post Orrick (IrnEtanp) — Tue BeExrasr Posr Orrice—Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

InELAND—THE Commissioners or NationaL Epvcation—Tue Vors FOR 
Movet Scnoots—Question, Mr. Lewis; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan i 

Tue Scorrish Lega Frrenpty Soctery—Disuonesty or Orriciats—Ques- 
tion, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Army (AUXILIARY Forcrs)—Roman CaTHoLic Mrt1T1aMen—Question, Mr. 
O’Brien ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Partiament—Business oF THE HovsE—Scorcu Bustvess—Question, Mr. 
A. Elliot; Answer, Sir William Harcourt cn 

Ducuy or Lancaster—L anps Act, 1855—Forrsnores—THE CorPorATION 
oF SourHrporT—Question, Mr. Grantham ; Answer, Mr. Dodson te 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881—Jvupicran Renrs—‘‘ Cuarne v. NeExson”’ 
>-Questions, Mr. T. A. Dickson, Mr. Givan, Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Brodrick ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Par.iamEent— Business or tHe Hovse—Aaricuzturat Hoxpines (Eno- 
LAND) Birr—Questions, Mr. Heneage, Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord 
Randolph Churchill; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

PARLIAMENT—RULES OF DepaTe—Questions—Questions, Mr. Stewart Mac- 
liver, Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

ParuaMent—Busivess or THE Hovse—ParuiaMEntary ELxcrions (Cor- 
RUPT AND IttEGAL Practices) Bitt—Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone. . 

PartiaMent—Bustness OF THE Hovse—Narriona Dest Brut—Question, 
Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

MapaGascaR—BoMBARDMENT oF Mayunca—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Turkey—Tue New Tarirr—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold ; " Answer, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Army (Avuxmiary Forces )—Usz BY THe VoLUNTEERS oF THE Burrs AT 
Wormwoor Scrusss—Question, Admiral Egerton ; pe The Mar- 
quess of Hartington 

PrevenTIoN oF Crime (IRELA AND) Act, 1882—Seione or Tue “ Kerry 
SENTINEL ’’—Questions, Mr. Parnell, Colonel King-Harman, Mr. Har- 
rington, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. i 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——@ 





SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army Estimmares— 
(In the Committee.) 


1.) £56,000, Divine Service.—After debate, Vote agreed to. - 
2.) £36, 900, Administration of Military Law.—After debate, Vote ‘agreed to oe 
(3-). £520, 000, Militia Pay and ‘Gael — After long debate, Vote agreed to 7 
(4-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £69,000, be 

granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Yeomanry Cavalry Pay ‘and 

Allowances, which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 

3lst day of March 1884” ee 
After long debate, Question put : :—The Committee divided ; ; Ayes 126, Noes 21; Ma- 
jority 105. —(Div. List, No. 99.) 


Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow ; Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


( 
( 


Medals Bill [Bill 188]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read.a second time,””—(J/r. Courtney) .. 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and commitied for Thursday next. 
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Land Improvement and Arterial Drainage (Ireland) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Second Reading of the Bill be deferred till Thursday 
next,” —( Mr. Courtnev) ‘ 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed ‘to :—Second Reading deferred 
till Thursday next. 





Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 4) (South — &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain) “9 


[ 1.45.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 25. 


New Guinza—Parer PrEsENTED— 


Further Correspondence relating to New Guinea (in continuation of 
[C.—1566.} of July 1876) 
Question, The Earl of Carnarvon; Answer, The Earl of Derby. 


Naval Discipline and Enlistment Acts Amendment Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Northbrook) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 

mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. [5.0.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 25. 
QUESTIONS. 


Navy—Tut Docokyarps — Suipwricuts—Question, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff; Answer, Sir Thomas Brassey es 

Post Orrice—Tae Parcets Post—Question, Mr. Warton ; Answer, Mr. 
Fawcett es 

Law anD Potice — THE WanpswortH Potrce Court — - Question, Mr. 
Warton ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt . 

Army (THE Eoyprian ExpEDITION )}—THE VETERINARY Rerort—Question, 
Dr. Cameron; Answer, Sir Arthur Hayter 

Lunacy Aots—Case, oF Hucu Franacan—Questions, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; 
Answers, The Lord Advocate, Mr. Trevelyan 

Navy—First-Cxiass Perry Orricers—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff ; 
Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ' , 

Poor Law (IrelanD)—ELECTION oF Guarprans, Sumieracn Unton— 
Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Irnetanp—Law anp J USTICE—CoNvIOTIONS aT WIckKLow Assizes—Ques- 
tion, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan , 

BuriaL Acts—ConsECRATION oF CEMETERIES—RHOs, DENvIGHsHIRE—Ques- 
tion, Sir Robert Cunliffe; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 


Poor Law (ENGLAND AND Wates)—GuaRpIANs OF THE Poor, WEsrMINSTER 


—Question, Dr. Farquharson ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Poor Law (IrELanp)—THE Ratupown Guarpians—Question, Mr. W. J. 
Corbet ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Paran Sze——Drrromatio CoMMUNICATIONS WITH THE Vartoan—Mr. Errinc- 
ton—Question, Lord Randolph Churchill; Answer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice .. 

GoVERNMENTS OF GREAT Britain AND MApAGAscaR—AGREEMENT FOR 
ReEcuLaTING THE TrarFric 1n Sprrirvovs Liqvors—Question, Mr. 
Cropper; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Pustio Documents— PREMATURE DiscLosuRE TO THE Parss—TuE Army 
a Inquiry — Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, Sir Arthur 

ayter ee oe oe oe 
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Sourn Arrica—OrTrewayo—Questions, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answers, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Evelyn 


Ashley és ~» 895 
Tue Intsx Liao ComMIssIon (Sup-ComursstoneRs)— WATERFORD Co.—Ques- 

tion, Mr. Leamy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 897 
Eeyrt—Tue Suez Canat—Proprosep New Canat—Questions, Mr. Nor- 

wood; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 897 
Sourn Kensincton Museum—Parntina by "Sin Frepertck Leronton— 

Questions, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone .. 898 
Customs Duties (lrELAND)—THE Port oF Garway—Question, Mr. T. P. 

O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Courtney 899 
Parti AMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett, 

Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir George Campbell ; 

Answers, Mr. Gladstone oa 899 
PartIAMENT—Grants To Lorps ALCESTER AND Wotserey—Questions, Sir 

Wilfrid Lawson ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ca o, Ae 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—pg-—— 


Suprry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


ARMENIA AND EvropEan TurKEY—ResoL.vution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ this [louse trusts that Her Majesty’s Government will, in conjunction with 
the other Powers of Europe, signataries of the Treaty of Berlin, continue to press 
upon the Ottoman Porte the duty and necessity of forthwith carrying out effective 
reforms in Armenia and European Turkey, conformably to the stipulations of the 
Sixty-first and Twenty-third Articles of the apstiter of isnt Mr. Br; yees)— 
instead thereof .. - 902 
Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”’— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ this House trusts that Her Majesty’s Government will continue to press 
upon the Ottoman Porte the duty and necessity of forthwith carrying out effective 
reforms in Armenia and in European Turkey, conformably to the stipulations of 
the Sixty-first and Twenty-third Articles of the Treaty of Berlin,’—(Mr Bryce,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” put, and negatived. 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of Supply. 


Surriy—Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair ; ”— 


IrELAND—Uti1ization or Naturat Resources—Observations, Dr. Lyons 929 
{House counted out.] [8.45. ] 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 28. 


Municipal Corporations (Unreformed) Bill (No. 59)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Rosebery) . 980 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on 7hursday next. 
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Parxs (Merrorotis)—Ricumonp ParkK—Tne Roruampron GaTE—Ques- 
tion, Observations, Lord Oranmore and Browne, Viscount Midleton ; 
Reply, Lord Sudeley , 

MeErTrRoPotitan ImpRovEMENTS—HypE Park Corwer—Questions, Observa- 
tions, Earl Fortescue, Earl — Viscount Sidmouth; Reply, Lord 
Sudeley ve . ot $e 

[5.0.] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 28. 
QUESTIONS. 


—0———_ 


Inp1a—Cryton — Privitece or Franxinc Lerrers — Tue Bisnor or 
Cotomso—Question, Mr. H. H. Fowler; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley. . 

Irevranp—Srate-Aiwep Emicration—Question, Mr. Moore; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan oe 

Inp1a—CriminaL ProcEDURE AMENDMENT Bitt—Questions, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Sir Herbert Maxwell; Answers, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Poor Law—Oase oF WILLIAM Davis—Question, Mr. Lewis; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke és 

Royat Irish ConsTasutary — Sus- INSPECTOR Surru—Question, Mr. 
Lewis; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Roya Irist ConsrasuLary—Svrore or Sus-ConsTaBie Coresan—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

TREATY oF BERL IN—ARTICLE X.—TuHeE Varna Rainway Craims—Questions, 
Mr. Dixon-Hartland ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

PaRLIAMENT—ALLEGED CANDIDATURE oF Mr. Sus-ComMissionER Wrie— 
Question, Mr. Long; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Parutament—Privitece—Peririons—FRavpvLENt SiaNatuREs—Question, 
Mr. Monk; Answer, Sir Charles Forster .. 

Prisons (IreLanp)—Lrwertck Gaot—Questions, Mr. Synan, Mr. 0’ Kelly, 
Mr. Harrington ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan. . 

Tue Maaistracy (InELAND)—Mr. M‘ FAntane—Question, "Mr. W. J. 
Corbet ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

ContTacious Diseases (ANIMALS) Acrs—Foor- Anp-Mourn Disrase—Ture 
MeErtropo.itan CatrLE Market—Question, Sir Sydney Waterlow ; An- 
swer, Mr. Dodson 

Cui anD Peru—TREaty oF Prace—Question, Mr. Joseph Cowen ; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Boroven Bounpary Commission (IreLanp)—Tux Rerorr—Question, Mr. 
Kenny; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Poor Law (Irevanp)—BeE.rast Worknovse—Question, Mr. Kenny ; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘ 

Contacious DisEases (Annas) Acts—Foor-anp-Mourn Drsrase—Tux 
OrveErs In Councit—Questions, Mr. — Mr. James Howard, Mr. 
Chaplin; Answers, Mr. Dodson 

Strate oF Iretanp—Poiice Protection at " RaTHFALAND, Co. CLare— 
Question, Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan es 

JAMAICA AND THE LEEWARD Istanps—Tuez Commission oF Ixquiry— 
Question, Captain Price; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley ., 

Eoyrpt—TovuBa Pasua—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice 

PREVENTION OF OrIME (Inrtaxp) Act, 1882—Sxorton 12—Casz or Joun 
O’Connor—Question, Mr. Harrington; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan os 

Tne Irish Lanp Commission—KeErky Sus-Comasstox—Questions, Mr. 
Harrington; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan ; 

SaLe or Crown Lanps (IrELAnD)—Marysorovcn Hrata—Question, Mr. 
Gorst; Answer, Mr. Courtney oe ve o. 
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Ecayptr—Hassan Bey Sapyx—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Eoypr (RE-oRGANIZATION)—REFORM OF Crmttxat ProcepurE—Questions, 
Mr. Gorst, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. . 

Crnoan Law (IrELanp) —FEEs TO Counset—Question, Mr. O’Brien ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor ; [No reply] 

State or Iretanp—TuHE ConsTABULARY—Questions, Mr. O’Brien; An- 
swers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Paprat See—Drrtomatic ComMMuNIcATIONS WITH THE Vatroan—Mr. Errinc- 
ton—Questions, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; An- 
swers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Nationat Epvucation (IrELAND)—Mopei Scroors—Questions, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Army (Inp1a)—Tue Inpran Meptcan Service—Jusion Mepicat Orrtcers 
—Question, Mr. Leamy; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Prosecution or Orrences Acr, 1879—Tne Direcror or Pustiic Pro- 
SECUTIONS—THE REGuLATIoNs—Questions, Sir Henry Holland, Mr. 
Gorst; Answers, Sir William Harcourt .. 

Merrorotis _— Onstructions IN Main TuHorovcHr ARES — Question, Mr. 
Gregory ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt. . 

Navy—Examination oF Navat Capets (THe “ Barranxis ”)—Queation, 
Mr. Gorst ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Eeyrr—QuvuaranTInE—Question, Baron Henry De Worms ; "Answer, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Army (Inpra)—Tue Inp1an Esran IsHMENT—Questions, Lord Eustace Cecil, 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, Sir Arthur Hayter... os 

Merropotis—Txe Coat anp Wine Duties—APppiicaTion FoR RENEwAL— 
Questions, Mr. Firth, Mr. Slagg, Lord George Hamilton ; Answers, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 7 

Merrorouitan Improvewents — CoMMUNICATIONS AcRoss THE THAMES— 
Question, Mr. Ritchie; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

PARLIAMENT—BvsINESs oF THE Hovse—Acricutturat Hotpines (Scor- 
LAND) Birir—Question, Sir Herbert Maxwell ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Poor Law (IrEtann)— Limerick Boarp or Guarpians—Srate-AIpED 
Ewmicration—Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

West Inpies (Jamaica)—Exports AnD Iurorts, 1851 To 1882 —Question, 
Captain Price; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Army—LieurEenant Grnerat Wiay, C.B.—Question, Captain Price ; An- 
swer, Sir Arthur Hayter ‘> 

PARLIAMENTARY Evxections (Corrupr AND Tirecan Prac TICES) Bitt— 
Question, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Souru Arrica—HEr Masegsty’s Domry1ons—Pouicy oF THE GOVERNMENT 
—Notices, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Gorst a 

Parriament—Bustness of THE Hovuse—Tue ‘Covnt-ovr” ox Fripay, 
May 26—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, Mr. Gorst ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone aid 


PREVENTION oF Crime (IrELAND) Act, 1882—Serizure or tHe ‘ Kerry 
Sentine ’’—Questions, Mr. Parnell, Mr. ee Answers, Mr. 
Trevelyan : 

Moved, ‘‘ That Motion for Adjournment be now made,’ (Mr. Harring- 
ton : ‘)—Question put:— The House divided; Ayes 137, Noes 135; 
Majority 2.—(Div. List, No. 100.) 

Moved, ‘That this House do now adjourn,” —( Jr. Harrington :)—After 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Suprty— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House will immediately 
resolve itself into the Committee of Supply,” —( dir. Gladstone) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—pg— 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Civit Service Estimates. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I.—Pustio Works anv BUvILpInes. 


(1.) £10,726, to complete the sum for the Natural History Museum. _ Z 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £7,193, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1884, for maintaining certain Harbours, &c. under the Board of Trade”’ a 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding 
£6,763, be granted, &c.,”"—(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor :)—Question put :—The Com- 
mittee divided ; Ayes 19, Noes 120; Majority 101.—(Div. List, No. 101.) 

Original Question again proposed .. oA oe an 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding 
£7,043, be granted, &c.,’”’"—(Mr. Molloy :\—-After further debate, Question put:— 
The Committee divided ; Ayes 16, Noes 82; Majority 66.—(Div. List, No. 102.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3.) £186,880, to complete the sum for Rates on Government Property.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to = ane ae Bat: ae 

(4.) £7,500, to complete the sum for the Metropolitan Fire Brigade.—After debate, 
Vote agreed to a és +o - os 

(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £165,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1884, in Aid of the Cost of Maintenance of Disturnpiked and Main Roads in Eng- 
land and Wales during the year ended on the 25th day of March 1883” 3h 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceedin 
£140,000, be granted, &c.,’"—(Mr. Ramsay :)—After further debate, Question put :— 
The Committee divided ; Ayes 49, Noes 162; Majority 113.—(Div. List, No. 103.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. ; 

(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1884, in Aid of the Cost of Maintenance of Disturnpiked Roads in Scotland during 
the year ended Whitsuntide 1883” oe ee me 

After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 202, Noes 12; 
Majority 190.—(Div. List, No. 104.) 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Constabulary and Police (Ireland) (Pay and Pensions) Bill— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” —( Mr. Trevelyan) - + 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Jhursday. 


Lorp Aucester (Grant in Liev or Annurry)—ReEsoivrion— 


Considered in Committee os ae + ar 

Moved, ‘* That it is expedient to authorise the grant of a sum of £25,090, out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, to Frederick Beauchamp Paget, Lord 
Alcester, Admiral in Her Majesty’s Navy, in lieu of the Annuity of Two thousand 
pounds per annum, which was proposed to be granted to him in answer to the 
Message from Her Majesty on the 13th day of April last.” 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Resolution to be 
reported Zo-morrow. 


Lorp Woxsztey (Grant in Lizv or Annurry)—ResoLvtion— 


Considered in Committee e XT 5% 


Moved, “ That it is expedient to authorise the grant of a sum of £30,000, out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, to Garnet Joseph, Lord Wolseley, 
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Lorp Wotsetey (Grant in Liev or Annurry)—continued. 


General in Her Majesty’s Army, in lieu of the Annuity of Two thousand pounds per 
annum, which was proposed to be granted to him in answer to the Message from Her 
Majesty on the 13th day of April last.’’ 
After short debate, Question iin and agreed to:—Resolution to be 
reported Zo-morrow. 


SuppLy—Report—Resolutions [24th May] reported ee +. 1076 
Resolutions 1 and 2 agreed to. , 
Resolution 3.—After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Remaining Resolution agreed to. 





Registry of Deeds (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Lyons, Mr. Maurice Brooks, Mr. 
Findlater) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 202] - -- 1076 
| 2.80.} 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 29. 


Criwinat Law AMENDMENT—BILL For THE Betrer Protection or Youne 
Griris—Question, Earl Cairns; Answer, Earl Granville .. er | 
Representative Peers (Scotland) Bill (No. 53)— 
Moved, ‘That the House do go into Committee on the Representative 
Peers (Scotland) Bill, on re-commitment,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) _., 1077 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :-—House in Committee accordingly 1079 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Friday the 8th 
of June next; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 66.) [6.45.] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 29. 
QUESTIONS. 


——90 --———- 


Poor Law (Enetanp)—Sr. Jamzs’s WorknovseE—Questions, Mr. Dillwyn, 


Mr. W. H. Smith; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke si . 1094 
Inp1a—Douty on JEWELLERY—Question, General Sir George Balfour ; 

Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross... .. 1094 
Tue Army Mepicat Commiss1on—SvuPptiks "FOR THE Army In Eoyrr— 

Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 1095 
EGYPTIAN ExPEDITION—CoMPENSATION For Breakine Conrracrs—Question, 

Dr. Cameron ; Answer, Sir Arthur Hayter . 1096 


Army—Roman CarHotic Sorprers ON BoarD THE ‘‘ EvPHrates ” TRooP- 
su1p—Questions, Mr. Bellingham, Mr. Hopwood ; Answers, The Mar- 


quess of Hartington ‘ . 1096 
Poor Law (Encianp)—REPAYMENTS ror PAvrER RetiEr—Questions, Mr. 
E. Stanhope ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; . 1097 


Army — ARmovrED Rartway Trains — LIEvTENANT CoLonEL CAMPBELL 
Wa ker—Question, Sir Joseph M‘Kenna; Answer, The Marquess of 


Hartington .. . 1098 
Arrica (West Coast)—TuE Frencu at Porro Novo—Question, Sir 

Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley .. 1098 
Army (Inp1a)—THE INDIAN SrarF Corrs—Question, Colonel Alexander ; 

Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross .. .. 1099 


Tue Berrine Act — ARRESTs AT Newcasttz—Questions, Mr. John Morley, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. stata Cowen; Answers, Sir William Har- 
court .- 1100 
Srare oF Iretanp—Proct AIMED Districts IN Kine@’s Counry—Extra 
PoriceE—Question, Mr. Molloy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan «. 1101 
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Tue Macistrracy (IrnzLanp)—Kuine’s County—Question, Mr. Molloy; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan és 1102 
Ecyrpt—Tae Darra Lanps—Question, Mr. Molloy ; : Answer, “Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice .. . 1102 
MapacascaR—THE FRENCH Invasron—Question, Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice me . 1103 
Corrupt Practices at Exrxctions—Tue SusrpenpED Borovens—Questions, 
Mr. Lewis, Mr. O’Brien ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone =i . 1103 
PariaMEent—Boustness oF tHE Hovst—Untversittes ( (Scortanp) Bi— 
Question, Mr. Craig-Sellar; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. . 1104 
Sovurn Arrica—Provision ror AFricAN Carers—Question, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. . 1104 


PArttaMent—BUustness or THE HovsE—MInIsTERIAL SraTement—Ques- 
tions, Sir R. Assheton Cross, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley, Lord George Hamilton, Viscount Emlyn, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, Mr. Macartney ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ee .» 1105 


MOTION. 


— o—- 


Norices or Morions anp OrDERS OF THE Day— 


Moved, “ That the Order of the Day for the Second Reading of the Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Bill have precedence this day of Notices of Motions and the other Orders 
of the Day,’’—(Mr. Gladstone) oe ee - 1109 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o—— 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill | Bill 186]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—( Mr. Dodson) .. 1110 


After long debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and commitied for Monday 11th June. 


Union of Benefices Act (1860) Amendment Bill [Bill 183]— 

Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Mr. George Russel) 1188 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, 7 Mr. Cavendish Bentinck : :) 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House dwided; Ayes 33, 
Noes 44; Majority 11.—(Div. List, No. 107.) 

Original Question again proposed : — Moved, “That this House do now 
adjourn,”’—(Jfr. Onslow :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :—AJfoved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” —(Mr. George Russell :)—Question put, and agreed to :— 
Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 


Lands Clauses (Umpire) Bill [Bill 160]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Whitley) .. 1192 
Question put, and agreed to;—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
To-morrow. 


Friendly, &c. Societies (Nominations) Bill [Bill 117]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—(Mr. Stuart- Wortley) .. 1192 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee :—Committee 
report Progress; to sit again upon Monday next. 
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Lorp Atocester (Grant in Liev or Annurry)— 
Resolution [May 28] reported, and agreed to. 
Instruction to the Committee on Lord Alcester’s Annuity Bill, That they have power 
to make provision therein pursuant to the said Resolution. 
Lorp Worsetey (Grant in Liev or Annvrry)— 


Resolution [May 28] reported, and agreed to. 
Instruction to the Committee on Lord Wolseley’s Annuity Bill, That they have power 
to make provision therein pursuant to the said Resolution. 
[1.0.] 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 30. 
Their Lordships met for the despatch of Judicial Business only. | 3.45] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 30. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——)——— 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Durham) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”"—( Wr. Theodore Fry) 1194 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House, while willing to discuss the question of County Government, 
declines to consider Public Bills affecting only a single county,” —(Mr. Thomasson,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”’—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 153, Noes 57; Majority 96.—(Div. List, No. 108.) 

Main Question again proposed es oy .. 12389 

After short debate, Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second 
time, and committed for Tuesday next. 


Labourers (Ireland) Bill [Bill 29]— 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,’—(Mr. 7. P. 
O’ Connor) ee “fp — ne .. 1240 
After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 7th June. 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Yorkshire) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Charles 
Wilson) e - ee tr .. 1268 
It being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


QUESTION. 


oe 


ParRLIAMENT—BusineEss oF THE Hovse—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answers, Sir William Harcourt oe ee o» 1263 


MOTIONS. 


—o0—— 


Supreme Court of Judicature (District Courts) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
Mr. Eustace Smith, Mr. Rowley Hill, Mr. John Morley); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 203} we oe oe ee ee 1264 
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Statute of Frauds Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Reid, Mr. aay, Mr. Arthur 
Elliot) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 204] .. ee 
Commons and Inclosure Acts Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr, Bryce, Mr. 
Story-Maskelyne) ee ee ee oe . 
[5.55. ] 
LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 31. 
London and North-Western Railway (Additional Powers) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°” - 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2*, and committed. 


Moved, “ That it be an instruction to the Committee to which the Bill is referred, that 
the Railway Company shall not be empowered to appropriate a larger portion of the 
Parochial Burial Ground of St. James’ than is proved to be absolutely required for 
the necessary convenience of the travelling public, by means of the enlargement of 
the railway station and of the substitution of a new street in lieu of the existing 
street which is to be absorbed in the process of the enlargement of the station,’— 
(The Lord Mount-Tempt.) 

After further short debate, on Question? their Lordships divided; Con- 
tents 49, Not-Contents 89; Majority 40. 

Resolved in the negative : :-—The Committee to be proposed by the Committee 

of Selection. 


Division List, Contents and Not-Contents wi oe 


Tithe Rentcharge Bill (No. 22)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read then (The Earl Stanhope) 
Amendment mored, to leave out (‘‘now’ r" and add at the end of the Mo- 
tion (‘‘ this day six months,” )—(7he Lord Bramwell.) 
After short debate, Amendment, Original Motion, and Bill (by leave of 
the House) withdrawn. 


MarRIsGE wWitH A DecEAsED Wire’s SistER—PETITION oF THE BISHOPS OF 
THE EpiscopaL Cuurcu 1n ScorLtanp— 

Petition presented, The Bishop of Lincoln .. 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


Sourn Arrica—Tue TransyaAat—Tue Convention—Question, Observa- 
tions, Viscount St. Vincent ; Reply, The Earl of pias a Observations, 
The Marquess of Salisbury ., - ‘a 


MeEtTrRopoLitan ImpROVEMENTS—Hypr Parx CornER—RE-ERECTION OF THE 
We uneron Srarve—Observations, Lord Strathnairn; Reply, Lord 
Sudeley :—Short debate thereon - ee , 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill— 
Bill to make further provision for the protection of women and girls, and 
for the suppression of brothels; and for other purposes—Presented (The 
Earl of Rosebery) oe ee . 
After short debate, Bill read 1" (No. 69.) [7.45.] 


, COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 31. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—_—)- 


Windsor, Ascot, and Aldershot Ratlway (re-committed) Bill— 
Report of Select Committee .. . 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Report do lie upon the “Table,” —(Sir "Henry Selivin- 
Ibbetson : ‘)—After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Report to be 
printed. 
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Oxford, Aylesbury, and Metropolitan Junction Railway Bill (by Order)— 
Notice of Resolution, Viscount Folkestone .. oe «. 1803 


QUESTIONS. 


—(— 


Eeypr—Dirtomatic ARRANGEMENTS—Masor Barinc—Questions, Mr. Bux- 
ton, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 1303 


Intanp Revenve (Iretanp)—Setiine Porter witnour a Licence—Ques- 


tion, Mr. J. N. Richardson ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. . 1304 
Army (AvuximAry Torcres)—-Tue Antrim ARTILLERY — Questions, Mr. 
Biggar, Earl Percy; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington -. 1305 
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Jupces—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, The Attorney 
General sie 1306 
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swer, The Marquess of Hartington ” . 1308 
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Richard, Mr. H. H. Fowler; Answers, Mr. Mundella .. .. 1310 
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M‘Laren ; Answers, Sir William Harcourt . 1811 
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ton—Questions, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Mr. Gorst; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 


Mr. Gladstone. . ° ee .. 1812 
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Bartlett; Answers, Mr. J. K. Cross ‘ 
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Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
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Answer, Mr. Trevelyan és 
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Macfarlane; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer. . 
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Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 
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Tue JUDICATURE Acts—TH New Rures—Question, Mr. Whitley ; ; Answer, 
The Attorney General od 
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Lord Randolph Churchill .. es oe 


PRIVILEGE. 
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PartiaMENT—PriviLEGE—Mr. M‘Coan ann Mr. O’Ketty—Observations, 
Mr. M' Coan .. 
Moved, ‘‘That Mr. O’Kelly do attend in his place To- -morrow,’ (Mr. 
Gladstone : :)—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 250, Noes 19; Majority 231.—(Div. List, No. 109.) 
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ParLIAMENT—BvsINEss oF THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. Lewis, Sir Stafford 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—— 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crviz Service Estimates. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I.—Pusitic Works anv Bour.pines. 


(s.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £180,546, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1884, for the Erection, Repairs, and Maintenance of the several Public Buildings 
under the Department of the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland, and for 
the erection of Fishery Piers, and the Sane of certain Parks, Harbours, and 
Navigations ” oe 1344 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £173,257, be 
granted, &c.,’”,—(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor :)—After debate, Question put: —The Com- 
mittee divided ; Ayes 25, Noes 74; Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 110.) 
Original Question again proposed .. 1357 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not exceeding 
£164,546, be granted, &c.,’ — (ir. Molloy :)— After further short debate, Question 
put : "The Committee dir ided ; Ayes 9, Noes 59; Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 111.) 
Original Question again proposed . ee ee 1362 
— short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 
2.) £21,000, Roy al University, Ireland, Buildings.—After short debate, Vote 
‘agreed to 5% o* «» 1365 
(3-) £10,000, Science and Art Buildings, Dublin. 
(4.) £9, 253, to complete the sum for Lighthouses Abroad.—After short debate, 


Vote agreed to os 1366 
(5.) £22,323, to complete the sum for Diplomatic ‘and Consular Buildings. —After 
short debate, Vote agreed to oe os so «» 1367 


Crass II.—Saxanrtes anp Expenses or Crvit DEPARTMENTS. 


.) £37,485, to complete the sum for House of Lords Offices. 

-) £45,057, to complete the sum for House of Commons Offices. 

-) £49,017, to complete the sum for Treasury. 

-) £77,904, to complete the sum for Home Office. 

.) £57,263, to complete the sum for Foreign Office. 

-) £34,379, to complete the sum for Colonial Office. 

-) £26,513, to complete the sum for Privy Council Office. 

.) £100,233, to complete the sum for Board of Trade. 

.) £30,434, to complete the sum for Charity Commission. 

5.) £25,347, to complete the sum for Civil Service Commission. 

.) £48,220, to complete the sum for Exchequer and Audit Department. 

-) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘* That a sum, not exceeding £7,019, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1884, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Registry of Friendly Societies ”’ -. 1370 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £6,719, &c.,’ 
(Dr. Cameron’ :)—After short debate, Question put : ‘~The Committee divided ; rte es 
29, Noes 57 ; Majority 28. - (Div. List, No. 112.) 

Original Question again propesed ., ae “s »» 1381 

After short debate, Vote agreed to. 

(18.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £20,509, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum neeessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1884, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Land Commissioners for 
England, and for defraying the repayable ns to be incurred in matters of 
Inclosure and Drainage”’ 1382 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not oxceeding £19,509, be 
granted, &e.,”—(Mr. Arthur Arnold :)—After short debate, Question put :—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 22, Noes 100; Majority 78.—(Div. List, No. 113.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(19.) £381,047, to complete the sum for the Local Government Board.—After debate, 
Vote agreed to ap 1389 

(20.) Motion made, and Question proposed, soe That a further sum, not exceeding 
£2,864,950, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or towards defraying the 
Charge for tho following Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1884” “4 * oe 3412 


{Then the several Services are set forth.] 
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Surrry—Crvm Service Estimatres—Committee— continued, 


After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again,’ — (Lord Randolph Churchill :\—After further short debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘That a further sum, not exceeding £2,859,950, 
be granted, &c.,””"—(Lord Randolph Churchill) oe oe oe 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a further sum, not exceeding £1,487, 546, 
be granted, &c.,"”—(Sir Walter B, Barttelot :)—Atter short debate, Motion, by leav e, 
withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be ‘reported 7o-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Constabulary and Police (Ireland) (Pay and Pensions) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 28th May | ‘ 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be 

read the third time 7o-morrow. 


Land Improvement and/Arterial Drainage (Ireland) Bill— 
Order for Second Reading read 
Moved, *‘ That the Second Reading of the Bill be deferred. till Thursday 
next,””—(Mr. Courtney :\—After short debate, Motion agreed to:— 
Second Reading deferred till, Thursday next. 


Lord Alcester’s Annuity Bill | Bill 145]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
Bill reported; to be printed, as amended [Bill 207); re-committed for 
Monday next. 


Forest of Dean (Highways) Bill— 


Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee es aa 


Local Government Provisional Order (No. 10) (Leeds) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, 
Sir Charles Ditke) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 206] os 


5.0.] 


aia 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 1. 


Naval Discipline and Enlistment Acts Amendment Bill— 
House in Committee ia x bas . 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on Tuesday next; 

and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 70.) 


TRELAND—ARTERIAL DratnacE—Question, Observations, Lord Monteagle, 
The Earl of Longford; Reply, Lord Carlingford oe ee 


PREVENTION OF Crime (IRELAND) Act, 1882—ComPensaTions—MorTIoNn FOR 
Parers— 

Moved, ** That there be laid before this House, Minutes of Evidence taken in Court, 
before the investigators, under the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Act, and the reports 
upon which His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has awarded compensation 
to persons injured and,to the families of persons who have been murdered,’-—( The 
Marquess of Waterford)” ee ee 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn, 


Treaty oF Bertin—Arricte X.—Burcarra—Question, Observations,' Earl 
Stanhope ; Reply, Earl Granville os , 
(7.0.] 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 1. 
QUESTIONS. 


—— 


Tue Maoistracy (ENGLAND AND WazEs)—PorrsmouTH BorovcH—Ques- 
tion, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Sir William Harcourt % 

Tue Fisnery Boarp (Scortanp) anp THE Post Orrice (Tetzcrapn) De- 
PARTMENT—EXTENSION OF THE TELEGRAPH To OvuTLYING Fisuine Sra- 
Ttrons—Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay ; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. 

Poor Law (IreLanp)—Lvurean Worxnovse—Question, Mr. Kenny; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘ 

Royat Iris Oonsrapu.ary —- Cuarcz acainsr Svn-InsPecror Suara 
(Moym11z)—Question, Mr. Kenny ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

PREVENTION oF Crime (IRELAND) Act, 1882 — THE CoMPENSATION CLAUSE 
-——Murper or Mr. W. M. Bourxe—Question, Mr. Kenny; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan. . 

Poor Law (IRELAND)—Exxction OF Guarprans, Mar1ow—Questions, Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Callan; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan ee 

Scortanp—THE IrisH Nationa LeacvE 1n GLascow—Question, Mr. 
O’Brien ; Answer, The Lord Advocate... 

Covrr or Orman ArpEAL (ScorLanp)—Lecistation—Question, Colonel 
Alexander; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. 

Epvucation Derarruent—Tue “Brive Ripon” i Boarp Scroors—Ques- 


tion, Mr. 8. Morley; Answer, Mr. Mundella 
LireraTurE, ScrENcE, AND Art — THE ReEPUTED “RAPHAEL ’ ’ _ Question, 
Mr. Tomlinson ; Answer, Mr. Courtney .. ee 


LITERATURE, Sctencr, AnD Arr— Tune TAPEsTRIES AT Haxrron Court— 
Question, Mr. Montague Guest ; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

FRANCE AND Curva—Question, Mr. ’ Ashmead- Bartlett ; Answer, Mr. Glad- 
stone oe 

PaRLIAMENT—PvBLIC Bustvess—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone oe 

Papat SEE—DrPLomatic CoMMUNICATIONS W it “THE VartIc an—Mr. Errina- 


ton—Observations, Mr. Gladstone es ry ee 
PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—Mr. M‘Coan anp Mr. O’Ketty— 
Mr. Speaker ; Reply, Mr. O’Kelly :—Short debate thereon oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o0 —— 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


Intanp RevenveE (Crrcutar)—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “‘ the General Order of the 3rd January, issued by the Board of Inland 
Revenue, is an unwarrantable interference on the part of a Public Department in 
the relations between Members of Parliament and their constituents, and an 
invasion of the asi ileges of this Heuse,’’ re Randolph Churchili,)—instead 
thereof es 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; 

Ayes 120, Noes 37 ; Majority 83.—(Div. List, No. 115.) 


a Soe agnia proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
air 
Army (Recruitinc)—‘‘ Waste” or razr Anmy—Observations, Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot; Reply, The Marquess of Hartington :—Debate thereon 
Motion, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, with- 
drawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next, 
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Svurrty—Reront-—Resolutions [May 31] reported oe .. 1566 
Resolutions 1 to 6 agreed to. 
Resolution 7.—After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Resolutions 8 to 12 agreed to. 
Resolution 13.—After short debate, Resolution postponed until Thursday. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


Constabulary and Police (Ireland) (Pay and Pensions) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” —(Wr. Trevelyan) .. 1568 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read the third time, and 





passed. 
Ballot Act Continuance and Amendment Bill [Bill 5)— 
Order for Committee read “i we Pm -. 1571 
After short debate, Committee deferred till Tuesday next, at Two of the 
clock. 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Hildersham) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Secretary 
Sir William Harcourt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 209] .. ab ($678 


Land Drainage Provisional Order (No. 2) (Didcot, &c) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, 
Secretary Sir William Harcourt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 210] 57 
1.0.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 4. 


Army—Tue AvxiLiary Forces — Observations, Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell ; Reply, The Earl of Morley :—Debate thereon 1574 


[7.45.] 
COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 4. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—p—— 


Merropouiran District Ramway — THe VENTILATORS — METROPOLITAN 
Boarp oF Works (District Ratrway)— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Report from the Committee on the Metropolitan 
District Railway Bill [presented on 31st May] be now read,”—(Mr. 
Harriott) oe ae oe ae .. 1612 


Motion agreed to ;—Observations, Mr. Marriott. 


Moved, “That the Standing Orders be suspended, and that leave be given to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to bring in a Bill to amend ‘The Metropolitan 
District Railway Act, 1881,’ in relation to the openings or shafts authorised by that 
Act to be constructed in roads or open spaces within the Metropolis, for the purpose 
of ventilating their Railways; and for other purposes,’—(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) 1616 

Amendment proposed, in line 2, after the word ‘‘ the,” to insert the words 

‘‘Corporation of London and the,”—(Sir Thomas Chambers.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted: ’’—After short 

debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in line 3, after the word ‘‘ Bill,” to insert the 

words ‘‘ or Bills,” —(Sir Thomas Chambers.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That those words be there inserted : ’’—After 
further short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 





Metropolitan Board of Works (District Railway) Bill—Ordered (Sir James M'Garel- 
Hogg, Lord Algernon Perey, Mr. Marriott); presented, and read the first time «+» 1619 
London Commissioners of Sewers (Ventilation of Railways) Bill—Ordered (Sir 
Thomas Chambers, Mr. William Lawrence, Mr. Robert Fowler); presented, and read 
the first time ne - aid 


* ee 1620 
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Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Attorney 
General) ice os .. 1651 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,” —( Jr. 
Warton.) Q 

Question proposed, “‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be committed for Thursday,”—(Mr. Attorney 
General :)—After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill committed for 
Thursday. 

Suprpty—Revrort—Postponed Resolutions [ 31st May] considered . 1707 

Resolution 10:—After short debate, Resolution further postponed till 
Thursday. 

Resolution 13 :—After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 

Registry of Deeds (Ireland) Bill [Bill 202)— 
Moved ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(I/r. Findlater) . 1710 


Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. Biggar :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
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Corn Sales Bill {Bill 95)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(I/r. Rankin) «. 1712 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mfr. 
J. G. Taibot ::\—After further short debate, Motion agreed to :—Debate 
adjourned till Monday 2nd July. 
Land Tax Assessments (Appeals) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Davey, 
Mr, Gregory); presented, and read the first time [Bill 213] ow AZ 
[1.0.] 
LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 
Cathedral Statutes Bill (No. 58)— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Bishop of Carlisle) .. 1717 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2° accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Zuesday next. 
Stolen Goods Bill— 
Bill to amend the law respecting the Recovery of Stolen Articlos; and for 
other purposes—Jresented (The Lord Chancelfor); read 1* (No. 78) ,. 1737 
Pawnbroker’s Bill ({u.t.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 79) ao ae 
[ 6.30. ]} 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
sa 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time ”’ - .. 1788 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, 
and passed. 
Windsor, Ascot, and Aldershot Railway Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be taken into Consideration upon 
Thursday,”—( Viscount Folkestone) os oo -» 1789 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ upon Thursday,” in order 
to insert the word ‘‘ To-morrow,’—(Sir Gabriel Goldney,)—instead 
thereof. 
Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ upon Thursday’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion: ”’—The House divided; Ayes 37, Noes 73; Majority 36.—(Div. 
List, No. 116.) 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Bill, as amended, to be 
considered Zo-morrow. 
QUESTIONS. 
oy 
Vaccination Acts—Prosecurions—Brisrot—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke & Ky eae 
Intanp Revenue—Income Tax on Foreicn Investmenrs—Question, Mr. 
Macfarlane ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1741 
Prevention or Oriwe (Iretanp) Act, 1882—Extra Portcr at BAtLina- 
LOUGH AND Kinrutty—Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan ., an ot ‘2 ». 1742 
Army—Royat Warrant, 1882—Pernsions or Orricers’ Wivows— Question, 
Colonel Alexander ; Answer, Sir Arthur Hayter os oo UES 
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tions, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir 


George Campbell; Answers, Mr. J. K. Cross es os 
Posr Orrice—Postat Service (Scornanp)—Question, Mr. Oraig-Sellar ; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett ie % és 


Prosecution oF Orrences Acr, 1879—‘‘ Tue Queen v. Taytor AND 
Bornes ”—Questions, Sir George ere Mr. R. H. ~— Answers, 
The Attorney General ‘ 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE a Sits PAST Teun O’Orocx 
Rute — Brocxine — Observations, Question, Colonel King-Harman ; 
Answer, Mr. Speaker :—Short debate thereon 

Post Orrice (Contracts)—Tuz Irtsn Mart Serv 1ce—(uestions, Mr. M. 
Brooks, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Gibson; Answers, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Fawcett ve ve 

Rattways (TreLanp)—W EST Citse Ratitway— Question, Mr. Kenny ; a: 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ., ee ; 

PaRLIAMENT—BvsineEss oF THE Hovs—E—Lazovrers (IreLtanp) Bitt—Ques- 
tions, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Buchanan; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


0-—— 
Agricultural Holdings (scotland) Bill [Bill 190|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Zke Lord Advocate) 


After long debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Monday 11th June. 





Ballot Act Continuance and Amendment Bill [Bill 5|— 
Order for Committee read :—WMoved, “That Mr. eines do now leave 
the Chair” .,, ve 


After short debate, it being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned till this day. 


Ways anp Mrans— ) 


Consolidated Fund (No. 3) Bill—) 
Resolution [June 4] reported, and agreed to :—Dill ordered (Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Courtney) ee ve «+ 1808 


It being five minutes to Seven of the clock, the House suspended its 
Sitting. inal: 
The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
Srate-aAIDED Exicration—Resolution, Mr. Rankin ee - 


{ House counted out] [9.5.] 
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Windsor, Ascot, and Aldershot Railway Bill (by Order)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now considered ”’ .. - 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ now considered,”’ in order 
to add the words ‘‘ re-committed to the former Committee,”—( Viscount 
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MINUTES.]—Setzcr Commirree—House of | 
Lords (Construction and Accommodation), | 
Earl Cadogan in place of Earl Stanhope. 

Punuic Bitts—First Reading—General Police 
and Improvement (Scotland) [Provisional 
Order (Broughty Ferry Paving) * (55). 

Second Reading—Glebe Loans (Ireland) Acts | 
Amendment * (35) ; Local Government (Ire- | 
land) Provisional Orders (No. 2) * (27). 

Committee—Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Orders (Limerick Waterworks) * (3) ; 
Pluralities Acts Amendment (42). 

Third Reading—Isle of Man (Harbours) * (50) ; 
Court of Chancery of Lancaster* (43), and | 
passed, 


PARLIAMENT—PARLIAMENTARY PRO- 
CEDURE.—RESOLUTION. 

ORD BALFOUR, in rising to call 

attention to the usage of Parlia- 


VOL. CCLXXIX. [tmp sentes. | 








: notice. 


ment, whereby proceedings on Bills have 
not continuance after a Prorogation ; 
and to move— 


“ That in the opinion of this House it is ex- 
pedient to make such provision, by legislation 
or otherwise, as will enable either House of 
Parliament, if it shall think fit, at any stage of 
its proceedings upon any Bill which shall have 
been passed by the other House of Parliament, 
to adjourn further proceedings upon such Bill to 
such day, as shall for that purpose be then 
named, in the first or second week of the next 
succeeding Session of Parliament,” 


said, that perhaps some apology was 


due from him to the House for bringing 


this very important subject under its 
The question was not altogether 
a new one to their Lordships, because 
on two former occasions it had been 
brough tunder the notice of the House 
by those whose opinions were not the 
least valued among their Lordships. The 
circumstances in which this House was 
placed, and the inconvenience to which 
the present system led, must be well 
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known to many of their Lordships. Some 
time ago he thought of preparing statis- 
tics to prove to their Lordships the great 
number of Bills that came up from the 
other House at a late period of the Ses- 
sion to pass through all the stages of this 
House; but it was not necessary to prove 
these facts in detail, because they must 
be familiar to anyone who took any 
interest in the Business of this House. 
As matters now stood, during the first 
four or five months of the Session, there 
was little or no Business for the House 
of Lords to transact. They sometimes 
heard of ‘‘ the masterly inactivity ;”’ but 
he ventured to say that the position of 
the House was one of compulsory inac- 
tivity, at any rate during the first three 
or four months of the Session; while, 
during the last four or five weeks, nume- 
rous Bills of the first importance were 
sent up from the House of Commons. 
These required the most careful con- 
sideration; but they were hurried 
through the House in a way that 
rendered it necessary, at a very early 
date, to bring in Bills to amend them. 
In illustration of his contention, he would 
refer to the course whieh had been pur- 
sued last Session with regard to the Bills 


of Exchange Bill, which had been intro- 
duced into the other House of Parlia- 


ment early last Session. That measure 
was one of the first importance, as it 
proposed to codify a large portion of the 
Mercantile Law, which dealtwith cheques, 
bills of exchange, promissory notes, and 
similar commercial matters. That Bill 
had been considered for some time by a 
Select Committee, which included a large 
proportion of the legal talent of the 
House of Commons and Members repre- 
senting the principal commercial centres 
of the Kingdom. The Bill, which con- 
tained 100 clauses, was sent up to that 
House pretty well on in the month of 
July, when it was referred to a Select 
Committee of the House. That Com- 
mittee had sat day by day, inclusive of 
Saturdays; but notwithstanding all its 
efforts it was unable, until the 10th of 
August, to make its Report, which re- 
commended 100 Amendments to be made 
in the measure. Inasmuch as Parlia- 
ment rose on the 16th or 17th of August, 
the Standing Orders of the House had to 
be suspended, in order that the Bill 
_ should be passed through all its stages 
before the Prorogation. The result, 
therefore, of such a system as was now 
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in force was, that the House had either 
to pass a Bill in a hurry, or else by 
refusing to pass it they sacrificed all the 
labours of the Session of the other House 
with regard to it. That was a dilemma 
in which this House ought not to be 
placed. During the present Session, 
which had already lasted four months, 
their Lordships had only passed three 
Bills—namely, the Payment of Wages 
in Public-houses Bill, the Medical Act 
Amendment Bill, and the Contempts of 
Court Bill. In his opinion, the time 
of the House would have been much 
more usefully occupied during that 
time if they had been engaged in con- 
sidering several of the Bills which had 
passed the other House during the last 
Session, and had been hurried through 
their stages in this House at its close. 
Various remedies had been devised for 
this state of things. The Government 
had been asked whether they would not 
originate more Bills in the House of 
Lords; and he thought one real reason 
why they did not do so was the great 
jealousy of the House of Commons in 
regard to its privileges with reference 
to Money Bills and Bills referring to 
taxation. He admitted also that the 
Government might be justified in re- 
fusing to introduce many measures of im- 
portance in that House—in the first place, 
on accountof their fearof the action of the 
Conservative majority among their Lord- 
ships. It was obvious that it was very 
undesirable, whether Bills were origi- 
nated in that House or the other, that 
their Lordships’ House should not have 
sufficient time to consider them, con- 
sidering that their House was held re- 
sponsible by the country for the efficiency 
and quality of the legislation which was 
passed. He believed that his proposal 
would go far to remedy the evil to which 
he had called attention. The complaint 
with regard to that evil was no new one, 
because in 1848 the late Lord Derby had 
introduced a Bill dealing with it, the 
Preamble of which was as follows :— 

‘* Whereas, by reason of the great increase of 
public business, it is expedient that additional 
facilities should be afforded for the transaction 
of the same, and the securing of sufficient time 
for ~ due consideration for the Bills sub- 
mitted.” 


He thought that anyone who knew the 
state of affairs in the other House would 
know that the lamentable facility of 
speech and the pressure of Business were 
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the real reasons why Bills did not come 
up to their Lordships’ House until a late 
eriod of the Session. The Bill to which 
e had referred passed through that 
House and went down to the Commons, 
where it was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee; but as they did not report till 
the 11th of August it was not proceeded 
with further. Again, in 1869, the noble 
Marquess sitting near him (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) had introduced another 
which was read in this House a second 
time, and was referred to a Joint Commit- 
tee of both Houses of Parliament. That 
Joint Committee, in their Report, ex- 
pressly admitted the existence of the evil 
complained of, and, while condemning 
the particular remedy for it that was pro- 
posed by the Bill, approved the sugges- 
tion that some remedy should be devised 
to meet it. In the body of the Report 
of that Committee there was no reason 
given why a Bill of that year should not 
be proceeded with in the next Session 
at the stage at which it was dropped, 
nor was there any general opposition to 
the proposal as a matter of principle ; 
but it was simply because there was no 
time that Session to consider it that the 
proposal did not meet with favour. He 
should be very glad indeed if the result 
of the Motion he was making should be 
to have some substantial objection stated 
to the plan, in order that they might 
have an opportunity of considering, and, 
if possible, of answering it. He had 
spoken in his Motion of the ‘‘ usage of 
Parliament ’”’ in this matter, because he 
found that expression in the Preamble 
of the Bill brought in in 1869 ;} but he 
was unable to say when this usage came 
into force. Like many other parts of 
the constitution of Parliament, it was 
very difficult to account for. Probably 
it arose as a matter of convenience, in 
much the same way as the taking of the 
various stages of different Bills; and 
now these various stages had become as 
stereotyped as part of their Forms, and 
were regulated by the Standing Orders. 
But was there any sense in the practice 
as it at present existed? He asked why 
all the work which had to be done in 
getting a Bill through Parliament should 
require to be gone through a second 
time simply because it was not finished 
in the period allotted to one Session? 
Why should all the opposition have to 
be encountered again, all the work of 
Select Committees, and all the business 
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connected with deputations and other 
things—why should all that be done a 
second time if a Bill was dropped simply 


for want of time? On a former occasion - 


it was contended that the improvement 
he advocated should be effected by 
legislation, and the noble Earl on the 
Woolsack (the Earl of Redesdale) said 
that he strongly objected to making 
Standing Orders matter of legislation ; 
but, however effective that might be as 
an argument against a Bill, it was no 
argument against the Motion. It was 
no concern of his whether this improve- 
ment was effected by legislation or by 
Standing Orders. On the whole, he 
thought that if it could be done by 
Standing Orders it would be the simpler 
and readier means of effecting the al- 
teration. The noble Earl had also ob- 
jected that such a change would lead to 
rash and hasty legislation, and he hoped 
the noble Lord would explain more fully 
how it would do so, because, in his opi- 
nion, it was much more likely to mature 
and improve the quality of the legisla- 
tion which passed through that House ; 
while, on the other hand, it would give 
their Lordships’ House fit employment 
for the early period of the Session. An- 
other objection to the proposal was that 
it would help people who came to Par- 
liament with crotchets—that those who 
came with measures which they pressed 
on by all kinds of agitation would have 
greater advantages than they had now. 

But what he would point out in answer 
to that was that no Bill which passed 
the other House of Parliament was shut 
out from receiving the judgment of their 
Lordships’ House—they still had to ex- 
press their opinion upon those measures. 

He did not claim for this proposal that 

it would result in an increased amount 
of legislation, but that it would result in 
that legislation being better considered 
and matured. It was urged, again, that 

if the proposal were adopted it would be 

an interference with the Prerogative of 
the Crown. No doubt there was a power 

vested in the Crown to defeat any pro- 

posed legislation by proroguing Parlia- 

ment before that legislation was passed 

in all its stages; but was that a power 

which was likely to be exercised? If, 

however, it was necessary to prevent 

any infraction of the Prerogative of the 

Crown it could be done by enacting that, 

by Standing Order, or by legislation, 

the consent of the Crown should be re- 
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quired either before the adjournment to 
the next Session of the proceedings on a 
Bill or before they could be resumed. If 
the principle of the Resolution were ap- 
proved, he would willingly leave in their 
Lordships’ hands the question whether 
they should proceed by legislation, or by 
amendment of the Standing Orders, or 
by the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to consider how best the proposal 
could be carried out. He begged to 
move the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 


Moved to resolve, ‘‘ That in the opinion of 
this House it is expedient to make such pro- 
vision, by legislation or otherwise, as will enable 
either House of Parliament, if it shall think 
fit, at any stage of its proceedings upon any 
Bill which shall have been passed by the other 
House of Parliament, to adjourn further pro- 
ceedings upon such Bill to such day as shall 
for that purpose be then named, in the first or 
second week of the next succeeding Session of 
Parliament.’’—( Zhe Lord Balfour.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
mAN of ComMITTEES) said, that as the 
noble Lord had referred to him and the 
opinions which he expressed on a former 
occasion, he would now state that he did 
not think that the alteration proposed 
was necessary. At any rate, that House 
was not called upon to take the initiative. 
No doubt they had the power to act in 
the way which the noble Lord had 
stated, but it was alsoin the power of 
any noble Lord to bring in early in the 
Session any Bill which had not passed in 
the previous Session and to send it down 
quickly to the other House. He thought 
that there were many great objections 
to the proposal of the noble Lord. For 
instance, supposing that a Bill making 
great alterations, such as a Reform Bill, 
came before them, it would be very 
undesirable to have it hanging about 
for the rest of the year for that House 
to determine, and then sent back as an 
amended Bill only to the other House. 
He did not see that they would gain 
anything by taking such a course, and 
thought that it would be far more 
desirable to allow the existing practice 
to continue. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, it 
seemed to him that the House would 
be placed in the most unfortunate posi- 
tion if they adopted the proposal, as 
they would be always under pressure to 
go on with those Bills which required 
the greatest consideration, and would be 
free only to suspend those of minor 
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importance. It seemed to him that such 
Bills as the noble Lord on the Woolsack 
had mentioned were not the only Bills 
that might be referred to. Suppose a 
Corrupt Practices Bill was passed in the 
Lower House, it was most undesirable 
that the House of Lords should suspend 
its action upon a Bill of that character, 
the requirement for which would be 
urgent. The Motion was of an extrava- 
gant kind, and its adoption might involve 
interference with the Prerogative of the 
Crown by making a Dissolution of Par- 
liament inconvenient, if not impossible. 
He would not enter into the terms of 
his noble Friend’s Motion, which spoke 
of the adjournment of the proceedings 
to a special day. Such an arrangement 
would be impossible 

Lorp BALFOUR said, he did not 
propose an adjournment of the House, 
but an adjournment of that particular 
Bill. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, he un- 
derstood, on reading the Motion on the 
Paper, that it was assumed that a Bill 
would be adjourned to a particular day. 
It really seemed to him that without the 
assent of both Houses of the Legislature 
to some course satisfactory to each, it 
would be most unwise to pledge them- 
selves to any abstract Resolution on this 
question ; in fact, it was obvious that 
the matter could not be dealt with with- 
out legislation. Without it their Stand- 
ing Orders would have to be recognized 
by the House of Commons, since they 
would affect the proceedings of the Lower 
House. Discussion on more than one 
occasion was not necessarily disadvan- 
tageous, and in regard to complaints that 
30 or 40 hours were sometimes more 
than once occupied in the discussion of a 
particular Bill, Mr. Bright had said that 
his experience was that by such delibe- 
ration the seed was gradually matured 
and became useful fruit. Again and 
again Bills had been introduced and had 
failed to pass, and in each succeeding 
Session they became better Bills and 
more suitable to the interests of the 
public. He hoped, under these circum- 
stances, the House would not assent to 
the Motion. 

Earnt GRANVILLE said, the noble 
Lord had stated fully and clearly the 
arguments in favour of the Motion he 
had made; at the same time, he was 
bound to say that he could not see what 
rejoinder could be made to the two 




















answers of the noble Lords who had 
just spoken. He did not intend to 
speak then with authority as repre- 
senting the Government, because he 
could not say that the Government had 
considered this particular remedy for the 
evil complained of. They did not think 
it was so serious an evil as to call for an 
immediate remedy, and he doubted whe- 
ther the adoption of the proposal of the 
noble Lord would accelerate legislation. 
He was the more confirmed in that view 
because he remembered that when a 
great authority, the late Lord Derby, 
made a similar suggestion, not only was 
it opposed by the Government of the 
day, of which he (Earl Granville) was a 
Member, but it did not meet with any 
general acquiescence on the part of their 
Lordships’ House. For these reasons he 
hoped the noble Lord would not press 
his Motion to a division. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the noble Earl who had just sat down 
made one speech on this question in 
1869, and another just now, and he con- 
fessed that he preferred the speech of 
1869. On that occasion the noble Earl 
said that, following the example of Lord 
Lansdowne, he should vote, as he had 
always voted, for this particular prin- 
ciple; but now it appeared that for 
some reason or other a change had come 
over the sentiments of the noble Earl. 
For himself, he was formerly of the 
opinion held by the late Lord Derby, 
that some change was necessary in or- 
der to facilitate and improve the pro- 
ceedings of the House; and if he did 
not venture to express the same opinion 
so confidently now, it was rather because 
he did not see any sufficient agreement 
in that House, and still less in the other, 
to make such a remedy at all practicable. 
He was wholly unable to agree with 
the noble Earl that there was no evil to 
correct, for it appeared to him that the 
evil was one that must concern all who 
took an interest in the position and cha- 
racter of their Lordships’ House. What 
happened was this—that during five 
months out of six during which the 
Session lasted their Lordships’ House, 
practically, had no Business at all to 
transact ; no measure was brought be- 
fore them. But towards the end of the 
six months, when the month of August 
came, and when certain circumstances 
to which he need not then particularly 
allude were apt to thin the Benches of 
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the House, there came, as witha rush, the 
whole of the legislation which the House 
of Commons had contrived to get through 
during the Session, and it was then 
passed through their Lordship’s House 
with scarcely a semblance of considera- 
tion. He did not blame the Govern- 
ment for that state of things; but it was 
undoubtedly the fact that measures which 
occupied the other House during many 
nights, which required anxious considera- 
tion, and which had been discussed in 
every part of the country with great ani- 
mation, were very often, from mere lack 
of time, passed over without anything 
more than a perfunctory debate, and 
without that inquiry, by means of Select 
Committees and otherwise, for which 
their Lordships’ House was so eminently 
qualified. He would not admit that the 
present state of things was satisfactory ; 
but whether the precise remedies pro- 
posed by his noble Friend were the 
fittest, he admitted was a question re- 
moved from the region of practical dis- 
cussion by the well-known disinclination 
of the House of Commons to entertain 
it. On the former occasion to which he 
had referred, it had passed their Lord- 
ships’ House without a division; but 
they had found in the Committee of the 
House of Commons the strongest ob- 
jection ; and that had been recently re- 
newed. A Gentleman on the Conserva- 
tive side of the House of Commons (Mr. 
E. Clarke) had made a Motion in that 
House on this subject, and he had re- 
ceived no support, or no considerable 
support, from his political Friends or 
from his political Opponents. He (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) thought that 
both Parties in the House of Commons 
were averse to any such change in their 
procedure. The Conservatives held an 
opinion which might be summarized by 
the view that there had been too much 
legislation, and that it would be in- 
creased by such an arrangement. He 
was not a great enthusiast himself for 
too much legislation, and he did not 
lament the fate of those crotchety Bills 
which the present practice had had the 
effect of stifling. It was very desirable 
that they should be put a stop to; but 
he did not feel altogether satisfied as to 
the mode in which to get rid of them. 
But the Liberals, he thought, had an 
equal objection to any such change, and 
their view was that the present state of 
things practically disarmed the House 
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of Lords. If measures were sent up in 
May or June or July, there would be a 
sufficient number of Peers in the House 
and sufficient time remaining to enable 
them to give that careful consideration 
to the Bills which might make them 
genuinely the product of the wisdom of 
both Houses. As matters were, by the 
dispersion of Members of the House, 
oan still more by the shortness of time, 
their Lordships’ House was practically 
ousted from any effectual share in a 
great part of the legislation ; and as the 
Liberals in general had not a full con- 
fidence in the entire sympathy of 
their Lordships’ House on all pos- 
sible subjects, he thought they were 
glad to see the House partially dis- 
armed. The existence of these two 
feelings made him strongly recommend 
his noble Friend to withdraw his Mo- 
tion, because in the present state of 
things there was no chance of suc- 
cess; and he frankly admitted that 
experience rather led one to look to 
another remedy, if remedy ever should 
be found for this evil. A Motion asso- 
ciated with the name of the noble Earl 
the Chairman of Committees (the Earl 
of Redesdale) used to be made many 
years ago, that the House should. not 
proceed to read a Bill a second time 
after a fixed date. The real remedy 
could only be adopted when the opinion 
of the House was thoroughly in unison 
with such a proposal. That it was not 
so in unison at present was proved by 
the fact that that Motion, adopted in 
deference to the noble Earl’s authority 
in the House, was so eaten out by fre- 
quently recurring exceptions that it was 
found necessary to abandon it. He 
hoped that as the time went on the House 
would feel more deeply how little conso- 
nant with its dignity and power the 
present state of things was; and when 
that feeling should have thoroughly per- 
vaded it, he had no fear that any jea- 
lousy on the part of the other House of 
Parliament would prevent its taking a 
full and effective share in legislation. 
If it did not take that share now, he 
was compelled to think that it was very 
much because Members of the House 
did not think it necessary that it should 
be claimed. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, there was in 
this country a growing feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the failure of Parlia- 
ment to meet the demands of the people 
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for legislation. He felt that, considering 
the words of the late Lord Derby, he 
had been fully justified in placing the 
Motion upon the Table in its present 
form. After what had been said, how- 
ever, he would ask leave to withdraw 
the Motion. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ HECLA”—THE SUEZ 
CANAL. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH, in rising to 
ask, Whether it was the intention of the 
Admiralty to construct any vessel or 
vessels expressly for the purposes to 
which H.M.S. ‘‘ Hecla” had been con- 
verted ; and whether, in the construction 
of vessels of war, the proposed draught 
of water, with reference to the depth 
of the Suez Canal, was an element of 
consideration ? said, the Hecla was quite 
different from any other ‘vessel in the 
Service, and had been purchased from 
the Merchant Navy by Mr. Smith, and 
therefore the present Board of Admiralty 
were not responsible for her. She was 
fitted up as a torpedo defence vessel, 
and was intended originally as an ex- 
periment, to be followed up by vessels 
of the same class if she were success- 
ful. He condemned the practice of pur- 
chasing merchant vessels for the Navy, 
as he believed that practice to be ex- 
pensive and inexpedient in the long run; 
and he had received information that 
the Hecla was not quite what she had 
been intended to be. Before putting 
the Question, he should like to ask the 
noble Earl, who he believed was re- 
sponsible for Zhe Navy List, whether it 
would not be possible to introduce a 
little more information into it; and also 
whether he considered that the one 
naval attaché was sufficient, when other 
Powers sent an attaché to every country 
in the world? The Russian Government 
had sent a naval attaché to this country 
for the purpose of ascertaining {the 
method of construction which prevailed 
in our Dockyards, and they actually had 
obtained possession of certain informa- 
tion which this country desired to con- 
cealfromthem. Then, again, the draught 
of water of our large iron-clads was a 
matter of the utmost importance in con- 
nection with the depth of the Suez Canal. 
The Canal had a depth of only 24 feet 
8 inches. One foreign Power had 11 iron- 
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clads of the first class capable of passing 
through the Suez Oanal, and seven or 
eight others were being built. This he 
regarded as a standing danger to our 
commerce in the absence of lighter 
draught vessels of the same magnitude 
in our Navy. It was quite possible, in 
the event of war, that sudden attacks 
might be made upon our commerce, and 
if they were they ought to be in a position 
at once to send powerful vessels through 
the Canal. He would now, in conclu- 
sion, ask the Question of which he had 
given Notice. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, the noble Viscount asks me whe- 
ther, in the construction of vessels of 
war, their draught of water is an import- 
ant consideration in reference to the 
Suez Canal? Itis, of course, an element 
of consideration ; but in the case of first 
class iron-clads, it is not possible to con- 
struct them with a draught sufficiently 
light to enable them to pass through 
the Suez Canal. In the late operations 
in Egypt we had several vessels in the 
Canal; and since that time two iron-clad 
ships of considerable power—the Ajax 
and Agamemnon—have been greatly ad- 
vanced, and they, as well as two others 
now in course of construction, will be 
able to pass through it. I may say that 
its depth is not 24 feet 8 inches, but 
something over 26 feet; 24 feet 8 inches 
is the limit of draught permitted by 
the Canal regulations to vessels which 
enter it. The noble Viscount has re- 
ferred to the Heela. We do not think 
it advisable to spend more money in 
constructing a class of vessels which can 
readily be bought at any time. With 
regard to the question of additional naval 
attachés, I may say that at present we 
have only one, and not two, as the noble 
Viscount imagines, and we think for our 
present purposes one is sufficient ; he is 
at present stationed in France. The fact 
is, the reason why foreign nations send 
attachés into this country is because they 
think they have much to learn from us. 
We do not deny that we may have some- 
thing to learn from them; but we do 
not think we can obtain from them as 
much information as they can from us, 
and therefore we do not think it neces- 
sary to station a naval attaché constantly 
at any foreign Court. We send one to 
any place where there is reason to expect 
a particular advantage. With respect to 
the free admission of foreign attachés into 
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our Dockyards, the factis, it isimpossible, 
in the case of great ships and great guns, 
to keep anything secret, so we consider 
that the best plan is frankly to show 
whatever we have to show in the way 
of shipbuilding. There is no difficulty 
placed in the way of our naval attachés 
visiting the Dockyards and ships of 
foreign nations, and this country is bound 
to act in a reciprocal spirit. As to the 
proposal to give additional information 
respecting Her Majesty’s ships in the 
Navy List, that list has.a tendency to 
get more and more bulky, and the noble 
Viscount will, I am confident, find the 
information he requires in other official 
documents which have peen published. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1882—SEC. 17—-ANNUAL DRAINAGE 
INSTALMENTS. 

QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or WATERFORD, 
in rising to ask the Lord President of 
the Council, Whether the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government had been 
called to a letter which recently ap- 
peared in the Dublin ‘‘ Daily Express,” 
signed by Mr: Thomas W. Webber, 
showing the unjust effect of the Arrears 
Act on those landlords who were liable 
to the payment of annual drainage in- 
stalments; and whether the Treasury 
would consider the expediency and jus- 
tice of remitting such instalments pro- 
portionate to the amount of arrears of 
rent cancelled? said, he had put the same 
Question to the noble Lord the Lord 
President of the Council last week, and 
was then told that further Notice of it 
would have to be given. He now ven- 
tured to put the Question again. The 
case he referred to was one of the 
greatest hardship. The statement by 
Mr. Webber showed that he was agent 
to a gentleman who had laid out a very 
large sum of money upon what their 
Lordships’ House and various Govern- 
ments had always encouraged in Ire- 
land, the improvement of tenants’ hold- 
ings. The total amount borrowed from 
the Public Works Department ‘since 
the year 1863 for that purpose was 
£19,993 118. 5d., of which £8,695 15s. 10d. 
was laid out on farm buildings and cot- 
tages, and £11,297 15s. 7d. upon drain- 
age. That money bore interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent, amounting to £1,168 
a-year; but as soon as the Arrears 
Act had passed a sum of £1,248 was at 
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once wiped off. Of course, he looked to 
his rents to pay the interest; but the 
Government, while they deprived him, 
on the one hand, of the means of paying 
it, served him with writs with the other 
for the amount of interest due upon this 
loan. He could hardly believe there 
could be such a case of injustice, or that 
the report he had seen was true, s0 
he brought it under the notice of his 
noble Friend the Lord President of the 
Council (Lord Carlingford). Since that 
time an answer had been given in the 
House of Commons which was most un- 
satisfactory. The answer was that the 
public charges referred to were not 
public charges under Section 17 of the 
Arrears Act. When the Bill was pass- 
ing through the House they understood 
that the 17th section covered these cases. 
That section applied to ‘‘ quit rent, tithe 
rent, and other charges.” 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
SIDENT of the Councit): Such other 
charges. 

Tue Maroqvess or WATERFORD 
said, he thought that the words were 
intended to cover the case he put. It 
seemed, however, that such charges 
were not to be covered, and while the 
rent had been wiped off by the Govern- 
ment, the unfortunate landlord had to 
pay at the same rate. The practice of 
the Sub-Commissioners in Ireland had 
been to wipe off any increase in rent 
made under any circumstances during 
the last 10 or 15 years, so that the 
landlord who had spent money in im- 
_ proving his property, and put on an in- 
_ Crease of rent to recoup himself, had it 

all wiped away by the Commissioners. 
He thought it a hardship upon those 
landlords who had Jaid out the money 
in the interests of their tenants that they 
should be compelled to pay burdens 
which the tenant was relieved from. He 
hoped the noble Lord would give them 
some information, as great interest was 
taken in these matters. 

Tue Eant or BELMORE said, that 
before an answer was given he should 
like to ask the Lord President if the in- 
stalments of tithe rent charge payable 
by landowners in Ireland who might 
have commuted the charges on their 
estates under the Irish Church Act, 
1869, would be treated as ordinary pay- 
ments of tithe rent charge in connection 
with the section of the Arrears Act of 
1882 which entitled landowners to a re- 
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mission proportionate to the amount of 
arrears cancelled? He put this Ques- 
tion because it dealt with a kindred 
subject. There was the slight differ- 
ence that the question to which his 
noble Friend referred dealt with the 
loans for improving the land and dwell- 
ings, while the charge to which he re- 
ferred was the tithe rent charge com- 
muted, and which had now become sim- 
ply a public tax. He thought the case 
of those landlords who had not com- 
muted their tithe rent charges should 
not be different from those who had 
done so. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
SIDENT of the CounctL) said, that both 
Questions should, strictly speaking, 
have been answered by his noble Friend 
who represented the Treasury; but he 
had communicated with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and was glad to 
be able to answer them himself. He 
must remind the noble Marquess and 
the noble Earl of what the provi- 
sions in the Arrears Act on these 
matters were, because the answers to 
both Questions depended upon the ac- 
tual wording of those provisions. The 
section of the Act quoted by the noble 
Marquess named the public charges 
which might be remitted under the Act 
in the proportion of the arrears wiped 
out, and those public charges consisted 
of tithe rent charge, income tax, and 
quit rent, or any of such charges—that 
was, any one of the charges thus enume- 
rated. The words of the Act could 
have no other meaning. That was the 
sense in which the Treasury read the 
section, and it was the obvious meaning. 
The Treasury had no power, therefore, 
to remit any other charges than those 
mentioned. The answer to the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Belmore) was that the 
payments referred to by him were not 
tithe rent charges, but instalments of 
the charges into which tithe rent charges 
had been commuted under the Church 
Act. As to the loans for drainage 
referred to by the noble Marquess, 
they also clearly did not come under 
the terms of the Act, and no re- 
mission could, therefore, be allowed; 
but he (Lord Carlingford) was assured 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
so far as the time of repayment was 
concerned, no hardship would be in- 
flicted upon landlords, nor undue pres- 
sure be brought to bear, in cases where 
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arrears were still unpaid, or where 
grants under the Act of last year had 
been delayed. 


PLURALITIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Bishop of Exeter.) 
(No. 42.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON asked 
for some explanation of the necessity for 
the Bill. 

Tue Bisnor or EXETER said, that 
experience had shown that change was 
necessary in many cases. It was found 
that there were benefices which it was 
unquestionably better should be held in 
plurality, but which could not be so held 
under the present Acts. These Acts in- 
cluded churches within three miles of 
each other, the value of one of the bene- 
fices not exceeding £100. The Bill pro- 
posed to extend the distance to five miles, 
and to allow one of the benefices to be 
of the annual value of £200. As things 
now stood, benefices were frequently 
vacant for years, because no one could 
be got to take them. Another reason 
for this Bill was the impossibility of 
getting curates at £80 per year, as in 
former times. 

House in Committee (according to 
order); an amendment made; the Re- 
port thereof to be received Zo-morrow. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o'clock, till To-mor- 

row, a quarter past 

Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 7th May, 1883. 





MINUTES. ]—-Surrry—considered in Committee 
—£937,100, Expense of Victuals and Clothing 
for Seamen and Marines—r.P. 

Pustic Bitts —Second Readina—Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Orders * [153]. 
Considered as amended—Municipal Corporations 

(Unreformed) [156]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—enQriore 
MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL BILL. 

Sir JOSEPH BAILEY moved— 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Manchester Ship Canal Bill that they 
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have power to inquire and consider whether the 
powers respecting the Canal can be properly 
granted, regard being had to the question whe- 
ther, to make the Canal effective, a low-water 
channel in the estuary of the Mersey be neces- 
sary, and whether the formation and mainte- 
pg of such a channel is reasonably practi- 
cable.’’ 


Motion agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


NAVY—ENGINE-ROOM ARTIFICERS. 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether it is the case 
that the recent circular with regard to 
engine-room artificers having been placed 
beiore the men (entered before November 
1882), in order to ascertain how many 
of them would accept its terms, the re- 
turns already received show that less 
than five per cent. are willing to accept 
them, and that these are in special em- 
ployment; and, if this is so, will the 
Admiralty consider the advisability of 
withdrawing a circular so obnoxious to 
this class, with the view to the introduc- 
tion of a more beneficial one ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
As I stated, in answer to a Question by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Macliver) a few days ago, 
we have not yet received complete 
Returns as to the extent to which the 
new terms offered to engine-room arti- 
ficers are accepted. It will be some time 
before we can tell the ultimate result. 

Caprrain PRICE: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman tell us what number of the men 
have already accepted the Circular? I 
understand that upwards of 200 have 
already expressed their opinion against 
it; and as I shall raise the point on the 
Estimates it will save time if the infor- 
mation is forthcoming. 


[No reply was given. | 


AFRICA (RIVER CONGO)—ACTION OF 
PORTUGAL. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, notwithstanding the answers 
that have already been given in this 
House upon the subject, the Governor 
General of Angola has caused notice to 
be given to the agents of the British 
mail steamers at St. Paul de Loanda 
that a Portuguese official had been ap- 
pointed at Banana to put the visé on 
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their bills of health; whether the Go- 
vernor of Angola had also notified to 
the agents of British mail steamers the 
appointment of a Portuguese postmaster 
at Congo, and stated that all correspond- 
ence which those steamers might bring 
for the Congo was to be delivered to 
that official; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to request 
the Portuguese Government to instruct 
the Governor General of Angola to with- 
draw these orders so far as they affect 
British vessels, subjects, and mails going 
to the Congo and to neutral ports out- 
side the possessions of Portugal ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon has 
been informed by the Portuguese Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs that, as there 
was no direct telegraphic communication 
between Lisbon and Angola, instructions 
to the Governor General of that Pro- 
vince, in the terms of the information 
contained in my reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright) 
on the 23rd ultimo, had been sent by 
the first vessel leaving for that place. 
At the request of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ter, the Portuguese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has further promised to telegraph 
these instructions to the Portuguese Con- 

. sul at the Cape of Good Hope, with 
directions to forward them to Angola. 


TRELAND — COMMISSIONERS OF NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION — MR. OWEN 
RYAN, ASSISTANT TEACHER IN THE 
BELFAST NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the salary has been withheld, up to 
the present, from Mr. Owen Ryan, who 
was appointed as seventh assistant in the 
Milford Street Male National School, 
Belfast, on the 10th day of October 
1882, and whose appointment was noti- 
fied to the Board of Education on the 
21st day of February 1883; and also if 
it is not true that the said Owen Ryan 
was previously employed in the capacity 
of principal teacher at the Clonmore 
Male National School, county Tipperary, 
where the Commissioners, by their letter 
of 24th August 1882, granted him pro- 
visional classification, pending next an- 
nual examination to be held in July 
1883; and, if so, if he would explain 
why his salary has been withheld ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
the average attendance was not high 
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enough to qualify the Milford Street 
School for assistance. The circumstances 
with regard to Mr. Owen Ryan were as 
stated ; but they had no bearing upon 
the refusal to pay his salary as teacher 
at the Belfast school. 


POST OFFICE—MAIL CARTS AND 
NEWSPAPER PARCELS. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he cannot re- 
lax the prohibition to the contractors for 
mail carts and cars to be employed by 
the Parcels Post with regard to their 
carrying parcels under the weight of 
seven pounds for the public, so far as to 
permit of private arrangements being 
made by the proprietors of newspapers 
for the carriage of small parcels of news- 
papers as heretofore ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Post- 
master General, If mail carriers will be 
forbidden in the North of Ireland to 
carry newspaper parcels as heretofore, 
except at postal parcel rates; and, if he 
is aware that such a prohibition will 
virtually double the cost of country 
newspapers ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: With the view of 
preventing any interference with the 
cheap and early circulation of newspapers 
in rural districts, I have, after giving 
the subject careful consideration, de- 
cided to allow contractors for mail carts 
and cars to continue, as at present, to 
enter into private arrangements with 
newspaper proprietors for the carriage 
of parcels of newspapers; but on the 
understanding that the carrying of 
newspapers in no way interferes with 
either the Letter or Parcel Postal Ser- 
vice. 

Mr. MACARTNEY, Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say, if possible, when 
he expects the new Parcels Post to come 
into operation ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: It has been decided 
that the Inland Parcels Post shall come 
into operation on Wednesday, the Ist of 
August. A Circular will be issued to 
the public this afternoon as to the di- 
mensions of parcels, the rates, and 
other particulars. 


POST OFFICE—THE PARCELS POST— 
APPOINTMENT OF OFFICIALS. 
Mr. KENNY asked the Postmaster 
General, in anticipation of the Parcels 
Post coming into operation shortly, Has 
any of the superior appointments under 
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it yet been made; and, if so, what has 
been the mode of selection, and has any 
undue preference been given to the 
Postal over the Telegraph branch of 
the Service, complaint having arisen 
that such was the case on the promulga- 
tion of the late scheme; and, will any 
of the appointments fall to the share of 
those telegraph clerks who, owing to 
the requirements of the Service, have 
long service in provincial offices, and 
who have not fared so well under late 
revision as some of their more fortunate 
brethren, of equal service, attached to 
larger offices ? 

Me. FAWCETT: I do not, at pre- 
sent, anticipate that the introduction 
of the Parcels Post will necessitate any 
appointments of the kind which I pre- 
sume the hon. Member has in view; at 
any rate, the number will be very small, 
and in making selections for them care 
will be taken to promote the best quali- 
fied. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—TELEGRAPH CLERKS, BEL- 
FAST. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, If it is true that there are a 
number of telegraph clerks in the Bel- 
fast office with from nine to twelve 
years’ service, performing night and 
Sunday duty, who are only allowed two 
weeks’ annual leave, while others in 
the same office with only six or eight 
years’ service, performing exactly similar 
duties, are granted an annual leave of 
three weeks ; if this be so, why is this 
distinction made between members of 
the same staff of tlhe Belfast office; and 
will he have the anomaly removed ; and, 
if it is not also a fact that clerks in the 
Dublin office, with similar service and 
performing precisely the same duties, 
are allowed three weeks’ leave in the 
year? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I stated, in reply 
to a Question put to me last year, that 
the telegraph clerks at Belfast had been 
found to be enjoying exceptional indul- 
gence in the matter of annual leave of 
absence, and this indulgence, while con- 
tinued to those who already enjoyed it, 
was not to be extended to others. The 
officers referred to as having only a fort- 
night in the course of the year, though 
of longer service than some who have 
three weeks, have entered the Belfast 
office since the difference between that 
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office and others has been discovered. 
As regards Dublin, I may state that 
some time since it was decided that 
future entrants into that office would 
be allowed only the same period of 
annual leave as the staff at Belfast. 


INCOME TAX — ASSESSMENT OF 
PROFITS MADE ABROAD. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the Inland Revenue Commissioners are 
justified in calling upon residents in this 
Country to return for assessment to the 
Income Tax profits arising or accruing 
to their credit from property, trade, or 
manufactures, such profits being made 
abroad under the protection of and sub- 
ject to the taxation of Foreign or Colo- 
nial Governments, except for the pro- 
portion of such profits us may have been 
received for expenditure in this Country ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuizpers) : Yes, Sir; there 
is no doubt whatever that, by law, resi- 
dents in this country are required to 
return for assessment the full amount of 
their profits made abroad, and not only 
the amounts remitted for expenditure 
in this country. The hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Macfarlane) is, I believe, 
about to raise this question on the 8th 
clause of the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue Bill, and I shall then be abie, I 
hope, to show how untenable the appa- 
rent contention of my right hon. Friend 
would be. 

Mr. J.G. HUBBARD said, that when 
the Motion was discussed he would draw 
the attention of the House to the griev- 
ances to which his Question alluded. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked at what 
hour the right hon. Gentleman would 
get Progress reported on the Navy Esti- 
mates, so that the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill might be discussed ? 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman still 
persisted with Part 3 of that Bill ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, the con- 
duct of Business was not in his hands. 
With regard to the Question of the right 
hon. Baronet, he would prefer not to 
make any statement until the Bill was 
before the House. 


SOUTH AFRICA—LANGALIBALELE. 
Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, What 
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efforts have been made by Her Majesty’s 
Government to take advantage of what 
was regarded in November 1882 as 
“the present opportune moment’ for 
releasing the Chief Langalibalele from 
captivity; whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment still entertain the hope they 
did in 1880 that ‘there are no insur- 
mountable obstacles to that Chief’s early 
return to Natal;”’ and, whether he will 
lay any Correspondence on the subject 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir Henry 
Bulwer has been requested to prepare 
and transmit the conditions which are 
thought necessary to be attached to the 
return of Langalibalele, and as soon as 
the Legislative Council of Natal re- 
assemble they will be informed of the 
details of the proposed arrangement, 
which will then, I hope, be carried out 
without delay. The Correspondence in 
the matter will be laid on the Table with 
the next collection of Natal Papers. 


Poor Law 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS FOR CASTLEBLAYNEY— 
THE PAPERS. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he will produce the papers re- 
lating to or connected with the inquiry 
ordered by the Local Government Board, 
and held at Castleblayney Workhouse, 
9th September 1882 concerning the 
election of Poor Law Guardians for 
Castleblayney Division in June 1882 ; 
and, what decision the Local Govern- 
ment Board came to in this matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
there was no objection to produce the 
Papers; but the Correspondence was 
very voluminous, and extended over four 
months, and he would rather show it to 
the hon. Gentleman privately. The evi- 
dence was very contradictory, and the 
Local Government Board did not feel 
justified in coming to any decision on 
the matter. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—ROSSCLARE PIER AND HAR- 
BOUR. 

Cotone. COLTHURST asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to a letter from the Under Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, dated 30th 
January 1883, to the Earl of Granard 
with reference to an application fora 
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fresh loan towards the completion of 
Rossclare Pier and Harbour, county 
Wexford, in which His Excellency de- 
clines to recommend such application 
until the amount of traffic on the un- 
finished pier has been ascertained, or 
until collateral security for a further loan 
is offered; whether the Commissioners 
of the Harbour have not stated that 
the unfinished state of the Pier and 
Harbour exclude the possibility of in- 
creased .traffic; and, whether he will 
recommend an inquiry into the truth or 
otherwise of the above statement? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I have seen the 
letter referred to, and also a subsequent 
Memorial from the Harbour Board to 
the effect stated in the second paragraph 
of the Question. This application, being 
for a loan under the Harbours and Pass- 
ing Tolls Act, falls to be dealt with by 
the English Public Works Loans Board, 
who have inquired fully into the matter, 
and have declined to accede to the ap- 
plication for a fresh loan. I should hesi- 
tate before in any way interfering with 
their discretion; but I have satisfied my- 
self that in this case they have arrived 
at a right conclusion. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—MR. 
J. F. L. M‘FARLANE, J.P. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is true that an action was 
recently brought against Mr. James 
Francis Lennox M‘Farlane, J.P. Morien, 
Dundrum, county Dublin, before Chief 
Baron Palles, for blowing up a portion 
of his neighbour’s premises with dyna- 
mite; whether a verdict for £100 was 
found against him; whether he settled 
the action by going through the Bank- 
ruptey Court and has never paid the 
costs; and, whether he will continue 
this gentleman in the Commission of the 
Peace ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The facts of this 
case are not before me; but I am aware 
that they are at present under the con- 
sideration of the Lord Chancellor. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—DONEGAL 
WORKHOUSE—THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he is aware that the Catholic 
Chaplain of Donegal Workhouse has 
resigned in consequence of the refusal 
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of the Protestant majority of the guar- 
dians to permit the presence of any 
Catholic official or to pay a Catholic 
Catechist for the instruction of the 
Catholic children; and, what steps he 
proposes to take to provide for the rights 
of conscience of the Catholic inmates, 
numbering nearly ninety per cent. in 
Donegal Workhouse? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that it is the case that the Roman Ca- 
tholic Chaplain of Donegal Workhouse 
has resigned on the ground stated. The 
Guardians, I understand, persist in their 
refusal to appoint a Catechist, one ground 
of their refusal being that some years 
ago the salary of the Chaplaincy was in- 
creased by £5, partly on account of his 
having to catechize the inmates himself. 
I have already stated that the Local Go- 
vernment Board consider the application 
for the appointment of a Catechist rea- 
sonable, and regret the action of the 
Guardians; but they have no power to 
appoint a Catechist. I can only express 
my hope that the Guardians will alter 
their decision in the matter. 


GENERAL POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT)—ACCOMMODATION. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is proposed to en- 
large the accommodation of the Tele- 
graph Department of the General Post 
Office by adding a story to the present 
building; what height from the ground 
the new story will be; how many per- 
sons will be located in the building 
when completed ; and, what precautions 
against fire it is proposed to take? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I may state that the 
height of the floor of the new story in 
the Telegraph Department above the 
pavement is 76 feet. The maximum 
number of persons employed in the en- 
tire building is about 2,500. Of course, 
the whole number are not employed at 
one time. About 300 are employed at 
night. The building is fire-proof, and 
every precaution is taken against fire by 
having large tanks on the top of the 
building and hydrants on each floor. 
The means of exit are so good that it is 
considered that the whole staff at the 
busiest time of the day could leave the 
building in 10 minutes. 


In answer to a further Question from 
Mr. Rircuie, 
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Mr. FAWCETT stated that, to the 
best of his belief, no more than 2,000 
persons were ever employed in the 
building at the same time. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—PRO- 
CURATORS FISCAL AND PRIVATE 
PRACTICE — CASE OF WILLIAM 
MEIKLE. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether his attention has been 
called to a Petition for inquiry into his 
case, sent to the Home Secretary by 
William Meikle, accountant in Edin- 


burgh, convicted, in April 1881, of 


breach of trust and embezzlement; and, 
whether there is any truth in the state- 
ment made therein that Robert Laidiaw 


Stuart, Procurator Fiscal of Court of ° 


Midlothian, at whose instance the pro- 
secution against Meikle was undertaken, 
was a partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Stuart and Cheyne, W.S., who had been 
employed as agents in the civil disputes 
out of which the charge of breach of trust 
and embezzlement originated ; and, if so, 
whether he will urge upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of adopting means to 
prevent public prosecutors compromising 
their position of neutrality by engaging 
in private practice in districts where 
they prosecute in the public interest ? 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr): A Petition was received from 
William Meikle, who was convicted of 
breach of trust and embezzlement in 
1881 by the unanimous verdict of the 
jury. The presiding Judge reports the 
case to have been a very bad one, and 
Meikle was twice previously convicted of 
the same offence in the Sheriff Court of 
Lanarkshire in 1876 and 1877. Myr. 
Stuart, Procurator Fiscal of Mid Lo- 
thian, is.a partner of the firm of Stuart 
and Cheyne, W.S. Mr. Stuart reports 
that his firm never were, to his know- 
ledge, employed as agents in any civil 
dispute connected with the matters out 
of which the charge of breach of trust 
and embezzlement arose. But Meikle 
has forwarded a letter which shows that 
he had had correspondence with that 
firm on a subject which had a connec- 
tion, though not a very direct connec- 
tion, with the criminal charge. In the 
present case, I cannot find the slightest 
indication that the interests of justice 
have suffered by Mr. Stuart’s partner- 
ship in a professional firm. But I am 


} of opinion that it is desirable, where 
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possible, that Procurators Fiscal should 
not engage in private practice as so- 
licitors. An absolute rule to this effect 
would involve a heavy demand on the 
Treasury. But on the occurrence of re- 
cent vacancies, wherever the salary has 
admitted of it, provision has been made 
for the separation of the public duties 
from private practice. 


NAVY—IRON-CLADS FOR FOREIGN 
POWERS. 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he will state the 
number of ironclad vessels building’in 
the private yards of this Country for 
Foreign Powers, their size, probable 
armament, and the dates on which they 
will probably be completed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
We are aware of only one ship, of 5,700 
tons displacement, being built in this 
country for a foreign Power. She is 
well advanced, and I understand that 
another ship of the same character has 
been recently ordered. 


INDIA—DEBATES ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, Whether, as 
Tuesday next is the only day during the 
past two years when any opportunity 
has been found to discuss any matters 
relating to India, except on the day of 
the Budget Statement at the end of 
August, he will postpone the Motion 
which stands in his name, at the time 
of Private Business, to some other 
day? 

THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS (Sir Arruvur Orway), in reply, 
said, he fully recognized the importance 
of the subject to which the hon. Gentle- 
man had referred in his Question; but 
he had also received a letter from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter), who was Chair- 
man of the Committee appointed by the 
House last year to examine into the mat- 
ters which were regulated by Standing 
Order 167, informing him that he had 
bee suddenly summoned to Scotland, 
and would be unable to attend to-mor- 
row to take part in the discussion of 
his (Sir Arthur Otway’s) Notice of Mo- 
tion. Under these circumstances, he 


would postpone the Motion till another 
day. 


Lhe Lord Advocate 
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SOUTH AFRICA—(THE TRANSVAAL)— 
MURDER OF MR. J. S. M‘GILLORAY. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Oo- 
lonies, Whether he has yet received any 
details of the barbarous murder of Mr. 
James Scott M‘Gilloray and another 
Englishman by the Boers in the Trans- 
vaal last September, as recorded in the 
Colonial Papers brought to the know- 
ledge of the Colonial Office so long as 
last January ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Our de- 
spatch to the High Commissioner in- 
structing him to make inquiries relative 
to the death of Mr. M‘Gilloray and an- 
other Englishmen on the borders of the 
Transvaal crossed despatches from Sir 
Hercules Robinson in which he informed 
the Secretary of State that the matter 
had been brought to his notice by the 
Cape Government, and that he had in- 
structed Mr. Hudson to make a repre- 
sentation on the subject to the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal State. We have 
not yet heard anything further in the 
matter. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—AP- 
POINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL COM- 
MISSIONERS. 


Cotonen COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, during the Whit- 
suntide Recess, the Government will 
consider the advisibility of appointing 
one or two additional Land Commis- 
sioners, so as to form a second Court of 
Appeal, and to thus dispose of the large 
number of appeals (over 4,000) within a 
reasonable period ? 

Mx. TREVELYAN : Sir, this is a very 
important matter; but the Government 
really consider that they cannot make 
any statement with regard to it. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS — THE 
BOARD OF TRADE—RESIGNATION 
OF PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether it is true 
that Professor Tyndall, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
has resigned his position as Scientific 
Adviser to the Board of Trade and the 
Lighthouse Boards; and, if so, what 
reasons he has assigned for so doing ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I am sorry 
to say that Dr. Tyndall has resigned 
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his position as Scientific Adviser to the | 
Trinity House, the Irish Light Commis- 
sioners, and the Board of Trade. He 
has not stated very precisely his reasons 
for so doing; but no doubt they are 
indicated in a lengthy Correspondence 
which has taken place between Dr. Tyn- 
dall and the Board of Trade. If the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman thinks 
the production of these Papers suffi- 
ciently important I shall not oppose the 
Motion. 

Mr. GIBSON : I will move.it. Will | 





the right hon. Gentleman include in the | 
Correspondence that with the Trinity 
House, the Board of Trade, the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lights, and the 
Irish Lights Commission ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I will in- 
quire, and communicate with the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS — THE 
METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary of | 
State for the Home Department, What | 
are the intentions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with reference to those officers 
of the Metropolitan Police Force who 
have been employed in the administra- 
tion of the Contagious Diseases Act ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, the Government, im conse- 
quence of the vote which the House 
came to the other night, had thought it 
right to repeal such portions of the Acts 
as might appear to be optional with the 
Government. The employment of the | 
Metropolitan police was merely optional, 
and therefore it had been discontinued. 

Mr. GORST: Will those men so pre- 
viously employed be retired, or will any 
consideration be shown to them? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Cer- 
tainly, Sir. These men will not suffer 
in their employment owing to the step 
the Government has taken. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
should like to ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether the ordinary 
police in garrison towns are still to be 
employed for carrying out the Acts? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. and gallant Member must know 
that I have no voice in that matter. The 
Secretary of State has no authority what- 
ever over police in boroughs, I can 
give the local authorities no instruc- | 








tions as what to do or what not to do. | 
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ARMY—SOLDIERS’ ILLEGITIMATE 
CHILDREN. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If his attention has been 
drawn to the following statement in 
a letter from the Rev. F. W. Taylor, 
Chaplain of Maidstone Union, to the 
editor of the ‘‘ Times ” :— 

“T speak from experience, and information, 
that on a low average the number of children 
unlawfully begotten by soldiers would be four 
in each 500 unions out of 632, thus giving a 


| population of 2,000 illegitimate children annu- 
| ally, for the maintenance of which neither the 


mothers nor the ratepayers have any redress ;”’ 


and, whether the Government will make 
any proposal to remedy the state of 
things described ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 


|The writer of the letter in Zhe Times 


would seem to have been unaware of a 
fact, which is no doubt well-known to 
the hon. Member, that, under the Army 
Act, a soldier is liable to a payment of 
ls. 9d. a-week for the maintenance of 
an illegitimate child, and that in cases 
where the paternity is. properly estab- 
lished, this payment is always enforced. 
After full consideration, it was decided 


that 3d. a-day was the utmost that a . 


soldier’s pay could bear. 


ARTERIAL DRAINAGE (IRELAND)—THE 
RIVER SHANNON—DRAINAGE 
WORKS AT MEELUK. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If the drainage works at 
Meeluk have been stopped although still 
incomplete ; and, whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to resume these 
works and to carry them to completion ? 

Mr, COURTNEY: Assuming that 
the Question of the hon. Member relates 
to the works on the Shannon at Meeluk, 
I have to say that those works have been 
substantially complete for some time. 
Some few accessories could not be 
finished while the river was in flood; 
but they are now being dealt with, and 
the works will be very shortly brought 
to a final conclusion. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY PANEL, DUBLIN. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it a fact that Mr. George Bolton, 
Crown Solicitor, on receiving the jury 
panel for the present Commission in 
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Green Street from the Sheriff on the 5th 
of April last despatched a messenger 
with a copy of the said jury panel to 
Mr. Welch, now or at one time an official 
of the Leinster Street Conservative As- 
sociation ; and, whether Mr. Welch has 
received £5 5s. for his services in con- 
nection with the panel, together with 
further fees for subsequent searches ; 
and, if so, what was the nature of the 
services so rewarded ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I stated, in reply 
to a former Question, that I must decline 
to make any statement as to the steps 
which the Crown Solicitor, for the proper 
discharge of his duty, thinks it necessary 
to take to obtain confidential information 
in matters of this kind; and I must ad- 
here to that decision. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Then the right hon. 
Gentleman declines to state what part 
the Secretary of a Dublin Conservative 
Association takes in ordering Catholic 
jurors to stand aside? 

Mr. HARRINGTON: I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
confidential information refers to the 
religion of the jurors ? 


[No reply was given. ] 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SEC. 14—POLICE SEARCHES. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that on the 
22nd of February last Mr. Dagg, Sub- 
Inspector Royal Irish Constabulary, in 
company with Constable Steward, of 
Ventry, made a search, lasting for seve- 
ral hours, through the papers of the 
Reverend ©. M‘Carthy, M.A., the Pro- 
testant clergyman, which search was 
continued through the following day, 
and that on the 24th February Sub- 
Inspector Dagg informed the reverend 
gentleman that the police had received 
information identifying him with Carey 
and the Pheonix Park assassinations ; 
whether he approves of these proceed- 
ings; and, whether he means to take 
any notice of them? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Rev. Mr. 
M ‘Carthy, I may mertion, is a gentle- 
man who has been prohibited by the 
Archbishop of Dublin from performing 
any ecclesiastical duties. [‘*Oh, oh!” 
Hon. Gentlemen say ‘‘Oh, oh!” but 
that appears to me to bear upon this 
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question, that he has been prohibited 
from the discharge of his duties. | ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”’| I do not know why hon. Gen- 
tlemen groan at that statement, as it is 
not likely the Archbishop would make 
such an order without proper reason. 
The charge against the rev. gentleman 
was that he was concerned in a fraudu- 
lent transaction, and that bears, in my 
opinion, very strongly on this case. I 
am informed that his lodgings were 
searched on the 2nd of March. He has 
no house of his own, and the papers 
which were examined were handed to 
the police by his landlady, who had 
seized them for debt. It is not the case 
that the search was continued on the 
following day, and the Sub-Inspector 
reports that it is not true that he made 
any reference to Mr. M‘Carthy about 
the Phoenix Park murders, or any state- 
ment that he had received information 
identifying him with them. From the 
information before me, I see no ground 
for expressing any disapproval of the 
action of the Sub-Inspector, or of taking 
any further notice of the matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Per- 
haps I may be permitted to state, if the 
House will allow me, that I should not 
have put this Question on the Paper if I 
had not received a distinct statement 
from the clergyman referred to, in which 
he sets forth the matters contained in 
the Question, and states in express terms 
that the Inspector informed him that he 
had received information identifying him 
with Carey and the Phoenix Park assas- 
sinations. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I do not think 
the Question requires any explanation 
from the hon. Member. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—SUI- 
CIDE OF A CONSTABLE, 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Constable Graham, a man of 
thirty years’ service in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, lately stationed at Carros 
Hut, county Mayo, committed suicide 
there, about three weeks since, by shoot- 
ing himself with his own rifle ; whether, 
notwithstanding his length of service, 
this constable had recently been removed 
from Claremorris, where his wife and 
children live, to Newport, and, on ap- 


|| pealing to County Inspector Carey to be 


allowed to return to Claremorris, that 
officer took the course of sending him to 
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the hut at Carros, still further away from 
Claremorris ; whether there is reason to 
conclude that the constable committed 
suicide through depression, resulting 
from the course pursued towards him by 
County Inspector Carey; and, whether 
the Government approve of the conduct 
of the County Inspector in this case, and 
will inquire into the course adopted by 
him, in numerous cases, with regard to 
the separationof married constables from 
their wives and children ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I think the hon. 
Member will be glad to hear the an- 
swer to thisQuestion. Constable Graham 
committed suicide as stated. He had 
been stationed at Claremorris, in order 
that he might be in a place where his 
wife and family could get accommoda- 
tion; and it was at his own request that 
he was transferred from that station to 
a protection post, as his eyesight was 
not good, and he was unequal to all 
the writing that he had to do at Clare- 
morris. It is not the case that the 
County Inspector had, in numerous in- 
stances, transferred married constables 
to stations where they could not obtain 
accommodation for their families. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—CARRICK ON 
SHANNON UNION—ELECTION 
OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in the last election of a Poor 
Law Guardian for the Gorrel Electoral 
Division of the Carrick on Shannon Union, 
the police left the voting papers of the 
following nine electors, Michael Horan, 
James Mulherin, Luke M‘Laughlin, 
Patrick James Mulherin, Francis Mur- 
phy, Richard Brennan, Michael Mul- 
herin, Patrick M‘Laughlin, and John 
Morton, not at their own houses, as pre- 
scribed by kaw, but at the house of 
Mr. Arthur Harrison, Sub-Sheriff of the 
county Leitrim, who is agent of the 
property on which these nine voters are 
tenants, and who was himself a candi- 
date in the election; whether Mr. Har- 
rison, having obtained possession of the 
voting papers, caused the electors named 
to attend at his house, and there induced 
them to vote forhim; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will take notice of the conduct 
of this public official, and will protect 
the voters from intimidatory courses by 
instructing the police to leave the voting 
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paper for each elector at his place of 
abode, and nowhere else ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have received 
a Report from the Sub-Inspector of the 
district, from which it appears that the 
constable at the Leitrim station received 
the voting papers from the Clerk of the 
Union, accompanied by a written request 
from the voters named in the Question 
that the papers should be left at the 
house of Mr. Harrison, as they feared 
that, if left at their own houses, they 
would be defaced in theirabsence. The 
constable complied with this request. 
In doing so he was technically wrong; 
but he bears a high character, and his 
officers are persuaded that he acted in 
good faith. Whether or not these elec- 
tors voted for Mr: Harrison I am un- 
able to say; but that they intended to 
do so when they made the request 
above-mentioned seems pretty clear. The 
incident had no effect on the result of 
the election, as Mr. Harrison was not 
elected. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, in leay- 
ing the papers in this way, the police do 
not leave the people open to intimida- 
tion; and whether, in all cases, they 
should not leave the papers at the 
voters’ own houses, and nowhere else ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that that 
was his view of what should be done. 


LICENSING ACTS (IRELAND)—DUBLIX,- 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether section 12, 
sub-section 2, of the 37th and 38th Vic- 
toria, c. 69, enacts that certificates for 
beer dealers’ licences shall only be 
granted at annual licensing sessions in 
October of each year, unless in cases 
where special circumstances are shown 
to exist; if he will state on what special 
grounds Mr. John A. Curran, Q.C., one 
of the divisional magistrates, granted 
such a certificate to Mr. Edward Quinn, 
of Newport Street, on the 13th June 
1882, out of annual sessions, Quinn 
having previously lost his licence for 
habitual violations of the Law; whe- 
ther, as reported in the ‘‘ Freeman’s 
Journal” on the 20th of April last, 
Henry Skelton, Spirit Grocer, Curzon 
Street, Dublin, was prosecuted by the 
police authorities before Mr. Curran for 
supplying intoxicating liquor to a con- 
stable while on duty; whether Mr. Skel- 
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ton had previously been charged with a 
similar offence, and, if his defence on 
this occasion was that the drink supplied 
was by way of a treat; whether this is 
an offence against the Statute, and if 
Mr. Curran dismissed the summons; 
whether Skelton was a previous client 
of Mr. Curran at licensing sessions ; 
whether on the same day Mr. Patrick 
Bagnall, publican, of Thomas Street, 
was charged with a like offence before 
Mr. Curran, and pleaded guilty; whe- 
ther Mr. Curran dismissed this summons 
also; and, if Mr. Bagnall was also a client 
of Mr. Curran’s at licensing sessions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber does not accurately quote the words 
of the statutory provision to which he 
refers, which says nothing about special 
circumstances. The words of the Act are 
—‘‘ Tn such cases as may seem fit to the 
Justice.’”” I have already explained, in 
reply to a former Question, the cireum- 
stances under which Mr. Curran saw 
fit to renew Mr. Quinn’s licence. The 
charge against Henry Skelton was not 
for supplying intoxicating liquor to a 
constable, but to an ordinary member 
of the public. The defendant was exa- 
mined, and swore that the drink was 
given by him as a treat, and was not 
paid for. Taking this and the defend- 
ant’s respectability into account, the 
magistrate dismissed the case. Patrick 
Bagnall was charged with having sup- 
plied drink to two constables on duty. 
He pleaded guilty, and threw himself 
on the mercy of the Court; and he was 
‘‘cautioned”? by Mr. Curran. This 
caution can and will be quoted against 
him in the event of his being again 
prosecuted. The police are quite satis- 
fied with the decisions in these cases. 
I am not aware whether these persons 
were former clients of Mr. Curran, nor 
do I think it necessary to inquire. Mr. 
Curran, like every barrister who is ap- 
pointed to a judicial office, is liable to 
decide on cases connected with former 
clients of his own. I may add that Mr. 
Curran is a magistrate of whose integrity 
and ability the Government entertain a 
high opinion. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (INDIA)—COURTS 
OF LAW—MR. JUSTICE NORRIS— 
CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION FOR 
NATIVES. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 

Secretary of State for India, If his atten- 
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tion has been directed to a statement in 
the ‘‘Times of India,’”’ that a native 
magistrate has prohibited natives from 
appearing in court with shoes on; whe- 
ther a native pleader who contravened 
the order was turned out of court by 
order of the magistrate; whether the 
Deputy Commissioner being appealed to 
decided that— 

“The native pleader had a right to enter 
court without removing his shoes, provided they 
were of European design ; ” 


Code— Newspapers. 


and, under what Law has such a regu- 
lation been authorised ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The India Office 
has no information on the subject be- 
yond that derived from the newspaper 
report referred to by the hon. Member. 
On the general question of the wearing 
of shoes in the Courts of British India, 
I have nothing to add to the statement 
which I made in answer to the hon. 
Member on the 12th of March last, ex- 
cept that it is the custom not to require 
Natives wearing European shoes to 
remove them under ordinary circum- 
stances. 


INDIAN PENAL CODE—NEWSPAPERS— 
THE “CALCUTTA ENGLISHMAN-” 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If his at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
the ‘‘Caleutta Englishman” has pub- 
lished the following among other ad- 
vertisements— 

“Wanted — Sweepers, Punkha-Coolies, and 
Bhisties for the residents of Saidpur. None but 
Bengali Babas who have passed the Entrance 
Examination need apply. Ex-Deputy Magis- 
trates are preferred. Applications should be 
forwarded to the postmaster of Saidpur, with 
testimonials ; ’’ 


whether the provisions of the Indian 
Criminal Code punish insults intended 
to stir up resentment and animosity be- 
tween different classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in India; and, whether Govern- 
ment intends to take notice of the con- 
duct of the ‘Calcutta Englishman ” in 
ae educated Native gentlemen, and 
ative servants of the Crown, on the 
same level with the lowest menials ? 
Mr. J. K. CROSS: I have seen the 
very disgraceful advertisement quoted 
by the hon. Member. Under the Indian 
Penal Code— 
_““ Whoever intentionally insults and thereby 
eo to any person, intending or 
nowing it to be likely that such provocation 
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will cause him to break the public peace, or to 


commit any other offence,” 

is punishable with imprisonment and 
fine. The Government of India will, 
doubtless, exercise its discretion as to 
whether or not it will take any steps in 
the matter. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS)—MR. PHILIPS 
NEWTON. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If Mr. Philips Newton, now acting 
as Land Sub-Commissioner in Kerry, is 
the same gentleman who acts as coroner 
for the county of Wicklow; and, if so, 
whether he can discharge both duties 
satisfactorily at the same time; whether 
he is the same Mr. Philips Newton who, 
as Court valuer in the case of Toole v. 
Fisborne, valued the farm 113 per cent. 
over the Government valuation, 80 per 
cent. over the judicial rent fixed, and 90 
per cent. over the rent as fixed on ap- 
peal; and, if so, whether he will con- 
tinue Mr. Newton in his position of Sub- 
Commissioner ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. Newton, a 
Sub - Commissioner employed in the 
county of Kerry, is one of the Coroners 
for the county of Wicklow. I do not 
think that he can satisfactorily discharge 
the duties of both offices at the same 
time, and I shall communicate with the 
Land Commissioners on the subject. Mr. 
Newton informs me that he did not act 
as Court Valuer in the case of ‘‘ Toole 
v. Fisborne,’”? but was examined as a 
witness for the landlord. I must decline 
to attempt to review his evidence. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—SEN- 
TENCE ON JAMES M‘CLASKEY. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether a man named James 
M‘Claskey was, on the 4th January, at 
Armagh, sentenced to two months’ im- 
prisonment; and, whether there was 
any other charge against him except 
that of having put out his tongue at the 
sub-inspector ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have received 
a telegram stating that James M‘Claskey 
was on, January 4 last, ordered to find 
sureties for his good behaviour, and, in 
default, to be imprisoned for two months 
for persistently putting out his tongue 
and grinning at the Sub-Inspector— 
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such offensive conduct being calculated 
to create a breach of the peace. He was 
unable to give bail, and sent to prison. 
I will have the case looked up. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Might I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
means that the Sub-Inspector was likely 
to break the peace because James 
M‘Claskey insulted him ? 


[No reply was given. ] 


SOUTHPORT FORESHORE. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Whether he will afford an opportunity 
to the House of discussing the sale of 


the Southport foreshore to certain land- — 


owners before the sale is completed ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, he 
begged to point out, in the first place, 
that the rights of the Duchy to this fore- 
shore was in dispute with the riparian 
proprietors; and, therefore, if the Cor- 
poration had acquired it, they would still 
have had the riparian proprietors to deal 
with. In answer to the Question, he 
was afraid he could only repeat what 
he had said before, that there was a 
binding contract from which the Duchy 
could not recede. The sale was in 
equity complete. He did not know whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman was aware—if 
not, he would be glad to hear—that the 
riparian proprietors had offered to the 
Corporation those portions of the fore- 
shore opposite the town, which were 
required for sanitary or recreation pur- 
poses, ata nominal price. That being 
so, he ventured to hope that an arrange- 
ment between the parties might, before 
long, be arrived at on amicable terms. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked whe- 
ther the seal of the Duchy had been 
attached ? 

Mr. DODSON said, he stated the 
other night that the seal of the Duchy 
might not be put in requisition for some 
time to come; but the contract entered 
into was none the less binding, and it 
was not one which it was in his power 
to recede from, even if he wished. 

Mr. JESSECOLLINGS asked whether 
he was to understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman had agreed not to attach the 
seal until the question had been brought 
under the notice of the House? [‘‘No!’’] 
He wished also to ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was not aware that the 
written Report of the Surveyor General 
of the Duchy was to the effect that the 
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Duchy had full powers, and that the so- 
called riparian owners had no rights 
whatever? This was a question of life 
and death to Southport. Was the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the land- 
owners had refused to name the nominal 
price; and, further, that as regarded 
the borough of Preston, which was in 
precisely the same position, the land- 
owners had already refused an increase 
of 100 per cent on what they had paid 
to the Duchy for the land? 

Mr. DODSON said, he was not aware 
of the transaction with regard to the 
borough of Preston to which the hon. 
Gentleman had referred. With respect 
to the opinion which the hon. Gentle- 
man stated that the Surveyor General 
of the Duchy had expressed as to the 
rights of the riparian proprietors, he 
would point out that the Surveyor Gene- 
ral was not a legal authority, nor one 
by whose legal opinion he ought to be 
guided. The contract, as he had said, 
was a binding one; and he could not re- 
fuse to attach the seal of the Duchy when 
he was called upon to do it. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman was aware 
that it appeared from the Correspond- 
ence that Mr. Whittaker, the Legal 
Adviser of the Duchy, agreed with the 
Surveyor General that the lords of the 
manor had no right whatever to the 
foreshore? 

Mr. DODSON said, he was not aware 
that Mr. Whittaker had ever laid that 
down. At all events, the position was 
this—the Duchy had a dispute as to 
rights with the riparian proprietors, and 
that dispute was not unlikely to lead to 
a lawsuit. It was not for him to ques- 
tion the validity of the right which the 
Duchy asserted. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS was proceed- 
ing to put further Questions, when 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that several 
Questions which had already been put 
had been fully answered, and that Notice 
of any further Questions ought to be 
given. 

Mn. JESSE COLLINGS said, he would 
again put a Question to the right hon. 
Gentleman on the subject to-morrow. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that he has already 
asked several Questions, and has re- 
ceived answers; and if he desires to 
put further Questions on the matter, I 
submit that Notice should be given. 


dr. Jesse Collings 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS gave Notice 
that to-morrow he would ask a further 
Question on the subject. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS—PRO- 
VISIONAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he is pre- 
pared to adopt some scheme now to miti- 
gate the evils likely to arise from the 
present action of the Government in 
annulling the provisions of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The action which I stated the other day 
the Government proposed to take is with 
the view, not of annulling the provisions 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts, but of 
retaining as much of those provisions as 
we can reasonably expect to receive the 
support of the House in retaining. The 
Lock Hospital will remain, and the power 
of detention of women who are found to 
be diseased will also remain in force. I 
also stated that we are considering whe- 
ther it will be possible to adopt any of 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1871, which, in their opinion, 
might be applied, not only in these dis- 
tricts, but more generally with a prospect 
of improving the health of the troops and 
of the population generally. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked whether the statement of the noble 
Marquess, that the employment of the 
Metropolitan Police under these Acts 
was permissive, and not obligatory, was 
given after consultation with the Law 
Officers of the Crown ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
It was after consultation with the Law 
Officers of the Crown. 


In answer to Sir R. Assurron Cross, 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that he had no control over local bodies 
of police. Over the Metropolitan Police, 
however, the Executive had authority ; 
and the principle upon which the Execu- 
tive had acted was that after the recent de- 
cision arrived at by the House they were 
bound to discontinue enforcing 80 much 
of the executive portion of the Acts as 
it was in their discretion to enforce or 
not to enforce. Of course, the word 
‘‘ police” in the Acts included the two 
classes of police, one being that over 
which the Executive Government had 
authority, and the other that over which 
they had no authority. 
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Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS wished 
to know whether the authorities over the 
local police had the power to exclude 
from the duties of that police the execu- 
tion of the Acts in question ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that was a question upon which he would 
rather not give an opinion, as it was one 
with which he had nothing to do, and 
with respect to which he ought to say 
nothing regarding their legal rights, or 
the rights they might choose to exer- 
cise. 

Srr R. ASSHETON OROSS said, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not quite follow his meaning, which was, 
whether there was any difference between 
statutory duties imposed upon the Me- 
tropolitan Police and statutory duties im- 
posed on local police? If statutory duties 
could be withdrawn from the one body, 
why not from the other ? 

Stk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the local authorities were not under 
the same—what word should he use ?— 
pressure from the House of Commons as 
the Executive Government was. The 
House of Commons had control over the 
Estimates from which the payment of 
the Metropolitan Police must come ; and, 
consequently, the House could exert 
great pressure upon the Executive. The 
payment of the local police did not de- 
— upon the Estimates, and thus the 

ouse could not exert the same pressure 
in the case of that body. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
observed that, by the 15th and i6th 
sections of 29 Vict., c. 35, local Justices 
of the Peace might, on the information 
of a Superintendent of Police, order com- 
—— examination in a given locality. 

e asked whether the Government had 
the power to interfere with the diseretion 
of the Justices of the Peace? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT replied, 
that he had no power, by Circular or 
otherwise, to interfere. If he were to 
give instructions to the local police they 
would not be bound to respect them. In 
local boroughs the autonomy with re- 
spect to the local police was absolute. 
The Secretary of State had a slight 
remnant of authority over the county 
police; but the local authorities were 
entirely independent of the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. GORST asked whether the 
House was to understand that no Vote 
would be proposed in the Estimates 
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with a view to the carrying out of the 
Acts ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that it was. the intention of the 
Government to substitute revised Esti- 
mates for the administration of the Acts, 
as he had already stated. When the 
Votes were moved there would be a con- 
venient opportunity for discussing the 
matter. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—TEAR- 
ING DOWN NATIONAL LEAGUE 
PLACARDS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that Sub-Constables 
Burke and Mulholland, on 29th April, 
tore down from the pillars of Toames 
Chapel gate, in the parish of Kilmichael, 
county Cork, a placard, of which the 
following is a copy :— 

‘“‘ Trish National League. A Public Meet- 
ing to establish a branch of the Irish Na- 
tional League will be heldon Sunday, May 6th, 
1883, at 2 o’clock, at Toames Chapel. Deputa- 
tions from Dublin and Cork will attend. Irish- 
men of all classes are invited to co-operate in a 
movement to save the Irish Race from death and 
expatriation ; to revive and encourage the In- 
dustries of the Country: to secure fair wages 
and cleanly accommodation to the Irish La- 
bourer ; to the Irish Farmer the full fruits of 
his Industry ; and to the Irish people the right 
to make their own laws in a Native Parliament. 
Prudence, courage, and union were never more 
necessary for Irishmen than at the present mo- 
ment. God Save Ireland ;”’ 


and, whether steps will be taken to 
prosecute Sub-Constables Burke and 
Mulholland for their conduct, or other- 
wise express their disapproval ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The constables 
did take down the ‘“ placard,” which 
they believed to be of an inflammatory 
character. In doing so, they took, in 
my opinion, a wrong view of their duty ; 
and I have directed that they shall be 
so informed. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
JOHN FLANAGAN, A LUNATIC. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, with reference to a former Ques- 
tion, Whether he has received any fur- 
ther information tending to show that 
the lunatic, John Flanagan, was removed 
by his father from Ballyshannon Work- 
house ; whether it is true that a record 
appears on the minutes of the Board of 
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Guardians to the effect that he had been 
discharged by the master, on his own 
application, in error, having been mis- 
taken for a night lodger; whether the 
Local Government Board were aware of 
the fact when furnishing him with the 
reply he gave, and had already censured 
the master for his culpable negligence, 
by letter dated 5th January last; whe- 
ther it is true that, some days prior to 
the murder, Hugh Flanagan was brought 
before the local magistrates charged 
with being a dangerous lunatic, and 
that they declined to commit him, al- 
though warned by a medical man that 
the case was dangerous; whether it is 
true that the body of the murdered man 
lay for several days awaiting the coro- 
ner’s convenience, and that decomposi- 
tion had set in before an inquest was 
held; whether it is a fact that, on the 
face of the Scotch transfer warrant, the 
lunatic was simply described as a pauper, 
his lunacy being referred to in an almost 
illegible endorsement in red ink, which 
the master says he overlooked; and, 
whether, if the facts are as stated, he 
will condemn the conduct of all who are 
responsible for these painful occurrences, 
or supplying incorrect information in 
regard to them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: From the fuller 
information now before me it appears 
that John Flanagan was not removed 
from the workhouse by his father, as I 
had been led to believe; I was not so 
informed by the Local Government 
Board, but by the police, who had them- 
selves been misled on the subject. The 
facts as to the man’s discharge in error, 
and as to the censure passed on the 
master, are as stated. When the master 
found out his mistake on the day fol- 
lowing the discharge, he at once sent to 
John Flanagan’s father, who refused to 
allow his son to return to the workhouse. 
There was nothing in his appearance to 
indicate insanity. Two months prior to 
the murder, Flanagan was brought be- 
fore the magistrates, who declined to 
commit him as a dangerous lunatic, not 
being satisfied that the circumstances 
would justify them in doingso. He was 
carefully examined by these magistrates, 
one of whom was surgeon to the County 
Infirmary, and he was re-examined in 
their presence by the doctor who had 
previously declared him to be insane, 
and the conclusion arrived at by the 


three gentlemen was that he was not a | 
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lunatic. The body of the murdered man 
lay from the 17th to the 20th awaiting 
an inquest, the Coroner being unable, 
from illness, to attend. An inquest was 
held.as soon’as possible by two magis- 
trates. The Scotch transfer warrant 
was as described, and the master of the 
Ballyshannon Workhouse did not at first 
observe the words ‘‘ Insane case ”’ noted 
onit. I think if the hon. Member de- 
sires to make any complaint as to the 
action of the Scotch authorities it should 
not be addressed tome. They are not 
under my control. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
EXECUTION OF PATRICK JOYCE AND 
PATRICK CASEY. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it is true 
that the solemn declarations made by 
Patrick Joyce and Patrick Casey pre- 
vious to their execution in Galway Gaul, 
and afterwards communicated to the 
Lord Lieutenant, were made at the 
solicitation of the clergyman who at- 
tended them to prepare them for death ; 
and, whether, having regard to the 
public feeling in Ireland upon this 
matter, he will cause copies of these 
declarations to be laid upon the Table 
of the House? The hon. Member hoped 
he might be permitted to explain that 
a portion of the Question was omitted, 
which the right hon. Gentleman would, 
no doubt, have answered had he seen it. 
It was, whether these declarations were 
made with the avowed object of saving 
the life of Myles Joyce? He wished to 
state that had received letters from 
several Catholic clergymen, thanking 
him for having asked this Question— 
Setraromec Ale He hoped also he would 

e permitted to say—[ ‘‘ Order!” ]—that 
he had addressed this Question to the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury. [‘‘ Order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question was, 
in its original form, irregular, and was 
revised under my authority. The addi- 
tion now made is not in Order. 

Mr. HARRINGTON stated that he 
would postpone the Question if the 
Prime Minister could not answer it, as 
he had not been satisfied with the 
answers of the Chief Secretary. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: As the Ques- 
tion is on the Paper I am bound to 
answer the first portion of it, and my 
answer is, that His Excellency is not 
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any person. Ihave already, on a former 
occasion, answered, perhaps, somewhat 


description, and I can add nothing to 
what I then said. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Arising out 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s answer, 
may I ask whether His Excellency, not 
being aware of the fact, had made any 
inquiry regarding it ? 

[No reply was given. ] 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he would be 
able, before Whitsuntide, to state the 
intention of the Government with respect 
to the introduction of the Government of 
London Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My answer to 
my hon. Friend will embrace other sub- 
jects besides that to which his Question 
refers. Our first duty, after the long 
period of time occupied by the debate 
on the Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) 
Amendment Bill, has been to examine 
into the state of Supply. That is in a 
backward condition, and we are certainly 
under strong pledges to the House to 
do our best to put forward Supply in a 
more satisfactory manner than was pos- 
sible either in the last Session or last but 
one. With that view, it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to appropriate several 
Government nights—certainly not less 
than three, and probably four—after the 
Recess to the subject of Supply. That 
being so, it would take us to the close of 
the month ; and I donot propose, there- 
fore, under those circumstances, to make 
any further statement in relation to 
what I may call the principal Govern- 
ment Bills. We have, of course, got 
those Bills before the Grand Com- 
mittees; but in regard to the principal 
Government Bills, with which no pro- 
gress has been made, I do not propose, 
until after Whitsuntide, to make any 
further statement. Then, there is one 
subject which I wish to mention, because 
I believe that many Members connected 
with Scotland are desirous to leave town 
before we come to the day of adjourn- 
ment. I have to say that, on an early 
day after Whitsuntide, my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Home Secretary 
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aware whether the statements referred | 
to were made upon the solicitation of | 
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over fully in the case of a Question of this | 





of the Howth, 


will ask leave to bring in a Bill wna. «, 
view to meke farther provision for the 
despatch of Business relating to Scot- 
...»&8s Alcester and Wolseley’s 
Annuities Bill being a matter upon 
which Questions have been asked, I will 
state on Friday the exact course which 
we will take with respect to that Bill. 
I have already said that we intend to alter 
the basis of the Bill, by substituting 
capital sums for annuities. I may say, 
as the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) asked me a Question, and 
made a proposal on Friday with respect 
to South African affairs, that I am afraid 
it will not be in our power to make ar- 
rangements for meeting that proposal, 
which I take to be one of a new descrip- 
tion; but I will state again on Friday 
the reasons which have led the Govern- 
ment to that conclusion. 

Sirk R. ASSHETON CROSS: The 
right hon. Gentleman has not mentioned 
one measure, the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill, and the House is very anxious to 
know what has become of it. 

Mr.GLADSTONE: I did not mention 
that, or the Tenants’ Compensation Bill; 
but I have already declared that on 
Thursday my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Dodson) will ask for leave to introduce 
the Tenants’ Compensation Bill—the 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Bill is already before 
the House—and these were the Bills 
which I had in view when I said that I 
would not be able until an early day 
after Whitsuntide to make a statement. 


h 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — LORDS ALCESTER AND 
WOLSELEY ANNUITIES BILLS. 

Mr. GORST: I wish to ask you, Sir, 
a Question upon a point of Order in 
reference to the Bills for providing an- 
nuities to Lord Alcester and Lord Wol- 
seley. The Prime Minister, I under- 
stand, proposes to convert the annuities 
originally proposed into the payment of 
what is called a ‘‘lump sum;” and I 
want to know, Sir, if that can be done 
by the right hon. Gentleman in the 
present Bills without bringing in new 
Bills? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the event of its 
being proposed to convert the annuities 
into what is called a ‘‘lump sum,” it 
would be necessary that the Committee 
should be instructed to take that course. 
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 PARLIAMENT—DEPARTMEN? OF ‘THE 
MINISTER OF AGRICYLTURE + 
AND COMMERCR__.- ~~ 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Department for Agriculture about 
to be created will comprise branches for 
dealing with the questions of cattle dis- 
ease, agricultural education, agricultural 
statistics, and the investigation of special 
subjects which may arise ; and, whether, 
in order to insure the efficiency of the 
Department, the permanent officials, or 

‘ any of them, will be chosen for their 
special knowledge of agricultural and 
rural affairs ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, this Ques- 
tion does not admit of a specific answer 
in detail, because we have to feel our 
way as to particulars, and especially in 
regard to the particular qualifications 
which may be required for any persons 
who are to discharge the business under 
the direction of my right hon. Friend ; 
but, speaking generally, I should say 
that undoubtedly he, in his Office, will 
take over from the Privy Council, as 
now constituted, questions of cattle dis- 
ease, questions of agricultural statistics, 
and likewise the investigation of special 
subjects which may arise. With regard 
to agricultural education, that is a mat- 
ter of consideration, on which I can 
give no positive answer at present. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say when the ar- 
rangements now in contemplation are 
expected to be completed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What I hope is 
that my hon. Friend will derive ade- 
quate information respecting the pro- 
posed arrangements upon the Vote 
which it will be our duty to submit, and 
he will then be in a position to give full 
consideration to the matter. 


EGYPT— ADMINISTRATION OF JUS- 
TICE—AHMED BEY KHANDEEL. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will instruct Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tive at Cuiro to impress upon the Go- 
vernment of the Khedive the necessity, 
in the interests of justice in Egypt, of 
allowing the counsel of Ahmed Bey 
Khandeel and others, generally charged 
with complicity in the massacres of the 
llth June at Alexandria, to have free 
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access to the prisoners for the purpose 
of preparing and assisting them in their 
defence? He asked this Question of the 
Prime Minister because it was by his in- 
terposition that the life of Arabi was. 
saved, as if he were left in the hands 
of the Foreign Office he would un- 
doubtedly have been hanged. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If the courteous 
—or what he intends to be the courteous 
—announcement with which the noble 
Lord concluded his Question was its real 
basis, I ought to decline to answer it, as 
I claim no such merit as he gives me in 
the matter in contradistinction to any 
of my Colleagues. The Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, in his 
answer to this Question the other day, 
referred entirely to the preliminary in- 
quiries; but the arrangement made is 
that counsel will have access to the pri- 
soner for the purpose of his defence 
before the court martial at Alexan- 
dria. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Prime Minister, whether he 
was aware that the Hon. Mark Napier, 
who was retained as counsel for Ahmed 
Bey Khandeel, had left Alexandria, 
having been refused access to his client, 
who was, therefore, left absolutely with- 
out any counsel whatever ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the Go- 
vernment had no official information on 
the subject. He would be extremely 
sorry if what the noble Lord stated were 
the case; but, if it were so, of course 
the matter was beyond the control of the 
Government. 


Revenue Biil. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL—LOCAL COLLECTORS OF 
INCOME TAX. 


In reply to Sir R. AssHeton Cross, 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CuitpErs) said: What I 
said in the Financial Statement was 
that we proposed that this change as to 
the collectors of Income Tax should 
take place gradually, dealing with each 
case separately, so as to produce as little 
friction as possible. I have since been 
asked by hon. Members on both sides of 
the House whether it would not be pos- 
sible to carry out the proposed changes 
as vacancies occur in collectorships, and 
not to anticipate them by being obliged 
to compensate existing collectors. I 
have decided to do so, and the change 
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in the arrangements as to the col- 
lectors will only take place as vacancies 
occur. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked whether 
this would necessitate any fresh legisla- 
tion, or whether Part 3 of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill would now be 
dispensed with ? 

TueCHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtvers) was understood 
to say that it would be impossible to 
carry out the changes if Part 3 were 
dispensed with. 


In reply to a subsequent Question by 
Mr. Rircuiz, 


TaeOHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuiiprrs) said, that what 
he proposed was simply this—that no 
substitution for the present system 
should take place, except on the void- 
ance by death, or other circumstance, of 
the present offices. 

Mr. HICKS asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he would place upon 
the Paper the Amendments he proposed 
to introduce into the clauses in the Bill 
relating to this subject ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Onttpers) said, he did 
not intend to do so, as the general 
principle sufficiently appeared from the 
clauses. 

Mr. HICKS gave Notice that he 
should move an Amendment on the 
subject. 


PARLIAMENT—NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—RULE OF BLOCKING 
NOTICES. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I wish, Mr. 
Speaker, to put a Question to you of 
which I have given you private Notice, 
in reference to the interpretation which 
is to be placed upon the new Rule re- 
lating to the blocking of Bills. As you 
are aware, Sir, one of the Rules passed 
in November last places a limitation 
upon the arrangement which previously 
existed in regard to blocking, by pro- 
viding that any Blocking Notice, unless 
renewed, should lapse at the end of a 
week following the day on which it was 
given. I wish to ask you, Sir, whether 
these words are to be interpreted literally 
and exactly; or if, under any circum- 
stances, it can be possible for any 
Blocking Notice to last not only 
through the week following that in 
which it was given, but also into the 
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second week following that on whieh it 
was given ? : Ps 

Mr. SPEAKER: ‘By a strict con- 
struction of the Standing Order in ques- 
tion, no Notice of opposition would be 
operative on the first day of sitting after 
any adjournment exceeding one week. 
I cannot think that this could have been 
the intention of the House. In order, 
therefore, to conform to what I believe 
to have been the intention of the House, 
I should feel bound to hold that an 
allowance should be made for an inter- 
vening adjournment of the House, and 
that a Notice of opposition, given after 
the adjournment has been agreed to, 
would not lapse until the end of the 
week in which the House resumes Busi- 
ness. ‘This course is in conformity with 
that taken by the House with respect to 
Notices of Motions given under the 
ballot. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION)—MR. 
SHELDON AMOS. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is a fact, as stated in a public 
telegram from Egypt, that Lord Dufferin 
has appointed Mr. Sheldon Amos to be 
the English Member of a Committee of 
three to arrange measures for giving 
effect to His Lordship’s scheme for the 
establishment of a Oonstitution in 
Egypt; whether he has read an article 
in the October number of the ‘‘ Contem- 
porary Review,” entitled ‘‘ Spoiling the 
Egyptians, revised version,” in which 
the writer applauds the ‘seemingly 
severe determination,” in the days of 
the first Control ‘‘ that the coupon 
must at all hazards be paid,’ and fur- 
ther states that such determination ‘‘ was 
based on well founded apprehension for 
the country generally if the slightest 
show of indulgence was admitted ; ” and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
sanction the appointment of a gentleman 
holding those views ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I informed the hon. Member on the 26th 
ultimo that as soon as a reply had been 
received to an inquiry on this subject 
which had been addressed to Sir Edward 
Malet, I would be prepared to answer 
his Question as to the appointment of 
Professor Amos. Up to the present 
time, however, no reply has been re- 
ceived. 
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INDIA—PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT OF 
INDIAN OFFICIALS. 


Mr. CARBUTT asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Under what 
circumstances Major F. Firebrace, R.E. 
the Under Secretary of the Railway 
branch of the Indian Public Works 
Department, who is at present in Eng- 
land on leave of absence, is employed 
as Secretary to the Bengal and North 
Western Railway Company (Limited), 
as appears from an advertisement in 
‘‘ Engineering ”’ of 16th March 1883; if 
Major Firebrace has not left Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service, whether he could state 

ow he is remunerated, and what is the 
amount of his military pay as an officer 
of the Army, his civil pay as an officer 
of the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment, and if he is aware what may be 
his pay as Secretary of the Company; 
and, if Her Majesty’s Government ap- 
prove of the employment of officers in 
the Indian Service by private Companies 
in India, whose interests may not al- 
ways be coincident with those of Go- 
vernment ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Major Firebrace, 
being on furlough, is acting as Secretary 
to the Company mentioned by my hon. 
Friend, with the concurrence of the Go- 
vernment of India. He is in receipt of 
the furlough pay to which he is entitled 
under regulation—namely, 828 rupees a 
month, which is treated as a Civil charge. 
Ihave no knowledge of the salary al- 
lowed him by the Company. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the Government 
of India do not object to civil or military 
officers, while on furlough, taking em- 
ployment under Companies engaged in 
carrying out railways in India. 


NAVY—THE “CLYDE” COURT 
MARTIAL. 


Captain MAX WELL-HERON asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
he would object to lay on the Table of the 
House the letter written by the solicitor 
of the late Commander of H.M.S. 
“‘Clyde,”’ urging the Admiralty to refer 
to their counsel for revision of sentence 
and proceedings of the Court Martial 
under which he was condemned, on the 
ground that the evidence was both inte- 
rested and misleading ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 


in reply, said his impression was that 
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the letter could be laid on the Table; 
but he would take a day longer to con- 
sider it. 


Diseases Acts. 





PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SEC. 14—POLICE 
SEARCHES. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the House of Mr. Charles 
Shenan, of Eshvaugh, Glengevlin, county 
Cavan, was searched by police on Satur- 
day last, 28th April; whether anything 
objectionable was found in his house ; 
and, what was the reason for the 
search ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, !in reply, said, 
that the house was searched on the day 
named, but that nothing of a compro- 
mising character was found. He must 
decline to state the grounds upon which 
the police exercised their legal right of 
search in this case. 


RUSSIA—CORONATION OF THE CZAR— 
THE EMBASSY TO MOSCOW. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When the Estimate for the ex- 
penses of the Embassy to Moscow in 
connection with the Coronation of the 
Czar would’be presented ; and, whether 
the Vote would be taken with the other 
Diplomatic Votes, or separately ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, that 
the Estimate in question had been pre- 
sented that afternoon. It would be dis- 
cussed in ordinary course with the other 
Votes. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. PULESTON said, that in view 
of the answer of the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War to the 
Question he had addressed to him a few 
nights ago, he desired to move the Ad- 
journment of the House for the pur- 
pose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance—namely, the 
withdrawal by the Government of Offi- 
cers duly appointed to carry out the 
the provisions of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked whether it was 
the pleasure of the House that the hon. 
Member be heard ; and afterwards called 
upon those supporting him to stand up 
in their places. 
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Contagious 


And not less than 40 Members having 
accordingly risen in their places :— 


Mr. PULESTON said, that he should 
not have taken the course he had done 
but for the great misunderstanding which 
prevailed in the House and the country 
as to the effect of the action which had 
been taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
since the Motion of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) on the 
subject of the Contagious Diseases Acts 
had been carried. He wished particularly 
to refer to the speech made by the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for War 
when that Motion was before the House. 
The noble Marquess then said that the 
Government were at variance with one 
another on this question; but the Se- 
cretary of State for War, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and the Home Secre- 
tary—the three Ministers who alone had 
the administration of the Acts—were 
entirely antagonistic to the Resolution. 
Reading from carefully prepared notes, 
the noble Marquess went on to say that, 
whether the Resolution was carried or 
not, it would make no difference what- 
ever in the carrying out of the Acts. 
The advocates of the Acts did not ask 
for their extension. They simply wished 
them let alone. A great deal had been 
heard lately in favour of Local Option 
and Local Self-Government; but in this 
case, notwithstanding the unanimous 
wish of all political parties and all creeds 
in the towns where these Acts were in 
force for their continuance, they were 
* not to have the option of continuing 
them. It was said that there was an 
attempt to make this a Party question. 
He would tell the House what the 
Liberal newspapers in the towns affected 
said. Zhe Western Morning News said 
that a more disastrous blow at the effi- 
ciency of the Army and the Navy had 
not been struck for years.. Opinion in 
the three towns was, it said, unani- 
mous as to the improvement effected by 
the Acts; and the sweeping them away, 
without the substitution of any regula- 
tion or legislation, would have a most 
prejudicial effect on public order and 
morality in those places. Zhe Western 
Daily Mercury, also a Liberal paper, 
expressed the view that the health and 
the morality of Plymouth and the 
neighbourhood would suffer severely 
from the withdrawal of the Act. The 


inhabitants of the three towns were 
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almost in a state of panic. |4 laugh.] 
It was all very well for the hon. Mem- 


Diseases Aots. 


ber opposite to laugh; but he knew 
nothing about it. The minority of the 
Members of the Committee all belonged 
to Associations avowedly established for 
obtaining the repeal of the Acts; and 
they utterly ignored the overwhelming 
evidence given by the witnesses from 
the subjected districts, who were prac- 
tically unanimous. The Mayor of Ply- 
mouth had just sent him a telegram to 
the effect that the magistrates at a meet- 
ing earnestly protested against the recent 
decision of the Government. But the 
serious question for the House of Com- 
mons was, whether an abstract Resolu- 
tion was for the future to have the force 
of law? ‘There had been no more im- 
portant question raised on the floor of 
this House than this, and that from the 
several standpoints of the working of 
the Acts, their vital consequence to the 
garrison towns, and the still greater 
consequence to this House, and to the 
country at large, as to whether an 
abstract Resolution was to be allowed 
to override an Act of Parliament? He 
supposed the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War had not changed 
his mind with regard to the beneficial 
action of those Statutes. It was re- 
markable that those who presided over 
the three Departments of the Govern- 
ment more immediately connected with 
the working of the Acts were strongly 
in favour of their continuance, and 
opposed to the views of the Prime 
Minister and of the other Members of 
the Government. It had been stated 
that the Government had recently dis- 
covered that the Acts were of a permis- 
sive character, and that, therefore, they 
had the power to suspend their opera- 
tion. If that were so, he hoped the 
Judge Advocate General, or some other 
Member of the Government, would dis- 
cuss the question from that legal stand- 
point. ‘The hon. Member concluded by 
moving that the House do now ad- 
journ. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Puleston.) 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was not quite certain what was 
the object of the hon. Member’s speech, 
for it was impossible that any conclusion 
could be arrived at by discussion. The 
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Resolution that had been passed by the 
House could not be reversed that even- 
ing; and no definite decision of any 
kind could be come to. He did not 
understand that the hon. Member de- 
sired to obtain fuller information as to 
the intentions of the Government than 
was contained in the answer given on 
Friday night to the Question of the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill). He could 
not help thinking it was inconvenient 
that the ordinary Business of the House 
should be interrupted by a Motion such 
as this, which did not go directly to any 
definite object, but was simply a means 
of expressing the dissatisfaction felt by 
the hon. Member, and, he (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) did not doubt, by 
a large number of his constituents, «at 
the Resolution of the House the other 
night. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he had moved 
the Adjournment in the hope that the 
Government would be able to say some- 
thing definite which would relieve the 
intensity of feeling in an important con- 
stituency. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not gather that there was 
any particular point on which the hon. 
Member desired information other than 
that which was given on Friday night. 
The Motion appeared to be made solely 
to express dissatisfaction with the Reso- 
lution of the House and with the action 
of the Government. The hon. Member 
said that the working of the Acts had 
given great satisfaction, because they had 
produced great improvement in public 
order and morality. But these con- 
siderations were very much beside the 
question. The Acts were not passed for 
the promotion of order and morality in 
certain districts. If that had been their 
object, why should they have been con- 
fined to those districts? Their object 
entirely was the preservation of the 
health, as it was hoped, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s soldiers and sailors. [* Hear, 

ear!’’ and ‘‘No!”’] He repeated that 
the object of this legislation was not the 
improvement of public morality. If that 
were the object, why were not the Acts 
made general ? 

Mr. PULESTON said, they were not 
made general because they were intended 
for garrison towns. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
replied, that that was exactly what he 


Lhe Marquess of Hartington 
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said. The object was not the preser- 
vation of public order and morality in 
garrison towns more than anywhere 
else; it was the promoting of the effi- 
ciency of the Public Service, as large 
numbers of soldiers and sailors quartered 
in certain towns suffered greatly from 
the effects of immorality. He did not 
doubt that the Acts were popular, and 
that they worked well, as far as the 
morality and order of the towns in ques- 
tion were concerned; but he could not 
admit that the principles of Local Option 
and Local Self-Government, which had 
been referred to, applied to this matter 
in any degree. It must be remembered 
that these Acts were administered at a 
considerable expense to the State. He 
could well understand that it would be 
advantageous and popular in a district 
that some of its police duties for the 
preservation of order and the morality 
of its citizens should be effected at the 
cost of the Consolidated Fund. The 
popularity of the Acts in certain places 
was, therefore, not a conclusive argu- 
ment that those places ought to have 
the decision of the question whether the 
Acts should be retained or not. No 
doubt, their local popularity and effi- 
ciency were elements in the discussion 
of the question; but the decision must 
be come to on general principles. The 
House had condemned compulsory exami- 
nation ; and the advantage conferred on 
a locality by the Acts would not, in his 
opinion, induce the House to reverse 
that Resolution. The power of an ab- 
stract Resolution as against an Act of 
Parliament was, as the hon. Member 
had said, an important question ; and he 
was inclined to agree with him that it 
could not be held to have the force of 
law. The Acts gave the Government 
certain powers ; but it was not compul- 
sory on the Government to execute 
them. There were many such Acts, 
both with regard to the Government 
and to local authorities. But, however 
that might be, Parliament had placed 
in the House of Commons an absolute 
power of deciding whether these Acts 
were to be administered or not, because 
all the expenses of administration had - 
to be defrayed out of money voted by 
Parliament. Therefore, it was in the 
power of the House of Commons, and it 
must have been intended to be so, to 
bring the operation of the Acts to a 
cessation by simply refusing to vote the 
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money necessary for their administra- 
tion. If the Resolution had been passed 
in January or February it would have 
been a question whether the Government 
ought to take any immediate action in 
withdrawing the Police Force, as the 
money for the administration of the Acts 
to March 31 was voted last year. But 
they were now in a new financial year; 
no money had been voted for the Acts, 
and from the Resolution of the other 
evening it was exceedingly doubtful whe- 
ther, if the Government had not made 
some concession to the strong feeling of 
the House on the subject, any money 
would be voted to the Government for 
their administration. It was, therefore, 
necessary to consider whether the funds 
required for the certified hospitals, 
and the detention of diseased women in 
them, should be risked; and the Go- 
vernment thought it was not desirable 
to risk them, and that the most prac- 
tical course was at once to suspend the 
periodical examination, which was the 
only part of the Acts directly condemned 
by the Resolution of the House. There 
did not appear to be anything un-Con- 
stitutional in that course; on the con- 
trary, what they had done seemed to 
him to be quite conformable to the 
Constitution and the law. As to the 
panic alleged to exist in the towns in 
question, he would point out that a large 
part of the good done by the operation 
of the Acts was of an indirect character, 
and that the local authorities might re- 
tain that advantage by directing their 
police to exercise much of the control 
over the houses and women which had 
been exercised, under the Acts, by the 
members of the Metropolitan Police. 
The moral influence of the Metropolitan 
Police was distinctly apart from their 
duties under the Acts, and there was no 
reason to think that a large part of the 
good done by them could not be effected 
by the local police acting under the local 
authorities. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that his hon. Friend’s object in 
moving the Adjournment of the House 
was to call attention to what had been 
done by the Government, and, in parti- 
cular, to the statement made by the 
noble Marquess in the course of the 
debate a few days ago, that, in his 
opinion, the efficiency of the Army and 
Navy depended on the continuance of 
these Acts. 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I said I thought these Acts had contri- 
buted to the efficiency of the Army; but 
it is quite impossible that I should have 
stated that the efficiency of the Army 
and Navy depended upon these Acts. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, there was no doubt that the noble 
Marquess had used the words that the 
efficiency of the Army and Navy was 
bound up with these Acts. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
If the noble Marquess was not strong 
enough, he was sure the Judge Advocate 
General was in favour of this Bill. 
There was no doubt the Judge Advocate 
General had given the House to under- 
stand that the efficiency of the Army 
and Navy could not be kept up without 
those Acts. 

Toe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osnorne Morcan) explained 
that what he did was to give the figures 
showing the extent to which the efficiency 
of the Army and Navy was affected by 
the operation of these Acts. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, it appeared to him that the noble 
Marquess and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman were anxious to imitate the 
course sometimes adopted by the Prime 
Minister with far greater skill, of in- 
forming the House that the expressions 
which fell from them were totally mis- 
understood. The noble Marquess did 
not seem to be aware that the Business 
to be discussed that night was the Navy 
Estimates; and, therefore, this was a 
most excellent night to bring on the 
topic on which the efficiency of the 
Army and Navy depended. His hon. 
Friend’s Motion had had one result-—— 
that of enabling the House to hear the 
noble Marquess making two speeches— 
one speech the other night strongly in 
favour of the Acts, and one that night 
strongly against them. It was only 
another instance, to his mind, of the 
infinite squeezability of the Whigs, and 
also that the noble Marquess was one of 
those who, according to the President of 
the Board of trade, ‘neither toil nor 
spin,” but who was, nevertheless, ready 
to swallow any amount of stuff which 
the Radical Caucus offered to him, and, 
rather than he should get into a row 
with the right hon. Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) and the Birmingham 
Caucus, the Army and Navy of England 
could go to ruin. He was prepared to 
maintain that it wasa snatch vote. He 
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did not know that 99 per cent of hon. 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House had the slightest idea that the 
Government would have taken the line 
they did. No intimation had been 
given that the Government were going 
to treat this as an open question; and 
he ventured to say that upon an ad- 
ministrative Act of such importance no 
Government was ever known to have 
adopted such a line as they did. What 
did the Prime Minister do? He retired 
from the House at 11 o’clock, having 
selected a respectable Conservative 
borough Member who would fill the 
office of pair; but, curiously enough, 
that pair had never appeared in the 
public journals. It was simply a snatch 
vote, and numbers of hon. Members 
would have come to the House to pre- 
vent it had they suspected the policy of 
the Government. Since that vote was 
taken the noble Marquess had said that 
it was useless to enforce the Acts because 
the House would not vote the money. 
But how did the noble Marquess know 
that, and why need he have been in such 
a hurry to show that he had no opinions 
of his own, but was influenced by Bir- 
mingham and the Caucus? The whole 
administration of the entire law depended 
on money voted by Parliament; and if 
an abstract Resolution were carried on 
matters relating to the Courts of Justice, 
would the Home Secretary suspend the 
action of the Courts on the ground that 
it was useless to ask forthe money? It 
was monstrous that an abstract Resolu- 
tion, carried by a snatch vote, should 
supersede the law of the land, without 
the other House of Parliament being 
consulted, and that the Government 
should abandon the law for fear of the 
right hon. Member for Halifax and his 
sentimental agitation. The fact was, 
and it was becoming clearer every day, 
that Her Majesty’s Government had not 
the confidence of the House of Commons 
[ZJronical Ministerial cheers.| All he could 
say was, that on the important question 
of faith and morals Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not the confidence of the 
House of Commons. How could they 
have the respect and confidence of the 
House, when they presented such a 
pitiable sight of administrative tergi- 
versation ? 

Mr. MOSS said, there could be no 
doubt the House and the country had 
been taken by surprise. Public feeling 
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in Winchester, where the Acts had been 
operation for many years, was strongly 
in their favour, and he had never heard 
a single complaint of the manner in 
which they had been enforced; and he 
knew, on the other hand, that they had 
been the means of restraining many 
women from entering on an immoral 
course of life. If each locality had its 
option in the matter, he ventured to say 
they would all adopt the Acts without 
exception. No doubt, they were passed 
originally for the protection of the Army 
and Navy; but they had also very greatly 
benefited the civil population of the 
places where they were carried out. He 
trusted that the Government would re- 
consider the matter, and would not allow 
the new Act to be so permissive as the 
House was at present told it was likely 
to be. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON, however much 
he personally deplored the result of the 
recent division, would not at this moment 
offer any factious opposition to the course 
of the Government. In fact, he felt 
strongly convinced that the Government 
had acted only as they were impelled to 
do by the large majority of the House 
of Commons; and he must reserve any 
opinion he might have to offer for a 
future stage when the Estimates were 
under discussion. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
the speech of the Secretary of State for 
War made it almost imperative that the 
debate should be prolonged, because he 
had asked what was the object of taking 
the present course. The first object was 
to enter a strong protest against the 
action which had been taken, not in 
obedience to a decision of the House, 
but to a vote of 180 Members, many of 
whom differed in important points from 
one another. The result had been ar- 
rived at by surprise, and the current of 
the debate was almost wholly unex- 
pected by those interested in the sub- 
ject. It was scarcely possible, after 
hearing the speeches of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General and the noble Marquess 
who was responsible for the efficiency of 
the Army, to expect that at the last 
moment they should hear a speech from 
the Chancellorof the Exchequer in which 
he tossed aside the opinions of all those 
of his Colleagues who were immediately 
responsible in the matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech also pointed 
to a future occasion on which the de- 
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liberate judgment of the House should 
be invited on the matter; he spoke of 
the Bill of 1872 as one which would 
have modified for the better the opera- 
tion of the Acts; and he practically sug- 
gested that the effect of adopting the 
Amendment would be to give the House 
an opportunity of discussing the matter. 
If the statement in the Plymouth papers 
was correct, he could not understand 
this speech of the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War. Unless 
that statement was deliberately untrue 
the Government had interfered with 
portions of the Act over which they 
had no jurisdiction at all. Great ad- 
vantage in the administration of the 
Acts had been found in the employment 
of careful and responsible officers of the 
Metropolitan Police. Not a single in- 
stance of abuse had been discovered 
even by the vigilant opponents of the 
Acts ; and yet the services of the officers 
of the Metropolitan Police were to be 
dispensed with, and in their place local 
police were to be employed, who might 
be subject to local influences, and ex- 
posed to imputations which would se- 
riously interfere with the efficiency 
of the Acts. He ventured to say that 
not one of the 19 Members who 
were directly representative of these 
places would get up and say that he 
represented the opinion of even the 
substantial minority of his constituents 
by opposing these Acts. Speaking in 
the presence of his hon. Colleague (Mr. 
Stewart Macliver), he would say that 
the people of Plymouth, the ministers 
of religion, magistrates, and those who 
were charged with the administration 
of justice were all of one accord, to 
whatever political Party they belonged, 
as to the benefit of these Acts. The 
noble Marquess had said that the Actshad 
not been put on the Statute Book for the 
protection and orderly behaviour of the 
towns, but for the protection of the Army 
and Navy; but why should not both ob- 
jects be effected? It was not because 180 
Members, in a haphazard division upon 
an abstract Resolution, supported the 
Motion that Government should take 
the course they now proposed to do. If 
the case were to be brought forward 
again with due notice, the result would 
be very different. If it had been ima- 
gined that the Resolution would have 
produced the disastrous effect now con- 
templated, there would have been, nota 
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majority in its favour, but a substantial 
majority against it. Therefore, as the 
Acts were on the Statute Book, it was 
the duty of the Government to carry 
them out until they were repealed. Par- 
liament never intended to leave it at the 
will of a Secretary, or of two Secretaries, 
of State whether the Acts should be en- 
forced or not. It was the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to let the Acts 
stand, and the Estimates come before 
the House ir the original form, and in 
that way to give the House an oppor- 
tunity of expressing a definite opinion 
on the question. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
the representation made by the last 
speaker with respect to the public feel- 
ing of Plymouth was quite correct. 
Without discussing the merits or the 
demerits of the Acts in the abstract, he 
would only say there was a large pre- 
ponderance of opinion in favour of con- 
tinuing them. He had just received a 
telegram from the Mayor of the town 
saying that at a meeting of magistrates 
an earnest protest had been made against 
the repeal of the Acts, and a hope ex- 
pressed that he would support in the 
House the views of the meeting. 

Srrk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he felt compelled to make a few obser- 
vations upon the subject before the 
House, as he represented the largest 
town (Portsmouth) affected by the Acts 
under consideration. He wished to 
know how it was that if the whole 
operation of these Acts hinged upon 
compulsory examination and the employ- 
ment of the Metropolitan Police Force 
in the administration, the ordinary 
police were also employed? The real 
question, however, they had to consider 
was, whether Acts of Parliament which 
had been in force for 16 years should be 
abrogated by a Resolution which had 
not the support of more than one-third 
of the Members of the Whole House— 
Acts, the beneficial effects of which had 
been acknowledged, not only by the 
Judge Advocate General, but also by 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and the Home Secretary. 
As regarded the Prime Minister—the 
real Prime Minister was the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamber- 
lain), in whose presence they could not 
say their souls were their own; but the 
right hon. Gentleman who was the nomi- 
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nal Prime Minister retired from the 
House during the discussion, and left 
the question to drift where it might. 
He had received a letter from Admiral 
Chads, stating that, in that gallant 
officer’s opinion, the abolition of com- 
pulsory examination would deprive the 
Acts of their efficiency; that the inhabi- 
tants of Portsmouth were convinced 
that the Acts had had a beneficial effect, 
and that the power entrusted to the 
police had not been abused. The ope- 
ration of the Acts, it should be borne 
in mind, had resulted in the reclamation 
of many women. The Vicar of Ports- 
mouth, a Liberal in politics, had de- 
posed in evidence that, in 1877, 52 girls 
were sent to their homes from Ports- 
mouth; in 1878, the same number were 
sent home; and in 1880, 44 were sent 
home, and 83 were sent to their friends. 
The noble Marquess and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had issued orders for the 
immediate abolition of the operation of 
the Acts. Before that was done, he 
thought the Government might have 
passed the measure for the better pro- 
tection of young persons. Therehad been 
precipitancy in this matter, for which it 
was difficult to account. The change in 
the action of the noble Marquess that 
night was most extraordinary. The 
noble Marquess always hardled a ques- 
tion in a conscientious manner; but 
when he found that there was a majority 
against him he turned round in a way 
which was not statesmanlike, and which 
was unworthy of the high position 
which he filled. In the name of his 
constituency he protested against the 
precipitancy which the Government had 
shown in this matter. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he had no desire to enter into the merits 
or demerits of the subject; but he 
wished to protest against the precipi- 
tancy of the action of the Government. 
They had had Acts of very great im- 
portance in force for 16 or 17 years, and 
these Acts had been repeatedly discussed, 
not only in that House, but before Com- 
missions and Committees, and had caused 
a good deal of sensation generally. Yet, 
acting upon a single vote given on a 
Resolution, the Government at once set 
aside the whole of the substantial part 
of those Acts. It did seem to him that, 
considering what an Act of Parliament 
was, how much thought was given to it, 
and how many opportunities had been 
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devoted to the discussion of its details, 
a little more time, and care, and for- 
mality were required than were afforded 
by the passing of a single Resolution. 
If the Government were of opinion that, 
in consequence of the recent vote, or in 
consequence of opinions of their own, 
it had become their duty to modify the 
law, they ought to have submitted a Bill 
to Parliament, or, at least, they should 
have submitted their Estimate for the 
administration of the Act as it was 
framed before the Resolution was passed. 
He thought it was a matter which ought 
to be noticed, not as regarded that par- 
ticular subject, but as regarded the 
principle involved in the action of the 
Government in setting aside an Act of 
Parliament upon the mere passing of 
a Resolution of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
and of other Members had shown that 
there were considerations of great im- 
portance involved in this subject, not 
merely with regard to the merits of the 
Acts, but with regard to the conduct of 
the Government. He was anxious that 
the pledge given by the Government 
with regard to the discussion of the 
Estimates should not be frustrated ; but 
points had been made in the discussion 
which he could not pass without notice. 
He felt, in the first place, that it was an 
exaggeration to describe the vote which 
the House had lately come to asa snatch 
vote. It had been said that the number 
of persons by whom this matter had 
been decided amounted to less than one- 
third of the strength of the House. He 
should like to know what number of 
questions, in the course of a Session, 
were decided by a greater number than 
one-third? In 19 out of 20 of the cases 
in which divisions took place—perhaps 
in 49 out of 50—the majority was not 
greater than the majority which had de- 
cided this question. Then it should be 
remembered that the Members who 
paired upon this subject, and who de- 
clared their opinion just as much as if 
they had voted, when added to the 
number of Members who did vote, 
brought that number up to a moiety of 
the whole House. The vote was not an 
insignificant one so far as the very con- 
siderable majority by which it was 
agreed to was concerned, nor was it an 
unexpected vote, for the question had 
been before the House for years. He 
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would, therefore, dismiss from conside- 
ration any question as to this having 
been a snatched vote. With respect to 
local sentiment, which had been so 
strongly insisted upon, he did not at 
all doubt that the balance of opinion in 
those towns was in favour of the system 
that had existed ; but it was a remark- 
able fact, if local sentiment was so over- 
whelming and so overpowering, that not 
more than one-half, or rather less than 
one-half—eight out of 17—of the Mem- 
bers representing these constituencies 
should have taken part in the division. 
That did not look like overpowering 
local sentiment. He did not deny the 
existence of local sentiment; but he 
could not agree that the Executive Go- 
vernment ought to be guided by that 
sentiment. With regard to the division 
of opinion in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he was not aware that any Mem- 
ber of it held extreme views. For his 
part, he had not always voted against 
the Acts, nor had his noble Friend al- 
ways voted in their favour. That the 
Government should be divided in opi- 
nion on an administrative question was, 
no doubt, a matter of considerable in- 
convenience ; but some consideration 
ought to be shown them under the 
circumstances. It should be remem- 
bered that the majority of the Members 
of the present Cabinet were parties to 
a Bill which they introduced into the 
House, and which went the whole length 
of abolishing compulsory examination 
under these Acts. Therefore, it could 
hardly be a matter of surprise if some 
of the Ministry thought it necessary to 
act according to their opinions on this 
question. Most unfortunately, though 
from the very best motives—from the 
desire to prevent public discussion on a 
subject not fit for proper discussion— 
these Acts were passed almost without 
the knowledge of anyone. He was a 
Member of the Government at the time 
they were passed ; but he did not know 
how they passed, or by whom they were 
carried through the House. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
the Acts were all referred to Select 
Committees. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that there 
was, at any rate, no discussion in the 
House and no collective Resolution of the 
Government upon the question, nor was 
there any opportunity of informing the 
public mind; and it was the obscurity 
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with which the Bill was agreed to, com- 
bined with the extreme novelty of the 
subject, which had led to what was a 
very inconvenient state of things, and 
one which he hoped would not recur. 
It had been suggested that the Govern- 
ment should submit the Estimate as it 
was framed before the Motion was car- 
ried. Had the effect of that proposal 
been considered? Had it been consi- 
dered that the Government, as a body, 
would have to do a collective act against 
doing which a number of the Members 
of the Government had voted, and which 
would reverse a decision of the House 
solemnly arrived at? If there was any 
one act done by a Government which 
was more a collective act than another, 
it was the submission to the House of 
Commons of the Estimates necessary to 
carry on the Services of the year. 

Mr. PULESTON observed, that in 
the debate on the Motion the noble 
Marquess had expressly told them that, 
if the Resolution passed, until an Act 
was brought in to repeal the Acts they 
they would continue to be carried out. 

Mr. GLADSTONE believed that it 
was perfectly true that the noble Mar- 
quess had said that. Undoubtedly, he 
described the general principles upon 
which the Government ought to act. 
But the application of those general 
principles must depend upon the par- 
ticulars of the case. He thought that 
he had shown that, the submission of 
the Estimates being a collective act, the 
Government, if it had submitted the ori- 
ginal Estimates to the House of Com- 
mons, would have been carrying out 
what Members of the Cabinet disap- 
proved —the compulsory examination 
under the Acts—and would have been 
contradicting and reversing the decision 
of the House of Commons. The Govern- 
ment could take no such course. With 
regard to the notion that it was the duty 
of the Government to let everything go 
on until a Bill was passed altering the 
present law, what did that come to? 
His noble Friend had pointed out that 
the constructors of these Acts had deli- 
berately and advisedly left it in the 
hands of the House of Commons to de- 
termine whether, year by year, Votes 
should be provided by means of which 
the Acts should be administered, or 
whether they should be withheld, the 
effect of which would be to reduce the 
law to a dead letter. That construction 
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of the Acts did not express the will of 
the House of Commons, but of the 
Legislature, which had thus left the 
House of Commons to determine what 
course should be taken respecting the 
carrying out of the Acts. It must be 
taken that the Legislature intended that 
the operation of the Acts should depend 
a the will and judgment of the 

ouse of Commons. He would admit, 
however, that the principle was not of 
universal application. The contention 
of the Opposition was that a Resolution 
having been passed by a large majority 
of the House, declaring against com- 
pulsory examination—a Resolution hav- 
ing been passed expressing the will of 
the House—the Government ought to 
have spent the money of the people 
in administering Acts condemned by 
that Resolution. |Mr. R. H. Pacer: 
Until you had brought in a Bill.] 
Until they had brought in a Bill, they 
were without the authority of Parlia- 
ment to spend money raised by taxation 
from the people, for purposes directly 
condemned by a Resolution of the House 
of Commons. That was a doctrine in 
which he thought the hon. Gentleman 
had surpassed almost anything he had 
heard from that quarter of the House 
for a considerable time. The Govern- 
ment would be prepared, as soon as they 
could, to bring in a revised Estimate 
and submit it tothe House. He believed 
they had a Vote of Credit for three 
months; but he was bound to say he 
thought it would be felt by all that a 
technical point of that nature ought 
never to avail against any matter of prin- 
ciple involved in the Estimates. ‘That 
would be fatal to all Votes of Credit. 
Certainly it was the distinct and un- 
divided opinion of the Government that 
they could not, without the authority of 
the House of Commons, spend this money 
in exercising a power made discretionary 
to them by the law. That, in their opi- 
nion, would bea course quite impossible. 
They were compelled to believe that the 
majority in favour of the Resolution ex- 
pressed the view of the House of Com- 
mons. The hon. Gentleman said he was 
perfectly certain, if there had been full 
notice, and it had been supposed that 
the Government would take some strong 
course in reference to the Acts, the result 
would have been different. The fact 
was, full notice was given ; and as to the 
course of the Government, why was it 
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to be supposed that the President of the 
Board of Trade was the cause of it when 
the right hon. Gentleman was not a 
Member of the Government which 
brought in the Bill of 1872? There 
had then been no manifestation against 
these Acts, and that Bill was acceptable 
to the friends and the opponents of the 
existing Acts. This was not a question 
of arresting the operation of the law 
simply because there was a vote of the 
House of Commons. The language of 
the law was that the Government might 
make certain payments essential to the 
administration of the Acts; but it was 
admitted that it was not compulsorily 
made; and the centention of the hon. 
Members opposite was that the Govern- 
ment ought—in face of the Resolution 
passed by a large majority—not only to 
have proposed an Estimate, but ought 
to have continued the exercise of their 
discretion, which was dependent entirely 
on money which they had a right to 
believe the House would not vote, and 
also to exercise their discretion in the 
employment of officials whom they had 
a right to consider it certain the House 
of Commons wonld refuse to pay for. 
If it was the judgment of Parliament 
that this proposition was tenable—that 
such a course of conduct could be sup- 
ported on Constitutional grounds—then 
tho Government were wrong; but they 
believed that was an opinion which 
would not, and could not, be sustained 
on any side of the House. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
have listened from the first to the last 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
(Mr. Gladstone’s) with great attention, 
and never was more disappointed than 
I am now. I admit that he did perfectly 
right when he paired the other night 
and went away from the House. No 
one will grudge him taking all the rest 
in his power; but he is wrong when he 
says the House was perfectly aware of 
all the circumstances of the case, and 
knew that the Government were divided 
on this question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not say 
the House knew. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: If 
the right hon. Gentleman did not say so 
in so many words, he implied it. Until 
the Judge Advocate General rose in his 
place, no one knew the course the Go- 
vernment were going to take. It as- 
tonished the whole of the Conservative 
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War rose in his place and stated that 
the three most responsible Ministers 
in the Cabinet, who had control of these 
matters—namely, himself, as represent- 
ing the Army; the noble Earl in “an- 
other place,” the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (the Earl of Northbrook), as 
representing the Navy; and the Home 
Secretary, were all in favour of these 
Acts, I say it was an extraordinary 
statement for the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Judge Advocate General 
to have to get up and say that the Go- 
vernment were divided on this question. 
Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morean) : I did not 
say that. I said I had personally no 
mandate to speak for the Government. 
Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT: We 
immediately inferred from that that 
the Government were divided upon the 
question. Whatever the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman may have meant, 
that was the way it was understood in 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister has stated clearly 
that the Estimates are the collective 
view of the whole Government, and 
must be voted for by the whole Govern- 
ment. He also stated that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) had this Notice down on the 
Paper for weeks before it came on. But 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government must have known per- 
fectly well that that Notice was upon 
the Paper when the Estimates were in- 
troduced into the House; and if the 
Government were divided in opinion re- 
garding this subject, he ought to have 
been prepard to say that he would with- 
draw this particular Estimate, the Go- 
vernment having changed their mind 
regarding these Acts. Year by year the 
Estimate for carrying on these Acts has 
been brought in and passed with the 
entire consent of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but what did they now find? 
The right hon. Gentleman, who was 
now Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Childers)—although when he was Se- 
cretary of State for War, and when this 
Estimate came on year by year and 
could be called in question every year, 
he was one of those who signified, by 
his vote and voice, that he approved of 
these Acts—got up the other night and 
said his view was that a certain portion 
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should be carried out, but not the whole 
of them. This he did, although his 
noble Colleague (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) declared that they were an ab- 
solute necessity to the Army. On such 
questions we have a right to expect that 
the Government should know its own 
mind; and if it is their opinion that 
these Acts ought not to be carried out, 
they ought to have the courage of their 
opinions, and tell us so. I go further 
than that, and say the House was taken 
by surprise, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman knows it was taken by sur- 
prise. Ido not know whether there was 
a Whip out on the other side. Perhaps 
it was a very strong Whip, and perhaps 
it was a Government Whip; but we had 
no Whip whatever. We did not know 
the Government had altered their opi- 
nions; and we believed the law was 
perfectly safe in the hands of the Go- 
vernment, and that they would support 
what they had hitherto supported. Into 
the merits of these Acts I do not propose 
to go, except to say this—that I have 
had many communications on the sub- 
ject, and I think the people over whom 
they are exercised are the best able to 
give an opinion on them. The Metro- 
politan Police, who have carried out 
these Acts, have done their duty with 
admirable discretion, and the Acts have 
been administered to the great benefit 
of the towns where they have been ex- 
ercised. The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that it was an evil precedent for 
the Government to be divided upon an 
administrative question of thiskind. If 
it is an evil precedent, surely we have a 
right to know of the fact, and the Go- 
vernment ought to take the responsibility 
of getting these Acts repealed. Nothing 
of that kind has taken place. I admit that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) has always 
consistently advocated the repeal of these 
Acts; but we were never for a moment 
allowed to suspect that the Government, 
without going into the merits of the 
question, and merely because they be- 
lieved a large section of their supporters 
would vote against them if they sup- 
ported these Acts, would follow in the 
wake of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax, and without bring- 
ing in any Bill to repeal the Acts would 
stop their operation. The Prime Mi- 
nister admitted the justice of the remark 
of an hon. Member. He said how mnch 
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more satisfactory it would be if we had 
only time to bring in a Bill—he admits 
that a Bill ought to be brought in—to 
repeal the Acts. But he cannot wait 
for this, he cannot even wait until the 
House of Commons has had the Esti- 
mate before it; he must at once with- 
draw the police, who alone are able to 
carry out the delicate provisions of these 
Acts. He thereby places, I venture to 
say, the Goverment in a false position 
before the House and before the country. 

Coronet MAKINS remarked, that it 
was by no means usual for a Govern- 
ment to give immediate effect to abstract 
Resolutions, and an example might be 
seen at once in the case of the proposal 
to establish 6d. telegrams. When the 
Motion in that instance was carried, the 
Government did not at once promise to 
give effect to it, but agreed to bring in 
a Bill in due time. So, it was rather 
strange that the Government were put- 
ting this Resolution into force as soon as 
ever it was passed, instead of waiting to 
deal with the question in well-considered 
legislation. 

Mr. T. C. BRUCE said, that his con- 
stituents at Portsmouth were almost 
unanimously in favour of the Acts, and 
that opinion was held most strongly by 
those who had the best means of judg- 
ing as to their effects. He was surprised 
that the Government should have taken 
advantage of a chance division practi- 
cally to put an end to their operation. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he could 
not allow this debate to close without 
expressing his very deep regret that the 
Government had thought it right to 
take the particular course they had done. 
He deplored the necessity for measures 
of this kind; but he satisfied himself, 
before he would consent to administer 
them, that they were necessary, and con- 
ducive to the cause of religion and mo- 
rality. He was convinced they had been 
most beneficial to the unfortunate women 
themselves. The mischief that had al- 
ready been done by the action of the 
Government was of a most grave and 
serious character, and had produced 
feelings of consternation and alarm in 
the towns most interested. If the Go- 
vernment had come to the House and 
had said that, having based their Esti- 
mates on the faith of the continuance of 
an Act of Parliament, they would be 
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lieved even the opponents of these laws 
would have been satisfied. There was 
yet time for the Government to recon- 
sider the question, and he hoped they 
would give it their earnest attention. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had read 

through the whole of the evidence which 
had been published as to the effect of 
the Acts, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that they were absolutely essen- 
tial to the welfare and morality of the 
districts to which they applied. Though, 
as a rule, an opponent to the principle 
of Local Option, that principle was 
rightly applicable to that case, as all 
the towns affected after long experience 
were strongly in favour of the Acts. 
The Resolution of the House was not 
equivalent to an Act of Parliament, and 
as long as an Act existed it ought to be 
enforced. Until an amending Bill was 
brought in and accepted, the Govern- 
ment were bound to administer the law 
as it stood, and to refuse to do so was to 
cease to become Ministers, and to place 
the Ministry above the law. It was not 
for the Home Secretary to shirk his duty 
by withdrawing the Metropolitan Police, 
who had acted with so much judgment 
that there had been only two ridiculous 
complaints, and these had collapsed on 
investigation. It was mere political 
cowardness to act as the Government 
had done, and he could not help saying 
that he considered their shilly-shally 
conduct in connection with those Acts 
most contemptible. [The hon. and 
learned Member was proceeding to com- 
ment upon the course taken by the Go- 
vernment in appropriating for Govern- 
ment Business a private Members’ night, 
and thereby preventing a discussion 
from taking place upon the Vaccination 
Acts. 
Mu SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Devonport (Mr. Puleston) has moved 
the adjournment of the House for the 
purpose of calling attention to the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts. The hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) is bound to confine himself to that 
question. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was only 
seeking to expluin himself, but he would 
bow to the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK ob- 
served, that if the hon. Member for 
Devonport (Mr. Puleston) needed any 
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able speech of the Prime Minister who, 
in taking up the cause of the repealers 
of the Acts, had selected from their 
armoury the weapons which they had 
been using of late years. It was sur- 
prising to him to hear it said that the ori- 
ginal Act was passed sub silentio, seeing 
that the Bill was twice referred to Select 
Committees, and that there was after- 
wards a discussion in the House, fol- 
lowed by a division. However, now the 
main point was the attitude of the Go- 
vernment in the recent debate. The 
sense of the House was not taken, be- 
cause the Opposition had no knowledge 
of what the views of the Government 
were. He desired to direct the atten- 
tion of the Prime Minister to an answer 
he had given to a Question in the House, 
for that answer showed that the Judge 
Advocate General did represent the 
Government on the recent Committee. 
Having himself been a Member of the 
Government when the Committee was 
appointed, and being placed upon it as 
a Member of the Government, it was his 
duty to prepare the evidence and to see 
that the case of the three Departments 
—the War Office, the Admiralty, and 
the Home Office—was properly put be- 
fore the Committee. If he had not con- 
scientiously believed that the Acts were 
justifiable, he should not have taken 
that course, and he should have resigned 
his place on the Committee. In reply 
to a Question, the Prime Minister said 
that the Government were originally 
parties to the arrangement under which 
the First Commissioner of Works was 
placed upon the Committee, that in a 
certain sense he represented the Govern- 
ment, and in the same sense the Judge 
Advocate General represented the Go- 
vernment, for the purpose of assisting 
the proceedings of the Committee, but 
by no means in the sense of representing 
any official opinion, which the First 
Commissioner never represented. That 
might be true as regarded the First 
Commissioner, because he was on the 
Committee in 1879-80, and after the 
Dissolution and the change of Govern- 
ment, he was re-appointed, but the 
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Judge Advocate General did represent: 


the Government, and the evidence of 
that was what he said and did, the 
course he pursued, and the efforts made 
to secure that the Departments were 
properly represented in the evidence 
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mittee had agreed to its Report, on the 
19th July, the right hon. Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) brought for- 
ward his Motion for the repeal of the 
Acts; and in the debate the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said that it would be 
the duty of Government to study the 
Report and the evidence, and to consi- 
der what course they would recommend 
the Government to adopt. That was 
nine months ago. What had the Go- 
vernment been doing since? Had they 
followed the course thus indicated? If 
they had intended to propose the repeal 
of the Acts, or what was tantamount to 
it, it was not their duty to take the 
House by surprise, as they did in the 
recent discussion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that he had not changed his 
mind on the subject; but if that were 
so, he supposed it was the only subject 
on which he had not changed his mind. 
The othernight there was a great banquet 
at the Aquarium, at which the future 
of the Liberal Party was discussed. 
**Order!’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is not confining him- 
self to the question before the House. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK ob- 
served, that he was going to make a 
citation from the speech of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle—that was to say, 
the new Member (Mr. John Morley)-— 
in which he spoke of these Acts as 
being a connivance by the Government 
at a state of immorality. He wondered 
whether the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War agreed with that ? 
He was unaware whether the noble 
Marquess was present at that banquet ; 
but if it were true that the maintenance 
of these Acts had been a connivance at 
immorality, on the Benches opposite 
they would find those who were the 
connivers, and the greatest vonniver of 
all was the Prime Minister, who had 
just left his place. The House was 
never more surprised than when the 
Judge Advocate General said he had no 
mandate to speak on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, and when it was afterwards 
stated that the Government treated this 
as an open question. The division was 
a snatch division and an unfair one, be- 
cause they had no indication whatever 
what the Government were going to do. 
Under these circumstances, they had 
cleared the ground a good deal as re- 
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more satisfactory it would be if we had 
only time to bring in a Bill—he admits 
that a Bill ought to be brought in—to 
repeal the Acts. But he cannot wait 
for this, he cannot even wait until the 
House of Commons has had the Esti- 
mate before it; he must at once with- 
draw the police, who alone are able to 
carry out the delicate provisions of these 
Acts. He thereby places, I venture to 
say, the Goverment in a false position 
before the House and before the country. 

Cotonet MAKINS remarked, that it 
was by no means usual for a Govern- 
ment to give immediate effect to abstract 
Resolutions, and an example might be 
seen at once in the case of the proposal 
to establish 6d. telegrams. When the 
Motion in that instance was carried, the 
Government did not at once promise to 
give effect to it, but agreed to bring in 
a Bill in due time. So, it was rather 
strange that the Government were put- 
ting this Resolution into force as soon as 
ever it was passed, instead of waiting to 
deal with the question in well-considered 
legislation. 

Mr. T. OC. BRUCE said, that his con- 
stituents at Portsmouth were almost 
unanimously in favour of the Acts, and 
that opinion was held most strongly by 
those who had the best means of judg- 
ing as to their effects. He was surprised 
that the Government should have taken 
advantage of a chance division practi- 
cally to put an end to their operation. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he could 
not allow this debate to close without 
expressing his very deep regret that the 
Government had thought it right to 
take the particular course they had done. 
He deplored the necessity for measures 
of this kind; but he satisfied himself, 
before he would consent to administer 
them, that they were necessary, and con- 
ducive to the cause of religion and mo- 
rality. He was convinced they had been 
most beneficial to the unfortunate women 
themselves. The mischief that had al- 
ready been done by the action of the 
Government was of a most grave and 
serious character, and had produced 
feelings of consternation and alarm in 
the towns most interested. If the Go- 
vernment had come to the House and 
had said that, having based their Esti- 
mates on the faith of the continuance of 
an Act of Parliament, they would be 
bound to administer that Act until it 
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lieved even the opponents of these laws 
would have been satisfied. There was 
yet time for the Government to recon- 
sider the question, and he hoped they 
would give it their earnest attention. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had read 
through the whole of the evidence which 
had been published as to the effect of 
the Acts, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that they were absolutely essen- 
tial to the welfare and morality of the 
districts to which they applied. Though, 
as a rule, an opponent to the principle 
of Local Option, that principle was 
rightly applicable to that case, as all 
the towns affected after long experience 
were strongly in favour of the Acts. 
The Resolution of the House was not 
equivalent to an Act of Parliament, and 
as long as an Act existed it ought to be 
enforced. Until an amending Bill was 
brought in and accepted, the Govern- 
ment were bound to administer the law 
as it stood, and to refuse to do so was to 
cease to become Ministers, and to place 
the Ministry above the law. It was not 
for the Home Secretary to shirk his duty 
by withdrawing the Metropolitan Police, 
who had acted with so much judgment 
that there had been only two ridiculous 
complaints, and these had collapsed on 
investigation. It was mere political 
cowardness to act as the Government 
had done, and he could not help saying 
that he considered their shilly-shally 
conduct in connection with those Acts 
most contemptible. [The hon. and 
learned Member was proceeding to com- 
ment upon the course taken by the Go- 
vernment in appropriating for Govern- 
ment Business a private Members’ night, 
and thereby preventing a discussion 
from taking place upon the Vaccination 
Acts. | 
Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Devonport (Mr. Puleston) has moved 
the adjournment of the House for the 
purpose of calling attention to the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts. The hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) is bound to confine himself to that 
question. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was only 
seeking to expluin himself, but he would 
bow to the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK ob- 
served, that if the hon. Member for 
Devonport (Mr. Puleston) needed any 
justification for bringing forward the 
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able speech of the Prime Minister who, 
in taking up the cause of the repealers 
of the Acts, had selected from their 
armoury the weapons which they had 
been using of late years. It was sur- 
prising to him to hear it said that the ori- 
ginal Act was passed sub silentio, seeing 
that the Bill was twice referred to Select 
Committees, and that there was after- 
wards a discussion in the House, fol- 
lowed by a division. However, now the 
main point was the attitude of the Go- 
vernment in the recent debate. The 
sense of the House was not taken, be- 
cause the Opposition had no knowledge 
of what the views of the Government 
were. He desired to direct the atten- 
tion of the Prime Minister to an answer 
he had given to a Question in the House, 
for that answer showed that the Judge 
Advocate General did represent the 
Government on the recent Committee. 
Having himself been a Member of the 
Government when the Committee was 
appointed, and being placed upon it as 
a Member of the Government, it was his 
duty to prepare the evidence and to see 
that the case of the three Departments 
—the War Office, the Admiralty, and 
the Home Office—was properly put be- 
fore the Committee. If he had not con- 
scientiously believed that the Acts were 
justifiable, he should not have taken 
that course, and he should have resigned 
his place on the Committee. In reply 
to a Question, the Prime Minister said 
that the Government were originally 
parties to the arrangement under which 
the First Commissioner of Works was 
placed upon the Committee, that in a 
certain sense he represented the Govern- 
ment, and in the same sense the Judge 
Advocate General represented the Go- 
vernment, for the purpose of assisting 
the proceedings of the Committee, but 
by no means in the sense of representing 
any official opinion, which the First 
Commissioner never represented. That 
might be true as regarded the First 
Commissioner, because he was on the 
Committee in 1879-80, and after the 
Dissolution and the change of Govern- 
ment, he was re-appointed, but the 
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the Government, and the evidence of 
that was what he said and did, the 
course he pursued, and the efforts made 
to secure that the Departments were 
properly represented in the evidence 
which was adduced. After the Com- 
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mittee had agreed to its Report, on the 
19th July, the right hon. Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) brought for- 
ward his Motion for the repeal of the 
Acts; and in the debate the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said that it would be 
the duty of Government to study the 
Report and the evidence, and to consi- 
der what course they would recommend 
the Government to adopt. That was 
nine months ago. What had the Go- 
vernment been doing since? Had they 
followed the course thus indicated? If 
they had intended to propose the repeal 
of the Acts, or what was tantamount to 
it, it was not their duty to take the 
House by surprise, as they did in the 
recent discussion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that he had not changed his 
mind on the subject; but if that were 
so, he supposed it was the only subject 
on which he had not changed his mind. 
The othernight there was a great banquet 
at the Aquarium, at which the future 
of the Liberal Party was discussed. 
[‘‘ Order! ’?] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is not confining him- 
self to the question before the House. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK ob- 
served, that he was going to make a 
citation from the speech of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle—that was to say, 
the new Member (Mr. John Morley)-— 
in which he spoke of these Acts as 
being a connivance by the Government 
at a state of immorality. He wondered 
whether the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War agreed with that ? 
He was unaware whether the noble 
Marquess was present at that banquet ; 
but if it were true that the maintenance 
of these Acts had been a connivance at 
immorality, on the Benches opposite 
they would find those who were the 
connivers, and the greatest conniver of 
all was the Prime Minister, who had 
just left his place. The House was 
never more surprised than when the 
Judge Advocate General said he had no 
mandate to speak on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, and when it was afterwards 
stated that the Government treated this 
as an open question. The division was 
a snatch division and an unfair one, be- 
cause they had no indication whatever 
what the Government were going to do. 
Under these circumstances, they had 
cleared the ground a good deal as re- 
gards the future. They had seen the 
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Government halting between two opi- 
nions, and finally deciding to goagainst 
that which for the last 15 or 16 years 
had been acknowledged on all hands 
to have conferred the greatest possible 
benefits. It was high time that Mem- 
bers of the House should think a little 
more for themselves, and take care that 
the present Government did not set 
about the abrogation of some of those 
measures which had been of lasting 
benefit to society. 

Toe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morcan) said, he 
wished to explain, as briefly as possible, 
what had been his position on the Select 
Committee, as that position had been 
somewhat misrepresented and misunder- 
stood. In July, 1880, his right hon. 
Friend the then Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. Childers) had requested him 
to join the Committee, not for the pur- 
pose of officially representing the Go- 
vernment, but in order to watch its pro- 
ceedings, and, if possible, assist in its 
investigations. His right hon. Friend 
at the time informed him of his own 
views on the subject, which were exactly 
those expressed in his speech the other 
night. But on the evidence which came 
before the Committee the case for the 
Acts appeared to him so overwhelming— 
on this point he could not retract a word 
which he had uttered in his former 
speech—that he was forced to bend to 
it, and he so informed his right hon. 
Friend, and even requested him to relieve 
him from the duty of further attendance 
on the Committee. And it was only 
on the express understanding that he 
was to be left perfectly free and un- 
fettered that he consented to remain a 
Member of it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_— 0m 
SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Surriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £937,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Victuals and Clothing for Seamen and Ma- 
rines, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1884.” 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
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Lorpv HENRY LENNOX, in rising 


to call attention to the state and condition 
of the Iron-clad Navy, said: The subject 
I have to bring before the Committee is 
one of the most important that can oc- 
cupy the attention of Parliament; but, 
seeing that this is the dinner hour, I 
cannot expect to have a large audience, 
especially as the question is not one at 
this moment of an exciting character. 
The question also wants something else 
to attract the attention of the House of 
Commons. It lacks the flavour of that 
bitter political partizanship which alone 
fills the Benches of this House. Al- 
though my indictment in regard to the 
Navy must be addressed to the Members 
of the present Board of Admiralty, yet I 
shall have, in the course of my task, to 
comment upon the action of those by 
whom the present Board were preceded 
in Office. I wish at once, before enter- 
ing into the subject, to state that I have 
no wish to make any remarks that may 
be considered personally offensive to any 
Member of the Admiralty in this House 
or to any Member of the Board of Ad- 
miralty at Whitehall. Having taken 
now for the last 14 years a great inte- 
rest in everything connected with Naval 
Administration, I feel myself compelled 
not to allow the Statement made the 
other day by the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty to pass unchallenged. I con- 
sider the statement made by the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty on that occasion 
to be of the most unsatisfactory charac- 
ter I ever heard from any Representa- 
tive of the Board of Admiralty in this 
House. The Secretary to the Admiralty, 
it is true, talked of ‘‘ maintaining our 
position, and securing our maritime 
supremacy;”’ but while he expressed 
his confidence in this respect, he does 
not give us any of the data on which he 
bases his confidence in our maintaining 
our position and securing our maritimesu- 
premacy. They were nothing more than 
relative terms. If Ishould beabletoshow 
to-night that at the end of 1883 England 
would have 41 iron-clads built and build- 
ing, and if, happily, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty could get up and tell us that 
the French Government would have only 
21 built and building at the same period, 
then, indeed, our maritime supremacy 
would be assured, and I should not be 
standing here to-night. But if I can 
show, as I hope to do, that at the end of 
1883 the English Government will have 
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41 iron-clads built and building, and that 
the French Government will have 37 built 
aud building, then the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, in coming down to the House 
and talking about our maritime supre- 
macy being secured, makes use of a 
mere phrase, calculated greatly to mis- 
lead the public. It has always been held 
that our English Navy should be double 
the Navy of France, and that it should 
be able to cope, under any circumstances, 
with any possible or probable combina- 
tion. The other day I saw a letter in a 
newspaper from a gallant Admiral—Ad- 
miral Elliot—who puts that matter much 
more clearly than I can; who describes 
what our position would beif the French 
Fleet was ever allowed to get into a 
position of superiority, and who points 
out that in such an event we are bound 
to lose either the command of the Chan- 
nel or of the Mediterranean. I have 
spoken of the apathy which prevails in 
the House of Commons. I do not at this 
moment even see any Dockyard Member 
present. That apathy arises, I believe, 
from the over-confidence which the Eng- 
lish nation possesses in the strength of 
the Fleet. ‘‘ Rule, Britannia!” is still 
for them one of the shibboleths of their 
existence, and they do not believe that 
anything can shake the truth of that 
patriotic song. Unfortunately for that 
feeling we know that the same spirit of 
confidence prevailed in 1870, in a coun- 
try which is a near neighbours of ours— 
namely, France. I have the authority 
of a very distinguished Friend of mine— 
(Dr. Russell)—for saying that when he 
went over to Paris on his way to become 
a War Correspondent in connection with 
the Prussian Army, he was met with 
questions on all hands, not as to whether 
the French would be beaten by the 
Prussians, but how long it would take 
for the French Army to get to the Rhine, 
the places they would occupy when they 
crossed it, and the terms on which they 
would occupy Berlin. Indeed, the French 
went so far as to ask whether there was 
any Prussian Army at all against whom 
they had to compete. They had the same 
overweening confidence in their Army as 
we have now in our Navy. Although, 
no doubt, confidence is much better than 
half-heartedness, it is not impossible that 
confidence may be too far strained when 
it comes to be looked to in connec- 
tion with that Service on which our 
national life depends. In the early 
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part of this century, the late Duke of 
Wellington laid it down as a necessity 
that the English Fleet should be double 
that of the French, or of any other na- 
tion. At that time there was very little 
danger of competition. France had no 
Navy of consequence to combine against 
us. Our ships were as good, and our 
guns were as good, as those of France 
and Spain, whilst our sailors and the 
personnel of the Navy—our blue-jackets 
—were infinitely superior to those of 
any other country in the world in gal- 
lantry, in discipline, in seamanship, and 
in all those characteristics which ensure 
success. I am, therefore, surprised and 
exceedingly sorry to hear the dictum ut- 
tered by one whose words on this sub- 
ject at this time must command great 
attention—the highest Admiralty au- 
thority in the country—in which he 
said that the Navy of the future will 
not depend so much on the number of 
ships as upon the discipline, daring, gal- 
lantry, and other high qualities of our 
seaman. Now, I cannot help thinking 
that the noble Lord who made that as- 
sertion must be aware that from the na- 
ture of our modern iron-clads those high 
qualities of the British seamen are less 
and less called into action every day that 
we live. The iron-clads of to-day and 
of the future will not depend so much 
on our blue-jackets, I regret to say, as 
upon gunners and stokers. The sailing 
power of our battle ships is daily and 
hourly disappearing. The result of all 
this is, that whereas in our old wars, at 
the beginning of the century, we had a 
great superiority both in the number of 
our ships and in the quality of our 
guns, and an enormous pre-eminence in 
the quality of the personnel of our Navy, 
at the present moment we are losing, 01 
have lost, that superiority in the num- 
ber of our ships; and the great qualities 
of the British seamen, on which we for- 
merly depended, are of less and less 
account every year. In considering the 
condition of our Fleet, I will simply call 
the attention of the Committee to a state- 
ment made by a gallant Admiral—Sir 
Edward Fanshawe. He tells us that in 
1805 England had 88 line-of-battle ships 
in commission, while the French had 
87, and the Spanish, 24. But such little 
reliance ae be placed on the whole of 
our Fleet—owing to the necessity for 
providing for the defence of our Colo- 
nies and of our trade—that Sir Edward 
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Fanshawe tells us that at that time, 
when our Colonies were less numerous, 
and less widely scattered than now, and 
when our commerce was not one-hun- 
dreth part of what it is to-day, out of 
83 line-of-battle ships we could only 
bring 27 ships into action at the de- 
cisive battle of Trafalgar against 33 
ships of France and Spain combined, 
the remaining 58 ships being engaged 
all over the world in defending our com- 
merce and our Colonies. I have no 
wish to weary the Committee; but I 
should like to give some slight idea of 
what the commerce is which our Navy 
has to protect. The gross steam tonnage 
in the world amounted, in 1881, to 
6,700,000 tons, of which 4,200,000tons was 
British, 630,000 tons American ; whereas 
that of France—whose Navy is now 
closely approaching our own—is only 
420,000 tons, or one-tenth of ours. The 
value of British shipping at that time 
amounted to £100,000,000; and the 
value of British commerce now to be 
protected, should wartake place, amounts 
to the gigantic sum of £800,000,000 
or £900,000,000 sterling. In fact, up- 
wards of 70 per cent of the sea-carrying 
trade of the world is carried on in Eng- 
lish ships. Therefore, I am here to- 
night to tell the Government that they 
should increase our Navy, and take some 
further steps than they have hitherto 
thought it right to take in order to en- 
sure that command of the sea, which is 
necessary, I might almost say, for our 
daily bread. If I have the temerity to 
urge this upon the Admiralty to-night, 
I think the figures I have given in re- 
gard to our commerce, shows some 
slight reason for the action I am taking. 
The Secretary to the Admiralty, I have 
no doubt, will tell me, as his Prede- 
cessors have told me before, that it is 
very unpleasant and unwise to wound 
the susceptibilities of foreign nations, 
and to alarm them; but that is a very 
one-sided view of the case. Now, I do 
not think that foreign nations care a 
farthing about wounding our suscep- 
tibilities or of alarming us, because they 
go on year after year spending enor- 
mous sums of money for the purpose of 
building up gigantic Navies, when they 
have neither commerce nor Colonies, to 
speak of, to defend. There is another 
reason why I wish the Admiralty to 
look the matter in the face, and to make 
some further additions to the Navy. In 
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olden days the cost of a line-of-battle 
ship, and the time required to build her, 
were not a third of what it takes now to 
build an iron-clad line-of-battle ship of 
the present day. Further than that, in 
the olden days, there was always due 
notice of a war coming on. Wars did not 
then come upon the country suddenly, as 
they do in these days. In those days wars 
and diplomatic relations were spoken of 
and coming on for days, and months, and 
years, during which time England, with 
her vast resorces, could build what line- 
of-battle ships she thought necessary. 
But in these days no Member of the 
present Board of Admiralty, nor my 
right hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith), who sits by 
my side, need be told that war, like a 
man’s hand, first appears in the horizon 
scarcely a speck, and then breaks out 
all over Europe in a war involving us in 
one of those panics which lead to a 
ruinous and profitless expenditure of 
money, and induce us to add to the Navy 
ships which at other times we should be 
ashamed of. I say, therefore, that mari- 
time supremacy is a relative term, and 
that we cannot tell whether we have en- 
sured our maritime supremacy. We 
cannot tell whether we are maintaining 
our position as mistress of the seas, 
unless we look round and see what our 
foreign neighbours are about. It is for 
that reason I have taken upon myself 
the task— perhaps the obloquy — of 
drawing the attention of the Committee 
to what is going on around us in foreign 
countries. I am not going to weary the 
Committee by going into details as to 
the Russian preparations that are now 
going on so rapidly for the reviving of 
her Navy. I will not more than allude 
to the enormous and expensive fleet of 
torpedo boats which the United States 
are building. I will not even touch 
upon the smaller Powers, which now 
appear to think they cannot be looked 
upon as Powers at all unless they can 
more or less provide themselves with an 
Irun-clad Fleet. What I wish to do is 
to draw the attention of the Committee 
to nations nearer home, and especially 
to nations whose greatness, whose am- 
bition, whose geographical position, in- 
duces, and I will say entitles, them to 
think they ought to have a voice in the 
settlement of every great European 
question. First among these great 
nations is Germany. Since 1876 she 
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has added 12 iron-clads to her Fleet. 
In 1871 she passed an Act of compulsory 
enlistment for that Navy, so that when- 
ever it is required there is the material 
to man the Fleet at once; and now she 
has just given an order for a fleet of 
most powerful torpedo cruisers—steel 
cruisers, armed with the heaviest guns. 
I come next to a country which was 
thought not to be in such a condi- 
tion of financial prosperity that she was 
likely to be induced to expend any large 
sum of money. On this point I have 
obtained my information from a Spanish 
newspaper, which relates what took 
place in the Chamber of Madrid. We 
are told that in Spain the new Minister 
of Marine is about to ask the country to 
raise a loan of £16,000,000 sterling, 
which is to be applied to what he is 
pleased to call the re-organization of 
her Navy. The scheme of the Mi- 
nister of Marine is to apply this money 
in making a very large and powerful 
addition to the personnel of her Navy. 
It is to be expended in the pur- 
chase of iron-clads, torpedoes, in the 
fortification of her arsenals, and her 
forts, and, above all, in the purchase of 
guns of the most modern type and 
of 40 and 80 tons calibre. These guns, 
we are told, are to be put up at Ceuta, 
Tarifa, and Algesiras, and other places ; 
and, to use the words of the Minister of 
Marine, they are to be mounted in such 
positions as will best and most effectively 
command the Straits of Gibraltar. Now, 
I am not afraid of Spain, and I do not 
suppose that any Member of this House 
is afraid of Spain; but I only mention 
these facts to show the feeling that 
exists all over Europe, and how every 
country of the world, except England, 
is taking steps to defend herself in case 
of war. The third country I will men- 
tion is one which affords, certainly, one 
of the most extraordinary instances in 
modern history—namely, the rapidity 
with which Italy has placed herself in 
the front rank of European Powers by 
her marvellously rapid creation of a 
most powerful Iron-clad Navy. In 1875 
the Italian Government applied them- 
selves to the re-organization of the Navy. 
That re-organization was to consist of 
seven monster iron-clads, armed with 
guns 39 feet long in citadels. Two of 
them are already in commission, while 
two others are in a forward state of pro- 
gress, their engines having been ordered 
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of Messrs. Maudsley, in England, while 
the composite iron plates necessary for 
her armour are in the hands of Messrs. 
Cammel, of Sheffield. The Italian Fleet, 
I may remind the Committee, is nume- 
rous besides these vessels. I come now 
to the nation which is most in my mind, 
and the last Iam going to mention to- 
night—namely, France. No one will 
deny—not even Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will deny—that France has made, 
not only rapid, but gigantic strides of 
late years in the creation of a Navy. 
That very Blue Book of Estimates now 
lying on the knees of my hon. Friend 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Sir 
Thomas Brassey) tells us of the strides 
which the French Government have made. 
In 1870, after their crushing defeat by 
Germany, they had no ships and no Navy 
at all. What have they now? They 
have a Navy worthy of the consideration 
of the British Admiralty and of my hon. 
Friend the Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 
I have nottheslightest wish to exaggerate 
the strength of the French Navy, and 
still less to underrate the strength of 
ourown Navy. Eighteen months ago I 
first brought to light these French ships 
and the rapid progress being made by 
France. Since that time many and most 
exaggerated statements as tothestrength 
of the French Navy have appeared, 
partly through ignorance, and partly 
fostered by the extraordinary reticence 
of the Admiralty authorities, I have 
no wish whatever to exaggerate the 
strength of the French Navy. What I 
desire to-night is to lay before the Com- 
mittee, in a calm and dispassionate re- 
view, an actual resumé of what the Navy 
is and will be of our most powerful and 
most restless neighbour. Before I go 
into the question of a comparison be- 
tween the French and English Navies, 
I should like to say a few words ex- 
planatory of my meaning in this matter. 
We are often in the habit of hearing a 
good deal of talk about tonnage. Now, 
one sort of tonnage is one thing, and 
another sort of tonnage is another. I 
do not think there prevails in the public 
mind a sufficiently clear idea of how far 
one system of tonnage goes, and where 
the other stops. There are two kinds 
of tonnage, and I will sketch out what 
is really meant by tonnage. One kind 
of tonnage is called a tonnage of dis- 
placement— that is to say, the ships 
with engines, coals, guns, provisions, 
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.and everything on board. Then there 
4s another kind of tonnage, which merely 
‘consists of the weight of the hull, and 
is merely the‘shell of the ship. The 
former—the tonnage of displacement— 
if I am not wrong, and I see the eye of 
my hon. Friend who was my first in- 
structor in naval matters upon me—the 
tonnage of displacement is generally 
half as much again as the tonnage 
weight of hull. I have taken down two 
ships from the Estimates this year. One 
is the Conqueror, and the Conqueror’s 
complete tonnage of displacement is 
6,200 tons, whereas her tonnage weight 
of hull is only 4,200 tons. The other 
ship is the Rodney. The Rodney’s ton- 
nage of displacement is 9,600 tons, and 
her weight of hull only 6,005 tons. 
But in order to make it quite clear, and 
to assure the Committee that I wish to 
be perfectly impartial in the matter in 
any of the weights I give in regard to 
French ships, I have reduced the French 
ships to a corresponding weight of hull ; 
so that when I speak of an English ship 
and a French ship, both are calculated 
upon the weight of hull. Having stated 
that, I have no desire to exaggerate the 
condition of the Navy, and having in- 
formed the Committee upon what prin- 
ciple I intend to take the tonnage, I will 
now go on with my comparison between 
the English and French Navy, In the 
year 1842, on the 16th of March, the 
hon. Gentleman who was then Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Mr. Trevelyan), and 
who has since distinguished himself so 
much by the ability with which he has 
discharged the duties of Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, made 
his statement upon the Navy Estimates 
in this House. The hon. Gentleman 
told us that he was going to lay down 
four iron-clads. I remember well that 
my right hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for the Wigtown Burghs (Sir 
John Hay) said that, after all, they 
would see that the Government were 
awake to their position, and that they 
were going to have four iron-clads laid 
down. But let us see what these iron- 
clads were. There was, first of all, the 
Howe, which was certainly not to have 
an alarming advance made upon her, 
seeing that it was only 13 per cent. 
Next came the Benbow, which, although 
she had been put out to contract, was 
only to be advanced 7 per cent. The 
Camperdown was to be advanced 3} per 
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cent, and the fourth ship, that redoubt- 
able ship, the Anson, was to be advanced 
0-3 per cent. At that time I ventured 
to say to the Committee that I looked 
upon the Anson and its advance of 0:3 
per cent as nothing more than a paper 
ship. The year has now gone round, 
and the keel of the Anson is not yet 
laid. Then let us see what, for the 
same period, the French Government 
were going todo. I may mention that, 
in the case of both countries, in the year 
1882-3, the Government promised to lay 
down four iron-clads. Before I go on 
to compare the state of things in this 
country with the French programme, I 
should like to make another remark, be- 
cause] am quite sure that many Members 
of the Committee will not know that 
whereas the English financial year goes 
from the month of April until April in the 
next year—or from April, 1882, to April, 
1883—the French financial year runs 
from January, 1882, to December, 1882. 
Therefore, whatever work the French 
Government had to do in the financial 
year corresponding with ours, they had 
three months advantage of us, which in 
these days of sudden wars and troubles 
is a very great advantage. The French 
programme for the year 1882, corre- 
sponding to that brought in by the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, consisted of four first class bar- 
bette ships of 10,000 tons each, armed 
with very heavy breech-loaders of modern 
type, which were to be ready when the 
ships were ready to take them on board. 
Now, upon that point I must dwell fora 
moment or two. In April, 1882-3, the 
English Government proposed to ad- 
vance the Howe 13 per cent, the Benbow 
7 per cent, the Camperdown 34 per cent, 
and the unhappy Anson 0°3 per cent, but 
which faded into nothing. The French 
Government, in 1882, proposed to ad- 
vance four large barbette iron-clad ships 
--the Magenta, 14:5 per cent, the Nep- 
tune, 164 per cent, the Hoche, 17} per 
cent, and the Jlurgeau, 30 per cent; so 
that the least advance of a French ship 
at that time was more than the greatest 
advance proposed to be made in any of 
our four ships by 14 per cent. I should 
like to go a step further, and to point 
out the condition of the Estimates in re- 
gard to these ships in that year. The 
Estimates, as I have already said, were 
brought in with signal ability the other 
night by the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
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tary to the Admiralty, and the hon. 
Gentleman boasted to the House of the 
large increase which was going to be 
made in the iron-clad tonnage over that 
proposed by his Colleague (Mr. Tre- 
velyan). He said that his Colleague 
only proposed 11,400 tons, whereas he 
was going to add 13,200 tons; but in 
the very next sentence the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, with a ndivete, which T 
fully commend, said, ‘‘I think it is only 
fair to say that in these 13,200, I include 
two protected ships’”—which, in my opi- 
nion, had no right to be called iron-clads 
at all. As these two ships were to be 
advanced 1,000 tons, it is necessary, 
therefore, to strike them off the magnitfi- 
cent programme of 13,200 tons, which 
reduces it to 12,200 this year, against 
11,400 proposed by the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Predecessor, or an actual increase 
of 800 tons. I feel bound to say another 
word upon this subject; and I will ask 
the Committee to look at the French 
Estimates for this year, because it is only 
fair to say that everything connected 
with tonnage at all is an estimate. The 
Secretary to the Admiralty estimates 
that he will add to the Navy 12,200 
tons of iron-clad ships in the course of 
the year. The French Secretary to the 
Admiralty, or the Minister of Marine, 
estimates that in a period, which will 
end three months before ours, he will 
add no less than 17,200 tons to the 
French Navy, or 4,000 tons in excess 
of that which was proposed to the 
House of Commons with such a splendid 
flourish of trumpets by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Admiralty. I 
once had the honour to be connected 
with the administration of the affairs of 
the most powerful Service of the world 
—namely, the Royal Navy of England 
—and, therefore, I am perfectly aware 
that these Estimates are only Estimates, 
and that neither the English Estimates 
of 12,200 tons, nor the French Estimates 
of 17,200 tons, may be realized. Having 
said that, it will be well to examine 
what really the probabilities are of the 
one programme being carried out or the 
other; and I am fortunately able to 
place my case before the Committee both 
upon the British and the French Esti- 
mates. In the English Dockyards we 
have 18,000 men employed, whilst in the 
French Dockyards there are 23,000. 
England is building one ship by con- 
tract—the Benbow; France is building 
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three large iron-clads by contract—the, 
Marceau, the Reguin, and the Neptune. 
Weil, then, France has 28,000 men, 
and we have only~18,000; and what 
are our 18,000 men to do? Have they’ 
not a large demand upon their time, 
which does not exist in the French 
Dockyards, for the repair and refitting 
of various ships as they come home ? 
I shall have more to say about repairs 
later on; but if the Committee will 
realize for one moment that we have 
only 18,000 Dockyardmen, and that 
France employs 23,000; that we have 
one sbip building by contract, and that 
they have three ; and that our Dockyard- 
men are, every year, more and more 
wanted for repairs and refits, while 
France has very few ships to repair or 
refit, they will be able to form a very 
good estimate as to which of the two 
programmes is most likely to be fulfilled 
in the course of the year. I will endea- 
vour to make our position a little clearer. 
I hope I am not wearying the Commit- 
tee too much; but I may say that, 
during the two years from April, 1882, 
to April, 1884, England will have laid 
down four first-class iron-clads; while 
from January, 1882, to January, 1884, 
the French will have laid down seven 
first-class iron-clads. In April, 1884, 
there are four English ships, which may 
be advanced 4,500 tons; in December, 
1883, seven French ships will have been 
advanced 10,000 tons. Now, Sir, Ihave 
something more to say than that. If 
the French programme of the year does 
not really produce this advance on those 
seven ships, and which, as far as I can 
make out from the Estimates laid on 
the Table a few weeks ago in Paris, has 
not been maintained on the four ships 
which were to have been advanced by 
the end of the year 1882, so also the 
advance on our ships has not been main- 
tained. It is alleged that the amount 
expended on the advance of these four 
ships—the Hoche, the Magenta, the Nep- 
tune, and the Marceau—has not been 
equal to the Estimate. But what have 
the French done instead? They have 
laid down, or are about to lay down, 
two large iron-clads, one called the 
Brennus and the other the Charles Martel ; 
and not only that, but they are going 
to lay down eight large armoured gun 
vessels, possessing great speed, I pre- 
sume, because I see the engines are to 
be of the same power as those in the 
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large iron-clads. Therefore, when we 
talk about the French programme and 
the English programme, it simply comes 
to this—that whilst the English Go- 
vernment have, this year, what I must 
call dished up the Anson as the only 
iron-clad we are to have new this year 
—and dished up I call it, because the 
Anson was approved in the Estimates 
proposed by the present Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant—this year the Go- 
vernment give us in their programme 
only one iron-clad and two protected 
ships ; whereas the French set forth in 
their programme two large iron-clads 
and eight armoured vessels of great 
power and speed. At the end of 1883, 
as far as my calculation goes—and I 
have tried all I can to be correct in 
this matter—England will have building 
and completing 11 first-class iron-clads ; 
whereas France will have 17 at the same 
period. At the risk of wearying the 
Committee, and in order to prove the 
accuracy of my statement—in regard to 
which I challenge contradiction—I will, 
with the permission of the Committee, 
run over the names of these iron-clads. 
The 11 English iron-clads building and 
completing at the end of 1883 are the 
Colossus, the Conqueror, the Edinburgh, 
the Howe, the Jmpérieuse, the Warspite, 
the Rodney, the Anson, the Camperdown, 
the Collingwood, and the Benbow. The 
French ships estimated to be built by 
September 1, 1883, are the Amiral 
Baudin, the Neptune, the new ditto, the 
Formidable, the indomptable, the Hoche, 
the Brennus, the Magenta, the Charles 
Martel, the Marceau, the Furteur, the 
Terrible, the Caiman, the Requin, the 
Vauban, the Du Guesclin, and the TZon- 
nant, plus eight armoured gun vessels 
and four torpedo vessels. I have a very 
great dislike to disagree with anyone, 
and it is a very great pleasure to me 
when I can find myself at one with my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty. On this particular occasion, if 
the programme I have just read out— 
that programme in which the poor Anson 
is again dished up—is made to do duty 
against this formidable list of French 
ships, I am certainly at one with the 
Secretary to the Admiralty; because I 
am satisfied there is no one in this 
House, let him sit on whatever side he 
may—there is no naval officer on half 
pay or full pay, wherever he may be 
stationed, who will not agree with me 
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in feeling that the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, on the night he made his State- 
ment, made an assertion which no one 
could differ from, when he announced, 
to use his own words, that the policy of 
the Earl of Northbrook was neither of 
a startling nor an ambitious character. 
Anything less startling, anything less 
ambitious for an English Minister of 
Marine to present to Parliament, I do 
not think any House of Commons ever 
heard. But the worst of all this is 
that, miserable as this programme is, 
there is something still more disquieting 
—namely, that even these promises are 
never carried out—that is to say, that 
in the last 10 years only on two occa- 
sions have the promises of the Board of 
Admiralty been fulfilled. During the 
greater part of my political life I have 
had the privilege of sitting here, and 
upon one occasion it was my duty to an- 
swer the Statement of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, at the request of my 
late lamented Friend the Earl of Bea- 
consfield. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
came down and made one of the best 
speeches he ever made, and in that 
speech he proposed to build a largely 
increased amount of tonnage, without 
providing for an increase in the number 
of Dockyard workmen to carry out 
his scheme. I warned the right hon. 
Gentleman that he would not carry his 
programme out unless he was a con- 
juror. A year passed by, and the hon. 
Gentleman again came down with his 
Estimates, and he said, with perfect 
frankness—‘‘I must admit that the 
noble Lord the Member for Chichester 
was correct.” Sir, I am no conjuror; 
but I knew that it was impossible to 
carry out that programme. I am deeply 
indebted to the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty for one part of 
his speech the other day. He gave the 
House a most excellent example of how 
utterly these programmes are unful- 
filled, and how little the Admiralty au- 
thorities know whether they are fulfilled 
or not. On that occasion the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, with the greatest bon- 
hommie and desire to please and interest 
the House and the public, told us that 
acertain amount of iron-clad tonnage 
had been added to the Navy since the 
years 1877, 1878, and 1879. Now, the 
corrections I desire to make in the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty’s figures are 
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simply drawn from the Navy Estimates, 
laid on the Table by the hon. Gentle- 
man himself. In 1878-9, said the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, 8,430 tons 
were added to the Navy; but according 
to the Navy Estimates it was only 4,506 
tons. In 1879-80 the hon. Gentleman 
says that 7,327 tons were added; but 
according to the Navy Estimates only 
5,314 tons were added. In 1880-1 the 
calculation of the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty is that 9,235 tons were built ; 
but I cannot find that more than 7,833 
tons were built in that year. In the year 
1881-2, according to the statement of 
the hon. Gentleman, 10,748 tons were 
built ; but according to the Navy Esti- 
mates only 9,802 tons were built. In 
1882-3 the hon. Gentleman says that 
11,466 tons were built; whereas, ac- 
cording to the Navy Estimates, only 
9,783 tons were built. The total num- 
ber of tons, according to the hon. Gen- 
tleman, was 47,206; whereas the actual 
number of tons was 37,188, making a 
difference of 10,018 tons. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Does the noble Lord include the ships 
built by contract in the total amount of 
tonnage built and added to the Navy in 
those years? I believe the figures are 
given in the Expense Account. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX: Oh, yes; 
and I shall have something to say about 
the Expense Account by-and-bye. The 
Estimates laid on the Table this very 
year, compared with those introduced 
by the Secretary to the Admiralty, show 
a diminution in the tonnage building 
over the tonnage promised of no less 
than 1,235 tons of iron-clad shipping ; 
while in one case alone—that of the 
Benbow, which is a ship building by con- 
tract—there is a deficit of 285 tons out 
of the small amount of 450 tons ordered 
and promised to Parliament this year. 
Therefore, this shipbuilding by contract 
in this year, 1882-3, was out by nearly 
one-half of the tonnage promised. The 
hon. Gentleman was good enough to re- 
mind me of the Expense Account; and, 
in passing, I must say that the hon. 
Gentleman has not been very much dis- 
posed to give me information, because 
when he based one of the great argu- 
ments in his speech upon the Report 
of a Committee superintended by Mr. 
Hamilton, he based his arguments on 
the Report of an Admiralty Committee, 
which, when hon. Members asked for it, 
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so that they might see if there were two 
sides to it, as there are two sides to 
everything, they were told that it was 
a confidential Report, and could not be 
given up. Now, only twice in the last 
10 years has the Dockyard iron-clad 
building been maintained in anything 
like the tonnage promised. In 1873-4 
there was a deficiency of 2,513 tons; in 
1875-6 there was a deficiency of 268 
tons; in 1876-7 of 490 tons; in 1877-8, 
3,766 tons; and in 1878-9 of 5,325 tons. 
Now, on that point I wish to say a word. 
That was the time when the Admiralty 
was presided over by my right hon. 
Friend near me (Mr. W. H. Smith), and 
the late Secretary to the Admiralty made 
some capital out of that fact last year, 
when he was addressing public meetings 
in the country. He said—‘* Why, you 
see, we have ordered so many iron-clad 
vessels, and the late Government also 
ordered a certain number; but the late 
Government took only a small sum for 
that purpose, whereas we have taken a 
large one.” Now, I say that the failure 
of tonnage, while my right hon. Friend 
was in Office, was creditable to his feel- 
ing of patriotism, and to the proper mo- 
tives of economy by which he was actu- 
ated, because I know that at that timethe 
most elaborate and the most crucial trials 
were going on to test the penetrating 
power of armour, and the question was 
being considered whether it was better 
to have plain armour plates or plates 
combined of steel and cast-iron. Until 
that vexed and most anxious question 
was properly settled by my right hon. 
Friend, he was perfectly right not to put 
money into the Estimates for buying 
armour-plates which might prove to be 
useless. Now, I thought, when I found 
that in 10 years there was actually a 
deficiency of iron-clad tonnages to the 
extent of 15,160 tons, that I had got at 
the bottom of the case; but I was very 
much mistaken—indeed, I was con- 
fronted at that period by a most re- 
markable Report from a most eminent 
man, whose authority, ability, patri- 
otism, and intelligence, no Member of 
the present or of the late Board of Ad- 
miralty will dare to question. It is a 
Report of Mr. Hamilton, who was at 
that time the Accountant General of the 
Navy, and whose services have since 
been found to be so valuable and useful, 
that the Government have attached him 
permanently to the Secretariat of the 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Now, what 
does Mr. Hamilton say? He discloses 
the fact that from 1869-70 to 1879-80 
there was a deficiency of iron-clad ton- 
nage added to the Navy of 9,409 tons 
beyond the deficiency admitted in the 
Navy Estimates. As that is rather a 
startling statement to make, perhaps I 


‘ shall be excused if I read the two lines 


in which it is contained. Mr. Hamilton 
says— 

“The total number of tons calculated to have 
been added during the period from 1869-70 to 
1879-80 was 206,545 tons, which, compared 
with the quantity provided for in the Estimates, 
leaves a net deficiency of 13,165 tons.” , 

As regards armoured vessels, an endea- 
vour has been made to compare and 
calculate the quantity promised with the 
actual additions to the Navy during this 
period, with the result that a further 
deficiency has been discovered, which 
amounts to 5,409 tons. In other words, 
while it has been calculated that during 
the last seven years, 83,770 tons of new 
armoured vessels have been added to 


. the Fleet, and the money has been for- 


mally voted for this purpose, it has only 
been found possible to add in actual 
vessels 74,361 tons. I regret to say 
that the same deficiency is still going on, 
and the inquiries I have made have all 
been made upon the Navy Estimates 
themselves. I find that, not content with 
the deficiency of 13,165 tons of which I 
have spoken, and taking only the 10 
years, without going as far back as 
Mr. Hamilton’s Report—namely, from 
1872-3 to 1882-3—there is a further defi- 
ciency of nearly 7,000 tons more, making 
together 21,665 tons of deficiency in 
the iron-clad tonnage given by the Dock- 
yards of the country to the Queen’s 
Navy in 10 years. And what does that 
represent? It represents in weight of 
hull at least five ships of the Congueror 
type, of which the Queen’s Navy has 
been deprived. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty has a right to ask me how I 
arrived at this conclusion. Now, a ship, 
after all, can only be of a certain size; I 
have looked down the list of ships added 
to the Navy, and I find that the amount 
is 65,556 tons during those years. In that 
I do not include the Northampton or 
the Nelson, which, although useful ships, 
can hardly be included in the iron- 
clad ships of the Navy. To summarize 
matters, there have been in the last 10 
years, 88,471 tons ordered by Parlia- 
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ment. The Admiralty, in their Estimates, 
have taken credit for 73,307 tons—that 
is, thatthe Admiralty admita deficiency of 
15,146 tons. On looking over the various 
ships which are being built, and which 
have been built, and going on the prin- 
ciple that no more can be put into a 
vessel than her actnal size, which is an 
incontrovertable fact, I find that the 
amount actually built is 66,806 tons; 
and that is the way in which I get at the 
real deficiency of 21,665 tons, or, as I have 
said, five line-of-battle ships of the Con- 
queror type. I make no charge against 
anyone. But I think it is time that 
the country should be made aware of 
what is going on, and that we should 
not be told that we are perfectly safe ; 
that our iron-clads are going on well; 
that we are adding a large number of 
tons every year; that one Secretary to 
the Admiralty is adding more than an- 
other Secretary; that the supremacy of 
the country is quitesecure; and thatthere 
is no chance of our dreams being dis- 
turbed. I think I am only doing my 
duty, as an independent Member of 
Parliament, when I disclose facts which 
nobody can controvert. And now I pass 
to another part of the subject, and one 
in regard to which I have always felt 
very strongly, and which enters very 
largely into the argument of my speech 
to-night. My objection is that the Iron- 
clad Navy of the country is always, 
owing to Treasury supervision, and per- 
haps to a wish to flatter the vanity 
of the Prime Minister of the day, if 
he wishes to have a good Budget, 
kept under the mark. These are facts 
which nobody can controvert. We have 
heard a good deal about thrifty adminis- 
tration; but I do not call that so which, 
at a moment when there is a cloud of 
danger, lands us in a violent panic, in 
consequence of which bad ships are ob- 
tained at a ruinous expenditure. When 
the war broke out between France and 
Germany, and an European war was 
threatened, we were seized, in the month 
of August, with a violent panic. Our 
Navy was not sufficiently strong to pro- 
tect the interests of the country in the 
Mediterranean, if the war was to take 
a wider range; and the consequence 
was that the Minister came down and 
asked fora Vote of Credit of £2,000,000 
to increase largely the personnel of the 
Army and the stores of the Army, 
£500,000 being handed over to the 
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Navy. I should like to show—and I 
hope the Committee will allow me to 
tell them—what happened in regard to 
that £500,000. That £500,000 went, 
in a great measure, towards building 
what were by courtesy called four coast 
defence ships—the Hydra, the Hecate, 
the Gorgon, and the Cyclops. Now, the 
Cyclops cost £154,026; the Gorgon, 
£138,567; the Hecate, £140,593; and 
the Hydra, £141,372, making a total 
for those four coast defence ships of 
£574,558. These ships, very naturally, 
did not meet with the approval of the 
Admiralty or the Naval Authorities, and 
accordingly a Committee, presided over 
by Admiral Ryder, was appointed to re- 
port upon them, the conclusion arrived 
at being that the vessels which had cost 
£600,000 were not safe to go even from 
one port to another, except in very fine 
weather. Now, Sir, I think that was 
a wretched mistake. ‘To keep your 
Iron-clad Fleet below its proper strength 
until there comes a time of danger, and 
then, telling Europe that you are not 
strong enough, to rush in and buy four 
ships at a very heavy cost by way of 
defending your coasts, that are only fit 
to move in fine weather, is, in my opi- 
nion, a penny-wise and pound-foolish 
policy, that no Admiralty in the world 
but ours would be guilty of. In saying 
this, I feel sure I shall have the cordial 
support of my hon. Friend opposite. It 
was said that the sum of £15,000 or 
£20,000 additional was about to be 
spent in altering the Hecate. I have 
not heard whether that alteration has 
been made. [Mr. Camppect-BANnNER- 
man: It has not been made.] Then, 
I would ask my hon. Friend when it 
will be commenced; and whether the 
contemplated alteration is of a character 
that would lead us to suppose that a 
similar additional sum will have to be 
spent upon the three remaining ships of 
the same class? The next panic followed 
eight years after the time I have just 
referred to—in 1878-9—when a vic- 
torious Russian Army was marching on 
Constantinople, and when my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) was First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and the Earl of 
Beaconsfield Prime Minister. That was 
a grave state of affairs; but it was still 
more grave that the Authorities of the 
day had no confidence in our Navy being 
strong enough to resist any combination 
which might be brought against it. 
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What was done? Four ships, the 
Superb, Orion, Belleisle, and Neptune— 
ready-made ships—that had been or- 
dered and made for other Governments, 
were bought at a very large cost. Now, 
ready-made articles are never likely to 
be as good as those made to order, and 
certainly not so in the case of such a 
complicated machine as a modern iron- 
clad. I do not blame the Government 
of that day any more than I blame the 
Liberal Government of 1870 for coming 
down and doing what they could to pro- 
vide for the deficiencies of the Navy ; but, 
Sir, I do object to what I think the mad 
policy—the parsimonious views—that for 
many years kept down our Navy to so 
low an ebb in order to save money, and 
which, as soon as a cloud arose over 
Europe, obliged us to go and add 
to our Navy four ships of the kind I 
have described. I am told that the Orion 
rolls even in harbour, and that when 
out of harbour her normal condition is 
to roll 28 degrees in a smooth sea. The 
Committee will be familiar with the 
voyage from the coast of Ireland made 
by the Belleis/e, the only iron-clad we 
had at the time on this side of Gibraltar 
to defend our coasts. I will not, how- 
ever, go into details. But what is the 
history of the Neptune, a vessel which, no 
doubt, is of good design, because it was 
designed by my hon. Friend who sits 
opposite? The Neptune was bought for 
£614,000, because she was ready to go 
to sea at a moment’s notice; she has 
stores, fittings, guns— Whitworth guns, 
by the way—engines, and even pro- 
visions on board. That was in 1878; 
but from that time the Neptune has 
never been to sea until last week, when 
she was sent on her trial trip. Having 
Whitworth guns on board, as the Ad- 
miralty must have been aware, it was 
found that there was no Whitworth am- 
munition at any of the Mediterranean 
Stations. Accordingly, having bought 
the vessel in 1878, because she was 
ready to go to sea, the Admiralty had to 
set to work upon her, taking out her 
fittings, stores, guns, and, in short, dis- 
mantling her, and this operation has 
added the nice little sum of £70,000 to 
her original cost of £614,000; while, as 
I have already stated, except for the 
purpose of trial last week, she has never 
been to sea. I do not call that good 
economy. But I wish to make an ap- 
peal to the Secretary to the Admiralty. 
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It is rumoured that the Neptune is to be 
sent to the Mediterranean ; and, if that 
be true, I would express the hope that 
before she is sent to sea my hon. Friend 
will have her bottom examined in dry 
dock, for I understand that those who 
are called upon to serve in her did not 
feel over anxious to trust themselves in 
her at sea until that operation has been 
performed. It may be asked what is the 
cause of this perennial failure in building 
our iron-clad tonnage ? Whyisit thatthe 
Admiralty cannot build the amount of 
tonnage which they put in the Estimates 
withthe money and menat their disposal? 
The answer is obvious. The Secretary to 
the Admiralty has not been longin Office ; 
but he has been there long enough to 
know that there is no quantity so un- 
knownas the amount that will be required 
for repairs—refitting, and making good 
defects in ships—nevertheless, there is no 
item in the Estimates the cost of which is 
calculated to so great a nicety, and that 
fact alone is sufficient to show that there 
is no bona fides in the whole transaction. 
I hold in my hand the Estimates of this 
year; and if hon. Members will turn to 
page 189, they will find the charge of 
£279,971 for Repairs and Refitting. The 
Committee will observe that this un- 
known and varying quantity is actually 
calculated down to £71. Then there is, 
for making good defects in the Channel 
Squadron, the charge of £123,086; and 
the same remark applies to this item. 
There are the further sums of £12,375, 
added under letter A, for repairs at Malta 
and other places in the Mediterranean, 
and £28,052, under letter B, for making 
good defects in the Channel Squadron ; 
the total for the year for Wages and 
Repairs being £443,584. All these un- 
known and uncalculable quantities are 
set forth with the greatest minuteness ; 
the calculation in the case of this large 
sum being brought down to £584. Now, 
I think it is altogether wrong, and, more- 
over, quite contrary to Parliamentary 
practice and Constitutional usage, that 
men for whom credit is taken in the Esti- 
mates for the purpose of shipbuilding 
should be transferred from that to the 
work of repairs and refitting without the 
knowledge and sanction of Parliament. 
I do not say that there may not be times 
when an extra amount of work thrown 
upon the Dockyards would render it ad- 
visable that some latitude should be 
given to Superintendents in this respect ; 
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but I point out to the Committee that 
this practice, which certainly tomy mind 
is unconstitutional, is not the result of 
accident, but the annual and perennial 
rule. But the men having been trans- 
ferred in the manner I have described, 
this question presents itself—Are the re- 
pairs and refitting for which that trans- 
fer is made completed? I am afraid 
not. I believe the repairs are rather 
behindhand ; but I shall be glad to hear 
from the Secretary to the Admiralty that 
the contrary is the case. I should like 
to ask what is the position of the Raleigh, 
the Shah, and the Jnconstant, which are 
oxidizing in our creeks and harbours for 
want of men to bring them forward, even 
although men have been taken from 
shipbuilding and put upon repairs and 
refitting ? Passing from this to the ques- 
tion on which my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Westminster has often ad- 
dressed the House—namely, that of the 
guns, I will remark that about 18 months 
ago I was astonished at the late Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty (Mr. Trevelyan), 
who made what, to my mind, appeared 
the startling assertion that the English 
Fleet was being armed with weapons 
equal to the most powerful of any Fleet 
in the world. Sir, I was at the time in 
a position to object to that statement, 
and I did so on the ground that I knew 
there had not been a single breech- 
loading gun supplied to any of our ships ; 
whereas all the French ships were armed 
with breech-loaders of more or less ap- 
proved type and with many of the newest 
type. Anda gentleman of the highest 
distinction, whose name commands re- 
spect in this and every other Assembly— 
Sir William Armstrong—contirmed this 
view when, shortly afterwards, he said, in 
his address at the British Institute— 


“Our Navy is at present armed with guns 
which could not be expected to contend success- 
fully with the best modern guns that could be 
used against them. Happily, most of the older 
ships of Foreign Powers are in the same posi- 
tion; but all their new vessels, and some of their 
older ones, are being armed with artillery which, 
weight for weight, is superior in power to that 
of our Navy. Our Service guns have simply 
been overtaken in that rapid progress of artil- 
lery which has been going on for the last eight 
or ten years.” 


Navy Esitmates. 


Soon after this spurt between the late 
Secretary to the Admiralty and myself, it 
was officially announced that the Navy 
was to be armed with breech-loaders at 
no distant date, and the Secretary to the 
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Admiralty came down with confidence 
and exuberance of feeling, as though 
he were going to carry everything before 
him, and expressed the hope that during 
the current calendar year the Conqueror 
would be supplied with 43-ton breech- 
loading guns. Now, the year had passed 
away, and, I ask, where are the Con- 
queror’s breech-loading guns? The fact 
is, no heavy guns have been supplied. 
Well, the other night, my hon. Friend 
the new Secretary to the Admiralty 
came down to the House, and, apparently 
in even a more sanguine frame of mind 
than his Predecessor, said, flatteringly, 
in effect—‘‘ If you will only be patient 
for another year, I think we can supply 
you with 11 43-ton guns.” I shall believe 
in the realization of that hope when I 
see the guns in the ships, and not until 
then. But this is not all, for the late 
Secretary to the Admiralty, at the end 
of 1882-3, went so far as to tell the 
House and the country that by the pre- 
sent time 174 guns of all sizes and of 
the new type would be delivered to the 
Navy. But not a single breech-loading 
gun, except of small type, has been 
issued to the Navy. I ask, where are 
the 174 guns promised by the late 
Secretary to the Admiralty? Again, 
the House has been told, in an official 
speech, that the Rupert was to be armed 
with new 18-ton breech-loading guns. 
But, if I am not mistaken, the Rupert 
has not received any 18-ton guns of the 
kind; she has muzzle-loading guns on 
board ; and if she had to be sent to sea 
it would be with those guns, and not 
with the 18-ton breech-loading guns 
promised. I wish to show the Com- 
mittee, from the Estimates themselves, 
the great danger which results from the 
dilatoriness of the War Department in 
the supply of guns to the Navy. My 
right hon. Friend beside me long ago 
settled with the Secretary of State for 
War that new 43-ton guns should be 
supplied to the Navy. Will the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty tell me whether 
those guns have been tested, or whether 
even their pattern had been approved ? 
I am told not. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty stated the other night that 
the Conqueror, which was in other re- 
spects ready for commission, was in- 
complete for want of her armament that 
was promised18 months ago; and, at the 
same time, he stated that several other 
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the same cause. But the hon. Gentle- 
man rather titillated our palates in telling 
us that not only the 43-ton guns were 
to be supplied, but that some ships of 
the Admiral class were to be supplied 
with 63-ton guns. In the Army Esti- 
mates of this year I do not find pro- 
vision for a single 63-ton gun; and as 
long as the guns are not in the Esti- 
mates, I think we should be living ina 
fool’s paradise if we suppose they will 
be supplied at all. But, Sir, the posi- 
tion in France is the reverse of this. 
There the patterns of their breech- 
loading guns have been approved, and 
the guns themselves tested, of which 
there is an abundant supply. The 
new French iron-clads are all sup- 
plied with these very 43-ton breech- 
loaders. Now, Sir, not only have our 
ships been delayed by the want of the 
guns, but they have been delayed by 
the Dockyard authorities not even know- 
ing the nature of the guns to be sup- 
plied to them, for which reason they 
cannot employ themselves in settling 
the nature of the requisite carriages and 
fittings. I wish also to draw the atten- 
tion of the Admiralty to the delay that 
has occurred year after year in the 
supply of armour-plates promised to be 
delivered by the contractors within a 
certain time from the date of the order. 
This is a question which merits serious 
attention on the part of the Admiralty ; 
and I say that if there is one thing more 
than ayother that should be made bind- 
ing ae those who undertake to supply 
us with armour-plates, it is that they 
should serve us before all others, and 
deliver the armour-plates at the time 
contracted for. This question of Naval 
guns is one which, as the Committee is 
aware, has interested me for some time 
past; and in the spring of last year I 
stated, in a humble pamphlet, that more 
than a year before attention had been 
drawn to the fact that nothing was more 
unbusinesslike, and less conducive to 
economy, than that our Naval guns 
should be ordered from, or supplied by, 
the War Office. I urged, also, that these 
monstrous and ruinous delays could 
never cease until an Ordnance Board 
was established for the Navy; that the 
guns should be supplied by that Naval 
Ordnance Department ; that they should 
be ordered by the Naval Authorities, 
and paid for out of sums voted for the 
purpose in the Navy Estimates; and 
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that this was the only way to fix upon 
the Admiralty, who now shelter them- 
selves under the plea of War Office 
responsibility, the real responsibility for 
the gunsof the Navy. Sir, lam much 
pleased that I expressed those views, 
because my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Westminster last year spoke 
warmly on the question, and actually 
proposed to ask for a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the subject. I was de- 
lighted at that—first, because I was sure 
that this great subject, having been 
handled by my right hon. Friend, would 
be influentially and effectually dealt 
with; and, secondly, because I felt 
somewhat flattered that the suggestion 
I made some six months before was 
taken up and endorsed by my right hon. 
Friend. Now, Sir, how many systems 
of guns have we in the Service at this 
moment ?—and I would at this point 
impress upon the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty the necessity 
of doing something to simplify the num- 
ber and different descriptions of guns in 
the Naval Service. There are now no 
less than four distinct systems in use in 
the Royal Navy, including, under those 
four systems, 37 different sorts of guns, 
each requiring its own particular ammu- 
nition and fittings. I ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he thinks that such a condition 
of affairs would be likely to be dealt 
with easily in a time of panic or in a 
time of war? I congratulate him on 
having gone a step forward in taking 
art of the fittings of the guns out of the 
ar Office Estimates and putting them 
on the Navy Estimates. I was delighted 
to see that, because it was the first step 
in recognizing the advantage of a policy 
of which I have always been a humble 
but consistent advocate. But, Sir, I do 
regret very much that the Admiralty, 
by their Estimates of this year, do not 
seem to have realized the state of our 
Navy, either with regard to Foreign 
Navies or the state of affairs in Europe. 
In 1883-4 the Admiralty proposed to 
build an amount of tonnage, including 
unarmoured ships, less than last year. 
In 1882-3 we had 20,140 tons, as against 
only 19,424 tons for 1883-4, and yet we 
are told that the number of Dockyard 
workmen is increased by 1,700. I will 
tell the hon. Gentleman that when he 
comes down to the House next year, 
although he has a diminished amount 
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of tonnage to deal with, and has em- 
loyed 1,700 more workmen, he will not 
hav completed his programme. I am 
very sorry that an old and valued friend 
of mine, a distinguished Member of Her 
Majesty’s Ministry, is not present in the 
House to-night. I am sure I could 
make an appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and I wish he was here. I should claim 
his support for my contention that 
19,424 tons, which the Secretary to the 
Admiralty proposes to add to the Navy 
this year, is utterly inadequate for the 
safety of the Empire. It is 12 years 
ago that the right hon. Gentleman filled 
the Office of First Lord of the Admiralty. 
At that time, Sir, France lay bleeding 
in the dust, without a Navy; Germany 
had no Fleet; Spain had not negotiated 
the loan of £16,000,000, and, as was 
also the case with Italy, she had no 
Fleet. At that time we were in a state 
of profound peace, arising from the very 
exhaustion of other European Powers ; 
and what was then the dictum which 
the right hon. Gentleman wished to lay 
down for the future? He said it was 
not safe, for the simple wear and tear of 
our Fleet, to add less than 20,000 tons 
yearly to the Navy. Now, Sir, at a 
time when the world is bristling with 
iron-clads, with the gigantic Navy of 
France close upon us, the Secretary to 
the Admiralty asks us to accept, as a 
great favour, 400 tons less than the First 
Lord of the Admiralty 12 years ago told 
us was necessary. I am aware that 
there are those in this country who be- 
lieve in no danger; and, were wars of 
slow growth and long duration, I might 
assent to that doctrine. But I know 
that wars in these days are begun and 
finished before the dormant resources of 
the countries engaged in them can be 
called into action. Armour-clads and 
guns cannot be produced in a hurry; 
and, therefore, I say that the argument 
of there being no danger is most destruc- 
tive, inasmuch as its effect can only be 
to foster a reckless confidence. It is 
clear to me, and it must be clear to the 
Admiralty, that the French are success- 
fully aiming at pre-eminence over our- 
selves in regard to our ships in speed, 
weight of armour, and certainly in power 
of guas. If that be so, I, for one, as 
an Englishman, cannot imagine that 
anyone, however steeped in red-tape 
officialism, would think it right or meet 
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for the Government not to take some 
extra steps for such a crisis, and to re- 
tain for England the command of the 
seas, to protect her flag wherever it may 
float, and to maintain inviolate the 
Empire of the Queen in every part of 
the world. 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: It is very 
much to be regretted that the discussion 
of Naval questions so frequently lands us 
in hopeless controversy ; but there is one 
observation in which I think all parties 
will agree, and it is this—that if we were 
in the lamentable position which has been 
represented by my noble Friend—which, 
however, personally I do not admit— 
and we were in that position in spite of 
the large additions we have made to the 
Naval Expenditure, the blame for that 
situation would rest not with ourselves, 
but with a long succession of previous 
Administrations. I have not risen to 
enter into an unprofitable comparison 
between our performances and those of 
other Administrations. My object is 
to indicate the various points in which 
the extremely unfavourable statements 
which have been made lately with refer- 
ence to the condition of the Navy are 
inaccurate. Ships have been included 
as complete and ready for sea which are 
still in hand, and, in some cases, very 
far from completion. All foreign ships 
are regarded as being armed with the 
armament proposed for them; whereas 
we know that, in numerous cases, they 
are armed with guns very inferior in 
power to those for which the ships 
were built. Delays in completion are 
spoken of as exclusively characteristic 
of British Naval administration ; where- 
as we know that the disappointments 
which have been experienced at the 
British Admiralty, both with regard to 
the increased time and money required to 
complete our formidable iron-clads, have 
been, at least, equally experienced in 
France and Italy. Comparisons are 
made of mere numbers, without refer- 
ence to the fighting efficiency of the 
ships. Thickness of armour is compared, 
without reference to the area protected, 
although in the one case you may have 
a mere belt above the water line, and in 
the other complete protection. Lastly, 
differences of coal supply are ignored, 
although I find, in arguing with my 
Colleagues in favour of restricted dimen- 
sions, that coal endurance is a quality 
upon which they insist most strongly, 
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As a broad principle, displacement is 
the fairest measure of the fighting power 
of contemporary ships. Displocoment 
means weight—whether of armour, ar- 
mament, machinery, fuel, or material 
used in the construction of the hull. 
The proportions assigned to each may 
vary according to the qualities insisted 
upon in the particular type ; but we may 
assume for the able Constructors of the 
chief Maritime Powers of Europe equality 
of skill in the utilization of tonnage. If 
a comparison be made on the basis of 
displacement between the Navy of this 
country and the Navy of France, to 
which allusion has been more particu- 
larly made in the speech of the noble 
Lord, I venture to say that the result 
will be highly satisfactory to this coun- 
try. I will confine myself to a compa- 
rison of ships actually ready for sea in 
the years 1582 and 1885 respectively, 
and built either of iron or steel, or of 
wood, launched subsequently to the year 
1867. Older ships of wood are ex- 
cluded, it having been laid down by 
the Committee on the French Estimates 
for 1880-1 that the life of wood-built 
iron-clads should be reckoned at 15, or, 
at the utmost, 16 years. Grouping 
together in the first class ships with 
armour of not less than nine inches, 
and with a displacement exceeding 8,500 
tons, we had, in 1882, 10 ships aggre- 
gating 96,000 tons, while the French had 
three ships aggregating 2,000 tons. In 
1885 we shall have 15 ships with 140,000 
tons ; the French five ships with 51,000 
tons. Taking for the second class ships 
protected with armour exceeding eight 
inches, and a displacement under 8,500 
tons, we had, in 1882, 13 ships of 
80,000 tons; the French, seven ships of 
56,000 tons. In 1885 we shall have 
16 ships of 101,000 tons; the French, 
13 ships of 93,000 tons. In the third 
class, consisting of ships with four-and- 
a-half to six inches of armour, and 
without limits as to displacement, we 
had, in 1882, 13 ships of 104,000 tons; 
the French, 12 of 50,000 tons. In 
1885, we shall have 12 ships of 98,000 
tons; the French, five of 24,000 tons. 
For coast defence we had, in 1882, 
eight ships of 28,000 tons; the French 
14 of 37,000 tons. In 1885 we shall 
remain as at present, while the French 
will have increased to nine ships of 
41,000 tons. In this comparison the 
three vessels of the Cerberus type for 
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Colonial defence are not included, nor 
the Viper, the Vizen, and the Waterwitch; 
while on the French side seven floating 
batteries and the Onondaga are omitted. 
I venture to think the Committee will 
be satisfied with the comparison I have 
made; and I would point out that while 
we are especially strong in ships of the 
first class, the advantages we possess in 
ships of the older type should not be 
disregarded. With improved machinery 
these ships could be made extremely 
useful for the protection of our com- 
merce. While I have been able to place 
what, I hope, will be a satisfactory com- 
pe before the Committee, it must 

e admitted that the French have made 
great efforts of late to strengthen their 
Navy. In the interval between 1876 
and 1879, a large addition was made 
to the sum which they appropriated to 
shipbuilding. In the last three years, 
however, their expenditure has re- 
mained comparatively stationary, while 
our expenditure has increased from 
£3,123,000, in 1880-1, to £3,754,000 
for the current year. By this increase 
of expenditure our armoured tonnage, 
including the Mersey and the Severn, 
has been increased from 10,863 tons to 
13,206 tons; and the number of men 
employed on repairs from 5,000 to 6,500. 
Hon. Members opposite may say that we 
ought to have done more; but we have 

roceeded with deliberation, because we 

new we were secure, and we are seek- 
ing, by every means in our power, to 
make a better application of the money 
already at our disposal, rather than pro- 

ose to Parliament a further, and per- 

aps unnecessary, increase in the Esti- 
mates. I fear I am not justified in 
holding out hopes to the Committee that 
any sensible reduction can be made in 
the expenditure of this country on the 
maintenance and repair of our large sea- 
going Fleet; but I venture to hope that 
a material improvement is practicable in 
the application of the money devoted tu 
shipbuilding. Powerful sea-going ships 
must always occupy the first place in 
the British Fleet; but I consider that it 
would be unwise—and that is the opinion 
of our professional advisers—to concen- 
trate our resources unduly on vessels of 
that class. These large vessels should 
be supported by swift auxiliaries, pro- 
tected as regards buoyancy, and armed 
with light or medium guns. Vessels of 
that class, while combining with the 
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larger ships in battle, would be found 
highly effective for the protection of our 
commerce. This new and valuable type 
is represented in our present programme 
by the Mersey and the Severn. I venture 
to hope that two or three more ships of 
this class will be included in the pro- 
gramme of the ensuing year. They 
should take the place of the large cor- 
vettes, the Calliope and the Calypso, which _ 
are rapidly approaching completion. 
Torpedo vessels are scarcely inferior in 
importance to fast cruisers. A combined 
attack of numerous torpedo vessels would 
be formidable, and perhaps fatal to the 
largest iron-clads. They are being 
largely built for all the principal nations 
of Europe. The provision in our present 
Estimate for vessels of this class is con- 
fined within somewhat narrow limits; 
but we hope in the coming year the com- 
pletion of the six gun vessels, which are 
included in the present Contract Vote, 
will set free a considerable sum which 
can be most usefully applied to the in- 
creased construction of torpedo vessels. 
Ships capable of cruising under canvas 
are, in my opinion, indispensable for 
the training of seamen. We have, 
thanks to the exertions of former Ad- 
ministrations, a very large reserve of 
vessels of this class; and the universal 
use of composite construction has added 
largely to the durability of our armoured 
cruisers. The relative fighting efficiency 
of the Navy may be raised without in- 
creasing the expenditure by superior 
skill on the part of our constructors. I 
regret to see that in some public utter- 
ances by Naval authorities the skill of our 
Naval architects is impugned ; but I ven- 
ture to say that a comparison between 
the British Fleet and Foreign Fleets re- 
dounds greatly to the credit of our Naval 
architects. No Navy contains so small 
a proportion of obsolete ships as our 
own. We may regret the deficiency of 
speed in some of our unarmoured vessels; 
but the new ships we are now building or 
completing are a remarkable and grati- 
fying advance in the essential quality of 
speed. As a Fleet, they are unrivalled by 
anything which is in the course of con- 
struction for any Foreign Navy. The 
speed of 15} knots an hour attained in 
the recent trial of the Conqueror was a 
gratifying incident in recent shipbuild- 
ing history; and all the later iron-clads 
will be capable of 16 knots an hour. In 
the Jersey we look for 17 knots, and in 
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the five protected ships of the Leander 
class we look for 16 knots, or, with the 
use of forced draught, 17 knots. We 
have thus no less than 16 ships build- 
ing which will have a speed of 16 knots, 
rising to 17 knots. In point of fight- 
ing capacity, no ships of equal tonnage 
now building for Foreign Powers are 
equal to the Collingwood, and later ves- 
sels of the same type. We are quite 
ready to improve; but, as at present 
advised, we see no necessity for depart- 
ing from a type which had received the 
endorsement of two Boards of the Ad- 
miralty. If the type be satisfactory, it 
is obvious that by repeating it we are 
doing much to reduce the time occupied 
in construction, and also to economize the 
cost. Having thus indicated the means 
by which the fighting strength of the 
Navy may be increased without adding 
to the expenditure, I must leave the 
question of a further addition to the 
Votes to the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. The decision must obviously 
depend on proceedings elsewhere, which 
we can neither foretell nor control. If 
our expenditure has increased, and if it 
should be increased in the future, we 
‘have been following, and not leading, 
in a rivalry which we deplore. For the 
present Board of Admiralty I would 
contend that they have taken the mea- 
sures which they have deemed necessary 
under the circumstances ; and we ask for 
the confidence of Parliament in our 
future administration. 

Str JOHN HAY said, that, after the 
very elaborate and full speech of the 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Thomas Brassey), 
he should not venture to go over the 
same ground; but some of the hon. 
Gentleman’s statements required some 
further elucidation. The hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that in the year 1885, or, 
rather, in April, 1886, there would be 
51 British ships ready for use—15 of 
the first class, 16 of the second class, 12 
of the third class, and eight ships for 
coast defence; while the French would 
have 33—six of the first class, 13 
of the second class, five of the third 
class, and nine for coast defence. He 


was sorry to contest any statement of 
the hon. Gentleman, who, of course, 
had more accurate information on this 
subject than he himself, or any other 
person in the country; but he was 
anxious for a little more explanation. 
In the French Estimates it was shown 
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that the French Fleet would be made 
up to 35 in 1886, and not only to 33. 
That gave a difference of two ships; but 
as the hon. Gentleman, of course, did 
not give names, it was difficult to see 
how the difference arose. The English 
Fleet, however, so far as he could make 
out, would only amount, in 1886, to 43 
ships; and he could not tell where the 
51 to which the hon. Gentleman had 
alluded could come from. Forty-three 
ships were all we should have complete 
by that time, unless the Defence was 
included, and then there would be 44; 
but he had omitted the Defence, because 
he found no proposal for repairing her ; 
and, according to a Return last year, 
her boilers were in a condition in which 
they could not be considered of value. 

Str THOMAS BRASSEY: They are 
perfectly capable of being repaired. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, that might be 
so; but there was no Estimate for their 
repair. Last year the pressure of her 
boilers was down to 15 lbs., and, as 
there was no Estimate, he assumed that 
they were not worth repairing. If the 
Defence was to be repaired, it was a pity 
there was no Estimate for new boilers 
and other matters. Did the hon. Gen- 
tleman include the Cyclops and her three 
sisters? [Sir Tuomas Brassey: Yes. ] 
And the Mersey and Severn? [Sir 
Tuomas Brassey: No.] Would the 
hon. Gentleman state which were the 
eight vessels he had spoken of for coast 
detence ? 

Str THOMAS BRASSEY: The Glat- 
ton, the four ships of the Cyclops type, the 
Scorpion, the Wyvern, and the Viper. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, the Report 
on the Cyclops class stated that if they 
were in sea, broadside on, with 104 
seconds’ interval, they would roll over, 
and, of course, they would become 
coffins for all on board. The Cyclops 
and her three sisters could not be con- 
sidered seaworthy, and ought not to be 
included in this list; and, therefore, he 
thought the Committee would see that 
these eight ships ought not to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the Iron-clad 
Navy of a first-class Power. They did 
not steam nine knots an-hour ; their un- 
seaworthy qualities were recognized as 
dangerous, and they should not be re- 
garded as coast-defence vessels for a 
first-class Power. Neither were they to 
be compared with the French ships of 
that class, all of which where iron-clad, 
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and were seaworthy, and which, with 
the guns with which they were mounted, 
would forma great addition to the 
French Navy. Deducting these eight 
ships, he was quite satisfied that on the 
Ist of January, 1886, while England 
would have 43 sea-going iron-clads, 
France would have 35. It might be said 
that was a due and proper proportion. 
He did not think it was. He did not 
think that 43 sea-going iron-clads were 
sufficient for this country. The old pro- 
portion of line-of-battle ships for this 
country was twice the number of France. 
It was always considered that it was 
necessary that we should be able to 
keep the sea with a force which should 
be equal or superior in Home waters 
to any combination in Europe, and 
that, at the same time, we should be 
able in the Pacific and the Indian 
Oceans to protect our Colonies and our 
trade. Eight of our ships could not 
leave the Channel. If they did go be- 
yond the Channel they would be quite 
as dangerous to themselves as to their 
enemies; therefore, they were not fit to 
be considered for a moment as swelling 
the list of iron-clads from 43 to 51. 
With regard to the question of guns, he 
confessed that he viewed with some 
alarm the apathy which was displayed. 
Avery valuable Return in regard to guns 
was laid on the Table by the War Office 
on the 20th of April, it having been 
moved for by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith). The Committee would re- 
member that for the service of the 
Navy—he asked the attention of his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Kincardineshire (Sir George Balfour), 
who thoroughly understood the subject, 
and who would correct him if he was 
wrong—for the service of the Navy some 
2,200 guns were required ; he believed 
the number was rather larger, amount- 
ing to nearly 2,300. In addition, a cer- 
tain numberof spare guns were required ; 
and the Secretary to the Admiralty had 
told the Committee, with great satisfac- 
tion, that a very large number of mer- 
chant steamers were of such a quality as 
to be fit to be used as cruisers in the event 
of war. When, however, the hon. Gentle- 
man was asked whether the guns were 
prepared for those vessels, he was not 
able to answer, and he had not yet been 
able to give the information required. 
The Return which was moved for by his 
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right hon. Friend the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
showed, however, what guns they had got. 
The number of guns ‘‘ready, delivered, 
and in store”’ amounted to 131—131 guns 
for the service of a Navy which required 
2,245, and which also required for the 
280 merchant ships which the hon. 
Gentleman alluded to 560 more guns, 
of which there was no trace. His noble 
Friend (Lord Henry Lennox), in that 
excellent speech which they listened 
to in the earlier part of the evening, 
pointed out that the gun question was 
complicated by the great variety of the 
patterns. At any rate, one would think 
that it would be desirable that the 
guns and ammunition should be com- 
plete, so that whatever the pattern 
should be there should be an ample 
supply of each description at the base 
of Naval operations. Here he differed 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) and the noble Lord (Lord Henry 
Lennox) as to the desirability of having 
a separate manufacture of guns under 
the charge of the Admiralty. He 
never thought it was a desirable thing 
that there should be two establishments 
in the country for the manufacture of 
guns. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
never suggested two manufactories. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, his noble Friend 
(Lord Henry Lennox) made the remark, 
and his right hon. Friend did not cor- 
rect it. He, therefore, assumed the 
remark was correct. He was glad the 
right hon. Gentleman was not of that 
opinion. It seemed to him that though 
it might be good that the gun carriage 
should be under the direction of the 
Admiralty, the manufacture of guns 
was a big question, which a Committee 
or a Commission ought to inquire into. 
He was of opinion that, looking to the 
fact of the enormous charge for the 
Army, and for the manufacture of guns 
both for the Army and Navy, the manu- 
facture of guns ought to be a separate 
concern. In the panic during the 
Orimean War the Ordnance Office was 
abolished. He thought it was better 
that the Ordnance Corps—Arrtillery and 
Engineers—should be under the War 
Office; but the manufacturing depart- 
ment for both the great Services ought to 
be separate, The manufacturing depart- 
ment might buy guns from private traders, 
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or manufacture them themselves, or do 
both ; but, at all events, the Army and 
Navy should draw the guns from it. That 
was the old process ; and it would be of 
the greatest advantage to the House if, 
instead of having thrown on the Table 
enormously swollen Army Estimates, 
they were to have separate Estimates 
in regard to the manufacture of guns, 
which manufacture could be conducted 
by the Master General of the Ordnance, 
or by some Minister responsible to the 
House for the expenditure upon guns 
and ammunition and other articles of 
that kind which were necessary for 
the Services. The reason why he 
should dislike to have the Army manu- 
facturing guns for itself and for its 
fortifications, and the Navy manufac- 
turing guns for itself, was that if, in a 
Naval action, they fell back upon Malta 
or Gibraltar for a fresh supply of ammu- 
nition and guns, the same guns which 
the fortifications had, and the same am- 
munition which the fort had, would be 
available for the ships, and they would 
not be required to keep a large separate 
supply for ships which at times might 
run short, and might lead to great compli- 
cations and disaster. He was persuaded 
that until they went back to a separate 
Ordnance Department for manufacture, 
both for the Army and Navy, they 
would not have a satisfactory supply of 
guns and ammunition for either of the 
Services, neither would the House 
have that control over the manufac- 
ture of guns which it ought to have, 
and which it had previous to the aboli- 
tion of the Ordnance Department. But, 
in the meantime, the Navy was without 
guns. The ships had certain guns, no 
doubt; but they were inferior to the 
guns of other Naval Powers. They were 
told that the ships which would be ready 
in a few years’ time would not be armed 
in a satisfactory manner. He saw that 
of the 12-inch 43-ton guns ‘‘ ready, de- 
livered, and in store,” there were none; 
of the 18-ton guns, one; of the 6-inch 
80-cwt. guns, 14; of the 81-cwt. guns, 
92; of the 4-inch, 22-cwt. guns, 19; of 
the 13-ewt. guns, five ; making 131 guns. 
Such was the total number of guns 
returned by the War Office on the 20th 
of April, 1883, as ‘‘ready, delivered, 
and in store.” It was possible he might 
have omitted to mention some guns; 
but, at any rate, 255 guns was the out- 
side number, according to the Return he 
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had previously spoken of. There were 
also 229 guns ordered. Such acondition 
of affairs was not satisfactory; and, 
looking to the condition of Europe, he 
could not believe the Committee would 
be satisfied they had either guns or 
iron-clads sufficient for the defence of 
the country. 

Sir EDWARD J. REED said, he 
thought the noble Lord the Member for 
Chichester (Lord Henry Lennox) had 
done good service in placing before the 
country, with great fulness, the views 
taken by himself and by many other 
hon. Gentlemen who had studied these 
questions thoroughly. At the same time, 
he felt bound to say that that was no 
place for the threshing out of the ques- 
tions involved. It would be quite im- 
possible to completely sift matters in a 
Committee of the Whole House ; and he 
hoped the day would come when they 
would have Select Committees of the 
House appointed to deal with questions of 
this kind. To his mind, the Government 
would show greater judgment and dis- 
eretion by granting a Committee to deal 
with moot points of this kind, rather than 
by making such a large concession as 
they were disposed to make on a recent 
oecasion, when the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) brought his Mo- 
tion regarding National Expenditure 
before the House. It appeared to him 
that the Prime Minister was ready to 
refer the framing of the Estimates, more 
or less, to a Grand Committee of the 
House, and for the Government to re- 
ceive its guidance largely from such 
Committee. He (Sir Edward J. Reed) 
thought it would be highly impolitic for 
the country to hand its finances over to 
the charge of a Committee; but, at the 
same time, he considered that on ques- 
tions of great public importance, which 
were limited in their scope and defined 
in their nature, there might be a Com- 
mittee occasionally—a Committee which 
would thresh out the subject, and put 
the public mind at rest. He listened 
with great pleasure to the speech of his 
hon. Friend the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Sir Thomas Brassey), because, 
as hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House would admit, he gave them en- 
couragement to believe that that which 
was the object of all of them was likely 
to be more or less accomplished. He 
apprehended it was not the object even 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, who did 
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not profess to be always actuated by the 
same principles of economy as they on 
the Ministerial side did—he believed 
there was no hon. Gentleman on that 
side of the House who desired the Go- 
vernment to embark in any large or ill- 
considered expenditure. What they all 
had in view was to get a better expendi- 
ture of the money voted by Parlia- 
ment. The Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
told them that it was the intention of 
the Admiralty, as far as possible, to 
check expenditure upon slow ships, and 
ships that were imperfect in many re- 
spects, and to concentrate their attention 
and efforts, as much as possible, upon 
fast ships. The hon. Gentleman told 
them it was the endeavour of the Ad- 
miralty to obtain in the ships a speed of 
16 knots or more. Ifthat could be sup- 
plemented by some satisfactory state- 
ment as to coal supply he believed the 
satisfaction of the Committee on the 
point would be complete. There was 
one point in the statement of his hon. 
Friend that struck him as a little re- 
markable. The hon. Gentleman said 
that the vessels of the Mersey and Severn 
type were representative of that class of 
vessels which it had been said should 
form an auxiliary fleet to the great line- 
of-battle iron-clad ships. Now, the Mer- 
sey and Severn cost £100,000 for their 
hull, and £65,000 for their machinery ; 
and he thought that vessels costing 
£165,000 were rather too expensive to 
be regarded as auxiliaries to individual 
iron-clads, however important an auxi- 
liary fleet might be. It had been 
publicly advocated for a long time 
past that there should be attached to 
the principal iron-clads vessels which 
should operate as defences about them 
against torpedoes; but surely they 
should expect smaller and cheaper ves- 
sels for that specific service than the 
Mersey and the Severn. So long as no- 
thing contrary to that had arisen in the 
statement of his hon. Friend he could 
only regard the statement as satisfac- 
tory. He should like to say a word or 
two about some other ships which had 
been mentioned during the debate. The 
Cyclops class of vessels had been con- 
demned ; but he should prefer to take, 
for the purposes of illustration, vessels 
designed entirely outside the Admiralty. 
If the Orton and Belleisle, for instance, 
had been built for any Foreign Govern- 
ment, they would have been extolled as 
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vessels possessing the wonderful advan- 
tage of a combination of great power, 
small size, and moderate expense, and 
also as examples of the great skill which 
the private shipbuilders of this country 
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brought to bear upon iron-clads. The 
Orion and Belleisle were designed and 
constructed by Samuda Brothers; and 
he thought if the former Member for 
the Tower Hamlets could have been 
present during this discussion he would 
have been a little shocked to hear the 
harsh terms in which the Orion and 
Belleisle were spoken of. He (Sir Edward 
J. Reed) knew they were powerful vessels; 
and he could only say that if rolling was 
their defect the Admiralty knew well 
how to remedy it. He should also say 
that if the Cyclops class of vessels had 
been built for some other Government 
they would not have been subject to the 
criticism passed upon them. He was 
aware that in the case of the Cyclops his 
noble Friend (Lord Henry Lennox) and 
others had the justification of a Com- 
mittee; but Committees sitting on De- 
signs of Ships—Committees in which 
there was no Naval architect with power 
to vote—were extremely likely to go to 
extreme lengths. The Cyclops class of 
vessels was immeasurably superior to a 
very large number of vessels which they 
used to hear extolled in the House of 
Commons and elsewhere in the days 
of the American War. He did think 
that that class of vessels was not 
deserving of all the censure which had 
been expressed with regard to it. 
With respect to the Weptuns, twice 
over had he been credited with the 
design of that vessel. As a matter of 
fact, she was designed in his office, the 
object of the designers in coming there 
being to protect themselves with regard 
to calculations—to ensure themselves 
against running into miscalculations. 
The conception of the ship was not his, 
and the responsibility never could be 
his, because the building of the ship was 
entrusted to private builders, who were 
quite incompetent to perform the work. 
Later on, it was true, she was completed 
under his care. He should like to say 
that the argument of his noble Friend 
(Lord Henry Lennox), in which the 
Neptune was referred to, was a perfectly 
sound one. It was true that, although 
successive Administrations came down to 
the House and told them, with the utmost 
confidence, that the Navy was never in 
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a better condition, that they were quite 
satisfied with it, that those who criticized 
and complained of its position were alto- 
gether in the wrong, and were exagge- 
rators ; the very moment there was any 
risk of the Navy being called upon to do 
anything, they bought up every ship 
they could lay hands on, and in that way 
got into the Navy vessels with which 
they themselves were dissatisfied, and 
which their own officers condemned; that 
it was in this way public money was 
expended extravagantly, and with less 
wisdom than it ought to be. Although 
his hon. Friend the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty had made a powerful speech, 
and made striking statements, the ac- 
curacy of which he (Sir Edward J. Reed) 
should be sorry to doubt, he had no 
hesitation in saying that if they ran any 
risk of entering on a European war the 
_— Government would come to the 

ouse and ask for a special Vote of 
Parliament to enable them to buy iron- 
clads. The Government would lose a 
great opportunity if they failed to pay 
serious attention to the representations 
that had been made from both sides of 
the House. The Navy Question was one 
which did not prove very inviting to the 
House ; it was generally discussed when 
very few Members were present ; but it 
was, nevertheless, one in which the 
public were deeply interested. The 
concern of the people in the Navy was 
manifested on every occasion when neces- 
sity arose; and he considered it would 
be a weak thing for this Government, 
or for any Government, to leave any- 
thing undone which would give to the 
people complete confidence in the Naval 
Administration. In conclusion, he would 
repeat that he considered the speech of 
his hon. Friend (Sir Thomas Brassey) 
an extremely valuable one, holding out 
to them, as it did, the expectation, at 
least, that the Admiralty would do their 
utmost to curb useless and wasteful ex- 
penditure, and apply the money saved 
to useful purposes. 

Carrain PRICE said, that in a dis- 
cussion on Navy Estimates there was 
such an enormous variety of subjects to 
be covered, that it was quite impossible 
for any Member, in a single speech, to 
go thoroughly into all the questions in- 
volved, although he was bound to say 
his noble Friend (Lord Henry Lennox), 
who opened the debate, had, as nearly 
as possible, covered the ground which 
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lay open to them in a consideration of 
the Estimates under discussion. He 
(Captain Price) asked the attention of 
the Committee for a few minutes whilst 
he entered into a consideration of the 
fighting strength of the Navy — that 
was to say, the strength of their 
Iron-clad Fleet. His hon. Friend the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty gave them 
just now a very fair comparison between 
the Fleet of this country and that of 
France. In all such comparisons, how- 
ever, it was a very difficult thing to 
make a correct classification. Hon. 
Gentlemen always dealt with the kind of 
classification which they themselves took 
up; and he asked the attention of the 
Committee, and especially of his hon. 
Friend (Sir Thomas Brassey), to a classi- 
fication which he would now endeavour 
to put before the Committee. It was a 
very simple one, and might be, perhaps, 
very popularly understood. Possibly, 
before introducing his classification, he 
might be permitted to refer to one re- 
mark of his hon. Friend of which he 
took a note. The Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty said that in all these matters 
of comparison they ought to consider, 
amongst other things, the area of pro- 
tection in an iron-clad ship. In was all 
very well to talk about having so many 
iron-clads ; but a most important element 
of consideration was the area to which 
the ship was protected by armour. If 
they were to go into that subject fully, 
he feared it would be found that the 
advantage lay with the new French ships 
which were building. All the French 
ships of the Jnflexible type were more 
fully armoured than ours. The Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty also spoke about 
the coal-carrying capacity of our ar- 
moured ships. He (Captain Price) was 
not quite sure how the matter stood 
with regard to France; but the large 
armour -clad ships which were being 
built in Italy had considerably more 
coal-carrying capacity than our iron- 
clads had. [An hon. Memser: They 
are larger.| They were larger, he ad- 
mitted, and we had got nothing to equal 
them. Some of the Italian ships were 
capable of steaming from the Mediter- 
ranean to South America and back 
without coaling. We had no ship in 
this country capable of doing anythin 

like that. In the comparison he wishe 

to make between the fighting strength of 
the Fleets of England and France he 
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should divide the Iron-clad Fleet of both 
countries into three classes. He did not 
quite understand the classification his 
hon. Friend (Sir Thomas Brassey) made. 
He understood the hon. Gentleman to 
put into the first class all ships carrying 
armour of over nine inches. If he did 
that he must include ships of very small 
power indeed. The hon. Gentleman’s 
classification also depended upon ton- 
nage; but he (Captain Price) excluded 
that from his classification. He took 
the two most important elements of 
classification of the strength of iron- 
clads—namely, the thickness of the ar- 
mour and the weight of the gun. If 
they did that they found this result— 
and, though he did not use the tonnage 
as a distinct element, it almost en- 
tirely lent itself to this classification— 
that in the English Fleet, in the first 
class, which he would take to mean 
vessels of not less than 18-inch armour 
and carrying guns of not less than 43 
tons in weight, there were 10. He was 
alluding not only to the number of 
ships which were at present existing, or 
were ready for sea, but was taking all 
those which were contemplated at the 
moment; because he took it that dis- 
cussion of the Navy Estimates was for 
the purpose of considering not only 
what ships they had ready now, but 
what were to be provided for in future. 
The Fleet of 1882 and the Fleet of 1885 
had been referred to; but he thought it 
would be better if they went further into 
the future. He wished to take account 
of every ship which was at present con- 
templated in France and England, as 
well, of course, as those in existence at 
the present moment. If they took all 
these ships and looked through the Navy 
Estimates and at the Dockyards, they 
could not make out more than 10 iron- 
clads of the class he had mentioned as 
belonging to the English Navy. France, 
on the other hand, of the same class of 
ships—that was tosay, carrying armour of 
not less than 18 inches, and guns of not 
less than 43 tons—possessed no fewerthan 
18, the names of which had been given 
by the noble Lord (Lord Henry Lennox). 
One ship on each side had less armour 
than 18 inches; but he had put them in 
the list on account of their armaments. 
The ships of the second class he had 
taken as those possessing armour of not 
less than nine inches, and guns going up 
from 18 tons to 38 tons weight. Of that 
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class in England, built, building, and 
promised, they had 26, and in: France 
they had 18. The total was, therefore, 
36 to France and 36 to England. The 
third class he omitted altogether. In 
that class he put every iron-clad not 
mentioned in the first and second class, 
and it would be useless to go into that, 
as all sorts of questions would be con- 
tinually cropping up as to whether such 
and such vessel ought not to be included, 
or whether such and such vessel ought 
not to be excluded. He ought first to 
mention how the case stood, so far as 
Italy was concerned. In that country 
there were these enormous ships he had 
spoken of. In the first class there were 
seven; in the second class five; and in 
the third class seven; making a total of 
19. The sum total of all this was that 
on the completion of this programme, 
about which they were talking, and 
which was presented to them in the 
Navy Estimates, whether it took place 
in 1885, 1886, or 1887, they should be 
in possession of 51 armour-clads, 36 of 
which would be in the first and second 
class; France at a similar date would be 
in possession of 50 iron-clads, 36 of which 
would be in the first and second class; 
and Italy would possess 19, 12 of which 
would be in the first and second class. 
This showed that on the completion of 
the respective programmes France would 
haveanumber of iron-clads at least equal 
to our own, if not greater, and France 
and Italy combined would have a pre- 
ponderance of 12 ships of the first and 
second class. What they had to con- 
sider that evening, and at all times, was, 
whether this was a safe state of things? 
Of course, in considering that, they had 
to consider whether any combination 
was possible between France and any 
other country. They always looked 
upon France as their principal opponent 
—he did not mean to say the most likely 
one—for they were not likely to meet 
her in anything but an amicable way, 
at any rate for some time; but they 
looked on her as the principal Power 
they might have to deal with. He was 
struck very much the other day by a 
letter he read from one of our senior 
Admirals—namely, Sir George Elliot— 
on this point. The Admiral had put the 
case so much better than he (Captain 
Price) could, that he should like to men- 
tion what he had said to the Committee, 
He had said— 
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‘‘Suppose we were at war with France, or 
with France combined with any other country, 
let us consider this—that our Fleet, roughly 
speaking, would be divided between the Medi- 
terranean and the Home ports.”’ 


That was a proposition which no one 
would deny. He was not going to con- 
sider the number of iron-clads it might 
be necessary to have on Foreign Sta- 
tions—in China, Australia, and in the 
Pacific. He left those places out of the 
question altogether ; but supposing they 
had their whole fleet of iron-clads con- 
centrated in European waters, where 
would they be? Why, they would be 
divided between the Mediterranean and 
the Home ports; but where would the 
French Fleet be? That would occupy 
a position midway between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Channel, consequently the 
whole of it could at any time be concen- 
trated on the one-half of our Fleet in the 
Mediterranean, or the other half remain- 
ing at home to guard our coast. We 
could not get out of that—no amount of 
telegraphing, or anything of that kind, 
would enable us to escape such a stra- 
tegical event asthat. Many people said 
the only way to guard against such a 
difficulty as that was to have a Fleet of 
double the strength of the French Fleet, 
and such people he must answer by 
saying he did not think they were far 
wrong. It had been our policy in past 
times to do that, and it should be our 
policy now. If it was not, he should 
like to ask the Government what was 
their present policy with regard to the 
Naval strength of the country, because 
they had never been able to get at that 
yet. Was their Fleet to be equal to the 
combined Fleets of the world, or ought 
it to be equal to some combination of 
European Fleets, or simply to be nearly 
equal to the strongest Fleet in the world? 
He had noticed that in ‘‘another place” 
a noble Viscount (Viscount Sidmouth) 
had mentioned what he believed to be 
the Prime Minister’s opinion on this 
pentane that their Fleet ought to 

e equal to the combined Navies of the 
world. The Earl of Northbrook con- 
tradicted that, and said the noble Vis- 
count could not quote authority for such 
a statement. But he (Captain Price) 
was correct, he thought, in saying this 
much—that both the Prime Minister 
and all Ministers who had had anything 
to do with the administration of the 
Navy had, up to the present time, at all 
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events, agreed that it was necessary for 
this country to be equal to most com- 
binations of European Powers. He re- 
membered one Minister—the present 
Home Secretary—not many years ago 
saying that the Fleet of this country 
was equal to the combined Fleets of 
the world put together. Of course, 
having said that, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman must have been of 
opinion that their Navy ought to be as 
good as the combined Fleets of the 
world, or else a person in his position 
should come down to the House, and 
say—‘‘I cannot agree to the Estimates 
—they ought to be considerably re- 
duced.” He held that if this question 
as to what the comparative strength of 
their Navy should be was inquired into 
and reported upon, it would, no doubt, 
settle the question for many years to 
come. It seemed to be impossible to 
get any statement from the Government 
on the subject ; and when hon. Members 
made any comparison between their own 
Fleet and the Fleets of other countries, 
such comparisons were strongly depre- 
cated. That had been the case over 
and over again. He had not heard 
comparisons deprecated so much that 
evening ; but that was because the Go- 
vernment were taking it for granted 
that these comparisons must be made. 
They might take it for granted that they 
always would be made. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty(the Earl of Northbrook), 
in ‘‘ another place,” and the Secretary 
to the Admiralty in this House, he was 
bound to say, made such statements as 
were calculated to lull the people of this 
country into a sense of false security. 
He should like to call the attention of 
the Committee to one or two statements 
made by the First Lord the other day, 
which, he thought, would bear out the 
assertion he made, that what fell from 
the noble Earl was calculated to lull the 
people of the country into a sense of 
false security. The noble Earl might 
have been improperly reported, for they 
had only Zhe Times and the other news- 
papers to tell them what he had said. 
Viscount Sidmouth had drawn a com- 
parison between the ships building in 
thiscountry and those building in France, 
and had said that in the French Naval 
Estimates there appeared 18 large and 
powerful iron-clads. The Earl of North- 
brook, in answering Viscount Sidmouth, 
said there was a great error in the 
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comparison, and that the figures for 
1885 had been taken, 10 ships having 
been reckoned, neither of which, up 
to the present day, had been launched ; 
whereas, of the total number of Eng- 
lish ships taken into account, only 
two had not been launched. He (Cap- 
tain Price) did not know whether that 
statement was wrongly reported or mis- 
printed ; but it was calculated to give 
the most erroneous impression of the 
state of things. The Earl of North- 
brook said they had only two ships in 
the programme which had not been 
launched ; but how did the matter stand ? 
As a matter of fact, there were nine ships 
in the programme which had not been 
launched—nine out of 13 building in this 
country; and in France, according to 
Viscount Sidmouth, there were 10 out of 
18 which were building and were not yet 
launched. The Earl of Northbrook’s was 
a most misleading statement—namely, 
that they had only two ships build- 
ing which were not yet launched. The 
Earl of Northbrook denied that there 
was any extraordinary endeavour being 
made to increase the Navy of France, 
and they had heard a good deal about 
that that night. The noble Lord (Lord 
Henry Lennox) had shown conclusively 
and clearly the extraordinary steps taken 
by the French Government at the pre- 
sent time to increase their Navy. He 
had alluded to the tonnage which had 
been built, and which was to be built 
during the present and forthcoming 
year. He told them of the number of 
men that France employed in her Dock- 
yards, pointing out that she had 5,000 
more than we had, the number she em- 
ployed being 23,000, against our 18,000. 
He (Captain Price) was inclined to ask 
what these 5,000 men were doing? 
Were they sitting down doing nothing, 
and was all this money that France was 
voting year by year being thrown away, 
or being pocketed by Ministers, or what 
became of it ? It was certain that France 
was making most extraordinary efforts 
to replace her obsolete ships and increase 
the force of her Navy. He would allude 
to one more statement by the Earl of 
Northbrook, which, if it was correctly 
reported, was most extraordinary — 
namely, with regard to the armaments 
of these Fleets. The noble Earl had said 
that, speaking roughly, 43-ton guns 
were the guns which were being put on 
the French ships now being completed 
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for sea; whilst in our ships which were 
being completed—in such ships as the 
Rodney, for instance—63-ton guns were 
to be mounted. What was the impres- 
sion conveyed by that? Why, that the 
French ships were being armed with 43- 
ton guns and our ships with 63-ton guns. 
Why, in the first plaee, there was no 
such thing as a 43-ton gun in France; 
and, in the second place, there was no 
63-ton gun in the English Navy. They 
were told something about this last year. 
He remembered the Secretary to the 
Admiralty dealt grandly with the 63-ton 
guns, or the 60-ton guns, with which the 
Fleet of this country was to be armed. 
Why, at the moment the Secretary to the 
Admiralty spoke not only were there no 
63-ton guns in existence, but they did 
not even exist on paper. The designs 
for the guns about which the hon. Mem- 
ber talked so much had not been com- 
pleted, and the Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance would bear him out in what 
he was saying. The fact was that in 
the French Navy four of the 18 vessels 
of which he had spoken would be armed 
with 48-ton breech-loaders—indeed, they 
were so armed, and half of the remainder 
would be armed with 59-ton breech- 
loaders, and the remaining half with 
either a 72 or a 75-ton gun. Some 
doubts had been expressed as to whether 
these 72-ton guns that he was speaking 
of in the French Service had been sup- 
plied to the ships. He had had the ad- 
vantage of being over at Cherbourg last 
year, and of going over the magnificent 
Dockyard there—a Dockyard which, he 
thought, compared very favourably with 
our yards. The French officer who con- 
ducted him over the yard gave hima 
great deal of valuable information. He 
(Captain Price) tried to get from him 
the number of these 72 guns actually 
completed ; but the French officer said 
he could not state the exact number 
which had been made, although he had 
reason to suppose that several had been. 
He added that only a few weeks before 
—and it was then August of last year— 
eight of these guns had been in Cher- 
bourg Dockyard, and had been for- 
warded from there to Toulon, in view 
of complications arising in Egypt. 
Therefore, unless the Admiralty had 
much superior information to that, he 
was correct in saying that whereas we 
had no 63-ton guns in existence, or cer- 
tainly had them no more than half com- 
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pleted, the French Navy possessed guns 
of a much larger and more powerful 
kind. Hon. Members were constantly 
taunted with dealing in exaggeration ; 
but he had shown, he thought, some ex- 
aggerations which had been made by so 
estimable a person as the First Lord of 
the Admiralty himself. He wanted to 
know—and he had never been able to 
understand—why it was that the Ad- 
miralty concealed from the House and 
from the public the real state of things? 
They were constantly talking about 
their great Naval strength. Public 
men, at dinners, meetings, and so forth, 
were constantly talking in this strain. 
Undoubtedly, they had an immensely 
powerful Navy; but they never talked 
about the relative strength of their 
Navy and the Navies of foreign coun- 
tries, or of its efficiency, and these were 
the great points. The Admiralty knew 
very well what the opinion of Naval 
officers in this country was as to the 
state of their Navy—they knew very 
well the opinion of their own advisers. 
He should like to hear them deny that 
they had at the Admiralty information 
from their advisers to the effect that at 
the completion of the respective pro- 
grammes of the two countries this coun- 
try would be in possession of fewer iron- 
clads than France and Italy, or France 
and Russia combined. That was a dis- 
tinct proposition, which he should very 
much like to hear replied to. He as- 
serted that they had sufficient informa- 
tion at the Admiralty to enable them to 
give a distinct answer. He referred to 
the completion of the programmes, and 
hon. Members knew what he meant by 
that. He believed that before long 
their Navy would not be strong enough 
to cope with any combination of Navies 
of European countries. He did not know 
whether the Secretary to the Admiralty 
or the Government were in a position 
to guarantee that they should have no 
Naval war within the next five or six 
years. If they were not, they should 
be able to deny the proposition he had 
just laid down. There was a sentence 
which fell from the Secretary to the 
Admiralty last year which indicated that 
he did not feel quite easy in his mind on 
this particular point. He said that the 
general consideration governing the 
policy of the Admiralty was— 


“That it was not necessary for the safety 
of the country to ask for any special grant of 
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money for iron shipbuilding, unless the French 
Admiralty, having completed its programme of 
1872 and replaced its obsolete ships, should then 
go on building as fast as ever.”—(3 Hansard, 
[268] 1063.) 

When the French Government had 
completed their programme it would 
be too late for us to take the proper 
measures. We could not build iron- 
clad vessels in a year, or in two years; 
and we should find that when the 
French and British programmes were 
completed, and the French Admiralty 
went on building at the normal rate, 
increasing their Fleet as we did, it 
would be too late to make up for lost 
time, and to maintain that superiority 
which, undoubtedly, we ought to have. 
He was not one who desired to increase 
the Expenditure of the country unneces- 
sarily. Undoubtedly, he always urged 
an increase of expenditure on the 
Naval Estimates, because he thought it 
was most urgently required. He be- 
lieved their general Expenditure might 
be cut down in many respects. He 
thought they might save a little by re- 
fraining from teaching the children of 
the poorer classes how to solve equa- 
tions, and how to translate Latin and 
Greek. He found in the Civil Service 
Estimates that they were to be called on 
shortly to spend £100,000 on a new site 
for the Admiralty Offices. Surely that was 
rather like beginning at the wrong end. 
What did they want new Admiralty 
Offices for before they had got a new 
Navy? ‘The Government were acting 
like the little boy, who desired to have 
a pretty purse before he had any money 
to put in it. The present Admiralty 
Offices were amply sufficient for the 
transaction of the business of the pre- 
sent Navy; and if, in cases of this 
kind, the Government would save a 
little money, and give the country a few 
more iron-clads, they would add to their 
own reputation and to the efficiency of 
the Navy. He apologized to the Commit- 
tee for detaining it so long, and thanked 
hon. Members for having listened to 
him so patiently. His only object— 
like that of the noble Lord who intro- 
duced the subject—was to provide, if 
possible, not only that they should have 
an efficient Navy in the immediate 
future, but at the time when they knew 
that France would have a very much 
superior Navy to that which she had at 
the present time. He knew very well 
that the Government, and those whe 
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presided over the Admiralty, were re- 
sponsible for these matters. Hon. Mem- 
bers were told they ought to leave these 
matters in their hands. They were quite 
willing to do that. It would be satis- 
factory to them, and, no doubt, to the 
country, if, after a severe Naval reverse, 
in consequence of which they found the 
power of this country humbled, they 
could turn to those who had brought 
about that state of things, and say that 
they were, at all events, now reaping the 
reward which they so richly deserved. 
Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
they had now been considering the 
efficiency of the Navy for some time, 
and he was one of those who thought 
that it was a Service on which no 
expense should be spared. Since the 
usual interchange of courtesies across 
the Table had taken place, since the 
guns had been disposed of, and the 
various ships debated, he might be 
allowed to invite attention to those who 
built the ships and those who sailed them. 
The increase of the Vote this year was 
moderate, amounting to £283,317, of 
which £113,804 went to Dockyard 
work, Devonport getting £23,069 more 
than last year, and 360 additional men 
out of the total increase of 1,772 to be 
provided for. As usual on these occasions, 
they had the grievances, real and ima- 
ginary, of different classes revived ; and 
he could not refrain from complimenting 
the Civil Lord and the Secretary for the 
efforts they had made to understand 
those grievances by visiting the Dock- 
yards and hearing from the workmen 
the statements they had to offer in their 
own behalf. -This was a much better 
arrangement than had hitherto prevailed. 
Then the men could with difficulty get 
their claims heard, and were naturally 
dissatisfied. Of course, it could not be 
supposed that every complaint would be 
met and adjusted. Some were less 
reasonable than others; but to hear a 
complaint was generally found an easier 
way of adjusting differences. His hon. 
Friend the Secretary, whose able and 
exhaustive statement they had all ad- 
mired, devoted an entire day to the case 
of the men of Devonport, and won their 
confidence by his frank and genial 
manner of dealing with them. The 
large and important body of ship- 
wrights, who had strong claims upon 
the consideration of the authorities at 
Whitehall, were looking hopefully for- 
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ward to some advantage from the in- 
terview with the hon. Gentleman. To 
this they were well entitled, after pa- 
tiently waiting for nearly 20 years 
without any advance. So were the 
joiners, the riggers, and the writers of 
the various Dockyards. The position of 
the Naval Engineers he had on other 
occasions brought to their attention ; 
and while he cheerfully admitted the 
readiness of the Department to meet 
the hardship of the 11 years’ condition 
of pension, he yet thought the clause 
should be so modified as to allow en- 
gineers to count junior time and enable 
them to obtain rates of pay from which 
they were at present debarred. The 
total number of Chief Engineers was 
220; but of these only a small pro- 
portion received 17s. per day. Referring 
to the engine-room artificers, those 
men, he said, had looked for some im- 
provement in their position ; but instead 
of that a great hardship had been in- 
flicted upon them, as shown by the issue 
of arecent Circular. By anew Regu- 
lation two years of extra time was 
imposed upon those men without any 
corresponding advantage. The effect 
of this change was to produce distrust 
and alarm amongst the men, which it 
was desirable to remedy as soon as 
possible. He would give the Committee 
the experiences of those men, one of 
whose number had written him a letter 
in which, speaking of his own particular 
case, he said that having completed 10 
years he was made to sign a new in- 
denture. A month afterwards he was 
sent for and told that the indenture was 
null and void, and that he must now 
serve 12 years in order to qualify for a 
pension. This extra service would be 
found to inflict injury upon the men in 
a way which was not intended by the 
authorities when it was put into force. 
Its effect would be to defer the rise of 
pay to the men, while it would compel 
them to give two extra years of service 
before qualifying for a pension. That 
he would show was so in a very few 
sentences. The number of engine-room 
artificers who entered the Service from 
1873 to 1876 was 98 —— 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is discussing particular items which 
come under Votes 6 and 16. He is not 
discussing the general policy of the 
Estimates, which is the Question under 
Vote 2. 
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Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
he understood they might go into these 
cases under the Vote before the Com- 
mittee. However, he would reserve 
what he had to say for Votes 6 and 16. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The noble 
Lord the Member for Chichester {Lord 
Henry Lennox) has delivered a most 
interesting and most important speech, 
and one which, I am sure, the Committee 
has listened to with great interest. I 
am not able to follow the noble Lord to 
all the conclusions at which he has 
arrived; but I am sure my hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Campbell - Bannerman) 
will feel that the questions raised deserve 
the most serious consideration from Her 
Majesty’s Government. In ‘another 
place” the First Lord of the Admiralty 
is reported to have said— 

“No Government of this country, and cer- 
tainly it is not the intention of the present 
Government, will allow any nation to take a 
position of equality with England on the sea” 


—that no other Government should 


‘ possess a Navy equal to ourown. But 


there was a much more important condi- 
tion laid down by the present First Lord 
of the Treasury in 1878—namely, that 
our Navy should always be equal to any 
probable or possible combination that 
could be brought against it. The Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, in introducing 
the Estimates, laid great stress on the 
fact that the Admiralty were conscious 
of their responsibility for maintaining 
the Fleet of England in a condition equal 
to the duties that devolved upon it, and 
he then proceeded to discuss the figures 
relating to our iron-clads. No doubt, a 
very agreeable impression may be pro- 
duced by the statement of the fact that 
we have, at the present time, 51 iron- 
clads, as against 43 in the year 1855. 
But, Sir, while we put these numbers 
one against another, we must bear in 
mind that the Navies of other countries 
have been also enlarged, and that much 
greater duties fall upon the English 
Navy as compared with anyother. The 
Committee and the country are aware 
that, at this moment, iron-clads have to 
be employed in the China and Australian 
Seas, in the Pacific, on the Coast of North 
America, and in the West Indies. Our 
Fleet is scattered in a manner in which 
the Fleet of no other Power can be 
scattered ; and while it is discharging 
duties in three or four different seas, if, 
unfortunately, we should be engaged 
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in a war, Foreign Powers might be 
able to concentrate their forces against 
our Navy. The responsibility of Her 
Majesty’s Government in this matter 
is a very grave one, and we do right 
in pointing out and insisting upon that 
responsibility, and in assuring them 
that whatever assistance may be re- 
quired, in order to maintain and keep 
the Navy in an efficient condition, 
this House and the country will always 
give. I feel certain of this, and that 
there will be no excuse for any Govern- 
ment not taking as much money as may 
be necessary to provide a thoroughly 
efficient Navy. I must again refer to 
the question of the guns, to which the 
noble Lord near me (Lord Henry 
Lennox) has alluded at some length, 
and to the delay which has resulted, on 
the part of the Admiralty, in completing 
the programme laid down for the equip- 
ment of ships. I do not say this 
offensively towards the present Board 
of Admiralty. I confess that when 
I had the honour to be First Lord of the 
Admiralty I fully realized the difficulty 
which the present system of obtaining 
guns places in the way of the adminis- 
tration in completing the programme 
laid down both as regards time and 
efficiency. When the present Government 
took Office they felt it was necessary to 
be vigorous in their administration of 
the Navy; and they promised, among 
other things, that the ships should be 
prepared for sea much more rapidly. 
In saying this I repeat what I have 
often said before, that Iam not speak- 
ing from a Party point of view, but 
merely drawing attention to what, in 
my opinion, are the inevitable results 
of the system under which the work of 
the country is being carried on. Speak- 
ing on the 7th of June, 1880, the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) promised that by certain ar- 
rangements which he proposed to make 
the Agamemnon and the Ajazr were to 
be completed respectively on the Ist of 
December, 1881, and the Ist of March, 
1882; but I think I am right in saying 
that up to this moment the Ajar has 
not been to sea, and that the Agamemnon 
has only just been completed, the delay 
having, I believe, been due to the fitting 
of the ships. Sir, it is a serious thing 
that from a cause of this nature the 
good intentions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should be frustrated as re- 
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gards two ships, in the one case bya 
delay of 16 months, and in the other 
by a delay of 14 months at least, the 
Ajax not being even now ready for sea. 
Well, Sir, that is the case with regard 
to the Agamemnon and Ajax. And now 
I come to the statement of my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Trevelyan), 
then Secretary to the Admiralty, who, 
after repeating in March, 1881, that the 
Ajax and Agamemnon were to be com- 
pleted at Chatham during ‘‘ the coming 
year,” went on to say that the Shah 
and the Raleigh were to be refitted with 
their new armament also in the course 
of ‘‘the coming year.” But neither the 
Shah nor the Raleigh have been touched, 
and not a single new gun has been sup- 
plied to them. Again, in March, 1882, 
we were told that the Ajax, Agamemnon, 
and Conqueror ‘‘ will be finished in the 
course of the year,” and we had the as- 
surance of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland that— 

“The Conqueror, within this calendar year, 
as we confidently hope, will be actually armed 
with the new 43-ton gun.” 

Well, Sir, that gun, I am told, is not in 
existence. But the Conqueror is not ready 
for it; nor will she be ready for it in 
the course of the year. Then, we were 
told, in 1882, that five ships were to 
carry the new 60-ton gun; but the ships 
have been building for more than 12 
months, and I understand that the de- 
sign of the gun, which ought to have 
been sent to the Constructor 12 months 
since, has not yet been sent in. The 
result of an omission of this kind is that 
a ship has to be cut to pieces in order 
to put in the necessary fittings for the 
guns; and that is a proceeding which 
involves great delay, additional expendi- 
ture, and great disappointment, and so 
you do not get the ships when you ought 
to getthem. That was the case with the 
Conqueror, which was to be ready by the 
3lst of March, 1883; she has not got 
her guns. [Mr. CamppeLi-BaNNERMAN : 
They are ready for her.] I am exceed- 
ingly glad to receive that assurance from 
my hon. Friend; but, at all events, we 
have been twice promised that the ship 
would be ready for sea by the 31st of 
March last at the latest. That period 
has passed—and I am afraid the next 
81st of March will also have gone before 
the ship is ready for sea and to take 
her place in the Navy. We were also 
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told that the Rupert would have her 
boilers renewed, and be armed with new 
18-ton breech-loading guns—all that was 
to be accomplished during last year. 
No 18-ton gun is in existence, so far 
as the Navy is concerned—certainly, 
none have been delivered or are ready ; 
and the Rupert has to be armed with 
the old gun, and is, therefore, so much 
less efficient than she would have been 
had the engagement entered into by the 
Admiralty been fulfilled, besides costing 
a large sum of money for refitting. My 
right hon. and gallant Friend (Sir John 
Hay) has spoken of the supply of guns 
by the Naval Authorities for the Navy. 
I do not quite agree with that; but I 
do advocate most strongly the complete 
reconstruction of the relations now exist- 
ing between the Admiralty and the War 
Office, and should certainly desire some 
explanation of the delay which has oc- 
curred during the last three years in the 
supply of guns. Great delay has been 
caused to our ships from the present 
system; and I feel sure it will occur 
again unless some new system is adopted. 
The Return I have in my hand will 
show that, notwithstanding the amount 
provided for new guns in 1881, not a 
single gun was delivered; in 1881-2 the 


sum of £72,000 was provided, with 
the same result; and in 1882-3, when 
£207,000 was provided, only 77 guns 


were delivered to the Navy, of which 
none were of greater calibre than the 
6-inch gun. These figures alone show 
the necessity for the most serious consi- 
deration on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the supply of guns. 
My right hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) 
was very sanguine, in March last year, 
when he promised that the Hercules 
should be armed with batteries of 18-ton 
breech-loading guns. He said— 

‘“‘She will carry a broadside of 18-ton breech- 
loading guns, and we shall have 174 guns of 


all sizes of the new type by the end of the 
next financial year”’ 


—that is to say, the 3lst of March last. 
But those expectations have not been 
realized. With regard to the 60-ton 
gun of which he speaks, I would ask 
my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether the Admiralty pos- 
sess information which will enable them 
now to give the necessary orders for the 
hydraulic apparatus, and directions for 
the construction of magazines? I have 
some recollection of a ship in the case 
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of which, for a long time after her guns 
were received, the question of ammuni- 
tion was not settled, the result of which 
was that a great deal of expense and 
loss of time was incurred in altering the 
arrangements of the ship below, and in 
fitting machinery in order to provide the 
means necessary for fighting the ship. 
It was then found that, for want of space, 
she could not carry as many rounds for 
her guns as she ought to have carried. 
There is another point to which I desire 
to refer; and I wish it to be understood, 
with reference to the actual perform- 
ances of the Department, that I am not 
addressing myself to the present Board 
of Admiralty as sinners in particular, 
but rather that I am asking for infor- 
mation, and I hope to find that the 
Board of Admiralty will find some mode 
of stating facts to the House which will 
not be so difficult to understand as the 
form now before us. When the hon. 
Gentleman made his speech to the House, 
I showed that the statement of the 
tonnage proposed to be built in 1882-3 
differed from the statement in the pre- 
sent Estimates to the extent of some- 
thing like 600 tons. In 1882-3, the 
Admiralty proposed to build 11,016 tons 
of armoured and 4,486 tons of unar- 
moured ships; but in the Estimates for 
1883-4, they have corrected those figures 
to 10,615 tons of armoured and 4,201 
of unarmoured ships; and you say you 
have built 11,448 tons of armoured and 
4,792 tons of unarmoured ships, show- 
ing an increase in the former of 432 
tons on the original Estimate, and 833 
tons on the corrected Estimate. But, in 
page 204 of the Estimates, the Commit- 
tee will perceive that the actual number 
of tons built are shown, and these 
exhibit together a total net deficiency 
of 1,283 tons on the work promised last 
year. If the deficiency in respect of the 
Benbowis taken into account, there will be 
a total deficiency, instead of an increase, 
of 1,568 tons. Sir, I have no doubt this 
is something which can be explained ; 
but it is not explained by the figures 
which have been placed before the 
country, and I think it would be much 
more satisfactory if some method could 
be arrived at by which a clear view of 
the work done in our Dockyards could 
be communicated to Parliament. I do 
not call in question what has been done 
in the Dockyards; but I say that, by all 
appearances, so far from there being an 
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per cent than was in the programme. 
Again, in the case of the corvettes, it is 
claimed that there has been more work 
done by 500 tons; whereas, in point of 
fact, there is a deficiency of 400 tons, if 
the figures put forward are correct. 
Then, Sir, it was stated, in 1882, that 
only 1,018 tons were necessary to com- 
plete the Cordelia; but 1,040 tons are 
reported as having been built. Itseems 
to me clear that you have not increased 
the displacement, and I have no doubt 
that you have done some work twice 
over; but, if that is so, the proper way 
would be to write it off as an expense, and 
not make a claim for it as an addition to 
the strength of the Navy. There is one 
other question to which I wish seriously 
to draw the attention of the Admiralty— 
namely, the tendency to increased costli- 
ness of the Service. Vote 1, in 1881, 
was for 58,800 men, the amount being 
£2,721,000. In 1882-3, the men were 
reduced by 600, but the Vote remained 
the same. In 1883-4, the men are re- 
duced again by 250, but the Vote still 
remains the same; so that you are in- 
creasing the cost of the Service man per 
man, and in order that you may not ask 
for more money you are diminishing the 
number of men. That is a matter for 
serious consideration. I know it is 
difficult, with the pressure put on the 
Admiralty from all sides, to increase the 
pay and remuneration ; butit is a serious 
matter that we should have gone down 
in the personnel of our Navy from 58,800 
to 57,250 in three years, while the cost 
remains the same, and for the same 
money we are getting 2} per cent less 
efficiency. The time is getting late, 
and I will not occupy much more of 
it; but I venture to say there is one 
other matter to which, so far as the 
building of ships is concerned, the atten- 
tion of the Admiralty might be directed. 
I cordially supported the appointment of 
Mr. Rendel to the Board, as I felt that 
the Board needed fresh strength in deal- 
ing with designs when once prepared, 
and requiring that they should be pro- 
perly carried out as prepared, and with- 
out loss of time. I cannot help thinking 
that if an officer was made responsible, 
from the first, for the complete design for 
a ship, and was called upon to see it 
carried out, without any tinkering or 
changes in construction, we should see 
our ships fitted more quickly, and at 
much less cost than now. It is in the 
knowledge of all who are acquainted 
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with the Admiralty construction that 
alterations are frequently made in ships, 
and they are due, generally speaking, to 
the fact that things have been forgotten, 
or not properly considered in the first 
instance, and it is nobody’s fault. I 
think the Board of Admiralty should 
make all that some one officer’s duty, so 
that a design for a ship of war should 
be as thorough and complete as the de- 
siga for a house, or for a first class mer- 
cantile steamer would be. I know very 
well the conditions with which the Ad- 
miralty have to comply are complicated, 
and that they must march with the 
times, and make such changes from 
time to time as may be necessary; but 
I think designs should be considered 
completely by competent persons at the 
first, before the ship is laid down, or 
the design has left the Office of the 
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only regret, with regard to that speech, 
that the House was so empty, and that, 
therefore, the greater number of Mem- 
bers who are now here had not the 
advantage of hearing the noble Lord’s 
remarks. The noble Lord, in a most 
able and temperate manner, urged on 
the Committee the strong view he en- 
tertains that the present Administration 
at the Admiralty are not doing enough 
for the maintenance of the Navy. That, 
in one sentence, was the gist of his 
remarks. Although it is almost a com- 
monplace, yet I wish to say, in the 
clearest and most unreserved terms, that 
the Government accept, as the basis of 
the naval policy, the principle that our 
Naval superiority must be upheld. That 
is a doctrine which may be asserted and 





, acted upon in this country without, in 
ithe least degree, arousing jealousy on 


Admiralty. It has been alleged that | the part of any other nation, because it 
one of the reasons for the delay in the |is a doctrine justified and required by 
construction of the Leander is that the | circumstances in our position from which 
Admiralty have not fully decided upon | most other nations are free. Our scat- 
the smaller arrangements which have | tered Colonial possessions; the vast 
to be carried out by the builders. I | amount of our maritime commerce; the 
have no doubt that is true; but anyone | preponderating share we have in the 
who walks through a Dockyard will | carrying trade of the world; the large 
know that what I am insisting upon is extent to which we are dependent on 
not usually complied with. A great many | foreign supplies—all these considera- 
things are left open for ccnsideration | tions, apart from the immediate defence 
and decision on a future day; but con- | of our coasts, require that we should 
sideration and alteration do seriously | have no rival on the sea. No Adminis- 





interfere with the efficiency and rapidity 
of the work. There is one change which 
has been made in the Admiralty which 
I regret, so far as the Admiralty itself 
is concerned, and that is the with- 
drawal of Mr. Hamilton from the post 
of Secretary. I had the responsibility 
of bringing Mr. Hamilton to the Ad- 
miralty, and the appointment is one 
which I never regretted. I believe he 
was a most efficient servant in every 
sense of the word, and I cannot doubt 
he will prove to be a great loss to the 
Admiralty, however ably his Successor 
may discharge the duties. I have no 
doubt he is well placed in his more im- 
portant duties—if they can be more im- 
portant—and I can only congratulate 
the Government of Ireland in having 
obtained the services of so efficient an 
officer. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Iam sure every Member of the Com- 
mittee who was present when the noble 
Lord the Member for Chichester (Lord 
Henry Lennox) spoke, listened with the 
greatest interest to his speech; and I 
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tration would deserve or receive the 
confidence of either side of this House, 
which neglected or did not fully realize 
this necessity; and, therefore, so far as 
the noble Lord and avy other hon. 
Members who have addressed the Com- 
mittee, have been urging on the atten- 
tion of Parliament this necessity, I have 
nothing on the part of the Admiralty to 
express but agreement withthem. But 
where we part company is when they 
say that our proposals are inadequate. 
Much has been said, and will be said, 
on this subject, expressive, I will not 
say of panic, because I have no desire to 
attribute so unreasonable a feeling to 
anyone, but of extreme anxiety on ac- 
count of the active shipbuilding policy of 
France. Other nations have been men- 
tioned ; but, after all, it is upon a com- 
parison with France that the great bulk 
of the arguments we have heard this 
evening have been founded. It is, of 
course, true that when we use the words 
‘superiority’? or “rivalry’’ a certain 
comparison is involved, and the calcula- 
tion of our naval strength naturally rests 
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upon an account taken of the naval | 
strength of other Powers; but, for my | 
part, I am not prepared to go into a 
detailed comparison between the ships 
of the two countries, partly because it 
is delicate ground to tread upon, and 
partly, also, because when we come 
to individual ships, or even classes 
of ships, we come to subjects which 
are really very much matter of con- 
jecture. We have heard to-night one 
classification given by my hon. Friend 
(Sir Thomas Brassey), who is one of the 
great and acknowledged authorities on 
the subject, and who possesses a power 
of acquiring and communicating infor- 
mation on the subject which few people 
possess; and we have heard from the 
hon. and gallant Member for Devonport 
(Captain Price) another classification. 
We have heard the right hon. and gal- 
lant Admiral (Sir John Hay) find fault 
with my hon. Friend’s classification in 
some respects; and, therefore, I think 
that is a mode of dealing with the sub- 
ject which is rather to be avoided by 
anyone who is unable to speak with the 
great personal authority of my hon. 
Friend and Colleague. I also wish 
especially to avoid the use of the very 
doubtful word ‘‘ obsolete.” When we 
talk of one ship being obsolete, and of 
another not being obsolete, it appears to 
me that these phrases are often used in a 
double sense. An obsolete ship may 
mean a ship which is perfectly done and 
useless, or it may merely mean a ship of 
a type which is not to be reproduced ; 
and, therefore, as there is ambiguity in 
the phrase, I am not enamoured of it. 
I, therefore, prefer to direct the atten- 
tion of the Committee for a few mo- 
ments, as so much has been said as to 
the condition of France and her naval 
preparations, to the broad facts which 
have led to the recent development of | 
shipbuilding in that country. It is! 
somewhat more than 10 years ago since 
the people of France awoke to the fact 
that their naval force had not been 
kept up to what they considered the 
— level. The noble Lord spoke of 

rance at that time having no Navy at 
all; but, as a matter of fact, it had a 
very substantial Navy, although it had 
been neglected for some years. To make 
up for this neglect, the people of France 
resolved, for some years to come, to de- 
vote large sums of money to restoring 
their Fleet to what they believed to be 
its proper position. That was a most 
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patriotic and natural decision on their 
part, and they have steadily and gradu- 
ally carried their purpose into effect. 
In order to show what was the state of 
things between the two countries then 
as compared with the present day, I 
must, of course, make a comparison; 
but I propose to make the comparison 
in bulk rather than in detail, in order 
to avoid dispute as to particular ships. 
I propose to show the relative position 
of the two countries in 1872 and what it 
is at the present time; and I think if 
the Committee will favour me with their 
attention they will see that the figures 
I quote show at once the reason of the 
great increase in French shipbuilding, 
and, at the same time, prove that we 
still maintain that material superiority 
which I am sure every Member of this 
Committee thinks we ought to possess. 
In 1872 the French Navy possessed, in 
available iron-clad ships, a total dis- 
placement of 155,070 tons, while we 
possessed a total displacement of 269,416 
tons. But of these 155,070 tons of French 
ships only 23,150 tons were iron ships, 
while of our 269,416 tons 191,656 tons 
were iron ships. The rest in each case 
were wooden ships. At that time there 
were building in France nine armoured 
vessels—I am talking of armoured vessels 
only—one of iron, and eight of wood; 
while we had altogether abandoned 
wooden ships, and were constructing 
eight vessels of iron. The Committee 
will, therefore, see that 11 years ago 
France, while possessing a formidable 
number of wooden iron-clads, had fallen 
altogether behind in the construction of 
iron-armoured ships. Now, an armoured 
ship, whose framework is of wood, may 
be an efficient engine of war, but it soon 
deteriorates, and has a much shorter life 
than aship of iron. Indeed, the French 
authorities themselves have decided, and 
their opinion is published in the Report 
of the Commission of 1880, that the ex- 
treme limit for the normal existence of 
a wooden iron-clad is only 16 years. 
Passing from that time to the present 
day, how do we stand now? Taking, 
as before, the whole bulk or mass of 
iron-clad tonnage, without regard to 
individual vessels, no doubt many of 
which are very poor and inefficient, I 
find that in 1883 France has in available 
ships 71,500 tons of iron or steel vessels, 
and 170,460 tons of wooden vessels, while 
we have 334,910 tons of steel and iron 
vessels, and only 14,000 tons of wooden 
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ships. It is thus evident that we have, armoured iron-clad ships, for which 
a great preponderance in the more en- we have asked money from Parliament. 
during material ; but this difference will Others, no doubt, who are great authori- 
be to some extent reduced by the ton- | ties, and whose opinions we shall always 
nage now in the course of construction| wish to take into account, have urged us 
in the two countries respectively, which, | to take another course. The right hon. 
consisting entirely of iron or steel ships, | and gallant Gentleman (Sir John Hay) 
is 150,000 tons for France, and about | takes a very different view of the French 
100,000 tons for England. These figures} Navy; and he has, in a letter to The 
may have varying values attributed to| /imes, gone so far as to recommend that 
them. The deduction to be drawn will} we should immediately, ‘‘as a commence- 
depend on the estimate we set upon! ment’’—to use his own words—begin the 
many of the French wooden ships on | construction of no less than 11 first class 
the one hand, and on our earlier iron- | iron-clads at the various private Yards 
clads on the other; but the figures show, | throughout the country. That is to say, 
at all events, the reason why the French | according to my right hon. and gallant 
have been making these great strides in| Friend, we are to embark in the expen- 


adding to their Navy. The reason is 
that they are engaged in the process of 
exchanging their wooden ships for iron 
ships; they, in fact, speak of it them- 
selves as the ‘‘ transformation” of their 


diture of £5,000,000 or £5,500,000 on 
one particular type of vessels, or, at any 
rate, vessels of one particular size. [Sir 
Joun Hay: Only for one year.} Well, 
they were to be begun as a commence- 


ment. If we are to make great strides 


Navy. Thenoble Lord said France was | 
of that kind in expenditure, I am not by 


aiming at pre-eminence over us; but, for 
my part, I do not believe that at all. Ij} any means sure that that is the direc- 
believe the object of France is most, tion in which we should exert ourselves. 
reasonable and patriotic, and one which | There are many other things which we 
we can regard without any alarm. She! might do. There are fast small torpedo 
finds that the great bulk of her Fleet is | vessels, or protected vessels of the Severn 
composed of wooden ships of short lives, | class, which might be most useful auxi- 
some of which are already, probably, in | liaries to the iron-clads; and if we in- 
a material sense defunct, although they | dulge in any such expenditure as the 
may not be absolutely condemned; and right hon. and gallant Gentleman re- 
she wishes to substitute for them the | commends, I think part of it might be 
more modern style of steel ships, which devoted to the construction of such ves- 
are more enduring, and more permanent | sels. Let me repeat the figures I quoted 
and effective. I cannot see in these in introducing the Estimates, showing 
figures, showing, as they do, this gradual | the progress which has taken place in 
conversion from wooden ships to iron | armoured shipbuilding in recent years. 
— a range a | eae _ TL a in — y 
or extreme alarm; while, at the same | the noble Lor ord Henry Lennox) ; 
time, I do think that as France is at this | but I told him at the time that I did not 
moment adding so largely to ber Fleet know where the figures he contrasted 
the newest kind of pote ships of a ‘with them were es from. I have 
formidable nature, we have been fully | taken these figures from the Expense 
justified in making the material addi- Accounts, and, including the tons built 
tions which the present Administration in the Dockyards and by contract, I find 
has made in the last three or four they stand thus—In 1878-9 there were 








years to the naval strength of this. 
country. That is all I have to say with | 
regard to this rivalry comparison be- | 


tween England and France. The French 


Government and the French people look | 
upon us with no particular individual 


jealousy, and have no desire to outstrip 
us; and we, on the other hand, may very 
well sympathize with the great patriotic 
efforts they have been making toestablish 
their Navy on a proper footing. But we, 
as I say, have been making additions 


gradually and steadily to the amount of 
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actually built 8,430 tons; in 1879-80, 
7,427 tons; in 1880-1, 9,235 tons; in 
1881-2, 10,748 tons; in 1882-3, 11,466 
‘tons; and this year, 1883-4, we propose 
to build 12,281 tons. But with regard 
to the alarm with which certain hon. 
Gentlemen view the immediate future— 
because it is in 1884-5 that the French 
programme is to be completed—I am 
bound to say that, so far as the present 
| Administration is concerned, nothing 
that they could have done would have 
been of any avail with regard to that 
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event. No ship which the present Ad-; —on the one hand, and the ultimate cost 
ministration could have laid down since of the ship on the other hand. It is by 
they came into Office could have been calculating the proportion between these 
ready in 1885; so that, I think, I am/ things that we can arrive at what a unit 
justified in supposing that my right! of tonnage is. The noble Lord (Lord 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith), | Henry Lennox) alleged as a fact that 
who perfectly well knew what the| during several years a great many tons 
French programme for 1885 was—and had been lost in the shipbuilding of the 
the programme was a good deal be- Navy; and I have seen articles in news- 
yond the actual performance—and who | papers almost implying that some inge- 
was in Office at the time when it was | nious and light-handed gentleman had 
possible to lay down ships in anticipa- | run away with thousands of tons of iron 





tion of it, but who did not do so—I think 
I am perfectly justified in saying that 
he takes very much the same view as I 
do of this question. I have said that 
we have built in past years a certain 
number of tons, and I have spoken of 
our intention this year again to build 
a certain number of tons; and, so far 
from being astonished, I am not at all 
surprised—it is what I expected—that 
the noble Lord and other hon. Members 
have taken exception to this calculation. 
The fact is, that to those who study this 
subject, the question, ‘‘ What is a ton?” 
is almost as difficult to answer as the 
celebrated question, ‘‘ What is a pound?” 
Everybody knows what the displacement 
of a vessel is, and therefore, for my part, 
I am always more comfortable, in deal- 
ing with this question of tonnage, when 


I speak of a vessel’s displacement, be- | 


cause in it you have a completed result 
turned out for a purpose; but if hon. 
Members want to know what is meant 
by a ton in the Navy Estimates, as con- 
trasted with a ton of displacement, I 
must ask them to turn to page 190, at 
the foot of which they will find a lumi- 
nous note, which I hope will give 
them some useful information. The note 
runs— 


“The tonnage given in this abstract is the 
weight of hull complete. A ship's state of ad- 
vancement in building is measured in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Each man is assumed to add 
to the ship for every day's work an equal 
amount of tonnage, whether at the commence- 
ment or the completion. In other words, for 
every pound spent in labour there will be a 
certain fraction of tonnage added to the ship. 
This fraction is arrived at by dividing the 
weight of hull in tons by the total cost of 
labour in pounds.” 


That is a statement of the way tonnage 
is made up, which, I confess, it may be 
somewhat difficult for hon. Members to 


ships. The plain fact is, that we form 
the expectatian of building a certain 
definite number of tons in the course of 
a year—and by tons I mean a certain 
proportion of the ultimate cost of the 
vessel—but it is often found that, with a 
| certain amount of labour expended on it, 
a ship does not progress so far as we 
had hoped it would, and that, in fact, a 
‘*ton”’ has proved in this case a more 
|costly unit than we expected. At the 
end of the year, when we thought we had 
| built 1,000 tons, we had only built, per- 
| haps, 700 ‘‘ tons,” and, accordingly, we 
have had to begin the following year as 
if our original estimate had been for only 
700 tons, because only that proportion 
of the ultimate cost of the ship has been 
achieved, although the labour and money 
actually expended has not fallen behind 
our original estimate. Again, in the 
Expenses Account a further calculation, 
based upon the further progress of the 
ship, may again increase the value of a 
ton; and, in fact, if we did not make 
these corrections in the value of the 
unit, we might go on until in a vessel of 
5,000 tons we apparently built 6,000 or 
7,000 tons. To those who hear of it for 
the first time this may appear a rather 
ridiculous mode of computation. There 
is no doubt that a ton, as we speak of 
it, is an artificial unit altogether. It 
may, perhaps, be thought that it would 
be desirable to get rid of the question 
of “‘tons”’ altogether, and to base our 
calculations and Estimates simply on the 
ultimate cost of the hull of the ship. I 
would, however, observe that the sys- 
tem of calculating by the tons’ weight 
built, computed on the principle I have 





| described, has existed in the Admiralty 


for many years, and therefore has the 
advantage of forming a perfectly fair 
mode of comparison with past years. 





follow. The fact is, that in calculating 
the progress of a ship regard must be | 
had to two things—namely, the weight | 
of the hull—not the total displacement | 


Again, if we took the fraction of 
the ultimate cost, as is done by our 
neighbours across the Channel, I am 
afraid we should still not escape from 
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ultimately to be put in it are not even 


as the cost increases so the value of the |designed. Under such circumstances it 
unit is increased ; and just as we have |is quite impossible to know up to what 


apparently to build more “ tons” than 
the ship contains, so if we go back over 
the French Estimates, which are based 
on ‘‘hundredths,’’ we shall find that 
their ships are often made up of more 
than 100 hundredths. This is the ex- 
planation that I think it right to give 
in answer to some very strong remarks 
made by the noble Lord the Member for 
Chichester (Lord Henry Lennox) as to 
the apparent loss of tonnage during a 
course of years. Complaint has been 
made by my right hon. Friend (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) as to the retardation of ships. 
I have just said that the French some- 
times find themselves in the same diffi- 
culty as ourselves—that they find they 
have had to build more than a ship 
before they get it finished. When one 
suffers from a misfortune, perhaps the 
thing that gives one the greatest solace 
is to find that other people suffer in the 
same way; and we can derive this kind 
of comfort from the fact that the French 
complain of the very evils of which my 
right hon. Friend opposite has so justly 
complained to-night. So far from ad- 
vancing or exceeding their programme, 
they are falling behind every year in 
spite of all their efforts. In fact, on a 
recent occasion, so disheartening in this 
respect were the statements made in the 
French Chamber by the Minister repre- 
senting the Marine Department, that one 
of the Deputies exclaimed—‘ On a fast 
machine en arriére /’’—he complained that 
progress had actually been made back- 
wards. My right hon. Friend has asked 
me about some ships which he men- 
tioned, and inquired what is the cause 
of their delay. I wish to set myself 
rightin one respect. The allegation has 
been attributed to me that some of our 
ships have been delayed for the guns. 
I never meant to convey that impression. 
I never meant to say that ships were 
delayed in consequence of waiting for 
the manufacture of guns. What they 
have been waiting for is the design of 
the guns—a much more important mat- 
ter. If we know what the size and 
weight, and what are termed the bal- 
listics, of the gun are to be, we can go on 
building the ship up to the last moment. 
The non-reception of the actual gun is a 
matter which would cause comparatively 
small delay. What causes delay in build- 
ing the ship is that the guns which are 
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size to build, and what amount of maga- 
zine accommodation must be provided. 
That was so in the case of the Ajur and 
Agamemnon, for instance. I will not 
go through all the circumstances which 
have caused delay in the case of those 
vessels ; but, in 1878, the possible use 
of a newer type of 38-ton gun stopped 
work on the turrets and citadel deck. 
It was finally decided to adopt iron ar- 
mour for the citadel, and to keep the 
38-ton muzzle-loader; but, after experi- 
ments, the powder charge was raised. 
It was further decided to carry an 
auxiliary armament of 6-inch guns. The 
settlement of the pattern of the guns 
occupied considerably more than 12 
months, and, in addition to this, the 
novel torpedo arrangements occupied 
some time in working out. I think I 
have said enough to show how the 
delay arose; but I do not wish to imply 
that there has been undue delay in the 
manufacture of guns. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
knows that we are engaged in the great 
work of re-arming the Navy, or prepar- 
ing for the arming of the Navy with 
breech-loading guns. Not much pro- 
gress in that direction had been made 
when the present Government came into 
power, and I do not think it can be said 
that we lost much time in setting to 
work after we took Office. A short ex- 
perience convinced the Secretary of State 
for War and the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty that it was desirable to have an 
Ordnance Committee to make sure of the 
work we were doing. That caused a 
certain amount of delay; but, as a 
result of its inquiries, we are more 
confident in what we are undertaking, 
and we are gradually feeling our way 
towards a satisfactory solution of the 
many problems referred to that Com- 
mittee. With regard to guris for par- 
ticular ships, I am glad to tell my 
right hon. Friend that the Congueror’s 
guns are ready—that is to say, two 
43-ton guns are ready for delivery, and 
others will be ready in a short time. 
The Rupert has retained her old gun, 
and of 18-ton guns there are seven 
whieh are fast nearing completion. 
The 63-ton gun, it is expected, will be 
ready for the Admiral when they are 
completed. I am glad to say we now 
know the particulars of the 63-ton gun, 
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and, therefore, we can proceed with per- 
fect confidence with the ships in which 
it is to be placed. I must again say 
that when we hear of delay in regard 
to guns, and when we hear of the 
guns which the French have as being 
so much better than ours, we derive a 
sort of grim satisfaction from reading, 
as I have done, in a very recent work 
of high authority, that the French com- 
plain exactly as we do, and are con- 
stantly asking—‘‘ When will the guns 
be ready?” In speaking of guns, I 
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the other three vessels if the improve- 
ment on the Hecate justifies it. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Devenport (Captain Price) made consi- 
derable allusion to a speech made by the 
Earl of Northbrook in ‘‘ another place.” 
Iam perfectly certain that everything my 
noble Friend stated would be taken 
from accurate and authentic sources. 


‘It is true we have eight ships in the 
‘course of construction, and I do not 
/know how many ships Lord North- 


‘brook spoke of. 


am disappointed to find that neither the | 
noble Lord (Lord Henry Lennox), nor | 


the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. 


| 


Smith), nor the gallant Admiral (Sir } 


John Hay) gives us any credit for our 
decision to place two 100-ton guns in 
one of the new ships. We have been 
frequently told of the French 100-ton 
guns, although their construction has 
been abandoned ; and we have been 
asked why we did not provide guns of 
this size. I think that now the Go- 
vernment have made up their mind to 
have them, it might have been taken 
into account in this discussion. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he had under- 
stood they were not yet made. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN. 
The gun will be the Elswick 100-ton 

un, such as was used recently at 

pezia, but of slightly improved design. 
The noble Lord made some observations, 
in which, to a certain extent, I agree, in 
deprecation of the custom, if it could 
be said to have formed itself into a cus- 
tom, of the Government, in cases of emer- 
gency, going into the market and buying 
any ships that could be found, without 
much regard being had to their quality. 
The noble Lord also blamed the Go- 
vernment of Mr. Gladstone in 1870 for 
rushing into the building of certain 
vessels for coast defence which have been 
denounced as unseaworthy. The con- 
struction of those ships, however, was 
not a leap in the dark, because similar 
vessels had already been tried and found 
successful for the purpose for which they 
were intended. We are now engaged in 
placing on the Hecate a superstructure 
to remedy the defects that have been 
pointed out. That work is being done 
by contract, and it is expected it will 
be finished in the course of the summer. 
The cost will not, I hope, very much ex- 
ceed £10,000, instead of £20,000, the 
sum mentioned by the noble Lord, and 





In regard to the 
men in the Dockyards, Lord North- 
brook stated in his speech that it was 


| quite true that the French had a larger 


number of men in their Dockyards than 
we had in ours; but the noble Earl’s 
contention, and the contention of many 


'who had studied the labour question, 


was, that the English labourer did more 
workin the end thantheFrench labourer, 
and that, therefore, it was quite possible 
that the difference in the numbers might 
not represent anything like an equal 
difference in the output of work. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) spoke of the growth of the 
expenditure under many of the Votes. 
The Government are doing all they 
can, and they flatter themselves that 
this year they have been successful, in 
keeping down the expenditure under 
many of the Votes. With regard to 
Vote 1, to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man particularly alluded, it is the case 
that although the numbers have been 
reduced, the expenditure has increased, 
or, at any rate, remained the same. 
This arises, I believe, from two causes 
—first of all, from the increases of pay 
and advantages which are necessarily 
given to the different men of the Ser- 
vice ; and also from the greater tendency 
there was to introduce a large number 
of a more expensive kind of men into 
the Service. This year, for example, 
there is an increase in the cost, although 
a decrease in the number, of petty officers 
and seamen generally, and it is ex- 
plained in this way—that greater pro- 
vision has had to be made for chief and 
other engine-room artificers, for skilled 
artificers in iron-clad ships, and for the 
petty officers employed in the gunnery 
and torpedo service. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Plymouth (Mr. Mac- 
liver), who was interrupted in his obser- 
vations, alluded to my promise last year 
to see some of the workmen who had 


the same course will. be followed with | represented their grievance to the Board, 
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of Admiralty. My hon. Friend (Sir 
Thomas Brassey) and myself have 
visited the principal Dockyards, and we 
have, with great satisfaction and plea- 
sure to ourselves, had interviews with the 
workmen. We were greatly struck with 
the pleasant and kindly and reasonable 
tone of those whom we met, and we 
will take good care that all the recom- 
mendations they made shall not be lost 
sight of. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
( Mtr. Jenkins.) 


Me. A. F. EGERTON said, he had 
no wish to prolong the debate; but, be- 
fore the Motion to report Progress was 
he desired some explanation of 

ote 2. 

Mr. GORST rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether, by the Rule 
which was supported by both the Front 
Benches, an hon. Member, speaking on 
a Motion to report Progress, must not 
confine himself strictly to the Motion to 
report Progress ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, there was no 
doubt that by a strict interpretation of 
the Rule that was so. He merely under- 
stood the hon. Member to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Mrz. GORST: That is out of Order. 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was afraid they must not dis- 
cuss anything relating to the Vote. The 
Committee had now been engaged in 
this discussion for some time, and he 
thought it would be willing, if necessary, 
to sit up some time longer in order to 
complete the matter. It would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient to report Pro- 


ess. 
On. GORST said, the noble Marquess 
was probably not aware that although 
the bommittes had been engaged tor 
some time in an extremely interesting 
discussion, it had not at all discussed the 
Vote before the Committee. He was 
quite certain that no one who had lis- 
tened to the speeches which had been 
made that evening would have the 
slightest idea that they were debating 
the Vote for the Victualling and Cloth- 
ing of the Seamen and Marines of the 
Royal Navy; they had been talking 
about the ships, and they had never 
mentioned the Seamen or Marines. Why 
he thought they ought to report Pro- 
gress was that some opportunity ought 
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to be given to hon. Members, who wished 
to do so, to discuss questions affecting 
the Seamen and Marines of the Royal 
Navy. When Vote 1—the Vote on 
which questions affecting Seamen and 
Marines ought properly to be raised— 
was brought on, it was impossible to 
discuss it at length, because the Govern- 
ment found it necessary to get the Vote 
in order to carry on the Administration. 
They were obliged, in order to assist 
the Government, to abstain from discus- 
sion; but it was understood that the 
questions which they were unable to 
raise upon the Vote for the pay of the 
Seamen and Marines should be raised 
upon the Vote for Clothing and Victuals. 
It seemed to him that the discussion 
about guns might very property have 
been raised upon Vote 6 or Vote 10; 
certainly, it appeared to his untutored 
mind out of place on Vote 2. It was 
because the Committee had not discussed 
the Vote at all that he should support 
the Motion to report Progress. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he agreed with 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) 
that the discussion, which had been 
most interesting so far, might, with 
great propriety, have been taken on 
Vote 6. He should be borne out by 
the Committee when he said it had 
always been understood, and he hoped 
it would be, that under Vote 6 there was 
an opportunity afforded to the Com- 
mittee to review the general Naval 
Policy of the Government. This year, 
in order to promote the convenience of 
the Government, it was arranged that 
upon Vote 2 there should be an oppor- 
tunity afforded to the noble Lord (Lord 
Henry Lennox) to deliver the speech 
which had proved so interesting to them 
all. They had not discussed Vote 2, and 
if they had had an opportunity he should 
have been prepared to show that there 
was a very large increase of expendi- 
ture on the Vote which deserved the 
careful consideration of the Committee. 
If the Government said they were 
obliged to have this Vote that night, he 
should not resist them; but if they were 
to discuss Votes in Committee of Sup- 
ply, they must not be asked to take a 
Vote on trust at 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. He had been sitting on a Grand 
Committee all day; and he must remind 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) that it was understood, 
when the New Rules were adopted, that 
there would be an earlier reporting of 
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Progress. He should regret if they were 
not allowed to go into the merits of the 
Vote in such a way as might, perhaps, 
lead to some useful examination of its 
various items. 

Captain PRICE said, that in con- 
sequence of the New Rules, the noble 
Lord (Lord Henry Lennox) had no op- 
portunity of making a Motion on going 
into Committee, as used to be the custom 
in years gone by. This was a good 
illustration of the awkwardness of the 
Rules, that they were bound on this 
question of Navy Estimates to endeavour, 
as far as they could, to cover the whole 
ground in one Vote. It would be much 
better, if these Rules were still to re- 
main in force, that such questions as 
had been raised by his noble Friend 
should in future be raised on Vote 10, 
so that they could have Vote 6 for the 
discussion of Dockyard matters, which 
always occupied some time. The general 
discussion on naval affairs should be 
taken on Votes 1 and 2. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he hoped the 
Government would agree to report Pro- 
gress. The Members who had spoken 
had been, either in the past or present, 
officially connected with the Navy, or 
connected with it indirectly. Only one 
Member who was unconnected with the 
Navy—a Member who was interested 
in the Dockyards—had risen to address 
the Committee on the important matter 
raised by the noble Lord the Member 
for Chichester (Lord Henry Lennox), 
and as to Vote 2, no one had had an op- 
portunity of addressing the House on it 
at all. He thought it was unreasonable 
of the Government to ask them to go on 
at that hour, because there were several 
hon. Members outside the official and 
ex-official Benches who wished to speak. 
The official and ex-official Members had 
had it all their own way that night, and 
the outside Members had not had the 
slightest opportunity of expressing their 
opinions. It was all very well for the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) to smile at this, because, as 
an ex-Minister, he had the eye of the 
Speaker and the Chairman. The right 
hon. Gentleman had changed his opinions 
on the subject of guns, or his opinions 
had advanced so rapidly since be had 
become ex-First Lord of the Admi- 
ralt. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Member must confine himself to the 
question before the Committee, 
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Mr. GOURLEY said, that if he was 
out of Order, of course he must submit 
to the ruling of the Chairman. All he 
was going to say was that they heard 
very little about breech-loading guns 
from the right hon. Gentleman when he 
was First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
had power to deal with the question. He 
hoped the Government would respond 
to the appeal made by the hon. Member 
for Penrhyn, and agree to Progress 
being reported. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
seemed to him a little unfair, on the 
part of the Government, to ask them to 
agree to the Vote, seeing that although 
they had been in Committee some hours 
they had not discussed the Vote. He 
should be inclined, under other circum- 
stances, to oppose the granting of this Vote 
without full discussion onit. There was 
this reason why the House should have 
further time for discussing it, and that 
was that under it there had been most 
monstrous frauds committed by Ad- 
miralty officials. The discovery of these 
frauds showed that the Admiralty sys- 
tem of supervision was so futile and 
useless that some very stringent regula- 
tions were called for. Ample explana- 
tion ought to be required at the hands 
of the Admiralty officials. An adequate 
explanation of these frauds, and of the 
way in which the Admiralty accounts 
had been audited, could not be given at 
that hour of the morning; therefore, on 
these and other grounds, he thought the 
Government had no right to complain of 
the treatment they were receiving. It 
would not be unfair, he considered, for 
the Committee to agree to report Pro- 
gress. 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON 
said, that if it were the desire of the 
Committee to discuss the personnel of the 
Navy on this Vote, tlie Government 
would not oppose the Motion to report 
Progress. If they agreed to the pro- 
posal for reporting Progress, it would be 
on the understanding that the general 
discussion was closed, and that when the 
debate was resumed it would be upon 
either the personnel of the Navy or mat- 
ters directly affecting the Vote. He had 
understood the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Gourley) to say that he wished 
to address the Committee further on the 
subject which had been under discussion 
that evening. If that was so, he hoped 
the hon. Member would go on with his 
observations, and that he would be 
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followed by others until the question 
was closed. 

Mr. JENKINS said, he was anxious 
to speak on the general question, and as 
he had understood that others also de- 
sired to do so, he had moved to report 
Progress. If it was understood that 
they would be able to speak on the 
general policy of the shipbuilding on 
Vote 61, he should be glad. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that on that Vote the general sub- 
ject of shipbuilding could be discussed, 

ut not the personne! of the Navy. 

Mr. JENKINS said, he should be 
glad to withdraw his Motion. [‘‘No, 
no!” 

Mr. BIGGAR objected to the Motion 
being withdrawn. He held it was most 
unreasonable at 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing to pass a Vote for £1,000,000 sterling 
for a purpose which had never been dis- 
cussed in the most remote degree. 


Municipal Corporations 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (UNRE- 
FORMED) BILL.—[{Brx 156.] 

(Sir Charles Dilke, Secretary Sir William Har- 
court, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Hibbert.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause (Saving for Over,) — (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke,)—brought up, and read 
the first and second time, and added. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, an 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Inder- 
wick) had a saving clause applying to 
Winchelsea, on the Paper. He Mr. 
Guest) would ask the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) ifhe would 
not consider the desirability of adding 
a Saving Clause in the case of the 
borough of Corfe Castle, after the Win- 
chelsea Clause? It would be satisfac- 
tory to the people of the borough if this 
were done. Corfe Castle was in the First 
Schedule. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, this 
point would be dealt with later on. 


Clause 3 (Future abolition of Corpora- 
tions, except as provided by new charter 
or by scheme under 40 & 41 Vict. c. 
69). 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
88, after the word ‘‘ managed,” to insert 
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the words ‘‘ dealt with, leased, alienated.” 
—( Ur. Akers- Douglas.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could not agree to the insertion of the 
words, as they would give power to 
make away with property altogether. 
It was undesirable to put these words 
in the Bill, as the clauses by the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), which had been 
accepted, gave ample power to deal with 
property so far as the House would wish 
it to be dealt with. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. TATTON EGERTON said, he 
had an Amendment to Schedule 2, to 
leave out the name of the Altrincham 
Corporation from the list of those to 
whom the Act was to apply. He had, 
however, consulted with the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) on the 
subject, and, as a result, he would not 
proceed with the Amendment. 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, he had 
an Amendment, to leave out Clause 16, 
and insert a New Clause in its piace. 
The clause he wished to strike out was 
as follows :— 


“ This Act shall not be deemed to apply to 
the lords, bailiff, and jurats of Romney Marsh, 
but only to the Corporation of Romney Marsh 
mentioned in the First Schedule of this Act.’’ 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 11, leave out Clause 16, and insert the 
following Clause :—‘‘ Whereas it appears from 
the Report of the Commissioners of 1876 that 
doubt exists as to whether the Corporations 
mentioned in Part II. of the First Schedule to 
this Act, as existing or reputed to exist in 
Romney Marsh, are Municipal Corporations, 
and it is expedient to make such provision 
respecting the same, as hereinafter contained. 
Be it therefore Enacted as follows :— 


The reputed Corporation of the bailiff, jurats, 
and commonalty of Romney Marsh, and the 
reputed Corporation of the lords, bailiff, and 
jurats of Romney Marsh, shall, notwithstanding 
anything in this Act, continue to exist, and to 
elect officers, and to hold the property vested 
in them, but any such Corporation shall not 
have or exercise any municipal rights or powers, 
and all property vested in such Corporation 
shall continue to be applicable for the purposes 
to which it is at present by law applicable or 
otherwise for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
the said places.’’—( Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE was un- 
derstood to say that no objection would 
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be taken to the Amendment, after other 
Amendments which came before it were 
disposed of. 


Mr. INDERWIOCK said, he wished 
to move the insertion of a New Clause. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, after Clause 13, to insert the 
following Clause :— 

(Saving as to Winchelsea.) 

‘‘In the event of a charter not being granted 
to Winchelsea, the property of the Corporation 
of Winchelsea shall continue to be held, 
managed, and enjoyed as heretofore, in like 
manner as if a scheme of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, in pursuance of this Act, had provided 
for such holding, management, and enjoyment, 
and for that purpose the Corporation of Win- 
chelsea shall continue undissolved in like man- 
ner as if it were constituted by the said scheme, 
and, notwithstanding anything in this Act, 
Winchelsea shall continue to be entitled an 
ancient town of the Cinque Ports.”—(Mr. 
Inderwick.) 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
and second time, and added. 


Clause (Corporation of Romney Marsh, 
—(Mr. Akers- Douglas, )—brought up, and 
read the first and second time, and 
added. 


Clause (Saving Havering-atte-Bower, ) 
— (Colonel Makins,) — brought up, and 
read the first and second time, and 
added. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, he 
should like now to ask whether Corfe 
Castle could not be put in the same 
position as Winchelsea? Corfe Castle 
had the same privileges as Winchelsea, 
and it ought to be allowed to keep its 
Charter, if not the jurisdiction and 
privileges granted by that Charter. He 
did not know whether the right hon. 
Baronet could not see his way to grant- 
ing his request. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not think he could see his way to 
the exemption of Corfe Castle from the 
provisions of the Bill. The licensing 
jurisdiction in Corfe was in the hands 
of a body who were really self-elected, 
and it formed a great difficulty in the 
way of dealing with thelicensing question 
intelligently throughout the country if 
they had bodies of this kind self-elected. 
In the case of Wareham, which the hon. 
Member also represented, the same state 
of things existed ; but that was a larger 
place, and the inhabitants might desire 
to see a Corporation in it. Corfe Castle 
was a very small place, and it would not 
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be possible there, he feared, to keep up 
a separate jurisdiction of this kind. The 
privileges of the Cinque Ports weré 
different to those of Corfe Castle. Corfe 
Castle, no doubt, had certain mari- 
time privileges; but, if he remembered 
rightly, a gentleman who was a large 
landowner in the neighbournood nomi- 
nated the Mayor, and the Mayor and 
Deputy Mayor acted as magistrates. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, they 
could do with Corfe Castle what they 
had done with Winchelsea in the matter 
of licensing. 

Stmr CHARLES W. DILKE: Win- 
chelsea has given up its licensing powers. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, that 
was so, and he asked that Corfe Castle 
should give up its licensing powers also, 
and be treated in other respects similarly 
to Winchelsea. Let it hold the old pri- 
vileges granted to it in its Charter. It 
seemed to him that whilst it was in the 
postion of the Cinque Ports, Corfe Castle 
should have the same privileges as Win- 
chelsea. If he might, at this stage, 
allude to Wareham, the inhabitants of 
that place had always been anxious to 
come under the Municipal Corporations 
Act; but what they felt was, that if 
they did they would have to have a new 
Corporation, which would cost them a 
certain sum of money. Would the right 
hon. Baronet assure the House that all 
these places would not be obliged to 
have a new Corporation if they did not 
desire it? They were not anxious to 
have new Charters; but if they were to 
be compelled to have them, would they 
not be given to them free of expense ? 
There had been no complaint in Ware- 
ham against the way in which municipal 
business had been carried on. The Com- 
missioners of 1876 reported that there 
was no complaint made of the Corpora- 
tion. He hoped to hear that Corfe 
Castle would be treated in the same way 
as Winchelsea, and that if a new Charter 
was given to Wareham it would be given 
free of cost. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Do I understand 
the hon. Member to move an Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST: No, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then there is no 
Question before the House. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST: Then I 
would move to leave out Wareham from 
the First Schedule. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. Mem- 
| ber second the Motion ? 
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An hon. Memser formally seconded 
the Amendment. 


Municipal Corporations 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 15, line 8, to leave out the words 
‘* Wareham, the mayor, capital burgesses, and 
assistants of the borough of Wareham.’’—(Mr. 
Montague Guest.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
a to be left out stand part of the 

ill.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
the hon. Member stated that there was 
no complaint made as to the borough of 
Wareham. There had been considerable 
difficulty in the matter of licensing ; but 
it was not necessary to discuss that, as 
the hon. Member was willing to give up 
the licensing jurisdiction. It would be 
much easier to come to a conclusion now 
that the licensing question had disap- 
peared. He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
would carefully consider the matter with 
the hon. Member ; and if the hon. Mem- 
ber could induce him to agree with him 
he would do what he could to meet his 
wishes when the Bill got into the House 
of Lords. To strike out these words 
from the Schedule, however, would not 
carry out the hon. Member’s views. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, he 
should not persist in his Amendment. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS wished the 
right hon. Baronet to tell them, on the 
Schedules, what boroughs would get new 
Charters. 

Mr. SPEAKER: We are on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wareham. Did I understand him to say 
that he would withdraw it ? 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST: Yes, 
in consideration of what the right hon. 
Baronet has said I will withdraw the 
Amendment. Will he assure me there 
is some hope or probability that the new 
Charter will be granted to Wareham 
free of cost ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had not offered that, but he would con- 
sider the point. The cost of the inquiry 
was not charged on the borough, but 
the cost that the hon. Member alluded 
to was the actual cost of the Charter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, he 
wished to refer to two answers the right 
hon. Baronet had given the other even- 
ing, one having reference to the places 
he propesed to grant new Charters to, 
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and the other—on which probably he 
(Mr. Akers-Douglas) had misunderstood 
the right hon. Gentleman—relating to 
the granting of Chartars free of charge. 
From what he had since gathered, the 
right hon. Gentleman, he thought, had 
meant that the legal inquiry would be 
granted free of cost. Surely it would be 
hard on those places in the First Schedule 
which were to be allowed to retain their 
Corporations if their Charters were taken 
away from them by this Bill, and they 
were then told they must pay 100 
guineas apiece for fresh ones. If it 
was necessary to take away municipal 
powers from these Corporations, fresh 
powers should be granted by the Bill, 
thus saving the fees that the Corpora- 
tions would otherwise be called on to 
pay. Perhaps powers of the kind to 
which he referred could not be inserted 
at this stage. The right hon. Baronet 
might give them his views on the sub- 
ject ; and if it could not be done now, it 
might be possible later on to alter the 
measure in this way. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there was no Question before the House 
on which he could speak. He did not 
wish to evade the point, however, and 
would, therefore, ask if on any formal 
Question he could enter into the subject 
raised ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, that to 
give the right hon. Baronet an oppor- 
tunity: of replying, he would move to 
strike out New Romney from the Sche- 
dule. 


Amendment proposed, in page 14, 
line 34, to leave out the words ‘‘ New 
Romney.” —(JZ/r. Akers-Doug/as.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘ New Romney’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: That 
comes before Wareham, the Amend- 
ment with regard to which has been 
withdrawn. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
right hon. Baronet had already stated 
that the cost of the inquiry would not 
fall on the boroughs in many of these 
places. The right hon. Baronet would 
remember that on the concomitant Bill 
—the Money Bill—he had asked a ques- 
tion on this subject, and had been in- 
formed that there would be no objection 
to relieving the boroughs from this cost. 
It now appeared that there were two 
objections to the measure as it stood. 
The first was one he had not raised be- 
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fore, not wishing to detain the House— 
namely, that it would cost the country, 
even if it did not cost the boroughs, 
a certain amount of money. Any 
investigation that took place under 
the Bill would have to be paid for 
by the taxpayer, according to the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet; 
but a new question had now been raised 
as to the cost of the Charter being 
allowed to every borough which would 
have to undergo the inquiry and obtain 
a new Charter. There had been no 
direct answer given to the question which 
had been asked on the latter subject. 
It seemed hard that a great many of 
these boroughs—many of whom were 
averse to the Bill, and from a great 
many of whom they had heard nothing 
as to their opinions in regard to the Bill 
—should be called upon to hear an inves- 
tigation, then have their old Charter 
changed for a new one, and be obliged 
to pay a fee of 100 guineas for it. It 
seemed to him unfair to do that; and 
he would ask hon. Members to remem- 
ber that even if this fee was not to be 
paid by the Corporations themselves, a 
special Money Bill had been passed by 
the side of the present measure, which 
would have the effect of imposing it in 
the form of an extra tax on the British 
taxpayer. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, his 
hon. Friend who had just spoken was of 
opinion that he had not heard person- 
ally the views of the Corporations with 
regard to this Bill; but, as a matter of 
fact, he had heard very little else for 
some months. He could assure his hon. 
Friend that the costs of inquiry would 
be very small—they would not be so 
heavy as in the case of those places 
which desired Corporations for the first 
time. There would be an inquiry for 
fixing the number of Councillors, the 
boundaries, and the number of wards, 
the times of election and retirement, &c. 
There would also be an inquiry to pre- 
vent any conflict with the existing sani- 
tary and school board authorities; and 
in all these respects it was desirable that 
a local inquiry should be held. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
remarked, that the right hon. Baronet 
proposed to destroy all Charters; going 
back for his purpose to the time of 
William the Conqueror, and putting the 
boroughs to the expense of obtaining 
new Charters, although the old ones 
would do. If that were really the in- 
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tention of the Bill, he apprehended there 
would be some difficulty in “‘ another 
lace.” 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT asked if 
the case of one of these Corporations 
could be met by a special Bill being 
brought in ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that would be the case, no doubt; but 
he thought it would not be hard to dis- 
cover a better means of settlement. 

Mr. MUNTAGUE GUEST said, he 
thought that the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of 1835 should be followed 
in the present case; because, instead 
of providing for the abolition of the 
Charters of the Corporations, and then 
conferring upon them a fresh Charter at 
considerable expense, it simply altered 
their constitution. He was at a loss to 
understand why that could not be done; 
and he thought it would be a very hard 
proceeding to abolish the Charters, un- 
less they could insure that the Corpora- 
tions could get fresh ones free of ex- 
pense. The Corporations concerned had 
no property, and they did not want new 
Charters. They had licensing powers, 
and it was to these rights that he be- 
lieved the right hon. Baronet objected. 
He hoped some assurance would be 
given that the Charters would be ob- 
tainable free of cost. 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was unable to add to the statements he 
had already made; but he trusted that 
from those his hon. Friend would be 
able clearly to understand the position 
of the Corporations with respect to 
costs. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill to be read the third time 7Zo- 
morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 
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SUNDAY OPENING OF NATIONAL 
MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES. 


RESOLUTION. 


Tae Eart or DUNRAVEN, in rising 
to call the attention of the House to the 
question of the opening of Museums and 
Galleries on Sundays, and to move— 

“That, seeing the success which has attended 
the action of Her Majesty’s Government in 
opening on Sundays the national museums and 
galleries in the suburban districts of London 
and in the city of Dublin, and whereas this 
House was last Session informed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that no opposition to Sunday 
opening, so far as it had already gone, had come 
before them, this House is of opinion that the 
time has arrived for extending the policy of 
Sunday opening to all museums and galleries 
supported by national funds,” : 


said, that the subject was one which had 
been several times before their Lord- 
ships, and that, therefore, there was no 
necessity for him to enter into details 
with regard to it. If he did not enter at 
length into the question, he wished the 
House clearly to understand that he did 
not do so from any doubt as to the 
strength of the arguments which could 
be used in support of the proposition 
he had to lay before their Lordships. 
He merely took his present course be- 
cause he saw no object in troubling the 
House with a twice-told tale. No doubt, 
the arguments used two years ago were 
fresh in their Lordships’ minds; and he 
hoped that those arguments, although 
not then successful, had since germinated 
and would bear good fruit on the present 
occasion. He would confine himself to 
arguing three principal points — first, 
whether a large number of the working 
men of the Metropolis were anxious that 
a change in the law on this subject should 
be brought about; secondly, whether 
such a change in the law would give any 
large classes an opportunity of utilizing 
in a proper manner their Sunday leisure ; 
and, thirdly, whether there would be very 
serious objection raised in any district 
against the opening of the Museums on 
Sunday in their neighbourhood. With 
regard to the two Amendments to his 
Motion which stood upon the Paper, he 
might say that he accepted the first— 
that of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley of 
Alderley) which proposed that the Mu- 
seums should not be opened on Sunday 
until 2 o’clock in the afternoon—with 
great pleasure, as it undoubtedly sup- 
plied an omission in his Resolution, be- 
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cause he had not the slightest desire to 
interfere with the hours of religious ser- 
vice on Sunday. On the contrary, he 
believed that the adoption of his Reso- 
lution would increase the attendance at 
places of worship by elevating the gene- 
ral moral tone of the people. But the 
Amendment of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Shaftesbury) he looked upon with 
very different feelings. In the first 
place, it was not an Amendment to his 
(the Earl of Dunraven’s) Resolution at 
all, and he did not know whether it could 
be moved as such. The noble Earl did 
not propose to introduce, or add, or in- 
terpolate any words, but brought for- 
ward an altogether different proposition. 
He should have infinitely preferred that 
the noble Earl had met him with a dis- 
tinct negative. Did the noble Earl think 
that the opening of Museums on week 
nights could be regarded in any sense as 
a substitute for the proposal contained 
in the Resolution ? The working classes, 
and those for whom he asked this boon, 
were removed, many of them, great dis- 
tances from Public Galleries and Mu- 
seums, and after their return from their 
daily labour were much too tired both in 
mind and body to avail themselves of 
the so-called privilege offered them by 
the noble Earl and his Friends. He had 
received a great many letters bearing on 
this point, and in all of them the same 
remark was made. Practically speaking, 
to open Museums on week-day nights 
would, to his mind, be of no use at all. 
No one could expect a working man, 
after he had got home, washed and 
dressed himself, and had his supper, to 
leave his wife and family in order to 
visit a Museum two or three miles away. 
There was another reason, besides, why 
the proposal of the noble Earl should 
not be adopted, and that was that the 
authorities of the British Museum and 
other National Institutions would in- 
finitely prefer to have such places 
opened on a Sunday afternoon instead 
of on week-day nights, and that mainly 
on account of their employés. As they 
all knew, a large number of working 
men were anxious for a change, such as 
he now suggested; and, in speaking of 
working men, he did not confine himself 
merely to the artizan classes. He in- 
cluded shop assistants, lawyers’ clerks, 
and people of a similar class, who were 
employed during the entire day. No 
doubt, there were many people of the 
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working classes who did -not at all care 
for the proposed boon, who knew little 
about Museums, and cared just as little ; 
and he had no doubt that many Peti- 
tions had been signed by persons of that 
stamp against the opening of Museums 
on Sundays. But he was confident that 
there was a large and growing number 
of the artizan classes who were exceed- 
ingly anxious that this boon should be 
conferred upon them. Within the last 
few days he had received resolutions in 
favour of his proposal from large num- 
bers of working men’s clubs and asso- 
ciations. Again, the opposition to the 
movement, in the House of Commons, 
although still very large, was diminish- 
ing, and public opinion, it might there- 
fore be assumed, had undergone a con- 
siderable change in thesame direction. It 
was true that there was alarge majority 
in the House of Commons last Session 
against the Motion by Mr. Howard ; but 
that was, to a great extent, due to a 
very vigorous speech delivered by Mr. 
Broadhurst, who spoke with all the 
authority of the working men on a sub- 
ject of interest to the working men. 
But Mr. Broadhurst’s authority to re- 
present the working classes upon the 
point had been immediately challenged 
at a meeting of Metropolitan working 
men called to consider this question. 
The delegates present represented 46,000 
people in round numbers, and associa- 
tions containing 45,482 members sent 
delegates instructed to vote for Sunday 
opening, while 536 members sent dele- 
gates instructed to vote against it. The 
resolution passed was to this effect— 

“That we declare that those we represent 
strongly desire to see extended to London the 
policy of Sunday opening, which has proved 
such an unmixed good to our fellow-citizens 
and working men in Birmingham, Manchester, 
and other provincial towns.”’ 


That meeting was a very remarkable 
one, attended, as it was, by delegates 
sent to record the deliberately formed 
opinions of the majority of the members 
of the various trade organizations, and 
distinguished, as it was, by the very 
high tone adopted by the speakers, and 
by the strength and fervour of their 
views. He thought a meeting of that 
kind deserved to be taken into consi- 
deration, and he trusted their Lordships 
would give it the weight and consi- 
deration it deserved. In the name of 
common sense, why should not the arti- 
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zans of London have the same benefits 
as those of Manchester and Birmingham? 
What was the difference between the 
character and circumstances of the two? 
The only difference was that, whereas 
in the Provincial towns the Institutions 
were in the hands of the municipal 
bodies, and the working men could 
make their opinions more rapidly felt, 
in the Metropolis the question of their 
being opened or closed depended on the 
action of Parliament, and the opinion of 
the working men on Parliament could 
not make itself so rapidly or easily felt. 
In this respect Parliament lagged behind 
the municipal bodies in having a true 
view of what was wanted for the welfare 
of the working man. From a view of 
all the circumstances of the case, he 
confidently maintained that the policy 
of Sunday opening had proved an un- 
mixed blessing in those places where it 
had been adopted. None could know 
so well as the working classes them- 
selves what was beneficial to them; and 
the deliberately formed opinion of the 
vast majority of the working men of 
London that Sunday opening had proved 
beneficial in Birmingham and Manches- 
ter was an assertion that ought not to 
be lightly contradicted or gainsaid. If 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
would carry his objection to its logical 
conclusions, he would bring in a Bill to 
close Kew Gardens, Hampton Court, 
and other places of that kind, that were 
open in the suburbs, and to close the 
Museums that wereopen in the Provincial 
towns, and then their Lordships would 
see what was the real and true strength 
of public opinion upon this question. 
Nor was this a new experiment. It 
was an experiment which had been 
tried in all Protestant countries on the 
Continent. It had been tried in America, 
and in our Colonies, and the result was 
pronounced to be good. It had been 
tried in a great many of our Provincial 
towns, and, so far as he could judge, 
the result was good there also. The 
Chief Constable of Birmingham, speak- 
ing of the Art Galleries there, said— 

“These places have been opened since 1872 
with the greatest success. In my opinion, no 
such satisfactory results could have been 
achieved among the poorer classes of the town 
in weaning them from the public-houses. They 
are visited by thousands, and more orderly, 
quiet, and decently-dressed crowds are not to 
be seen anywhere.” 


Again, the Mayor of Manchester, and the 
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chief librarian of the chief public library 
in the same city, bore similar testimony 
as to the good results ensuing from the 
opening of the public libraries and the 
annual picture exhibition, the chief 
librarian, indeed, adding that the suc- 
cess of the experiment so fully justified 
their expectations as to silence all op- 
position. He submitted that opinions 
of that kind ought to have some weight 
in their Lordships’ House. The next 
point he wished to mention was whether 
the working men would avail themselves 
of this privilege or not. He was aware 
it was often claimed that they cared 
nothing about it, and that where Institu- 
tions were open they did not go to visit 
them. That allegation was not, how- 
ever, at all borne out by all the testi- 
mony of competent observers in the 
places where Museums and Art Galleries 
were open. On 11 Sundays of one year 
62,000 people visited the Gallery of the 
Royal Institution at Manchester; the 
Birmingham Art Gallery was visited by 
29,000 people on the Sundays of one 
year; between 10,000 and 11,000 had 
availed themselves of the kindness of 
the noble Duke (the Duke of West- 
minster), who opened the Gallery of 
Grosvenor House during the Sundays 
of two months; the Botanic Gardens at 
Dublin were visited by 156,000 people 
in one year; and those at Kew by 
over 411,000 people. He could multiply 
facts of that kind; but he thought he 
had sufficiently shown that there was 
a strong desire that Sunday opening 
should be extended to the Metropolis, 
that it was found where the privilege 
was accorded that the working classes 
had most greedily availed themselves of 
it, and that their being opened had caused 
no scandal, nor even occasion of com- 
plaint. In other words, he had shown 
that wherever the experiment had been 
tried it had proved successful. He was 
quite aware of the strong opposition to 
the change he proposed ; but he ventured 
to say that that opposition was founded 
to a great extent on false assumptions 
and mis-statements which, although no 
doubt involuntary, were more or less 
misleading. ‘Two or three days ago he 
received a leaflet from the Working 
Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association, 
commenting on the delegate meeting 
to which he had alluded, and stating 
that the names of the delegates were 
counted twice over. That was not the 
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case. A certain number of the members 
of those associations were affiliated to 
the London Trades’ Council, and so 
were counted twice over; but the num- 
ber was comparatively small, and not at 
all sufficient to warrant the statement 
that the numbers were counted twice 
over. He had not been able to quote the 
exact figures, and it had been impossible 
for him to find out the exact majority or 
minority that voted for sending the de- 
legates to those various bodies. A letter 
appeared in Zhe Times the other day, in 
which it was stated that the enormous 
number of the working class organiza- 
tions—no less than 2,335, representing 
480,725 members—had sent to the same 
Society against the opening of Museums 
on Sundays. It had been impossible 
here again to find out whether that state- 
ment was correct or not. As a matter of 
fact, he believed it to be full of mistakes. 
He wrote to the Association for the pam- 
phlet which he was told contained all the 
information required; and the reply he 
received was that the pamphlet had not 
yet been issued, although it had been 
sent to the newspapers. In those cir- 
cumstances, the House ought not to at- 
tach any importance to those statements. 
He had just received a letter from a 
working man, one of the delegates of the 
meeting of the London Trades’ Congress, 
which contained more than 15,000 mem- 
bers, who stated that he was morally 
certain that there was not the number 
of trade organizations mentioned in the 
letter to Zhe Times in the whole Metro- 
politan district, and that, even if there 
were, nothing like such a number as 
that given expressed the opinion it was 
stated they had done. He wished to 
point out also the way in which this in- 
formation was received. The Society 
was asked months ago to ascertain opi- 
nions in the matter among the working 
classes, and they gave the result only the 
day before that on which this Motion 
was to be made. The issue was not 
placed fairly before the Societies. The 
question was not whether the Museums 
should be opened on week-day afternoons 
or not at all, but whether they should 
beopened on Sunday afternoons or week- 
day nights, and that was not put to the 
working men. A great deal too much 
was assumed also in the extraordinary 
way in which the question was put to 
them. It was stated in the resolution, 
for instance, that ‘‘it was undesirable 
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that Parliament should further promote 
the employment of Sunday labour ; ” but 
he contended that the employment of 
Sunday labour by the opening of Mu- 
seums in the way he wished would be 
absolutely ni/, or, at any rate, so infini- 
tesimally small that to place the matter 
in that way before the public was to put 
it on an entirely false issue. The various 
organizations were written to, and the 
person who was asked to state whether 
he was in favour of Sunday opening was 
a requested to state whether he did so as 
private individual or as secretary speak- 
ing for the society ; but he (the Earl of 
Dunraven) had no means of testing the 
accuracy or representative character of 
the signatures. He had received one 
letter inclosing a copy of a resolution 


’ passed by a branch of the Amalgamated 


Society of Carpenters and Joiners, and 
that resolution was a protest against the 
secretary having signed the document on 
behalf of the branch in opposition to the 
opening of the Museums as proposed, 
knowing, as he must have done, that the 
great majority of the branch were in 
favour of it. Doubtless there were other 
cases of the same kind, and if time were 
given for investigation he had no doubt 
that the figures which had been given 
representing the number of working men 
opposed to this movement would be 
brought down to very small proportions. 
In other respects the statements made 
against the movement were hasty and 
unreliable. A little while ago it was 
stated that the opening of the Art Gallery 
at Birmingham on Sundays had proved 
a complete failure, and that the at- 
tendance had fallen off. It was true 
the attendance fell off; but there was 
nothing remarkable in the fact, bearing 
in mind that that Gallery was burnt 
down. Manchesterhad also been referred 
to in proof of the failure of the people 
to appreciate the opening of Museums 
on Sundays; but in that city there was 
no Museum at all. Therefore, he asked 
their Lordships to form no opinion on 
the subject from the statements made 
by those societies. Numerous Petitions 
had been presented for and against this 

roposal, and he fancied that the ma- 
jority of them were against it; but he 
would ask their Lordships to consider 
whether it was right to balance Petitions 
for and against a proposal of this kind. 
It was easy to get up Petitions against 
it, for all those who had no feeling on 
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the matter were willing to sign them ; 
but persons would not sign their names 
to any Petition in support of the pro- 
posal unless they were strongly in favour 
of it. It was not fair to balance Peti- 
tions for and against Sunday opening 
equally against each other, as though it 
were a question whether peopleshould or 
should not be obliged to visit Museums. 
If his Petition were granted, no reluctant 
person need avail himself of the privi- 
lege. There was no compulsion in the 
proposal he was making. If people did 
not want to go to the Museums on Sun- 
days they could stay away. All ,he 
asked was that those who were not satis- 
fied with the Day of Rest as it now was 
should have an opportunity of spending ~ 
a portion of it in that way which they be- 
lieved to be most conducive to their own 
improvement and happiness. That was 
the opinion of thousands of the working 
people of thiscountry. Their Lordships 
had always been solicitous of the in- 
terests of the people, and as an evidence 
of this he might point to the Bill which 
their Lordships recently passed to pre- 
vent the payment of wages in public- 
houses. He (the Earl of Dunraven) did 
not believe that this kind of legislation 
would make the working men temperate. 
Intemperance among the other classes 
was not removed by legislation ; it died 
out by men becoming more civilized. If 
Parliament would only give the artizans 
and workmen of England a chance of 
improvement and of healthy and reason- 
able recreation, if it would only remove 
the obstacles—of which this was one— 
which stood in their way, the result 
would be the same. The main argument 
against this proposal used to be that it 
would lead to a desecration of the Sab- 
bath; but this appeared to have been 
given up, and it was now said that if 
this proposal was adopted we should be 
in danger of losing Sunday as a day of 
rest. But he would ask their Lordships — 
seriously to reflect whether that objec- 
tion rested upon any solid ground. He 
believed that the objection was entirely 
groundless, for the working classes had 
not the smallest desire to work on the 
Sunday, and they would not now-a-days 
be made to do what they did not want. 
The whole course of legislation and the 
whole tendency and direction of the 
action of working men in recent years 
had been towards shorter hours and less 
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gost that if more work was to be done in 
the week the first effect would be to do 
away with the Saturday half-holiday 
rather than to interfere with the Sunday? 
He had the greatest respect for the feel- 
ings which induced the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) to oppose him on 
that ground; but was not the noble 
Earl reasoning on facts which, though 
they might have existed 40 or 50 years 
ago, had no existence now? The argu- 
ment of interference with the Sunday 
as a day of rest was, however, no longer 
the main objection, and the ground of 
opposition had been shifted to a certain 
extent. But at the bottom of all the 
opposition out-of-doors lay a strong 
Puritanical religious feeling—a feeling 
which he looked upon with the greatest 
respect, but which he believed had upon 
this subject been excited and aroused on 
false issues, and which did not represent 
the true and natural feeling of the 
people. He had received a circular the 
other day, which he certainly considered 
the most extraordinary document that he 
had ever seen in his life. He believed 
that he could challenge every statement 
in that circular, not by any abstruse 
reasoning, but by the merest common 
sense. Thecircular in question was sent 
by the Lord’s Day Observance Society, 
and in it it was said, speaking of these 
Museums and Galleries, that— 

* To open them on the Lord’s Day by autho- 


rity would be an encouragement of things in 
direct rivalry to the public worship of Almighty 
God.” 


That was the most astounding assertion 
almost ever put into print. It asserted 
that the contemplation of the works 
of God, as collected in Museums of 
natural history, and of the noblest works 
of man in the shape of works of art, 
literature, and the like, was in direct 
rivalry with the worship of Almighty 
God. He thought that was a most 
monstrous assertion, and one which he 
did not suppose would be accepted by 
the right rev. Prelates. Then he found 
in another paragraph that the Committee 
urged that no such demand existed as 
would justify the assertion that the 

eople wished for such openings; and 
in another paragraph he found that 
London would be deluged with the 
multitudes flocking to those Museums. 
He would like to know which of those 
statements was true, as they did not 
agree very well together. But the last 
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paragraph was, perhaps, the most as- 
tounding of all. There it said that 
in Paris, Berlin, Florence, and other 
capitals the result had been the almost 
unbroken toil of the great majority of 
working men, and that in those capitals 
the state of morality was so much darker 
that illegitimacy, infanticide, suicide, 
and murder, existed in a much greater 
degree than in London, in proportion to 
the population. As a matter of fact, 
that was not true; but the astounding 
part of that assertion was that they were 
actually asked to believe that the con- 
templation of natural history specimens 
and good pictures, and the perusal of 
good literature, produced suicide, im- 
morality, and murder. He did not mean 
to say that there were not pictures which 
might be capable of creating homicidal 
tendency as against the authors of them, 
or even pictures which might lead per- 
sons looking at them to think that suicide 
was preferable to a prolonged contem- 
plation of them; but what he had read 
was a solemn statement to their Lord- 
ships and not an art criticism, and they 
were asked to believe that that was one 
of the results of opening Museums on 
Sundays. He merely mentioned those 
arguments because they were the argu- 
ments which were used out-of-doors, 
though he did not believe they would 
have any weight with their Lordships ; 
and he asked them not to attach too 
much value to Petitions and opposition 
called into action by such extraordinary 
arguments as those. There was one 
other point to which he would refer, and 
that was the question of extra labour. 
That would be infinitesimally small. As 
a matter of fact, we had long since come 
to the conclusion that a certain amount 
of labour was allowable on Sundays, if it 
led to good results. If Parliament were to 
passa Bill to suppress one out of the many 
newspapers which appeared on Monday 
morning, they would put an end to much 
more Sunday labour than would be in- 
curred by the opening of Museums. 
Professor Dyer, of Kew Gardens, had 
said that the Gardens and Museums 
were generally thronged with visitors on 
Sundays, and that all that the attendants 
had to do was to give a little extra clean- 
ing on Monday morning. Since he had 
come into the House, he had received a 
letter which suggested that if there was 
any difficulty about the labour on Sun- 
days, a sufficient number of attendants 
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could be obtained from religious com- 
munities which kept their Sabbath on a 
Saturday. There was nothing he would 
more deeply regret than to see Sunday 
labour largely increased, or to see the 
reverence for the Sunday abated or 
lessened one atom; and he believed that 
we ran a risk of seeing it lessened if the 
alteration he suggested was not made. 
The danger was in the Sabbath ceasing 
to be useful to us or a great benefit to the 
people. If this were the case, he feared 
they would see the reverence for the day 
greatly diminishing. Sunday wasa day 
of great irksomeness to thousands of ex- 
cellent people; and its irksomeness was 
chiefly experienced by men and women 
who were the most intelligent and who 
had most influence over their class. He 
greatly regretted also that anything like 
a shock should be given to religious feel- 
ing, but he did not believe that any such 
shock would be given by opening the 
Museums on Sunday. He should be 
very sorry to think that the religious 
sentiments of this country rested on such 
a very flimsy foundation. He merely 
asked their Lordships, in conclusion, to 
believe that the extra labour required 
would be infinitesimal; and he asked 
whether it was just to the taxpayers that 
they should be practically debarred from 
having any enjoyment or use out of the 
buildings for which they paid, and whe- 
ther it was fair that the working men of 
London should labour under a great dis- 
adyautage, as compared with those in 
our other great Provincial cities? The 
Motion asked for nothing but justice to 
the working classes—justice which the 
Amendment to be moved by the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) would 
not grant. This was a boon greatly de- 
sired and most earnestly implored by 
many thousands of the most intelligent 
men and women, not only among work- 
ing men and artizans, but among many 
other classes whose whole lime was taken 
up in labour. He did not want to coerce 
anyone against his conscience, but only 
liberty for everyone to do as he pleased. 
There was no danger of their losing 
Sunday as a day of rest, but he would 
ask whether it was right, kind, or con- 
siderate to lay insuperable obstacles in 
the way of their fellow-countrymen who 
were anxious to raise themselves, and 
who could not do so until those obstacles 
were removed? They only desired to do 
that without harming anyone; and by so 
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doing he thought an enormous improve- 
ment would be soon manifested in the 
whole tone of the national character, and 
an undoubted benefit would be conferred 
on all classes. The noble Earl con- 
cluded with the Motion which stood in 
his name. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT, in se- 
conding the Motion, said, he thought it 
hardly necessary, after the able speech 
of the noble Earl, to say more than a 
few words on the question. There ap- 
peared to him to be two arguments 
commonly used against the Motion— 
the first, that it increased Sunday la- 
bour; the second was what he might 
call the thin end of the wedge. He was 
sorry to understand that many persons 
took. the view that because Museums 
were opened, shops, theatres, and other 
places of amusement would be opened 
also. He could say that the working 
people certainly asked nothing of the 
kind. With regard to the question of 
Sunday labour, it must be obvious that 
a certain amount of labour was approved 
of at present. Much labour was ex- 
pended on newspapers, much in the 
traffic of the streets and upon the rail- 
ways in excursion and other trains. He 
was much struck by a remark of Mr. 
Powell with reference to excursion 
traffic when he said that he did not see 
why excursion trains should not take the 
country people into town to see the 
Museums there as well as the towns- 
people into the country. The working 
classes had made it clear that it was im- 
possible for them, after the toil of the 
day, to visit those Institutions on week- 
day evenings. Various fishing villages 
were sending representatives to the 
Fisheries Exhibition. These poor people 
had only six days to remain there, and 
if the Museums were open to them on 
Sunday it would be a great boon to 
them and give them a chance they 
would never probably have again. He 
could testify to the number of visitors to 
the National Gallery of Dublin, of which 
he was aGovernor. It amounted on the 
average to 700 every Sunday, and there 
was no doubt whatever that the privi- 
lege was highly appreciated. The fact 
indirectly was evidence in favour of the 
contention that, in refusing to permit 
the reading of books, the admiration 
of the highest products of human in- 
genuity, or the study of the wonders of 
nature, we were illegitimately depriving 
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large masses of our countrymen of pri- 
vileges to which they were entitled. The 
late Dean Stanley, who was President 
of the Society which desired to promote 
the opening of Museums and similar 
places on Sunday, made some remark- 
- able observations on this subject. He 
said — 

“The observation of Sunday more than any 

other religious question touches the hearts and 
consciences of the country. The object of the 
Sunday Society is to maintain the value and im- 
portance of the English Sunday to the English 
people, and, on the other hand, to do the best 
they can for them.” 
Believing that it would tend to promote 
the proper observance of Sunday, he 
had much pleasure in seconding the 
Motion. 


Moved to resolve, 

“That, seeing the success which has attended 
the action of Her Majesty’s Government in 
opening on Sundays the national museums and 
galleries in the suburban districts of London 
and in the city of Dublin, and whereas this 
House was last Session informed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that no opposition to Sun. 
dey opening, so far as it had already gone, had 
come before them, this House is of opinion that 
the time has arrived for extending the policy 
of Sunday opening after Two o’clock to all 
museums and galleries supported by national 
funds.” —( Zhe Earl of Dunraven.) 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he was certain that it was by an 
oversight that the words of his Amend- 
ment had been left out 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR rose to 
Order. The Amendment of the noble 
Lord had not yet been reached. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY, in 
moving, as an Amendment— 

‘‘That inasmuch asa Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Public Institutions 
have reported, on the 27th of March 1860, that 
such institutions as the British Museum and the 
National Gallery should be opened on week-day 
evenings to the public between the hours of 
seven and ten in the evening at least’ three days 
in the week, this House is of opinion that the 
time has arrived when this recommendation 
should be carried out,” 
said, that the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Dunraven) had begun his speech by 
complaining that he had behaved some- 
what unfairly and disrespectfully to the 
noble Earl. The noble Earl must have 
forgotten what occurred in 1880, when, 
on a Motion expressed in precisely the 
same terms, he had moved an Amend- 
ment in the same form as that now 
standing upon the Paper. No objection 
of the kind was then raised, but the 
Amendment was carried. Under these 
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circumstances, he failed to see how he 
had neglected to treat the noble Earl 
with the courtesy which he certainly 
deserved. He must say, however, that 
he could not agree either to the Motion 
or the statement of fact with which it 
commenced. The Motion began by 
stating that— 

“ Seeing the success which has attended the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government in opening 
on Sundays the National Museums and Galleries 
in the suburban districts of London.” 


That stated too much. The experiment 
had only been tried at Kew, Greenwich, 
and Hampton Court—very small subur- 
ban collections. Whenever it had been 
tried for long in Provincial towns it had 
failed. The great argument in favour 
of the movement was that it would tend 
to decrease intemperance; and he would 
take one case alone—the case of Bir- 
mingham—as an example. In Birming- 
ham, where the Public Library and Art 
Gallery had been open on Sundays for 
several years, the system had certainly 
not succeeded in moderating the habit 
of drinking ; on the contrary, that city 
had seen an increase of drunkenness and 
intemperance. In 1875 the number of 
persons proceeded against for drunken- 
ness was 2,507 ; in 1878 it had increased 
to 2,85!. The number of convictions for 
drunkenness in 1875 was 1,859, and in 
1878 the number was 2,380—an increase 
of 521 cases. He must assert that the 
success claimed by the noble Earl would 
really go for nothing, unless he could 
prove that there had been a4 saving of 
hundreds and thousands of persons from 
drinking habits, and that those who 
frequented the Galleries and Museums 
were persons enticed from gin-palaces 
and pot-houses. It was stated that no 
opposition had been laid before the Go- 
vernment. Everyone knew perfectly well, 
however, that opposition had been shown 
by the public. The feeling of the House 
of Commons was shown in the last 
Session when Mr. Broadhurst resisted Mr. 
Howard’s Motion for opening Museums 
on Sundays, and defeated it by 208 to 
83, gaining a majority of 125. And the 
feeling of the country on the subject 
was not less plainly exhibited when Mr. 
Broadhurst presented to the House of 
Commons on Friday, May 4, Petitions 
signed by persons representing 100,740 
individuals, and on Monday, the 7th, 
Petitions from 3,450 employés in different 
firms. In the House of Lords, Petitions 
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in favour of the noble Earl’s Motion, 
if any, were next to nothing. Six, he 
believed, was the sum total; but there 
were many against it. To mention only 
two—one from the Wesleyan Conference, 
representing the whole body of the Wes- 
leyans, and others signed by nearly 
70,000 persons, one alone having 49,503 
signatures. He was not prepared tosay, if 
the noble Lord’s Motion was carried, and 
the Museums. and Art Galleries were 
opened on Sunday, that hundreds, and 
even thousands of peuple would not 
flock to them; probably the British 
Museum and similar places would be 
crowded ; but it would not be with gin- 
drinkers, but with sightseers, who could 
as well make theirvisit on some other day 
—comfortable people, who found time 
a bore, and rejoiced to make the Seventh 
Day resemble the other six. But there 
was another side to the question, and 
that was the amount of additional labour 
imposed on many classes of the com- 
munity. The noble Lord had dwelt 
only on the small amount of labour 
which would be imposed on the guar- 
dians of these Institutions. Buta noble 
Duke opposite had said last year in 
regard to that matter, that it was not 
possible to employ supplementary people 
for places like the British Museum ; they 
must have people who were cognizant of 
the details and history of the collections. 
But he would put that consideration 
aside. And then let them look at the 
additional labour which would be thrown 
on others. Let them consult the omnibus 
men; they would tell you that they now 
worked 16 hours in the day, and that 
they only got one Sunday a-month off, 
for which they themselves had to pay. 
If this Motion were agreed to, their 
labour would be quadrupled, and they 
would probably lose that Sunday which 
they now had per month to themselves. 
Let them gotothecabmen. They spoke 
of the proposal with positive alarm. 
Then there were the railway officials to 
be considered, and the dangers to the 
public arising from the overworking of 
those officials.. Again, it was well known 
that wherever large bodies of English- 
men congregated, liquor was sure to be 
in demand. Did they suppose that the 
large crowds of people who were ex- 
pected to visit these places on Sunday 
would not require to have refreshments? 
Many of them would call themselves bond 
fide travellers; and, certainly, drinking 
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habits would be encouraged to a much 
greater extent than they were at present. 
He had the testimony of a late secretary 
to the Sunday League. He deposed, 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1868, when resisting the 
closing of public-houses on the Lord’s 
Day, that the people—he instanced him- 
self, among others—must have refresh- 
ments when they went to hear the Sun- 
day bands in Battersea Park. The 
result, then, would be that great addi- 
tional labour would be thrown on the 
assistants in the public-houses. Take 
the experience of a Bank Holiday last 
year at the Alexandra Palace, when 
crowds of people assembled to gaze upon 
the works of art and beauties of nature 
there. He would read the figures which 
had been given by the lessees as to the 
amount of drink consumed on that day. 
That would give their Lordships an idea 
of the amount that would be consumed 
on a Sunday if these Museums were 
opened. The amount consumed on Bank 
Holiday in June, 1880, was 150 barrels 
of ale and 23,000 bottles of spirits, 
wine, ale, and stout; and 400 addi- 
tional waiters had to be employed. This 
was the populace feasting on the en- 
joyment of the Fine Arts! The feel- 
ing which animated the great mass 
of the working people who were op- 
posed to the opening of Museums on 
Sunday was that it was a step in the 
direction of opening theatres and work- 
shops on the first day of the week—the 
making a ‘‘OContinental Sunday”’ of that 
day. There was also an apprehension 
among working men that, in a short 
time, it would eventuate in a demand 
by employers that they should receive 
seven days’ work for six days’ wages. 
The noble Earl had said that these 
people could protect themselves. No 
doubt they could in times of prosperity ; 
but let an adverse time come of abundant 
supply of labour and little or no demand 
for it, they must accept the conditions of 
the employer and work on the Seventh 
Day if he chose to enforce it. He main- 
tained that the large mass of the work- 
people were decidedly opposed to the 
change. It was perfectly true that 62 
societies of working men in Londun 
were in favour of the noble Earl’s 
proposal; but the noble Earl forgot 
to tell them that the 222 remaining 
societies were all against it. He would 
explain to their Lordships the course he 
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had taken in regard to this matter. 
Last year,’ after Mr. Broadhurst took 
* the line of opposing the proposal in the 
House of Commons, and his Amendment 
was carried by a majority of 125, he 
consulted several gentlemen of experi- 
ence in the matter, and sent out circulars 
in order to ascertain the opinion of the 
working classes generally on the ques- 
tion. Circulars were accordingly sent 
out to 2,335 Trade Unions and Work- 
ing Mens’ Associations, Clubs, and In- 
stitutes in London and the Provinces, 
and answers were received from every 
one of them, signed either by the Chair- 
man or by the Secretaries of the diffe- 
rent Associations, Clubs, and Institutes. 
The question submitted to them was— 
** Will you accept Mr. Broadhurst’s 
Amendment; or would you rather have 
the Museums open on Sundays?” The 
answers sent gave the title of each 
Association or Institute, the name of 
the secretary, the number of persons be- 
longing to the Institution; while an- 
other column contained various observa- 
tions; and all those Associations spoke 
in the strongest language in favour of 
Mr. Broadhurst’s Amendment, and ob- 
jected to the other proposal without a 
moment’s hesitation. The result was 
that 480,725 adult men—the choicest 
men among the working classes of Eng- 
land—all protested in the most decided 
manner against the proposition of the 
noble Earl. Was it not manifest, from 
this statement, that they were forcing 
that imaginary boon on an unwilling and 
reluctant people ? Now, he himself pro- 
posed substantially the same Amendment 
as that of Mr. Broadhurst. The noble 
Earl said that it was a vain and foolish 
Amendment ; that, if carried, it would 
be of no use, and that it would do no- 
body any good. Well, to that he had 
to say, in the first place, that it satisfied 
all those 480,725 working men; and, 
secondly, where it had been practically 
applied, it had been accepted. In 1872, 
the late Sir Charles Reed, the Member 
for Hackney, presented to the House 
of Commons two Petitions signed by 
84,000 persons praying that the Beth- 
nal Green Museum, which had just then 
been instituted, might not be opened on 
the Lord’s Day. The Bethnal Green 
Museum was under the jurisdiction of 
the South Kensington authorities. Now, 
about that time or the year following, 
the South Kensington authorities opened 
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the Bethnal Green Museum on the week- 
day evenings, shutting it up on the 
Lord’s Day; and what had been the 
result? The noble Earl said that on 
the week-day evenings no working man 
or woman would go there; they would 
be tired and weary, and would rather 
remain at home. But what was the 
fact? In about nine years, during 
the time that that Museum had been 
opened on week-day evenings, so far 
from nobody going there, between the 
hours of 7 and 10 there had been no 
fewer than 3,200,000 visits paid to 
the place, a very large proportion of 
the visitors being working men and 
women. Well, if those men and women 
who protested against that Institution 
being opened on Sunday, and declared 
that they would not go there on that 
day because it would be against their 
conscience to do so, had in nine years 
paid 3,200,000 visits to it on week even- 
ings, was it not fair to suppose that 
if similar Institutions to that at Bethnal 
Green were opened elsewhere on week 
evenings the working classes would at- 
tend them in like numbers? A certain 
proportion of our working people might 
be Agnostics, and a still larger proportion 
might be indifferent to religion; but 
there was another and a not inconsider- 
able body of them who were deeply re- 
ligious, many of them being found in 
churches and chapels, while a great 
many were not found in either. Those 
were men under true religious convic- 
tions; and, regarding the matter from 
the highest point of view, they held 
the sanctity of the Lord’s Day to be 
so great that they would submit to any- 
thing rather than that it should be de- 
preciated. It was a remarkable fact 
that there should be such a consensus 
of opinion among working men that the 
opening of the Museums on Sunday would 
lead to great social mischief, and that the 
Lord’s Day must and should be respected 
as a Charter, as a day of rest for all 
classes of the people. Were not those 
sentiments to be regarded ? And did they 
not show that there was in the hearts of 
the people that love for social order 
which was one of the best securities for 
the body politic?’ Those people desired 
to conform to the religious habits and tra- 
ditions of their forefathers; and ought 
not their Lordships to rejoice in that 
fact, and to do everything in their power 
to foster such feelings? He trusted 
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that the response of their Lordships to 
that appeal would not be one that would 
discourage those sentiments ; he trusted 
—nay, more, he believed—that their 
decision that night would show that the 
action of their Lordships was in full and 
joyous conformity with the wishes and, 
he might say, with the prayers of a 
large and most respectable body of their 
fellow-countrymen. The noble Earl con- 
cluded by moving the Amendment stand- 
ing in his name. 


Sunday Opening of 


Amendment moved, 


To leave out all the words after (‘‘ That ’’) 
and insert (“inasmuch asa Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Public Institu- 
tions have reported, on the 27th of March, 1860, 
that such institutions as the British Museum 
and the National Gallery should be opened on 
week-day evenings to the public between the 
hours of seven and ten in the evening at least 
three days in the week, this House is of opinion 
that the time has arrived when this recommen- 
dation should be carried out.”)—( The Earl of 
Shaftesbury.) 


Eart COWPER, said, it was with 
great regret that he felt himself differ- 
ing from the views of his noble Relative 
who had just spoken. He thought he 
might take it for granted that nobody 
would venture to say that in those Gal- 
leries and Museums there was anything 
that was likely to deteriorate the work- 
ing men, or that the Institutions were 
bad in themselves. He had heard some 
people—not very religious people—say 
that the effect of listening to a long ser- 
mon was to make them eat a better 
lunch. But he did not think there was 
any good reason to suppose that attend- 
ing Museums or Picture Galleries would 
necessarily lead people to drink. He 
did not believe there was any more 
connection between the consumption of 
drink on Sundays and the opening of 
Public Collections than there was be- 
tween Sunday opening and the murders 
committed in Dublin.- It was, however, 
objected that the opening of those places 
on Sunday would lead to something 
else which they would not be able to 
stop. It was said that if the Museums 
were once opened they would go on 
gradually opening the theatres, music- 
halls, and similar places. Now there 
was hardly any change, however good, 
that was not advocated by some people 
who might also advocate some other 
things which were objectionable; but 
surely that was no argument whatever 
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But was there anything in the proposa . 
of the noble Earl (the Earl of Dune. 
raven) necessarily leading to the opening * 
of other places? There was, he thought, 
a broad distinction between a public 
place, supported by public money, be- 
longing to the public, and to which 
access was free, and allowing places to 
be opened where money was recived for 
admission. There was a difference, for 
instance, between opening Kensington 
Gardens or Battersea Park and opening 
the gardens at Cremorne. There was, 
however, another objection to the Mo- 
tion, which was more intelligible. That 
was the division of opinion on the sub- 
ject among the working men themselves. 
But there was a division of opinion ; for 
if there were Petitions against the Mo- 
tion, there were also Petitions in its 
favour. But it was difficult to get at 
the real opinions of the working classes, 
and Petitions were no gauge of real 
convictions. Those who objected to the 
Motion made it a matter of conscience, 
and were consequently much more active 
in getting up and signing Petitions than 
those who held, it might be an indolent 
opinion, that it would be a good thing to 
open Public Galleries and Museums on 
Sunday. It was said that the National 
Gallery and the British Museum re- 
quired a high degree of cultivation for 
their enjoyment. No doubt that was 
so—but it was all the more important to 
give as many opportunities as possible 
of improving the taste of the working 
people. He felt, as much as anyone, the ~ 
importance of a day of rest, and of giv- 
ing the sanction of religion to that day. 
But he could not but think that the 
observance of Sunday which consisted 
simply in hearing sermons and compul- 
sory abstinence from all enjoyment did 
more harm than good. In his opinion, 
the Sabbath was better spent partly in 
worship and partly in wholesome recrea- 
tion which did notinvolvelabour. Cer- 
tainly those who inflicted gloomy Sun- 
days upon their households were not 
entitled to enforce their views upon those 
who did not agree with them. His noble 
Friend who introduced the question had 
referred to the labour aspect, which was, 
no doubt, an important aspect of it. 
But they all had their dinners cooked on 
Sundays, and employed their servants 
in other ways; and he thought it rather 
Pharasaical to refer to thelabourimposed 


against adopting a thing which was good. | on a few for the sake of the many who 
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vould be benefited by the opening of Pic- 

ture Galleries and Museums—as to the 
drivers of cabs and omnibuses. It would 
not be an increase, but only a fresh dis- 
tribution, of labour, because, after all, 
working men were not in the habit of 
staying at home now on Sundays. He 
would certainly record his vote in favour 
of the Motion of the noble Earl. 

Eart CAIRNS said, that two or three 
topics had been introduced into the ques- 
tion with some amount of exaggeration. 
First, there was what might be called 
the public-house argument. It seemed 
to be thought that there was something 
in that proposal which would have the 
effect of emptying public-houses, and so 
promoting the cause of sobriety among 
the people. This was a very plausible 
argument at first sight; but, upon exa- 
mination, it would not be found of 
much weight. He was one of those 
who doubted whether the persons who 
frequented public-houses would be found 
in the British Museum or the National 
Gallery. He had not much personal 
knowledge on the subject, but he had 
been assured by those who thoroughly 
knew the working men, and their habits, 
and that was the view which they ex- 
pressed. That question, too, was in 
some measure settled by the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Westminster), who 
had opened his splendid Gallery to the 
public on Sundays, and who had stated 
that it was certainly not working men 
who availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded. Public-houses were 
closed from 3 to 6—precisely the time 
at which working men would visit the 
Picture Gallery or Museum—and they 
were re-opened at 6. Thus the time 
during which the Picture Gallery was 
open would be the time when the public- 
house was closed; and there would be 
no rivalry between the Picture Gallery 
and the tavern, and the former would 
have no means of withdrawing customers 
from the latter. But when 6 o’clock 
came round—as looking at pictures was 
exhaustive work—the visitors to the 
Galleries would betake themselves to 
the public-house. In fact, he had been 
informed that the publicans were in 
favour of the noble Earl’s Motion, and 
that the public-houses in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Public Exhibitions 
which it was proposed to open expected 
a large increase of custom. Another 
argument was that the places already 
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open were much frequented, and that 
their opening had been very beneficial. 
He supposed Kew Gardens and Hampton 
Court were referred to. But there was 
no analogy between such places and 
Picture Galleries and Museums. He 
could imagine nothing more wholesome 
or desirable than that people should 
betake themselves to Kew Gardens or 
Hyde Park or Battersea Park on Sun- 
days to enjoy the fresh air and flowers. 
What was the test proposed of the 
desirability of the change? It was 
always assumed that the number of 
persons who would avail themselves of 
increased opportunities was a conclusive 
argument in favour of the proposal. No 
doubt, if those places were opened, a 
large number of persons would visit 
them ; but the argument did not go far 
enough. The whole question of the 
Continental Sunday was involved. If 
theatres or music-halls or opera-houses 
were opened, no doubt a large number 
of persons would visit them. It was 
assumed that the opening of Museums 
and theatres in foreign countries con- 
duced to sobriety; but if that were so, 
which he doubted, the argument proved 
too much, for no one proposed that 
theatres and concerts-rooms should open 
on Sundays. Such a change was not 
wanted. He would read to their Lord- 
ships an extract from a letter written by 
a German gentleman of eminence as to 
the state of things on Sunday in his 
country. He said— 


“We Germans are, to a great extent, far 
removed from such a celebration of Sunday. 
The day of rest and of most elevated joy is too 
often robbed of its honour. The forenoon of 
Sunday is given up to work and the afternoon 
to pleasure. That which can elevate man is 
often despised, but that which degrades him is 
sought after. On Sunday the policeman reap 
their most abundant harvest; on Sunday chil- 
dren occasion the greatest anxiety; on Sunday 
evening, above all other days, does the wife 
anticipate the return of her husband with a 
foreboding heart. Drunkenness and riotousness 
celebrate their greatest triumph on Sunday ; 
and most of the misdemeanours are committed on 
that day, or are intimately connected with the 
misuse of it. We turn, therefore, to our coun- 
trymen with the urgent request that they would, 
in their various spheres, endeavour to procure 
for the Sunday a more honourable observance 
in our land. If the Sunday acquires a different 
character, the national life will rest on a securer 
basis.” 


He trusted, therefore, that their Lord- 
ships would not suppose for a moment 
that by relaxing the Sunday rule in Ger- 
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many the morals of the people had been 
improved. There was only one other 
matter connected with this question to 
which he should desire to refer, and that 
was with regard to the difficulty, pointed 
out by the noble Earl who spoke last, of 
drawinga line. If they did all that this 
Motion proposed that they should do, 
where were they to stop? The noble 
Earl said that he saw no difficulty what- 
ever in drawing a line; but he confessed 
that he waited most anxiously to hear 
from him where they were to draw it. 
The noble Earl said that they ought to 
open those Establishments which were 
0 for out of the public taxation. 

ut, in that case, what was the principle 
upon which he intended to proceed ? 
Surely it could not make much difference 
in point of principle whether the work- 
ing man paid for the maintenance of an 
establishment by means of taxes or whe- 
ther he paid for it at the door. Some- 
body came and said—‘ Here is an Ex- 
hibition exactly similar to your National 
Exhibition, which you say will elevate 
the minds of the people, but we charge 
6d. at the door.”” Would the fact that 
the 6d. was charged at the door be a 
valid ground for preventing such a pri- 
vate Exhibition from being opened? It 
was quite impossible to listen to an argu- 
ment resting upon so flimsy and unsub- 
stantial a suggestion. It might be said 
that those Exhibitions educated and ele- 
vated the mind; but there were many 
people who believed that the drama edu- 
cated and elevated the mind, yet it was 
scarcely proposed to open the theatres 
in this country on a Sunday. There were 
others who thought that the performance 
of music educated and elevated the mind, 
yet it was not proposed to open the opera- 
house on a Sunday. This showed how 
impossible it was to draw the line at 
that which educated and elevated the 
mind. After all, the real question was, 
in whose interest was this proposal made? 
It was put forward by a Society com- 
posed of professors, philosophers, and 
artists of great eminence, for whom we 
had a greatrespect. They did not make 
the proposal on their own behalf, but on 
behalf of the working men. But was it 
the fact that the working men themselves 
desired that this proposal should be car- 
ried into effect? He did not say that 
there might not be a small number of 
working men who did desire that these 
Establishments should be opened on Sun- 
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day; but he did say that the over= 
whelming mass of the working men was 
opposed to the proposal. Apply every 
test on the point that they liked, and 
they would get the same answer. The 
first great test of the feeling of the work- 
ing men on this subject was to be found 
in their Representative Assembly—the 
House of Commons. What had been 
the view which had been taken of this 
question by the House of Commons ever 
since the passing of the last Reform Bill, 
when the representation of the country 
was so widely extended? Since that 
time there had been three divisions taken 
on this question, and on every one of 
them there was an overwhelming majo- 
rity against the proposal to open the 
Museums on Sunday. The noble Earl 
who sat upon the Cross Benches (the 
Etrl of Dunraven) said that the majo- 
rities in the House of Commons against 
the proposal were continually diminish- 
ing, and that that fact showed that a 
change was coming over public opinion 
in reference to this question. He ob- 
served, however, that the minority in 
the other House had only increased from 
83 to 87 on the occasion of the last divi- 
sion, which did not show avery decided 
increase of “public opinion in favour of 
the proposal. Who took the lead in the 
other House in opposition to the pro- 
posal? Why, it was a working man, 
who said that— 

‘* He voted against it in the interest of labour» 
with which he had been connected all his lifer 
and on the ground that the seventh day should 
be kept distinct and as fully relieved from all 
associations of labour as it was possible. He 
also opposed the Motion on the ground that 
there was no sufficient demand in the country 
to warrant the Resolution submitted to them. 
He further opposed it on the ground that the 
Motion could have no effect except loosening 
the ties which bound them togcther in defence 
of an absolute right of having one day in 
seven free from all labour.”’— (3 Hansard, [269] 
1168.) 

In his opinion, that was a very sensible 
ground of objection to the proposal ; and 
he was satisfied that Mr. Broadhurst’s 
view of the matter was shared by the 
majority of the working men of this 
country. There was nota borough in 
Engiand which was so completely com- 
posed of working men as was the Tower 
Hamlets, and when this question was 
discussed at the last School Board elec- 
tion for that borough, Mr. Lucraft, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the de- 
sires of the working men, when asked 
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#hether he would vote for the opening 
of the Museums on Sunday, said— 

“ As to opening of Museums on Sunday, he 
looked at it purely from a workmen’s point of 
view, and he should not like to work seven days 
instead of six. He therefore could not vote for 
opening Museums on Sunday.” 


That announcement was received with 
cheers. Last year the two Representa- 
tives of that borough voted against the 


es. Then, it was said that the 
rovincial towns were in favour of the 
proposal. Mr. Mundella, however, had 


pointed to the fact that out of the 154 
Municipalities in England who had Mu- 
seums, only four had opened theirs on 
Sunday, and these Municipalities were 
controlled, as the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Dunraven) had said, by the votes of 
the working men. In Nottingham, where 
a splendid Museum of Art had been 
built at the cost of the ratepayers, the 
question of opening it on Sunday be- 
came a test question at a municipal elec- 
tion ; the candidates in favour of open- 
ing were defeated, and Mr. Mundella 
had been informed that the return of 
the successful candidates was effected by 
the votes of the working men. As for 
Manchester, pictures were exhibited at 
the Royal Institution, which was in the 
hands, not of the municipal authorities, 
but of private trustees, who, acting on 
their own responsibility, opened the 
building six Sundays in the winter for 
two hours in the afternoon, to which 
there was great opposition in the town 
itself. It was proved to demonstration 
that the working men, by their action 
in the Provinces, objected to this Motion. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
who sat behind him told them he was 
responsible for the way in which the re- 
turns of the various trade organizations 
stating their opinion on this question 
were obtained. He did not think the 
noble Earl who sat on the Cross Benches 
(the Earl of Dunraven) could be aware 
of what the Society, of which he was the 
mouthpiece, did with regard to the mode 
adopted of obtaining the opinion of these 
societies on the subject of Mr. Broad- 
hurst’s Resolution. The Sunday Society, 
as soon as they heard there was going 
to be an appeal to the working class 
organization throughout the country, 
published an advertisement in Zhe Times 
and Zhe Daily News in January last, in 
which, after declaring their conviction 
that the response to the appeal would be 
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to demonstrate the practical unanimity 
of the working class organizations in 
support of the objects of the Sunday 
Society, they actually offered to the 
Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Asso- 
ciation to bear the whole cost of pub- 
lishing the returns. The Sunday Society 
were so convinced that the appeal would 
turn out in their favour that they would 
bear the whole cost. It was to be hoped 
they would fulfil their promise. Well, 
the result was that 480,725 members of 
the trade unions and other trade or- 
ganizations were in favour of Mr. Broad- 
hurst’s proposal. And what had they 
to weigh against that? A deputation 
went to the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State yesterday, and they put into his 
hands a document claiming that they 
had in favour of opening 45,482 work- 
ing men, as against the number he had 
stated. But, then, they very candidly 
said that the total was somewhat in ex- 
cess of the number of individuals, seeing 
some members of trade societies were 
also members of clubs, and, moreover, 
many of the trade societies were repre- 
sented on the Trades’ Council. Many 
of the names were counted twice over, 
even among the 45,000 just mentioned. 
Indeed, the Society had made a calcula- 
tion, and counted between 15,000 and 
25,000 duplicate names. But was not 
this most conclusive evidence of what the 
working men of the country thought? He 
submitted it was, and, therefore, he said 
that the first great question being what 
the working men wished, their Lord- 
ships had every guide and proof that 
they did not wish for this proposal to be 
carried ; but, on the contrary, that it 
should not be carried. He held and be- 
lieved, as many of their Lordships held 
and believed, that Sunday was a Divine 
institution, and one of the greatest bless- 
ings which Divine Providence ever gave - 
to mankind. There were many persons 
who looked at the Sunday in its phyiscal 
bearing, and there were others, working 
men especially, who looked at it from a 
labour point of view; but all these ends 
could and must be accomplished by the 
aid of the action of Parliament and by 
legislation. They had legislation in re- 
gard to trading, labour, and so on, on 
|Sunday. They might depend upon it 
‘they never could maintain legislation 
upon this subject unless they maintained 
the sanctity of Sunday as a Divine in- 
| stitution. It was quite impossible on & 
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matter of this kind to justify or main- 
tain legislation in the meee run, unless 
legislation was backed by the feeling in 
the country that they were legislating 
in defence of that which was a Divine 
institution. He objected to the move- 
ment which was being made by the 
Sunday Society —it was a singular 
name by which they called themselves— 
because it was calculated to destroy this 
feeling with regard to the Divine in- 
stitution of Sunday. He was sure the 
noble Earl had no such intention; but 
what was the view put forward by the 
Society ? He had in his hand an address 
delivered under the auspices and on be- 
half of the Sunday Society, by one of 
its vice-presidents, a man for whom he 
had the greatest respect as a man of 
science. What was the teaching with 
regard to the Sunday put forward in his 
address? This was the teaching— 

“Turning over the leaves of the Pentateuch 
where God’s alleged dealings with the Israelites 
are recorded, it strikes me with amazement that 
such writings should be considered binding 
upon us. The overmastering strength of habit, 
the power of early education—possibly a de- 
fiance of the claims of reason involved in the 
very constitution of the mental organization— 
were never more forcibly illustrated than by 
the fact that learned men are still to be found 
willing to devote their time and endowments to 
these writings, under the assumption that they 
are not human, but Divine. As an ancient 
book claiming the same origin as other books, 
the Old Testament is without a rival, but its 
unnatural exaltation provokes recoil and re- 
3ection.”” 


It was impossible for the public to dis- 
connect language and doctrine of this 
kind from a Motion composed by the 
very Society whose views were given out 
in the address from which he had quoted, 
and, therefore, he dreaded, and the 
country dreaded, countenance given by 
their Lordships to a Motion of this 
kind. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
wish by rising then to necessarily close 
the debate, nor did he speak as repre- 
senting the views which the Govern- 
ment took on this matter; but he wished 
to make a few observations, not at all 
in the way of a formal speech, in 
explanation of the vote he should give 
on the subject, for he intended to vote, 
as he had voted before, in favour of the 
Resolution. A noble Lord who spoke 
behind him said nobody thought it was 
wrong to go to Museums or Picture 
Galleries on Sundays; but he was not at 
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all sure that that was a right or sound 
assumption. There were not a few noble 
Lords, and a considerable proportion of 
people in the country, who -conscien- 
tiously thought it was wrong to go to 
Museums on Sundays. He did not, 
however, intend to argue at all upon 
the high religious and moral aspects of 
the question. Mention had been made 
of the difference between opening the 
British Museum and National Gallery 
and descending to the opening of thea- 
tres and other places; but it appeared 
to him to be infinitely more difficult to 
draw the line between opening Hamp- 
ton Court and Kew Gardens and the 
British Museum and National Gallery. 
He could not help feeling that some of 
the arguments that had been used were 
apart from the question. The noble 
Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) had com- 
plained of the hardships of omnibus and 
eab-drivers; but that referred, not so 
much to the opening or shutting of 
Museums on the Sunday, as to the stop- 
ping of all traffic by road, rail, or river 
on the Sunday, and by that means se- 
curing the immense advantage from his 
point of view of preventing the public, 
who must use these means of locomo- 
tion, from getting to Kew or Hampton 
Court, or to the other Gardens in the 
suburbs. What he (Earl Granville) had 
felt and always said—and he entirely 
agreed with the two noble Earls opposite 
—was that this was one of those social 
questions in which they must be guided 
very much by the opinion of those who 
were principally concerned. The noble 
and learned Lord who had just sat down 
had gone very minutely into the evidence 
of public opinion as far as he was con- 
cerned. He made an allusion to what 
had passed at Bethnal Green Museum. 
He (Earl Granville) should like to know 
what the opinion of the Rector of Bethnal 
Green was. He (Earl Granville) thought 
that that bore very importantly upon 
this question. With regard to the in- 
dication of public opinion, the noble and 
learned Earl (Earl Cairns) first men- 
tioned what had taken place in the 
House of Commons, and complained 
that the noble Lord had said that there 
had been a change of feeling in that 
House in that respect. He (Earl Gran- 
ville) could not help thinking that the 
noble and learned Earl (Earl Cairns) 
was mistaken in this matter. What were 
the actual facts? In the first division 
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on the question in the House of Com- 
mons the majority against the opening 
of Museums on Sundays was 328, in the 
second 203, in the third 142, and last 
year the number was 125; and these 
figures, in his opinion, justified the 
assertion that there had been a change 
in the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons on the subject. But he went a 
little further. He thought a very much 
stronger indication than this diminution 
arose from the fact that one of those 
who voted in the majority last year was 
the Prime Minister of this country, who, 
of course, exercised great weight in a 
matter of this sort, and the fact of his 
vote made the decrease in the majority 
still more remarkable. On the other 
hand, Mr. Forster and Mr. Chamberlain, 
who were well conversant with the opi- 
nions of the working classes, voted in 
the minority in favour of the Motion. 
The noble and learned Earl then went 
to the opinion of the labouring classes 
of the country, and his strongest point 
of all was what Mr. Broadhurst had 
done in the settlement of this mat- 
ter. Mr. Broadhurst represented a 
borough in which he (Earl Granville) 
had the greatest interest. He was a 
man whom he knew very well, and he 
could conceive no more trustworthy man, 
or one less likely to deceive, or who had 
a@ greater acquaintance with the class 
which he represented or to which he 
belonged; but, in stating Mr. Broad- 
hurst’s opinion, neither of the noble 
Earls happened to mention that Mr. 
Burt, who was equally representative of 
the class, was the person who seconded 
the Motion of Mr. George Howard on 
that occasion? Then the noble Earl 
opposite seemed very indignant, and, 
from the hints thrown out, seemed to 
think that the opinion of the working 
classes had not been quite fairly taken; 
but he said nothing to impair the 
manner in which that opinion was taken. 
He said that they should have been 
asked, in the first instance, whether they 
approved of Mr. Broadhurst’s Amend- 
ment; and, secondly, whether they were 
in favour or not of opening Museums 
on Sundays? He must say that he 
thought the noble Earl quite right. 
Nothing could be a fairer way of put- 
ting the question; but that did not 
happen to have been the way the ques- 
tion was put. The way the question 
was put was this— 
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“The Committee of Management of the So- 
ciety approves of the Amendment proposed by 
Mr. Broadhurst in Parliament for opposing the 
increase of Sunday labour.” 


Was that the way to make an appeal for 
a fair expression of opinion? It was 
not a question as to whether they were 
in favour of the opening or shutting of 
the Museums, but “ Will you have an 
increase of Sunday labour?” That was 
begging the whole question. Nobody 
could doubt what the answer of the 
great masses of the working classes 
would be to the question. He was very 
much inclined to believe the opinion 
that great masses of the working men 
of this country were opposed to the open- 
ing of the Museums on Sunday. But 
this Resolution did not affect the whole 
country. It affected the Metropolis of 
the country, and therefore it was really 
very important to ascertain, as far 
as possible, the feeling and opinion 
of the working men of the Metropolis 
on the subject. With reference to the 
figures that had been quoted to the 
House, representing the number of 
working men opposed to and in favour 
of the movement, he could not help feel- 
ing that the case of the 40,000 working 
men stated to be in favour of it—and 
their case was not a wit stronger than 
that of the small shopkeeper, and espe- 
cially the ill-paid, and hard working 
clerk—was deserving of some considera- 
tion. It had been said that workmen 
could spend several hours in the even- 
ings of week-days at the Museums, &c., 
but this was denied by the men. He 
put to the deputation of working men, 
which waited upon him yesterday, a 
question specially on this point—‘‘ Can 
you make out to me that it would 
not be as easy to attend on week-day 
evenings as on Sundays?” And they 
gave him the time when they left 
their homes, their hours of labour, the 
time it took to get back and clean 
themselves, and they said—‘‘Is it pos- 
sible that we should be in a state of 
mind or body to start fresh to go to 
Museums?’ Nobody wished to force 
those to go to Museums who had moral 
or religious objections to do so, but the 
hardship was in preventing those who 
wished to elevate their minds. One 
member of the deputation said it was a 
hard case that after the Government of 
the country had given them the means 
of education in early life, they should now 
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deprive them, by refusing to open the 
British Museum and National Gallery 
on Sundays, of the opportunity of ele- 
vating their minds as men, and of thus 
giving the last touch to their education. 
He granted that a man who was in the 
habit of getting drunk in a public-house 
on Sundays was not likely to be induced 
by such measures as these to make a 
sudden turn towards intellectual diver- 
sion ; but he believed that working men 
who had received some education—such 
education, indeed, as their class never 
before had the means of acquiring— 
would, if they had the opportunity to 
choose, go to places where they could 
amuse themselves and elevate their 
minds rather than to the public-house, 
and it might be exactly the turning 
point whether for the rest of their lives 
they would go to the public-house or 
abstain from it. The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) had said that going 
to Museums would encourage men to 
drink as much as going to public- 
houses. But there appeared to be this 
difference. He (Earl Granville) could 
conceive the objection to a man leaving 
his wife and family in a small room on 
arainy day and going away to the pub- 
lic-house to spend his time; but it ap- 
peared to him that there was a great 
difference between that case and that of 
a man who, after taking his wife and 
family to a Picture Gallery or a Museum, 
at theend of the time sought some re- 
freshment for the sustenance of his mind 
and body. He desired to say, in con- 
clusion, that he did not wish to influence 
in the slightest degree any noble Lord 
on that side of the House; but, for his 
own part, he confessed that he had heard 
nothing in the debate that evening to 
induce him to give a different vote from 
that which he had given on the subject 
on previous occasions. 


On question, whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of 
the motion ? 


Their Lordships divided : — Contents 
91; Not-Contents 67: Majority 24. 


CONTENTS. 
Sutherland, D. Camperdown, E. 
Westminster, D. Cowper, E. 
Derby, E. 
Bristol, M. Durham, E. 
Lansdowne, M. Fortescue, E. 


Granville, E. 
Haddington, E. 


Ashburnham, E. 
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Hardwicke, E. 
Innes, E. (D. 
burghe.) 
Kimberley, E. 
Macclesfield, E. 
Malmesbury, E. 
Milltown, E, 
Morley, E. 
Onslow, E. 
Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, E. 
Sydney, E. 
Wilton, E. 


Roze 


Powerscourt, V. 


Alington, L. 
Auckland, L. 
Boyle, L. (E. Cork 
and Orrery.) 
Brabourne, L. 
Bramwell, L. 
Carlingford, L. 
Clements, L. (E. Lei- 
trim. 


) 
Clifford of Chudleigh, 
L 


Coleridge, L. 

Conyers, L. 

Derwent, L. 

Dorchester, L. 

Foxford, L. (E. Lime- 
rick.) + eller.) 

Gerard, L. 


Marlborough, D. 
Norfolk, D. 
Richmond, D. 
Somerset, D. 


Aberborn, M. (D.Aber- 
corn.) 

Hertford, M. 

Salisbury, M. 


Amherst, E. 
Bathurst, E. 
Beauchamp, E. 
Cairns, E. 
Carnarvon, E. 
Dartmouth, E, 
Doncaster, E. (D. Buc- 
cleuch and Queens- 
berry.) 
Effingham, E. 
Feversham, E. 
Harewood, E. 
Manvers, E. 
Powis, E. 
Redesdale, E. 
Shaftesbury, E. 
{ Teller.) 
Waldegrave, E. 


| Bridport, V. 
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Hartismere, L. (Z. Hens 
niker.) 

Hawke, L. 

Hopetoun, L. (#. Hope- 
toun.) 

Hothfield, L. 

Inchiquin, L. 

Kenmare, L. (2. Ken- 
mare.) 

Kenry, L. (£.Dunraven 
and Mount- Earl.) 

{ Teller. 
Kintore, E.(£. Kintore.) 
Leconfield, L. 

Lovat, L. 

Manners, L. 

Meldrum, L. (MM. 
Huntly.) 

Monson, L. 

Monteagle of Bran- 

don, L. 

O’ Hagan, L. 
Ramsay, L. 
housie.) 
Romilly, L. 
Sandhurst, L. 
Skene, L. (EZ. Fife.) 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Strafford, L. (V. En- 
Jield.) 
Sudeley, L. 
Truro, L 
Tweedmouth, L. 
Tyrone, L. (1. Water- 


(EZ. Dal- 


Greville, L. ford) 
Hare, L. (£. Listowel.) Wolseley, L. 
Harris, L. 
NOT-CONTENTS, 

Canterbury, L. Archp. Cranbrook, V. 
Selborne, E. (Z. Chan- Gordon, V. (E. Aber- 

cellor.) deen.) 

Hardinge, V. 


Hawarden, V. [ Teller.] 
Melville, V. 
Sherbrooke, V. 
Sidmouth, V. 
Strathallan, V. 


Bangor, L. Bp. 

Bath and Wells, L. Bp. 

Carlisle, L. Bp. 

Chichester, L. Bp. 

Durham, L. Bp. 

Gloucester and Bristol, 
L. Bp. 

Hereford, L. Bp. 

Lincoln, L. Bp. 

London, L. Bp. 

Rochester, L.. Bp. 

St. Albans, L. Bp. 

St. Asaph, L. Bp. 

Winchester, L. Bp. 


Amherst, L.({ V.Holmes- 
dale. 


Ashford, L. (V. Bury.) 
Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 


Byron, L. 

Carrington, L. 

Carysfort, L. (#.Curys- 
fort.) 
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Clanbrassill, L. (#. Kinnaird, L. 
Roden.) Lovel and Holland, L. 
Clanwilliam, L. (E. EE. Egmont.) 


Clanwilliam.) Mount-Temple, L. 
Clinton, L. Oranmore and Browne, 
Colchester, L. L. 

Colville of Culross,L. Penryhn, L. 
Congleton, L. Penzance, L. 
Cottesloe, L. Poltimore, L. 

Crewe, L. Polwarth, L. 
Denman, L. Robartes, L. 

de Ros, L. Rossmore, L. 

De Saumarez, L. Saltersford, L. (2. 
Digby, L. Courtown.) 

Dinevor, L. Scarsdale, L. 

Douglas, L. (Z. Home.) Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
Dunning, L. (L. Rollo. ton.) 

Ebury, L. Silchester, E. (Z. Long- 
Ellenborough, L. Jord.) 

Forester, L. Tollemache, L. 
Harlech, L. Wimborne, L. 

Kenlis, L. (M. Head- Winmarleigh, L. 

Sort.) Wynford, L 


Ker, L. (iM. Lothian.) 


Resolved in the negative. 


Moved to resolve, 


‘* That inasmuch as a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Public Institutions 
have reported, on the 27th of March 1860, that 
such institutions as the British Museum and the 
National Gallery should be opened on week-day 
evenings to the public between the hours of 
seven and ten in the evening at least three days 
in the week, this House is of opinion that the 
time has arrived when this recommendation 
should be carried out.”—(Zhe Earl of Car- 
narvon.) 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON aaid, 
that he thought in a very few words he 
could show his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Shaftesbury) that there were very 
strong reasons why his Amendment 
should not be agreed to. He would 
speak merely with reference to the 
British Museum, and, in passing, he 
might say that he was not sure that 
the class of persons whom his noble 
Friend expected to attend would be the 
class who attended it. But the very 
large addition of labour which would 
be imposed on the officials and function- 
aries of the Museums was something 
very much beyond what the House had 
at that moment in contemplation, and 
would amount to no less than £15,000 
a-year ; and if that expense were large, 
the amount of labour thrown on the 
staff would be equally large, and re- 
quired very great consideration indeed 
_before the House agreed to a proposal 
of that sort. There was another point; 
the throwing open the Museums meant 
a change in many very important de- 
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tails, some of which might sound small 
when taken by themselves, but which, 
when taken in the aggregate, meant 
a very great deal. The question of 
lighting was a very serious one. First 
of all, it was admitted that it would 
be dangerous and improper to light 
the British Museum with gas, and as 
to the electric light, it was very far 
from being perfected. As a matter of 
fact, it had suddenly gone out within 
the last 12 months in the one depart- 
ment where it was used, and left the 
place in total darkness. In the Reading 
Room, with a limited, selected, and very 
orderly assemblage, such a contingency 
was unimportant ; but if it were to occur 
in the other parts and the galleries of 
the Museum, with a crowd of people 
collected in them, it was impossible to 
say what the result of five or ten minutes’ 
darkness might be. There was another 
point which again he must press, and 
which was important. The cleaning of 
the British Museum was a serious matter. 
At this moment, the difticulties, as the 
noble Duke opposite had said, were con- 
siderable, and if they had, on three 
additional evenings in the week, the 
entrance of a large crowd of persons, the 
difficulty would be very much greater. On 
wet evenings the Museum would be 
often used as a shelter and a lounge, and 
the amount of dirt which would be 
brought in on those occasions would be 
very considerable. It would thus become 
necessary to close a large portion of the 
Museum during the mornings to enable 
the necessary cleaning to be done; for the 
cleaning of statuary was a rather slow 
and nice operation. Sculpture could not 
be wiped with a cloth; but the dust 
must be blown away, and occasionally 
the marble must be washed. For 
all these reasons, and for cthers with 
which he would not trouble the House, 
he strongly urged his noble Friend to 
consent to give the House some little 
time for consideration. He believed the 
proposal in the Amendment of his noble 
Friend was not practicable without at 
least a large outlay and a good deal of 
consideration, At all events, in order 
that time might be given to consider the 
question of expense and other matters, 
he moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned.” —( The Earl of Carnarvon.) 
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Viscount HARDINGE, as a Trustee 
of the National Gallery, desired to corro- 
borate the statement of the noble Earl 
as to the difficulties, and even dangers, 
that would arise if this proposal were 
agreed to. The Trustees had often had 
the subject under their consideration ; 
but in view of the danger which would 
arise if the building were lighted with 
gas, and the present undeveloped state 
of the electric light, they had come 
to the conclusion that it was impossible 
at present to do as proposed. He quite 
concurred with the noble Earl in all he 
had said, and thought that, amongst 
other drawbacks, the dust that would be 
collected by large bodies of working 
men and others congregating there on a 
wet evening might be very injurious. 

Eart CAIRNS observed, that he did 
not think the noble Earl intended to 
bind the country to any immediate ac- 
tion in this matter, and it would un- 
doubtedly be useful if further time were 
given to consider it. He would there- 
fore propose, as an Amendment to the 
Amendment of the noble Earl, to leave 
out the words ‘‘the time has arrived 
when this reeommendation,’’ and insert 
the words ‘‘ this recommendation, in so 
far as it is found consistent with the 
safety and the welfare of the institution.” 
That would leave the question entirely 
open. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am not sur- 
prised that the noble and learned Earl 
(Earl Cairns) has not entirely acquiesced 
in the Motion of the noble Earl (the Earl 
ofCarnarvon). It isone of the most re- 
markable suggestions I have heard 
made in this House. The whole debate 
has turned on the wishes of the working 
classes. The Amendment was moved 
with all the authority and eloquence of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury). 
If that Amendment was objected to, it 
was surely the duty of those Members of 
the Opposition who were pursuing this 
after policy to have spoken before the 
Amendment was put. The majority of 
the Members of the House have retired, 
thinking the matter is disposed of; and 
now, without a word of warning, this 
Amendment has been sprung upon us. 
I can only say that what has been done 
will have a most extraordinary effect 
upon the country? 

Eart CAIRNS: The Amendment 
is not put yet. It is only being put 
now. 
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Eart GRANVILLE: The division 
was taken clearly on the merits of the 
Amendment. 

Eart CAIRNS: I beg your Lord- 
ship’s pardon. That is quite a mistake. 
The vote was simply on the original 
Resolution. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I object to the 
proposal being now made after many of 
their Lordships have retired. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: By 
far the greater number of those who 
took part in the division voted on the 
question of Sunday observance. There 
is no mistake about the motive which 
brought down the crowded Benches this 
evening. Now it is proposed that the 
debate should be adjourned, and the 
noble Earl complains that no Notice has 
been given of the intention to adjourn 
the debate to consider the much smaller 
question which has now arisen. No 
statesman in either House has ever heard 
of Notice given of any such intention. 
What is now required is information 
from the authorities of the British Mu- 
seum and the National Gallery, who 
have not yet been heard. I should be 
willing to adopt the Amendment, de- 
prived of its dangerous and stringent 
character by the Amendment of my 
noble and learned Friend (Earl Cairns), 
because there are many questions of a 
technical and administrative character 
that are worthy of careful consideration 
before the proposal can be carried out. 
At the same time, I think the Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate is 
very reasonable. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
would suggest that as their Lordships 
had not discussed this question of open- 
ing Museums on week-day evenings at 
all, it should be brought forward on a 
separate Motion. The condition of 
affairs was much altered since former 
years. He was also of opinion that at 
a time when the nation was trying to 
protect buildings from the enemies of 
social order, it would be well if the 
direction in the Amendment of the noble 
Earl was delayed in being carried out. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he did not see the necessity for the ad- 
journment, though he was not unwilling 
to accede to a Motion of that character. 
His present Amendment was identical. 
in terms with one he proposed in 1881, 
when it was carried without any ques- 
tion being raised. 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
objected to the proposal of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) being put 
before their Lordships as an alternative 
for the original Motion. He hoped no 
one would be deceived by the trans- 
parent proposition that Sunday opening 
of Museums and Art Galleries was not 
necessary because abundant accommo- 
dation could be provided on week-days. 
No such question was before the House, 
and the working people, so far as their 
Lordships were concerned, must go 
without Sunday opening. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
did not think the majority of the work- 
ing classes were in favour of Sunday 
opening, and the information before the 
House gave a contradiction to what had 
fallen from the noble Earl (Earl Kim- 
berley) who had just sat down, who was, 
moreover, not justified in what had been 
stated by him in reference to their Lord- 
ships’ House, the statistics being dis- 
tinctly at variance with what had been 
stated by the noble Earl. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
must deny that he had sprung any mine 
upon the supporters of the original 
Motion. He had not only mentioned to 
the Lord Chancellor, before the debate 
began, that he intended to raise this 
question, but he had consulted the noble 
and learned Lord as to the particular 
course which it was desirable to take. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: I can 
bear out what the noble and learned 
Lord has said as to his having mentioned 
his desire to have an opportunity of 
giving expression to his opinion in the 
sense stated. I was not, however, aware 
that it was the opinion of anyone 
except himself. Having myself voted 
with the majority, I must say that I did 
so in the full belief that that which was 
recommended was practicable and ought 
to be done, and I continue of that opi- 
nion. 

Eart CAIRNS said, that if his noble 
Friend withdrew the Motion for Ad- 
journment, he would move the words he 
had suggested. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he should 
not oppose that course ; but ‘he thought 
what had taken place’ had been very 
extraordinary. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) had not, 
either previously or now, dictated any 
special mode of carrying out the Reso- 
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lutions of their Lordships’ House. It 
was obvious that there must be different 
hours in summer and winter. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON asked 
leave to withdraw his Motion? 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Moved, as an amendment to the foregoing 
Resolution, to leave out (‘ the time has arrived 
when’’) and in the last line after (‘* should "’) 
to insert (‘‘if and so far as may be found con- 
sistent with the safety and general welfare of 
those institutions”’ (The Earl Cairns); after 
further short debate, the said amendment, on 
question, agreed to: 

Resolved, That inasmuch as a Select Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons on Public In- 
stitutions have reported, on the 27th of March 
1860, that such institutions as the British 
Museum and the National Gallery should be 
opened on week-day evenings to the public 
between the hours of seven and ten in the 
evening at least three days in the week, this 
House is of opinion that this recommendation 
should, if and so far as may be found consistent 
with the safety and general welfare of those 
institutions, be carried out. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS“ BRADLADGH v. 
CLARKE ’’"—QUESTION. 


Lorpv DENMAN, in pursuance of a 
Notice, asked the Lord Chancellor, Why 
the names of all the Peers who sat on 
the Appeal of Bradlaugh v. Clarke, on 
5th and 6th March and on 9th of April, 
is not on the rota of Peers kept in the 
Princes’ Chamber ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, in answer to the Question of the 
noble Lord, I have to state that the 
Paper which is put up in the Princes’ 
Chamber, and which the noble Lord 
describes as the ‘‘rota of Peers,” has 
been for’ many years past simply a 
record of attendance of those Peers 
who have filled judicial office, and are 
commonly called Law Lords. The noble 
Lord is well aware that since the case 
of O’Connell there has been a general 
consent in the House that it is better 
that the judicial proceedings should be 
conducted exclusively by those who have 
filled judicial office, or who, in respect 
to their information as trained lawyers, 
are regarded as Law Lords. The con- 
sequence of this is, that this list is ex- 
clusively the list of attendances of Lords 
that are so called; and that such a 
record should be kept is most proper, 
more especially since the year 1576, 
when, by the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 
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it was required that there should be at 
least three Law Lords who had filled 
certain judicial offices present for the 
purpose of determining appeals. Having 
answered the Question of the noble Lord, 
I may, perhaps, be excused for adding, 
with reference to some animadversions 
of which I myself appear to have been 
madethesubject ‘‘elsewhere,”’ that, until 
the question raised by that appeal— 
‘‘Bradlaugh v. Clarke’’—came before 
your Lordships’ House, I never had 
occasion to consider, and never did con- 
sider, it; nor had I, until I heard the 
arguments in the ordinary course of my 
judicial duty, formed any opinion upon 
it. It has been supposed, because I was 
Attorney General in 1866, that I must 
have been personally responsible for the 
preparation of the Oaths Bill of that 
year. The fact is not so. That Bill 
was not in my charge; I had nothing to 
do with the preparation of it. It was 
nnder the charge of, and introduced into 
the House of Commons by, the then 
Home Secretary, Sir George Grey; and 
the only other name upon the back of it 
was that of the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. No controversy whatever 
arose in the House of Commons as to 
any of its provisions, except the matter 
of the Oath itself. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL [H.L. } 


A Bill to alter and amend the law as to mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister—Was pre- 
sented by The Earl of Datuovsie; read 1+. 
(No. 56.) 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 8th May, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Standing Committee on Law and 
Courts of Justice and Legal Procedure, Mr. 
Heneage discharged, Mr. Dundas added. 

Private Brit (by Order)—Third Reading— 
London and North Western Railway (Addi- 
tional Powers), and passed. : 

Pusuic Bitts—Resolution in Committee—Na- 
tional Debt *. : : 

Ordered—First Reading — Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 2) (Killar- 
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ney) * [172]; Metropolis Improvement Pro- 
visional Order (Saint George-in-the-East) * ~ 
[173]; Metropolis Improvement Provisional 
Order (No. 2) (Limehouse) * [174]; Metro. 
polis Improvement Provisional Order (No. 3) 
(Lambeth)* [175]; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 4) (Cheltenham, &c.) * 
[176] ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Poor Law) (No. 2) (Black-Torrington, &c.)* 
{177]; Board of Works (Ireland)* [178]* 
Charitable Trusts * [179]; ‘Trust Funds (Scot- 
land) * [180]. 

Second Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Cummersdale, 
&c.) * [163]; Pier and Harbour Provisional 
Order (No. 2) * [158]. 

Third Reading—Municipal Corporations (Un- 
reformed) (156], and passed. 


PRIVATE RUSINESS. 


amaguiher= 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY (ADDITIONAL POWERS) BILL 
(by Order). 

THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Str CHARLES FORSTER, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the third 
time, said, he found that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) had given Notice of an Amend- 
ment, to provide that the Bill should be 
re-committed. He (Sir Charles Forster) 
was quite aware that his hon. Friend, 
in taking that course, was quite within 
his strict Parliamentary right; but the 
course was one which was very unusual 
and inconvenient. No doubt, there had 
been a precedent, in the case of the 
Birmingham Sewerage Bill, in the year 
1872; but, in this case, the Amendment 
was substantially the same as that which 
was moved by the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. J. Hollond), and rejected 
on the stage of the Report. Unless the 
House was prepared to undergo con- 
siderable loss of time in discussing Pri- 
vate Bills over and over again, this was 
not a course which the House ought to 
approve or to act upon. This was a 
Bill which his hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Somersetshire (Mr. R. H. Paget), 
who acted as Chairman of the Select 
Committee, told them, on the last occa- 
sion, had received the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Committee; and yet the 
hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) now proposed an Amendment 
almost identical with the one which was 
disposed of last week. In venturing to 
make these few remarks, he (Sir Charles 


Il 
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Forster) did so, because he wished to 
enter his protest against a course by 
whichthe system of Private Bill legisla- 
tion, which had been so useful in the 
past, was likely to be seriously impaired 
in the future. He begged to move that 
the Bill be read a third time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
admit that it was his duty to show to 
the House some reason why he asked 
them to re-hear this‘case; and, cer- 
tainly, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Walsall (Sir Charles Forster), who had 
just sat down, had given him no cause 
of complaint when he warned the House 
to be very careful how they unneces- 
sarily called in question the decisions of 
Private Bill Committees. But there was 
more than one reason why this Bill 
should be re-heard on the third reading. 
In the first place, the Amendment which 
his hon. Friend opposite the Member 
for Brighton (Mr. J. Hollond) moved on 
the Report was not the same Amend- 
ment which he was now asking the 
House to accept. Quite the contrary. 
Had his hon. Friend’s Amendment been 
carried, a great hardship would un- 
doubtedly have been inflicted on the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company; and the fact that such was 
the case, no doubt, influenced a large 
number of hon. Gentlemen concerned in 
railway undertakings in voting against 
his hon. Friend in the division. In 
the second place, not only was the issue 
he was now raising of a much more 
limited kind than the issue raised by his 
hon. Friend opposite, but the division 
which took place on that occasion was 
one of the very narrowest description. 
In rather a full House, the Amendment 
was only rejected by a very small majo- 
rity. There was a reason, even stronger 
than either of those he had given, which 
made it important that the House should 
reconsider this question; because a new 
circumstance had conie to light since the 
Private Bill Committee considered the 
matter, and since the House itself dealt 
with it, which had a most important 
bearing on the due consideration of the 
case. The House would see precisely 
what this new fact was, when he re- 
capitulated, in a few words, how the 
case stood. The London and North- 
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Western Railway Company came to the 
Committee for power to buy a small 
part of a disused burial ground. They 
could not ask the Trustees, to whom the 
burial ground belonged, to sell, until 
they were ready to sell, because, under 
the Act of Parliament which consti- 
tuted the Trustees, they had no power 
to sell. The Trustees said—‘ We will 
not sell you the small portion of ground 
which is absolutely necessary for the en- 
largement of your Station ; but we insist 
upon your taking three-fourths of the 
wholeof the ground which belongsto us.” 
The Committee made a compromise be- 
tween the original proposal of the Rail- 
way Company and the demand of the 
Trustees, and they gave one-half of this 
burial ground to the Railway Company. 
It would be observed that the Commit- 
tee struck a balance between the two 
parties—the Railway Company on the 
one hand, and the Trustees on the 
other; but would it. be believed that 
when the Trustees insisted, or, rather, 
tried to induce the Railway Company to 
take three-fourths of the land, they 
were acting in strict contradiction to the 
wishes of the people they ought to have 
represented. The House was aware that 
this burial ground did not belong to the 
parish in which it was situated. It be- 
longed to the parish of St. James, West- 
minster, and the Trustees were appointed 
by the Vestry of St. James, West- 
minster, who represented the ratepayers; 
and it was the fact—unknown to the 
Committee, and unknown to the House, 
which gave its decision last week—that 
the Vestry of St. James were indignant 
with theaction taken by the Trustees, who 
nominally represented them, and were 
extremely anxious that the burial ground 
should be preserved, as by his Amend- 
ment it would be, as a recreation ground 
for the people of St. Pancras. The Vestry 
of St. James, who represented the rate- 
payers of St. James, were not desirous 
that the ashes of their forefathers should 
be turned into a marketable commodity, 
as the Trustees appeared anxious to 
provide. They were prepared to hand 
over such part asthe London and North- 
Western Railway required for their new 
Station; but they were not prepared to 
see this burial ground, which had be- 
longed to the parish from time imme- 
morial, desecrated by being turned to 
some purely commercial use. The case, 
therefore, in favour of the Bill stood 
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thus—if the Amendment were carried, 
the London and North-Western Railway 
Company would get all they required ; 
while the other parties, the Trustees, 
were going altogether outside their 
duties, and did not represent the people 
they ought to represent. He now came 
to the other side of the question. Let 
them look at what they were going to 
do, if they took away this burial ground 
from the uses to which it might be put 
as a recreation ground, and turned it 
into stables. He could not help thinking 
that the House of Commons had shown 
itself, in many respects, slackjin preserv- 
ing these open spaces, notwithstanding 
the fact that the necessity for them, as 
open spaces, was a growing necessity. 
Whatever view they might take of the 
industrial developments now going on 
in England ; however proud they might 
be of the increase of wealth it indicated, 
they could not shut their eyes to the 
necessary and attendant evils of it. 
Year by year the population of the 
country was diminishing, and the popu- 
lation of the towns was increasing. Year 
by year a larger portion of the popula- 
tion were being driven to lodge in 
squalid houses, with imperfect ventila- 
tion and defective accommodation. People 
spoke of those who advocated the reten- 
tion of open spaces, as he was now 
doing, as if they were actuated by senti- 
mental considerations only. They gave 
it a bad name, and then they voted 
against it. Now, he contended that the 
retention of open spaces was no more a 
sentimental object than a good drainage 
system, or good lodging and good ac- 
commodation. The well-being and health 
of the people, bodily and intellectually, 
were-as much bound up in the keeping 
of these open spaces, and increasing 
them to the utmost of their power, as 
any of those vast schemes of drainage 
and ventilation in which the House was 
constantly concerning itself. Did hon. 
Members reflect upon the fact that a 
vast proportion of the population, in the 
whole course of their lives, from one 
year’s end to the other, never saw a bit 
of turf, or a tree, or a flower? Those 
to whom residence in town was an agree- 
able incident were unable to understand 
either the pleasure that was given by 
parks and recreation grounds, or the 
absolute necessity they were to the 
poorer people who inhabited the large 
towns in this country. A gentleman 
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had written to him (Mr. A.J. Balfour) 
from St. George’s in the East, a large 
and poor parish in the East End of 
London, where they had turned the 
burial ground into the sort of recreation 
ground he proposed in this case, which 
proposal he hoped the House would as- 
sent to so far as this Marylebone burial 
ground wasconcerned. The writer said 
that the old burial ground had proved a 
source of pleasure to thousands of chil- 
dren and others who were able to obtain 
fresh air and enjoy their first glimpse of 
a tree, or a shrub, or a flower from what 
they saw planted there. They who be- 
longed to the parish, and had relatives 
buried there, thought there was no 
desecration even in the frequent foot- 
ball playing of the descendants of the 
dead on or around their graves, and 
they looked upon trees and flowers as a 
pleasing substitute for dingy grave- 
stones. If the Amendment which he 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) had put on the 
Paper, and now recommended to the at- 
tention of the House, were carried, they 
would, on the one hand, give to the 
Railway Company, which was the com- 
plaining party on this occasion, every- 
thing they absolutely required for their 
station purposes; and, on the other 
hand, they would confer a boon of great 
present value, and of increasing future 
value, upon the district around St. 
Pancras, especially as it became more 
and more thickly populated. He earn- 
estly hoped that the House of Commons, 
by giving a decided vote on the ques- 
tion, would, in future, prevent claims 
being made by any Corporation, how- 
ever powerful, to spots which should be 
preserved intact for ever for the benefit 
of the labouring population in the great 
manufacturing towns. He hoped the 
House would understand that it was not 
in a captious or obstructive spirit that 
he brought forward this Amendment. 
There was a great question at issue; 
and he hoped the House would show, 
by their vote on the present occasion, 
that the interests of the people of St. 
Pancras had their attention. He begged 
to move, as an Amendment, that the 
Bill be re-committed ; and, in the event 
of that Amendment being carried, he 
proposed to move— 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to modify the provisions of the Bill in sucha 
manner that the powers of purchase relating to 
the disused burial ground in the parish of St. 
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Pancras be confined to such portions of the 
burial ground as may be necessary for. the en- 
largement of Euston Station, and that such 
purchase be conditional on the laying out of 
the remaining portion of the burial ground as 
a suitable place of public recreation.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘now read the third time,” in 
order to insert the word “ re-com- 
mitted,”—( Mr. A. J. Ba/four,)—instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘now read the third time,’ stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he need 
scarcely assure the House that he was 
in sympathy with the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) with regard to the necessity of re- 
taining open spaces, and the great value 
they were for the education and refine- 
ment of the people. But he would ven- 
ture to ask the House to look at the 
question as one which had been already 
determined. [ Cries of ‘‘ No!” ] Hon. 
Members might decline to accept that 
statement; but every argument which 
had been used in the present debate was 
_also heard on the last occasion, and 
everything they could say in favour of 
the scheme had again to besaid. There- 
fore, practically, the re-hearing of the 
case which the hon. Gentleman demanded 
was a re-hearing by the same tribunal 
of precisely the same case which they 
had already heard and decided. He 
wished to disclaim, for himself and for 
those who had served on the Committee, 
any kind of personal feeling whatever 
in the matter. They had the whole case 
fully argued before them ; they had be- 
fore them the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the Vestry of St. Pancras, 
who urged the open spaces’ view of the 
question. All the evidence was heard 
and cross-examined upon; the Com- 
mittee deliberated, and after discussion, 
but without a division, they came to the 
conclusion which they thought the in- 
terests of all parties concerned best 
demanded. The House, although, un- 
doubtedly, it had the rightof determining 
eventually whether the decision of a 
Committee should be accepted or not, 
was not a good tribunal for going into 
minute questions. When a particular 
tribunal had been appointed to inquire 
into the merits of a Private Bill; when 
it had heard all the evidence; when it 
had had the whole case put clearly and 
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thoroughly before it; and when it had, 
after due deliberation, come to the con- 
clusion which it thought best, it was 
neither fair towards a Railway Com- 
pany, or to a Private Bill Committee 
themselves, that the details, with which 
the Committee had been made familiar 
in evidence, should be raked up in an 
insufficient and irregular manner in the 
House. He would also venture to point 
out that, in this case, as in other cases, 
it was open to those who wished to re- 
verse the decision of the Committee, to 
do so in the usual and regular way 
before the House of Lords; and he 
could not see any reason why this 
particular case should be singled out to 
be dealt with in this exceptional way. 
It would be a matter of extreme incon- 
venience if decisions arrived at by Com- 
mittees upstairs unanimously were to be 
made matters of discussion in the House, 
especially after they had already under- 
gone one discussion, in which the whole 
case had been heard, determined, and 
voted upon in a full House. It was 
most inconvenient, under such circum- 
stances, to rake up all these matters 
again upon the third reading of the Bill, 
with a view of reversing the judgment 
of the Committee. He trusted that the 
House would maintain the decision it 
arrived at the other day, and would send 
the Bill up to the House of Lords. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE said, that when 
he saw this Notice on the Paper, and 
saw that it was practically raising the 
same question a second time which had 
already been discussed and settled, he 
thought he would endeavour to make 
himself, as far as he could, master of all 
the circumstances of the case, and that 
he would ascertain the way in which 
this burial ground was affected by the 
Bill. The inquiries he had riade, irre- 
spective of the Company itself, had in- 
duced him to hope that the excellent ad- 
viee given by the Chairman of the.Select 
Committee (Mr. R. H. Paget), and by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Walsall 
(Sir Charles Forster), would have been 
accepted, and that the House would not 
be asked practically to undo the decision 
they had already arrived at. Now, what 
were the facts of the case? This burial 
ground comprised about 16,600 square 
yards. The Select Committee was pre- 
sided over by his hon. Friend opposite 
the Member for Mid Somersetshire, and 
hon. Gentlemen of all shades of politics 
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looked upon that hon. Gentleman as one 
of the most able and experienced Chair- 
men who could be appointed. The 
House had heard the hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks in regard to the Bill, and the 
very good defence he had made of the 
decision come to by the Committee. The 
Committee had fully considered the ques- 
tion, and they were of opinion that the 
wants of the Railway Company would 
be sufficiently provided for by dividing 
the burial ground between the Railway 
Company and the public, leaving that 
portion not taken by the Company under 
conditions by which it could be appro- 
priated as a recreation ground for the 
or of St. Pancras. What the hon. 

ember for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
now did was to ask the House not to 
give the Railway Company one-half, but 
only to give them one-third; and the 
whole question upon which the hon. 
Member asked for a decision of the 
House a second time was a question of 
2,200 square yards of land, or very little 
more than a quarter of an acre. Upon 
such a paltry issue, the House were 
asked to reverse the decision of their own 
Committee. The question originally was 
not a very large one, and he thought he 
could show that there was no necessity 
for it to have been brought before the 
House at all. With regard to the grave- 
yard, for a period of 30 years it had 
never been used as a burial place at all; 
it had not been kept in good order; 
there were very few tombstones in it; 
and that portion which the London and 
North-Western Railway Company de- 
sired to take was singularly devoid of 
tombstones or any other sepulchral de- 
corations of any kind. That portion 
which it was intended to devote to pur- 
poses of recreation did contain tomb- 
stones; but, on examining them, he 
could find no more recent date than 1834, 
or nearly 50 years ago. A good deal 
had been said about the feelings of the 
people of the district. He believed that 
this burial ground was for some time a 
parochial churchyard. Of course, he had 
no wish that the graves of paupers 
should be more desecrated than those of 
persons who were better off. Far other- 
wise. He recollected the time when it 
was found necessary to take possession 
of the burial ground of the Society of 
Friends, in the neighbourhood of Bun- 
hill Fields. He himself went down to 
see the graveyard, when the bones of 
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persons which had been interred there 
were removed, and he was struck by the 
careful manner in which the remains 
were dealt with. The human remains 
were gathered into cases and conveyed 
away under the superintendence of an 
able officer, who saw everything done 
decently, and in proper order. In regard 
to this being an open space, there was, 
perhaps, no part of London so well off for 
open spaces. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] Hon. Mem- 
bers said ‘‘Oh;’’ but Regent’s Park was 
not far from this spot. Any man could 
walk the distance in six minutes, and to 
Primrose Hill,in 17 minutes. [ Cries of 
“Oh!” and “No!” } Let hon. Members 
who discredited that fact measure the 
distance upon the map, and they would 
find that he was right when he said that 
any man, walking at the rate of three 
miles an hour, would do the distance in 
17 minutes. Within 200 or 300 yards 
there were Euston Square, Torrington 
Square, Campbell Square, and vatious 
other squares; and, in point of fact, 
there was nota place in London in which 
open spaces were less required than the 
place they were now speaking of. In- 
dependently of that fact, for 30 years 
the public had had no access to this 
ground; and now, if the decision of the 
Committee and of the House of Com- 
mons was ratified, one-half of it would 
be devoted to practical and useful pur- 
poses of recreation. Certain hon. Gen- 
tlemen raised a great outcry against 
taking this burial ground because it was 
an open space. But where had those 
hon. Gentlemen been during the last 30 
years, seeing that the ground had been 
allowed to remain entirely neglected, 
although there was an excellent building 
erected in the immediate neighbourhood 
of it—the London Temperance Hospital ; 
and he believed the Trustees of that 
Hospital made no objection whatever to 
the Bill now before the House. At the 
present moment there was no thorough- 
fare whatever through this ground; but 
the plan provided by the Select Com- 
mittee did secure a thoroughfare from 
Hampstead Road, which, at present, the 
public did not enjoy. But what pressed 
most upon his mind was that he believed 
this ground was required for the ac- 
commodation of the increasing traffic 
upon the London and North-Western 
Railway. It formed part of a large 
scheme which had been prepared for the 
enlargement of Euston Square Station, 
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in order to ease the traffic. Anyone 
who knew the Euston and Camden Sta- 
tions knew that the line between those 
— was @ narrow one, hemmed in 

etween high walls, and. that it was 
necessary, in order to relieve the traffic 
coming into and leaving London, that 
the space near Euston Square should be 
largely added to. He thought his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) had established no case 
for calling upon the House to undo the 
decision of their Select-Committee; and 
he, therefore, hoped the Amendment 
would be rejected. : 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that, as a 
Metropolitan Member, and as, one who 
had long taken an interest in the pre- 
servation of open spaces, he trusted the 
House would allow him to make a very 
few observations upon this question. He 
entirely disagreed with his hon. Friend 
who had just spoken (Sir Joseph Pease) 
when he said that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
had made out no case for bringing the 
matter again under the consideration of 
the House. Now, it seemed to him (Mr. 
Fawcett) quite impossible to imagine a 
stronger case. Hon. Members who were 
fortunate enough to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber’s short and, at the same time, very 
temperate speech, must have been con- 
vinced of the singular strength of his 
case. Of course, the most difficult case 
they had to meet was the one put for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Mid 
Somersetshire (Mr. R. H. Paget), who 
represented the Select Committee to 
whom the Bill had been referred. No 
one would doubt for a moment that the 
hon. Member and the other hon. Mem- 
bers of the Committee were as desirous 
of doing their duty, and of doing what 
they thought to be best for the interests 
of the public, as any other hon. Member 
of that House; but he (Mr. Fawcett) 
thought the doctrine of never reviewing 
.the decision of a Committee might be 

ushed to a very objectionable extreme. 

e had no wish to pass censure upon 
the Committee ; but the very fact that, 
after the Bill had been referred to a 
Select Committee, it must be read a 
third time in the House distinctly showed 
that the House considered it of import- 
ance that they themselves should retain 


in their own hands the power of review- 


ing the decision of their Committee ; and 
it seemed to him that this was exactly 
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the case in which it was fitting for the 
House to interpose. He fully admitted 
that, as a rule, the only questions 
struggled over in conflict before a Select 
Committee were questions between one 
Railway Company and another, or be- 
tween some private Corporation and a 
Railway Company ; and in such cases it 
was possible that all private interests 
were safeguarded before the Committee. 
But this was a case involving not simply 
private interests, but public interests, of 


‘which that House was naturally the 


guardian. Again, it had been said— 
‘‘ Why do you not let the matter stand 
over, and leave it for the House of Lords 
to settle?” But what would be the 
natural remark which the House of Lords 
would make in such a case? They would 
say—‘‘ The House of Commons, contain- 
ing many Metropolitan Members, whose 
duty it is to look after the interests of 
the Metropolis, have not felt themselves 
called upon to oppose the third reading 
of the Bill. They must, therefore, have 
considered that there was not a strong 
case for opposition ; and how can we be 
expected to do that which they refuse to 
do themselves?” Again, it had been 
urged that this was precisely the same 
case as that which was decided by the 
House by a small majority on the last 
occasion ; but, with all respect to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Somer- 
setshire, he (Mr. Fawcett) contended that 
it was not the same case at all. What 
was determined on the last occasion was 
this. No less than 167 Members of the 
House thought the case, from a public 
point of view, so strong that the Rail- 
way Company ought not to have any of 
the land that they asked for. But what 
was the case presented now? The Rail- 
way Company originally asked for one- 
third of the burial ground ; and not one- 
third, but one-half, was now allotted to 
them. What the House had to deter- 
mine was, whether the Railway Company 
ought to be allowed to obtain more 
ground, which would otherwise be de- 
voted to purposes of public enjoyment, 
than they originally asked for, and what 
they thought was sufficient for their wants. 
His hon. Friend the Member for South 
Durham (Sir Joseph Pease) said that this, 
after all, was a small and trumpery ques- 
tion, because it only concerned 2,200 
square yards of land. Now, he (Mr. Faw- 
cett) thought that if it was a question of 
2,200 yards of land, in the midst of his 
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own constituents—and he believed that St. 
Pancras was not less densely populated 
than the district he represented—it was 
by no means asmall ora trumpery ques- 
tion. His hon. Friend little knew the 
needs and wants of the people of London. 
He little knew how vitally important 
it was—and each year it was becoming 
more important—that every foot of open 
ground should be preserved. He (Mr. 
Fawcett) had no hesitation in saying— 
and he expressed the opinion after con- 
sulting those who were likely to know— 
that if the House was not careful in 
preserving every yard and foot of what 
‘remained in the shape of open spaces in 
the Metropolis, it would be impossible to 
maintain the health, and vigour, and 
welfare of the people of London. There- 
fore, without wishing to detain the 
House, he thought he had said enough 
to show that, though at first sight this 
might appear to be a small question, it 
was one which concerned the health and 
well-being of the people, and was one 
which the House had pre-eminently the 
right to decide. With some confidence, 
he thought he might anticipate what 
their decision would be. 

Mr. FIRTH said, the present posi- 
tion of the question was remarkable, 
inasmuch as the people interested in 
this land did not propose to acquire it 
for themselves. It had already been 
pointed out by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) that the inhabitants of the parish 
of St. Pancras were themselves opposed 
to the course which the Trustees had 
taken in the matter ; and he (Mr. Firth) 
thought that that fact, which had come to 
the knowledge of the House since the 
matter was discussed before, was a point 
of very considerable importance. How 
did the case now stand? He found that 
the Railway Company only asked ori- 
ginally for a small portion of the land, 
and that very portion his hon. Friend 
proposed by his Amendment to give. 
them. He (Mr. Firth) regretted that 
the House could not see its way to pre- 
venting the Railway Company from 
taking any of this open space at all; but 
the complications of the case were such 
that there had hardly been any sort of 
proper representation of the public in- 
terests before the Select Committee. He 
believed that the parish of St. Pancras 
was anxious to preserve this open space 
for the benefit and recreation of the 
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ple. St. Pancras had a population 
of 250,000. The burial ground, how- 
ever, did not belong to the parish of St. 
Pancras at all, but to another parish 
some distance away. There was an Act 
passed in 1881, under which the burial 
ground might have been transferred to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works or the 
Vestry of St. Pancras; but, as a matter 
of fact, it had not been so transferred. 
The parish of St. Pancras expressed its 
willingness to take it over if it were 
transferred; and if it had been taken 
over it would have been very greatly 
for the benefit of the people living there. 
It was suggested by the hon. Baronet 
[the Member for South Durham (Sir 
Joseph Pease) that the inhabitants of 
the district did not require open spaces 
of this kind ; but, as had been well said 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General, every inch of open 
ground was wanted for the benefit of the 
people of London. If hon. Members 
would go eastward of this ground they 
would find many thousands of people to 
whom open spaces of this kind would be 
a great boon and relief; and no one could 
imagine the extentof that boon and relief 
unless he had gone into the dwellings of 
the poor and had endeavoured to realize 
the condition in which they lived. Hon. 
Members like the hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) took up 
and contested questions of this kind for 
them; but he was afraid that such 
Gentlemen too often laboured in vain in 
defence of the interests of the poor. He 
trusted the House would see its way to 
support the proposition now made. At- 
tention had been called to the fact that 
55 Railway Directors were in favour of 
this ground being taken from the people 
of the Metropolis. He presumed that 
every Member of the House could be- 
come a Railway Director if he thought 
fit; but he refused to believe that oecu- 
cupying that important position signified 
the hardening of the human heart. 
[Cries of “*Oh!”] His hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) said ‘‘Oh!” and pro- 
bably his hon. Friend had had a wide 
experience as to the hardening of the 
human heart; but his hon. Friend’s ex- 
perience differed from his (Mr. Firth’s). 
It was a remarkable thing that Railway 
Companies found the most convenient 
places for driving a railway through 
were either open spaces devoted to the 
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benefit of the poor, or ground covered 
by the habitations of the poor. That 
fact would be found amply illustrated by 
the condition of things which occurred 
in this case ; and he thought it would be 
found that no authority appeared before 
the Committee which was qualified to 
defend the interests of the poor. It was 
to be hoped that the Government were 
about to give them some such authority 
in the Metropolis; but until they did 
so he hoped the House would see their 
way to support Resolutions such as that 
which had been proposed by the hon. 
Member for Hertford, and which, if 
adopted, would do something for the 
benefit of the poor. 

Sr ARTHUR OTWAY said, he 
would only make a few observations in 
regard to the Bill, because they had 
already had a full discussion, not only 
to-day, but on a previous occasion. He 
did not think the House would act wisely 
if they adopted the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four); and they ought to reflect ‘upon 
the consequences which the adoption of 
the Motion might have upon the pro- 
ceedings of the House hereafter. He 
must say he thought it - somewhat 
hard that hon. Members, like the hon. 
and learned Member for Chelsea (Mr. 
Firth), who had just sat down, should 
suppose that anyone who did not agree 
with him on a question like this must 
necessarily be opposed to the interests of 
the poor. Now, he begged to say, for 
one, that he had had more opportunities 
of giving evidence of his feeling in re- 
gard to open spaces in the interests of 
the poor than the hon. and learned 
Member himself ; but, setting aside alto- 
gether the question of open spaces, he 
would confine himself to the question 
presented to the House. He thought it 
would be a very inconvenient course if 
the House were to determine to refuse 
to accept the decisions of Select Com- 
mittees specially appointed to inquire 
into the merits of Private Bills. He’had 
studied the proceedings of this Com- 
mittee, and he held in his hand a report 
of the Evidence taken by the Committee ; 
and he found that all the matters to 
which hon. Gentlemen had referred had 
been examined intu by the tribunal 
— over by the hon. Member for 

id Somersetshire (Mr. R. H. Paget). 
Among other things, there had been 
a Report from the Home Office, in which 
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no objection was taken to the proposals 
of the Railway Company in regard to 
the burial ground. That Report was laid 
before the Committee, and considered by 
them; and they introduced provisions 
into the Bill in accordance with the re- 
commendations contained in the Report. 
That being the case, and the question 
having been fully discussed on a former 
occasion, and having been fully examined 
into by the Committee presided over 
by an hon. Gentleman quite as compe- 
tent as any hon. Member of the House 
to be the Chairman of a Committee, he 
(Sir Arthur Otway) thought the House 
would do well to adopt the decision of 
the Committee. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) said the proposition now made was 
not exactly the same as that presented 
to the House last week. No; it was not 
exactly the same; but it was exceed- 
ingly like it. In regard to what had 
fallen from his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), he 
wished to point out that this was not a 
case of reviewing one decision of the 
House, but of reviewing two decisions. 
They reviewed the decision of the Com- 
mittee last week, and the House then 
decided by a majority to support it. If 
it became the habit of the House, after 
a Select Committee had been appointed 
to examine into a Bill, to review the 
decision of that Committee, and, on a 
further stage of a Bill, to review the 
discussion, they would take a course 
which would not only be highly incon- 
venient, but would strike a serious blow 
at the usefulness of Select Committees. 
If the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford went to a division, 
he should feel bound to go into the 
Lobby against him. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he would detain 
the House only for one moment from 
the division. He was very desirous of 
showing what the true facts of the case 
were. There was no desire, on their 
part, to accuse those hon. Members who 
differed from them of being neglectful 
of the interests of the poor. He knew 
that the House was perfectly alive to 
that matter, and that they only desired 
to do that which was necessary for the 
public interests. In reference to the 
remarks of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means (Sir Arthur Otway), he (Mr. 
Bryce) asked the House to consider 
what the Amendment was. The pro- 
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posal of the hon. Member for Brighton 

Mr. J. Hollond) last week was that the 

ecision of the Committee should be re- 
versed, by prohibiting the London and 
North-Western Railway Company from 
taking any portion of this ground. 
[ Cries of ‘*No!”] Yes; that was so; 
and it was from that point that the 
question was argued. A compromise 
was suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre), who proposed that 
a Motion similar to that now made by 
the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) should be adopted; but 
that compromise was not accepted. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Hertford’s 
Motion gave now exactly what the Rail- 
way Company originally asked for; and 
his hon. Friend agreed to the request of 
the Railway Company that it should be 
allowed to take whatever was absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of enlarging 
Euston Square Station. His hon. Friend 
0 pene to move, in the event of the 

ill being re-committed— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to modify the provisions of the Bill in such a 
manner that the powers of the purchase relating 
to the disused burial ground in the parish of St. 
Pancras be confined to such portions of the 
burial ground as may be necessary for the en- 
largement of Euston Station, and that such 
purchase be conditional on the laying out of 
the remaining portion of the burial ground as 
a suitable place of public recreation ; ” 
so that, in point of fact, the Motion of 
his hon. Friend, if accepted, would give 
the Railway Company all they argued 
for last week. Those who supported the 
Amendment were not so unreasonable as 
to say that the development of a great 
station like Euston Square should be 
checked, even if it involved the taking 
of part of an open space; but what they 
said was—‘‘ Do not take more than is 
necessary ; spare the open spaces wher- 
ever they can be spared.” It was the 
course pursued by the Trustees of the 
parish of St. James, who desired to make 
a gain out of this burial ground, that 
they objected to, more than that of the 
Railway Company. What the Trustees 
asked was, that they should be em- 
powered to sell to the Railway Company 
a large portion of this open space, which, 
on the showing of the Railway Com- 
pany themselves, was not required for 
_ the enlargement of their Station, but 
which, no doubt, they said they could 
find use for if they got it. No doubt 
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they would house their omnibuses and 
stable their horses upon it; but they 
could house their omnibuses and stable 
their horses just as well somewhere else 
within 300 yards of the Station. He 
thought, therefore, that the adoption of 
the Amendment would be greatly for the 
advantage of the poor of the district, 
who needed some sort of recreation 
ground in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. PLUNKEL said, he was sorry 
to interpose between the House and a 
division ; but it was really not the fault 
of the Railway Company that the mat- 
ter was again brought forward, The 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce), who had just sat down, 
would forgive him for saying that he 
had entirely mistaken the way in which 
the case came before the House. It was 
quite true that the form in which the 
Motion was originally put on the Paper 
by the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. J. 
Hollond) was such as the hon. Member 
(Mr. Bryce) had stated ; but it was pur- 
posely altered before it was put from the 
Chair. Indeed, he (Mr. Plunket) was 
interrupted in his speech, because he was 
arguing it as if it were still in the form 
in which it had stood on the Paper. 

Mr. J. HOLLOND said, he wished 
to explain that the statement of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Plunket) was not quite accurate. The 
question placed before the House was 
simply the re-committal of the Bill, for 
the purpose of enabling him to move an 
Instruction such as had been described 
by the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce). If that Instruc- 
tion had been moved, which provided 
that no part of this open space should 
be encroached upon, it would then have 
been competent for any hon. Member 
to move an Amendment in the same 
sense as the Amendment of he hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A.J. Balfour). 
The Instruction which he (Mr. Hollond) 
intended to have moved, if the re-com- 
mittal had been carried, was that which 
had substantially been described by the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce), and it differed altogether 
from that of the hon. Member for Hert- 
ford. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he could not 
say what the hon. Member (Mr. J. Hol- 
lond) might have moved under other 
circumstances; but the hon. Member 
distinctly declined to move the Amend- 
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ment he had on the Paper. [Mr. SHaw 
Lerevre: No.] He said yes.. He was 
speaking in that sense on the last occa- 
sion, when the same right hon. Gentle- 
man who interrupted him now inter- 
rupted him then. On the last occasion 
he had misunderstood what the Motion 
before the House was; and the right 
hon. Gentleman interrupted him, very 
properly, in order to explain what it was 
that the House was going to vote upon. 
There was a distinct Instruction to the 
Committee, on re-consideration, not to 
give any land to the Railway Oompany ; 
aud the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works was that the Committee might 
consider what amount of the land was 
necessary for the enlargement of the 
Station. He should like to call the at- 
tention of the House to the statement 
which had been made by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Walsall (Sir 
Charles Forster), when the third: read- 
ing of the Bill was moved, because 
many hon. Members had entered the 
House since the hon. Gentleman spoke. 
The hon. Gentleman had appealed to 
the House not to depart from its ordi- 
nary practice, on the ground that the 
adoption of such a course would make 
the conduct of Private Business impos- 
sible. He (Mr. Plunket) wished the 
House to reflect that they had been ap- 
pealed to, not only by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Walsall, who moved the 
third reading of the Bill in his official 
capacity, but also by the hon. Baronet 
the Chairman of Ways and Means (Sir 
Arthur Otway), who supported the ap- 
peal on similar grounds. The Chair- 
man of Ways and Means asked the 
House not to interfere with its ordinary 
— in this case. He (Mr. Plunket) 

id not deny, if there really was a spe- 
cial case of some overpowering public 
importance, that the House might then 
override the decision of its Committee ; 
but he entirely denied that such a case 
had been made out in the present in- 
stance. On what grounds were they 
asked to review the finding of the Com- 
mittee which sat on the Bill? There were 
two grounds—first, to avoid the desecra- 
tion of the bodies interred in this disused 
graveyard; and, secondly, to preserve 
the open spaces of the Metropolis. No 
better motive could be put forward, and 
there were certainly none which would 
be more sure to getup an agitation. As 
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to the desecration of the dead bodies 
interred in the graveyard, he must say 
that the argument was inconsistent; be- 
cause the proposal was, to a certain ex- 
tent, that these dead bodies should be 
interfered with for the purpose of giving 
to the parish a recreation ground. As 
that proposal was acceded to both by the 
promoters and the opponents of the Bill, 
therecould be really no question in regard 
to the desecration of dead bodies. He 
found, however, that there was no dese- 
cration whatever. The application of dis- 
used graveyards for public purposes was 
a perfectly understood matter ; and rules 
were framed, under the authority of the 
Home Office, to enable any proposed re- 
movals to be properly carried out. In 
the present case, every one of the rules 
and requirements of the Home Office 
had been fully complied with, so as to 
secure, in the event of the removal of 
any dead bodies being necessary, that it 
should be decently carried out. He did 
not suppose there would have been any 
objection of the kind if it had been 
proposed to hand over the graveyard 
for the purpose of forming a pleasure 
ground; and it was only because the 
requirements of the Railway Company 
were concerned in the matter, that this 
course had been taken. The second 
objection was that the ground ought to 
be preserved as an open space in the 
interests of the public health. Now, 
he thought it was as clear as any- 
thing could possibly be that, if ever 
there was a case in which there was no 
want of open spaces, it was the case of 
the particular locality of which they 
were now talking. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four), who proposed the Amendment, 
in an eloquent and effective speech, had 
referred to a letter from some person 
living at St. George’s in the East, de- 
scribing how the ehildren there had 
made their first acquaintance with fresh 
air and green trees and flowers in the 
open space provided by the turning of 
the churchyard there into a recreation 
ground. Nothing could be more touch- 
ing, and if this ground were lying in St. 
George’s in the East, or in some other 
overcrowded part of London, there would 
be great force in the argument; but, in 
point of fact, it happened to be in a dis- 
trict which was among the best provided 
with open spaces in the Metropolis, and © 
the squares were exceptionally nume- 
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rous. [ Cries of “Oh!” and “No! ye 
Hon. Members said ‘‘ Oh!” and ‘‘ No!’ 
but what was the fact? Within a very 
short distance, there were Mornington 
Crescent, Oakley Square, Torrington 
Square, Euston Square, and various 
other open spaces. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would allow him 
to inquire how many of these squares 
were open to the public? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he was unable 
to say; but he was dealing now with 
the question of open spaces, and he need 
scarcely point out that every one of 
these places were open spaces, and that 
they were open spaces of the best kind, 
carefully kept for the advantage and 
improvement of the Metropolis. Further 
than that, this burial ground was within 
half-a-mile of Regent’s Park; and, 
therefore, the House ought not to be 
misled, because it was impossible to find 
a district in London that was better pro- 
vided with open spaces. He would ask 
the House to consider what was the 
alternative. He held in his hand a 
Paper which had been circulated among 
hon. Members that morning, entitled 
‘Reasons in support of the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Hertford.” What 
was it they proposed to do? It was 
stated in that Paper that the object was 
to keep these places as open spaces ; but 
the House could not have the smallest 
idea of what kind of an open space it 
was proposed to maintain, if it was to 
be kept up in its present condition. It 
was one of the most miserable, dingy, 
and gloomy instances of a disused grave- 
yard which could be possibly conceived. 
The Railway Company proposed to take 
over a portion of the graveyard, and the 
Select Committee provided that they 
should pay for the whole of it, and that 
the portion not given to the Railway Com- 
pany should be converted into an open 
space properly maintained for the enjoy- 
ment of the neighbourhood ; and it was 
also provided that there should be free 
access to it in the future, which there 
never had been in the past. He had just 
one word more to say. The House was 
told that a great many things had 
changed since the last time the matter 
was before the House. They were told by 
an hon. Member that the people of the 
parish of St. James, Westminster, had 
been in a perfect state of fever about 
this business, that their indignation 
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knew no bounds, and that a meeting 
had been held for the purpose of pro- 
testing against the conduct of the 
Trustees. Now, he had received infor- 
mation, upon the authority of a gentle- 
man who was present at the meeting, 
and who was prepared, if necessary, to 
give evidence on oath, as to the facts, 
should the question be raised before a 
Committee of the other House. The 
meeting, which was advertised, was, in 
point of fact, a very small meeting. 
It was attended, to a great extent, by 
persons who were not parishioners ; and 
when the motion was put in opposition 
to the scheme of the Railway Company, 
only 18 hands out of the whole number 
of persons present were held up in favour 
of the motion. His right hon. Friend the 
Postmaster General (Mr. Fawcett), who 
always spoke with such authority in that 
House, said that it was impossible for 
persons interested in the matter to 
be fully heard before the Committee. 
[Mr. Fawcrrr dissented.] Well, per- 
haps it was not his right hon. Friend 
who said it; but it certainly had been 
said in the course of the debate. It was, 
however, an entire misrepresentation. 
The fact was that the Vestry of St. 
Pancras was heard by counsel before 
the Committee. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works were certainly heard by coun- 
sel ; and the Committee had before them 
the hon. and learned Member for Gates- 
head (Mr. W. H. James), who took 
so great an interest in the matter. 
Everything the House had heard ad- 
vanced that day would, no doubt, be 
found in the Report of the proceedings 
of the Committee, having been fully dis- 
cussed, examined, and cross-examined 
upon, and argued by counsel before the 
Committee. Nevertheless, the Commit- 
tee decided unanimously in favour of the 
Bill which the House were now asked to 
read a third time; and he contended 
that they could not possibly have a 
stronger case, if they desired to raise an 
issue as to whether they were or were 
not prepared to sustain the decision of 
their Select Committees. One word 
more. This ground was really wanted 
forthe purposes of the Railway Company, 
not only for the enlargement of their 
Euston Square Station, which the ne- 
cessities of the traffic imperatively re- 
quired, but in order to make provision 
for the Parcels Post and for other pur- 
poses. If this ground were given to the 
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Railway Company, the House might 
rely upon it, with confidence, that it was 
absolutely required by the necessities of 
‘the Company. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
no intention of taking part in ‘the dis- 
cussion that day, as he had already ex- 
= his views on a previous occasion ; 

ut, as some misapprehension had arisen 
as to what took place last week, he 
wished to say a word in the way of ex- 

lanation. His hon. Friend the Mem- 

er for Brighton ( Mr. J. Holland), on the 
last occasion, moved that the Bill be re- 
committed, and he was prepared to fol- 
low on with a Motion which would have 
had the effect of preventing the Railway 
Company from taking any part of this 
land in question. In the course of the 
discussion which took place, he (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) ventured to suggest a 
compromise, whereupon the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Plunket) immediately got up and said 
the House had no right to make that 
compromise, as it was inconsistent with 
the Motion before the House. He (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) pointed out that the im- 
mediate Motion before the House was 
the re-committal of the Bill, and that it 
was quite inconsistent with that proposal 
to amend the Instruction. Now, he be- 
lieved that a large majority of those who 
heard the discussion were in favour of a 
compromise ; and if the vote of the House 
had been determined by those who had 
listened to the debate, he had no doubt 
the decision would have been in favour of 
the Amendment. But, unfortunately, a 
large number of hon. Members dropped 
into the House for the division who had 
not heard the discussion, but were merely 
summoned by the invitation of the Rail- 
way Company. Those hon. Members out- 
voted hon. Members who had been pre- 
sent during the discussion; and, conse- 
quently, there was a small majority in 
favour ofthe Bill of the London and North 
Western Railway Company. He did not 
complain of their action ; they were quite 
within their right ; but what he did say 
was that the matter was really deter- 
mined by a majority of persons who were 
interested in the question. The only 
question now before the House was the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour), who pro- 
posed to give the Railway Company all 
that they really wanted and all that they 
asked for. Those who were in favour of the 
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Amendment maintained two principles; 
one, that a disused burial ground of this 
kind should not be used for building 
purposes unless the interests of the pub- 
lic demanded it. He was quite ready to 
admit that the Railway Company had 
proved a case which showed the neces- 
sity of their making use of a small por- 
tion of the ground, and that it was de- 
manded by them for the public con- 
venience; but he did not think the 
public convenience required that any 
part of it should be laid out in stables. 
The second principle was that this dis- 
used burial ground ought not to be con- 
verted into building purposes, and that 
the dead bodies interred in it ought not 
to be disturbed without some strong 
public ground or reason being shown. 
His hon. Friend the Member for South 
Durham (Sir Joseph Pease) had referred 
to a similar case—namely, the conversion 
of the burial ground at Bunhill Fields 
connected with the Society of Friends. 
Now, he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had had 
something to do with that case. He had 
tried to prevent the ground from being 
interfered with; and he was sorry that 
he was unable to doso. He went down 
to the spot, and saw what took place, 
when large masses of bones were re- 
moved and carted away elsewhere. He 
should not soon forget the scene he wit- 
nessed. It occasioned a considerable 
amount of scandal, and he very much 
regretted what took place. All he could 
say was, that the principle he contended 
for was that these things should not take 
place unless a very overwhelming case 
could be shown that it was for the public 
advantage. As, in this case, the Rail- 
way Company would get all they wanted, 
he thought the remainder ought to be 
devoted to the wants of the public. 

Mr. STANTON said, he begged to 
differ altogether from the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre). This was not what the 
Railway Company had asked for. In 
the first instance, the Railway Company 
asked for more than the Committee 
thought fit to give them. The Com- 
mittee, in the exercise of their discre- 
tion, made a compromise, and gave the 
Railway Company what they thought 
they were entitled to. He wished, 
therefore, to state to the House that this 
was not all the Railway Company asked 
for ; and if the Company did not get the 
land the Committee decided to give them, 
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they would, undoubtedly, be put to very 
serious inconvenience. It must be re- 
membered that London was increasing 
every year; and so much excitement 
was now being got up in favour of the 
retention of open spaces, that there was 
a possibility of the Railway Company 
finding themselves hemmed in on all 
sides, with very few places indeed to 
which they could obtain access. He 
hoped, therefore, that the House would 
not refuse the Railway Company now 
that which they might have very hard 
work to obtain hereafter, and which 
they would undoubtedly require. So 
far as the question of open spaces was 
concerned, within a radius of half a- 
mile from this burial ground there were 
34 acres of open spaces. He had a list 
of 18 open spaces within half a-mile of 
the centre of this ground, and they 
amounted altogether to an area of 34 
acres, exclusive of the wide streets and 
roads which existed in the neighbour- 
hood, and which might be counted as 
open spaces. Leaving out the question 
of the removal of the dead bodies in- 
terred in this ground, he hoped the 
House would see that it was desirable to 
support the decision of the Committee, 
and to ratify the decision arrived at last 
week. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he hoped the 
House would not allow itself to be in- 
fluenced by the interested views of hon. 
Gentlemen who supported the Bill, and 
who told them how many open spaces 
there were in this district. Everyone 
knew that these so-called open spaces 
were not open to the public, and that, 
especially, they were not open to the 
poor. There was not within half-a- 
mile of this place any open space that 
was open tothe poor. But within half-a- 
mile of the point which the Railway 
Company sought to take possession of, 
there was a large mass of population 
living in most crowded dwellings. The 
people in the district certainly required 
all the air and all the open spaces they 
could get. He thought it almost in- 
decent that Railway ‘Directors should 
come down to that House, in order to 
support a Railway Company in taking 
possession of every plot of land that 
belonged to the people. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he wished to point 
out that the iand did not belong to the 
people, but to the Trustees of St. James’s, 
Westminster. He had not the honour 
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of being a shareholder of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company ; 
and, therefore, in anything he said, he 
was altogether independent of the Com- 
pany. All he desired, however, was to 
caution the House against upsetting the 
decision of the Committee upon the 
Amendment which was brought forward, 
after the question had been virtually de- 
cided a week ago. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, the House 
had been recommended by several hon. 
Members not to disturb the decision of 
the Select Committee, and not to at- 
tempt to do anything to alter it, because 
it was a decision of a Committee of the 
House. Now, that was not an argu- 
ment which for one moment would hold 
water. If the House were to be bound 
by the decisions of its Select Com- 
mittees on Private Bills, the third 
reading of a Bill in that House 
would become a farce. Since this ques- 
tion was before the House last week, 
a circumstance had come to light which 
materially altered the state of the case ; 
and that was, that the representation of 
the parish of St. James, not the church- 
wardens, but the popular representation 
of that parish—namely, the Vestry of 
the ratepayers—were opposed to this 
transaction. If, then, the ratepayers of 
the parish, who were most interested in 
getting the money, and the parish, which 
was interested in keeping the burial- 
ground as an open space, were opposed 
to the Bill, and if the Railway Com- 
pany—who were the only persons really 
interested in the matter—were satisfied, 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) really 
proposed to give the Railway Company 
that which was right and fair—namely, 
all the space they actually required. If 
they were not satisfied with that, he did 
notthink any Memberofthe House—whe- 
ther he were a Railway Director or a pro- 
prietor of railway shares—had a right to 
say that the House had come to an unjust 
decision in referring the Bill back to the 
Select Committee. He had been induced 
to be present at the discussion for the 
purpose of hearing anything that might 
be said in favour of the Company; but 
he was completely persuaded that their 
case would not hold water. 

Mr. KENNY said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Speaker, on a point of Order, whe- 
ther a Director or a shareholder of the 
London and North-Western Railway 
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Company was to be considered as a per- 
son having a direct and pecuniary inte- 
rest in the question at issue; and whe- 
ther, in the event of any such person 
recording his vote in the Division, that 
vote should be disallowed in pursuance 
of Standing Order 196 ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Original Ques- 
tion is, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the 
third time.” 

Mr. KENNY, again rising, said, he 
had addressed a question to Mr. Speaker, 
and he thought he was entitled to re- 
ceive an answer to it. Perhaps he had 
better repeat the question. It was, 

- whether a Director or shareholder of the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company was to be considered as a per- 
son having a direct personal or pecuniary 
interest in the question at issue; and 
whether, in the event of such person 
recording his vote in the Division, that 
vote should be disallowed in pursuance 
of Standing Order 196? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question raised 
by the hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Kenny) is one for the determination of 
the House. If the House thinks proper, 
it may allow a Motion to be made to 
the effect mentioned by the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE: 
After the Division ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; after the Divi- 
sion. 

Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 173; 
Noes 157: Majority 16.— (Div. List, 
No. 85.) 

Mr. KENNY: I put to you, Sir, a 
few minutes ago, a point of Order, which 
you said it was for the House to decide. 
I find that in the Division which has just 
taken place, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) has re- 
corded his vote in favour of the Bill. 
As he is a Director of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, and 
as I interpret the Rule to mean that 
a Director of a Railway Company is a 
-gentleman pecuniarily interested in the 
affairs of that Railway Company, I beg 
to move that the vote of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman be expunged 
from the list. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Vote of Mr. Plunket be dis- 
allowed.”—(Mr. Kenny.) 


Mr. Kenny 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) has moved that 
the vote be disallowed. I have to in- 
form the House that any hon: Member 
having a direct pecuniary interest in the 
Question before the House is not entitled 
to vote. But, according to the usual 
practice, I apprehend that the House 
will desire to hear the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I rise, Sir, to an- 
swer the appeal you have made to me. 
I will only say that I am not acquainted 
with the precedents upon this question, 
if there be any; but my impression was 
that I was acting within my right in re- 
cording my vote. And I think I can 
reduce the opposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) to an ab- 
surdity, by stating that, to my know- 
ledge, a good many hon. Members who 
voted against the Bill on this occasion 
are shareholders in the Company. 


[The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man then withdrew. } 


Sirk JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
wish to say, in corroboration of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s statement, 
that I am ashareholder, and that I voted 
in opposition to theright hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: I also am a 
shareholder, and I did the same. 

Mr. CAINE: I should like to know 
whether or not shareholders are held to 
have a direct pecuniary interest in this 
question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is a matter for 
the determination of the House. The 
House will say whether the interest of 
any hon. Member is such that his vote 
should be disallowed. 


Question put. 

The House divided ;—Ay«s 36; Noes 
254: Majority 218.—(Div. List, No. 86.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to:— 
(Queen’s Consent signified). 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 
QUESTIONS. 
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INDIA—THE LATE EX-GAIKWAR OF 
BARODA. 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether 
there are any reasons why so much of 
the money formerly belonging to the late 
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ex-Gaikwar of Baroda, and now in the 
hands of the Indian Government, as will 
provide for the claims of the English 
agents and advocates of the late ex- 
Gaikwar against his estate, for services 
rendered, should not be paid to such 
agents and advocates by the Indian Go- 
vernment; and, whether it is the fact 
that claims of that nature, which the late 
ex-Gaikwar was desirous of meeting, are 
still unsatisfied, owing to the delay of 
the Indian Government in paying the 
money ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the unspent 
balances of the amount annually set 
aside from the Baroda Revenues for the 
maintenance of Mulkar Rao are not in 
the hands of the Indian Government. 
They have been treated as lapsed to the 
Baroda State at the close of each year ; 
and it is for that Government to deal, as 
it may think proper, with claims such 
as thuse referred to by my hon. Friend. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND—THE 
BISHOP OF NATAL. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the Government have received 
from the Bishop of Natal a reply to Sir 
Henry Bulwer’s charges against the 
Bishop of undue interference in the 
affairs of Zululand; and, if so, will he 
include it in the next issue of South 
African Papers ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, I 
have received only this day the docu- 
ment to which my hon. Friend refers, 
and I have not yet been able to read it ; 
but I have no doubt it will be included 
in the next issue of Papers. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
When will they be ready ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: After 
Whitsuntide. 


GROUND GAME ACT, 1880—SPRING 
TRAPS (SCOTLAND). 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will move Parliament to 
restore in Scotland the liberty to protect 
crops from injury by allowing the use of 
spring traps in rabbit runs; a liberty 
the people of that country enjoyed prior 
to the passing of the Ground Game Act 
of 1880, but of which, under a recent 
decision of the Court of Session as to 
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the meaning of that Act, they are now 
deprived, while in England and Ireland 
there is no such deprivation ? 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: I rise 
to Order. I wish, before the answer is 
given, to ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether 
the statement contained in the latter 
part of the Question is not debateable ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I see no ground for 
interposing between the hon. and gal- 
lant Member (Sir Alexander Gordon) 
and the House. The part of the 
Question to which the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell) refers contains 
a reference to a recent decision of the 
Court of Session with regard to the 
meaning of the Act. How far that 
would be correct I am not aware. It 
may be matter of controversy. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT : Per- 
haps the hon. Baronet opposite will 
allow me to answer the Question. The 
latter part of the Question of my hon. 
and gallant Friend is, I think, framed 
under a misapprehension. The law is 
the same for all the Three Kingdoms in 
this respect. My hon. Friend says that 
the Act of 1880 took away the rights 
which were previously enjoyed. In one 
sense that is true; but hardly, perhaps, 
in the sense which my hon. and gallant 
Friend understands it. It did not take 
away really from the tenant farmers 
anything which, as arule, they enjoyed ; 
because, under the terms of their leases, 
they were prohibited from killing game 
in any way whatever. But, during the 
progress of that Act through the House 
of Commons, it was represented to me 
that if persons, whether tenants or 
others, were allowed to set spring traps 
in the open everywhere, they would kill 
a great many things besides rabbits, 
which nobody desired to kill. For that 
reason, and also because I think the 
use of spring traps at all is a cruel thing, 
I was very willing to limit the use of 
spring traps, not as against the tenants 
only, but as against everybody, proprie- 
tors as well. That was what really took 
place. Accordingly a’clause was inserted, 
by which no person is allowed, whether 
he be proprietor or tenant, to set a spring 
trap in the pen, for this reason—that it 
kills a great many animals which it is 
not desired to kill. That was the real 
meaning of the insertion of the clause. 
As far as I know, certainly in England, 
there has been little or no complaint of 
the operation of that clause. There are 
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plenty of othér ways of killing rabbits 
besides spring traps, and they have 
been found efficient. As to the decision 
to which my hon. and gallant Friend 
refers, of the Court of Session in Scot- 
land, I understand that my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Lord Advocate 
is contemplating the introduction of a 
measure to remove the difficulty which 
has arisen on that decision. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SECTION 16—SECRET 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenaut of Ireland, 
If it is a fact that a witness summoned 
privately under the Act for the Preven- 
tion of Crime (Ireland), 1882, before a 
magistrate, and then and there com- 
pelled to give evidence, can have any- 
thing suggested to him and put into his 
mouth, and taken down and attributed 
to him, and then be threatened with 
prosecution for perjury unless he swears 
to what is thus taken down; if there is 
any Clause in said Act which precluded 
persons so examined at secret inquiries 
having the benefit of a solicitor to pro- 
tect them from misrepresentation as to 
what their evidence really was, and to 
protect them from prosecution for per- 
jury; if Mr. P. Sullivan swore, at a 
recent inquiry at Ennis before Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, that he asked over and 
over again to have his depositions cor- 
rected, and that they were not so cor- 
rected ; and, if the Irish officials or ad- 
visers of Her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to extend the protection of a 
legal man to witnesses so pressed and 
examined ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the first 
part of this Question appears to convey 
the notion that the responsible magis- 
trates, intrusted by Statute with the duty 
of conducting inquiries for the purpose 
of the detection of crime in Ireland, 
have been, or are likely to be, guilty of 
misconduct in the discharge of their 
duty, as imputed in the Question. I 
must decline to give any answer to that 
part of the hon. Member’s Question, 
further than to say that there is no 
foundation whatever for the charge con- 
veyed, and that the Government feels, as 
Parliament felt when it was passing the 
Crimes Act, that the magistrates, de- 
signated for the purpose by the Statute, 
may be safely intrusted with the dis- 
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charge of the duty imposed upon them. 
As regards the second and fourth para- 
graphs of the Question, I have to state 
that a person examined as a witness 
under the Crimes Act is not entitled, 
under the Statute or otherwise, to have a 
solicitor present on his behalf, and the 
Government do not intend to propose 
any alteration in the law in this respect. 
As to the third paragraph of the hon. 
Member’s Question, I must decline, as I 
have already done, to enter into a dis- 
cussion as to a particular statement made 
by a witness in a judicial inquiry which 
is still pending. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Might I ask whe- 
ther one of the gentlemen who was ap- 
pointed special resident magistrate has 
not been dismissed for misconduct ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Undoubtedly, 
Sir, in so large a service as this it has 
happened that a special resident magis- 
trate has been called upon to resign; but 
the only deduction to be drawn from 
that is that the Executive consider that, 
as a body, their standard of integrity and 
ability should be very high indeed. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Might I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, arising out 
of this Question, whether it has come 
to his notice that, in a case at Mullingar, 
in which I was interested, five resident 
magistrates were present when a witness 
swore that they had never read his 
depositions to him, that he had never 
read them himself; and that, as he stated 
afterwards, they were not true? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I must ask for 
Notice of the Question. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
PATRICK KENNEDY. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
Sexton) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is 
true that a man named Patrick Kennedy, 
of Beltra, near Rathlacken, Ballina, 
county Mayo, died on the 25th ult. 
through want of the necessaries of life ; 
whether, on the 13th ult., twelve days 
before his death, Patrick.Kennedy was 
visited by the Rev. Hugh Conway, the 
parish priest, who administered the sa- 
crament to him, and, finding him to be 
in need of sustenance, gave some assist- 
ance, and directed Kennedy’s wife and 
son to make known his condition to the 
relieving officer ; whether the wife and 
son made separate applications, with- 
out avail, to the relieving officer; whe- 
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ther the first action taken by the reliev- 
ing officer was on Tuesday the 24th ult. 
the day before Kennedy’s death, when 
he gave a visiting ticket for the doctor, 
who paid the visit that evening, certified 
that Kennedy was dying, and -ordered 
that five shillings should be given; whe- 
ther the sum of three shillings, eventually 
granted, was only given a few hours 
before Kennedy’s death, and too late to 
be of any use; and, what notice the 
Government will take of the case ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have received, 
by telegraph, Sir, a copy of a Report 
made by the Clerk of the Union on this 
case, referring to corroborative evidence, 
which will be forwarded by post, from 
which it appears that Patrick Kennedy 
had occupied between four and five 
acres of land, and had lived in the same 
house with his son-in-law, a letter carrier 
or postboy, in receipt of 12s. a-week 
wages, and who states that Kennedy 
had been unwell for 12 months, and 
that there is no ground for the assertion 
that he died from want of the neces- 
saries of life. The relieving officer 
alleges that the first application he re- 
ceived in the case was made on the 19th 
ultimo, and that he then gave 3s. and re- 
ported the case to the Guardians, who 
approved of his action. He further 
states that it was not until the 23rd of 
April that Mrs. Kennedy applied to 
him for a medical visiting ticket, which 
he gave to her, and the doctor visited 
the man on the next day. 


STATE OF IRELAND—AGRARIAN OUT- 
RAGES IN MILTOWN MALBAY, 
COUNTY CLARE. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will state how many outrages of 
an agrarian character have been com- 
mitted within a radius of seven miles of 
Miltown Malbay, County Clare, during 
the past three years; if he will state 
the number of men from that district at 
present under arrest charged with con- 
spiracy to murder, &c.; if he will state 
the number of witnesses which have 
already come forward to give evidence 
against these men; whether one Francis 
Egan has already been twice committed 
to gaol for refusing to give evidence; 
if it is a fact that Egan has declared 
he has no evidence to give; and, if so, 
whether the Government could accept 
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any information from Egan, the trust- 
worthiness of which would be thus so 
questionable; and, if there is no evi- 
dence to criminate any of the prisoners, 
they will be immedietaly discharged 
from custody ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am in- 
formed that the number of agrarian out- 
rages committed within the time and 
radius specified is 32, and that 10 men 
have been arrested in the Miltown Mal- 
bay district on the charge of treason- 
felony and conspiracy to murder. Three 
witnesses have been examined. I have 
already, in reply to a former Question, 
stated the facts as to Egan. He was a 
witness who swore an information, and 
subsequently refused on two occasions 
to be sworn again, and was committed 
to prison. It is for the magistrate before 
whom the inquiry is held to decide as to 
the trustworthiness of the evidence ad- 
duced. The Government have no in- 
tention of interfering with the course of 
the inquiry. 

Mr. KENNY asked how it was, 
when only one murder was committed, 
that 10 men were still detained in cus- 
tody on such a charge, when they could 
not possibly have taken part in it ? 


[No reply. ] 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—EDUCA- 
TIONAL STANDARDS (WELLS UNION). 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether, see- 
ing that eighteen out of twenty parishes 
composing the Wells Union (including 
a thickly populated parish of an urban 
character) have adopted, under the sanc- 
tion of the Education Department, the 
4th Standard as the Standard for ex- 
emption from school attendance, and, 
seeing that the purely agricultural parish 
of Meare has experienced great incon- 
venience from the adoption of a higher 
Standard, he will favourably consider 
an application from that parish to place 
its Standard of exemption on a common 
footing with a large majority of the 
parishes of its union ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, there are 16 
parishes in the Wells Union, four of 
which are under boards and the rest 
under school attendance committees. 
Three out of four boards, of which Meare 
is one, have the 5th Standard for total 
exemption ; the remaining parishes have 
the 4th. The bye-laws in Meare were. 
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passed in 1877; and, if the attendance 
of the children had been regularly en- 
forced, they would have had no difficulty 
in passing the 5th Standard by the 
time that they were fit for labour. It 
would be quite impossible, in a case such 
as this, to lower the Standard fixed so 
long ago, and that by the school board 
itself. Thereis, no doubt, inconvenience 
attending inequality of Standards; but 
the proper remedy, in the interests of 
the children and of the schools, is to 
level up, and not to level down. Chil- 
dren under 10 years of age are passing 
the 4th Standard in increasing numbers 
every year; and complaints are coming 
in from the clergy, school managers, and 
teachers, which are confirmed by our 
own Inspectors, that, owing to the low 
Standards adopted by so many school 
attendance committees, children are leav- 
ing school earlier than heretofore, and 
that the schools and the children are 
suffering in consequence. 


SUNDAY TRADING (LONDON)—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Government has any in- 
tention of introducing any Bill for the 
restriction of Sunday Trading and Hawk- 
ing in London ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
Sir; the Government has no intention 
of introducing a Bill on the subject at 
present. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—ABSENCE 
OF A SENIOR EXAMINER. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that a ‘“‘ Senior Exa- 
miner’’ in the Education Office has been 
absent on full-pay sick leave for more 
than 12 months (£800); whether, during 
the entire absence, this officer has been 
receiving an extra ‘‘ acting” personal 
allowance (£100); and, if he will state 
how much money the same officer has 
received for work done during the period 
referred to in the Wreck Court and else- 
where ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the gentle- 
man referred to in the hon. Member’s 
Question, after a service of nearly 35 
years, was disabled by illness, and had 
six months’ sick leave allowed him, no 
failure of health having, during the whole 
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of that time, ever interfered with his at- 
tendance at the office. At the end of his 
sick Jeave he returned to his work in the 
Department, when his health again 
broke down; and as, during the whole 
of his long official career, he had been a 
most valuable and efficient public ser- 
vant, charged with important and onerous 
duties, another absence of six months on 
sick leave was granted to him. He re- 
ceived full pay during his absence, includ- 
ing an allowance of £100 granted to him 
by the Treasury, ‘“‘ as strictly personal to 
himself.’’ I understand that, at the close 
of his first absence of sick leave, he was 
employed for three and a-half days as 
an assessor in the Wreck Court, for 
which he received a payment of 35 
guineas. The hon. Memberis probably 
aware that he was specially qualified for 
the employment, as he was a distin- 
guished mathematician, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and formerly Principal 
of the Government School of Naval 
Architecture. I regret to say that he 
has now retired from the service. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR wished 
to know whether the consent of the 
Treasury had been obtained for this ar- 
rangement ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I would rather 
have Notice of that Question, and answer 
it to-morrow; but I believe that what- 
ever has been done has been done in the 
usual course. 


IRELAND—THE DUBLIN METROPOLI- 
TAN POLICE AND THE ROYAL 
IRISH CONSTABULARY—THE COM- 
MITTEES OF INQUIRY. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
Sexton) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Why the 
Report of Evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police (which evidence appears 
to have been completely taken when the 
Committee addressed their letter of the 
18th of October last to the Under Secre- 
tary for Ireland), and also the Report 
of Evidence taken by the Committee of 
Inquiry on the Royal Irish Constabulary 
(which Evidence, according to the Re- 
port of that Committee, was closed on 
the 20th of October last), have not yet 
been circulated among Members of the 
House; and, whether the Government 
will ask the House to take up the Motion 
for the Second Reading of the Constabu- 
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lary and Police (Ireland) (Pay and Pen- 
sions) Bill before the evidence taken 
relative thereto is placed in the hands 
of Members ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, these Re- 
ports and Evidence were not originally 
prepared for presentation to Parliament, 
but for the information of the Govern- 
ment. It is only recently—compara- 
tively recently—that they decided to cir- 
culate copies of the Evidence ; and, since 
then, no time has been lost in pushing 
forward their preparation. The Reports 
were presented and circulated in ad- 
vance, as that could be done without the 
delay which would have been involved 
in waiting for the preparation of the 
very voluminous Evidence. The Govern- 
ment hope that the second reading of the 
Bill will be taken before Whitsuntide ; 
and they hope that hon. Gentlemen will 
get sufficient information as to the prin- 
ciple of the measure from the very able 
Reports—which I cannot but think are 
very able—to enable them to decide on 
the principle of the Bill on the second 
reading. It is fully expected that the 
Evidence will be put in the hands of hon. 
Members before the Bill is brought to 
its Committee stage. I may, for the 
convenience of hon. Members, state that 
I do not propose to ask the House to 
take the second reading of the Bill to- 
night. 

Mr. GIBSON: In reference to this 
matter, perhaps this would be a con- 
venient time to put a Question regard- 
ing it, as I believe there is considerable 
misconception in Ireland on the subject. 
I wish to ask, Is it a fact that this Bill 
contains all the proposals that the Go- 
vernment intend to put forward for the 
amelioration of the condition of the Irish 
Constabulary and Police? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, that cer- 
tainly is a very important question, 
and I am very glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of stating my views on it. The 
scheme of the Government, with some 
very slight exceptions, is what was re- 
commended by the two Committees of 
Inquiry. The part of that scheme which 
requires legislation is embodied in the 
Bill now before the House; but the rest 
of the scheme, including the very im- 
portant provisions for raising the men’s 
allowances, and for carrying out those 
details in the promotion and discipline, 
which, perhaps, as much as anything 


else, will enhance the comfort of the 
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corps, will be communicated to the men, 
I presume, by Circular from the Inspec- 
tor General and the Chief Commissioner, 
and embodied in the Rules of the Force. 
But, by legislation or otherwise, it may 
fairly be said that the entire scheme, as 
put forward by the two Committees of 
Inquiry, will be adopted by the Govern- 
ment. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION)—MR. 
SHELDON AMOS. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, in the event of taxes being 
sought to be raised to enable the Egyp- 
tian Government to carry out the views 
of Mr. Sheldon Amos (now alleged to be 
a member of a Committee to arrange 
measures for carrying out Lord Dufferin’s 
Constitution), that the coupons on the 
debt ‘‘must be paid at all hazards,” 
Her Majesty’s forces now in Egypt will 
not be allowed to interfere should 
the Egyptian peasants refuse to pay 
such taxes, until they shall have been 
voted by their own duly elected repre- 
sentatives ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, I regret that the alleged appoint- 
ment of Professor Sheldon Amos should 
cause so much disquiet to the hon. 
Member; but it is impossible for me to 
reply to a purely hypothetical Question, 
and to say what Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will do under circumstances which 
have not arisen, and which are not 
likely to arise. 


COMMISSION ON TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION—THE REPORT. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
When the second portion of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Technical 
Education, especially the part relating 
to Ireland, will be published ? 

Si WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the Commissioners still have evidence to 
collect in Ireland; but I expect that the 
second part of their Report will be pre- 
pared before the end of the Session. 


SOUTHPORT FORESHORE. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Whether his conference this afternoon 
with the local authorities of Southport 
has altered his views with respect to the 
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sale of the foreshore; and, if he will 
state what course. he proposes to take 
under the circumstances ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, I have not yet 
had time to consider the arguments ad- 
dressed to me by the deputation from 
Southport, which left me only about 
two hours ago; and, until I have done 
so, I can scarcely be expected to an- 
swer the Question. But, at the same 
time, it must be understood that there 
can be no question of receding from a 
binding contract. I may add, however, 
that I am willing to use my good offices 
as a mediator between the Corporation 
of Southport and the riparian proprie- 
tors; and I have good reason to know 
that the proprietors will gladly avail 
themselves of those good offices as far 
as concerns the foreshore: opposite the 
town of Southport, and the terms on 
which it should be given to the Corpo- 
ration. I have stated this to the depu- 
tation which was with me this afternoon ; 
and I am not without hope that reason- 
able counsels may prevail, and that an 
amicable arrangement may be arrived 
at, especially if the subject be left to be 
treated, as it should be, as a matter of 
business. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman’s answer 
referred to the foreshore of the borough 
of Southport, which was a very small 
part, or to the foreshore of the whole of 
the town, marked brown on the map, 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
was acquainted ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, I have stated 
that I have offered my good offices as. 
mediator between the parties, and that I 
am willing to use those offices of mediator 
between the Corporation and the ripa- 
rian proprietors; and, therefore, I mean 
to use my good offices, not applying 
them to one or to another particular 

art of the foreshore. I have reason to 

now that, so far as opposite the town 
of Southport is concerned, the riparian 
proprietors will be glad to avail them- 
selves of the Corporation offer. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: But that 
is a very small portion of the foreshore. 
% Oh, oh!”] I am sorry to ask the 

uestion again. [‘ Order!’’] 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: I pre- 
sume, when the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite speaks of the offer of his good 
offices, he did not confine them to any 
one particular part of the foreshore, but 
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extended them to any part in regard to 
which there was any question between 
the two parties. 

Mr. DODSON: Certainly. 


( Re-organization). 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — DRAINAGE CONSOLIDA- 
TION (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. MARUM asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, in 
order to submit the Drainage Consoli- 
dation (Ireland) Bill to the consideration 
of the Country during the Whitsuntide 
Recess, he will introduce the same be- 
fore Friday next; and, whether it will 
contain Clauses, as suggested, providing 
for the collection of Drainage Rates by 
Poor Rate collectors similar to provi- 
sions to that effect contained in section 16 
of ‘‘The Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Act, 
1882?” 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I hope to 
introduce the Drainage Consolidation 
Bill before the House rises, and that it 
will be circulated, so as to be considered 
during the Recess. The suggestion in 
the second paragraph of the Question 
has been considered ; but its adoption 
would, it is believed, involve more 
trouble, expense, and friction in collec- 
tion than the present system of re- 
ceivable orders. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION) — THE 
EARL OF DUFFERIN’S DESPATCH. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he is in a position to 
state what facilities would be given to 
the House for the discussion of Lord 
Dufferin’s Despatch and of the new 
Egyptian Constitution ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, I am not in a position to reply 
to the hon. Baronet’s Question, which 
should be addressed to the Prime Mi- 
nister. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am not 
aware what basis there is for this Ques- 
tion. It seems to me to be proposed on 
the supposition that it is the duty of the 
Government to afford, out of its own 
share of the time of the House, oppor- 
tunities to Members, who may be so 
disposed, to discuss every question of 
public interest. That is not my under- 
standing of the relative positions of the 
Government and of private Members. 
My understanding is, that a certain por- 
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tion of time is allotted to the Govern- 
ment, in order that they may lay before 
the House the consideration of those 
questions upon which they require the 
aid of the House; and that another por- 
tion is allotted to private Members, in 
order that they may bring forward any 
questions connected with the conduct of 
the Government or otherwise which 
they may think deserve the attention of 
the House. I have no doubt my hon. 
Friend feels that the portion of the time 
of the House appropriated to private 
Members is very much crowded; but, 
then, that is exactly the case with the 
Government. We are likewise very much 
crowded; and, out of our poverty, we 
are not able to afford him any portion 
of our time. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: In ex- 
planation, I may be allowed to say that 
I asked the Question because, on the 
oceasion of the last debate, we were told 
by the noble Lord the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice) to wait for Lord Duf- 
ferin’s despatch. 


Adjournment— The 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SECTION 16 — PRIVATE 
EXAMINATIONS AT DUBLIN CASTLE, 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether ‘The Metropolitan Police 
Office,’”’ in Dublin Castle, in which the 
secret investigations under the 16th sec- 
tion of the Crimes Act have been held, has 
been within the last fifteen years used as 
a ‘‘ police office” in the sense of a court 
in which police charges are ordinarily 
entertained; and, if not, whether it 
satisfies the requirement of the 16th 
section, that persons summoned to give 
evidence in this way should be examined 
‘at a police office, or the place where 
the petty sessions for the district in 
which the offence has been committed 
are usually held ?”’ 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, in reply to 
this Question, I have to say that police 
charges have not been ordinarily enter- 
tained at the Metropolitan Police Office 
as mentioned in the first paragraph. As 
to the concluding paragraph, I have to 
state that I am advised that the Metro- 
politan Police Office does satisfy the re- 
quirements of the Statute, as a place 
where inquiries authorized by it may be 


held. 
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Mr. O’BRIEN said, that*perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 


tell the House whether Mr. Curran had 
examined, in Dublin Castle, a number 
of witnesses from places outside Dublin, 
as, for instance, Curraghmore and Mul- 
lingar. Did not the Statute require the 
examination to be conducted before the 
Resident Magistrate of the district in 
which the offence was alleged to have 
been committed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I must have 
Notice in answering in the House of 
Commons for any officer of the Execu- 
tive Government. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked whether 
the right hon, Gentleman had seen the 
report in that day’s papers of the im- 
prisonment of two gentlemen in Cork, 
for refusing to answer questions having 
no reference to the offence specified in 
the summons? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I thoroughly 
understand that case, Sir, which the hon, 
Gentleman gave Notice of, at length, 
yesterday, and I think it would be more 
convenient if I deferred answering the 
Question until then. 


ADJOURNMENT—THE DERBY DAY. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, considering 
the prospect of advancing the Bills men- 
tioned in Her Majesty’s Speech has now 
improved, he will propose that the 
Whitsuntide Holidays should extend 
over the Derby Day, thus giving to the 
House three more days holiday; and, 
whether he would consider whether an 
arrangement might not be made by 
which the Government might take Fri- 
day the 25th as a Government night 
in compensation for Monday the 2\st, 
which would be the only day they would 
lose by meeting the wish of the House 
for a longer adjournment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in regard 
to this Question, my wishes are in one 
direction, and my necessities, I am sorry 
to say, are in another. I am afraid it 
would not be compatible with the duty 
of the Government to advise an exten- 
sion of the Vacation. It is possible that 
some hon. Members of the House may 
find means of extending it for them- 
selves; but I am afraid we cannot assist 
them further. As to the latter part of 
the Question, I quite appreciate the ob- 
ject with which it is put, and I acknow-. 
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ledge its equity. But I think, if the 
right hon. Gentleman has observed 
what has lately taken place, he will find 
that any proposal on our part to alter 
the Standing Order as to the course of 
Business on Fridays would probably be 
made the subject of a not very short and 
not agreeable discussion; and I am 
bound to say I do not think it would be 
a desirable course to raise it. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL — RECOMMENDATION OF 
PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Government have any intention 
in the Corrupt Practices Bill of provid- 
ing against interference with the free- 
dom of constituencies by declaring 
that the recommendation of candidates 
through political agencies or persons 
unconnected with a constituency shall 
be considered an attempt to exercise 
undue influence ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in this Ques- 
tion, I have no doubt the hon. Member 
has in view officious, and what may be 
called impertinent, interference ; what 
the constituency might resent as dicta- 
tion—and if he can discover any means 
of defining that kind of operation by 
words suited to an Act of Parliament, 
and will propose them and put them on 
the Paper, in all probability my hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral will be glad to give them his best 
consideration. But I am bound to say 
I think his words, as they stand in the 
Question, are a great deal too wide, be- 
cause he proposes to enact that any 
recommendation of a candidate to a con- 
stituency by a person not belonging to 
the constituency shall be considered an 
exercise of undue influence. It appears 
to me that that would be a distinct pro- 
hibition to every constituency to seek 
any information whatever outside that 
constituency about any person whom 
they might think of making a candidate 
which it might be very desirable that 
the constituency should have. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to propose a Vote in 
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Supply for the purpose, described in his 
Notice of Motion, of making ‘“‘ adequate 
provision for the interests of any South 
African Chief who may have just claims 
on them;”’ and, if so, whether he will 
give the same undertaking, with re- 
spect to such a Vote, which he has 
given with respect to that for the salary 
of the Transvaal Resident, viz. that it 
shall be brought forward at a convenient 
period of the Session, and, if necessary, 
taken out of the regular course ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I believe 
that the latter part of this Question de- 
scribes correctly what has taken place 
with regard to the Transvaal; and I 
should say that, if occasion arises to ask 
for money for the purposes indicated in 
the first part of the Question, it cer- 
tainly would be asked by the method of 
submitting an Estimate; and we should 
submit that Estimate at the earliest 
moment, when we were able to form a 
judgment of what would be required. We 
should also consider that Estimate to 
fall under the same regulations as that 
for the salary of the Resident in the 
Transvaal; but the time has not arrived 
when we shall be able to say whether 
money will be required for that purpose 
or not. Itis possible that the arrival of 
Sir Hercules Robinson in this country, 
which is expected to take place shortly, 
will advance our decision on that subject. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — PARLIA- 
MENTARY OATH (MR. BRADLAUGH). 


Mr. LEWIS: Sir, I wish, as a mat- 
ter affecting the Privileges of the House, 
to call your attention to a paragraph 
which appears in all the papers this 
morning, in reference to Mr. Bradlaugh. 
It refers to the Resolution passed by the 
House last Friday, and it states— 


‘« Mr. Bradlaugh’s position is, that the Reso- 
lution is absolutely illegal, and he will disre- 
gard it and disobey it in the same manner as on 
February 21st last year. He will do this in 
such a way as may be most convenient to him- 
self.” 


Further on, the paragraph states— 


“ He is advised that he has a clear right to 
take and subscribe the Oath by himself. Mr. 
Bradlaugh will previously hold as many large 
meetings as possible, and these meetings will 
culminate in a large London meeting. In any 
contest that may arise with the House, he will 
be always ready to submit to an arrest, without 
questioning the grounds; but he is advised that 
the use of physical force by the House to pre- 
vent his obeying the law is unlawful; and, asit 
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ap from Mr. Justice Field’s decision in 
Bradlaugh v. Erskine, that he has no legal re- 
medy for such unlawful physical force, he will 
take sufficient means to protect himself against 
what he terms the disgraceful force used against 
him outside the House on August 3, 1881.” 

I venture respectfully to ask you, Sir, 
Whether, having regard to the alleged 
threats of Mr. Bradlaugh to ‘“ disre- 
gard and disobey the Resolution of the 
House,” and to ‘‘take sufficient means 
to protect himself against what he 
terms the disgraceful force used against 
him outside the House on the 38rd of 
August, 1881,’ you will communicate 
to the House whether you will take the 
necessary steps to protect the House and 
its Members from the consummation of 
the outrage threatened, and which may 
take place at any moment ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Before you 
answer that Question, Sir, will the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Lewis) allow 
me to ask him whether or not he is 
aware that the paragraph he has read 
emanates from Mr. Bradlaugh? The 
hon. Member states that it appears in 
this morning’s papers; but I did not 
understand him to say that it is signed 
by Mr. Bradlaugh. 

Mr. LEWIS: I did not state positively 
that it came from Mr. Bradlaugh. I 
used the words ‘‘alleged threats.” The 
copy I have read appears in The Times 
and all the morning papers. It has also 
appeared in the newspapers throughout 
the country. In Manchester, where I 
was this morning, it was published in 
exactly the same terms. My Question 
was carefully guarded by the use of the 
words “ alleged threats.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House has re- 
cently passed a Resolution bearing on 
the claims of Mr. Bradlaugh, and it will 
be my duty to see that the Resolution is 
observed. With regard to the contin- 
gency contemplated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), I 
think the House will probably be of 
opinion that it is not for me to take no- 
tice of what appears to be an unau- 
thorized report. If any further action 
on the part of the House should be ne- 
cessary, I have no doubt the House will, 
in its wisdom, give me such instructions 
as may be required. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Is it in the power of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
as at present circumstanced, to repeat 
his action of last year, when he ad- 
vanced to the Table without being called 
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on by you, Sir, went through the form 
of taking the Oath, and threw on the 
Table a piece of paper, signed by him, 
which circumstance led to a very un- 
pleasant and disgraceful scene. 1 want 
to know, Sir, if it is possible for Mr 
Bradlaugh, by so advancing to the 
Table, again to disturb the proceedings 
of the House, and to repeat the scene of 
last Session? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I should consider 
that Mr. Bradlaugh would be disobeying 
the Rules and practice of this House if 
he were to come to the Table to take the 
Oath without having been called upon 
to do so by the Chair. 

Mr. LEWIS: I beg to give Notice 
that, having regard to the answer with 
which Mr. Speaker has just favoured 
the House, I will put a Question to the 
Prime Minister on Friday, as to whe- 
ther the Executive Government have, or 
will provide, sufficient strength to pre- 
vent the outrage contemplated ? 


EAST INDIA (EXPENDITURE), 


Mr. E. STANHOPEsaid, he would ask 
permission to call attention to the No- 
tice of Motion which stood in his name 
for that evening. He desired simply to 
move that it was necessary that early 
steps should be taken to reduce the 
expenditure. The concluding part of 
the Resolution, which suggested the 
appointment of a Committee, was not 
contained in his Notice; but it was an 
addendum to be moved by some other 
Member, which, by mistake, had been 
printed as part of his Motion. 


SOUTHPORT FORESHORE. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr.JESSECOLLINGS: Mr. Speaker, 
I beg to ask leave to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House for the purpose of 
discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance—namely, the Sale of 
the Southport Foreshore to the Lords 
of the Manors. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he rose to Order. 
He wished to know whether the sale of 
a piece of land by the Government was 
a matter of such urgent importance that 
it was necessary to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is it the pleasure 
of the House that Mr. Jesse Collings 
be now heard? [ Cries of *‘ Aye, aye!” 
and ‘No, no!”} 
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The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, Mr. Spzaxer called on 
those Members who supported that 
Motion to rise in their places, and not 
less than 40 Members having accordingly 
risen in their places :— 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said: I have 
to apologize to the House for the course I 
am taking; but when the House has 
heard the statement I have to make, I 
think hon. Members will be disposed to 
agree with me that no apology was ne- 
cessary. Looking to the urgent import- 
ance of the question I am about to dis- 
cuss, I was in hopes that the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) 
to the Question I put to him earlier in 
the evening would have been of such a 
character as to have made it unnecessary 
for me to bring this matter before the 
House in -such a way; but, unfortu- 
nately, such is not the case, for the right 
hon. Gentleman is positive that he will 
not recede from the partial sale which 
has been effected ; and he will only pro- 
mise to use his good offices with the 
Lords of the Manors, so farasavery small 
portion of the foreshore is concerned. 

Mr. DODSON: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will allow me to repeat that my 
good offices were not offered in respect 
to one part of the foreshore only, but on 
the question in general. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS, continuing, 
said. It is only a stronger way of putting 
my case. The right hon. Gentleman 
has reason to know, as I am informed, 
that the Lords of the Manors, who have 
supposed rights over a small portion of 
this foreshore, can now be forced to 
come to terms ; but that if once the pur- 
chase is completed, these landowners, 
whose title is now doubtful, will have 
a clear title from the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, and will refuse to come to terms, in 
which case the Corporation will have to 
fall back upon the good offices of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I do not for a 
moment doubt that those good offices 
will be used in the most rightful man- 
ner; but the case is one of the greatest 
urgency, and if this sale is carried out 
against the wishes of the Corporation, it 
will mean disaster and partial ruin to the 
town. The case is one of very great diffi- 
culty, Iknow; but if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman likes to make an effort, he will be 
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impending over the borough of South- 
port. I have heard the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister, in times gone 
by, use strong, but not exaggerated lan- 
guage, as to the benefit and the glory, 
and the credit which municipal and local 
governments bestow upon the country 
at large. I am inclined to think that 
the municipalities, and all those who are 
engaged in the task of local self-govern- 
ment, should receive the very strongest 
consideration from the Central Govern- 
ment; and I am, therefore, glad the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
is present, because it has been said to 
me during the past week—“ If we could 
only get the Prime Minister to know the 
merits of this case, we are sure he would 
not allow us to be victimized in this 
manner.’ For this reason, as I have 
said, I am glad to see the Prime Minis- 
ter in his place to-night. Now, I have 
had nearly 20 years’ experience of local 
government and municipal government 
in almost all its phases, and in almost 
all kinds of work connected with it; 
and I say, in all my experience, I 
have never known treatment so cruel 
and so much to be lamented as that 
to which this municipality is now 
being subjected. Southport is an im- 
portant town, and has within 30 miles 
of it 4,000,000 of persons. It has been 
described as the sanatorium of the dis- 
trict ; and in the town itself, there is a 
population exceeding 40,000 persons, 
while the increase is more rapid than in 
any other part of England, for it has 
twice doubled its population within the 
last 20 years. The local government of 
the town and the municipality are very 
popular, for they have done a great deal 
for the town in the way of establishing 
all sorts of institutions, such as gardens, 
baths, libraries, and an aquarium; and 
they considered it absolutely necessary 
for the prosperity of the town that the 
land of the foreshore should not go from 
them. To use the words of the Mayor 
of the town— 

‘Tt will be a sad thing for us to have to rely 
on the tender mercies of the representatives 


of the landowners in any improvements we have 
to make.” 


Foreshore. 


To put the case plainly, the local authori- 
ties have published a map of the fore- 
shore. They divide it into two parts— 
one part coloured brown goes all along 
the front of the town, and is about 4,000 
acres, the frontage to the sea being 
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longs to the borough of Preston, and | claims to the foreshore in question, and 


contains about 5,000 acres. These two 
lots of 9,000 acres have been sold by the 
Duchy for £15,000, about 5,000 acres 
to one landlord and 4,000 to another, 
and it seems to me there is only one 
way out of this compact. The Mayor 
and Corporation are willing to give 
almost anything for the foreshore in 
front of their town. In order to pre- 
vent the sale being carried out, they are 
willing to give a premium on the price 
paid for the land to the extent of 5 or 
10 per cent. They are even willing to 
give £15,000 for the one plot of 4,000 
acres, leaving out altogether the larger 
plot of 5,000 acres, which is agricultural 
land. I just want to refer to the corre- 
spondence which has taken place in this 
matter, and I will detain the House as 
briefly as I can. I will quote no more 
than is absolutely necessary. The ques- 
tion was first raised by the Corporation 
of Southport in October, 1880, on their 
application in regard to the land to the 
Duchy. The Duchy sent a surveyor to 
survey the land they proposed to buy, 
and Mr. Cartwright, the surveyor, 
named a sum of £9,000, and wished to 
know if the Corporation would purchase 
on these terms. On the 19th March, 
1881, an additional piece of land was 
asked for, and correspondence went on 
regarding it until April, 1881, when a 
letter was addressed to the Duchy, asking 
for some information as to the claims 
made on the foreshore by the trustees 
of the two landlords in question. On 
April 13, 1881, the Town Clerk wrote 
and stated that the reason the Corpora- 
tion wished to have this information 
was because the trustees of those two 
landowners claimed to be the owners in 
fee of the whole of the foreshore, co- 
extensive with the borough of South- 
port. On May 24, 1881, the Town 
Clerk further wrote, and speaking on 
the Southport and Cheshire Railway Bill 
of 1881, then before Parliament, said 
they had petitioned against it, giving 
the authority of Mr. Whitaker that the 
foreshore belonged to the Duchy. The 
Attorney General of the Duchy, in evi- 
dence given on the Bill, disputed the 
rights of thosetwo landlords, but declared 
that the Duchy had full rights. There 
was, therefore, the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General of the Duchy and Solicitor 
General of the Duchy in support of the 
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that the Duchy had full powers over it. 
On July 4, 1881, the Town Clerk wrote 
to the Surveyor General of the Duchy, 
and asked the very pertinent question 
whether, as the purchase of this piece 
of land would probably involve a law- 
suit, it could not be obtained at a lower 
price than the sum named? A few 
days afterwards, the Surveyor General, 
in acknowledging the receipt of the 
letter, said that the town authorities 
appeared to lay too much stress on the 
validity of any claim which might be 
set up adverse to the Duchy in regard 
to the piece of land in question; but 
added that the Town Clerk was quite at 
liberty to use such arguments, in order 
to get the price of the land reduced ; 
and, having regard to the fact that the 
land was to be used for public purposes, 
he was prepared to advise the Chancellor 
of the Duchy to let the Corporation have 
it for £10,000. The Corporation then 
endeavoured to get from the represen- 
tatives of the landowners an abstract 
of their title, or something upon which 
they founded their title. The Duchy 
complained of the delay on the part of 
the Corporation ; and that delay could 
be explained by the fact, which was per- 
fectly well known, that Corporations in 
general referred those matters to Stand- 
ing Committees, and that was the course 
followed in this case. On August 26, 
1881, the Town Clerk wrote, saying 
that the Council had decided to purchase 
the foreshore from the Duchy. That 
letter was acknowledged by the Surveyor 
General, who, in his reply, on the 29th 
of August, said the terms of the agree- 
ment would be drawn up by the Soli- 
citor of the Duchy. On the 9th of Sep- 
tember, the Town Clerk wrote, and 
asked for an interview, in order that 
they might discuss certain matters 
arising out of the subject, prior to the 
business being referred to the Solicitor. 
The next letter from the Town Olerk 
was of September 15, and said that 
he was instructed by the Sub-Committee 
to recommend the Town Council to pur- 
chase the rights of the Duchy in the 
foreshore for £9,500. On the 14th of 
October, he wrote again to the same 
effect; and asking if it would not be 
better to send a proof of the agreement, 
embodying the terms of the purchase, 
for perusal? Mr. Whitaker, writing 
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the next day, said he thought it would 
be better to prepare a draft agreement, 
embodying the terms, and that it should 
be sent to him for his approval. Then 
there is nothing of importance in the 
Correspondence until we come to the 7th 
of September, when Messrs. Prior, the 
London Agents of the Southport Cor- 
poration, wrote to Mr. Whitaker, en- 
closing the proposed agreement for the 
purchase of part of the foreshore on the 
part of the Corporation. I may say, in 
passing, that the agreement has never 
been formally rejected. It was not re- 
turned to the Corporation, and it is in 
the hands of the Duchy at the present 
time. I am told that all agreements, 
when they are done with, are returned, 
and that the legal advisers of the Cor- 
— lay great stress on this point. 

here was in the terms of the agree- 
ment a clause to the effect that, subject 
to the authority of Parliament being 
obtained, the vendors agreed to sell, 
and the purchasers to purchase, certain 
portions of land, being part of the fore- 
shore, for the sum of £9,500. If the 
Act of Parliament was not obtained 
by the Ist of September, 1884, then it 
would be void ; and it was signed by the 
London Agent of the Corporation and 
the Town Clerk, and addressed to Mr. B. 
Inglehardt on the part of the Duchy. 
Coming down to the 4thof January, 1882, 
the Solicitor to the Duchy wrote to say 
that it would be impossible to deal with 
the draft agreement until he had had an 
opportunity of conferring with some of 
the heads of the deputation on the 27th 
of January, 1882. Mr. Whitaker, writing 
to the Town Clerk, said that, although 
he had had no definite instructions, he 
had had the opportunity of forming an 
opinion on the subject, and that he felt 
some confidence in stating his belief 
that sanction might fairly be anticipated 
of the arrangement provisionally; and, 
in the interview which was to take place 
with the Chancellor, he thought the re- 
presentatives of the Corporation ought 
to be prepared to state the sum that 
could be paid down as whole or part of 
the purchase money. That was a very 
serious alteration; and the representa- 
tives of the Corporation asked that they 
should go back to the original agree- 
ment, as they were not prepared to pay 
down the purchase money. I now come 
to the letter of the 21st February, 1882, 
which is the most important of the whole 
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correspondence, and which the Duchy 
set great store by, as they say it put an 
end to the whole correspondence. But 
there is not one word in the letter put- 
ting an end to the correspondence, and 
I venture to say that no hon. Gentle- 
man who hears it read will dream that 
any such thing as breaking off the ne- 
gotiations was intended in it; the Town 
Clerk simply wrote to Mr. Whitaker, 
to the effect that it was of vital import- 
ance to the town that the foreshore in 
front of it should be in the hands of 
the Corporation; and that accordingly 
the Committee had decided to ask the 
Chancellor of the Duchy to receive a 
deputation, in order to show him that it 
was impossible for them to enter into 
anything but a provisional agreement, 
and to ask him also to sanction such an 
agreement, after showing him the desir- 
ability of the foreshore being in the 
hands of the Corporation. That depu- 
tation was never sent to the late Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
John Bright), and reasons why it was 
never sent have been given by the Cor- 
poration. There are other letters; but 
in none of them is there any ques- 
tion of putting an end to the negotia- 
tions. They wished to try the claim 
of the landowners to ‘the foreshore be- 
fore they purchased it; and, in fact, 
there is a letter from the Town Clerk 
to the Corporation to the trustees of 
the landowners, to the effect that he 
would accept service of a writ in order 
to try the matter, as the Corporation 
were anxious to have the matter settled. 
Other correspondence followed, which 
brought the matter down to the present 
time. On March 29, the Town Clerk 
wrote again to the Solicitor to the Duchy, 
saying he hoped, at an early date, to 
wait upon Mr. Bright; but all these 
things showed that there was simply a 
hitch inthe negotiations. Then there was 
a letter calling Mr. Whitaker’s attention 
to a debate that had taken place in the 
Southport Town Oouncil, when a Town 
Councillor had said that the Duchy had 
offered to sell the whole of the fore- 
shore for a sum of less than £15,000. 
In reply, the Solicitor to the Duchy 
wrote, saying it would be time enough 
for the Duchy to commence litiga- 
tion when its rights were infringed. 
On January 4, 1883, there was a letter 
from the Solicitor to the landowners, 
furnishing the Corporation with the long- 
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expected abstract of title, comprising 
some 136 folios, with maps, &c.; and the 
Town Olerk, having examined it, re- 
ported, on the 24th March, that the land- 
owners had no title to the foreshore. In 
fact, the right of the Duchy to sell the 
foreshore has never been contested. 
They agreed to aclause ; but the Duchy 
felt their full right of sale, or they would 
not have considered the question of sell- 
ing. This was on the 6th of April, and 
on the 7th, the Mayor of Preston, in 
cross-examination, was asked by the 
landowners’ counsel to whom the fore- 
shore belonged, and he replied-—‘‘ To the 
Duchy of Lancaster.”’ ‘‘ But,” said the 
counsel, ‘‘ you are aware that we are the 
owners,” to which the Mayor replied— 
‘‘No; Iam not.” No doubt, the land- 
owners were somewhat frightened at the 
position which the Duchy were taking 
with regard to its rights in the sale of 
this larger portion of the foreshore to 
the Corporation of Preston; and also 
by the evidence of the Mayor of Preston, 
a man of great standing and influence in 
the locality. Therefore it was that, on 
the same evening, they opened negotia- 
tions with the Duchy. This was on 
the 6th April; and without troubling the 
House further, I may say that, on the 
9th, the Mayor, who happened to be in 
the Committee Room of the House, 
heard, almost by accident, that the fore- 
shore had been sold to the landowners. 
I am sure that, on such a matter, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter will extend the sympathy which I 
know he feels for municipalities to this 
Corporation, placed, as they are, in this 
unfortunate position. The Town Clerk 
wrote to Mr. Whitaker, Solicitor to the 
Duchy, expressing a desire to avert a 
state of things which those members of 
the Corporation who were in London 
considered would be disastrous to the 
best interests of the town of Southport. 
They claimed the right to regard the 
original offer of the Duchy, to sell the 
foreshore to the Corporation, as still 
open; but, at the same time, they 
offered, if necessary, on their own re- 
sponsibility, to vary the terms which 
they had offered. This, in my opinion, 
shows the earnestness and public spirit 
of these men, who, as members of the 
Corporation, without profit to themselves, 
but with that patriotic feeling which has 
made England what it is, take part in 
managing the affairs of the community 
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in which they live, and give their ser- 
vices for the good of their fellows. This 
is a spirit which has long distinguished 
the English people, and which, in the 
case of Municipal Corporations, pro- 
duces as good and earnest work as is 
done by any body of men, however well 
ae they may be, or however high the 
onours which they may receive; and I 
say that such men, who represent autho- 
rities best in English life, should receive 
the hearty care and consideration of the 
Government. These gentlemen knew 
very well that they must run risks, as 
members of other Corporations have 
done. They knew there was no time to 
go to the Corporation; and, therefore, 
they were prepared to sign a contract, 
making themselves personally respon- 
sible for the payment of the purchase 
money, in the event of the Corporation 
declining to endorse their action. They 
knew the landowners had their crea- 
tures in the Council, and that others of 
the body, under fear of threatened liti- 
gation, might sway the Corporation into 
backing out of any contract that might 
be made, as the Town Clerk, in the 
letter which I am paraphrasing, said— 
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“The members of the Corporation then pre- 
sent in London, consisting of the Mayor, an 
Alderman, and two Members of the Council asked 
for a favourable answer from the Duchy, on the 
ground, if on no other, that the public interest 
was of no less interest and solicitude to the 
Crown than to the Corporation.” 


That was on the 9th of April, and on 
the 15th there came out certain elabo- 
rate heads of an agreement between the 
Duchy and the landowners, for the 
sale and purchase of the foreshore for 
£15,000, £2,000 of which was paid down 
almost immediately. On the same day 
the Town Clerk received a reply from 
the Solicitor to the Duchy to his letter 
of the previous day, to which I have 
referred. Mr. Whitaker, the Solicitor, 
said that the proposal of the members 
of the Corporation had been submitted 
to the Duchy authorities, who had de- 
cided upon accepting the offer of the 
landowners. This resulted in further 
negotiations, based upon a protest on 
the part of the Corporation of South- 
port, who maintained that they had been 
promised the first refusal, and demanded 
that no other offer should be entertained 
until theirs was disposed of ; and in re- 
ference to this point the interviews be- 
tween the authorities of the Duchy and 
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the representatives of the Town Council 
are worthy of attention. To those re- 
presentations Mr. Whitaker replied that 
all negotiations were off; but added 
that he would entertain an offer if made 
before 3 o’clock in the day; this com- 
munication being received at 1 o’clock. 
The representatives of the Council re- 
tired, and, after consultation with the 
Town Clerk, they returned and made 
an offer of £9,500, with an offer, if 
necessary, to go up to £10,000. The 
Surveyor General and the Solicitor to 
the Duchy declared, however, that that 
amount was useless; and when the Cor- 
poration’s representatives tried to ascer- 
tain what would be taken, one of those 
two gentlemen took out a pencil and 
figured down £12,000 as the amount 
that would be accepted. That was at 3 
o’clock. Atlength they got the time ex- 
tended to 5 o’clock, and ultimately until 
7 o'clock, as if they were criminals ask- 
ing for a short respite because they 
hoped a reprieve would arrive, instead 
of being the representatives of the Cor- 
poration of a great town. I feel some- 
what warmly about the treatment of 
these gentlemen, for I believe in Corpo- 
rations and in representative local go- 
vernment. The deputation then offered 
£12,000 on their own personal respon- 
sibility. They came down to this House 
at 4 o’clock, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) expressed 
his sympathy with them, offered his 
assistance, and asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
to give them aninterview. Surely, this 
was a cheap enough thing; but it was 
refused. Later in the evening the re- 
quest for an interview was renewed, 
after the arrival of the Mayor of South- 
port, who had posted up for the purpose 
again. It was again refused, and I will 
not trust myself to say what I think of 
this refusal. The excuse of the right 
hon. Gentleman for his refusal was, that 
there was a point of law involved ; but 
I would ask what had any question of 
law to do with the Duchy of Lancaster ? 
These gentlemen were willing to buy 
certain lands from the Duchy, and, in 
doing so, to take the risk of whatever 
legal proceedings might be instituted 
against them on that account; and the 
Duchy was not asked, or expected, to 
rotect the Corporation against any 
awsuit on the part of the representa- 
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tives of the landowners. It turned out, 
however, that the question of law had 
to do with the matter in another and 
more objectionable way, because it was 
announced in the Committee on the 
Ribble Navigation Bill, on the next day, 
that the foreshore had been sold by the 
Duchy to the landowners, and the coun- 
sel, in stating the fact, said that the 
Duchy had sold, ‘‘ Peace instead of war.” 
What, as a matter of fact, had they 
done? In a conflict between 45,000 peo- 
ple and their rights the Duchy had taken 
the side of the two landowners against 
the 45,000, and had given them a legal 
and an unquestionable title to the fore- 
shore; and they had done this, with the 
original agreement between themselves 
and the Corporation in their possession. 
It had never been returned or annulled 
in any way. The Town Clerk of South- 
port wrote a further letter to Mr. Whita- 
ker, on the 12th of April, renewing his 
protest against the right ‘of the Duchy 
to sell the foreshore, in face of the non- 
cancelled agreement to séll to the Cor- 
poration ; and to that hd received the 
somewhat off-hand reply that Mr. Whit- 
aker declined to make any reply to in- 
quiries which he deemed ‘‘ wanting both 
in pertinence and propriety.” Then, on 
the 19th, there was a letter from the 
representative of the landowners to 
the Duchy of Lancaster, in which it 
was stated that the landowners owned 
19-20ths of the land within the borough 
of Southport, and had, therefore, far 
greater interest in the welfare of 
the town than the Corporation. The 
fact, however, that, because they 
already possess 19-20ths of the land 
in the borough, therefore the remain- 
ing twentieth should be given them is 
a position I venture to dispute. The 
Corporation also protested ugainst this, 
because they knew that if the remaining 
twentieth was handed to the landowners, 
they would become masters of all the 
position relative to the progress and im- 
provements in the town. An offer has 
been made of the good offices of the 
Duchy with the Lords of the Manor, as 
regards the treatment of the Corporation 
in this matter ; and, as an illustration of 
that treatment, and how little those good 
offices may avail, may I mention that in 
1878 the Duchy of Lancaster sold to the 
Corporation 120 acres of land for £340 
for the purpose of making a carriage 
drive and other improvements; but the 
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landowners claimed for the rights in the 
same land no less than £21,000, and it 
was only by threats of litigation that 
they were induced to abate their demand 
until it reached £7,000, which the Cor- 
poration paid. It is, after all, a sort of 
Rule of Three sum; if, in 1876, the 
landowners claimed £21,000 for 120 acres 
of land, with a defective title, or no title 
at all, what are they likely to demand 
for 4,000 or 5,000 acres, over which they 
have a full title conferred by the Duchy 
of Lancaster ? The whole sea front of the 
town will be in the hands of two people, 
and the Corporation, before they can 
make their intended gardens and other 
improvements in that direction, will have 
to buy back this land for some fabulous 
sum; while, as the Mayor had said— 
‘‘Parliament has no idea how we are 
ground down from the same quarter.” 
There is yet another very serious matter. 
Last year a scheme was promoted for the 
making of a railway along the foreshore 
—in fact, along the whole front of that 
town. One of thelandownersis favourable 
to that scheme, which may be brought 
forward again; so that the town stands 
in danger of having this railway made 
at no distant date, to the utter ruin of 
the community. I would, therefore, re- 
new my appeal to the Prime Minister 
and to the Chancellor of the Duchy, that, 
even at the risk of a small loss to the 
Duchy, they will secure the foreshore to 
the inhabitants of the town. I beg of 
them to remember that the public inte- 
rests of a great borough of 45,000 people, 
rapidly increasing, a town which, as the 
sanatorium of a large district, is worthy 
of far more consideration than the inte- 
rests of two landowners, who, however 
respectable they may be—and I have no 
word to say against them in that respect 
—have no right to control the interesta 
of the large population of the borough. 
I can only say, in conclusion, that if 
the Government persist in ratifying this 
bargain, they will not only commit a 
blunder, but they will turn a blunder 
into a disgrace. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


Sm EDWARD WATKIN: I am 
bound to say, Sir, that I have never 
seen a greater blunder than has been 
made in this case by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
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of Lancaster ; and I can only assume that 
it must have occurred, or, at any rate, 
originated, in the interregnum between 
the resignation of his Predecessor, the 
right hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright), and the appointment of 
the present Chancellor. What the Go- 
vernment have done has simply been 
to place a monopoly in the hands of 
two landowners, as against the public 
and the Corporation of Southport. Is it 
to be supposed that these contracts 
entered into suddenly, and to some ex- 
tent in the dark, should be carried out 
without Parliament having any know- 
ledge of them at all? The House is 
made cognizant of most contracts by 
their being laid on the Table; and I 
would ask whether it is to be assumed, 
for a moment, that the Chancellor of the 
Duchy is to be allowed to make a con- 
tract vitally affecting the interests of the 
45,000 inhabitants of Southport, and 
millions of people outside it, without the 
House having any control over the 
transaction? It is time the House 
should show its authority over these 
contracts, made for the Duchy by a 
single Member of the Government. 
There are places where the Board of 
Trade hold that the foreshores should 
belong to the country; and I maintain 
that, if they are alienated at all, it 
should be in the interest of the public, 
and not of private individuals. One 
Department responsible to Parliament 
is protecting the interests of the country 
in this direction ; while a practically 
irresponsible Member of the Cabinet is 
bartering them away. In this case a 
bargain appears to have been made 
with the landowners, without notice 
to persons with whom the Duchy had 
previously been treating ; and it seems 
to me to have been an act of the 
grossest bad faith. At any rate, it 
would be so regarded among common- 
sense men of business. It is a bad 
bargain in itself, and ought to be re- 
considered ; and I hope the House will 
step in, as far as it can, and insist on an 
inquiry being made, with a view to 
having the whole matter put right. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he would suggest to the hon. Member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) to use 
his endeavours with his hon. Friends, in 
order that they should shorten their 
speeches in relation to this question, or 
they might lay themselves open to the 
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charge of Obstruction. He (Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett) thought that a great deal 
of unnecessary fuss had been made about 
the matter, and that it might safely be 
left in the hands of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
case to which his hon. Friend (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) had called attention was, no 
doubt, one of great hardship to the town 
immediately concerned; but a much 
wider question than the interests of 
Southport was involved in it, because it 
had reference to the rights and interests 
of many towns throughout the Kingdom. 
The question was, whether the Crown, 
as a Corporation, ought to have regard 
solely to its private interests; or whe- 
ther it should have regard to the in- 
terests of the public? He (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) unhesitatingly maintained that 
those who acted for the Crown, as a 
Corporation, ought to have no regard 
for the private interests of the Crown to 
the exclusion of public rights. The 
question was one of vast and far-reaching 
importance. He believed the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) had acted in 
strict accordance with the traditions of 
the Office of the Duchy of Lancaster— 
that was to say, he had endeavoured to 
make as much money as he could, to be 
transmitted to the particular purposes of 
the Duchy. In doing so, he must be 
held to have acted in accordance with 
the policy of those who conducted the 
business of the Duchy. He (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) could only regret the impotence 
of the House in this matter. He wished 
to call attention to the fact that the 
right hon. Gentleman was the only ser- 
vant of the Crown in that House over 
whom the House had absolutely no con- 
trol. He was the only Member of the 
Government over whose administration 
the House had no authority. The House 
did not vote his salary, which came 
from the income of the Duchy; and it 
was open to question whether the House 
ought to recognize and give Parlia- 
mentary title to the acts of an officer 
over whom it had no control. That was 
a subject which, he thought, was fairly 
open to discussion; but he thought it 
was beyond question that the sale to the 
Lords of the Manors of this foreshore 
was a transaction which the House 


should condemn. He hoped the House 
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was not disposed to approve the trans- 
action, and he could only say for him- 
self that if his hon. Friend the Member 
for Ipswich thought it right to go toa 
division, he should vote with him, as a 
protest against the action of the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster with 
regard to this matter. 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, the hon. Gentle- 
man who has brought forward this Mo- 
tion (Mr. Jesse Collings), and the two 
hon. Members who have spoken since, 
have all of them spoken as if the Duchy 
of Lancaster had been the absolute or 
undisputed possessor of this foreshore ; 
but I must remind them, when they talk 
of the hardships of the foreshore being 
in the hands of riparian proprietors, that 
they were claimants, and strong claim- 
ants, to the exclusive possession of the 
foreshore. It was a legal question whe- 
ther they were not the owners of it; 
therefore, if the Duchy had sold their 
interests to the Corporation, the Corpo- 
ration would still have had to deal with 
these riparian owners, and they would 
have had either to fight it out with the 
riparian proprietors, or make terms with 
them. The hon. Gentleman who brought 
forward this Motion made very light of the 
claims of the riparian proprietors, and, 
in one part of his speech, said that Mr. 
Whitaker, as Solicitor to the Duchy, had 
declined to admit them ; but there was 
practical proof of the difficulty created 
by the claim of the riparian proprietors. 
What took place in 1878, to which the 
hon. Member has himself adverted, 
and to which I called the attention of 
the deputation who waited upon me this 
afternoon? In 1878, the Duchy sold its 
interest in part of the foreshore to the 
Corporation for a sum of about £300, or 
a little more; and the Corporation had 
next to negotiate with the riparian pro- 
prietors, and to pay them some £7,000 
or £8,000 for their titles to the same 
part. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Since 
then, the abstract of title has been 
given ; and, that having been examined 
by the Corporation, it has been found 
that no title really existed at the time. 
The Corporation would have sued the 
landlords to get that money back, but for 
the fact that they are precluded by some 
formality. Therefore, what occurred in 
1878 has been proved to be a different 
ana and the case does not apply at 
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Mr. DODSON: The abstract of title 
was furnished to the Duchy. It showed, 
at all events, a fightable claim. But I 
will put it upon still higher grounds. 
The Corporation were perfectly aware 
of the difficulty which they would have 
with the riparian proprietors if they 
acquired the interest of the Duchy; for 
there is a letter, written in 1881 by the 
Town Clerk to the Solicitor to the Duchy, 
in which he uses this phrase— 

“The Corporation, in purchasing the fore- 
shore from the Crown, will be most certainly 
purchasing a heavy lawsuit with it.”’ 

Had they acquired the interest of the 
Duchy, they would have still the claims 
of the riparian proprietors to deal with, 
and the Corporation had learnt by ex- 
perience that it is a very serious ques- 
tion to deal with. The hon. Baronet 
who spoke from the Bench above (Sir 
Edward Watkin) said it was a matter 
of bad faith on the part of the Duchy 
officials. Having held the Office for so 
_ short a time, the expression does not 
apply to me, for I was not Chancellor 
when the negotiations took place ; but, 
cn behalf of the officials of the Duchy, 
who are gentlemen who discharge their 
duties loyally and faithfully, I must 
protest against any imputations of bad 
faith raised against them because they 
interpreted certain documents differently 
from some other people, the represen- 
tatives of the Corporation. The hon. 
Member who introduced this question 
went, at great length, through the Cor- 
respondence, and gave a résumé from 
his point of view. I trust I may be 
allowed very briefly to point out the view 
of the Duchy. The position is this— 
About two years ago the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of the Duchy and a Committee of 
the Town Council of Southport entered 
into a verbal arrangement for the sale 
by the Duchy of their rights in the fore- 
shore to the town. The terms of the 
arrangement were, unfortunately, not re- 
duced into writing, as they ought to have 
been, and there is a question between 
the parties concerned as to what they 
really were. As a sample of the inac- 
curacies which have, unfortunately, be- 
come current in consequence, I may refer 
to a letter which the hon. Member him- 
self has brought forward and quoted. It 
was stated, at a public meeting, amongst 
other things, that the Duchy had offered 
to sell the whole of the foreshore for a 
sum of less than £15,000, and to guaran- 
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tee the town from all lawsuits in any 
shape or form. Now, the fact is, that it 
is the practice of the Duchy never to 
enter into covenants for title, and, there- 
fore, it never gives a guarantee; and the 
Corporation had knowledge of this, for 
it had been so informed on a recent pur- 
chase of part of this very foreshore. This 
shows how loosely the negotiation was 
conducted, and how little reliance is to 
be placed upon the recollection of any- 
thing not reduced into writing. But 
the contention on the part of the Duchy 
is this—that whatever were the terms of 
the verbal agreement, it is admitted, on 
both sides, that they were to be subject 
to the sanction of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy on the one side, and the Oorpo- 
ration on the other. Further, it is quite 
clear, from the letter of the Town Clerk 
on the 14th of October, 1881, that in his 
view the price and the area were the 
only terms agreed on, and the other 
terms were to be arranged between him- 
self and the Duchy Solicitor afterwards. 
A dispute afterwards arose, as to whe- 
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' ther the agreement was to be a provi- 


sional one or not. When the draft 
agreement, formulated by the Committee, 
was sent to the Duchy Solicitor, he found 
it was to be provisional only, upon the 
Corporation asking, if they thought fit, 
for Parliamentary sanction at any time 
within three years—in other words, that 
the Duchy were to be fast bound for 
three years, while the Corporation re- 
mained free. The Duchy Solicitor ob- 
jected to that, stating that he was not 
prepared to accept an agreement in- 
volving the proposition. In February, 
1882, the Town Clerk wrote to the effect, 
that he must adhere to the proposal laid 
down, or that the negotiation must 
come to an end. Surely that was break- 
ing off the negotiations. Then he goes 
on to say— 

“Tnasmuch as it is of vital importance to the 
town that the foreshore should be in the hands 
of the ratepayers, it is proposed to ask the 
Chancellor of the Duchy to receive a deputa- 
tion from the ratepayers, and request him to 
sanction an arrangement similar in principle to 
the draft already sent.” 


No copy of the draft was sent as proposed 
to the Chancellor. No application was 
made to receive a deputation, and, as a 
matter of fact, no such deputation took 
place. Then there came the letter which 
the hon. Gentleman referred to—namely, 
the letter of the 29th March, from ihe 
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Town Clerk to the Solicitor of the Duchy, 
in which he said he was informed that 
the solicitors to the Lords of the Manors 
proposed to submit their claim to a Court 
of Law, and that the Corporation, ‘‘ as 
intending purchasers,’”’ were anxious to 
know what course it was proposed to 
pursue, and asking to be informed at an 
early date. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
letter referred to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman described the Corporation as in- 
tending purchasers, and yet he said that 
the negotiations had been broken off. 

Mr. DODSON: Yes; I say so; for 
the letter of the 29th of March is not a 
renewal of negotiations with the Duchy 
officials ; but, on the contrary, it re-states 
the intention of the Corporation to ap- 
peal to the Chancellor. The Solicitor 
to the Duchy answered, on the 19th of 
April, to the effect that he had no infor- 
mation to give. The position, therefore, 
was that, in February, the Town Clerk, 
on behalf of the Committee of the Cor- 
poration, broke up the negotiations, and 
said he would appeal to the Chancellor, 
and on the 29th March he wrote to ask 
for certain information. The date of the 
letter in which they broke off negotia- 
tions with the Duchy officials was the 
21st of February, and the letter to which 
he had just referred was the 29th of 
March, 1882. After this letter they took 
no steps to approach either the officials or 
the Chancellor in any way. After 12 or 
18 months had elapsed, surely the Duchy 
were entitled to consider not only that 
negotiations were at an end, but that 
there was no intention of re-opening 
them. I have a further confirmation of 
that, and that is that the view taken by 
the Town Clerk and the Corporation 
themselves was to the effect that, by their 
letter of the 21st of February, negotia- 
tions were broken off. The Town Clerk, 
in March, 1882, distinctly stated to the 
solicitors to the landowners that the 
negotiations between the Duchy and the 
Corporation had terminated. In May, 
1882, the Corporation gave practical 
proof of this, for they entered into an 
agreement with the landowners for the 
sete of an easement over part of 

e shore; although, in February, the 
Town Olerk had said he could enter into 
no agreement with them, unless the 
Duchy would waive its claim to the fore- 
shore, neither could he settle with the 
Duchy unless the landowners would 
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waive their claim. This, again, was a 
further confirmation of the fact that the 
Corporation did not look upon the title 
of the trustees as valueless. Our con- 
tention is that not only were the nego- 
tiations with the Duchy admittedly ter- 
minated, but that the Corporation were 
absolutely in treaty with persons claim- 
ing adversely to the Duchy to purchase 
from them a part of this very foreshore. 
In this state of the case the Duchy and 
the landowners were brought together in 
a Committee Room in which the Ribble 
Navigation Bill was investigated, and 
the representatives of the Corporation 
were there in the Committee Rvom for 
several days, sitting side by side with 
the representatives of both. They made 
no effort to re-open negotiations with the 
Duchy, nor any attempt to deal with 
them for the foreshore till the 9thof April. 
The riparian proprietors made an offer 
to the Duchy on the morning of that 
day ; and on that day the Corporation, 
whether they had heard of that offer or 
not, I do not know ; but they came for- 
ward with an altogether new proposal, 
and not with a suggestion to revive the 
old negotiations. They made us an offer 
in the afternoon. The two offers were 
very carefully considered ; and we con- 
cluded that the offer of the landowners 
was, on the whole, the best, and it was at- 
tended with the great advantage that it 
closed the door against litigation. The 
Duchy were perfectly free to deal with 
either party, or with neither of them. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”?] That is the position we 
take up. We maintain that, inasmuch 
as the negotiations with the Corporation 
had failed, we were entirely free to deal 
with anyone. Now, it has been said we 
ought to have specially considered the 
interests of the Corporations as a public 
body, and that, in dealing with such 
matters, we ought not to forget the 
claim of public bodies. My answer to 
that is that it is the practice of the 
Duchy in such matters to weigh and 
consider such claims on the part of pub- 
lic bodies; but we do not .think that 
they are to outweigh all other conside- 
rations. In this particular case, if we 
had given a preference to the Corpora- 
tion, and accepted from them what we 
thought an offer, on the whole, less good 
for the Crown than that made by the 
riparian proprietors, we should still not 
have placed the Corporation in the posi- 
tion of being masters of their own fore- 
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shore, because they would even then 
have had to deal with the riparian pro- 
prietors. It is said the latter have 
asked a largely-increased price for their 
right above that which they had them- 
selves given to the Duchy. I am not 
aware what they have asked; but if 
they have demanded a larger price 
than they gave to the Duchy, they did 
so for the very simple reason that they 
now own the whole title to the fore- 
shore. The Duchy, as it were, formerly 
held one-half, and the riparian proprie- 
tors the other half. Of course, when 
the two halves are put together, who- 
ever has got them will ask for the whole 
considerably more than one party would 
ask for his half. The hon. Member 
said I had refused to give an audience 
to certain members of the Corporation 
on the evening of Monday, the 9th, when 
we had decided to close with the offer 
of the landowners, and the matter was 
placed in the hands of the agents of the 
Duchy on the Ribble Navigation Bill, 
to settle with the landowners upon the 
basis of that offer. After the Commit- 
tee had broken up that evening I was 
asked to go out into the Lobby to speak 
to some gentlemen connected with the 
Corporation. I felt it would be quite 
impossible for me, having intrusted the 
matter to the agents of the Duchy, be- 
hind the backs of those gentlemen, per- 
sonally, to enter into negotiations with 
anyone. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: What I 
complained of was that a simple request 
for an audience on the part of the Mayor 
and Corporation of Southport was re- 
fused by the Chancellor of the Duchy ; 
and I complained of the want of courtesy 
and of the want of appreciation of the 
position the Corporation occupied. 

Mr. DODSON : I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman there was no intention to 
display a want of courtesy or want of 
appreciation of the Corporation’s posi- 
tion. The reason why I declined to see 
the representatives of the Corporation 
was simply the one I have mentioned. 
In conclusion, I can only say I greatly 
regret that there should have been any 
disappointment felt by the Corporation 
at the conclusion arrived at. I cannot, 
however, see that their position would 
have been so very materialiy better if 
they had acquired our disputed title to the 
foreshore. I can only repeat what I said 
to the deputation which waited upon me 
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this afternoon—namely, that if I can, by 
using my good offices as mediator, in 
any way bring about an amicable settle- 
ment between the two parties concerned, 
it will afford me very sincere pleasure 
to do so. 

Mr. SLAGG: As one of those who 
know Southport very well indeed, and 
also as one acquainted with the cir- 
stances of the case, I feel bound to 
say a few words with regard to this very 
serious grievance. Southport is a most 
enterprizing place. It has an energetic 
Corporation; and the very essence of 
its success as a watering-place is that 
it should have control of this foreshore. 
In that respect I consider they have re- 
ceived very terrible injury indeed. It 
must be clear to the House that there 
is a very great difference between the 
position Southport now holds and that 
which it would have occupied if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster had treated it 
as it ought and deserved to be treated. 
The difference is this—that the riparian 
proprietors have now got possession of 
that valuable, and to Southport indis- 
pensable, foreshore; and whatever is 
spent upon it will be for the substan- 
tial benefit of those proprietors, instead 
of for the benefit and advantage of the 
town and public at large. It seems to 
me that the right hon. Gentleman had, 
at one time, an opportunity of dealing 
with the Duchy’s rights in a manner ad- 
vantageous to the Corporation of South- 
port; but that opportunity was lost. He 
had, in fact, a golden opportunity of 
dealing with all the interests involved 
in a way which would have been satis- 
factory to each of the parties ; and I fail 
to gather from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s answer whether he was tempted 
from that rational course by a desire to 
avoid a law suit, or a desire to get more 
money for the Duchy property. It seems 
to me that there was no difficulty in so 
treating the question of the transfer of 
the property, that the rights of the Oor- 
poration might have been absolutely and 
entirely safeguarded. The Oorporation 
of Southport were perfectly prepared to 
buy the property with all the risks at- 
taching to it, and I am sure they 
would have confronted the legal diffi- 
culties with confidence and success. 
The case of the Corporation is one 
which, to my mind, has really no avenues 
of explanation open to it. The people 
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of Southport have a great grievance, 
and I hope it is not yet too late to re- 
verse the policy of the Duchy in this 
matter. I understand that the affixing 
of the seal to a document is the culmi- 
nating act in transactions of this charac- 
ter, and that the seal has not yet been 
attached in this case. I hope, therefore, 
that the strong representations made to 
the right hon. Gentleman will induce 
him to exercise all the influence in his 
power in order to avert what threatens 
to be a great disaster to the town of 
Southport. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I admit that, 
apart from the method in which this 
matter is introduced, the question is one 
which may be fairly brought under the 
discussion of the House. There are two 
lights in which the matter may be 
viewed. The one is the conduct of an 
administrative Department of the Go- 
vernment, and the other is to obtain the 
utmost possible advantage for the Cor- 
poration of Southport that the present 
situation will admit of. There may or 
may not be grounds for what has been 
done by the Government. My hon. 
Friend whohas just satdown(Mr.Slagg), 
expressed a hope that the strong repre- 
sentations which have been made to the 
Government will be allowed to have an 
important bearing upon the agreement 
which have been virtually made. Now 
the question of affixing a seal to a legal 
agreement is not a question which, it is 
very easy to say, could be determined by 
statements made in the House of Com- 
mons. However worthy the attention, 
these statements in themselves might be 
most obviously dealt with, mainly upon 
the position the negotiations have at- 
tained, and on the duties attaching to the 
— between whom the stage has 

een reached. My right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Dodson) has said that he is most 
anxious to afford all the assistance he 
can towards a settlement of the matter 
in a way that should be satisfactory to 
all parties. I have no wish to say any- 
thing in extenuation of the moral con- 
duct of the Government, because that is 
not a matter which at this moment we 
have in view. I take it that my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Collings) will do the best 
he can for the Corporation and people 
of Southport, and I know enough of 
Southport to be able to understand the 
great interest and importance of this 
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question to the people; but my right 
hon. Friend stated that he was most 
anxious to offer all the assistance he 
could, by mediation, towards securing a 
just settlement of the matter. I do not 
think, even if my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ipswich had shown that there 
had been some defect in the conduct of 
the business on the part of the officers 
of the Duchy—which I cannot for 
one moment admit is the case—that 
it would justify my right hon. Friend 
in doing less than fulfilling the obli- 
gations honourably attaching to him 
in the present state of the negotia- 
tion. Iam acquainted with one of the 
riparian owners of these estates. Itis a 
great, and a most important estate; and 
Iam quite convinced that such people as 
the trustees of the Scarisbrick Estate 
ought to be well aware that they would 
be pursuing a most unwise course, in 
the interests of the locality generally, in 
their own interests also, if they were to 
attempt to make an extreme use of any 
rights they may have acquired. My 
right hon. Friend and myself are under 
the impression that it is the desire of 
those parties to deal equitably in the 
matter. If that be so, can the hon. Gen- 
tleman do better than endeavour to 
strengthen the hands of my right hon. 
Friend in the offer of mediation he has 
made for the general good and general 
advantage of both parties? His offer is 
by no means limited to one particular 
part of the foreshore. He is perfectly 
ready and. desirous to be of use with re- 
spect to the whole question. Therefore, 
there can be nothing better than en- 
deavouring to strengthen the hands of 
my right hon. Friend ir giving effect to 
the offer which he has made. Let my 
hon. Friend by all means censure any- 
thing which has been done; but, in the 
present case, no one can say in honour, 
by usage, nor by law, it is possible to 
arrest a regular negotiation for the sale 
of property, when overything has been 
agreed upon, and when nothing remains 
but the formality of affixing the seal. I 
cannot certainly see the advantage of 
pressing upon my right hon. Friend that 
which is morally beyond his power to 
do. I hopeit will be seen that I am not 
acting as a partizan. I sincerely desire 
that the best that can be done should be 
done. I will not enter into any question 
as to the nature of the very long and 
complicated correspondence which has 
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taken place; but I am certain my hon. 
Friend will do wisely if he endeavours 
to aid my right hon. Friend in his pur- 
pose of working in the best way he can 
to secure the equitable settlement of the 
question. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
felt bound to say a word or two on the 
question, seeing that the principles which 
were raised interested not only the people 
of Southport alone, but all municipal 
boroughs which possessed a seashore. 
The Prime Minister, unfortunately, gave 
the go-bye to these principles; for speak- 
ing persuasively, as he always did, his 
speech simply amounted to the state- 
ment that there was no use in crying 
over spilt milk, or adopting a policy of 
recrimination, and that the best thing 
was to rely upon the good offices of the 
Duchy. If, however, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, instead, had given only one or 
two words of sympathy, and of the ex- 
treme impropriety of using these ancient 
rights of the Crown to make money, it 
would have been more satisfactory tomany 
hon. Members. He (Mr. Stanley) con- 
tended that these ancient rights possessed 
by the Crown should never be severed 
from the Crown unless they became 
vested in public bodies such as Corpora- 
tions or Harbour Trustees; and as the 
Duchy stood in the same position, it 
ought not to be allowed to traffic in 
these rights. There might be those who 
thought the Duchy of Lancaster had the 
right, as well as any other person, to 
put the money in its pockets regardless 
of public necessity. Let them look at 
the position of Southport, held in the 
grip of these lords of the manor; in 
future they would not only be lords of 
the land, but lords of the sea also. 
Although they were told that the trustees 
of the Scarisbrick Estate would act 
desirably in the matter, it was not always 
found that the owners of large estates 
went in a large-handed, generous man- 
ner towards the public; but the larger 
the estate, the greater the territorial 
power. The mere fact of the Scaris- 
brick Estate being so large, made it all 
the more dangerous to give to them the 
power to hamper all the improvements 
of the borough. He should rather think 
that the town of Southport would be 
better off if the soil belonged to 50 
people than to one. At present it was 
in the power of that one possessor to 
impede the development of the town, 
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and he would necessarily be afforded 
many new weapons for extortion. The 
town would be bound over hand and 
foot. He should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster what he would 
think, if such an attempt had been made 
on any town in which he was inte- 
rested ? He (Mr. Stanley) had been teld 
that the foreshore of Scarborough also 
belonged to the Duchy. How would 
the constituents of the right hon. 
Gentleman feel, if the owners of the 
soil were to come in, and behind -the 
back of the town of Scarborough buy 
the rights of the Crown? How would 
the right hon. Gentleman like to see all 
the activity and development of Scar- 
borough, as a seaside resort, fettered 
by such foreshore powers? He (Mr. 
Stanley) was sure, if such a question 
should arise in reference to Scarborough 
after this debate, that there would be 
no fear of Scarborough’s rights being 
bartered away for a few thousand pounds 
to the Duchy. He protested strongly 
against making use of these ancient 
rights for the private profit of the Duchy; 
and he hoped one good result would 
follow from the debate—that the House 
would never again see a Minister of the 
Crown promoting a private bargain, 
with respect to the Crown’s property, 
which would put a large and growing 
town under the thumb of a landowner, 
without consulting the wishes of the 
people who were principally interested 
in the matter. 

Mr. LEAKE said, he should have 
preserved the studious silence he had 
hitherto maintained, had he found that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) had taken up the interest of his 
constituentsin this subject; but as he (Mr. 
Leake) had waited in vain, he felt that, 
as the Representative of the adjacent 
division of the county, it was his duty to 
say a word or two. He regretted to hear 
the Prime Minister say that the negotia- 
tions had gone too far to be broken off. 
The only consolation they got was the 
promise that the best efforts of the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster would 
now be used to repair what was un- 
doubtedly a disaster. Personally, he 
wished the right hon. Gentleman had 
still in his hands the power which he 

ossessed in April, and that it might 
S used to enable the rival claimants 
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to come to an amicable settlement. 
He had parted with that power; and 
he (Mr. Fake) could only trust that 
the right hon. Gentleman would still 
find the resources of reason and per- 
suasion as powerful and successful as 
they would have been then. He did not 
complain of bad faith as regarded the 
Duchy; but what he did complain of 
was, perhaps, quite as fatal in a Public 
Office—namely, the bad policy of the 
Government in using the ancient powers 
they possessed, not in defence or sup- 
port of the growing wants and neces- 
sities of large communitiesin their midst, 
but in aggrandizing and perpetuating 
those comparatively obsolete rights of 
lords of the manor, which were almost an 
anachronism now; that was certainly bad 
policy, and he was the more distressed 
that it should proceed from a Liberal 
Administration. He trusted that from 
that discussion and from that incident 
a very different policy would be adopted 
in the future in all such Offices as were 
not directly responsible to the House, 
and that they would consider that, 
though those rights were of antique 
foundation, their use had, in the present 
time, ceased, and they must be adapted 
to modern requirements. 

Cotonet ALEXANDER said, he rose, 
not to prolong an already too long de- 


bate, but to protest against the delibe- |. 


rate manner in which the Radical Party 
had that evening wasted the time of the 
House. The hon. Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings), having asked aseries 
of Questions about a purely local ques- 
tion, and expressed dissatisfaction with 
the answers, had called upon his Radical 
Friends to support a Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. The hon. Member was also sup- 
ported by hon. Members below the Gang- 
way on the Opposition side of the House; 
but that was not to be wondered at, for 
one of their number had declared that 
their policy was a policy of Adjourn- 
ment. The hon. Member for Ipswich 
had detained the House for an hour and 
a-half with an enumeration of the griev- 
ances of some wretched watering-place 
in Lancashire, which might, no doubt, 
be of considerable interest to the place 
concerned, but which did not, in the 
least, interest hon. Members who repre- 
sented other places in that House, and 
who had come down to listen to matters 
of far greater importance. He did not 
forget—indeed, he wished to call atten- 
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tion to the fact—that the hon. Member 
who had so occupied the time of tho 
House with that Motion was thesamehon. 
Gentleman who asked the Prime Minis- 
ter the other day, whether he would not 
consider the propriety of keeping the 
House sitting through the autumn, until 
all the measures of the Government men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech should 
have been passed. He was astonished, 
under those circumstances, at the un- 
blushing effrontery of the hon. Member 
in bringing on the Motion he had done 
that night. He objected in the strongest 
manner to these Motions for the Ad- 
journment of the House. He had never 
made that Motion at Question time, nor 
had he ever supported any Motion of 
that kind himself; and he would recom- 
mend the Prime Minister and Lord 
Granville, when next they should feel 
inclined, at the Aquarium or elsewhere, 
to animadvert on the Obstruction of the 
Conservative Party, to look nearer home, 
and to call attention to the tactics of 
hon. Members of their own Party below 
the Gangway. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


UOTION. 


EAST INDIA (EXPENDITURE). 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. E. STANHOPE, in rising to call 
attention to the increased expenditure 
of India, and to move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is ne- 
cessary that early steps be taken to reduce the 
expenditure of India; and with this view it is 
necessary in the first place that a Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the working of the Act 
of 1858, for the better Government of India (21 
and 22 Vic. c. 106),’’ 


said, that the hon. and gallant Member 
who had just sat down had rightly in- 
terpreted what would be the feeling of 
the country with regard to the action of 
the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings). That hon. Member seemed to 
think that ‘the subject to which he had 
drawn attention was of far greater im- 
portance than a question of great diffi- 
culty and intricacy affecting our Indian 
Empire and to desire to postpone an 
issue which the Government themselves 
were ready to meet. It was not his in- 
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tention to discuss the subject which he 
was oe forward in a Party spirit, 
and though he believed that the figures 
which he should lay before the House 
would prove conclusively that the present 
Viceroy of India was very thuch the 
most extravagant of all those who had 
held the Office, he was of opinion that a 
fair and impartial consideration of the 
subject would lead to the conclusion 
that, of all the Viceroys who had recently 
been in India, there was not one more 
entitled to credit for patient and per- 
severing attention to details and for an 
anxious desire to reduce expenditure than 
Lord Northbrook. Nor did he intend 
to discuss generally the recent Budget 
Statement of the Indian Finance Minister. 
He intended to address himself exclu- 
sively to two points. The first he would 
formulate thus—Had there or had there 
not been an increase of expenditure in 
India? And the second was— Were 
there any special reasons why the in- 
creased expenditure, if any, was specially 
dangerous toIndia? The last time that 
questions of this kind were seriously 
taken in hand was in 1879, when the 
— Postmaster General placed a 

otion upon the Paper, and showed a 
most sincere desire to reduce the expen- 
diture of India. He was followed by 
the right hon. Gentleman now the Go- 
vernor of Madras, who laid down cer- 
tain views with regard to the reduc- 
tion of the expenditure of India, which 
were taken up shortly after by the pre- 
sent Prime Minister. The right hon. 
Gentleman the present Prime Minister 
said— 

“My hon. Friend the Member for the Elgin 
Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff), who is by no means 
given to exaggeration in his views of Indian 
policy, but whose reputed disposition is, on the 
contrary, to colour it too favourably, has fixed 
the measure of retrenchment he considers ne- 
cessary to give solidity to Indian finance at 
£4,000,000 a-year. That is a very grave state- 
ment, and I do not believe it is an exaggerated 
one. It means that there must be a reduction 
of what we may call 10 per cent, or from 10 to 
12 per cent all round in the real Expenditure of 
India.” —(3 Hansard, {246} 1748.) 


If that was the opinion upon the other 
side of the House, upon the Conserva- 
tive side opinion was no less unanimous. 
The late Government anticipated any 
discussion on the subject by announcing 
that the time had come when increased 
and vigorous efforts should be made to 
reduce the expenditure of India wher- 
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ever it was possible. They were pre- 
pared to deal with the home charges, 
although it was his duty to inform the 
House that the total amount of these 
charges over which the India Office had 
any real control -was only £275,000. 
They appointed a Committee at the 
India Office to go into every single 
item, and that Committee for months 
investigated every detail on which they 
thought a reduction of the expenditure 
might be made. The Government of 
India also took the matter up and 
announced their intention, so far as 
they could manage it, to carry out a re- 
duction of expenditure in all branches. 
No one could doubt that a great effect 
was produced by these measures of 1879 
on the ordinary expenditure of India 
in 1880. It would probably be a con- 
troversial point if he were to endeavour 
to state the exact effect of the measures 
taken by the Indian Government. Nor 
did he desire to pay special credit to 
Lord Lytton and his Government; 
but: he did want the House to con- 
sider what had happened since 1880. 
Everyone who had looked into the 
figures must be aware that the expendi- 
ture of India had gone on steadily and 
continually increasing from that time. 
The noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for War, when Secretary of State for 
India, speaking upon the subject last 
year, referred to a statement recently 
made by him (Mr. Stanhope) in that 
House. He said— 


“The hon. Member (Mr. E. Stanhope) is re- 
ported to have said that since 1880 the Expen- 
diture has been raised £3,500,000. I cannot, 
of course, tell what were the exact figures on 
which the hon. Member based that statement ; 
but I presume that his calculation was some- 
what as follows:—I may probably take him to 
mean that, deducting from last year, 1880-1, 
the charge for War Expenditure and the Fron- 
tier Railways, and deducting, also, the charge 
for the present year for Famine Insurance, and 
adding the sums to be drawn from the provin- 
cial balances, the excess of Expenditure in the 
present year over that for the year 1880-1 
would amount to £3,500,000. Taken that way, 
I believe the statement is substantially correct.” 
—(3 Hansard, [273] 1707.) 

Let the House ponder the effect of that 
statement. No war was going on in 
India, no famine was extending its 
ravages throughout the country, and no 
exceptional circumstances existed, crops 
were fairly good, and the general pros- 
perity of the country was about the 
average, and yet, in two years, the ex- 
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penditure of India had been raised by 
£3,500,000. But it was not his inten- 
tion to limit his remarks to the last 
three years. Let them make a com- 
parison of a wider character. And, in 
order to compare fairly the ordinary 
expenditure of different years, it was ne- 
cessary to exclude all items of an ex- 
ceptional character, or which fluctuated 
from causes wholly independent of the 
State. For these reasons, he deducted 
all the expenditure incurred in different 
ears for famine, loss by exchange, the 
yptian and Afghan Wars, and fron- 
tier railways. He also eliminated those 
most disturbing items, the provincial 
surpluses and deficits, and also the very 
fluctuating results of our expenditure 
upon productive public works. The 
ordinary expenditure arrived at in this 
way for the 10 years up to 1880-1 
averaged £36,500,000; in 1881-2 it 
amounted to a little over £39,000,000 ; 
and this year, 1883-4, it was estimated 
at £39,500,000, showing an increase of 
ordinary expenditure of no less than 
£3,000,000 sterling. No one could doubt 
that that was an enormous increase. No 
doubt, this increase might be in part 
due to exceptional circumstances, and, 
indeed, it was mainly accounted for by 
one item; but it was none the less 
enormous. If the House would allow 
him, he would analyze it as shortly as 
he could. If anyone would take the 
trouble to examine the different heads 
of expenditure he would find a conside- 
rable increase in almost every case of 
importance with one significant excep- 
tion. It was one which they should all 
gladly recognize. There was no sub- 
stantial increase under the head of ordi- 
nary Army expenditure. The net aver- 
age cost of the Army during the 10 
years ending with 1880-1 was just under 
£15,000,000. About the middle of the 
period it was at its lowest, mainly owing 
to the great exertions of Lord North- 
brook. In 1883-4 it was estimated at 
£15,198,000. It was also quite true 
that the increase would have been con- 
verted into a large decrease in India if 
it had not been for the rapid growth of 
the charges for the non-effective services 
in England over which the Govern- 
ment of India had no control, and 
many of which had been imposed with- 
out consulting them. The causes of 
this increase could not be better 
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expressed than they had been by Sir 
John Strachey— 


‘‘ This increase has, for the most part, been 
caused, directly or indirectly, by changes of 
system which have been introduced at various 
times, and has fallen chiefly on the non-effec- 
tive charges, the growth of which has more 
than swallowed up the important economies 
carried out in the effective charges. The addi- 
tional payments in the shape of pensions at 
their capitalized value, which have been un- 
avoidable consequences of the abolition of the 
old Indian Army, have increased the yearly 
non-effective charge by £750,000, and the in- 
crease in payments on account of European 
troops who have served in India amounts to 
about half that sum. The increase of military 
expenditure, which from its nature has been 
beyond the power of the Government of India 
to control, is the most unsatisfactory part of 
the financial history of the last few years.” 
Therefore, in his opinion, the Govern- 
ment of India could not be justly charged 
with neglecting serious attempts to re- 
duce Army expenditure. But the most 
important step was taken by Lord Lytton, 
who appointed a Commission, including 
such distinguished authorities as Sir 
Ashley Eden and Sir Frederick Roberts, 
to inquire into the whole subject. The 
Commission reported in the year 1880, 
and made suggestions which would, if 
carried into effect, have reduced the cost 
of the Army by £1,250,000. Some few 
of their minor proposals had been car- 
ried out, and as criticism had been a 
good deal expended upon them, he hoped 
the House would allow him to read the 
short passage in which General Wilson, 
the able military Member of Council ex- 
plained and justified the changes which 
had been made. He might add that his 
whole Minute was well worth careful 
perusal. General Wilson said that he ap- 
proved the present Army Estimates— 

“ Because they maintained the British Army 
at its normal strength in batteries and regiments, 
and they provided for an addition to the aggre- 
gate strength of the Army, had provided each 
regiment with an additional British officer, and 
had effected a change in organization which 
had brought about the elimination from the 
ranks of the Bengal Army of the non-fighting 
classes, while adding to the establishments of 
the regiments retained men of the warlike 
classes. This had been done, and improvement 
in establishments had been gained at a con- 
siderable reduction of expenditure, while, con- 
sequent on the liberal concessions sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State to the men discharged, 
and the care exhibited by the military au- 
thorities, the changes had been carried into 
effect without a murmur, and without any of 
the disquieting effects which were by some 
anticipated,” 
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No one could read that Minute with- 
out feeling the greatest satisfaction at 
the result of carrying out one of the 
proposals of the Army Commission. 
But all the principal proposals of 
that Oommission — and especially that 
as to the Presidential Armies in India 
—though the recommendations of the 
Government of India had been received 
upon them, had not yet been dealt 
with, and the question he should like 
to put to the Government was this— 
How long did they mean the present 
deadlock to continue? The recommen- 
dations of the Commission on this head 
had been substantially adopted by the 
Government of India; but they had 
been opposed, obstructed almost—if they 
understood rightly the speech of the 
Secretary of State last year—by the 
Council of the Secretary of State. In 
the midst of this divergent opinion the 
Secretary of State had been unable to 
make up his mind. It was, however, a 
serious matter, for these views had been 
before the Government at home since 
1880, and yet they had been absolutely 
unable, up to the present time, to arrive 
at any decision on a question which was 
one of a most pressing character. The 
House had to deal with the question ab- 
solutely in the dark, for no Papers were 
before them, and he urged upon the Go- 
vernment, if they could not make up 
their minds in this matter, to have the 
courage to publish some part of the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission and see if 
they could not gain the support of the 
country. He would take next the main 
heads of increase, the largest of which 
was, of course, that of public works. 
He hoped they would not to-night wander 
into any general discussion upon the 
merits or demerits of public works in 
India. Everybody admitted that the 
extension of public works was of para- 
mount importance to the development of 
the resources of India, and most people 
would also gladly recognize the fact that 
that outlay, notwithstanding many mis- 
takes and some waste, had been sub- 
stantially a successful outlay, which was 
year by year bringing, upon the whole, 
good returns into the Exchequer. But 
should they not all admit also that 
any such outlay must not be increased 
beyond what India could safely bear, 
and that it ought to be made upon 
fixed principles, not liable to constant 
variation? The increase of expendi- 
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ture on this head was best shown by the 
Return for which he had recently moved, 
and which was known as No. 142 of the 
present Session. It showed at a glance 
what was the net charge upon the Re- 
venue of the year, in respect of all 
classes of public works. With the per- 
mission of the House he would summarize 
its results, which were most remarkable. 
In the first six years—that was, between 
1873 and 1879—the average net charge 
upon the Revenue of the year was 
£5,348,000. Then two favourable cir- 
cumstances occurred. The net result 
from the irrigation works then, for the 
first time, began to show a profit instead 
of a loss; and, secondly, the purchase 
of the East India Railway Company by 
the State then first began to bring in to 
the Imperial Exchequer, as its share of 
the profits of the undertaking, a sum 
which had since averaged more than 
£1,000,000 sterling. These favourable 
circumstances ought at once to have 
produced a marked effect in reducing 
the net charge upon the Revenue; and 
this they did. In 1879-80, the net 
charge was £3,774,000—-a diminution 
of £1,500,000 ; and in 1880-1 it was 
£3,408,000. But in 1881-2, the first 
year for which Lord Ripon was respon- 
sible, it rose at once to £4,934,000—an 
increase of £1,500,000; in 1882-3 it 
went up £700,000 more; while in 
1883-4 the total net charge on Revenue 
was estimated at £6,615,000. Making 
allowance for a peculiar mode of en- 
tering the expenditure upon protective 
public works during the last two years, 
he was still entitled to say that the net 
cost to the State of all classes of public 
works was now greater by £2,700,000 
than it was in 1880; or if they took the 
single item of public works ordinary, it 
would be found that the cost of these 
works was £1,750,000 higher than it 
was in 1880-1. Sometimes he had 
heard it said that these works were un- 
fairly cut down in the latter year. Let 
them then compare the figures of the 
present year with the average of the 
five years before 1880, and even then it 
would be found that the increase was no 
less than £1,500,000. And he would 
ask the House to remember, if it should 
occur to anyone that £6,500,000 was 
not, after all, a large sum to be expended 
on public works out of Revenue in so 
large a country as India, that the real 
question was whether India could afford 
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to pay that amount, and also that it was 
entirely exclusive of the capital expen- 
diture upon public works, which, taking 
one year with another, might be put 
down at about £8,000,000 annually. 
Part of this increased expenditure 
on public works was of course due, 
as the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for War had told the House, to 
the activity of the provincial Govern- 
ments and local bodies in the construc- 
tion out of funds at their disposal of 
minor local improvements very necessary 
for the progress and development of the 
country. But here again there was 
great danger. He observed that the 
provincial Governments had in April, 
1882, accumulated very large balances, 
owing to restrictions put upon their 
expenditure in previous years. These 
balances were being spent at the rate 
of £1,500,000 a-year, and though this 
expenditure was perfectly legitimate, 
and an essential consequence of the 
contracts entered into with the provin- 
cial Governments, it was evident that in 
another year these balances would be 
exhausted, and they would of necessity 
have to curtail their expenditure on 
this head to an enormous extent, or to 
devise some fresh means of raising re- 
venue. And the new system of local 
self-government was likely to add to 
this danger, because it must involve 
new establishments and contingent ex- 

mses. He now came to the great 
ulk of Civil Service expenditure. Pass- 
ing over items which he knew were 
capable of satisfactory explanation, he 
found that, comparing 1880-1 with the 
present year, and speaking in the lan- 
guage of the new forms of account, the 
‘‘direct demands upon the revenue,” 
which comprised to a large extent the 
cost of the collection of revenue, had in- 
creased by £465,000 ; the Post Office and 
Telegraph Services by £274,000; and 
the ‘‘ salaries and expenses of Civil 
Departments” by £536,000. Almost 
every head in the last class showed an 
increase, and one only a substantial 
decrease. But he would take a wider 
ground. Instead of making the com- 
— with 1880-1 only, which might 

ave been in some respects exceptional, 
he would take four groups of years, the 
first group of four years comprising 
Lord Mayo’s Viceroyalty, the second 
and third groups the Viceroyalties of 
Lord Northbrook and Lord Lytton. 
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Each of these groups consisted of four 
years. The last group he took comprised 
the three years of Lord Ripon. He bor- 
rowed this mode of comparison from the 
well-known work by Sir John Strachey. 
He would take first the Effective Civil 
Services, which included 14 main heads 
of expenditure. The average annual 
expenditure under Lord Mayo was 
£11,750,000; it rose to £12,400,000 
under Lord Northbrook, to £12,457,000 
under Lord Lytton, and to no less than 
£13,439,000 under Lord Ripon. In the 
first year of the whole series, 1869-70, it 
amounted to £12,100,000; in the pre- 
sent year it was estimated at £13,689, 000, 
or an increase of over 12 per cent. A few 
items were remarkable. He found it 
took £409,000 more to administer law 
and justice, £311,000 for police, and 
£118,000 for law and printing than in 
1869-70. Taking next the Non-Effec- 
tive Civil Services, the average annual 
expenditure started in Lord Mayo’s 
time at £1,278,000, and had risen in 
Lord Northbrook’s time to £1,660,000, 
in Lord Lytton’s time to £1,995,000, and 
in Lord Ripon’s time to £2,081,000. In 
the first year it was £1,151,500, and in 
the last £2,104,500, or an increase of 
over 80 per cent. The House would, he 
felt sure, while pardoning him for de- 
taining them on matters of detail, admit 
that his case, as regarded a large in- 
crease of expenditure was abundantly 
made out. He now came to the second 
part of his argument. Why was the 
increased expenditure of which he had 
spoken especially dangerous to India? 
The House would anticipate that he re- 
ferred; in the first place, to the subject of 
famine. Fortunately, for the last few 
years India had been remarkably exempt 
from famine. But they might look with 
mathematical certainty to a recurrence 
of that visitation before many years were 
past, not less disastrous than former ones 
or less difficult to cope with. What was 
the effect of a series of famines upon the 
finances of India? All their resources 
would have to be directed to the saving 
of life, and the Government would -be 
compelled to borrow on a large scale 
for the purpose of meeting the famine 
expenditure. Nor could the borrowing 
be confined to India, whose means of 
borrowing in any single year were 
narrowly limited. The borrowing would 
have to be in England, and it would 
have to be in gold. He would be told 
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that the proposal made a few years ago, 
with regard to a Famine Insurance Fund, 
met all difficulties. He did not under- 
rate the value of that proposal which had 
been made by Sir John Strachey and Lord 
Lytton, for they deserved the gratitude 
of India for what:they had done. So far 
as they proposed to lay aside £750,000 
annually as a famine insurance, they 
had given great strength to the financial 
position of India. He did not think he 
could say so much for the protective 
works, because, though they might do 
much to diminish the suffering of 
small localities, they did not greatly 
diminish the burdens of the Govern- 
ment of India in the event of a wide- 
spread famine. But it had not always 
been possible to lay aside even the an- 
nual £750,000; and this led him to 
touch upon the second great danger 
caused by a large ordinary expenditure 
in India. It lay in the enormous remit- 
tances which had to be made to this coun- 
try, and which amounted to £18,000,000. 
The effect of those remittances was not 
fully felt till 1871. Since that time it had 
been felt more and more until the enor- 
mous amount to be remitted had resulted 
in forcing down the price of silver to a 
point which caused great difficulty to 
the Indian Government —one of the 
greatest, indeed, with which that Go- 
vernment had to contend. The loss ina 
single year by exchange had been as 
much as £3,000,000 or £4,000,000. 
In 1881-2 the Secretary of State had 
said that the bills amounted to 
£18,000,000 sterling, and, in order to 
satisfy the demands necessarily made in 
this country, the Government had had to 
sell silver to the extent of 22 crores of 
rupees. That was an operation of 
gigantic magnitude, greater probably 
than any other Government had to under- 
take, and which, depending as it mainly 
did upon the condition of the silver 
market, it was hazardous to assume 
could be always effected in any par- 
ticular year. And, indeed, experience 
showed that it had not been effected. 
During the last 10 years of which the 
accounts had been published, the ag- 
gregate amount that ought to have been 
remitted was £153,000,000. The amount 
actually remitted had been £129,000,000. 
That left £24,060,000, which had to be 
borrowed; and though, of course, it was 
not all unproductive expenditure, yet it 
had increased the future annual burthen 
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of the remittances, and in this way they 
had grown, and would go on growing, 
unless immediate steps were taken. And 
he ventured to say that in his opinion 
the only way of grappling with that 
grave danger was either to develop 
trade in India, or to reduce the 
debt in England. [Mr. J. K. Onoss: 
Hear, hear!] He was glad to hear that 
cheer from the Under Secretary, because 
in 1879 the hon. Gentleman was doubt- 
ful about the policy of reducing the In- 
dian Gold Debt. But whether we desired 
to develop trade, or to reduce debt, a 
surplus was equally necessary. Where 
was the surplus to come from? Sir John 
Strachey had, bya policy which included 
some increase of taxation, provided a 
surplus of £4,000,000. But that sur- 
plus was given away last year, no doubt 
in a manner most beneficial to India; 
but the result was that no surplus was 
left. And though it was true there was 
some slight elasticity in the Revenue, its 
result was not large, and as it was 
hardly possible to increase taxation, it 
was difficult to see how any increase of 
Revenue was to be obtained. It was 
doubtful, indeed, if you could rely on the 
existing Revenue, and especially on the 
opium revenue, as fresh fields were being 
opened in China and elsewhere for the 
cultivation of that drug. Therefore, the 
only remaining means of obtaining a 
surplus was by economy; and in his 
opinion the policy of reducing expen- 
diture ought to be continuously and 
steadily followed. But the possibility of 
doing so unfortunately depended on each 
successive Viceroy. One Viceroy cut down 
expenditure, and another, to gain popu- 
larity, increased it again. Take, for in- 
stance, the post of Public Works Mi- 
nister, which was abolished by Lord 
Lytton on the specific ground, admitted 
by everybody, that you would thereby 
obtain a more complete financial control 
over public works, Lord Ripon had 
immediately re-established. The result 
of this sort of change was apparent. 
One important item was that of superan- 
nuations. There had been an increase 
of 80 per cent in recent years in that 
item. That increase was a monument 
of fluctuations of policy. But, after all, 
it was not the Viceroys who were somuch 
to blame as the House of Commons. In 
1879 it was recognized in that House 
that the reduction of Indian expenditure 
was a matter of paramount necessity. 
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But in 1882 it was increased by 
£2,000,000. That was not the way to 
carry out economy, or to instil into the 
minds of the Government of India the 
necessity of doing what was, no doubt, 
unpleasant and, at the same time, ex- 
ceedingly difficult. But the importance of 
the questioncould hardly be exaggerated, 
and on hisresponsibility he declared with- 
out hesitation that unless some decisive 
step were taken in the direction of eco- 
nomy a crisis must arise. A cry for re- 
duction would spring up, and then, per- 
haps, a demand for a sudden reduction 
of Expenditure would be forced upon 
the country in a manner most injurious 
to the welfare of India. Then, in 
the panic which would arise, a cry 
would be made for the dissolution of 
the tie between India and this country, 
lest, as had very rarely happened, India 
should become a burden on the finances 
of this country. The only way of estab- 
lishing on a firm basis the connection of 
India and this country was by boldly 
grappling with the question, and by re- 
cognizing to the full the paramount 
necessity of a reduction in the Expendi- 
ture of India. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. R. T. REID, in seconding the 
Resolution, remarked, that the Debt of 
India, which was only £30,000,000 in 
1840, had risen to £106,000,000 in 1872, 
and to £156,000,000 in 1882. The 
Prime Minister had pointed out a short 
time ago that the cardinal rule of finance 
was to keep the expenditure within the 
income; but, as a matter of fact, there 
had been within the last 10 years five 
surpluses and five deficits in Indian 
finance, showing a balance of some 
£4,000,000 to the bad. In one of his 
Mid Lothian speeches the Prime Minis- 
ter had stated that the Expenditure of 
India was rapidly increasing, it being 
then £58,978,000 a-year, and that if it 
continued to increase at the same rate 
for a few more years the people of Eng- 
land would be called upon to take upon 
their own shoulders the £135,000,000 of 
East Indian Debt that then existed. 
But in 1882 the Indian Expenditure had 
risen to £70,000,000 per annum, and 
the Debt had increased to £156,000,000. 
Was there any reason to suppose that 
India could bear that amount of Debt 
coupled with such an enormous Expendi- 
ture? It had been declared many years 
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ago by eminent men that she could 
not do so. In considering the power of 
the country to bear these heavy burdens, 
it must not be forgotten that India was 
subject to recurrent famines, and that in 
the course of the 10 years ending in 1871 
5,240,000 of her inhabitants had died 
from famine, while in the 10 years end- 
ing in 1881 that number had increased 
to 6,250,000. But, quite apart from 
these recurrent famines, a large portion 
of the inhabitants of India were miser- 
ably poor and were always in a state of 
semi-starvation. But in the face of all 
this he found that the Superannuation 
and Pension Fund of the country,had in- 
creased from £1,450,000 in 1872 to 
£2,150,000 in 1881, that the cost of 
collecting the Revenue had increased 
from £6,050,800 in 1872 to £8,250,000 
in 1881; that, whereas the land revenue 
had only increased from £20,520,000 in 
1872 to £21,112,000 in 1881, the cost 
of collecting it had increased from 
£2,435,000 in 1872 to £2,983,000 in 
1881. During the same period the cost 
of administering law and justice had 
increased from £2,273,000 to £3,280,000, 
although the whole value of the pro- 
perty in dispute was only £15,500,000. 
The hon. Gentleman, though he had 
made a very valuable speech, had not 
made any suggestions as to the method 
that ought to be adopted of reducing 
Expenditure. He put it to the House 
whether it was likely that, as long as 
there was no real control at all over the 
gentlemen in India, who were respon- 
sible for the financial government of 
that country, any real reduction of ex- 
penditure would take place? Sir Charles 
Trevelvan put the matter very tersely 
when he said—‘‘ When people spend 
other people’s money, they are gene- 
rally inclined to be liberal,’ and that 
was what had taken place here. At 
present the control of the Government 
of this country was far from satisfactory, 
and by no means complete. He quite 
agreed with what had been stated by 
high authorities, that the House of 
Commons was the place to which alone 
the people of India could look for sup- 
port against the extravagance of the 
officials who were set over them; but he 
asked what the House of Commons did 
or what it had done for the purpose of 
checking the official expenditure ? Why, 
even when the Indian Budget, which 
afforded an opportunity of discussing 
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the details of Expenditure, was pre- 
sented, the House was not permitted to 
enter upon that discussion owing to the 
late period of the Session. Surely some 
steps ought to be taken to investigate 
the working of the Act which was the 
charter of the Indian people, and see 
whether some method could not be 
adopted to effect some real check upon 
Expenditure. He did not, however, 
believe there would be any reduction of 
a substantial character in Expenditure 
until something was done for the pur- 
pose of putting a check upon the able 
and skilled but autocratic Native officials 
who had charge of the finances of India, 
and who seemed to revel in extrava- 
gance. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
necessary that early steps be taken to reduce the 
expenditure of India.” —(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 


Mr. J. K. CROSS said, he was quite 
sure the Government, and certainly he, 
as a humble official of the Government, 
had no reason at all to complain of the 
tone of the debate. But he thought the 
speeches illustrated very well the truth 
of the old proverb, which said—‘ One 
tale is good until another is told;” and 
though he could not follow fully the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. E. Stanhope), still, so far as the 
account he gave of expenditure on 
public works, he had been unable to 
verify the statements, or confirm any 
single set of figures which the hon. 
Gentleman had quoted. So far as he 
could make out, the expenditure under 
this head in 1881-2 was £2,725,000; in 
1882-3, £2,631,000, excluding the cost 
of the Madras irrigation works; and 
the estimate for 1883-4 was taken at 
£3,820,000, including £424,000 for the 
Kast India Railway. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE explained that 
he had dealt only with Return 142, 
which he had in his hand, and which 
showed the net charge on the Revenue 
of the year for public works. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS proceeded to say, 
that he thought it well the House should 
thoroughly understand the object of suc- 
cessive Governments in India, in de- 
centralizing the finances of India, and 
the exertions they made to carry out 
that policy for a considerable number 
of years. For that purpose he would 

i immediately suc- 
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ceeding the Mutiny, and trace the his- 
tory of the financial arrangements of 
India from that time downwards. He 
would point out that, after the Mutiny, 
it was seen that the centralization which 
had been continued up to that time was 
a very great detriment to the financial 
arrangements which then existed.. It 
was seen that the attempt to administer, 
from one centre, the finances of that De- 
pendency, covering an area of 800,000 
square miles, and including a popula- 
tion of 200,000,000 of people, was an 
absolute impossibility. As time went on, 
various Finance Ministers, one after 
another, suggested changes of one sort 
or another, but they did not succeed in 
getting them carried out. So far as his 
observation went, it was only under the 
pressure of very grave anxiety that any- 
thing was ever done by any Central 
Government. The change in the sys- 
tem, therefore, was slow and painful, 
notwithstanding the urgent represen- 
tations of the greatest of our Indian 
officials and the efforts made by Minis- 
ters at home from time to time. It 
was not till 1870 that an attempt was 
really made to deal with the difficult 
problem on well-defined lines, when 
Lord Mayo took the matter in hand. 
Sir John Strachey said that— 


“To Lord Mayo belongs the only effectual 
remedy for these serious evils. He resolved to 
give to Local Governments the local standard 
which they required; to make over to them a 
certain income by which they might regulate 
their local expenditure, and to leave to them, 
subject to certain rules and conditions, the re- 
sponsibility of managing their own local affairs.” 


The control of gaols, police, medical 
services, printing, roads, and civil build- 
ings were accordingly transferred to the 
local governments. This decentraliza- 
tion was further developed under Lord 
Lytton ; and other services were placed 
under local supervision, and the manage- 
ment of some of the railways and all the 
canals was made over to the local go- 
vernments. The object of that was to 
throw on the local governments the 
management of these services and the 
accompanying revenues. This develop- 
ment of local and provincial life was, 
according to the testimony of Sir William 
Muir, Sir Ashley Eden, and others of 
the best of India’s servants, whose 
ability and impartiality would not be 
questioned by anybody, succeeding be- 
yond expectation, when to the troubles 
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of famine and exchange was added the 
outbreak of the Afghan War. Thiscom- 
plication of evils could not be escaped ex- 
cept by a heavy reduction of expenditure 
which was insisted upon. What was 
the effect of that reduction? He found 
it alluded to in a Resolution of the 
Government of India in September, 
1881, and the local governments were 
called upon to contribute during the 
years 1879 and 1880 a very large sum 
from resources made their own, the re- 
sult of which, in the suspension of im- 
provements and works in progress, was 
very prejudicial. The advantages to 
India of the plans that had been 
adopted were very great, and many 
men who would be supported by the 
hon. Member opposite had borne testi- 
mony to this fact. In proof of those 
advantages of decentralization, he would 
refer to the evidence of Sir Ashley Eden, 
who showed that— 

‘* The revenues had been increased, useless 
expenditure had been curtailed, and that funds 
had been made available for great improve- 
ments under all branches of administration.” 
By placing the funds under the control 
of the local authorities, they had been 
able to administer, in a satisfactory 
manner, those revenues which they were 
not able previously so to administer. It 
was not necessary to go into details 
which would weary the House; but very 
large sums had been taken away from 
the central authority, and placed in the 
hands of the various local authorities, 
to use for their own purposes; and if 
any attempt was made to disturb those 
arrangements, or to curtail them, the 
result would certainly not be parti- 
cularly good. He had ventured to 
lay before the House the reasons which 
were at the root of this decentralizing 
system, and he had tried to explain 
some of the advantages derived there- 
from; but he was bound to say, at the 
same time, that when they denuded 
themselves of income, and gave over to 
others the power to control it, it was not 
quite so easy, as hon. Members seemed 
to think, for the Central Government of 
India to exercise any very definite con- 
trol in the matter. The hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope) had 
gone, at some length, into the subject of 
the general expenditure, and he had 
taken various periods for the purpose of 
comparing them. He (Mr. J. K. Cross) 
was unable to follow all the figures the 
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hon. Member quoted, from the rapidity 
with which he spoke; but he had not 
a word of complaint to make with 
regard to those he did hear. Now, in 
dealing with the matter of expenditure, 
he would take the last 12 years, and 
divide them into four triennial periods— 
first, the three years ending 1874; the 
second period ending 1877; the third 
ending 1880; and the fourth ending 
1883; and the figures he gave were 
from Papers 267 of 1881, 214 of 1882, 
and 139 of 1883. The net expenditure 
of those periods, leaving out certain 
balances as the hon. Member opposite 
had done, was, in the first, £118,000,000; 
in the second period, £121,000,000; in 
the third, £132,000,000; and in the 
fourth, £136,000,000. The hon. Mem- 
ber had said that, in order to make fair 
comparison, it was necessary to exclude 
certain items, and he (Mr. J. K. Cross) 
quite agreed with him. He said it was 
necessary to exclude the items for fa- 
mines, war, frontier railways, exchange, 
public works, and certain balances; but 
there were two other items which it was 
equally necessary to exclude, in order to 
make a fair comparison of the expen- 
diture over which the Government of 
India had control—namely, superan- 
nuation and Army non-effective charges. 
The hon. Member must admit that those 
charges were equally out of their con- 
trol. [Mr. E. Srannorr: Not of the 
English Government.] Of the Govern- 
ment of India, he meant. If they had 
to consider the effect of the proceedings 
of the Government of England on the 
finances of India, they would have to go 
over a very large field indeed. He was 
speaking of the Government of India; 
and if they took off the charges for 
frontier railways, for the Afghan War, 
subsidized railways, exchange, famine, 
&c., they must also take off superan- 
nuation and Army non-effective charges. 
Those charges for the period ending 1874, 
were £35,642,215; for the period end- 
ing 1877, £35,830,803 ; for the period 
ending 1880, £46,693,780 ; and for the 
period ending 1883, £46,191,080; leav- 
ing the controllable expenditure in the 
first period £83,114,490; in the second 
period £85,239,651; in the third period, 
£86,006,389 ; and in the fourth period, 
£90,719,579. But it must be remem- 
bered that, in the last period, £2,965,000 
charged to famine expenditure was 
really in hand, in comparison with 
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former periods, being partly in produc- 
tive public works, and partly in re- 
deemed debt. Bearing in mind that 
they had this backset in hand, the in- 
crease in charge on controllable items 
was in the last triennial period, as com- 
pared with the 1880 period, £4,713,190, 
or £1,571,066 per annum ; as compared 
with the 1877 period, £5,479,928, or 
£1,826,642 per annum; and as com- 
pared with the 1874 period, £7,605,089, 
or £2,533,029 per annum. The hon. 
Gentleman had complained that some of 
the charges had unduly increased. Let 
them take the Post Office charges, for 
instance. In 1876 there was a great 
decrease in receipts from official postage. 
The Postal Union had been joined, 
throwing a large expense on India. The 
business of the Post Office had greatly in- 
creased. In 1871 there were 2,800 offices 
in India ; in 1877, 3,400; and in 1881, 
4,600; and the letters carried had in- 
creased from 89,000,000 in 1871 to 
158,000,000 in 1881. Other additional 
expenses had occurred, over which the 
Government had not had very much con- 
trol—for instance, the allowance under 
Treaties; and in the last period—that 
was, from 1880-3—it had been necessary 
to make some extraordinary payments to 
the State of Rajapootana, which had ab- 
sorbedasumof £269,000. But, taking all 
these charges, and including the charges 
for police, law, and justice, stationery, 
educational, and medical charges, pub- 
lic works and navigation, the total in- 
crease in the period ending 1883 over 
that ending 1874 was £7,600,000. He 
must ask his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hereford to correct one of the figures 
he had quoted. He (Mr. J. K. Cross) 
thought his hon. Friend had said that the 
cost of the collection of the land reve- 
nue amounted to £2,400,000 in 1872; 
but if he referred to the corrections, 
he would find that that charge came to 
£2,800,000. Then the charge for police 
had been alluded to; and he might say 
that it was necessary that that charge 
should increase; but what was the charge 
after all? The total charge for police 
in India was, nominally, £2,300,000. 
But was the House aware of how many 
policemen there were in India. There 
were 151,000; and, if their cost were 
compared with the cost of the English 
police, it would be found that the latter 
cost about £100 a man, while in India 
they cost only £16aman. The charges 
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for stationery and printing had been 
alluded to, and they had certainly gone 
up during the last 12 years; but they 
had increased in nothing like the ratio 
shown in the statistical abstract. The 
hon. Gentleman would see that they 
appeared to have fallen in 1872 to 
something like half what they had been 

before, this being an error in the ac- 
counts which would be remedied next 
year. With regard to the development 
of ordinary public works—an item of 
considerable importarice—he thought he 
should be able to show that, so far from 
their being any evil effects connected 
with it, it was one of the most profitable 
items of expenditure in which they could 
possibly indulge. In 1878-80, public 
works had been, to a great extent, prac- 
tically stopped, owing to the necessity 
of reducing the amounts allotted to that 
account, under the pressure of war, 
famine, and exchange. He would now 
go a little further. Having spoken of 
the items over which the Government 
of the day in India had a sort of direct 
or indirect control, he would ask the 
attention of the House to what he con- 
sidered by far the most serious items 
with which they had to deal, and over 
which they had no direct control—namely, 
the extraordinary increase in the non- 
effective charges both civil and military ; 
and respecting this, the statement he 
had to make was so grave that he would 
have to ask for serious consideration upon 
what he might state regarding it. In the 
triennial period ending 1874, the net civil 
superannuation charges were £2,575,673, 
and the military superannuation charges 
£5,787,441, or, together, £8,363,114; 
in the triennial period ending 1877, the 
civil charges were £3,453, 577, and the 
the military £6,494,919, or, together, 
£9,948,496; in the triennial period 
ending 1880, the civil charges were 
£4,284,373, and the military £7,978,527, 
or, together, £12,262,980; and in the 
triennial period ending 1883, the civil 
charges were £5,534,480, and the mili- 
tary charges £8,541,000, or, together 
£14,075,480. That was an increase of 
charge of £5,712,366, on an original 
charge of £8,363,114, since 1874. But 
that was not the worst of the case. 
There had been a very great error in 
the estimation of the amounts annually 
required to meet the military charge for 
pensions; and, year by year, these 
charges had been very much more than 
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they were estimated by the War Office, 
and a great deal more than they had 
been estimated and paid for by the 
India Office; and there had grown up 
a debt due to the Treasury, which, at 
the present time, amounted to no less a 
sum than £2,000,000, the charges hav- 
ing been underrated or underpaid by 
£96,831 in the 1874 period; by £711,072 
in the 1877 period; by £697,000 in the 
1880 period ; and by about £514,000 in 
the 1883 period. If that debt should be 
converted into a Ten Years’ Annuity, 
and if the first annual payment towards 
it should be made during the coming 
year, requiring about £260,000, the 
total superannuation charges — civil, 
military, and medical—to be discharged 
next year, would require a payment ot 
129 lacs of rupees in India, and about 
£3,922,000 in England; the total cost 
to India to provide this payment being 
60,000,000 rupees, or one-seventh of the 
net Revenue of India. Before he sa 
down he should try to say something 
more about thesecharges; but, at present, 
he would turn to a pleasanter feature in 
these accounts. The abnormal war ex- 
penditure charged to account in the 1880 
period was £5,442,343, and in the 1883 
period, £7,853,241. We might hopethat 
that would not recur ; and, if we escaped 
the necessity of making any railways in 
Afghanistan, we should also save a 
charge which was in the 1880 period, 
£1,334,350, and in the 1883 period, 
£2,799,797. On these two heads India 
might hope to escape a payment of some 
£15,000,000, besides our own contribu- 
tion of £5,000,000, which would be saved 
tous. The Government had, in the mean- 
time, paid the expenses of the Afghan 
and the Egyptian Wars, charging in the 
latter 73 lacs of rupees to India, as she 
had derived immense advantages from 
the keeping open of the Suez Canal. 
There remained but four items of charge 
to mention — namely, exchange, inte- 
rest, productive public works, and famine 
charges. The nominal loss by exchange 
had greatly increased; but really that 
should be added to the cost of the Home 
Charges, as it arose from the necessity 
of remitting the equivalent of the ster- 
ling payments which had to be made in 
England. That was a charge which was 
entirely outside the control of any 
individual Government of India. The 
change which had taken place in the in- 
terest and public works charge on the 
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Revenue was the one bright spot in the 
picture of Indian finance, and it did 
much to relieve the sombre colours which 
he had been obliged to use. The in- 
terest paid on ordinary Debt had been, 
in the 1874 period, £15,345,224; in the 
1877 period, £12,907,376; in the 1880 
period, £13,054,591; and in the 1883 
period, £10,631,654, showing the satis- 
factory reduction of £4,700,000 between 
the 1874 and 1883 periods. But it was to 
the productive works to which he must 
direct their attention as the essentially 
satisfactory feature. The charge on the 
Revenue for these works was, in 1874 
period, £6,822,992; in 1877, £4,771,255; 
and, in 1880, £1,912,110. But in the last 
period there was a gain of £1,708,007. 
Taking the interest on ordinary Debt 
and the interest and charges of produc- 
tive public works together, they found 
that what was a charge on the Revenue 
in the 1874 period of £22,168,236 was 
in the 1883 period £8,923,647, or a re- 
duction of no less a sum than £13,234,589 
in the last triennial period as compared 
with that of 1874. Hehadsaid littleabout 
the Famine charges. Tn the period ending 
1874 they were £3,883,217; in that 
ending 1877, £4,990,358 ; in that ending 
1880, £5,784,285; and in that ending 
1883, £3,034,469; but in the last period 
they had the advantage of some £900,000 
spent on protective works, and they had 
reduced the Debt by £2,045,000. With 
regard to famine, they could only hope 
for the best, and prepare as well as they 
could to meet the calamity when it came. 
He had said that he should speak more 
fully on the superannuation charges. 
He had said that that yeer they would 
require 60,000,000 rupees, and they 
were growing still, and would grow for 
some years yet. There was an idea afloat 
that the Home Charges for pensions and 
other Home Charges which had to be 
annually remitted from India might be 
easily reduced. It was his painful duty 
to dispel that delusion. For the next 
year Home Charges, for pensions and 
superannuations of one kind or an- 
other, would be £3,900,000; the other 
charges were, in 1881-2, furlough 
accounts, £501,000; interest on debt, 
£2,510,000; dividend on guaranteed 
railways, £6,240,000; passage of 
troops, £309,000; miscellaneous, post 
office, &c., £151,000; India Office and 
Store Department, £218,000; remittance 
transactions, £502,000; Army effec- 
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tive charges, £615,000; Army stores, 
£1,832,469; Public Works Department 
stores, £585,591; total, £16,864,050. 
Here they had a total of nearly 
£17,000,000, requiring 204,000,000 
rupees, which had to be paid in Eng- 
land. And, so far as he could see, these 
charges were so well established that the 
only point of attack was upon the effec- 
tive Army charges paid here and the 
stores. With regard to the superan- 
nuation charges, they were completely 
manacled, handed over, bound hand and 
foot ; these charges were planted by law, 
they grew by custom, they were fostered 
by the House of Commons, but they 
were paid by the people of India. They 
were paid, not in coin, but in kind, like 
all the other Home Charges; no money 
came to pay them; they were paid in 
cotton and corn, in jute and rice, in teas 
and indigo, and many other products of 
the soil of India; and as they grew year 
by year, so year by year they demanded 
more and more of the produce of Indian 
soil to meet them. What were their most 
potent means of meeting these charges ? 
They were trustees for India in this mat- 
ter ; they were bound to do the best they 
could with their trust. How could they 
better promote the welfare of that trust 
than by developing local means of 
making wealth, the making of roads 
and bridges, wells, and tanks, making 
their gaols healthy too? And for these 
things a generous local expenditure was 
the first requisite. But not only should 
they try to meet these charges, they 
ought to try to check their growth. No 
one had more emphatically endorsed his 
opinion than the hon. Gentleman the 
Mover of this Resolution. How could 
they so well prevent the growth of these 
charges as by the employment of more 
Natives and fewer Europeans? Far be 
it from him to say a single word against 
those splendid men who had spent their 
lives in India in the service of the State ; 
the country recognized to the full the 
services which they had rendered and 
were still rendering; but they were 
costly, very costly, to a poor country, 
and besides that, when their active work 
was done, they did not stay in their 
adopted country. Whereas, if they 
employed Natives, they were less costly ; 
they did not come home on pensions at 
50 years of age, and by employing them 
in the service of the State, at least they 
hoped to make their loyalty to English 
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rule more active. He did not speak 
without authority on this subject; he 
had the high authority of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire himself. 
But there were other and very cogent 
reasons why they must develop by every 
means in their power the «esources and 
the wealth-producing power of the people 
of India. Debt was not so easy to pay 
as it formerly was. The Debts of the 
world were paid in kind. A pound of 
Debt was discharged by a remittance of 
a sovereign’s worth of produce. But, 
unfortunately for the debtor nations of 
the world, the absorption of gold by 
Germany and America and other coun- 
tries, which had adopted gold as their 
standard of value in place of silver, had 
caused gold to be harder of acquisi- 
tion than formerly, and a good deal 
more produce had to be remitted to dis- 
charge a pound of Debt than was the 
caso when most of the Debts of the 
world were contracted. That told heavily 
against India. During the average of 
the last 25 years she had discharged a 
pound’s worth of debt to us by a remit- 
tance of 34 lbs. cotton, or 168 lbs. wheat, 
or 123 lbs. jute, or 192 lbs. rice, or 13 lbs. 
tea, or 34 lbs. indigo; but so much harder 
had it now become for India to discharge 
that debt, that the pound of Debt which 
required 34 lbs. of cotton now required 
44lbs.; in place of 168lbs. of wheat, it 
required 224 lbs. ; in place of 123 lbs. of 
jute, it required 185 lbs.; in place of 
192 lbs. of rice, it required 288 lbs. ; in 
place of 13 lbs. of tea, it required 20 lbs. ; 
in place of 34 lbs. of indigo, it required 
44 lbs. Hisright hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) had alluded 
to the strain on gold as a disturbing 
cause before, and it was one which might 
well make debtors tremble. But it was 
a warning to us in India to mend our 
means of production and improve our 
roads, to render access to our ports 
from the interior easier, and, therefore, 
cheaper, and by every means in our 
power to aid India in her effort to pay 
her way. You could not do that by 
binding ligatures upon her limbs; you 
might paralyze her, but you could not 
stimulate her by such a process. From 
the speeches they had heard that even- 
ing, it might be thought that the finances 
of India were in a rather mournful con- 
dition; but it must be remembered that 
circumstances were very different now 
from what they were in 1879, when the 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire made his Indian Budget 
speech. Then there was war and famine; 
but since then the salt tax had been re- 
duced 25 per cent, the Customs had been 
reduced £1,250,000, £2,000,000 sterling 
had been set aside for famine purposes, 
and there had been spent on productive 
and protective works £3,600,000 in the 
last triennial period more than in the 
corresponding period ending in 1880. 
He did not think, therefore, they should 
regard India as growing poorer and 
poorer, when they could reduce taxation 
to that amount, and increase the amount 
spent on public works, and yet have a 
fair surplus at the end. From 1871 to 
1883 there had been an average increase 
in exports from India of 30 per cent, while 
the expenditure had increased during 
the same period only 7or8. During the 
same period India had absorbed a con- 
siderable quantity of bullion and mer- 
chandise, the latter being £49,000,000 
worth a-year; so that, taking all things 
together, India, so far from being in a 
state of poverty, was getting on pretty 
well under the circumstances, and they 
were justified in looking forward to the 
future with hope. Certainly, there was 
no need to curtail expenditure; indeed, 
he wished that we had more men in the 
House who could tell them, by their 
own experience, of the means and wants 
of India. He sometimes thought that, 
if the Council of the Secretary of State 
were not so numerous, more of the best 
Indian servants would find places there, 
and so would keep them more in touch 
with our EasternEmpire. Atthat Oouncil 
Table there sat 15 eminent men, whose 
collective experience of India must ap- 
proach five centuries; at least they might 
spare them a century of knowledge to 
leaven the ignorance of the House of 
Commons. And if any eminent Adminis- 
trator who had left India within the 
last five years would take his place 
there, he would tell the House not more 
earnestly, but with infinitely more effect 
than he (Mr. J. K. Cross) could, that it 
was by a generous development of her 
resources that we might alone hope. to 
make India prosperous. He had tried 
to put before the House a plain state- 


ment of fact; he had pointed out items. 


of charge which seemed to be excessive, 
and which he would gladly see more 
fully justified ; and he could assure hon. 
Members that no exertion on his behalf 
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should be wanting in that direction ; but 
with regard to the main items of local 
expenditure, which he looked upon as 
the very lifeblood of Indian provincial 
progress, he must ask the House not to 
put any obstacles in the way of such 
generous spending from the income of 
the year, as would, in the opinion of 
the Local and Provincial Governments, 
be productive of profitable results. He 
must repeat to the House the points he 
wished to urge—first, there was a great 
growth of expenditure in several items 
which might well be earnestly pressed 
on the Government of India for conside- 
ration, but these items were more matters 
of detail of administration than prin- 
ciples of finance; secondly, there was 
an enormous increase of superannuation 
and pension charges, which it was the 
duty of this House to check by every 
means in its power, the only means sug- 
gested was the increased employment of 
Natives ; thirdly, in order to lighten the 
burdens of India it was necessary to de- 
velop her productive resources, and this 
would reguire an increase, rather than 
a decrease, of expenditure on public 
works. The Resolution of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite was too sweeping 
and too indefinite. He (Mr. J. K. Cross) 
was as anxious for economy as the hon. 
Gentleman; but it must be economy 
which should not fetter progress, and, 
therefore, he was unable to accept the 
wording of the Resolution in its present 
form. But, as both of them had the 
best interests of India in view, though 
approaching them by somewhat diffe- 
rent means, he asked the House to ac- 
cept a slight alteration in the Resolu- 
tion, and he begged to move, as an 
Amendment to the Motion, these words— 

“This House is of opinion that every effort 
should be made to effect economy in the expen- 
diture of the Government of India.” 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out all the words after the word 
“House” to the end of the Question, in order 
to add the words ‘“‘ every effort should be 
made to effect economy in the Government of 
India,’’—(Mr. J. Kynaston Cross,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he could not see that there was any 
material difference between the Motion 
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of his hon. Friend the Member for Mid 


Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) and the | 


Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for India (Mr. 
J. K. Cross), except that the Motion 
actually pledged the House to effect 
some reduction in. Indian Expenditure, 
whereas the Amendment only stated 
that the House ought to do its best to 
effect that object. For himself, he pre- 
ferred the plain and straightforward 
Resolution of his hon. Friend; and, if 
necessary, he should support it. The 
necessity for effecting any considerable 
economy rested upon the narrow margin 
of Revenue which the Indian Govern- 
ft had at its disposal. At the same 
, Une, he thought that thehon. Gentleman, 
in his speech, had clearly shadowed forth 
a further reduction in taxation. Many 
persons had been afraid that the aboli- 
tion of the cotton duties would be per- 
nicious to Indian trade and manufac- 
tures. But there had been an increase 
of 44 per cent in the exports to China, 
and of 11 per cent in the imports from 
England. Thus, the abolition had been 
beneficial to the population of India, 
both as producers and consumers. Then, 
the decentralization which had been so 
largely effected had diminished the re- 
sources of the Imperial Government by 
transferring them to local centres. When 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. K. Cross) 
spoke of the surplus during tbe last two 
years, it should be remembered that 
there had in that period been no wars 
or famines; but as wars and famines 
might at any time occur, and the Opium 
Revenue was likely to fall off, it was 
most desirable to reduce Expenditure 
so as to be able to meet an exceptional 
emergency which might arise. His hon. 
Friend had pointed out the enormous 
increase in the superannuation allow- 
ances and in the non-effective charges, 
and he had asked how they were to 
be kept down in future. The only 
way to keep them down was to re- 
duce our establishments in India. The 
Under Secretary of State for India 
had intimated that it was the intention 
of the Government to expend more and 
more in public works. He (Lord George 
Hamilton) had sat on a Committee which 
investigated that question, together with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Postmaster General, and the present 
Under Secretary of State for India. 
After 18 months’ inquiry, they came to 
a remarkable unanimity, and one re- 
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| cpaannctedatton was, that in no one year 
should more than £2,500,000 be bor- 
rowed. But, in 1883-4, it was proposed 
to borrow £3,820,000, or more than 
£1,300,000 in excess of that amount. 
The proposed expenditure upon works 
made out of Revenue was £1,800,000 in 
excess of that of three years ago. More- 
over, £1,350,000 were, in addition, to be 
spent upon works classified as protec- 
tive. Thus, nearly £5,000,000 in excess 
of the amount recommended by that 
Committee was to be expended this 
year on public works. When the cash 
balances increased, it was customary 
to embark in engineering schemes, 
which necessitated the creation of new 
establishments ; and thus a heavy ad- 
ditional charge was imposed, which 
was severely felt at the next period 
of financial depression. In time of 
prosperity the Indian Government were 
told they could afford to enlarge their 
establishments; and in time of de- 
pression they were told they could 
not get rid of material that had been 
accumulated. He looked with diffidence 
upon what were called protective pub- 
lic works; that generally meant that 
they were non- productive, and that, 
not being remunerative, they had been 
pressed upon the Government as pro- 
tective. The Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Public Works said that 
financial results were generally the best 
test of public utility. Unless an irri- 
gation work benefited its immediate 
locality, it could not be of use to an 
outside district ; if the cultivators close 
to it did not take advantage of it, it 
did not accomplish its main purpose. 
His experience as Under Secretary of 
State for India was that the House of 
Commons was always ready to support 
an abstract Resolution ‘in favour of 
economy, but not ready to support the 
Minister in resisting any concrete de- 
mand for increased expenditure. He 
realized that on two occasions on which 
the Government of which he was a Mem- 
ber was defeated in the House. The Go- 
vernment must take advantage of a fit of 
economy, when it was on, if they de- 
sired to act on the Resolution now before 
the House. As regarded superannuation 
and the non-effective charges, the rights 
secured to officers under what was called 
the Guarantee Clause, which was carried 
when the Government of India was trans- 
ferred to the Crown, had hampered the 
| Government in every scheme of Army | 
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reform, and it had cost India millions, 
besides conducing to inefficiency. A 
Governor General might go out with the 
best intentions and several schemes of 
reform in his mind. He knew that he 
must secure the co-operation of the Ser- 
vices, to whom the changes might be 
unpalatable, and gradually he found 
it expedient to abandon hisschemes. If 
the Government wanted to overhaul the 
administration of India for the purpose 
of effecting economy, the motive power 
must come from that House, and from 
the India Office. The only way by 
which they could give practical effect to 
an abstract Resolution such as this 
would be for the Secretary of State here 
to intimate that, in deference to the 
wishes of the House of Commons, he 

roposed to appoint a small Commission. 

he Commission ought then to go out to 
India, and there investigats and super- 
vise each branch of the Civil Service 
Expenditure. While in India, they 
should be under the complete control of 
the Viceroy ; they should have power to 
call up and examine witnesses; and 
their Reports, tempered with the opinions 
of those practically responsible for the 
government of India, should be for- 
warded to the local, as well as the Im- 
perial Government. The mass of infor- 
mation thus collected wotld enable the 
Indian Government to effect the desired 
reforms, which, he believed, they were 
anxious to do. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would carefully consider this proposal. 
It was one which he knew the preceding 
Viceroy looked upon with favour. As 
to the Military Expenditure, Sir Ashley 
Eden’s Commission recommended the 
abolition of the triple system of military 
administration as a means of saving 
£1,250,000 a-year. Successive Viceroys 
supported that-view. Last yeartheSecre- 
tary of State for India summed up the 


merits and demerits of the proposal. It | 


was important to notice how the present 


system had stood the test of the late war | 


in Egypt. War was, efter all, the only 
thorough test of a military organization, 
and every military authority in Europe 
had had to alter its arrangements in 
consequence of the experience of actual 
campaigns. Now, what were the diffi- 
culties which the present treble system 
had caused during the last few months ? 
The Indian Government had had to per- 
form a very simple operation—namely, 
to select, equip, and embark 5,000 men 
for service in Egypt—and if there had 
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been one central authority, the duty 
would have been done with the utmost 
ease. As things were, the most enor- 
mous strain was put upon the various 
authorities who had to carry out the 
operations, for they had to work night 
and day. The reason for that was that 
there were three separate military au- 
thorities in India, so that as soon as the 
Government began to select recruits for 
the Expedition, they had to consult three 
Governments, three Commanders - in - 
Chief, three Adjutant Generals, three 
Quartermaster Generals, three Clothing 
Agents, three Inspector Generals of 
Ordnance, and a host of minor officials 
—a necessity which multiplied, to a per- 
fectly absurd extent, the correspondence 
with the chief military officers. Accord- 
ing to the present system, any soldier 
who passed from one Presidency to an- 
other was under the jurisdiction of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Presidency 
in which he happened to be. Sir Her- 
bert Macpherson was sent by the Go- 
vernment of India to superintend the 
embarkation of goods at Bombay. The 
consequence was, that all communica- 
tions to him had to be sent from the 
Government of India to the Government 
of Bombay, and from the Commander- 
in-Chief at Calcutta to the Commander- 
in-Chief at Bombay. This led to the 
sending of despatches that were often 
identical with one another, and to the 
more serious inconvenience of occupying 
unduly the time of the officials and of 
delaying the operations. Again, when 
articles were wanted at Bombay for a 
Bengal regiment, they had either to be 
sent for from Bengal, or to be sup- 
plied at Bombay, to the great con- 
fusion and complication of the accounts. 
That was absurd enough; but nothing 
better illustrated the defects of the pre- 
sent system than the fact that a consi- 
derable part of the Madras Army was, 
at that moment, out of the jurisdiction 
of the Madras Government. Surely it 
was high time to establish a central 
military authority, and that the Go- 
vernment of this country took steps to 
put an end to this treble system of mili- 
tary administration, which, sooner or 
later, might lead to disastrous conse- 
quences. Objections might, no doubt, 
be taken to any course that would di- 
minish the importance of the minor 
Presidencies; but those objections were 
of no consequence compared to the risks 
j involved in the maintenance of the exist- 
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ing state of things. The treble system 
largely added to our Indian Army Ex- 
penditure, and, in the opinion of many 
of the most competent authorities, ac- 
tually endangered our Indian Empire. 
Could not, he would ask, the India 
Office enter into seme compromise, by 
which the Commanders-in-Chief of the 
three Presidencies might be retained, 
and sweep away the triplicate War 
Office system that hampered all our 
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Simla a long time, at great expense, and 
made an elaborate Report. That Report 
had to be considered by the Viceroy and 
‘his Council, by the Secretary of State for 
India and his Council, then by the War 
Office, and then by the Horse Guards. 
What chance had any scheme which had 
to run the gauntlet of all those autho- 
rities? The Council of the Secretary of 
State for India appeared to him a very 
unsatisfactory body. It was composed, 





military operations? He did earnestly | no doubt, of Gentlemen of the highest 
trust that the Government would pluck ability and the greatest experience, who 
up courage and insist upon that all-| performed their duty conscientiously 
important reform being carried out.'and well. But they had no power 
They were pledged to retrenchment and | effectively to control expenditure, or to 
reform, and ought now, therefore, to | initiate reforms. They could not expect 
express definitely their intentions as to | the Secretary of State to initiate reforms 
the change which he advocated. unless he was spurred on by the House 

Mr. PUGH said, that if the Govern- | or by some other authority; and it was 
ment were prepared to appoint either a| impossible for the Viceroy to carry re- 
Commission to go out to India, and by | forms involving a large reduction of 
personal examination see how a more | expenditure into effect unless he was 
efficient control could be exercised over | supported and urged thereto by that 
the expenditure, as the noble Lord| House. It was, notwithstanding what 
opposite the Member for Middlesex! his hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
(Lord George Hamilton) had recom-| of State for India had said, high time 
mended, or a Committee to inquire | that there should be some control over 
into the subject, as he (Mr. Pugh) | the non-effective charges. Both sides of 
would himself suggest, then they might |the House were in favour of the ap- 
arrive at some real and practical means | pointment of Natives, as far as they 
of enforcing economy. Both sides of| might be competent, to discharge the 
the House were agreed as to the ne-| duties required; and, from the steps 
cessity for economy; but he thought the | which the Government were taking for 
difference between the Resolution and | their education, more Natives would be 
the Amendment was very like the dif- | in time found competent. But for many 
ference between tweedledum and twee- | years the employment of Natives would 
dledee. The result of the one or the /| not bring down thenon-effective charges. 
other would be absolutely ni/. With | Europeans would still have to be em- 
respect to the Amendment which he/ ployed to a very large extent; and they 
had put on the Paper, but which he had | would earn their pensions, and return 
as yet been unable to bring forward, it | to England to live uponthem. Theem- 
was, he thought, amply justified by the | ployment of Natives would not, there- 
speech of his hon. Friend the Under | fore, afford an adequate solution of 
Secretary of State for India. The House | this part of the question. Neither 
was desirous to enforce economy ; but it |the Resolution nor the Amendment of 
had no means of bringing pressure to the noble Lord would be of any use un- 
bear for that purpose. The Commission | less the House insisted upon the appoint- 
that sat at Simla was the very best! ment of a Committee to inquire into 
proof they could have of the impossi- | these matters. He had no doubt that 
bility of effecting any practical improve- | the policy of decentralization had done 
ment unless they had a spur from that | good; but that result arose from the 
House. If any Viceroy in India were |fact that, under that system, the public 
to propose to materially diminish the jmoney was better spent. It was idle, 
charge under the head of administration | however, to say that actual economy 
for the Civil Service, it would be per-| was caused by decentralization. He 
fectly idle for him to attempt to carry a approved the step taken by Lord Ripon’s 
scheme for the purpose, because of the | Government with reference to the pur- 
pressure which would be brought te bear chase of stores in India, which, though 
against him both in England and in not noticed by the Under Secretary of 
India. The Army Commission sat at State for India, wasa very important and 
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beneficial reform, and one much appre- , 
ciated by the people of India. He hoped 
it might yet be carried further. One 
change which he would like to see was | 
the adoption of a system by which the 
real net Imperial Revenue would be) 
shown in the Returns. At present the_ 
Returns of net Revenue contained items | 
which ought not to find a place in them ; | 
for they did not, in fact, constitute net | 
Revenue, and including them only made | 
the net Revenue larger than it really | 
was, and so encouraged increased ex- 
penditure. As regarded the Revenue, 
derived from the administration of law | 
and justice, there was great necessity for 
reducing the cost to the suitors; for the 
fees now charged gave justice to the| 
rich and denied it to the poor. The ex- | 
port duty on rice was also a subject | 
that demanded the attention of the In- | 
dian Government. The rice trade was | 
checked, and the profits reduced to an_ 
unremunerative amount, by the com- | 
bined influence of the cost of transport | 
and the export duty. In the same way, 
the increase in the wheat trade, which 
was one of the most cheering pros- 
pects in India, though materially en- 
couraged by the Government of India, 
was stopped in consequence of the diffi- 
culty and cost of carriage in remote dis- 
tricts. Major Baring had declared that 
it was absolutely necessary, for the de- 
velopment of India, that British capital 
should be largely attracted to the coun- 


try. The Bill brought in by the Indian | 


Government with regard to the trial of 
Europeans by Natives had a bearing on 
that subject; and there was great danger 


that, if that Bill was passed, it would | 
discourage very much the introduction | 
of British capital into India. Almost all | 


the great works in India were carried 


on by British capital, and the capi-| 
talists insisted upon their undertakings | 


being superintended by Europeans. If 


Europeans were in any doubt as to their | 


security in out-of-the-way places, it 
would be difficult to get European man- 
agement at the price at which it could 
now be obtained. He would not go into 
the question as to whether the alarms 
in consequence of that Bill were well or 
ill founded ; but they constituted a great 
danger, which should becarefully watched 
and studied. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he thought the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for _India (Mr. 
J. K. Cross) should have been placed on 
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the Table of the House before now. 
The Motion of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) had been before them for 
some weeks, and the Amendment which 
he himself (Mr. Onslow) had put upon 


'the Paper, to add at the end of that 


Amendment the words— 


“« And this House regrets the decision“arrived 
at by Her Majesty’s Government to cast a 
further burden upon the Revenues of India in 
order to meet the extraordinary charges in- 
curred by that Government on account of the 
Military expedition to Egypt,” 
had also been in the hands of Members 
for a considerable time. What hap- 
pened? They all came down to the 
House feeling they might have to vote 
on the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. E. Stanhope); but, at the last 
moment, the Under Secretary of State 
for India interposed with what he called 
an Amendment, but which was very little 
different from the Motion. This was 
a question of great importance, not 
only to this country, but to India. It 


‘was idle and useless for the House of 
| Commons to adopt general abstract Re- 


solutions like the present if, at the same 


| time, the Government at home acted dia- 
' metrically opposite to the known wishes 
| of the Viceroy and his Council in fast- 


ening on the Revenues a burden which 
they had themselves condemned as un- 
just, and which they ought not to be 
‘called upon to pay. If they were to 
| pass Resolutions of this kind, and if the 
finances of India were to be left en- 
tirely in the hands of the Government 
at home, and if they placed burdens 
on India—burdens which. India could 
not be properly required to bear—dis- 
cussions such as they had had on the 
present occasion were waste of time. 
It must be evident to the people of 
India, from the present decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that, however 
anxious} they might be for economy, it 
was competent for Her Majesty’s Go- 
| vernment, at one fell swoop, to frustrate 
'the whole of their financial arrange- 
iments. The subject came before the 
| House last year on the Motion of the 
inoble Lord who was then Secretary of 
| State for India (the Marquessof Harting- 
| ton); and so strong was the feeling ex- 
hibited on all sides of the House that 
at the last moment the present Chan- 
‘cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers) 
‘interposed words which left it subject to 
the future consideration of the House 


whether India should be called upon to 
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bear any of the extraordinary charges 
of the war lately undertaken in Egypt ; 
and he (Mr. Onslow) believed that, 
had it not been for the insertion of 
the words proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Government would have 
sustained a defeat? From that time 
to this they had had no opportunity 
of bringing the question before the 
House so as to elicit a vote. He (Mr. 
Onslow) had put certain Questions to 
the noble Lord (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) ; but the answers he had re- 
ceived had always been unsatisfactory. 
As long ago as the 11th of June last 
year he asked the Prime Minister if 
India was making preparations for the 
contemplated war, and the right hon. 
Gentleman replied it was not consistent 
with public policy to disclose what was 
going on. Continually he put Questions 
to the Secretary of State for India; but 
from him he could get no definite state- 
ment. On the Ist of March this year 
the noble Lord refused Papers on the 
subject ; and on more than one occasion 
he said he did not think it was to the 
interest of the Public Service that Papers 
should be produced. Last year the noble 
Lord often said that Papers would be pro- 
duced on the subject when the correspon- 
dence with the Indian Government was 
closed. It was only after great pressure 
was put on the noble Lord that he pro- 
duced the Papers which he (Mr. Onslow) 
held in his hand. Those Papers com- 
mended themselves to Members. If the 
Government of India had been consulted 
in any way in the matter he should not 
have raised his voice; if the Govern- 
ment of India had approved of the policy 
of this country there might have been 
something said for the imposition of the 
tax upon India. From the first moment, 
however, of Her Majesty’s Government 
contemplating war in Egypt the Govern- 
ment of India was never consulted. The 
first intimation which the Indian Go- 
vernment had on the subject of the ex- 
penses of the war was the telegram from 
the noble Lord, on July 24th, last year 
—namely— 

“Subject to final decision on any representa- 
tion you may desire to make, we propose Indian 
Revenue shall bear all expenses of the Indian 
Contingent serving in Egypt.” 

Immediately on receipt of that telegram 
the Viceroy replied— 

“We beg unanimously to protest very 
strongly against the proposal that Indian 
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Revenue shall bear all expenses of Indian Con- 
tingent serving in Egypt. As soon as possible 
we shall address a despatch to your Lo ip on 
the subject.” 

The Government took some time to con- 
sider what their change of policy should 
be, and the first intimation the House 
had of the amount which the Govern- 
ment were going to give India on ac- 
count of the recent war was when the 
Supplementary Estimate was laid on 
the Table shortly before the Easter Re- 
cess. In that Supplementary Estimate 
they had a Vote of £500,000 to India 
for the war. Of course, to India, halfa 
loaf was better than no bread. Hon. 
Members at the time had not the Vice- 
roy’s despatch before them ; they had no 
means of knowing what was the opinion 
of the Viceroy and his Council. He did 
not believe that any definite policy was 
involved in the grant of £500,000; but 
that, in reality, it was a sum which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
would fit in with the Budget. It was said 
the Government of India had accepted 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He could assure the House there was no 
foundation whatever for such an asser- 
tion. The only thing in the Papers 
which could possibly be construed into 
an acceptance by the Government of 
India of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government was the congratulatory de- 
spatch from the Viceroy. In reply to 
the telegram of the Secretary of State 
announcing the grant of £500,000, the 
Viceroy said it was with satisfaction he 
received the telegram, and asked the 
Secretary of State to convey the thanks 
of the Government of India for the im- 
portant assistance which Her Majesty’s 
Government had granted. That had 
been construed into ar acceptance of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
It was no acceptance at all, but was 
merely an acknowledgment for some 
small assistance that had been rendered 
the Government of India. There was 
nothing in any of the despatches to show 
that the Indian Government was satisfied 
with the decision arrived at by Her Ma- 
jesty’sGovernment. His principal con- 
tention against India paying any of the 
extraordinary charges of the war was 
that the employment of Indian troops in 
Egypt was on a very different footing 
from the employment of Native troops 
in any other part of Her Majesty’s Do- 
minions in which they had had to fight, 
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It had been alleged that there was some 
analogy between this war and the Af- 
. ghan Wars as far as India was concerned. 
There was, however, no analogy be- 
tween the two cases. In the case of the 
Afghan Wars India knew everything 
that was going on; the Viceroy was 
aware of every despatch that was writ- 
ten; from the time of Dost Mahommed 
until the present Ameer was put on 
the Throne it had been the policy of the 
Viceroy and his Council to be cognizant 
of everything that went on in Afghanis- 
tan. The Viceroy and his Council knew 
nothing of what was going on in Egypt. 
It was all very well to say that we had 
undertaken the war for Indian interests 
and for the protection of the Suez Canal. 
Last year the Prime Minister himself 
said that the ends of the Government 
in Egypt were well known to consist 
in the maintenance of all established 
rights in Egypt, whether those of the 
Sultan, the Khedive, or the people of 
Egypt, or of the foreign bondholder. 
There was not a word in any speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman to show that 
this war was undertaken in the interest 
of India. The right hon. Gentleman had, 
over and over again, said in that House 
that the object of the war was to put 
down anarchy in Egypt; he never said 
it was for the protection of the Suez 
Canal. However great a ruffian Arabi 
might be, he had never once attempted 
to stop the communication through the 
Suez Canal; and, in point of fact, our 
communications with India had never 
been practically interrupted from the 
time of the bombardment of Alexandria 
to the end of the war. If India was to 
be called upon to pay for the protection 
of the Suez Canal he failed to see why 
our other Colonies should not be re- 

uired to do the same. India had, no 

oubt, a vast interest in the maintenance 
of a free passage through the Canal, and 
he admitted that she had a much greater 
interest in it than any other of our 
Colonies; but he asked the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Government if Australia, 
New Zealand, Singapore, and Ceylon 
had not a very considerable interest in 
the passage through the Canal? If 
they were to call upon India to contri- 
bute towards the maintenance of that 
passage, he asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man why India should not be called 
upon to pay some of the cost of a Euro- 
pean war, during which it would be 
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necessary to preserve our possessions in 
the Mediterranean? The Viceroy as- 
serted that Egypt lay wholly within the 
sphere of European politics; and he 
(Mr. Onslow) thought he was right in 
saying that that had always been the 
case. He maintained that there was no 
precedent whatever for the course which 
the Government were pursuing in this 
instance. There was the case of the 
Persian War, in which, he believed, half 
the extraordinary charges were paid by 
India. But, in that instance, India was 
consulted throughout ; she knew what 
was going on, and it was for the benefit 
of India that we did not allow Persia to 
getto Herat. Asregardedthefirst Afghan 
War, the Government at home knew no- 
thing of what was going on at the time, 
the whole of it having been managed, or 
mismanaged, by the Governor General 
of the day. He failed to see any analogy 
between those wars and that which had 
been recently concluded in Egypt which 
could suggest a precedent for calling upon 
India to pay a portion of the cost in the 
latter case. With regard to the war in 
1878, it was not for India to come to 
us in formd pauperis. India never asked 
for the money that was given to her; 
she never wanted it; the money was 
thrust upon her, and at the time she 
was quite willing loyally to pay every 
atom of the cost of the war, because she 
felt it was a war in which she was inte- 
rested. It might, indeed, be called a war 
of her own creation, and it was perfectly 
legitimate for her to pay the expense of 
that war. If this policy was to be car- 
ried out; if we were to tax India at a 
future time for any particular war which 
might be undertaken by the Imperial 
Government, he failed to see where such 
a policy was to end. By all means let 
India pay every farthing of the cost of 
wars for which she was responsible ; let 
taxes be imposed and even money bor- 
rowed by her for that purposeif necessary ; 
but he maintained that the principle 
which the Governmenthad laid down was 
totally uncalled for and totally unneeded. 
Finally, he maintained that it would be 
a great misfortune if the Government, 
in the face of everything the Viceroy had 
said, and in the face of the strongest 
opposition in India, were to outvote the 
Supreme Council of India in the decision 
they had arrived at, and at some future 
day call upon India to pay for that which 
she thought she was not bound to pay 
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for. He had himself the strongest 
views upon this subject, and, speaking 
from his knowledge of some of the 
opinions with regard to India enter- 
tained upon the opposite Benches, he 
felt sure that if the Conservative Party 
had adopted the policy of the present 
Government, the first person who would 
have risen to condemn it would have 
been the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. Faweett). Al- 
though the Forms of the House pre- 
vented him from moving the Resolution 
of which he had given Notice, he had 
felt it his duty, in the interests of India, 
to address these few words to the House. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he agreed 
with the spirit of the observations made 
by the hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow); but he failed to see what was 
the Constitutional provision by which 
India could express her views on this 
subject, or how she would ever be able, 
judging by the expressed policy of both 
Parties in that House, to impose an 
effective check upon any kind of misap- 
[sera aee of her Revenue. The House 

ad always, within his recollection, been 
practically unanimous in recommending 
economy in the Indian Administration, 
in condemning the increase of her Ex- 
penditure, and in recommending a re- 
turn to the moderate Estimates of past 
times. The House might go on passing 
abstract Resolutions until the end of 
the 19th, or even the 20th century ; but 
the Expenditure in India would go on 
increasing, and the heads of the spending 
Departments in India would go on laugh- 
ing at the Resolutions of the House of 
Commons. There was no Member of 
the Government Service in India who 
did not know the exact value of these 
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directly, by the increase of the public 
‘burdens; and they would, therefore, be 
increased. The great principle of Indian 
|administration was that in every De- 
partment there should be a great num- 
| ber of officials paid for doing nothing, 
land a great number of paid officials 
assisting them. The Army was a vast 
nest of jobbery. In the Native Army, 
|there was from 20 to 50 per cent of the 
| European officers of the Native regi- 
|ments continually separated from the 
|duties of their posts, far away from, 
/and utterly neglectful of, those regi- 
ments, but appointed to every kind 
of office in the Accounts Depart- 
ment, in the Political Department, 
and other Departments, each of these 
officers enjoying a post remunerated in 
proportion to the amount of private in- 
fluence which he possessed in the highest 
|circles of the Indian Government. In 
the European Army, in the same way, 
the expenditure was puffed up and 
bloated in every possible manner and 
| on every possible excuse. The number 
|of European officers—those peculiarly 
| expensive exotics—was artificially in- 
| creased ; and posts were created for them 
throughout India, in the Public Works 
or in the political Departments, exactly 
as in the case of the European officers 
attached to the Native regiments, ac- 
cording to the amount of influence which 
they possessed in the highest circles of 
the Government. The hon. Member for 
Cardiganshire (Mr. Pugh) had suggested 
the advisability of appointing a sort of 
Supervision Committee for. the purpose 
of trying to carry into effect the Resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons. Such 
a Committee might be of some use; but 
he could not see that it would be able 








declarations of good intentions on the|to effect any reduction of the charge 
part both of individual Members and | saddled on the Revenues of India for 
the House generally. It was the essen-|the salaries of the Secretary of State, 
tial character of Indian administration | Under Secretary of State, Members of 
to be like the administration in Ireland | the Council of India, Secretaries and 





in the worst times before the Union— 
that was to say, along with a consider- 
able amount of honest endeavours to 
reform the Public Service, there was a 
vast alliance of family parties, and an 
enormous nation practically without any 
power whatever to impose any obstacle 
to the grossest misapplication of its Re- 
venues on the most cruel enhancement of 
its burdens. Everyone in the Public 
Service in India had a cousin, a brother, 


a father-in-law, or some other relative, | 


who would be assisted, directly or in- 


officers of the Secretary of State, which 
formed part of the charge for salaries, 
and amounted to £140,000. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, he hoped it 
would be recorded in India that the 
hon. and very Liberal Member for 
Stockton (Mr. Dodds), a most devoted 
supporter of Her Majesty’s Government, 
| had attempted, although unsuccessfully, 
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to cut short this debate upon the Indian Pekin and in Persiasaddled on the people 
Expenditure. He was about to observe, | ‘of India, seeing that those Missions were 
when the interruption of the hon. Gen- | as strictly and rightly a part of the gene- 


tleman took place, that if the salaries of 
the Secretary of State for India and his 
staff were thrown upon the Home Esti- 
mates, which they ought to be, because 
it was for the information of that House 
and the country—if there was any ad- 
vantage whatever in that Office—that 
the Secretariat of India existed, they 
could secure, year by year, a certain 
opportunity of discussing the adminis- 
tration of India. It would then be im- 
possible for any Government to evade a 
regular annual discussion of Indian Ex- 
penditure, and equally impossible for 
zealous Liberals like the hon. Member 
for Stockton to try to check such discus- 
sion by the expedient of counting the 
House. Nothing more unjust, unfair, 
and politically dishonest could be men- 
tioned than that this Indian Secretariat 
was saddled on the Revenues of India. 
Why should not the Colonial Secretariat 
be saddled on the Colonies in the same 
way? The Government did not saddle 
Australia and Canada with the salary of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
because they dare not. But in India 
they had a vast slave Empire, infinitely 
exceeding in numbers and in helpless- 
ness the population of Russia in its most 
servile days; and, being able to do as 
they liked with India, they saddled upon 
India the expenses of these officers, who 
were solely useful in their relation to 
that House, who were solely useful 
through the position they held in the 
House, and who were maintained for 
the advantage which that House derived 
from them. He believed the Govern- 
ment saddled India with these expenses 
in order to deprive the friends of India 
in that House of the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the grievances of India which 
would be open to them if the salaries of 
these officers were thrown on the Home 
Estimates as the salaries of the Secreta- 
ries of State for the Colonies were. When 





‘indulged 





ral Imperial burdens as were the ex- 


penses of the British Embassy at Con- 
stantinople or the Legation at Washing- 
ton? But, after all, these items were 
only as drops in the vast ocean of ex- 
penses which India had to bear ; and the 
only reason why he had laid stress upon 
the iniquity of throwing the expense of 
the Secretary of State for India upon 
the Indian Revenue was that he saw in 
that fact a deliberate purpose to avoid 
discussion which otherwise would arise 
in the ordinary course upon the Esti- 
mates. There was no hope or chance 
of introducing anything like a substan- 
tial reduction in Indian Expenditure until 
some means were found of curbing the 
existing nepotism—the favouritism, the 
wholesale creation of unnecessary posts, 
the wholesale enhancement of salaries 
already swollen and bloated, the whole- 
sale payment under any pretext of the 
money scraped from the people of India, 
to the foreign officials who swarmed in 
India. He would mention a specimen 
of the reckless lavishnesss with which 
Indian officials, and even ex-officials, 
were remunerated. Inthe Accounts for 
last year he found an item of £5,828 
for bringing the Earl of Lytton and his 
family home from India. That was a 
public—a national disgrace. He made 
no imputation upon Lord Lytton, simply 
treating him as an ex-official; but the 
idea that a first-class saloon passage, 
even on rather exorbitant terms, would 
not suffice to bring him anst his family 
from Calcutta to Charing Cross was 
simply monstrous. It was a monument 
of nothing less than political dishonesty. 
He found that even English newspapers 
in India, like Zhe Englishman, were com- 
menting on the extraordinary extrava- 
gance of the more than Regal progress 
in not only by Viceroys, 
but by more ordinary officials. Zhe 
Englishman stated that a Viceroy could 





they talked of introducing economies in | not travel from Calcutta to Simla by a 
India they ought to commence by re- | first-class ordinary train, but must have 
ducing the expenditure by such items as | la special saloon carriage, expensively 
these, which were strictly in our own | ‘furnished and adorned with silver, at a 
control. They ought to insist upon the | cost of 12,000 rupees. If that cost came 
Secretary of State for India being paid | out of the Revenues of India, he (Mr. 
from the Revenues of this country, and|O’Donnell) thought Members of the 
not allow it, by a sleight of hand, to be | Council might be admonished that their 
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ordinary rates twice in the year, and system of settlements and its extension 
so avoid this reckless extravagance of to the whole of India. If the land tax 
saloon carriages at a cost of 12,000 ru- were once settled on a permanent basis, 
peeseach. A large item in the expen- | all that large portion of the expense in 
diture of Madras would be found to be connection with assessment caused by 
the costly progress of Mr. Grant Duff— | continual survey would be out of the 
the most grandiloquent Lieutenant Go- | Budget. No Resolution of that House 
vernor probably that was ever known. ; would have the slightest effect until the 
Some time ago the Government, not | House hit upon some way of controlling 
being able to hit upon any other way | the despotic and unchecked action of 
of remunerating a most deserving sup- | the official classes, who at present, to a 
porter of the Administration and a gene- | large extent, ruled India neither for the 
rally respected Gentleman, sent the late | Indian people nor for the English peo- 
Mr. Adam to India and made him the | ple, but simply for their own Anglo- 
Lieutenant Governor of Madras. He /| Indian selves, their families and their 
was, however, unfortunately taken away. | connections, even to the 10th genera- 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were ane 


not present; House counted, and 40| Question put, and agreed to. 
Members being found present, 


Mr. O'DONNELL, resuming, said, 
he was afraid that in face of what had 
occurred, and of the concerted Obstruc- 
tion on the Ministerial Benches, he 
should not be allowed to conclude his 
remarks. However, for the purpose he 
had in view—namely, pressing on the 
pegple of India that their only hope was 
in taking care of themselves and in 
organizing in their own self-defence— 


Main Question again proposed. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
rose to Order, and asked whether the 
hon. Member'for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) 
intended to move his Amendment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is too late. 

Mr. ONSLOW, rising to Order, said, 
he had concluded that the Amendment of 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
he was by no means sorry to see these would be carried; and he certainly 
pe a a ra of Liberal intoler- thought eaten — are te 4 ed 
ance of discussion and Liberal hostility th maths. ~ Tt ee > vally , 
to the interests of India. He wished to en q arr it by a ad Prom. 4. 
point out that there was a legislative |< ete Gites & As ro aah no spree it li 
changein India which would undoubtedly | * 7" -* vdditic “~ of, wows pore Sot saad 
have the effect of reducing the expendi- | ¥°5 82, @detion referring to merease 


ture. He referred to the change which expenditure in India. 
would alter the present character of the Mn. SPEAKER: The words of the 


land assessment in India. The Mem-| 2°": Member for Guildford being in the 


j : ddition, it is competent to 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government might form of an ad ’ P 
be supposed to have sufficiently re- him, if he thinks fit, to move them as 


: : ; ddition. 
cognized the evil, from every point of wean ‘ 
view, of an unsettled state of agrarian f Mr. cys tid — he binge ava iem 
relations, and must have realized how | *°7® M0V® Snese words as an addition. 


uncertainty in the rent and land tax in} Amendment proposed, 
India, and the prospect of having the| At the end of the Question, to add the words 
land tax raised in proportion to the ex- | “and this House regrets the decision arrived 
penditure of labour by the cultivator, | at by Her Majesty’s Government to cast a 
must dishearten the cultivator, and lead | pa Lear my fo et om ? India in 
him to prefer to drag on a miserable | meena. tot Gove ey nae ths 
aa P s curred by that Government on account of the 
existence, rather than expend labour, | Military expedition to Egypt.”—(AMr. Onslow.) 
and capital, and skill, only with the Question proposed, ‘That those words 
result of increasing the demands of the }. there added.” 
tax gatherer. He would not now go 
into detail on a matter of thatkind; but THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
during the last six or seven years he Sir, there was so little difference between 
had received hundreds of letters from the Motion of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
all parts of India, from Europeans as site (Mr. E. Stanhope) and the Amend- 
well as Natives, recommending in the ment of my hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
strongest way the regularization of the tary of State for India, ashasbeen pointed 
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out by previous speakers, that the Go- 
vernment did not think it necessary to 
press the Amendment; but the proposed 
addition of the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford (Mr. Onslow) is one which it is 
impossible for the Government to accept 
without a division, inasmuch as it is a 
Vote of Censure. At this time of night 
I do not propose to enter at length into 
the subject, after the reply of my hon. 
Friend, especially as I think it was un- 
fortunate that this subject should have 
been introduced on an Amendment to 
the Motion, and interpolated into the 
discussion on the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope). The hon. Member obtained an 
opportunity, which is very rare, of hav- 
ing a discussion, not of a Party charac- 
ter, on a question of great importance 
connected with Indian finance; and the 
hon. Gentleman referred entirely to the 
question of the policy of expenditure, 
and not to a matter of Party difference. 
The addition proposed is one which 
raises many of those questions of Party 

olitics which it was the intention of 

on. Gentlemen originally to discard 
from the discussion. It is unnecessary 
to follow the hor. Member for Guildford 
(Mr. Onslow) through the speech he has 
made, because the difference between 
the Indian Government and the Home 
Government, which was very slight, and 
may now be said to have almost com- 
pletely. disappeared, was greatly exag- 
gerated. The House will observe that 
the Government of India never did in- 
tend, and, in the despatch which has been 
referred to to-night, stated that they 
did not intend, that India should not 
bear some portion of the expenditure of 
this war. The only contention they 
raised was that India ought not to be 
called on to bear the whole expenses of 
the Contingent. There was very little 
difference between the view taken by the 
Government of India and the Govern- 
ment at home. As I explained in a 
despatch when we made the proposal, 
it was made in the full belief that a 
comparatively small share of the ex- 


pensesof the Expedition would be thrown 


on the Revenues of India. That was the 
view I expressed to the House in August 
last. When we found how much larger 
the probable cost would be than we had 
anticipated, we acknowledged that the 
proposal we had made would, on after 
consideration, have to be modified ; and, 


in consultation with the Indian Govern- | 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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ment, it has been modified. The Indian 
Government thought their share ought 
to be limited to the ordinary expenditure 
of the Contingent ; but we thought they 
ought to pay a somewhat larger share. 
After that admission on the one side and 
the other we came toa friendly arrange- 
ment, not one which could be argued on 
general principles or be confirmed by 
precedent, as there are no parallels be- 
tween the despatch of this Expeditionary 
Force and the despatch of Expeditionary 
Forces to the Indian Frontier, the cost 
of which everyone admits ought to be 
paid by India alone, and to Malta, the 
cost of which everyone equally admits 
ought not to fallin any degree on India. 
There are many cases varying in cha- 
'racter, some of which have been quoted 
by the Indian Government. There was 
the Persian War, where all the ordinary, 
and part of the extraordinary, expenses 
were paid by India. There was the 
Abyssinian War, where the extraordi- 
| mary expenditure was paid entirely by 
this country. In my opinion, without 
going into the circumstances of that 
war, it is far more than to question 
whether India ought not to have been 
charged with even the ordinary expendi- 
ture of the troops during that campaign, 
in which she had not the smallest inte- 
rest, to question that she should be 
called on to pay the proportion of the 
cost of the Egyptian Campaign which 
she is called on to pay. No one denies 
that India had an interest in the pacifi- 
cation of Egypt, and in the maintenance 
of the security of the Suez Canal; and 
no one denies that the pacification of 
Egypt and the security of the navigation 
were two of the objects for which the 
British Government entered into hostili- 
ties with Egypt. There may be a differ- 
ence as to the necessity for these opera- 
tions; but the Imperial Government 
must be held responsible for the policy 
not of Great Britain alone, but of India 
also; and there can be no doubt that 
| material Indian interests were involved. 

There were other considerations beyond 
this which made it desirable that India 
should pay some substantial proportion 
of the cost of the Expedition. The House 
cannot have overlooked the immense 
costliness of the Expeditions fitted out in 
the present day, and it is fair to assume 
that the costliness would be augmented 
when the Indian Government knows 
that no portion of the expense falls on 
their shoulders, The House must re- 
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member the immense cost of the Abys- 
sinian Expedition; and, bearing that in 
mind, it is very doubtful whether, under 
similar circumstances, Indian troops will 
ever be employed again. It is desirable 
where Indian troops are employed, and 
where Indian interests are involved, 
that the Indian Government should have 
before it some motive for the exercise of 
economy such as that of bearing a pro- 
portion of the cost. There has been 
nothing in the arrangement come to 
inconsistent with the general principles 
upon which the relations existing be- 
tween the two countries are based ; and, 
considering that the proposal made by 
the British Government has been ac- 
cepted by the Government of India, and 
is considered fair by a great number of 
those who have the interests of India at 
heart, and who weré at first inclined to 
believe that India should bear the whole 
cost of the Expedition, I trust the 
House will not consider it necessary to 
divide on the question, or censure what 
has been done. 

Mr. EK. STANHOPE said, he would 
appeal to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) not to perse- 
vere with his Amendment, and would 
give his reason for so doing. It was true 
his hon. Friend had been hardly treated 
by having another Amendment inter- 
posed before his; it was true he had a 
great right to complain; but he must 
know that a large number of Members 
had left the House under the belief that 
his important Amendment was shut out, 
and that they would not have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it. Without entering 
into a discussion of the question raised, he 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) hoped his hon. Friend 
would not persist in his Amendment. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, that, before 
the Motion was put, he desired to point 
out to the House the very serious nature 
of the question, and what the results 
would be should the policy indicated by 
the Amendment be adopted by Parlia- 
ment. The Estimates of the finances of 
the year had been laid before Parlia- 
ment; and according to these Estimates 
a very small balance indeed remained, 
after providing for the reduction of the 
Income Tax by 14d. in the pound and for 
other remissions of taxation. He would 
point out to the House that if this 
Amendment should mean that India was 
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there would be a considerable deficit in 
the year’s account; and it would be ne- 
cessary for the Government—the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill not having 
been yet passed—to take some measure 
in that Bill to increase taxation. He 
did not say how much the additional 
charge would represent, if raised by In- 
come Tax or otherwise; but, if the whole 
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lof this £600,000 or £700,000 had to 


be paid, there was no question about it 
that an increase of taxation was neces- 
sary. If that was the case, was the House 
prepared, with barely a quorum pre- 
sent, and between 1 and 2 o’clock in 
the morning, to adopt the Resolution. 
[‘*Yes!”] Was the House prepared, 
at such an hour as this, and in such a 
manner, to increase the taxation of the 
country. [‘*Yes!’?] An hon. Member 
said ‘‘ Yes,” as though it were a very 
trivial matter to increase the taxation 
of the country. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), on the other hand, 
however, thought the House, in its pre- 
sent condition, should pause—having, 
practically, approved of the Budget ar- 
rangements of the year—before disturb- 
ing those arrangements. He would not 
go over the ground traversed by the 
noble Lord, and deal with asubject which 
the House had thoroughly discussed 
earlier in the Session, when the opinion 
of a full House was, so far as could be 
gathered from the expressions of Mem- 
bers, that the adjustment between this 
country and India was a fair one. The 
Budget was based on that adjustment, 
and the Budget Bill had been read a 
second time ; and he could not imagine a 
more violent course than for Parliament, 
within a week or two of that adjustment, 
suddenly to turn round and, by a vote 
involving an increase of taxation, to up- 
set the arrangement which had been 
entered into. He urged not those who 
looked on this as a light matter, but 
those who looked on it as a serious 
matter, to combine with the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. E. Stanhope) in 
his appeal to the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford to withdraw his Amendment, or, if 
they would not do that, to join with the 
Government in voting against it. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS protested 
against the ground on which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer appealed to the 
House to reject the Motion. He (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) would not say whether 


to be repaid not only £500,000, but a| the hon. Member. for Guildford (Mr. 
further sum of £600,000 or £700,000, | Onslow) was right or wrong; but the 
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whole argument why they should reject 
his Motion, which was that the Govern- 
ment had made several proposals to the 
House, and they would be upset by the 
adoption of the Motion, was the most 
monstrous that was ever put before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman said 
the House had settled the amount of 
taxation for the year. They had done 
nothing of the kind—they had never 
had an opportunity of discussing it. 
They had not had an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the second reading of the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill even. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): We passed the 
second reading and have disposed of 
the Revenue Clauses. 

Sim R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
was aware of that; but what he said 
was that they had had no practical op- 
portunity of discussing the measure on 
the second reading. The conduct of this 
Bill altogether was somewhat extra- 
ordinary. They were told on Monday 
night that the Bill was so essential to 
the Government—so necessary in the in- 
terests of the Public Service—that it 
would be taken at whatever hour it was 
reached. At Question time to-day they 
were told it was necessary that this 
matter should be settled to-night, and 
now they were told the Government 
were not going to bring it forward. It 
seemed as though they were never to 
have an opportunity of discussing this 
question, and they never had had an 
opportunity of discussing it on the pre- 
sent particular ground. Was thisa real 
argument that, because they had passed 
a Financial Statement, there was to be no 
review of the proposal to put a portion 
of the charge on India? He saw some 
communications passing between the 
noble Lord who acted as one of the 
Whips to the Government and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—communications, no doubt, 
which had had something to do with the 
course of Business this evening; but, 
putting that aside, he was bound to pro- 
test in the strongest manner against the 
properiien that, because this Motion 

ad been on the Paper for some time, 
they were not now to discuss it and come 
to a decision on it. That proposition 
was a most monstrous one. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that, as this was 
his Motion, he trusted the House would 
allow him to say a few words upon it. 
He denied that there had been a com- 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 


{COMMONS} 
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He and his 
riends some time ago had said that they 
could not discuss the matter because 
they had no Papers; and they asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to give them an oppor- 
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yrepuee on this question. 


tunity further on. Why did not the 
right hon. Gentleman think of all this 
when he inserted the words—‘‘ Subject 
to the future decision of Parliament?” 
They had not been allowed to bring this 
matter forward during the Autumn 
Session. He had taken every oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to bring it on; 
and so strongly did he feel with regard 
to it that, no matter what any right 
hon. Gentleman said on the subject, he 
should insist upon dividing the House. 
Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT (who, 
on rising, was received with cries of 
‘‘ Divide!’’) said: Hon. Gentlemen cry 
‘‘Divide!”’ but surely they will agree that 
the decision they are asking the House 
to take is a seriousone. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) said 
we have not setiled the financial arrange- 
ments of the year. Everyone knows 
they have been settled, practically speak- 
ing. If it had been intended to contest 
them, the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill would not have been read a second 
time. It is quite plain that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite did not intend to contest 
the arrangement proposed to the House 
with reference to the financial settle- 
ment of the year and the taxation to be 
imposed. What answer has the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) made to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on that point? Does he 
assert that if a new charge is to be 
imposed on the Exchequer, it will not 
be necessary altogether to re-cast the 
Budget? That it will be necessary to do 
that cannot be disputed for a moment. 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to think 
that at this time—at 1 o’clock in the 
morning, with the House in its present 
condition—we can determine upon the 
making of a new Budget. The right 
hon. Gentleman knows perfectly well 
that the course now proposed is one 
which will involve an increase of taxa- 
tion beyond that which has been sub- 
mitted to the House. It was quite plain 
that was not a decision which ought to 
be come to on a Motion like the present. 
If a question of such a grave character 
was to be introduced and decided: upon, 
it ought to be introduced and decided 
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upon in a very different manner than 
that now suggested. It was quite im- 
possible that they could play ducks and 
drakes with the Revenue of the country 
in the way proposed. After 1 o’clock in 
the morning, it was proposed to over- 
throw the whole of the financial ar- 
rangements of the year, or, in other 
words, to pass a Resolution which in- 
volved an entire re-casting of the Esti- 
mates. Against such a course he must 
protest. It was not the manner in 
which finance had hitherto been dealt 
with in the House; and he could not 
believe that Gentlemen who were in a 
condition of responsibility would do any- 
thing to involve the finances in serious 
irregularity, and to overthrow the so- 
lidity they had been in the habit of 
employing upon questions of this de- 
scription. He could not believe that 
the hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow) would be supported by those 
who were anxious to give solidity to the 
finances of the country. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON considered the 
whole question was now within the 
power of the House of Commons, irre- 
spective of the financial arrangements 
which had been made on the other side 
of the House. The question before them 
was a very simple one—namely, whe- 
ther the Indian finances were to bear 
any part of the expenses of the Egyptian 
Expedition? His own mind had long 
been made up on the point. He was 
strongly of opinion that India ought to 
bear a part of the expenses of the late 
war; and, therefore, he should record 
his vote against the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Onslow). 

Mr. SLAGG said, he cordially agreed 
with the Opposition that India should 
bear no portion whatever of the war 
charges; but, at the same time, he con- 
sidered that a vote taken at this time, 
and under the present circumstances, 
would be most unfair and altogether 
meaningless. He was perfectly convinced 
that a great number of Members had left 
the House under the impression that this 
Amendment could not possibly be put. 
Therefore, a vote taken upon it now 
would express no conviction whatever. 
Under the circumstances he could not 
support the Amendment. It was im- 
possible to conceive that any financial 
steps could be necessitated in conse- 
quence of a vote taken under such con- 
ditions as the present. 
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Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he did 
not think the present was at all a proper 
time to take a division upon the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) ; and, there- 
fore, he begged to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


Mr. THOMASSON said, he desired - 
to ask the Government if, in the event 
of the debate being adjourned, they 
would afford the House another oppor- 
tunity of discussing the question ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
application of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Thomasson) was most reasonable. There 
was only one interpretation to be put 
upon the Amendment—namely, that it 
amounted to a Vote of Censure upon the 
Government. That being so, he did 
not see how the Government could 
refuse to give an early opportunity for 
discussing the matter. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he could assure the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Guildford (Mr. . 
Onslow) that the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for India (Mr. J. K. Cross) 
was not, in the least, intended to pre- 
vent his (Mr. Onslow’s) Amendment 
being moved. If the debate had come 
on early in the evening and been con- 
cluded, the Government hoped that the 
Amendment of the Under Secretary of 
State for India would have been accepted 
by the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. E. Stanhope). No doubt, a 
great number of hon. Members had left 
the House under the impression that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Guildford could not be moved; and, 
therefore, a vote taken now would be 
taken under very unfortunate circum- 
stances, and would not, in the least, 
represent the real meaning and inten- 
tion of the House. It was very desirable 
that the debate should be adjourned— 
indeed, it would be the duty of the 
Government to adjourn it to a most 
favourable occasion. |‘ When?”] In 
the absence of his right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister, he could not say what 
opportunity would be given for the 
discussion. He trusted it would not be 
a discussion which would last very long, 


and he should certainly think it his duty 
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to represent to his right hon. Friend 
that an opportunity should be given on 
an early day. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, the noble Mar- 
quess had made a fair offer; but he 
would, nevertheless, like to ask one ques- 
tion. The noble Marquess said that an 
early day would be given. They all 
knew what that meant. Did it mean 
that a day would be set apart some time 
about the beginning of August ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, if 
this debate was adjourned, the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill must also be 
adjourned. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had said the House was not 
competent to express an opinion upon 
the point at issue, if the taxation of the 
year was once fixed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, therefore, must agree to postpone 
the proceedings of the Customs Bill. 
As to the immediate subject before the 
House, he deemed it right to point out 
that the House had not had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it. The House last 
year expressed an opinion hostile to 
calling upon India to pay the whole cost, 
and in the Supplementary Estimates a 
sum of £500,000 was voted to India in 
regard to the war expenses. That sum 
was accepted by the House because they 
had no option or power of increasing it. 
He hoped it was understood that if the 
debate was now adjourned, it would be 
resumed before the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill was passed. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or troz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers) said, he would 
remind the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
George Hamilton) that the taxation 
clauses of the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue Bill had been agreed to. The 
only portions of the Bill now remain- 
ing for settlement were questions of col- 
lection—questions of a minor character. 

Mr. PUGH trusted the hon. Member 
for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) would with- 
draw hisAmendment. The offer made by 
the Government was a very fair one. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, he had 
omitted to say that the Government 
would undertake to find a day for the 
debate before the middle of July. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 77; Noes 
17: Majority 60.—(Div. List, No. 87.) 


Debate adjourned till Thursday. 
The Marquess of Hartington 
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QUESTIONS. 


O10 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL. 


Mr. HICKS asked whether or not 
this Bill would be brought forward on 
Thursday ? He trusted the matter would 
be placed beyond doubt, because hon. 
Members had been brought down, day 
after day, and remained sitting on those 
Benches night after night, in the vain 
expectation that the Bill would be dis- 
cussed. The House was informed, at 
Question time, that it would, in all pro- 
bability, be brought forward in the 
course of the evening; and it was not 
until after 12 that the announcement 
was made that the Bill would not be 
taken. He submitted that it was a 
great hardship upon independent Mem- 
bers that that practice should go on 
so long, without any opportunity being 
afforded them of discussing the pro- 
visions of the Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers) said, no one was 
more anxious than himself to proceed 
with the Bill; but he was unable to re- 
sist the appeals made to him not to take 
it at a very late hour. He believed he 
was acting in accordance with the general 
wish of the House in proposing to take 
the Bill next Thursday. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the obser- 
vations of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) were 
justified by the facts of the case. Cer- 
tainly, a great number of hon. Members 
had come down daily who were in- 
terested in the provisions of the Bill; 
and it was not until past 12 o’clock that 
they learned that it would not come on. 
He trusted that the same reasons as 
those just stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would not operate on 
Thursday next, and that the Bill would 
be taken on that day, if possible, at an 
early hour. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, he would 
take the Bill on Thursday, at as late an 
hour as the House would permit. He 
did not, however, wish it to be under- 
stood that he meant by that 2 o’clock, for 
he had already explained to those who 
had made communications to him upon 
this subject that, in view of the im- 
portance of the Bill, it would not be 

















respectful to the House to take it at an 
unduly late hour. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— oOo — 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (UNRE- 
FORMED) BILL.—[Bi11 156.} 

(Sir Charles Dilke, Secretary Sir William Har- 
court, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Hibbert.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, that 
the titles of High Admiral, High 
Ranger, and Lord Lieutenant of the 
Isle of Purbeck, were enjoyed by the 
Lord of the Manor, under the Charter 
of Corfe Castle. He asked if those pri- 
vileges could not be retained under this 
Bill? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, he could see no objection to that, 
and if any words were necessary to be 
inserted he would confer with his hon. 
Friend upon the subject. 


Question put, and ogreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL DEBT. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

1. Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the conversion, from time to time, of Perpetual 
Annuities held by the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, on account of 
Trustee and Post Office Savings Banks, into 
Terminable Annuities, and to provide for the 
payment of such Terminable Annuities out of 
the Consolidated Fund. 

2. Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the conversion of an amount of Perpetual An- 
nuities standing to the account of the Post- 
master General, on behalf of the Court of 
Chancery, not exceeding, in the whole, forty 
million pounds capital stock, into Terminable 
Annuities, and to provide for the payment, out 
of the Consolidated Fund, of any loss that may 
arise by means of the conversion of Perpetual 
into Terminable Annuities, and to provide for 
the payment of such Terminable Annuities out 
of the Consolidated Fund. 

3. Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the exchange of a portion of Annuities, termi- 
nating in the year 1885, for longer Terminable 
Annuities, and to provide for the payment of 
such Terminable Annuities out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and also to extend the period for 
which a Terminable Annuity may be granted 
under ‘* The Savings Bank Act, 1863.” 
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4. Resolved, That it is expedient to redeem a 
portion of the Terminable;Annuity created under 
‘The Indian Loan Act, 1881,” and held by 
the National Debt Commissioners, on account 
of Post Office Savings Banks, by the payment, 
out of the Consolidated Fund, of one million 
pounds to the said Commissioners. 

5. Resolved, That it is expedient to make 
provisions as to the conversion, creation, and 
application of Terminable Annuities. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


30; 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Trevetyan, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board for Ireland relating to Waterworks in 
the town of Killarney, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr, Treveryan and Mr. Herserr Grap- 
STONE. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 172.] 


METROPOLIS IMPROVEMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszert, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order of one of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State for the improve. 
ment of an unhealthy area situated at Saint 
George-in-the East, within the Metropolis, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hrsrert and 
Secretary Sir Witt1am Harcourt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 173.] 


METROPOLIS IMPROVEMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDER (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrpsert, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order of one of Her Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State for the improve- 
ment of an unhealthy area situated at Lime- 
house, within the Metropolis, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hisserr and Secretary Sir 
Wuti1am Haxcovrrt. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 174.] 


METROPOLIS IMPROVEMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (NO. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszert, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order of one of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State for the improve- 
ment of an unhealthy area situated in Lambeth, 
within the Metropolis, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Hisserr and Secretary Sir WiLt1AM 
Harcourt. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill175.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 4) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Go- 
vernment Board relating to the Borough of 
Cheltenham, the Local Government District of 
Croydon, the Borough of Dorchester, the Rural 
Sanitary District of the Hendon Union, ant 
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the Local Government Districts of Malvern 
and Willenhall, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 


Hresert and Sir Cuartes Ditxe. 
Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 176.] 


Parliament— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(POOR LAW) (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hrssert, Bill to confirm 
certain Orders of the Local Government Board, 
under the provisions of ‘‘The Divided Pa- 
rishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,” 
as amended and extended by ‘‘The Poor Law 
Act, 1879,” relating to the Parishes of Black- 
Torrington, Bradford, Bridgerule-East, Car- 
hampton, Dodington, Fulwood, High-Hampton, 
Hinders-Lane-and-Dockham, Holford, Monk- 
silver, Old Cleve, Pancrasweek, Pleasley, Por- 
lock, Pyworthy, Selworthy, Stogumber, Sut- 
combe, Upper Langwith, and Withycombe ; to 
the Townships of East-Dean, Hucknall-under. 
Huthwaite, and Sutton-in-Ashfield ; and to the 
Tything of Lea-Bailey, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hrszert and Sir Caries Dinxe. 

- Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 177. ] 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to consoli- 
date and amend certain Acts and enactments 
relating to the Commissioners of Public Works 
in Ireland; and for other purposes, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Courtney and Mr. 
HERBERT GLADSTONE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill178.] 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. SHaw Lerevre, Bill to 
amend “ The Charitable Trusts Act, 1853,’ and 
the Acts amending the same, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. SHaw Lerervre and Secre- 
tary Sir Wiit1am Harcourt. 

Bill presented,andread the first time. [ Bill 179.] 


TRUST FUNDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Srewanrt, Bill to 
extend the powers of Trustees in Scotland in 
relation to the investment of Trust Funds, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. James Stewart, 
Mr. Macxrntosu, and Mr. Crum. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 180.} 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, 9th May, 1888. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Three o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 9th May, 1888. 


MINUTES.] — Punstic Bitts — Resolutions 
[May 8] reported—Ordered—First Reading— 
National Debt * [182] 

Ordered—First Reading—Union of Benefices Act 
(1860) Amendment * [183]; High Court of 
Justice (Service of Writs * [184]; Companies 
(Colonial Registers) * [185]. 

Second Reading—Agricultural Holdings [42], 
debate adjourned ; ‘Theatres Regulation [81], 
put of ; Factory and Workshop Act (1878) 
Amendment [91], put off. 

Report— Drainage (Ireland) Provisional Orders * 
[144]. 


QUESTION. 


—20ma— 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER—SURREY 
(TRIAL OF CAUSES) BILL. 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON: Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to put a Question to you 
on a point of Order. I observe on the 
Paper to-day that the Surrey (Trial of 
Causes) Bill is down for a second read- 
ing as the second Order of the Day. 
The Bill was introduced by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton); but I also see on the Paper to- 
day a Notice in the name of that hon. 
and learned Gentleman of his intention 
to move, ‘* That the Bill be read a second 
time upon this day six months.” What 
I wish to ask you, Sir, is, whether an 
hon. Member can possibly be in Order 
in moving that a Bill be now read a 
second time, and in then moving an 
Amendment, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a 
second time upon this day six months ?”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is quite clear 
that the hon. and learned Member would 
not bein Order in making both Motions. 

Mr. MONK: When the hon. and 
learned Member moves the second read- 
ing of the Bill I will move that the 
Order be discharged, on the ground that 
the hon. and learned Member has now, 
for two consecutive Sessions, neglected 
to have the Bill printed in compliance 
with the Order of the House. The hon. 
and learned Member obtained a second 
reading for it last year; but the Bill has 
never been printed, and, consequently, 
cannot be in the hands of hon. Members. 

Mr. WARTON: Mr. Speaker, I beg 
to give Notice that, on an early day, I 
shall move, as a new Standing Order— 
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‘That, on Wednesday, if the House be upon whom had been laid the burden 
not made at half-past 12 o’clock, it be | of an arbitration had, where there was 
adjourned.” no written agreement, to make an in- 
quiry first of all as to what was the cus- 
tom of the part of the country in which 
the holding was situated; and, having 
| found that out, to settle and award com- 
/pensation. Attention having been di- 
rected to the subject, the result was to 
[pix 42.] sEcoND READING. ‘lay down, instead of the vague custom, 
‘ 'a scheme upon which compensation 

Order for Second Reading read. |should be awarded. That which was 
Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that, uncertain and undefined was made clear, 
before proceeding to move the second | and persons claiming had now, as under 
reading of the Bill, he felt that he could | an agreement, a scheme of compensa- 
not approach the subject without saying | tion under the Agricultural Holdings 
a word withregard toone whoin “another | Act of 1875. That Act, however, was 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. | 

10 

AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 
(Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. Monckton.) 





place” was about, a few days ago, to 
stand in a position similar to that which 
he now occupied. A short time since 
those who were interested in the ques- 
tion were waiting anxiously to hear 
Lord Vernon move the second reading 
of his Bill on the subject of agricul- 
tural holdings. It was with deep re- 
gret that they found that Lord Vernon 
was not in his place when the Order was 
called, and it was with still deeper re- 
gret that they heard that his work had 
been stopped by the hand of death. As 
a Staffordshire man and a neighbour of 
Lord Vernon, as one who had seen his 
work in agriculture, as one who had seen 


not made compulsory, and it was in the 
power of the landlord and the tenant to 
agree together not to adopt the Act or 
certain parts of it. There were many 
who at the time thought it would have 
been better to make that Act compulsory, 
but perhaps no one put that view into 
words more clearly than did the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay), who told them that when 
the next General Election came on they 
would be pressed to make the Act com- 
pulsory. And most rightly did the hon. 
Member prophesy, for the Act had not 
been in operation more than a year or 
two before they were most of them 





how deeply he was interested in the | pressed upon the matter, and certainly 
matter now before the House, as one! when the General Election came on. in 
who had seen him acting as a member | 1880, four or five years after the passing 
of the Chamber of Agriculture, and even | of the Act, the subject was brought 
carrying his labours into a foreign land, | prominently before them by their con- 
where he did such good work among | stituents. He (Mr. Staveley Hill) hav- 
those French farmers ruined by a de- | ing thought carefully over the matter, 
vastating war, he felt that he could not | undertook at the General Election to do 
approach his task that day without, on | his best to repeal those clauses of the 
behalf of many in the Midland Counties | Act which enabled landlords and tenants 
who knew Lord Vernon as an active and | to contract themselves out of it and so 
intelligent landlord, of persons abroad tomake the Actcompulsory. Uponthe 
who had known his energy on their be- | meeting of Parliament in 1880 three 
half, and of the very many who knew | Bills were brought before the House for 
how deeply he was interested in agri-| that purpose, one by himself, another 
culture, first venturing to lay upon his | by the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
newly-closed grave this tribute of admi- | and several Gentlemen associated with 
ration and deep respect. In submitting | him, and a third by the Members for 








this Bill for a second reading, it might 
be well to say a few words upon the condi- 


tion of things that existed before and the | 


condition that was brought about by the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875. Be- 
fore that Act was passed, and when an 
inquiry was about to take place, or was 
taking place, with regard to the compen- 
sation that should be paid by the in- 


coming to the out-going tenant, those 
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Bedfordshire and Banbury. Those three 
Bills were dropped after the first reading, 
none of them having come to a second 
reading. In 1881 practically the same 
three Bills were brought forward again, 
| though two of them had adopted the title 
| of Tenants’ Compensation Bills. Some of 
| these were read a secondtime. In 1882 
|the three Bills were brought forward 
‘again under similar titles. Some were 
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read a second time and one went into 
Committee but all were eventually 
dropped. This Session there were again 
three Bills before the House, the one he 
now brought forward for second read- 
ing, another proposed under the same 
name as two of the Bills of last Session 
by the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin), and the third intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage). It would be 
contrary to the Rules of the House for 
him in any way to discuss the provisions 
of the two other Bills, either by pro- 
ceeding to dilate upon what he might 
think superfluous in them or by differen- 
tiating them from his own and indi- 
cating what he considered deficiencies in 
them. It would be possible perhaps 
for him to discuss them as measures that 
had been brought forward in past Ses- 
sions, but he did not desire so far to 
trespass upon the Rules of the House. 
He, therefore, merely said with regard 
to them that they were measures which 
were far more in the landlords’ interest 
than the tenants’, and scarcely so con- 
siderate of the tenants’ interest as his 
own Bill. Instead of proposing the 
simple rules of reference under the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act of 1875, they in- 
troduced a more complicated system of 
valuation, and there was one difference 
especially which they had from his— 
namely, that whereas they referred only 
to future tenancies, this Bill dealt with 
all tenancies, whether leasehold or from 
year to year, and whether existing or 
future. He did not think there was any 
point which, either in regard to his own 
or the Government Bill to be intro- 
duced to-morrow, he should press more 
earnestly on the part of the tenants 
than that all tenancies, whether existing 
or future, should be dealt with. He 
failed to see why a contract of ten- 
ancy entered into under other circum- 
stances, but now existing, should not be 
dealt with in precisely the same way as 
future tenancies and have the same ad- 
vantages that they would have. The 
principle he had adopted in this Bill was 
to alter as little as might be the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act of 1875. He had 
only altered it upon points upon which 
he should have a word to say when he 
came tospeak more particularly of thede- 
tails. The main point upon which the Bill 
was introduced was that with regard to 
present and future tenancies, the power 
given to the parties of contracting them- 
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selves out of the Act should be taken 
away unless there was existing between 
the landlord and the tenant an agree- 
ment giving compensation equal to that 
which the tenant would be entitled to 
under the Act of 1875. So far as the 
principal provisions went, there was but 
slight alteration in the present Bill from 
that which he brought forward in 1880. 
But since 1880 there had appeared a 
strong piece of evidence in its favour. 
In 1882 the Agricultural Commission 
reported, and in a Report signed by 
the whole of the Commissioners it was 
said— 

‘Frequent reference has been made to the 

effect of the Agricultural Holdings Act, and 
the expediency has been generally suggested of 
making compulsory the clauses of the Act 
which relate to compensation in all cases where 
compensation is not absolutely secured by cus- 
tom or by agreement.”’ 
Those words were an exact recommen- 
dation of this Bill. Lord Vernon had 
made a separate Report, in the first 
clause of which he said— 

‘* You must secure compensation to the 
tenant, because unless you do the maximum 
fertility of the soil of the country cannot be 
uninterruptedly maintained.”’ 


That put the reason for the Bill on the 
very strongest ground upon which legis- 
lative interference with contract could be 
placed, for it was the duty of the Legis- 
lature in dealing with the question of 
Agriculture to attain the maximum fer- 
tility of the soil. Lord Vernon said that 
that result could only be accomplished 
by securing compensation to the tenant, 
though he went on to say with reference 
to future agreements— 

“ Although every out-going tenant is in my 
opinion entitled to be compensated for the 
beneficial value of the improvements which he 
may leave upon his farm of which he has not 
reaped the entire fruit, landlords and tenants 
should be left perfectly free to make such 
arrangements as regards compensation as may 
seem to them to be desirable.”’ 


Further on he said— 


‘In the absence of any agreement by a land- 
lord for compensation for certain feeding stuffs 
and manure, compensation should be secured to 
him by Act of Parliament.” 


This all pointed to a requirement that 
there should be a secured compensation 
to the tenants which might induce ex- 
penditure of energy and capital. As an 
effect of the Act of 1875, and as a reason 
why the power of contracting out of it— 
at any rate with regard to the terms 
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of their existing tenancies—should not 
be left to the landlord and tenant, he 
would, with the permission of the House, 
quote from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, which said— 

‘* Upon many estates fresh agreements have 
been entered into in accordance with the spirit 


of the Act, adapted to local peculiarities and 
circumstances.”’ 


They had it, therefore, upon the autho- 
rity of the Commissioners that to obtain 
the greatest amount of fertilization of the 
soil it was necessary to secure adequate 
compensation to the tenant, and that 
since the Act of 1875 the tenants upon 
many estates had had the full benefit 
of the Act, and that this should be ex- 
tended toall tenants. Therefore, he said 
that their legislation should not proceed 
against those who obeyed the Act, but 
should rather seek by compulsory clauses 
to bring under it those, if any, who had 
set it at defiance. On all estates and in 
all cases an amount of compensation 
should be secured to the tenant which 
would insure his endeavouring to attain 
the maximum of fertility. The objec- 
tion with which the promoters of this 
Bill were met was the old objection that 
they were doing away with the right of 
free contract; this had been discussed 
so fully last Session that it was not ne- 
cessary to enlarge to any extent upon it 
now. A Society, which counted among 
its members several distinguished men, 
had in a pamphlet circulated that morn- 
ing gibbeted together the promoters of 
all these Bills as persons who were in- 
terfering with the right of free con- 
tract and treating grown persons as 
babies. He ventured to submit that if 
there was any case in which the rights 
of free contract could ever be set aside it 
was that of the occupancy of land. The 
oceupiers of land stood upon a very 
different footing to that which was taken 
by parties to other contracts. A man, 
if he took land in a good season, took 
it with a sanguine hope of success, and 
with perhaps a certain amount of care- 
lessness. They all knew that when men 
took farms they did not always consider 
sufficiently what it was they were en- 
tering into. An agreement was put 
before them as the estate agreement, 
which they too readily signed, and it was 
of the utmost importance to the public 
that the cultivators of the soil should 
be secured that which would insure the 
greatest amount of fertility. Agree- 
ments for occupancy were of compara- 
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tively modern date. He could not find 
any earlier than the middle of the last 
century, and he believed it was towards 
the close of the last and the beginning 
of the present century that agreements 
for occupancy with all their covenants, 
with all their rules and regulations with 
regard to compensation, came into force. 
They were, no doubt, the offspring of 
middle men and lawyers, all of whom, 
he was afraid, had been great incum- 
brances upon the land. These agree- 
ments had certainly gone far to do away 
with the old practice, which only bound 
every man to farm according to the 
custom of the country in a good hus- 
bandman-like manner, and entitled him 
to claim his compensation from the in- 
coming tenant according to the custom 
of the county. That was not by a string 
of clauses put forward by the landlord 
for his protection, or framed by a shrewd 
tenant to enable him to escape from his 
duty to the soil; but it had received 
the sanction of a long period of time, 
and long experience had shown it to be 
the best method of dealing as between 
the out-going and in-coming occupier 
of land. To come to the question of 
free tillage, his experience, both as a 
landlord and tenant, taught him that it 
would be far better to do away with all 
restrictions which hampered the cultiva- 
tion of land. If a tenant was fit to be 
trusted with a farm he was fit to be 
trusted to farm it—and he had long 
thought that agreements which laid 
down hard-and-fast rules as to what 
a man should or should not do, without 
any provision as to the reason, had gone 
far to bring about the bad state of 
things which at present existed. This 
Bill and the Agricultural Holdings Act 
of 1875 were to be read as one, so that 
whatever the Bill did not contradict in 
the Act it confirmed. The principal 
clause in this Bill was the 8rd, which 
provided that— 


‘‘ Notwithstanding anything in sections fifty- 
five, fifty-six, and fifty-seven of the principal 
Act, it shall not be competent for either a land- 
lord or tenant to withdraw himself from the 
compensation provisions of the said Act con- 
tained in sections five to nineteen, inclusive of 
the said Act, unless there shall be provided under 
or by an agreement subsisting between them at 
the time of the termination of the tenancy a 
compensation to the tenant at least equal to that 
provided by the said Act; and for the purpose 
of determining whether the compensation pro- 
vided by the agreement is of such equal amount, 
be it enacted that, notwithstanding anything 
contained in the agreement for tenancy, or any 
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other agreement between him and his landlord, 
a tenant may give notice, in the manner pro- 
vided by section twenty of the said Act, that he 
will proceed to make his claim either under that 
Act, or under the system of compensation con- 
tained in the Schedule annexed hereto as though 
no agreement were subsisting between them, 
and thereupon all the clauses contained in the 
said Act as to compensation, so far as they may 
be applicable to each case, shall apply between 
such landlord and tenant, and all questions as 
to compensation shall be settled in manner pro- 
vided by the said Act, and the agreement for 
tenancy and any other agreement existing be- 
tween the landlord and tenant shall, so far as 
any question in respect of compensation between 
such landlord and tenant is affected thereby, 
unless the tenant shall make his claim there- 
under to the exclusion of either of the other 
systems of compensation mentioned herein, 
become and be wholly void and of no effect.” 
Under this clause the tenant would find 
no possible cause of complaint of want 
of compensation, either under his written 
agreement, or under the provisions of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act 1875, or under 
the system scheduled to this Bill—which 
was, of course, open to any amendment 
that might be suggested—as he might 
exact full repayment for all his outlay. 
The 4th clause was as follows :— 

‘¢ Where under any of the provisions{of any 

such subsisting agreement of tenancy the land- 
lord has made any payment or outlay, or has 
given to the tenant any other valuable consi- 
deration in respect of the said tenancy, and the 
tenant shall, notwithstanding such agreement, 
give notice for compensation under either of 
the other systems mentioned herein, such land- 
lord may give notice of counter-claim in respect 
of any such payment or outlay or other valu- 
able consideration in the manner prescribed by 
section nineteen of the principal Act.” 
This fully protected the landlord against 
a tenant, who, after reaping the benefit 
of an agreement, might try to set it 
aside. The 5th clause provided that— 

‘*No such claim for compensation or dilapi- 
dation in respect of any act done or omitted, 
or of any outlay incurred, before the giving or 


Agricultural 


receiving of the notice tu quit, shall be allowed | 
unless the particulars thereof shall have been | 


delivered before the expiry of s’z months from 
the giving and receiving of such notice to quit ; 


but the party upon whom such claim shall be | 


made shall have a further month from the date 
of the delivery of such particulars for the 
making any counter-claim in respect of any 
such claim.” 


Under the Agricultural Holdings Act of 


1875 notice of claim must be given , 


within a month of the termination of 
the tenancy, and this Bill fixed six, al- 
though he rather preferred that the 
limit should be three months before the 
expiration of which the particulars of 
all claims for outlay then made must 
be handed in, so that the landlord in 


Ur. Staveley Hit 
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letting, and the in-coming tenant in 
taking, would know exactly the terms 
upon which they were dealing. .The 6th 
clause dealt with what was called in the 
Act of 1875, ‘‘ Improvements of the First 
Class,” and he thought he should carry 
the House with him in the Amendment 
he proposed in that respect. With regard 
to permanent improvements or other 
improvements of the first class, the Act 
provided that the tenant could not claim 
for them unless the work had been done 
with the written consent of the land- 
lord. But the landlord, as they all 
knew, frequently gave his consent ver- 
bally, and if he lived that was sufficient 
in most cases; but tenancies were often 
terminated by the death of the land- 
lord, and where there was no written 
consent the tenant under the existing 
law would have no claim. What he 
proposed was that it should not be neces- 
sary to produce the landlord’s assent in 
writing to entitle the tenant to compen- 
sation if he could show to the satisfac- 
tion of the Court that the improvements 
were in fact made with the consent and 
approval of the landlord. By the Sche- 
dule he had introduced a system under 
which compensation might be claimed 
not only under Michaelmas holdings, but 
under Lady Day holdings also. As the 
result of experience and of advice, he 
had made some alterations in the Sche- 
dule; but these were matters to be dealt 
with in Committee. The Schedule con- 
tained allowances to the terant on quit- 
ting his farm for half the cost of linseed 
cake, cotton cake, and rape cake which 
had been consumed on the farm during 
the last year of the tenancy, providing 
that the quantity allowed should not 





exceed the average of the two next pre- 
ceding years. The second paragraph of 
the Schedule provided an allowance for 
one-half of the cost of artificial manures 
| used with the green crops on the farm 
during the last year of the tenancy, in- 
cluding the cost of carriage. With re- 
gard to under-draining, the Bill provided 
allowances on the 20 years’ principle, 
and it also provided allowances for the 
cost of marling on a 10 years’ principle 
instead of 14 years. The subject of dry 
bone manure was a very difficult one in- 
deed, and one upon which there was 
considerable difference of opinion. Com- 
| pensation was formerly made on the 14 
years’ principle, but he had put it at 
seven years. In the case of dissolved 
‘ bones he had put the compensation on a 
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four years’ principle instead of five. obliged to discuss this Bill without refer- 
These, however, were matters for discus- | ence to their own measures; and it was 
sion in Committee rather than at the |a pity that the Bill of the Government 


present time, and he merely called atten- |could not be at once introduced. He 


tion to them now because it was not 
without considerable inquiry that he had 
put what seemed a reasonable term of 
years in the Schedule—a reasonable 
term of years amongst which the out- 
lay should be divided. There was 
one point that he had not dealt with 
in scheduling the Bill, because it was 
too difficult to obtain anything like an 
approximate idea of what the compen- | 
sation should be for laying down per- | 
manent pasturage. It was difficult be- | 
cause so much depended upon the way 
it was dealt with and cared for during the 
first 10 years. They all knew that during 
the first two years the grass was mown 
and no sheep fed over it, and if at the end 
of the third year fresh seed were thrown 
down, and afterwards careful attention 
were given to it, at the end of 10 years 
there would be really good old turf. Of 
course, it was a matter of impossibility 
to make with approximate accuracy any- 
thing like a calculation as to what should | 








could not agree to the second reading of 
this Bill, because it embodied one or two 
principles to which he had the strongest 
objections. It was said that the Bill 
would set up the Lincolnshire custom as 
an alternative to the Act of 1875; but 
he could not admit that the Schedules 
would in operation amount to the Lin- 
colnshire custom. And, even if they 
did, he should require more argument 
to convince him of the desirabllity of set- 
ting up a hard-and-fast line, such as 
was -laid down in the Schedule to the 
Bill. Difference of occupancy and soil 
and various other conditions made it im- 
possible to put into an Act of Parliament 
the customs of different counties. With 
regard to the question of the consent of 
the landlord in the execution of improve- 
ments, he observed that on that point 
there need be little difficulty if landlords 
would only attend more to their busi- 
ness themselves, instead of leaving it 
to their agents. He believed half the 


be paid. It was, in fact, a’'matter that difficulties that had arisen between land- 
must be left for adjustment between the | lords and tenants were due to the fact 
parties themselves. There was only one | that landlords knew little of their tenants 
other point he had to refer to. In the and éstates, but left their management 
other Bills which dealt with this subject |to agents. Difficulties arose because 
they had seen that there had been other | matters were left too much in the hands 


tribunals suggested, and other modes of |of agents, who raised rents and at the 


arbitration for obtaining the amount of _ same time made promises which a 
compensation suggested, than that which | change of circumstances made it difficult 
had been enacted under the Agricultural | for them to redeem. He asked, how- 
Holdings Act, and he trusted that what- | ever, could the House get any advan- 
ever Bill might be brought before the | tage from a prolonged discussion of 


House there would be no different tri- | this Bill, when to-morrow night they 





bunal provided to that which was given 
under that Act. It was an eminently 
satisfactory one; it was one which could 
be worked far more cheaply than any 
other tribunal that had been suggested ; 
and he hoped that no attempt would be 
made to substitute for it any other tri- 
bunal to which agriculturists could resort 
for the adjustment of their grievances. 
He was obliged to the House for the 
kind attention they had given him, and 
trusted that they would give a second 
reading to the Bill, which he now begged 
to move. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Staveley Hill.) 


Mr. HENEAGE said, that Members 
were placed at a disadvantage in being 


|were promised the introduction of a 
Bill by Her Majesty’s Government ? He 
thought it would be better if the debate 
were adjourned until they saw what the 
provisions of the Government Bill were 
than that they should proceed now in a 
| half-hearted manner, and utterly in the 
dark so far as the Bill of the Government 
was concerned, which had engaged the 
attention of some of the foremost states- 
men of England. Therefore, withno wish 
‘to act in an unfriendly manner to his 
| hon. and learned Friend, he would move 
the adjournment of the debate, in order 
to take the sense of the House on that 
question. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, having 
for many years been honoured with the 
friendship of Lord Vernon, and asso- 
| ciated with him in public matters, he also 
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wished to express his sense of the loss 
which agriculture had sustained by the 
death of the noble Lord. As to the 
Bill, he considered it was an honest and 
straightforward attempt to deal with the 
question, and, although it did not go 
far enough,under ordinary circumstances 
he should have been glad for it to be 
read a second time. But as on the 
following night an Aaron’s rod would 
make its appearance which would swal- 
low up all the other rods, he would 
second the Motion that the debate be 
adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Heneage.) : 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
of opinion that a continuance of the 
debate would have been of considerable 
importance for the information of the 
country, and it might also have had 
some influence on the Government mea- 
sure which was to be introduced to- 
morrow. He thought the Bill now 
before the House was worth very con- 
siderable attention. He did not agree 
with the principles of the Bill; but, as 
he could not discuss it on the Motion 
now before the House, he confined him- 
self to expressing regret that the debate 
should not be continued. He thought 
that further discussion would have been 
of considerable assistance in consider- 
ing the Government measure, which 
they would not have an opportunity of 
discussing for some time, as it could not 
be expected that there would be a pro- 
tracted discussion upon it to-morrow 
night. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that, 
under the circumstances, he was willing to 
agree to the adjourment, as he was sati- 
sfied with having brought the matter 
before the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


THEATRES REGULATION BILL. 
( Mr. Dizon-Hartland, Mr. J. Lawranee, Mr. 
Macfarlane.) 
[BILL 81.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, 
he would remind the House that a year 
ago he proposed a Motion on the subject 
0: 


the dangers run by the public in. 


Ur, James Toward 
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London places of amusement, owing to 
the absence of any efficient system for 
the safety of theatrical audiences. In 
introducing that Motion, he produced a 
vast number of details which were pro- 
bably in the mind of hon. Members, so 
that on this occasion he need only refer 
to them generally. He then showed, 
without contradiction, the great evils of 
the conflicting jurisdictions, and the 
great dangers, from the utter want of 
system, for the safety of the public that 
must necessarily exist when left to no 
less than six different authorities, with 
different views and guided by different 
motives. He showed how in London 
alone these different authorities—namely, 
the Crown, the Lord Chamberlain, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and the 
magistrates of London, Middlesex, and 
Surrey, with the occasional interference 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department—held sway over 472 places 
of amusement, accommodating about 
300,000 people, and with powers so ill- 
defined, and so little known and under- 
stood, even by themselves, that they 
constantly were overriding each other, 
and could be pitted successfully against 
one another by anyone whose interest 
made it worth his while to do so so. He 
showed how this matter was a very large 
one to Her Majesty’s subjects, concern- 
ing nearly 1,500,000 of people weekly 
in London alone, many of whom were 
utterly ignorant of the risks they ran. He 
also showed how in most of the London 
theatres good fortune rather than caution 
had prevented the occurrence of cala- 
mities as disastrous as that of the Ring 
Theatre, at Vienna, or the Opera House, 
at Nice. The average life of a theatre 
was only 23 years, which of itself showed 
the absolute necessity for the adoption 
of measures to safeguard the lives of the 
8,000,000 people who on an average 
weekly used such places of amusement 
in London. The only way to provide 
actual safety was by having a proper 
regard to exits. These should be large 
enough to enable the audience to escape 
easily, each part of the house being 
served by a separate staircase, so that 
no two streams of people could meet and 
cause a block; that all doors should 
open outwards; while every door should 
be used nightly in order to inspire confi- 
dence in case of accident. After a great 
accident, theatrical managers took cer- 
tain precautions, but they were soon 
given up, as they were found trouble- 
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some or inconvenient. He found that 
since the discussion on his Motion, very 
little had been done in the way of im- 
proving the arrangements for safety at 
theatres, and that those who compli- 
mented him when he brought forward 
his Motion were the first to oppose him 
when he embodied it in a Bill. The 
Home Secretary opposed the Bill, be- 
cause he considered his Office had suffi- 
cient work to do already, and because, 
however much the public differed from 
him, he believed the Board of Works 
had sufficient power already. To show 
the wayin which the Metropolitan Board 
dealt with the theatres, he might say that 
they had compelled a certain number of 
alterationsat Drury Lane Theatre, which, 
though perhaps not absolutely safe, was 
one of the safest theatres, while they 
had let alone structures which were 
notoriously dangerous. The Metropoli- 
tan Board opposed the Bill, because they 
said it was an insult to them. His 
business was not to pay compliments to 
the Board of Works, but to try to pro- 
tect the public, the safety of the people 
being of more importance than the sus- 
ceptibility of the Board. Since he 
brought forward his Motion a year ago, 
no less than 28 theatres had been de- 
stroyed by fire, and amongst them the 
Alhambra, in Leicester Square. What 
was known with regard to that fire? 
He had taken great interest in that 
accident, and he had ascertained that 
the state of things existing at the 
Alhambra before the fire was most dan- 
gerous. Large quantities of old stage 
properties were stowed under the first 
circle seats; there were openings between 
the boards of the floor, and the fire in all 
robability arose from a match dropped 
” one of the audience into the place 
beneath them. If so, the fire had 
smouldered for some time before burst- 
ing into flame; but 10 minutes after 
it did so the whole theatre was in a 
blaze, and if it had been full at the 
time there must have been a tremen- 
dous loss of life. A timbered screen, 
covered with only one inch of plaster, 
had been erected 12 months previously 
by order of the Lord Chamberlain, to 
separate the stage from the auditorium, 
and this erection had been discussed by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works; but 
they had not power to prevent its erec- 
tion. The whole back approaches to the 
stage were through and under old tim- 
bered houses separate from the theatre 
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only by wood. One of those places were 
used as a common lodging-house, and 
the day after the fire the police had 
to remove 800 persons from the place. 
If the theatres were as defective as 
he believed them to be, many of 
them were little better than death 
traps. Now, if these things were not 
known to the Metropolitan Board, what 
was the use of their inspection; and, if 
they did know, what was the use of 
their power if they did not exercise it? 
If that state of things existed in one 
theatre, and was only found out after a 
fire, how did the House know that the 
same was not the case in many other 
theatres? He was afraid the Metro- 
politan Board knew that the danger ex- 
isted, and were afraid to grapple with 
it, preferring that the public should run 
the risk. His Bill was an attempt to 
bring the regulation of the whole of the 
theatres and music halls, under a central 
authority, in the same way as mines and 
factories. There was another very strong 
point, and that was with regard to 
smoking. It was patent to all theatre 
goers that this practice had risen to a 
very alarming extent within the last 
few years. This was a subject that 
ought to be dealt with, and could only 
be dealt with, by a proper central autho- 
rity. It was an absurd anomaly that 
on Ash Wednesday the theatres on one 
side of the Thames should be closed, 
and those on the other side open, and 
that fact alone showed the necessity of 
having one licensing authority, He 
might mention that the Middlesex ma- 
gistrates had passed an unanimious re- 
solution in favour of this Bill ; and toshow 
it was not crude, unconsidered legisla- 
tion was shown by the fact that it vir- 
tually carried out what was recommended 
by a Select Committee of that House 
which sat in 1866. And he hoped that 
the House would permit it to go to a 
second reading. He was quite willing 
to do anything in Committee in the way 
of amending it that would really promote 
the objects he had in view. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Dizxon- Hartland.) 


Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG, in 
rising to move that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months, said, 
he thought that a more crude or more 
unworkable Bill had never been brought 


He 


before the House of Commons, 
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thought this a curiously inconvenient 
time to bring forward the Bill, when 
they were expecting the establishment 
of a great Municipality for the whole of 
London ; and, moreover, he thought the 
House would be very reluctant, by pass- 
ing this measure, to take away from that 
Municipality of the future one of the 
duties which most properly belonged to 
it. To say nothing of the fact that its 
drafting was careless and inaccurate, it 
would not establish one central autho- 
rity, but would allow both the Home Se- 
cretary and the Metropolitan Board to 
issue regulations, while the power of 
the Lord Chamberlain would remain un- 
touched. Instead, therefore, of having 
the one grand central authority which it 
was the hon. Gentleman’s wish to create, 
they would have three authorities whose 
action would clash in all directions. 
Serious charges had been made against 
the Metropolitan Board; but he wholly 
denied that they had neglected their 
duty. They carefully considered the 
reports of their Surveyor, and of Cap- 
tain Shaw, and whenever the proprie- 
tors of theatres refused to make the 
alterations required by the Board, the 
question was referred to arbitrators, 
who had, as a matter of fact, in each 
case enforced the majority of the re- 
commendations of the Board. Both at 
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were recommended by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and, therefore, he 
hoped the House would reject a Bill 
that was both unworkable and unne- 
cessary. 


336 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day six 
months.’”’—( Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
the best thing the House could do was 
to follow the hon. Member for Truro into 
the Lobby and vote for his Amendment 
against the second reading. So far as 
he could see, the Bill conferred a sort 
of jurisdiction over theatres, partly upon 
the Lord Chamberlain, partly upon the 


| Metropolitan Board of Works, and 


partly upon the Home Secretary. But 
where there was divided responsibility 
they all knew what the result would be. 
It meant that nobody was responsible. 
They all knew the condition of theatres 
before 1878. They were undoubtedly 
in an exceedingly dangerous condition ; 
but since the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had had powers he could assure 
hon. Gentlemen that if they supposed 
the proprietors of theatres were under 








Covent Garden Theatre and at the! the impression that the Metropolitan 
Royalty everything had been done! Board of Works had done nothing they 
that the Board had required. Nearly | were mistaken. In their opinion the 
180 music-halls had been inspected, | Metropolitan Board of Works had done 
and in them various improvements | a great deal too much. ‘They received 
were being carried out. A serious | reportsfrom Captain Shaw; they had an 
indictment had been brought forward | Inspector to visit the theatres ; they had 
against the Metropolitan Board about | got some theatres rebuilt, and others so 
the Alhambra Theatre. That theatre, | altered as practically to be equal to re- 
however, had been thoroughly inspected | building. There was, in his opinion, 
before the fire, and the recommenda-| great exaggeration as to the danger of 
tions made by the Board were under | fires in theatres. When a theatre was 
the consideration of the Company, and | burnt down in any part of the world 
in a short time the theatre would have | there was at once a panic, and whatever 
been closed for the alterations had not the authorities might have done to avert 
the fire unfortunately broken out. The | danger, they were always blamed for 
Board took the theatres in turn, and | not doing more. The danger did not 
endeavoured to act in such a way that | arise from the fire, but from the panic; 
a number of people should not be sud- | and the great object aimed at ought to 
denly deprived of their bread. The | be to have a large number of exits. 
hon. Member had stated that 28 theatres | Last year an Act was passed enabling 
had been burnt during the last year. | the Metropolitan Board to require that 
Only one, however, had been burnt in| the means of exit from theatres should 
London, and that, he contended, showed | be kept open. He would suggest to the 
the great vigilance of the Board of | Metropolitan Board of Works that every 
Works. As a rule, he found the ma- | theatre should be required to be provided, 
nagers of theatres were quite willing to | not only with separate means of exit, 
carry out all the improvements that but also with separate means of entrance, 


Sir James M‘ Gare!-llogg 
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that the new theatres had separate exits. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE suggested that 


the hon. Baronet should look into the 
old theatres to see if it was not possible | 
to make separate exits in them. Each'| 


crowd from the different parts of the 
theatre, instead of joining together on 
the way out, should have its own means 


of exit, and the way out should be the) 
way by which it had entered. The! 
Metropolitan Board of Works had made | 


great progress since 1878, and he be- 


lieved they had thoroughly and effi-| 
ciently done their duty. It would, | 
therefore, be a mistake to pass this Bill, | 


and transfer the authority of the Board 


to the Lord Chamberlain and the Home | 
Secretary pending the London Govern- | 


ment Bill. He should vote that the 

Bill be read that day six months. 
Caprarn AYLMER thought the speech 

of the hon. Member for Northampton 


(Mr. Labouchere) had proved the neces- | 


sity for this Bill. His one argument, in 
fact, was that the Bill was unworkable ; 
but the only error he could point out 
was a clerical error in putting ‘‘ 67” for 
‘*47” in Clause 1. The hon. Baronet’s 
only objection was that there would be 
a conflict of three authorities—the Me- 


tropolitan Board of Works, the Lord | 


Chamberlain, and the Home Secretary ; 
but there was no real foundation for 
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on till Doomsday. While the so-called 
arrangements were being made by the 
Board of Works some frightful catas- 
trophe might take place. It was said 
that the Government intended to intro- 
duce a measure on the subject; but they 
had heard of a good many intentions of 
the Government which had not been 
fulfilled. As he desired to see the mat- 
ter placed in the hands of a firm Home 
Secretary,’who would give an immediate 
order that exits be provided, he should 
support the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. MACFARLANE thought the 
present state of things most unsatisfac- 
tory. He would ask the hon. Baronet 
one question—whether it was the custom 
in theatres, when the ordinary seats were 
full, to place chairs in the gangways ? 

Sir JAMES M’GAREL-HOGG said, 
that was entirely contrary to the regula- 
tions of the Lord Chamberlain. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Then those 
regulations were not attended to. Was 
any punishment inflicted on the managers 
of the theatres in which there was a 
| breach of those regulations? Nothing 

of the kind was attempted. If this 
blocking-up of the gangways were 
allowed to continue, there could be little 
doubt that some terrible catastrophe 
would some day happen. What would 
| the President of the Board of Trade say 
| to the owner of an emigrant ship who, 


that objection. The question was whe- | when he had let all the existing berths, 
ther the Metropolitan Board of Works | proceeded to let the lifeboats? Yet 
had done their duty. That was answered | these gangways were to a theatre what 
by the simple fact that matters were just | lifeboats were to a ship. He hoped to 
as they were three years ago. [‘‘No!”] see the whole matter placed in the hands 
Not a single direction, by means of a/ of the Home Secretary. 

finger or an arrow, was to be found in| Mr. HICKS said, he should support 
any theatre indicating the means of | the Bill, feeling that nothing could pos- 
exit. With regard to the case of the | sibly be worse than the present arrange- 
Alhambra, mentioned by the hon. Mem-| ments in theatres. The hon. Member 
ber for Evesham (Mr. Dixon - Hart- | who brought it forward called attention 
land), had the fire at that house occurred to the state in which the Alhambra 
a few hours earlier, some hundreds Theatre was immediately before the fire 
of lives would probably have been took place, and they had also had a 
sacrificed. There was little prospect! statement from the Chairman of the 
now of the London Government Bill! Board of Works on the subject. He 
being passed in this or in another! admitted that time was required to pre- 
Session, and he thought it too bad| pare plans for alterations in the Metro- 
that the public should still be subject to| politan theatres, but it would have 
the risk of fire in theatres when a Bill of | taken little time to go over the theatres 
four clauses would prevent it. Hecon-| and music-halls generally. The first 
sidered that the ipse dizit of the Home’ theatre to have been visited was surely 





Secretary, that certain things must be | 
done, was far preferable to the present | 
red-tape system of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. No reliance was to be 
placed on arbitration, which might go 


the Alhambra, which throughout was 
in a most dangerous condition ; but, al- 
though the Board of Works obtained 
powers in 1874, it was four years before 
they made any representations to the 
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authorities of that theatre, although 
they had previously dealt with Drury 
Lane Theatre, which was in a far 
different position, and in a much safer 
condition, inasmuch as it possessed fire- 
proof walls and facilities for quickly 
getting the people out. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works issued eight 
orders to the proprietors of Drury Lane 
Theatre as to alterations to be carried 
out; but it was shown that several of 
these alterations were quite unnecessary, 
and that a fire-proof wall would have to 
be taken down to carry them out. The 
matter was submitted to arbitration, the 
orders of the Metropolitan Board were 
set aside by the arbitrator, the autho- 
rities of the theatre made their objections 
good, and yet were made liable for the 
cost. Nothing could be worse or more 
unjust than such a course. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON said, that 
it was part of the argument of the pro- 
moters of the Bill that the safety of the 
public was not sufficiently insured in 
the hands of the Metropolitan Board. 
In his opinion, during the last few 
years the Metropolitan Board had been 
doing its work extremely well. Out of 
a total number of 40 old theatres in 
London they had inspected more than 
half, and had carried out alterations in 
more than one-third; they had caused 
three theatres to be entirely rebuilt; 
one theatre had been closed by the ac- 
tion of the Board, and another by the 
action of the Company to whom it be- 
longed because it could not fulfil the 
requirements necessary for the safety of 
the public. In the case of old theatres 
the Board had only power to direct such 
things to be done as could be effected at 
a reasonable cost. In the case of new 
theatres the Board now insisted that 
there should be exits on each different 
floor, and that there should be, as far 
as possible, separate entrances. He al- 
lowed that Drury Lane was the safest 
of the London theatres; but it should 
be remembered that that theatre had the 
greatest cubic capacity of all. The Bill 
proposed to place the jurisdiction in this 
matter entirely in the hands of the Home 
Secretary, without appeal. How would 
managers of theatres like this? It would 
confer a power exceeding that of the 
Star Chamber. The Metropolitan Board 
had to regard in this matter not only 
the safety of the: audiences, but of all 
persons connected with the theatres, and 
that was one of the reasons why such 
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stringent rules were brought forward in 
the Act of 1878. This Bill seemed to 
leave everything in a loose, haphazard 
state within the jurisdiction of the Home 
Secretary, and he should certainly op- 
pose it. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was surprised 
at the idea of doing its duty possessed 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
In four years it had examined half the 
theatres, and then congratulated itself 
on doing its duty. But it was notorious 
that a great many things were done in 
theatres dangerous to public safety, such 
as filling gangways with chairs, with- 
out interference from the Metropolitan 
Board, or the managers being censured 
or proceeded against in any way. It 
was only by constant remonstrances in 
and out of the House that the Board 
had at last been induced to take some 
action. This Bill was an attempt to 
secure the safety of life by putting the 
power of interference somewhere, and 
he did not think it could be in better 
hands than those of the Home Secre- 
tary. He had nd wish to see such an- 
other fire as that at the Alhambra while 
the House waited for the introduction 
of the Government Bill. The majority 
of the theatres were so full of defects 
that a remedy was urgently and imme- 
diately demanded. His experience of 
them was that the special exits to be 
used in case of fire were, as a rule, care- 
fully blocked up with rubbish, or even 
so contrived as to converge in one 
narrow passage. That was the kind of 
precaution adopted by the proprietors of 
theatres at the instance of the Metropo- 
litan Board. The Board certainly had 
interfered with some of the theatres; 
but they had shown their wisdom by 
interfering with the best built and safest 
houses in London. He should much 
prefer the simpler jurisdiction of the 
Home Office; but in the present state 
of Government Business everything was 
put off to a more convenient season. 

Mr. WOODALL said, he was dis- 
posed to vote for the second reading of 
the Bill, not because he joined in the 
censure of the Board of Works, but 
because it raised the question of the 
anomalous and arbitrary powers exer- 
cised by the Lord Chamberlain. 

Mr. BULWER said, he should vote 
for the Bill if he thought it would in- 
sure the safety of the public in the 
enjoyment of their pastimes; but it 
seemed to him that to avail themselves 
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of the facilities already provided it would 
be necessary to have a staff of drilled men 
to keep the audience in order. As far 
as he understood it, all the practical good 
the Bill would do would be to transfer 
to the Home Secretary the powers now 
possessed by the Metropolitan Board. 
That would not touch the real evil at 
all. The theatres were dangerous, not 
because they were under the jurisdic- 
tion of this or that authority, but be- 
cause most of them were situated in 
crowded neighbourhoods, had not suffi- 
cient facilities of exit, and no open spaces 
round them. Besides, as long as crowds 
were liable to panic, perfect safety could 
not be secured. The mere transfer of 
authority would be useless; and he 
greatly doubted whether the Home 
Office, already overworked, or any other 
Department, would be more careful than 
the Metropolitan Board. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE pro- 
nounced the Bill one of the most sin- 
gular and despotic measures ever in- 
troduced into the House of Commons, 
as its main clause would give the Home 
Secretary authority over every place of 
amusement in the Three Kingdoms. The 
hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton) had praised his 
right hon. Friend’s administration of 
the Home Office; but he feared that if 
the Bill were carried the country would 
probably lose the services of his right 
hon. Friend. His right hon. Friend 
would certainly decline to be responsible 
for the administration of the provisions 
of the Bill; and he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) could hardly think that any re- 
sponsible politician would undertake the 
duties, thrown by it upon the Home 
Office. The principle of the Bill was 
no less objectionable than its practical 
results, for it would place in the hands 
of a Central Department powers that 
might more properly be exercised by a 
local authority. If the local authority 
had not the confidence of the public it 
might be changed; if its powers were 
not sufficient they might be increased ; 
but reactionary legislation such as the 
present Bill involved should not be en- 
couraged merely to meet a temporary 
inconvenience. It would certainly be re- 
actionary legislation to place matterscon- 
cerning the control of even Metropolitan 
places of amusement under a Govern- 
ment Department. The best people to 
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the people they might be changed; but 
let them not throw these powers over 
to a great Department of the State. 
He thought he was interpreting the 


desire if he took 
upon himself to limit the Bill ‘to 
theatres and music-halls only. He 
had spoken of the wide scope of the 
Bill; but he gathered, both from the 
statement of the hon. Member for 
Evesham and from the whole discussion, 
that it was intended to apply to the 
Metropolitan theatresalone. If the Bill 
were limited as he suggested somewhat 
of what he had said fell to the ground; 
and they would have to discuss a new 
Bill. In London the existing powers 
were much stronger than many Mem- 
bers had assumed they were. On the 
8rd of April, 1882, the Home Secretary 
said that the 11th section of the Act of 
1878 armed the Metropolitan Board 
with adequate powers to insist on the 
application of such measures of precau- 
tion and safety as might be necessary. 
The Board were acting upon that opi- 
nion, and, as he believed, with great 
success. As to the inspection of thea- 
tres by the Board, it must be remem- 
bered that 41 theatres had been in- 
spected and reported upon by Captain 
Shaw, than whom no one had had more 
experience in dealing with fires. The 
hon. Member (Mr. Dixon-Hartland) 
asked where were his reports. It was 
not desirable to create a panic by pub- 
lishing the reports; but they were shown 
to the managers. It was by no means pro- 
mised that they should not be published, 
if it were necessary; but for the pre- 
sent they were held «# terrorem over the 
heads of the managers who did not 
make the necessary improvements. If 
there should be unwillingness to do this 
the reports could be made public; but 
there would be hardship in publishing 
at once reports that might cause a falling 
off in the attendance at places of public 
entertainment, because a calamity had 
happened in another country. On re- 
ceipt of the reports the Metropolitan 
Board of Works set to work, and they 
had been working steadily ever since. 
They had prevented danger in the new 
theatres that had been erected; and 
with regard to existing theatres they 
had done as much as could fairly be ex- 
pected. They had taken the worst cases 
first and had dealt with them effectively. 
The proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre 
had spent £4,500 in carrying out to the 


hon. Member’s 





full the requirements ofthe Board. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Essex (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), as 
representing the late Government, had 
taken the same view of this question as 
the present Home Secretary as to the 
undesirability, from the public point of 
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or tiles not being ornamental, nor a 
child under 14 in dipping lucifer 
matches, and so on. He submitted that 
the class of work he was now asking the 
House to prevent young girls under 14 
years of age from being employed at 
was equally objectionable to any of the 


view, of transferring these extraordinary | trades he had enumerated. The brick 


powers to the Home Office. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND, in reply, 
said, at all events it was the discussion 
of the subject that had prompted the 


trade was heavy work for young fe- 
males, and, indeed, also for grown 
women. The tile trade was not so 
heavy, and probably not so injurious to 


Metropolitan Board of Works to action. | health ; therefore, if the House had 


He was quite willing that the Bill should 
apply only to London, and to theatres 
and music-halls. It aimed only at se- 
curing the public safety, and did not 
encroach at all on the province of the 
Lord Chamberlain. He believed there 
were reasons why local authorities could 
not act so independently as the Home 
Office. As to the Reports of Captain 


already prohibited young females under 
16 years of age working at the manu- 
facture of tiles and the making of 
bricks, it could not reasonably refuse to 
prevent their children being taught the 
trade of the blacksmith. His Bill 
| would be much better understood if it 
had been termed a proposal to prevent 





young girls being taught the trade of 





Shaw, if the Metropolitan Board of} the blacksmith. That really was its ob- 
Works had done their duty, there could | ject. The objectionable nature of the 
be no objection to producing them, for! business had been exposed by Her Ma- 
they would show the great amount of | jesty’s Inspectors of Factories many 
good done by the Board; but if danger | years back, and they had submitted to 
still existed it was only right that the | their chief in London the desirability 
public should know. If the Bill were! of grappling with the great evil which 


read a second time, he should be quite ‘women and young females had to con- 
willing to assent to modifications in | 





|tend against in the Black Country. It 
Committee. | was not the jealousy of trades unionists 
| which had made the discovery of the ob- 
| jectionable character of this work for 
| girls. It was thought that the increase 
| of education would ultimately destroy 
| that system; but the report of the In- 
| spectors a few years back showed that the 
, School accommodation of the district was 
very limited, and the means of education 
quite inadequate. The report declared 
that the moment the Inspector showed 
himself in the neighbourhood, the fact of 
his arrival was telegraphed so rapidly 
from one shop and one street to another, 
that all the young children and many 
of the objectionable scenes in the works 
disappeared. He had also the great- 
est difficulty in ascertaining the ages 
of the children or their school attend- 
ances. There was one case in which 
the schoolmistress certified that a child 
had attended school 512 times in one 
week, and when asked to explain how 
that could be she confessed she was 
not the best of scholars at writing 
figures, and that possibly mistakes had 
occurred. The Inspector went on to de- 
scribe the nature of the work and its 
unsuitable character for women and 
young girls, and showed that the em- 


Question put. 

The House divided ;—Ayes 22; Noes 
141: Majority 119.—(Div. List, No. 
88.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACT (1878) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Brz 91.] 
(Mr. Broadhurst, Sir Charles Forster, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Rowley Hill.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mrz. BROADHURST, in risingto move 
the second reading of this Bill said, 
he might at once state to the House 
that it contained no new or excep- 
tional principle. Under the present 
Factory and Workshop Act a child or 

erson under 18 might not be employed 
in silvering mirrors, making white lead, 
or melting or annealing glass, nor a girl 
under 16 in making or finishing bricks 
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ployment of females in such trades was 
attended with the worst results, and that 
the men sought for girls as wives who 
were celebrated, not for the qualities 
which would make them good wives and 
mothers, but for the number of nails or 
the length of chain they could make in 
aday. The Inspector’s report went on 
to show that wives were compelled by 
their husbands to work simply to pro- 
vide them with money for drink ; and it 
also spoke of the wretched and life- 
long misery which lay before the women 
engaged in the nail and chain trades of 
South Staffordshire and East Worcester- 
shire. The reasonable proposal which 
he now made to the House was that 
young female children under the age of 
14 should no longer be permitted to be 
taken from the cradle into the black- 
smith’s shop and there taught to forge 
for the rest of their lives, at a wage 
which was a disgrace to the country and 
to the trade which flourished on such a 
condition of misery and starvation as 
was shown in the Inspector’s report. He 
understood there was to be some oppo- 
sition to the Bill; but he appealed to 
hon. Members to support it, not only in 
the interests of these poor people, but 
also in the interests of the country at 
large. The opposition to it was, no 
doubt, dictated by the foggers and the 
truck shopkeepers who throve upon this 
class of labour; but he asked hon. 
Members to disregard their plea, and to 
listen to that of the poor mothers and 
little children. Mr. Redgrave, who, as 
the House was aware, was always most 
anxious that his reports should bear the 
test of the fullest criticism, summed up 
his annual report by saying, with re- 
ference to the report of bis Sub-In- 
spector, Mr. Brewer, that that report 
was ‘undoubtedly sensational,’’ and 
that he could not put into type what 
Mr. Brewer and others had said on the 
condition of the Black Country, but that 
he believed, from what he himself had 
seen, that the statements were true, and 
to the remedy he would respectfully leave 
the Royal Commissioners, before whom 
he laid Mr. Brewer’s report. The Royal 
Commission had, however, done nothing, 
and the argument used on a former oc- 
casion by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Walsall (Sir Oharles Forster) was 
that this state of things would cure it- 
self. He did not ask the House to pro- 
hibit female labour in the chain and 
nail and bolt-making trades altogether. 
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He only asked that female children 
should not be allowed to be employed in 
them. One argument brought against 
his proposal was that if children of 14 
were not allowed to commence they 
could not learn the business. That was 
not the case, for any intelligent woman 
of any age could readily learn it. It 
had been said that there were not many 
female children engaged in these trades, 
and that not more than 12 or 14 
girls would come under the opera- 
tion of the Bill; but it was also argued 
that the measure he proposed would 
cause a serious derangement of the 
trade. These arguments were inconsis- 
tent; but he thought it was nearer the 
truth to say that more young girls would 
come under the Bill than some hon. 
Members supposed. He would point 
out, however, that it would be difficult 
for well-dressed people to discover the 
real amount of young child labour en- 
gaged in the shops, for on the approach 
of strangers the girls would be sent 
from the place. Another argument was 
that the nail-making was not a laborious 
occupation, and was more of a pastime 
to keep the children out of mischief. 
But it was not a question of the labour 
involved in making a particular nail, 
but the weary working on for hours and 
days at that laborious occupation ; and 
he had seen females of very tender years 
indeed engaged in making great spikes, 
four and five and six inches long, in 
which they had to bring to bear an im- 
mense amount not only of skill and 
quickness, but a very great amount of 
physical strength. They had to forge 
the iron bar in the fire, to take it out 
and cut it up into 6-inch lengths, put 
each piece into the place made in the 
anvil, hold the header and make the 
spike. Afterwards they had to point 
the spike. [The hon. Member illus- 
trated the mode of nail-making with a 
small machine which he exhibited to the 
House.|] He said that the girl while 
holding the nail with the tongs, had to 
use her foot to work a large hammer 
which did the work ordinarily done in 
blacksmiths’ shops by the striker. This 
work was pursued 6 to 11 hours a-day 
by children of tender age. It was a dis- 
grace to the country that it should be 
permitted. In one shop he had seen a 
woman of 25 working at chain-making. 
She was the motherof three children, two 
of three and four yearsof age, and one six 
or eightmonths old. She worked 10 hours 
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_ a-day at chain-making, and during that 
time she was so occupied she had to en- 
gage a foster-mother to look after her 
children. Let her work as hard as she 
might her income amounted to only be- 
tween 5s. and 6s. Out of that she had 
to pay subscriptions towards carrying 
the chains to the buyer, for wear and 
tear of forge, for coal, and for the care 
of her baby during six days a-week. At 
the end of all her toil this poor woman 
earned the magnificent sum of 2s. 4d. 
and sometimes 2s. 6d. in wages. In 
addition to that, her work had to be 
done in a dirty shed with a stifling at- 
mosphere, when it was not relieved by 
a strong draught blowing from square 
openings in the walls. There seemed to 
be an opinion that what was required to 
put an end to this state of things was 
only additional Factory Inspectors. The 
bodies with which he was connected had 
been continually asking for such appoint- 
ments, but hitherto the staff had not 
been increased. As far as he could see, 
there was no hope of the appointment 
of fresh Inspectors sufficiently numerous 
to grapple with the evils he had men- 
tioned; and, besides, no Factory In- 
spectors had power to prohibit the em- 
ployment of young girls in this labour. 
The Bill dealt with a trade carried on 
not in factories and large workshops, 
but in little huts in the back gardens of 
nearly every cottage in the district, 
where effectual inspection was all but 
impossible. He earnestly begged the 
House to read the Bill a second time. 
No one need fear to destroy such an in- 
dustry as this, or to let in foreign com- 
petition. Better a thousand times that 
there should be foreign competition in 
this trade than that its iniquities should 
continue, and that young girls and 
women should, so to speak, forge their 
lives away for a miserable profit of 
2s. 6d. a-week. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Broadhurst.) 


Mr. MONCKTON, in rising to move 
that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months, said, that the Bill 
was wholly unnecessary, mischievous in 
its provisions, and would be cruel in its 
operation. He believed he could show 
that it belonged to that class legislation 
destined for the benefit of the few rather 
than for the many. The Bill applied 
only to the nail shops, for, practically, 
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screws, nuts, and bolts were manufac- 
tured where girls of this age were not 
employed. ‘The hon. Member who 
moved the second reading was perfectly 
right in attributing to him the opinion 
that the best way of grappling with the 
subject was by extending the system of 
factory inspection, and with this view 
he had given notice of his intention on 
the Civi! Service Estimates to call atten- 
tion to the want of a sufficient number 
of Inspectors in this district. There 
was no doubt that irregularities did 
exist, but the only and best way to meet 
them was by carrying out the proposals 
of the existing Act. It seemed to him 
that the speech of the hon. Member for 
Stoke, and the speeches of those who 
acted with him in the country, all pointed 
to the same conclusion, that it was im- 
possible to carry out the Factory and 
Workshops Act by an inspection such as 
was provided—in the Dudley district, for 
instance, where an Inspector and an 
assistant had to contend with 1,300 
factories and over 6,000 workshops. 
The existing staff could not deal with 
such an extent. The hon. Member 
spent a great deal of his speech in de- 
nouncing the truck system ; but that was 
simply putting up an evil to knock it 
down again, for there could not be two 
opinions about that system. All were 
opposed to the system, and, that being 
so, he need not trouble the Committee 
by dwelling upon it anyfurther. It was 
almost the unanimous opinion of em- 
ployers, of clergymen, of people who 
were able to form a judgment on the 
Bill and had seen it, that it would prac- 
tically ruin the district, which was an 
exceptionally poor one, and where there 
was no other employment for those 
women to take to. The hon. Member 
said he did not wish to debar women 
from working in the nail shops ; but, on 
the other hand, he could not help re- 
membering a certain meeting of a trade’s 
union committee, a deputation from 
which met several Members of Parlia- 
ment and discussed the question; and 
the hon. Member then said that what 
they wanted was to eliminate female 
labour altogether. The House had 
always been particularly jealous of any 
interference with, or further restriction 
upon, female labour; and it had been 
thought a good thing by some per- 
sons to endeavour to stop this par- 
ticular kind of girl labour, so that 
girls would be debarred from learn- 
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ing the business, would seek employ- 
ment elsewhere, and gradually be eli- 
minated from the trade. But this 
district in question differed from others 
in that there was no other employment 
in the neighbourhood, no factories to 
work in, no want of domestic servants, 
and, moreover, there was no wish among 
the persons concerned for any further 
interference. The work wasnot so hard, 
in spite of what the hon. Member said. 
Olivers with 30lb. force were not used 
by women, and the only heavy work in 
which young persons were employed was 
the spike nailtrade. Now, he had taken 
the trouble to ascertain about this spike 
nail trade, and he found that although 
there were nearly 60 families engaged 
in it, only four of them were under 
age. Ifthe Bill were only to deal with 
this particular trade there would be no 
objection to it—certainly none on his 
part; but they should not debar children 
from working at a trade which was cer- 
tainly fitting forthem. Under the Edu- 
cation Act children up to 14 years of 
age worked half-time, and with this Bill 
in force these children would be at home 
doing nothing. He had a letter from a 
man in the district having opportunity 
and means of forming an opinion, which 
stated that if children were debarred 
from working at the trade under 14 they 
would lose that suppleness of wrist which 
was essential to good work. The hon. 
Member spoke of the wages as a miser- 
able pittance ; but there was one thing 
he did not mention—that the women 
worked usually not more than four days, 
sometimes five days, a-week, and there- 
fore the wages represented considerably 
more than would appear from the speech 
of the hon. Member. The whole spirit 
of the Bill came from outside, from the 
chain-makers in other districts, who 
thought that with woman labour eli- 
minated from the trade their wages 
would increase. This was the whole 
gist of the question. He could claim 
knowledge of the district not inferior to 
that of the hon. Member, whose ac- 
quaintance with it was of three hours 
duration, in the course of which he 
asked the secretary of the association to 
show him some of the worst cases. If 
the Bill were carried, it would only have 
the effect of driving the trade out of the 
country ; it would not improve the posi- 
tion of the men in this or other trades; 
it would debar young people from learn- 
ing the rudiments of the trade, and the 
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result would be a foreign supply or the 
manufacture by machinery. He had a 
great many letters from persons in the 
district, but he did not think it necessary 
to put them before the House. He 
hoped he had said enough to justify the 
contention with which he had started, 
that the Bill was unnecessary, would be 
mischievous and cruel in its operation, 
and unworthy of meeting its assumed 
object. 

Mz. H. B. SHERIDAN seconded the 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Monckton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD pointed out 
that, instead of affecting the labour of a 
limited number of children in Stafford- 
shire and East Worcestershire, the Bill 
would put a stop to the employment of 
all girls under 14 years of age in any 
large factory where nails and screws 
were made. No doubt, such a result 
was not anticipated by the hon. Member 
for Stoke, and therefore he thought his 
hon. Friend might do well to bring in an 
amended measure on a subsequent occa- 
sion. There was already a considerable 
legislative interference with the labour 
of women and children. Women were 
not permitted to work in coal mines, and 
there were many restrictions in regard 
to the employment of children in fac- 
tories. And it was a very grave matter 
that the House should be asked in a 
short Bill of this kind to make an altera- 
tion in the age at which children might 
be employed under the Factory Act. As 
he interpreted the sub-section to Clause | 
of this Bill, it would prohibit girls under 
14 from being employed in the packing 
up of nails and screws and preparing 
them for sale in any factory where the 
manufacture of nails and screws was 
carried on. These were perfectly harm- 
less occupations, and he was sure the 
House would never sanction such a pro- 
vision. 

Mr. BRINTON failed to gather from 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Stoke any definite information as to 
the number of persons whose sufferings 
called for legislation which would seri- 
ously interfere with the conditions of 
general employment. Young girls were 
already sufficiently protected by the 
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Factory Acts, which required examina- , 
tions by medical Inspectors. He consi- | 
dered that the plan of making children 
‘*half-timers,” and so gradually intro- 
ducing them to full work, was a much 
better mode of dealing with them than 
by keeping them from all work till the | 
age of 14, and then letting them take 
their chance. So far from it being a dis- 
advantage to children entering trade at 
an early age, it was often kinder to allow | 
them do so, as it enabled them to earn | 
higher wages afterwards. He warned | 
the House against depriving any portion | 
of the poor people of the country of their 

employment, and he contended that the | 
evils which might exist in Staffordshire 
and East Worcestershire could be re- 
medied by the appointment of an addi- 
tional number of Inspectors. For these 
reasons he should vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, it had been his fortune very often 
to listen to the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. A. Arnold) instructing the House 
as to the construction of clauses of Bills, 
and he had scarcely ever known the 
hon. Member come within measurable 
distance of accuracy ; but the hon. Mem- 
ber had never displayed a more lament- 
able incapacity to understand the English 
language than on the present occasion. 
The most extreme interpretation could 
not by any possibility bring the class 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Salford within the scope of the Bill. 
The hon. Member for Salford had evi- 
dently misunderstood the provisions of 
the Bill, as it proposed to deal only with 
young girls who were employed in the 
rolling, forging, stamping, and hammer- 
ing of iron, and did not touch those who 
were engaged in sorting and wrapping. 
His object in rising, however, was to 
say that he understood that his hon. 
Friend who moved the rejection of the 
Bill was prepared to support a measure 
for preventing young girls being em- 
ployed in heavy work. If that were so, 
it was for the Government to consider 
whether it was not possible so to amend 
the Bill as to prevent even a few cases 
of hardship. He had no doubt that if 
the hon. Member for Stoke were to 
bring such a Bill before the House it 
would receive careful attention; but it 
was very necessary to watch over any 
measure so as not to brutalize women 
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by allowing them to be engaged in 
degrading occupations, He was in 
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favour of giving the Bill a second read- 
ing and modifying it in the direction 
suggested by his hon. Friend. 

Mr. HASTINGS said, he had re- 
ceived a large number of communica- 
tions on this subject from workpeople’ 
and employers in East Woréestershire, 
and found they were unanimously op- 
posed to the Bill. He knew his own 
constitueney well, and was not aware 
any ground existed for imputing insani- 
tary conditions to the nail trade. The 
intentions of the hon. Member for Stoke 
were no doubt benevolent, but he seemed 
to know little of East Worcestershire. He 
(Mr. Hastings) wished the industrial 
condition of that county to be let alone, 
and should therefore vote against the 
Bill. 

Mr. ECROYD thought the House 
should not favour sweeping restrictions 
on the employment of girls under 14, 
for it was important that children should 
receive industrial training at an early 
age. As one who had taken great in- 
terest in the Factory Acts, he could not 
support the Bill. It was in many cases 
very important to their best interests 
that these children should obtain em- 
ployment. He greatly regretted the 
low rate of wages so much complained 
of by the hon. Member for Stoke; but 
it was a direct result of the unequal 
and unfair foreign competition brought 
against English labour by the system 
of one-sided Free Trade, of which the 
hon. Member himself was understood 
to be a supporter. , 

Sir. R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that the Royal Commission appointed in 
1876 to inquire into the Factory and 
Workshops Act had carefully considered 
this very question, and their Report on 
it was the longest they had made in con- 
nection with any particular trade. When 
he was Home Secretary and had to draw 
up the Bill of 1879, he was at first in- 
clined to‘include the girls employed in 
the nail trade within its provisions; but 
after careful investigation he came to 
the same conclusion as the Commis- 
sioners had arrived at before him, and 
decided not so to include them. The 
question was fully discussed when the 
Bill of 1878 was in Committee, and the 
feeling against a proposal of this kind 
then made was so strong that it was not 
pressed to a division. He hoped the 
Government would not give way upon 
this matter ; but there was a danger to 
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wish of the men to stop the work of 
women for the purpose of keeping up 
their own wages. Children were gene- 
rally employed in such work as blowing 
bellows, and not in hard toil; but there 
was nothing more degrading in a girl 
using a hammer than there was in her 
working a sewing machine. 

Mr. WIGGIN said, that residing, as 
he did, where the works to which refer- 
ence had been made were carried on 
very extensively, he had no hesitation 
in stating, without fear of contradiction, 
that a healthier, more robust, or more 
active class than the workpeople of the 
Black Country did not exist in the 
United Kingdom. This remark equally 
applied to the women. If in this age of 
such widespread competition this coun- 
try had to compete successfully with 
other countries, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that our working-class population 
should begin at an early age to under- 
stand the nature of their work. As re- 
garded these young girls, the law pro- 
tected them from unfairness, and the 
work they had to do was comparatively 
light. Itshould be borne in mind, too, 
that all the children to whom reference 
had been made were only half-timers. 
By beginning early in life they were 
enabled later on to earn very much 
larger wages than they would otherwise 
do. Knowing the feeling on the subject 
among the working classes in his dis- 
trict, he should vote against the Bill. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
rose in order to put the House in pos- 
session of the facts as to the number of 
persons employed in these trades, for 
they had not yet been laid before the 
House. It appeared from the Reports 
that there were 896 shops in which the 
nail and chain trades were carried on. 
Of these, 364 were shops in which 
men only, or men with their wives, or 
women working as occupiers, and, conse- 
quently, exempted from inspection, were 
employed. There were 323 shops in 
which men and women, or women only, 
were employed, and were subject to 
modified inspection only; 183 in which 
young persons were employed; and 26 
in which children were employed. And 
the Inspector further stated that in only 
nine workshops female children were 
employed, and these children numbered 
only nine altogether. The majority 
of the people employed in these work- 
shop$ were women, but not young 
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girls; and, as a matter of fact, the Bill 
would only affect the nine children. He 
thought the hon. Member for Salford 
was right in his view of the construction 
of the Ist clause of the Bill; but any 
doubt on that subject might be removed 
by a suitable Amendment. The question 
was, whether it was worth legislating 
for so small a class as nine persons? He 
himself did not think it desirable. 

Mr. SHERIDAN thought that any 
measure dealing with a long- estab- 
lished trade ought to be well considered ; 
and he was, therefore, in favour of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he had 
no wish to stand between the House 
and a division; but, reference having 
been made to the Report of Mr. Brewer, 
regarding a district with which he (Mr. 
Staveley Hill) was acquainted, he wished 
to state, from his personal knowledge of 
the district, that the Report in question 
was absolutely unreliable and untrust- 
worthy. 

Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 44; Noes 
124: Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 89.) 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


NATIONAL DEBT BILL. 


Resolutions [May 8] reported, and agreed 
to:—Bill ordered to be brought in by The 
CuarrMan of Ways anp Means, Mr. Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcuEequer, and Mr. Courtney. 

Bill presented, andread the first time. [Bill 182. ] 


UOTIONS. 
— Oo 


UNION OF BENEFICES ACT (1860) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Georce Rvssett, Bill to 
amend an Act passed in the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
intituled “ An Act for the Union of contiguous 
Benefices in Cities, Towns, and Boroughs,”’ 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gzorce RussEiu 
and Mr. Epwarp STanHOPE. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 183.) 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (SERVICE OF 
WRITS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, AnpErson, Bill to regulate 
the Service of Writs of the High Court of 
Justice in England upon persons in Scotland, 
ordered to bo brought in by Mr. AnpERson, Mr. 
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Cocuran-Patricx, Mr. Bucuanan, Mr. James 
Campsett, Mr. Botton, Mr. Artuur Exuior, 
and Mr. ArmirsTrEap. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 184.] 


COMPANIES (COLONIAL REGISTERS) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Joun Lvszszock, Bill to 
authorise Companies registered under ‘“ The 
Companies Aci, 1862,” to keep Local Registers 
of their Members in British Colonies, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Joun Lussocx, Mr. Mac- 
NAGHTEN, and Mr. Sarr. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 185. } 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES (LONDON) [ SALARIES 
AND EXPENSES |. 


Committee to consider of authorising the 
ayment, out of moneys to be provided by 
otal in the first instance, of the Salaries 
of Commissioners and Officers who may be 
appointed, and of Expenses incurred, under the 
provisions of any Act of the present Session to 
provide for the better application and manage- 
ment of the Parochial Charities of the City of 
London (Queen’s Recommendation signified), To- 
morrow. 


House adjourned at two minutes before 
Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 10th May, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Third Report with Evidence— 
Land Law (Ireland) *. 

Pusuic Birts—First Reading—Cathedral Sta- 
tutes * (58) ; Municipal Corporations (Unre- 
formed) * (69); Drainage (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders* (60); Naval Discipline and 
Enlistment Acts Amendment * (61). 

Second Reading—Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 
Act (1882) Amendment (Audience of Solici- 
tors) * (34); Medical Act (1858) Amendment 
(52). 

Committee—Report—Glebe Loans (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment * (35). 

Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Order (Limerick Waterworks) * 
(3); Pluralities Acts Amendment * (42), and 
passed. 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 

* 93. be suspended ; and that the time for deposit- 
ing petitions praying to be heard against Pri- 
vate and Provisional Order Confirmation Bills, 
which would otherwise expire during the ad- 
journment of the House at Whitsuntide, be 
extended to the first day on which the House 
shall sit after the recess. 
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MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 52.) 


(The Lord O’ Hagan.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorp O’HAGAN, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, the Bill had been introduced with 
the object of enabling the Royal Univer- 
sity of Dublin to be represented on the 
Medical Council of Dublin, in the same 
way that the Queen’s University of 
Dublin was formerly represented on it. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord O° Hagan.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Przst- 
pENT of the Oounctt) expressed his ap- 
proval of the Bill, which had been ren- 
dered necessary by an oversight in the 
existing Statute. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday the 24th 


instant. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS)—MESSRS. NOLAN 
AND SMITH. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart CAIRNS, in rising to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, Why Messieurs 
Nolan and Smith, sub-commissioners 
under the Irish Land Act for the County 
Antrim district, have been removed from 
that district? said, the Question was a 
very short one in itself; but it required 
some explanation on his part. Their 
Lordships would remember that a few 
days ago a conversation had occurred in 
that House relative to the removal of a 
Sub-Commissioner for the Oounty of 
Donegal. The circumstances under which 
that removal took place were these. Con- 
siderable agitation had been got up in 
the county with regard to the decisions 
of Sub-Commissioner Bailey on the sub- 
ject of judicial rents, the tenants being 
of opinion that he did not reduce the 
rents sufficiently. There was no accu- 
sation whatever against him of any other 
kind; but simply that, while reducing 
the rents according to his own judg- 
ment, he did not reduce them so low as 
the tenants desired. The agitation in 
the county culminated in a public meet- 
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ing, at which very strong expressions 
were used, and very strong resolutions 
were passed, calling upon the Govern- 
ment and the Chief Commissioners to 
remove Mr. Bailey from his office. The 
result was that Mr. Bailey was removed 
from Donegal to Connaught, and his 
successor for the former place was ap- 
pointed. It was, however, very soon 
manifested that the appetite grew by 
what it fed upon; because, when Mr. 
Bailey’s successor began to discharge 
his duties, a Question was put in the 
other House by Mr. Sexton to the Prime 
Minister inquiring whether he was aware 
that the new rents fixed by Mr. Bailey’s 
successor only averaged 20 1-3 per cent 
below the old rents, or nearly 2 per 
cent above those fixed by Mr. Bailey; 
and whether the latter had not been 
removed in consequence of a public 
meeting calling for his removal in con- 
sequence of his fixing the judicial rents 
too high? The fact was that the new 
Sub-Commissioner had not taken the 
hint, as it was expected he would have 
done, and a fresh agitation had been got 
up againsthim. His noble Friend (the 
Earl of Longford) had asked, the other 
night, for some explanation of the mat- 
ter; and, in reply to his Question, the 
Lord President referred him to the an- 
swer which had been given in the other 
House to Mr. Sexton’s Question, which 
was to the effect that the Chief Commis- 
sioners declined to give their reason for 
removing a Sub-Commissioner from one 
. place to another, but that they went so 
far as to say that they did not remove 
the Sub-Commissioner in consequence of 
what had passed at the public meeting. 
There was, however, nothing in this 
statement of the Chief Commissioners 
that they were not aware of the general 
agitation which had been got up in the 
county against the Sub-Oommissioner, 
and that they had removed him in con- 
sequence. The matter, however, went 
further than that, because he must 
altogether dispute the view which the 
Chief Commissioners took of their posi- 
tion—namely, that they were entitled to 
refuse to give any reason for removing a 
Sub-Commissioner. Noonein Parliament 
would ask, and the Commissioners would 
be fully entitled to refuse to give their 
reasons for a judicial decision; but 
Parliament had a right to know the 
reasons for a particular administrative 
act done by an administrative body, 
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which, for this purpose, the Commis- 
sioners were. It was not, therefore, for 
them to say, sic volo sic yubeo—* We will 
give no reasons for our appointment.” 
The question that was asked was not a 
frivolous one. Here was an agitation 
in the country, and a public meeting 
held, demanding the withdrawal of the 
Sub-Commissioner. Thereupon the Sub- 
Commissioner was withdrawn. Was 
that a question on which the Commis- 
sioners were justified in saying they 
would give no reason? But what 
had happened since then? He now 
returned to the County Antrim, where 
the two Sub - Commissioners—Messrs. 
Nolan and Smith—were engaged in 
fixing the judicial rents. After they 
had gone some Circuits, given a num- 
ber of decisions, and fixed a number 
of judicial rents, it seemed that the 
landlords felt very much the extent of 
the reductions made; while, on the other 
hand, the tenants thought that the re- 
ductions made were not sufficient. That 
was the complaint—they did not reduce 
enough. They also held a public meet- 
ing; and again he found that the com- 
plaint there was that of insufficient re- 
ductions. Here was a decision in which 
it was complained that the reduction was 
insufficient. The Poor Law valuation 
was £6, the old rent was £12 15s., and 
the judicial rent was fixed by the Sub- 
Commissioners at £4 10s. He should 
have thought that even the most san- 
guine tenant would have been contented 
with that result—£12 15s. reduced to 
£4 10s. Another case was that in which 
the reduction was not so large, the rent 
only being reduced £11 6s, in £80. Yet 
the complaint of the tenants was that 
the decisions of the Sub-Commissioners 
were not sufficiently pronounced in their 
favour. At this meeting they thought 
of adopting a form of resolution by which 
to justify their dissatisfaction, and one or 
two resolutions were proposed ; but one 
of the speakers said that would not do. 
The best way, this speaker suggested, 
would be to adjourn the meeting, and to 
accompany that with an intimation that 
they were adjourning the meeting in 
order to see what effect the meeting 
would produce. Accordingly, this was 
the ultimate resolution arrived at— 
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“That this meeting stand adjourned till this 
day three weeks, when the administration of 
the Land Act by the Chief Commissioners will 
be considered ;"’ 
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—he would ask their Lordships to note 
that it was not the administration by the 
Sub-Commissioners, but the administra- 
tion by the Chief Commissioners, that 
would be considered— 

“and, in the meantime, tenants are requested 

to consider the advisability of abandoning all 
intention of entering the Land Courts, or those 
who have entered are asked to notice the ad- 
visability of withdrawing the same.’’ 
Was not that a threat to the Chief Com- 
missioners ? It was tantamount to saying 
that they wanted achange in the Judges, 
that they made their complaints known 
to the Chief Commissioners, and gave 
them three weeks in which to decide 
what they should do. Another meeting 
was held a few days afterwards in a 
neighbouring part of the country, at 
which those present again spoke of the 
same decisions by the same Sub-Com- 
missioners; and this was the resolution 
they passed— 

“We hereby condemn the members of the 
Antrim Sub-Commission ’’— Messrs. Nolan and 
Smith—“ who, during the last sitting at Bally- 
mena, visited the farms of several of our neigh- 
bours and friends, for their impertinent and 
high-handed conduct, and for the very unsatis- 
factory way in which they examined into the 
improvements executed by those tenants; and 
we protest against the reductions given in the 
several cases as quite inadequate, and hereby 
advise them to appeal ; and that we hereby call 
upon the Government for the immediate dis- 
missal of these Sub-Commissioners.” 


Those were the steps taken by the meet- 
ing, and the two Sub - Commissioners 
were removed. Mr. Nolan, he under- 
stood, was removed to that penal settle- 
ment for over-scrupulous Sub-Commis- 
sioners—namely, Connaught; and Mr. 
Smith, he was told, was removed nobody 
knew where, and a great deal of appre- 
hension was felt lest he should have gone 
to some worse place. Perhaps his noble 
Friend the Lord President, when he 
spoke, would tell them where Mr. Smith 
had gone to, and throw some light on 
the subject. Since then another Sub- 
Commissioner had appeared upon the 
scene, and taken his place. Perhaps 
he ought to add, in order that their 
Lordships might have the whole of the 
case before them, that at the meeting in 
. question allusion was likewise made to 
Mr. Greer, the Chairman of the Sub- 
Commissioners. It was said of that 
gentleman that there was not a man 
amongst them who was more inclined to 
do justice to the tenants than Mr. Greer. 
That appeared to be the chief deside- 
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ratum—to do what was called justice to 
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the tenants. Mr. Greer was not, as their 
Lordships might expect, removed under 
those circumstances. What was the con- 
sequence of all this? The new Commis- 
sioners went into that district, and, un- 
less they were very much more foolish 
than he took them to be, they went there 
with what was equal and equivalent to 
an instruction from the Chief Commis- 
sioners that they should avoid the errors 
of their predecessors. That was, their 
predecessors did not reduce the rents 
enough, and it was that which they were 
to avoid. What was the effect of this 
on the Sub-Commissioners who were sent 
away? In their new sphere of action 
they were to take care that they did not 
again incur in the same way the dis- 
pleasure of their superiors. What, too, 
was the effect on the public at large— 
the tenants and farmers in all parts of 
the country? Let them consider what 
this meant. Here was a tribunal in 
Dublin, which was, at one and the same 
time, the Court of Appeal and the exe- 
cutive power which could remove the 
Judges. It did not hear the cases on 
appeal ; it did not exercise any judicial 
determination as to whether the reduc- 
tions were sufficient or insufficient ; but, 
on the allegation of any party that the 
reduction was insufficient, it removed the 
Judges. What was the result of these 
proceedings? They had Sub-Commis- 
sioners who exercised their functions for 
a year, or two or three years, as the case 
might be, in a particular county, and 
who in that time decided a great number 
of cases—possibly thousands. Then a 
complaint was made that they had not 
made sufficient reductions, and they were 
removed. What was the result of that— 
he did not mean as regards the future, 
but the past? They immediately set up 
a batch of tenants—namely, those whose 
cases had been decided during those 
years — with a particular and specific 
grievance of their own. They said this— 
‘‘Whatever else may be done in the 
future, we are the victims of these pro- 
ceedings you have condemned. It is our 
misfortune that we have had our cases 
decided by those wicked men who have 
been sent elsewhere, and we have our 
rents fixed for a judicial or a statutory 
term which you have not sufficiently re- 
duced.” That was the feeling through- 
out the country, and, therefore, he was 
most anxious to submit this matter to 
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the consideration of their Lordships. He 
hoped they would have something more 
explicit in the shape of an answer from 
the Chief Commissioners. They, he must 
contend, ought, in a matter of this kind, 
to have an answer from the Chief Com- 
missioners; and, further, he would say, 
they could not properly and constitu- 
tionally continue to refuse, in the man- 
ner they hitherto had done, to answer 
the question. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the CouncrL) said, that while 
the noble and learned Earl was develop- 
ing his intense suspicions of the four 
gentlemen who filled the posts of prin- 
cipal Land Commissioners in Ireland— 
gentlemen who, he (Lord Carlingford) 
thought, were utterly undeserving of 
such suspicions, but, on the contrary, 
entirely deserving of the confidence of 
the Government and of their Lordships’ 
House—he was struck by the fact that 
the noble and learned Earl had not been 
able to give them the smallest proof of 
the effects which he alluded to as being 
intended by the removal of certain As- 
sistant Commissioners. The noble and 
learned Earl was compelled to state, at 
the very beginning of his remarks, that 
the change made in the composition of 
the Land Commission in Donegal by the 
removal of one Assistant Commissioner 
from one county to another—not a mea- 
sure of censure or punishment, but a 
simple transfer from Donegal to Mayo, 
both counties, as desirable places of resi- 
dence, being, he should think, very 
much upon an equality—the noble and 
learned Earl was obliged to tell them 
that the reductions of rent had been as 
great after the change had been made 
as before. That did not help the case 
of the noble and learned Earl. As 
to the Commissioners of whom the 
noble and learned Earl had been 
speaking, and what he supposed to 
have been the cause of the change 
made in the composition of certain Sub- 
Commissions, he was bound to say he 
never before heard of the meetings or 
speeches to which the noble and learned 
Karl had referred. He knew nothing 
of them, and he was absolutely con- 
vinced, from his information, that they 
had nothing whatever to do with those 
changes. However, he was glad the 
Question had been put, because it gave 
him an opportunity of making some ex- 


planation of the matter, which he ad- 
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mitted was one of some difficulty. As 
to the fate of the two gentlemen who 
had acted in Antrim, he believed that 
one went to Mayo, and the other, whom 
the noble and learned Earl appeared 
to think was wandering through space, 
had gone to County Armagh, which 
was not a very dreadful fate. It was 
quite true that there was something 
anomalous in these administrative func- 
tions being combined with the judicial 
functions of the Land Commission ; but 
that state of things appeared to be in- 
evitable. He did not know anyone who 
could so well judge as the Commis- 
sioners of the propriety and expediency 
of the composition of any of these Sub- 
Commissions, or of the public advantage 
or disadvantage of appointing a par- 
ticular gentleman toa particular position, 
and of quartering him in a particular 
county. He was not aware that the 
executive authority, or anyone but the 
Land Commission itself, could judge of 
such a question as that. He was willing 
to admit that, this being an administra- 
tive and not a judicial matter, it would 
seem, on the face of it, that any inquiry 
as to the exercise of administrative 
powers should be freely answered in 
Parliament; but, at the same time, he 
asked any fair-minded man to consider 
whether there were not very serious 
difficulties, purely in the public inte- 
rest and for the sake of the due ad- 
ministration of the Land Act, in the 
way of such Questions being freely an- 
swered. The Commissioners had strongly 
and unanimously arrived at the opinion 
that it would be scarcely possible to deal 
with these personal questions of ap- 
pointments or changes, if they were re- 
quired, in every or any case that suited 
the purpose either of the noble and 
learned Earl opposite from the land- 
lords’ point of view, or of Mr. Sexton 
or any other extreme Representative 
of the tenants in the other House, 
to state the grounds of their action. 
They say that, if they were bound to 
give to the public, by way of answers 
to Questions in either House of Parlia- 
ment, their reasons for such adminis- 
trative acts, they would find it scarcely 
possible to carry on their duties. He 
did not deny that there were many cases 
in which there would be no difficulty. 
There had been cases of changes made 
in the Sub-Commissions in which the 
reasons had been obvious on the face 
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of them; and he ventured to say that 
those reasons, when they had been 
known, had been quite as much in 
favour of the landlords’ side of the 
question as in favour of the tenants’. 
But there were also reasons, as any 
noble Lord would see who had ever con- 
sidered the matter, that must be of so 
special and personal a kind as to make it 
scarcely possible to publish them to the 
world. Questions of the most personal 
kind must arise in those matters—ques- 
tions of the harmony among Colleagues 
sitting on the same Commission; ques- 
tions of the comparative capacity and 
ability for the fulfilment of duties, which 
had to be considered when the Land 
Commission desired to constitute in 
every part of Ireland Land Courts, 
which should be tolerably even in those 
respects ; questions, again, whether the 
Commissioners possessed a fair know- 
ledge of the part of the country where 
they had to act ; and, on the other hand, 
whether they had unduly close connec- 
tion with the district in which they 
were acting. All those matters were of 
a kind which might often be utterly 
unsuited for publication to the world; 
and if a distinction were to be drawn 
between a case in which an answer could 
be properly given, and a case in which 
it could not; if questions of this kind 
were to be answered to-day and similar 
questions to be refused answers to- 
morrow, the effect would be most un- 
desirable, and probably unjust to the 
gentleman who was the subject of the 
inquiry. He thought he ought to say 
that the Irish Government, and the 
Lord Lieutenant especially, had looked 
closely into this matter, which, being 
one of administration, he was able to 
lcok into, and had been furnished by 
the Land Commission with the fullest 
and frankest explanations of every 
change that had been made in the con- 
stitution of the Sub-Commissions from 
first to last. If those changes were to 
be examined by anyone who knew the 
country, and who knew the gentlemen 
concerned, he (Lord Carlingford) was 
ready to contend that the most sus- 
Picious eye, looking at the appoint- 
ments all round, would find no cause 
for thinking that the Land Commis- 
sioners had been actuated by any undue 
bias whatever in the arrangements 
that had been made. Questions much 
‘of the same kind had been raised from 
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the opposite point of view in “ another 
lace ;”’ and he dared say that it would 
be thought necessary to meet them 
in the same way that he had met 
the Question of the noble and learned 
Earl. He submitted to the House that 
there ought to be no suspicion of the 
motives and intentions of such men as 
were appointed to compose the Land 
Commission in Dublin. [Cheers.] He 
hoped that was not an ironical cheer, 
because he knew no four gentlemen 
whose character more entirely entitled 
them to the confidence of that House 
and of the public. On that ground, and 
in the belief that any other course 
would prevent them from performing 
their duty in employing the Assistant 
Commissioners in the best way for the 
public interests, he was not able to an- 
swer the Question asked by the noble 
and learned Earl. He would only add 
that if the respectful refusal of the 
Land Commissioners, under those cir- 
cumstances, to give reasons in any par- 
ticular case why they had exercised their 
discretion, should impair the confidence 
of the House in their judgment, motives, 
and character, he could not conceive a 
greater misfortune, or one which would 
do greater injustice to those distinguished 
gentlemen. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, the noble Lord the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council has concluded a 
speech, which, I think, evidences the 
consciousness of a weak case, by a device 
which counsel who have a weak case 
often have recourse to—namely, to call 
witnesses to character. But I think the 
noble Lord, on reflection, will feel that 
there is something very mysterious in 
the progress of these proceedings con- 
nected with the Land Act in Ireland. 
There seems to be an extension of the 
doctrine of coincidences which is very 
startling to us, and almost encourages 
us to believe that there is something in 
the theory of those metaphysicians who 
contend that you cannot argue any eausa- 
tion from the effect of one event having 
followed upon another. Last year we 
had something of the kind, but not so 
strong. There was an incident known 
as the Kilmainham incident, and I think 
that Mr. Parnell and others on that oc- 
casion intimated to the Government that, 
if they were let out of prison, they would 
support the measures of the Govern- 
ment; and it curiously did happen that 
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immediately after that they were let outof 
prison ; but there was absolutely no con- 
nection whatever in point of causation 
between the first event and that which 
followed. Now, we have a very much 
more remarkable instance of the remark- 
able extension of the doctrine of coin- 
cidences. The noble Lord tells us that 
these Sub-Commissioners were removed 
for circumstances affecting their indi- 
vidual capacities and characters. But 
what happened was that, in these seve- 
ral cases, meetings of the farmers were 
called, loudly denouncing the decisions 
of these Sub-Commissioners, because 
they were too favourable to the land- 
lords, and that in each case, after, and 
closely after, the denunciation of those 
meetings, the curious coincidence hap- 
pened that the condition of character 
and capacity arose in reference to each 
of the Sub-Commissioners, and made it 
necessary to remove them to another 
place. We can only say that coincidences 
flourish in Ireland in a manner known to 
no other country. It is a circumstance 
which I may mention in passing, and 
to which we shall probably have occa- 
sion to recur when the Evidence which 
has been printed for the Committee on 
the Land Law, and which has been laid 
on the Table of the House, is in the 
hands of your Lordships. There is a 
rich harvest of undesigned coincidences 
in that Evidence. But I think the noble 
Lord is unreasonable in complaining 
that the action of the Commissioners in 
this matter is looked upon with some 
suspicion. Whatever their excellence 
may be, at all events they are all 
Liberals, and three out of four are very 
strong partizans. Therefore, I think it 
is too much to assume that necessarily 
and certainly, in all cases, their minds 
must be free from partizan bias, when 
circumstances exist that justify very 
strong suspicion in an opposite direction. 
It must be remembered that the whole 
of the jurisdiction of these Sub-Commis- 
sioners is exposed to this particular sus- 
picion, not that it is exercised corruptly, 
not that it is exercised in a manner in- 
consistent with the honesty of those who 
administer it, but that it is exercised, not 
as a judicial system administering justice 
between man and man, but as a political 
measure designed to accomplish certain 
purposes at the expense of whoever may 
suffer from them. And this procedure 
of the Sub-Commissioners is marked by 
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three notes of suspicion attaching spe- 
cially to these judicial proceedings. In 
the first place, many of these Sub-Com- 
missioners were appointed from among 
not only the strong partizans of the 
Government—that would be a small 
matter—but they were men who had 
taken—and avowedly taken—a very 
strong line upon the precise matter 
that was the subject of litigation. They 
had avowed a very strong partiality 
for one of the litigants in the case; 
and while that avowal of partiality 
was fresh from their lips, and its publica- 
tion was fresh in the knowledge of the 
public, they were appointed to a position 
which was meusieialy judicial. Again, 
we attach great importance in this coun- 
try to the irremovability of Judges. We 
consider it to be one of the most precious 
guarantees for that independence and 
impartiality which we all recognize as 
the essential elements of justice. These 
men, or the greater number of them, 
in whose hands is the fortune of all the 
landlords of Ireland, are appointed from 
year to year, and they know perfectly 
well what it is that the Government re- 
quire ; they know perfectly well what 
the policy of the Government is; they 
know that the policy is so openly, so 
undisguisedly avowed, that the Prime 
Minister said in the House of Oommons 
he could not appoint Commissioners from 
the ranks of his opponents, because they 
did not agree with him on the policy of 
the Land Bill. Knowing this, they know 
that their official existence—their very 
bread—depends on the will of the Go- 
vernment ; and, with that knowledge be- 
fore them, how could one expect them 
toadminister stern and impartial justice? 
My Lords, if men’s judgments were not 
obscured by the passions aroused by this 
Trish Question, I am sure that with re- 
gard to no other matter in the world 
would they permit such a mockery of 
judicial impartiality. There is a third 
note to my mind not less significant. 
These Judges—almost alone, if not quite 
alone, among all the Judges of the 
country—absolutely refuse to give any 
reasons for the decisions to which they 
come; they have refused so resolutely, 
kept their secrets so well, that—up to 
this time, at all events—not only have 
they never avowed what their reasons 
are, but no one has ever been able to 
form a guess as to the system upon 
which their decisions are arrived at, 
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Again and again have we asked witnesses | judgments that are delivered, that they 
what is the system on which the Chicf | are really the outcome of the policy of 
Commissionersgive, whatarethegrounds |the Government, and that, therefore, 


which actuate them in, the reduction of | 


rents; and the witnesses have said—‘ It 
is impossible for us to give an answer ; 
none of us have any idea.” A different 
answer—an answer opening a new 
chapter in that science of coincidences 
which we have studied this evening— 
may be seen in the Evidence to which I 
have referred ; but it is not an answer 
which will add to the confidence felt in 
the Chief or the Sub-Commissioners. 
These grounds of suspicion appear to 
me to make it very desirable that the 
Government should candidly answer, 
when they are asked upon what ground 
this great administrative discretion has 
been exercised. If it is a great ad- 
ministrative discretion to take away from 
a particular district men who are ad- 
ministering the Act—it may be men 
with one political colour—and to substi- 
tute others who regard their duty, per- 
haps, in a different light, without im- 
puting improper motives either to the 

udges who are removed, or the Judges 
who succeed them, I say it is about the 
gravest discretion which any administra- 
tive authority can assume—namely, to 
bias and to affect the course of legisla- 
tion by the character of the decisions 
given, to shift the Judges here and 
there, and to manipulate the composi- 
tion of the tribunals which pronounce 
the judgments. What isthe result? You 
wish to promote calm in Ireland—you 
wish to promote confidence—but, I ask, 
have you promoted either in the minds 
of the landlords? They are thoroughly 
convinced that these tribunals cannot be 
relied on, and that it is not owing to 
any system of equity or justice that 
they have been despoiled of their pro- 
perty. They have been despoiled of their 
property in pursuance of mere political 
decisions, not as the result of the de- 
cisions of an arbitrator judging between 
man and man. But what will the ten- 
antssay? If they imagine that these 
reductions were the outcome of equi- 
table decisions, founded upon some sys- 
tem of right, they might acquiesce in 
them, and say—‘‘ These judgments, 
having been once delivered, cannot 
be disturbed, and we must accept the 
system which they have laid down.” 
But if you persuade them—as this 
manipulation is certain to persuade them 
—that you exercise an influence over the 
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they will yield to all those influences 
which guide and affect the policy of the 
Government, they will say to them- 
selves—‘‘ These processes of agitation 
which have produced this law; these 
processes which are in our hands, are 
able to affect the administration of the 
law; these processes which can drive 
Sub-Commissioners who are hostile to 
us from one field of action to another, if 
applied further and more freely, may 
give to us a still larger share of that 
property and of that land which we 
desire to obtain.” 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he wished 
to recall the attention of the House to 
the question. The noble Marquess had 
made a bitter attack on the Sub-Com- 
missioners wholly beside the Motion. 
He did not understand the noble and 
learned Earl opposite to make any 
charge against the Sub-Commissioners ; 
but he could not help regarding this 
Question as a covert attack upon the Com- 
missioners themselves. He wished to ex- 
plain, however, that the Sub-Commis- 
sioners were not appointed by, nor were 
they removable by, the Commissioners— 
both the appointment and the removal 
must be acts of the Executive Government. 
The Commissioners, however, exercised 
a very large judicial supervision. The 
Sub-Commissioners, both legal and agri- 
cultural, were divided into Circuits of 
four each ; and the Commissioners had to 
select the towns which they visited, the 
times when they visited them, and the 
cases that go before them. When a 
Circuit was over it was broken up, and 
new Sub-Commissioners might be ap- 
pointed, or changes take place, at the 
discretion of the Commissioners. It 
would be exceedingly inconvenient and 
injurious to the Public Service were the 
grounds for the exercise of this dis- 
cretion to be stated, as they would have 
to be in every case. He could not 
help interpreting the remarks of the 
noble and learned Earl as a charge 
against the Commissioners themselves. 
It was a charge of corruption against 
them. That being so, he thought the 
matter should not have been brought 
forward by way of a Question, but that 
the noble and learned Earl was bound 
to bring it forward in a distinct and 
pointed shape as a Vote of Censure on 
the Commissioners. He knew those 
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Commissioners very well, and he must! counties three returned Liberal Mem- 
say that they were gentlemen of the) bers, and in the fourth there was an 
highest honour and integrity, and of the | anticipation of the same result at the 
greatest ability, who would not stoop|next Election. The consequence was 
to do any act which savoured in any |that great pressure was put by some 
way of dishonourable conduct. He Northern Members on the decisions of 
would advise the Commissioners not to| the Sub-Commissioners; and if those 
answer any questions put to them on! decisions were not made in accordance 
such a subject; they had a delicate | with the exorbitant reductions expected 
judicial supervision to perform in the | by the tenants, public meetings were got 
distribution of the Sub-Commissioners ' up, and in these the Northern Liberal 
and the allocation of business, and , Members took an active part, either per- 
ought not to be interfered with. As far; sonally or by letter. As a result, the 
as he could learn, one of the two Com- | offending Commissioners had been re- 
missioners was changed to another dis- | moved and sent to Connaught and other 
trict as he had no adequate knowledge of | places. Anyone who read the Liberal 
the custom of tenant right; and the other | papers of the North of Ireland, and had 
had merely been moved, on the breaking | seen the violent attacks made in them 
up of his Circuit, to the next county. on the Sub-Commissioners, and the 
Toe Maravess or WATERFORD | exultation with which they announced 
said, that the noble Lord the Lord} that those attacks had been responded 
President of the Council had stated that | to by the removal of the Commissioners 
the conduct of the Commissioners ought | complained of, could have no doubt that 
to be above suspicion. He quite agreed | undue influence had been exercised. 
with that; but could it be said to be the| The Lord Chancellor had called upon 
case when they made alterations such as! his noble Friend to prove his assertion. 
those referred to in the Question of the, Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
noble and learned Earl? He did not} had asked the noble Marquess (the 
think it could be said, after the way in| Marquess of Waterford) to explain a 
which the Land Act was administered, most serious charge, which should be 
that its administrators were above sus- | justified if he believed it to be true. 
picion. It had been stated publicly} Tae Duke or ABEROORN said, 
by the Sub-Commissioners that they|an illustration of the system which 
were acting in the interest of the tenant, | was adopted was to be found in the 
and, by so doing, necessarily neglecting | speeches made by Mr. Porter, now the 
to give fair justice to the landlord. highest legal exponent of the law in Ire- 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, | land, during his canvass at Londonderry 
that when the noble Marquess made) about 18 monthsago. Mr. Porter, after 


such a statement as that which had just 
proceeded from him, they were entitled 
to call upon him to give them chapter 
and verse—the names, the dates, and 
the facts. 

Tue Maravess or WATERFORD 
said, the noble and learned Earl asked 
him for facts. He had seen it stated in 
the newspapers among the reports of 
their judicial proceedings—and it had 
not been contradicted—‘‘ We will do 
what we can in the interest of the 
tenants.” That statement had gone all 
over Ireland, and it ought to have been 


referring to the advantages the Land Act 
had given to the tenants, mentioned 
cases in which 50 per cent had been 
taken off rents, and suggested that under 
Healy’s Clause the tenant might hope to 
have one-half of his rent struck off. He 
went on to ask his hearers whether they 
would rather have a Representative who 
would do all he could to carry out the 
principles of the Land Act, or a man who 
would interfere with its development and 
would repeal it to-morrow if he could or 
dared? He (the Duke of Abercorn) - 
thought this showed the partizan cha- 





contradicted in the newspapers if it was 
not a fact. 
Tue Dcuxe or ABERCORN said, that 


racter which applied to this Act, and, 
| with a knowledge of the political machi- 
'nery into which the Land Act had been 





after the speeches which had fallen from | turned, he really could not be surprised 
the previous speakers on that side of the | at the removal of the Sub-Commissioners. 
House, he would not have ventured to The Lord President might shut his eyes 
address the House, but for the fact that | to a disagreeable truth ; but he could not 
he had some knowledge of the Northern controvert the fact which was patent to 
counties of Ireland. Ofthe four Northern | all—namely, that the Land Act had been 
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converted into a political means of 

bribing the tenants at the expense of 
the landlords in anticipation of future 

Eleetions. 

Eart GRANVILLE: It is not my 
intention to give advice to noble Lords 
— on this question. But I cannot 
help thinking that it would have been 
much better had those noble Lords left 
a question of this sort in the skilful hands 
of the noble and learned Earl who in- 
troduced it, instead of delivering several 
speeches which did not support his case. 
I do not know whether it was judicious 
for the noble and learned Earl to have 
made the charge he did, a charge which 
was admirably answered by the noble 
Lord behind me (Lord Carlingford), 
and by the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Fitzgerald). I do not know 
either whether it was judicious for the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) to seize this opportu- 
nity, when the noble and learned Earl 
was complaining of an agitation calcu- 
lated to influence the decision of the 
Land Commission and the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, for making a general attack on 
those two bodies. As to the statements 
made by the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Waterford) and the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Abercorn), containing the 
most serious charges against the admi- 
nistration of this law in Ireland, I must 
observe that they were made without 
the slightest support of any fact, ex- 
cepting the quotation from the speech in 
which the Attorney General for Ireland 
expressed his desire to carry out the 
Land Act in its full meaning. 

Lorpv ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
wished to draw attention to the fact that 
Mr. Justice O’ Hagan was said to be the 
person who drew up a famous address 
from the Roman Catholic Bishops on 
the Land Question, which certainly ad- 
vocated views very confiscatory of the 
property of the landlords. If that state- 
ment were uncontradicted, Mr. Justice 
OQ’ Hagan was hardly the person likely to 
inspire confidence in landlords as Chief 
Commissioner. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS—NON- 
ENFORCEMENT OF THE COMPUL- 
SORY CLAUSES—ACTION OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE 

said, he rose to call attention to a para- 
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graph in the “Times” of the 3rd instant, 
relative to orders, stated to have been 
given by Her Majesty’s Government to 
the police not to enforce the Contagious 
Diseases Acts at Chatham and other 
places; and to inquire whether such was 
the case; and, if so, on what grounds 
Her Majesty’s Government had discon- 
tinued to carry out an Act of Parlia- 
ment? The paragraph to which he re- 
ferred stated that the intelligence that 
the Acts were not to be enforced had 
been received with dismay at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Chatham, and other 
stations. It appeared, in consequence 
of the recent Resolution of the House 
of Commons, that it was not the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to enforce 
the Acts in the same way as hitherto. 
The Government had also made the 
statement that they could not do so, be- 
cause of the probability that the House 
of Commons, having passed a certain 
Resolution, would not, in all probability, 
agree to the Vote in Supply necessary 
for carrying out the Acts. For his own 
part, he thought it almost impossible 
that the other House of Parliament 
would not agree to grant the Supplies 
necessary for carrying out an Act of 
Parliament which was in existence. If, 
however, sucha policy were to be adopted, 
what would be the result? It would, 
in fact, amount to this—that the House 
of Commons would be setting aside an 
Act of Parliament, and the whole Con- 
stitution of the country would come to 
anend. A policy of that kiad would be 
most dangerous, and he, for one, would 
enter his protest against it. 

Tue Kart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that the statement referred to by the 
noble Lord was substantially correct. 
As their Lordships were probably aware, 
the House of Commons, by a majority, 
had arrived at a conclusion against the 
compulsory examination of women under 
the Contagious Diseases Acts. Under 
these circumstances, the Government had 
considered which course it would be best 
to take. They found that the action 
necessary under the Acts was in the 
main permissive, and not obligatory. 
Therefore they thought that, under the 
circumstances, it was desirable no longer 
to employ the Metropolitan Police for 
the purpose of carrying out the compul- 
sory clauses of the Acts, in regard to 
examination. Indeed, the carrying out 
of the Acts at all depended upon the 
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monies provided by Parliament. The 
Vote for the year had not yet been intro- 
duced ; and his noble Friend must see 
that, as a practical question, it was im- 
possible to expect the other House of 
Parliament to vote any sums for the 
purpose of carrying out compulsory 
examination, seeing that they had de- 
liberately come to the conclusion—not 
by a snatch vote, as had been said, 
but by a majority of 72—against the 
operation of that portion of the Act. It 
had accordingly been decided to with- 
draw the Metropolitan Police from the 
duty of carrying out that portion of the 
Act, and at a later period of the Session 
to introduce a Bill modifying the Acts, 
retaining only those portions which 
referred to voluntary submission, and 
leaving out the compulsory examination. 
He believed that the action the Govern- 
ment had decided on taking was almost 
the only practicable course under the 
circumstances. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, 
that the noble Earl laboured under some 
difficulty in answering the Question that 
had been put to him. He had told them 
that the Government intended to bring 
in a Bill to change the Jaw ; but, looking 
at the state of Public Business, it seemed 
improbable that any such Act of Par- 
liament could be passed this Session. 
If that were so, the Government were 
practically surrendering the powers of 
the Executive into the hands of a body 
of gentlemen who were, no doubt, actu- 
ated by the most Christian-like feelings 
in wishing to alter an Act of Parliament, 
which, he ventured to say, was one of 
the most beneficial and charitable mea- 
sures that ever had been passed. When 
these Acts were first introduced into 
Parliament, it was the most anxious de- 
sire of the then Executive Government 
that they should be passed in order to 
— the contamination of a large 

ody of the people by men in the Naval 
and Military Services of the country. 
Those Acts had been most beneficial to 
the community at large, and he thought 
it most unwise, and, indeed, most illegal, 
for the Government, in obedience to a 
snatch vote in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, to abrogate the most useful part of 
those Statutes. The question wasone of a 
painful character, and one that had in- 
variably been slurred over by Parliament 
when it happened to be brought under 
discussion. The illustrious Duke (the 
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Duke of Cambridge) knew perfectly well 
how the Act of 1866 had worked. 
Wherever it had been in force, the ad- 
vantage had been most marked. He 
ought to tell the noble Earl the First 
Lord of the Admiralty that he (the 
Earl of Hardwicke) had always tho- 
roughly endorsed the operation of the 
Acts. His noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for War (the Marquess of Har- 
tington), when the question was brought 
forward by Mr. Stansfeld, had also -en- 
dorsed the operation of the Acts. But 
what had been the course of Ministers 
since? Although the Prime Minister 
admitted that the question was one of 
great difficulty, and one over which 
Ministers themselves were divided, yet 
he had chosen a course of policy which, 
to his mind, ought to be resisted by 
their Lordships. He had letters in his 
pocket from a gentleman in the Naval 
Service, who was at present residing at 
Portsmouth. These letters had been 
given to him by Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff; and they had been slightly al- 
luded to in the speech of that Gentle- 
man made in the House of Commons 
10 days ago. To him these letters 
seemed so intrinsically important that 
he would take the liberty of reading 
from them one or two extracts. The 
first letter—dated 5th March, said— 

“T think it is right you should know what a 
strong feeling exists in this place amongst 
men of all shades of political opinion in favour 
of retaining the Contagious Diseases Acts in 
their integrity. The abolition of compulsory 
examination will virtually annul the Acts, and 
will certainly deprive them of their efficiency. 
A strong remonstrance from the leading inha- 
bitants has been prepared, and it is in course 
of signature.”’ 


The writer added— 


‘The moral tone of this place is immensely 
improved since the Acts have been in operation. 
l allude to the moral tone, because those phi- 
lanthropic gentlemen who have addressed Par- 
liament argue that it is against the principles 
of morality, and the instincts of a Christian 
nation, that such Acts should exist. We anti- 
cipate the most disastrous results if the Acts 
are abolished, or so modified as to do away with 
compulsory examination.” 


Then the writer alluded to the number 
of unfortunate women who had been 
rescued by means of the Acts. That, 
he might say, represented the general 
feeling throughout the country—not only 
at Portsmouth, but at the whole of the 
towns brought under the operation of 
these Acts, He had, at the same time, 
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to express grave doubts whether the Go- 
vernment was legally justified in the 
course it was pursuing. Their Lord- 
ships had nothing to do with the neces- 
sary payments for carrying out the Acts. 
If the question had been brought up 
when the Estimates were brought for- 
ward it would have been properly 
discussed. That would have been a 
proper opportunity for Members to 
take part in the debate, and the ques- 
tion would not have been disposed of in 
the manner of which they had cogni- 
zance. In conclusion, he would express 
a strong hope that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would, in the discharge of a 
great public duty, give earnest conside- 
ration to the question whether they 
should not further inquire into this 
matter before they attempted to repeal 
these Acts. 

Tue Dvuxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I do not desire to prolong the dis- 
cussion upon this painful, though most 
important subject. I must, however, 
say that these Acts have done far more 
good than people out-of-doors suppose, 
and that the physical and moral benefits 
which they have conferred upon the 
community at large, as well as upon the 
Navy and the Army, are enormous. It 
is perfectly true, as has been stated, 
that public opinion, in all places where 
these Acts have been applied, is uni- 
formly in favour of their continuance. 
That being the case, it appears to me 
to be an extraordinary thing that it 
should be proposed to sweep away these 
Acts at once without more full discussion 
of the subject. I frankly admit that 
the question is a most difficult one ; but 
I pray your Lordships not to allow these 
most beneficial measures to be swept 
away, simply because there has been a 
discussion in the other House which has 
led to a vote which, it now appears, will 
do away with the compulsory powers of 
the Statutes, and thereby effect a change 
in them which will greatly modify their 
useful effect. I am aware that this is a 
very disagreeable subject to speak upon ; 
but I must repeat that more good has 
resulted from these Acts than is gene- 
rally supposed, and I trust, therefore, 
that they will not be repealed without 
the fullest further consideration. I can 
assure your Lordships that I do not ad- 
vocate the continuance of these Acts 
merely on the ground that they are most 
beneficial to the Service with which I 
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am connected, but because I conscien- 
tiously believe that they are of immense 
advantage to the community at large, 
and more especially to the unfortunate 
creatures who come under their opera- 
tion, numbers of whom have been 
rescued from their unhappy life solely 
through the medium of these Statutes, 
I should wish it to be thoroughly under- 
stood that the moral effect of the Acts 
has been very great. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not rise to say one word on the ques- 
tion of the policy of the Acts, or of the 
alteration in regard to them in conse- 
quence of the vote in the House of 
Commons. But, as the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Hardwicke) had suggested that 
there was illegality in the course which 
the Government had taken since that 
vote was given, he would say a word in 
explanation. Undoubtedly, it was not 
in the power of the Government, with- 
out an Act of Parliament, to suspend 
the operation of any Act of Parliament 
enforced at the.time being, and the 
Government had not taken upon them- 
selves to do so. The only matters of 
obligation cast upon the Government by 
the Act of Parliament was that the Ad- 
miralty or the War Office should ap- 
point medical officers for certain pur- 
poses, to act in certain hospitals ; but he 
could not discover in the Acts any direct 
obligation laid on Government, either 
expressly or by necessary implication, to 
take active steps with the view of put- 
ting in force those powers of the Acts 
which had reference to the compulsory 
examination of certain persons taking 
place. The power of compulsory exa- 
mination depended upon an order of a 
Justice of the Peace, which order might 
be made when information on oath was 
laid before him by a Superintendent of 
Police and supported by certain proofs. 
The Government had not, and could not, 
take upon themselves to prevent any 
Justice of the Peace from acting in the 
manner authorized by the Acts upon 
information laid by a Superintendent of 
Police; and there was nothing in the 
Acts which imposed upon the Govern- 
ment the duty of using any powers 
which they possessed to set in motion 
the police authorities for that purpose. 
Undoubtedly, so long as there was no 
vote passed by the House of Commons 
adverse to the operation of this part of 
the Acts, it was perfectly right that 
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the Government should take measures, 
by the special employment of police, to 
see that the Acts were put in operation 
when they thought that public advantage 
would result from it; but when the 
House of Commons passed a vote ex- 
pressing an opinion, by a large majority, 
that there should not be compulsory 
examination, the Government were, at 
all events, not transgressing any part of 
the enactments, nor were they neglecting 
any obligation directly laid on them by 
the Acts, if they abstained from taking 
active means contrary to the Resolution 
of the House of Commons. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was a little surprised at the doctrine 
laid down by the Lord Chancellor. It 
seemed to him to lead rather further 
than he contemplated. He understood 
that the action of the Government 
would prevent the police from lay- 
ing those informations which were ne- 
cessary to carry these Acts into ope- 
ration. If that was the case, it was ob- 
vious that by the vote of the House of 
Commons it was practicable to suspend 
the operation of the whole Criminal 
Law of the land, so far as it depended 
upon the action of the police setting the 
provisions in motion. He could hardly 
imagine that the noble and learned Earl 
would lay down so large a doctrine as 
that, and he hoped to listen to some 
qualification of it from him. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not lay down any such doctrine as 
that attributed to him. The Govern- 
ment had not power to prevent the 
police in those parts of the country from 
taking such measures as they might 
think fit to bring charges before the 
magistrates. What the Government had 
power to do, and certainly what they 
did, was to abstain from taking active 
measures on their own part to cause the 
police to make those charges. 

Tur Eart or HARDWICKE said, he 
thought the noble and learned Earl did 
not understand what the Government 
had done, because the result of their 
action was the withdrawal of the Metro- 
politan Police, who were the people ap- 
pointed to investigate what was going 
on. That was the whole gist of the 
matter. The withdrawal of the money 
had nothing to do with the action of the 
magistrates, or with the unfortunate 
persons who were brought before them, 
but with the detective force: 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) —THE 
LAW ADVISER.—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK (on behalf 
of the Earl of Mizttrown) asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Why they have 
decided to refuse justices of the peace 
in Ireland the assistance of the advice 
of the law officers which has hitherto 
been always accorded them in cases of 
doubt or difficulty; whether they pro- 
pose any substitute for the custom which 
has hitherto subsisted ; or whether the 
magistrates, very few of whom have had 
a legal education, and none of whom 
have the assistance of a legal clerk, are 
to be left entirely to their own devices ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
pENT of the Councrt): The question 
really was whether the officer known 
by the name of the Law Adviser, 
with the special function of advising 
magistrates all over Ireland, should be 
maintained or not. That question had 
been decided in the negative, after it 
had had the most careful consideration 
of the Lord Lieutenant, the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and the Law Officers ; 
they came to the conclusion that the 
system need not longer be continued. 
The principle was objectionable, and it 
was no more desirable, if it could be 
avoided, that there should be a con- 
nection between the magistrates and 
a Legal Adviser in Dublin Castle than 
it was desirable in England. Among 
other considerations which had weighed 
with the Lord Lieutenant was the 
fact that the number of cases in 
which advice had been sought of late 
years had largely decreased; and, on 
the other hand, the Petty Sessions’ 
clerks had, upon the whole, considerably 
improved. Though this change would 
put an end to the office which had 
existed, yet the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had stated that if any serious in- 
convenience should follow for a time by 
the change, the Government would be 
prepared to meet it, and to give such 
assistance as they might think abso- 
lutely necessary to the magistrates ; and 
this could be done, of course, without 
continuing the office of Law Adviser. 

Tne Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
doubted the wisdom of the abolition of 
the office of Law Adviser. He did not 
think the noble Lord knew what the 
clerks of Petty Sessions in many cases 
were. The cases submitted to the magis- 
trates were frequently very difficult to 
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decide; and the Acts of Parliament in 
force were so numerous that the magis- 
trates often required the assistance of a 
Legal Adviser in their construction. 

RD CARLINGFORD (Lorp Presi- 
DENT of the Counciz) said, he hoped the 
result of the change would be that a 
higher class of men would be appointed 
to the office of Petty Session clerks. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, that, as 
far as he was aware, the system which 
he now learned had been abolished had 
worked well, and he thought that this 
was not the time to make the changes 
proposed. There was no analogy be- 
tween the two countries in reference to 
this matter, because in this country the 
magistrates had the advice and assist- 
ance of experienced solicitors as clerks, 
whereas in Ireland the clerks of Petty 
Sessions were not solicitors. The office 
of Law Adviser had originally been 
established by Mr. Drummond, when 
Under Secretary, in order to promote a 
uniform and homogeneous adminis- 
tration of the law at Petty Sessions. It 
was then proposed to be filled by a 
junior barrister at a very moderate 
salary. The office had grown to much 
larger dimensions, and he thought it 
ought to be brought back to its original 
position. It was an excrescence and an 
anomaly, and could not be defended 
as a permanent institution; but he had 
no doubt that, in the present period of 
crisis and difficulty, it was unwise to 
make the change. If it was a Treasury 
movement for economy, and if the Law 
Officers were to be substituted for the 
Advisers, he had no doubt that in place 
of a diminution there would be an in- 
crease of expenditure. 

Tae Eart or BELMORE said, that 
the number of references to the Castle 
had decreased, probably owing to the 
increased number of Resident Magis- 
trates. Gentlemen, however, were now 
being appointed as ordinary magistrates 
in all parts of Ireland, of a lower social 
status, and of less education, than that 
of the class to which formerly the ma- 

istracy was generally confined; and 
these would be, perhaps, even more in 
a difficulty sometimes than were the 
country gentleman Justices. He hoped 
that the magistrates in Ireland would 
be able to send to Dublin Castle for 
advice in cases in which they thought 
it necessary, notwithstanding the pro- 


posed changes. 
The Earl of Longford 
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CATHEDRAL STATUTES BILL | H.L. | 


A Bill to provide for the making or altering 
of Cathedral Statutes—Was presented by The 
Lord Bishop of Caruiste; read 1%. (No. 58.) 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE AND ENLISTMENT ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the Naval Discipline Act, 
1866, and the Naval Enlistment Act, 1866— 
Was presented by The Earl of Nortusroox ; 
read 1". (No. 61.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 
o'clock, to Thursday the 

24th instant, a quarter 

past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 10th May, 1883. 


MINUTES. ]—SetecrCommrrrer—Harbours of 
Refuge, nominated. 

Surrty—considered in Committee—Crviz Ser- 
vice Estimares—Criass I.—Pusiic Works 
AND BuILpINnGs. 

Puniic Birts—Ordered—First Reading—Poor 
Law Conferences * [187] ; Agricultural Hold- 


ings (England) [186]; Medals* [188]; 
Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) [190]; 
Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) * [191]; 


Land Improvement and Arterial Drainage 
(Ireland) * [189]. 
Committee—Report—Customs and Inland Re- 
venue [140]. 
Third Reading—Drainage (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders * [144], and passed, 


QUESTIONS. 


—- Qo 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1882— CASE OF JAMES M‘GOWAN, 
JUNR., CONACLOON, CO. LEITRIM. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether James M‘Gowan, junior, of 
Conacloon, county Leitrim, settled his 
rent up till the 1st of November, 1881, 
under the Arrears Act; and, whether 
the special bailiff of his landlord has 
threatened to seize the goods of 
M‘Gowan for said arrears; and, if so, 
whether he is entitled to any redress? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have not 
thought it part of my duty to inquire 
whether or not Mr. James M‘Gowan has 
paid his rent. In the latter paragraph 
of the Question the hon. Member asks 














me whether a private individual threat- 
ens to commit a breach of the law by 
seizing goods for a debt already paid. 
All I can say is, that if such a thing hap- 
pens the person aggrieved has his legal 
remedy. 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS— 
NON-ENFORCEMENT OF COMPUL- 
SORY EXAMINATION — WITH- 
DRAWAL OF THE POLICE FROM 
CHATHAM—ACTION OF THE GO- 
VERNMENT. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Secro- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is correct that a protest has 
been sent to him from the Medway 
Board of Guardians against the with- 
drawal of the Metropolitan Police from 
Chatham; and, if so, whether he has 
any objection to lay a Copy of this docu- 
ment upon the Table of the House, and 
further to state what action he proposes 
to take in the matter? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I have 
received the protest; but there is no 
object in laying the document on the 
Table of the House. I have already 
explained to the House the course that 
the Government have felt themselves 
bound to take in consequence of the vote 
to which the House has come. I sup- 
= the House was fully aware that the 
ocal authorities in places where the Acts 
were in operation were in favour of them. 
I do not see that a protest of this kind 
alters the situation at all. The action 
the Government has taken is consequent 
upon the vote of the House. The police 
generally will be withdrawn; but a 
limited number of Inspectors will re- 
main, so far as may be necessary for 
carrying out the Acts as to those who 
voluntarily submit themselves. This is 
almost a ministerial duty on the part of 
the Inspectors of Police. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked if voluntary 
submission was to be revived with all its 
imperfections ? 

iz WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
it was not revived; it was in the Act of 

Parliament. It had already been stated 

that the action of the Government would 

be confined to that part of the Act which 
was condemned by the Resolution of the 

House — namely, compulsory examina- 

tion. 

Mr. HOPWOOD gave Notice that he 
should challenge the employment of 
these police on the Estimates. 
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ARMY—MUSKETRY INSTRUCTORS. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he will be good 
enough to state whether it is intended 
at once to abolish the office of musketry 
instructors (Officers and Sergeants) in 
Militia Battalions as well as in those of 
the Line ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
It is not intended to abolish the musketry 
instructors (either officers or sergeants) 
in the Militia Battalions; as Militia offi- 
cers, from not being constantly on duty 
like officers of the Line, cannot be ex- 
pected to be generally qualified to im- 
part musketry instruction. Moreover, 
very few hold Hythe certificates. 


WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC— 
AUSTRALIAN COLONIES — ANNEXA. 
TION OF NEW GUINEA BY QUEENS- 
LAND. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following paragraph which has 
appeared in many London and provincial 
newspapers :— 

‘The Exchange Telegraph Company learns 
that as long-ago as June last Lord Kimberley had 
received an intimation as to the annexation of 
New Guinea. At that time the Governorship 
of Queensland had been promised definitely to 
Sir John Pope Hennessy, but as soon as the 
intention to annex became known to the Colonial 
Office, the appointment was not made, as it was 
well known that Sir John Pope Hennessy was 
opposed to any such annexation, and would 
offer the scheme of the planters to introduce the 
blacks of New Guinea into Queensland to work 
the plantations on the northern shore the most 
determined opposition ;”’ 
and, whether these 
true? 

Mr. COURTNEY: In the unavoid- 
able absence of my hon. Friend, I have 
to say that the statements in question 
are altogether incorrect. No intimation 
was received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment until February last that the ques- 
tion of the aunexation of New Guinea 
was likely to be revived by any Australian 
Government. 


statements are 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AND 
BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT ACT— 
THE “HOTEL METROPOLE.” 

Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE asked 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Whether the design for the 
vast building in the Northumberland 
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Avenue, designated as the ‘ Hotel 
Métropole,” has received the sanction 
of the Institute of British Architects, as 
required by the Act of Parliament? 

Sim JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: The 
design for the Hétel Métropole was sub- 
mitted to the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, as required by the Act of Parlia- 
ment; but, after due consideration, the 
Board did not think it necessary to put 
the tenant to the expense of carrying out 
the alterations suggested by the In- 
stitute, having regard to the fact that 
the plans for the building had already 
been amended in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the Board’s architect, 
who was himself then a member of the 
Council of the Institute. 


IRELAND—STATE-AIDED EMIGRA- 
TION. 

Mr. MAC IVER asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If the State-aided emigration to 
the United States which is conducted by 
Mr. Tuke’s Committee consists entirely 
of persons who are likely to be able to 
support themselves; whether it is true 
that the United States authorities abso- 
lutely decline to take any others; and, 
by what arrangements Her Majesty’s 
Government hope to relieve the burden 
of pauperism caused by a system of 
emigration which compels an _ ever- 
increasing proportion of persons who 
are infirm and ailing to remain be- 
hind ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The State-aided 
emigration conducted by Mr. Tuke’s 
Committee consists entirely of persons 
who are likely to be able to support 
themselves and the members of their 
families who accompany them. I have 
before stated in the House that the pro- 
portion between workersand mettre 
is carefullyobserved. The United States 
Government have made rules to prevent 
the introduction into the United States 
of persons likely to become a charge to 
the public. With regard to the third 
paragraph of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, the Government consider that the 
emigration of many of the occupiers of 
small farms, and the consequent enlarge- 
ment of the holdings in the congested 
districts, must improve the position of 
the occupiers of land left behind. 
{‘*Oh!”] I think it is a well-founded 
opinion. I may observe, also, that one 
feature of the assisted emigration under 
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the Arrears Act is that we assist no one 
to go who is a means of support to those 
whom he would leave behind. In the 
few exceptions of assisted emigration of 
single individuals this point is carefully 
observed. Those who remain are not in 
a worse, but in a better position than 
they were before. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Has the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman been called 
to the protest of the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts as to persons landing in that 
State who have no adequate means of 
support? I*would ask, also, whether the 
exportation of these poor people takes 
place for the benefit of the ratepayers 
here at the expense of the American 
ratepayers ? 

Mr. MAYNE: I would also ask the 
right hon. Gentleman in what way he 
considers that the assisted emigration of 
people who are able to support them- 
selves adds to the prosperity of the dis- 
trict they leave ? 


[No reply was given. } 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS)—CO. LONGFORD. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he can say why the Sub- 
Commissioners under the Land Law Act 
are not to hold a Court at Granard, county 
Longford, this time, as usual, but are to 
hear all the cases belonging to Granard 
Union in the town of Longford, thereby 
in some cases compelling suitors to come 
in from places more than 20 miles dis- 
tant? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I can only re- 
peat what I stated in reply to the hon. 
Member’s former Question on the same 
subject afew daysago. The Land Com- 
missioners fixed upon the town of Long- 
ford as the best place for opening the 
Court, and the Sub-Commissioners had 
power to adjourn for the hearing of cases 
to any other town in the county that may 
be more convenient to the parties in- 
terested, which it is understood they 
consult. 


HALL-MARKING (GOLD AND SILVER 
PLATE)—REPORT OF SELECT COM- 
MITTEE (1878-9). 

Mr. CALLAN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, with a view 
to giving effect to the recommendation 

















385 Fishery Piers and 
of the Select Committee on Hall-Mark- 
ing (1878-9)— 


“That the duties upon gold and silver 
should be abolished, as soon as the state o 
revenue may admit,” 


late 
the 


Her Majesty’s Government will take 
such steps as may be necessary to ascer- 
tain the probable amount of a fair and 
reasonable drawback upon stocks of new 
and unused plate in the hands of licensed 
manufacturers and dealers ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trnoz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): In reply to 
the hon. Member, I have to state that 
although the Select Committee of 1878 
and 1879 on Hall-Marking incidentally 
reported against the continuance of the 
duties on gold and silver plate, that 
question was not mentioned in the re- 
ference to them, and their Report con- 
tained no allusion to the drawbacks on 
stocks of unused plate, the only real 
difficulty in connection with the question 
of duty. I have already stated that I 
have no intention to propose to repeal 
the duty ; and I may say that until some 
understanding is arrived at as to what 
would be a reasonable drawback it would 
be useless to endeavour to ascertain its 
amount. The claim of the majority of 
the trade is for the return of all the 
duty paid on unused plate, without 
limit of time, if the duty should be 
repealed. 


ITALY—RENEWAL OF COMMERCIAL 
TREATY. 


Mr. MONK asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he is in a position to give any 
assurance to the House that the Com- 
mercial Treaty between this Country and 
Italy will be renewed prior tu the ex- 
piration of the existing Treaty on the 
30th June next; and, if he cannot give 
that assurance, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will take measures to ob- 
tain the most favoured nation treatment 
for this country, so as to protect the 
British textile trades from the serious 
‘injury they would suffer from the new 
General Tariff of Italy ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Negotiations are now in progress for 
the renewal of the Commercial Treaty 
between this country and Italy; and I 
hope that I shall be in a position imme- 
diately after the Whitsuntide Recess to 
give a full reply to my hon. Friend. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE—DORMANT FUNDS 
IN CHANCERY. 

‘Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary the Treasury, If his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 
List of Dormant Funds in Chancery, 
issued in 1881, has long been out of 
print, so that suitors are unable to ob- 
tain copies; and, if he will take steps in 
—— that copies shall always be avail- 
able ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I learn that it is 
the fact that the Supplement of The 
London Gazette which contained the last 
list is out of print, owing to the demand 
for it having been greater than was ex- 
pected. Care will be taken in future to 
print a sufficient number of copies. But 
I believe copies of the list are filed in 
the Report Office and exhibited in the 
several offices of the Court, so that 
suitors can have access to it. I may 
remind the hon. Member that a new and 
improved list will be published in six 
months. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—ROSSCLARE PIER AND 
HARBOUR. 

Cotonet COLTHURST asked the Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Treasury, with 
respect to the additional loan applied for 
to complete Rossclare Harbour, Whe- 
ther he is aware that the said loan was 
recommended to the Treasury in No- 
vember 1881 by the then Chief Secre- 
tary, on the grounds that the only way 
to make productive the large sums 
already spent on the Pier and on the 
Railway was for their Lordships to 
sanction such further loan as would 
enable the work to be completed ; and, 
whether he will recommend a further 
inquiry ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes, Sir; the late 
Chief Secretary did make the statement 
quoted ; but he did not give the grounds 
upon which he formed his opinion. Since 
that date the case has been further in- 
quired into by the Public Works Loans 
Commissioners, who are responsible for 
the loan, with the result 1 stated on 
Monday. I fear the case isa very hope- 
less one, and that a further loan would 
only be throwing good money after bad. 

CotoneL COLTHURST: Will the 
hon. Gentleman make further inquiry ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I have made in- 
quiry. 

©) 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND)—APPOINTMENT 
OF MEDICAL OFFICER TO. THE 
CASHEL DISPENSARY DISTRICT. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that no appoint- 
ment of a medical officer has yet 
been made to the Cashel Dispensary 
district, though the vacancy has existed 
since December; whether, in obedience 
to the instructions of the Local Go- 
vernment Board ordering them to pro- 
ceed without delay to the election 
of a medical officer, the Dispensary 
Committee met on the Ist of May, but 
again postponed the election till the 
14th of July; and, what steps the Local 
Government Board now intend to 
take ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, it 
was a fact that no appointment had yet 
been made. The Local Government 
Board wrote to the Dispensary Com- 
mittee, on the 19th of last month, ex- 
pressing a hope that the necessary steps 
would be taken at once to make the ap- 
pointment. The Committee, on the Ist 
of May, considered the subject, and 
postponed the election until the 14th of 
July. The Local Government Board had 
no power to override this decision of the 
Committee. 

Mr. MOORE: Am I to understand 
that the Irish Local Government Board 
have no power to appoint a medical offi- 
cer for the district, by sealed order or 
otherwise, when the Guardians persist in 
keeping open the vacancy ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he presumed 
such a case as this had probably never 
occurred before; and he could assure 
the hon. Member that when the appoint- 
ment: was made the Local Government 
Board would carefully consider the quali- 
fications of the candidate, with a view 
of ascertaining whether there was any 
connection between his appointment and 
the keeping open of the vacancy for so 
long a period. 

Mr. MOORE asked how long, in the 
opinion of the Local Government Board, 
was this large district to be left without 
a medical officer in order to allow an 
unqualified practitioner to become quali- 
fied for the vacancy ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I thought. the 
hon. Member would have understood 
that what I said a moment ago had re- 
ference to that phase of the question. 
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NAVY (THE BLUE RIBBON). 


Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Frederick Graham, a warrant officer’s 
servant on board H.M.S. ‘“ Royal Ade- 
laide,”’ lying at Devonport, who had on 
30th April fourteen days’ leave stopped 
by Commander Dugdale, for wearing on 
shore what was called an unaithorized 
decoration, generally known as the blue 
ribbon ; and, whether such interference 
with men in the Navy wearing tem- 
perance badges while off duty meets 
with the sanction of the Admiralty? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
It is the fact that Frederick William 
Graham, warrant officer’s servant, be- 
longing to the Royal Adelaide, was ar- 
rested by the patrol on the 29th ultimo, 
while on shore on leave, for being im- 
properly dressed, as he was wearing a 
blue ribbon on his uniform jacket, which 
ribbon is only.authorized to be worn by 
persons who have been awarded the 
Victoria Cross, Egyptian Bronze Star, or 
Royal Humane Society’s Medal, none of 
which decorations have been received by 
him. For this offence his leave was 
stopped for 14 days by the commanding 
officer. Directly upon the circumstances 
being brought to the notice of the 
Commander-in-Chief he remitted the 
punishment as unnecessarily severe, in 
which opinion the Admiralty concur. 
The House will, however, scé how much 
inconvenience would arise if it were 
allowed that badges, however innocent 
and even laudable their significance, 
should be worn by men when in uni- 
form. Besides the danger of their being 
mistaken for authorized decorations such 
as those I have named, badges might 
come to be worn indicative of different 
opinions on social, political, and reli- 
gious questions ; and it is, therefore, un- 
desirable that any additions should be 
permitted to the regulated uniform of 
Her Majesty’s Service. — = 


BALLOT ACT CONTINUANCE AND 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther, in Committee on the Ballot Act 
Continuance and Amendment Bill, he 
will give favourable consideration to the 
proposal to extend the provisions of the 
Bill to the election of Local Boards, 
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Town Improvement Commissioners, and 
Boards of Guardians? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: As the 
addition of any further provisions to the 
Ballot Act Continuance and Amendment 
Bill might delay its progress through 
Parliament, I regret that I cannot con- 
sent to my hon. Friend’s proposal to 
extend its provisions to the election of 
Local Boards, Town Improvement Com- 
missioners, and Boards of Guardians, 
which have never before been included 
in legislation having reference to Par- 
liamentary and municipal elections. Her 
Majesty’s Government is, however, fa- 
vourable to the application of the ballot 


. to such elections, and hope to deal with 


the matter at a future date. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that, in con- 
sequence of the reply which he had re- 
ceived, he would not press the matter 
further in regard to this Bill; but-on an 
early day he would submit a Resolution 
to the House on the subject. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTERK—WEST- 
MINSTER HALL (WESTERN SIDE). 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 

the First Commissioner of Works, If it 

is true that he has employed an archi- 
tect to devise a plan for the restoration 
of the western side of Westminster Hall ; 

and, if he will come to the House for a 

Vote before any considerable work is 

undertaken ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have 
appointed the eminent architect, Mr. 
Pearson, to advise and superintend the 
restoration of the west front of West- 
minster Hall. It is certainly not con- 
templated to erect any buildings there. 
The hon. Member will find an item of 
£2,000 for this purpose in the first 
Vote which will be taken in Supply to- 
night. 


HALL MARKING (GOLD AND SILVER 
PLATE) (INDIA). 

GenerRAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether any communication has 
been made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, on the part of the Government of 
India, with reference to the taxation of 
gold and silver plate, and the practice 
of compulsory hall marking of gold and 
silver wares; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will lay upon the Table of 
the House any Correspondence relating 
thereto ? 
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Mr. J. K. CROSS, in reply, said, 
that the Treasury had been correspond- 
ing with the Indian Government on this 
subject. If the hon. Member chose to 
move for the Correspondence he would 
lay it on the Table of the House. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)— 
MARTIN NASH. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther Martin Nash, aged 19, a native of 
Queen’s County, Ireland, was, on the 
23rd ult., brought up before the Pen- 
zance Borough Bench, charged on re- 
mand with wandering abroad, and hav- 
ing no visible means of subsistence, and 
whether he made the following state- 
ment to the magistrates :— 


‘*T have been from home 17 months. I have 
worked in coal pits near Newcastle. Last 
Tuesday I went into Newcastle to buy a pair of 
boots intending to return, having 15s. in my 
possession at the time, but I met two sailors 
who took charge of me and said they would 
take me to America, I having said I would 
like to go there. I gave them six shillings, and 
we spent the rest of the money I had in drink. 
They put me down where the coals were, and I 
was there from Tuesday evening to Thursday 
morning. I had some bread in my pocket 
while in the coal place. On Thursday morning 
I came before the captain, who kept me on deck 
till Friday, when he put me on shore at a place 
called Mousehole. I then had three pence in 
my pocket. I had no luggage. I came on to 
Penzance, and went into a public house and 
had a glass of beer. I did not go to see any 
person ;”” 


whether this account was confirmed by 
the police, so far as regarded the putting 
ashore of the prisoner from the steamer, 
and whether the magistrates sent him 
to Bodmin Gaol for a fortnight as a 
vagrant; and, whether he will cause 
any compensation to be given to Martin 
Nash ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that he had been informed of 
this case. Nash, who had been a stow- 
away on board a vessel going to Ame- 
rica—-in itself an offence—was found as 
a vagrant at Penzance, and for that 
offence was imprisoned. The hon. Mem- 
ber had asked him if compensation would 
be given to Martin Nash. He was 
afraid a practice of giving compensation 
to persons under these circumstances 
would tend to make the grants very 
large. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether a person 
who practised an honest industry, who 
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went to a locality where that industry 
was carried on, and who did not loiter 
or ask any alms, which was the case 
with Nash, could be sent to prison as a 
vagrant ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT replied, 
that an erroneous view of the facts ap- 
peared to have been communicated to 
the hon. Member. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE BELFAST 
WORKHOUSE— IRREGULARITIES IN 
BOOK-KEEPING. * 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he is aware that the Belfast 
Guardians agreed on the 24th of April 
1883 to accept as “satisfactory” a 
written explanation from the workhouse 
master respecting the tampering with 
the books in his charge; if the Local 
Government Board have censured the 
guardians, by implication, by declining 
to confirm their resolution respecting the 
falsification of the books; if it be true 
that the Local Government Board have 
stated in a communication to the guar- 
dians that food has been charged in the 
master’s books, as having been supplied 
to paupers, who were not inmates of 
the workhouse on the particular dates 
shown in said books; if it be correct that, 
by this system of book-keeping, large 
surpluses of certain articles of food were 
created which were not credited on the 
provision book ; and, whether, after con- 
sidering the letter of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, he will continue in office 
the officials so acting ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case 
that on the 24th of April the Belfast 
Guardians received an explanation from 
the workhouse master respecting the 
manner in which the diet books had 
been kept, and that they unanimously 
resolved that they considered it satisfac- 
tory. The Local Government Board, on 
learning this, informed the Guardians 
that they did not consider it altogether 
satisfactory, as it was the duty of the 
master to report to the Guardians any 
departure from the approved scale of 
dietary, and they requested that the 
matter should be further inquired into, 
which was done by the Visiting Com- 
mittee, who made a Report on the 
subject, and gave directions as to the 
manner in which the books should be 
kept in future. The imperfect manner 
in which the books were formerly kept 
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has met with the necessary attention. 
The Local Government Board inform me 
that there is no ground for supposing 
that fraud was intended or committed, 
and there is no reason why the officers 
concerned should not be retained in 
office. 





LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—CON- 
DUCT OF THE POLICE. 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to a paragraph in the ‘ West- 
meath Examiner” of Saturday, which 


states that on Tuesday last a detective 


and head constable visited a man who 
resided at Collinstown, in the county of 
Westmeath, and questioned him as to 
his knowledge of the murder of Mrs. 
Smythe; that they stated to him that they 
did not suspect him of the murder, but 
that he must know all about it; and 
that before leaving, one of them ad- 
dressed him with clenched fist, called 
him a ruffian and puppy, and said the 
day would come when he would be 
glad to give information, but would 
not get the opportunity; and, whether 
the statements in this paragraph are 
true? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have seen the 
paragraph referred to; and, having 
made inquiry on the subject, I am able 
to state that it contains a very garbled 
and incorrect account of what occurred. 
The allegations of misconduct on the 
part of the police are without founda- 
tion. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — EM- 
PLOYMENT IN CULTIVATING FARMS 
OF EVICTED TENANTS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If sub-constables Kilvehan and Murphy 
have been employed in ploughing a farm 
on the estate of Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, 
at Ballyculhane, county Limerick, from 
which a tenant had been evicted ; and, 
if so, whether Her Majesty’s advisers 
in Ireland are prepared to employ the 
Constabulary in cultivating the evicted 
farms, so as to render eviction profitable 
to the landlords ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
he had called for a Report; but it had 
not come to hand, owing to telegraphic 
communication having broken down, he 
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believed, in consequence of a snow- 
storm. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—DUNFANAGHY 
WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the report in the ‘“‘ Derry Journal” 
of May 2nd, of an investigation held by 
Dr. Woodhouse with respect to gross 
abuses in the administration of the 
Dunfanaghy Workhouse; whether he 
is aware that it was sworn that an im- 
becile pauper inmate named Annie 
Haigney, daughter of a broken-down 
tenant, was delivered of an illegitimate 
child in the workhouse; whether he is 
also aware that the girl’s sister, who had 
also been an inmate of the workhouse, 
swore that the Master, Mr. Greer, had 
misconducted himself towards her during 
her residence in the workhouse, and that 
her imbecile sister had complained to 
her of similar misconduct on his part ; 
whether the Rev. Father Kelly swore 
that Jane Easton, a nurse in the infir- 
mary, had reported to him certain 
irregularities in the house, and whether 
this statement, though disavowed by 
Jane Easton, was confirmed by the 
evidence of another nurse, Frances 
O’Donnell, who swore that Jane Easton 
had reported to her that the Master 
was looking after all the women in the 
house ; whether the Master denied that 
he was the father of Anne Haigney’s 
child; what steps the Local Government 


_Board have taken to purify the ad- 


ministration of the Dunfanaghy Work- 
house; and, whether the workhouse in 
which an idiot girl was subject to out- 
rages of the character disclosed in the 
evidence is the only refuge, except emi- 
gration, offered by the Government or 
by the Board of Guardians to the thou- 
sands of distressed persons in the Dun- 
fanaghy Union? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: With regard to 
this very serious question the Local 
Government Board inform me that they 
have under consideration at present the 
Report of their Inspector, and that when 
they come toa conclusion they will in- 
form me as to the result. At present 
the Local Government Board cannot say 
whether all the evidence produced is 
reliable; but the matter will receive at- 
tention. 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND)— OUTDOOR 
RELIEF—DUNFANAGHY BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, in reference to his statement 
that complaint was not made of any 
neglect by the Dunfanaghy Board of 
Guardians, in the administration of 
outdoor relief, Whether the Rev. 
James M‘Fadden, P.P., Gweedore, has 
repeatedly complained since January 
last that the guardians were systemati- 
cally refusing out-door relief in all cases, 
and that the communications No. ‘859 
and No. 37,617 from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, are acknowledgments of 
representations to this effect; whether, 
as stated to the Rev. Father M‘Fadden 
by the relieving officer, that that official 
has received strict directions from the 
Board of Guardians to ‘offer nothing 
but the workhouse ;’’ whether out-door 
relief was in fact refused in all cases, 
including a number of cases represented 
by Father M‘Fadden as those of persons 
qualified by law to receive it; whether 
the Dunfanaghy Board of Guardians is 
under the control of landlords who are 
liable for the entire poor rates of large 
numbers of holdings under £4 valuation; 
and, what expenditure was actually made 
by the Guardians or the Government to 
assist private charity in aiding people 
during the last three months ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that in December last the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Fadden wrote to the Local Govern- 
ment Board saying that distress was im- 
pending, and, in many cases, existing, 
in certain town lands, and urging some 
scheme of remunerative employment. 
This is the letter referred to as numbered 
89,617. In January Mr. M‘Fadden wrote 
again to the Board, forwarding a copy of 
a letter which he had written to the Guar- 
dians mentioning several cases of distress. 
The Board sent an Inspector to the 
Union, and there did not appear to be 
any default on the part of the Guardians 
or their officers in regard to the adminis- 
tration of relief. This is the commu- 
nication numbered 359. The Guardians 
deny having ever given the relieving 
officer instructions to refuse all outdoor 
relief; but they did direct him to be 
very cautious about it in places where 
they believed the reports of distress were 
exaggerated. It is evident that the 
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Guardians of Dunfanaghy Union have 
given indoor, in preference to outdoor 
relief, to destitute poor persons requiring 
it. In doing so, they exercised a dis- 
cretion expressly vested in them by the 
Poor Relief Acts. There is no doubt 
that a large proportion of the holdings 
in Dunfanaghy Union are valued at and 
under £4. I am unable to say to what 
extent the Board of Guardians is under 
‘‘landlord influence.” I am not aware 
that any expenditure was incurred in 
this Union during the past three months 
to aid private charity in assisting poor 
people beyond that involved in the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. 


Trelan?—Tlunting 


IRELAND—HUNTING IN CARLOW CO. 
Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to a re- 
= of a case tried before a Dublin 
pecial Jury on February 13th last, in 
which Mr. Patrick Fenlon, a tenant 
farmer of county Carlow, brought an 
- action against one John M‘Clintock 
Bunbury for assault and battery; if it 
is a fact that Mr. Bunbury and others 
attempted to ride over the lands of 
Patrick Fenlon, although a notice was 
served on the Master of the Oarlow 
Hounds prohibiting hunting over said 
lands; if Fenlon warned off the tres- 
passers, but Mr. Bunbury refused to 
turn aside, and struck Mr. Fenlon on 
the head with a whip; if Mr. Beau- 
champ Bagenal, who was examined as 
a witness for the defence, gave in evi- 
dence that he was a justice of the peace 
for Carlow county, and that he would 
have acted as Mr. Bunbury did under 
similar circumstances; if it is a fact 
that the jury found for the plaintiff, 
with damages; if, since then, one 
W. B. Pearse, J.P., who was also a 
party to the assault on Mr. Fenlon, has 
tendered in damages a sum equal in 
amount to that recovered in the action; 
and, if the facts are as stated, and if 
the three persons mentioned are justices 
of the peace for Carlow county, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland intends removing 
them from the list of magistrates ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: My attention 
has been drawn to this case, which has 
also been under the consideration of the 
Lord Chancellor, and I have received a 
Report from his Lordship’s Secretary, 
from which it appears that the facts are 
not correctly set forth in this Question, 
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but are as follows:—A number of far- 
mers of the county of Carlow had served 
a notice on the Master of the Hounds 
prohibiting hunting over their lands; 
but many of the persons whose names 
were attached to that notice informed 
the Master that they had signed under 
pressure and were in favour of the 
hunt being carried on as usual, and 
accordingly hunting was carried on 
until the day of the occurrence which 
became the subject of the action 
referred to. On that day a number 
of persons who were following the 
hunt crossed Fenlon’s land without ob- 
jection from him, and even caused a 
gap to be broken to allow a lady to 
pass. It was not until Mr. Bunbury 
came on the farm that Fenlon make 
any objection. He did not refuse to go 
when warned off. On the contrary, he 
said he would leave if Fenlon would 
show him the boundary of the farm, 
and that he would pay any damage 
caused by the trespass. The assault 
was occasioned by Fenlon catching Mr. 
Bunbury’s horse by the bridle and 
forcing him back on his haunches. The 
Lord Chancellor has accepted Mr. Bun- 
bury’s assurance that he will in future 
use every means in his power to avoid 
going on the lands of those persons who 
object to his doing so, and he does not 
consider it necessary to take any further 
action in the matter. With regard to 
the other gentlemen named, the Lord 
Chancellor is not aware that anything 
transpired at the trial to warrant his 
withdrawing the Commission of the 
Peace from either of them. I gather 
that the Lord Chancellor’s letter to Mr. 
Bunbury was more stiff than was men- 
tioned in the letter of his Lordship’s 
Secretary. I wish to say that people 
who follow the hounds ought to be 
careful not to go over farms on which 
a farmer has posted a legal notice 
against it. However, this matter does 
not rest with me, but with the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Mr. KENNY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered that part 
of the Question which inquired what - 
justification there was for the assault 
upon Mr. Fenlon. 

Mr. TREVELYAN replied, that this 
was the first time the matter had been 
brought under the notice of the Lord 
Chancellor, and his Lordship had written 
that he was inquiring into the case, 


in Carlow Co. 
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Mr. O’KELLY: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman state what would have hap- 
pened to Mr. Fenlon if he had at- 
tacked Mr. Bunbury under similar cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I would do ex- 
actly the same. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that some young men 
who were convicted of preventing a 
hunt at Loughrea, county Galway, were 


sentenced to seven years’ penal servi- 


tude? 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state whether he con- 
siders that Mr. Bunbury’s own assur- 
ance is sufficient, considering the high 
securities required from others for keep- 
ing the peace ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he hoped 
the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien) would put his Question for- 
mally, and he would make inquiries. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SECTION 14—POLICE 
SEARCHES. 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to an article in the ‘‘ Kerry Sen- 
tinel’’ of Friday last, which complains 
of the midnight raids now repeatedly 
made by the police at a time when the 
county has settled down, and when out- 
rage has almost disappeared; whether 
it is true, as stated in that article, that 
peaceable and respectable people are 
suffering as much now from police raids 


‘by night as they did a year ago from 


the terror of the moonlight gang; and, 
whether it is true, as stated there, that 
the police recently entered at night the 
house of Mr. Leahy, P.L.G., and, al- 
though his wife was dangerously ill, 
persisted in entering and searching the 
room where she lay ill? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The police had 
very good reasons to search Mr. Leahy’s 
house, Papers of a compromising cha- 
racter were found there. The search 
was conducted with as little as possible 
inconvenience to the inmates of the house. 
Respectable people have not complained 
of the searches which it has been neces- 
sary to make. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked whether 
Mrs. Leahy was not ill when the search 
was made ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, she was; 
but the police had very good reasons for 
going to the house. The case was a 
very serious one. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is true that Sub-Inspector 
Hamilton, stationed at Orossmolina, 
county Mayo, while prosecuting one of 
two searches for arms and treasonable 
documents in the house of Mr. T. A. 
Macaulay in November last, seized and 
still retains an empty powder horn and 
shot bag, and a photograph; - if this 
seizure was not illegal; and, if he will 
make an order to have these articles 
returned to the owner; if it is true that 
two police inquire for Mr. Macaulay 
every day at his house, and are ordered 
to report where he is, and how occupied ; 
and, if it is true that Sub-Inspector 
Hamilton has, on two occasions, entered 
his house with a party of armed police 
at an unseasonable hour of the night 
without a warrant, and without stating 
his business ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have to state 
that, for reasons of an urgent character, 
it has been deemed necessary to keep 
a close watch on one of the inhabitants 
of the house referred to, and to seize 
certain articles therein.. I have no rea- 
son to believe that the action of the Con- 
stabulary has been in any respect illegal. 
With reference to this, and some other 
Questions that have been sometimes 
asked, I cannot believe that hon. Mem- 
bers are always aware of the motives 
which must actuate those who originally 
suggested the Questions. Between hon. 
Members and the persons in whose in- 
terest these Questions are asked I have 
no doubt there are intermediaries, and 
hon. Members are probably quite igno- 
rant of the bearing of some of these 
Questions. But knowing what I know 
about several of them, including this 
one, I am positively appalled at finding 
the House of Commons used for such a 
purpose as that to which it is now put. 

Mr. HARRINGTON : Perhaps, after 
the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the House will permit me to ex- 
plain that my object in asking this and 
other Questions is to bring under the 
notice of hon. Members a state of facts 
in Ireland which is simply a scandal to 
civilization. With regard to this Ques- 
tion and the other Questions which I 
may have asked—— 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to enter into an explana- 
tion. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether this search, 
in reference to which the hon. Member 
for Westmeath has asked a Question, 
was made under the provisions of a 
section of the Prevention of Crime Act 
which the Government stated in the 
House of Commons Lord Spencer did 
not require, and the insertion of which 
in the Prevention of Orime Act was 
forced upon them by the Conservative 
Opposition ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is out of Order in making those state- 
ments. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask under 
which section of the Prevention of Crime 
Act this search was made? I ask the 
Chief Secretary in the absence of the 
Attorney General for Ireland. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: In consequence 
of the answer which I have received, I 
beg to give Notice that on an early day 
I will call attention to the gross in- 
accuracy and untruthfulness of the in- 
formation supplied to this House in the 
answers to Irish Questions. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I will give the 
House a specimen of what I mean. I 
was asked if a photograph had been 
seized. You might imagine from that 
that it was the photograph of the man’s 
sweetheart. It was the photograph of 
a man in character, representing an as- 
sassin in ambush, with a revolver in his 
hand. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I beg to give 
Notice that I will ask the Home Secre- 
tary if his attention has been called to 
the issue in England every week of por- 
traits of assassins with various kinds of 
weapons in their hands? 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—SUB- 
INSPECTOR SMITH. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
‘If any complaints have reached the In- 
spector General of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary with regard to the conduct of 
Sub-Inspector Smith, of Moville, county 
Donegal ; and, if so, whether he has 
any objection to lay Copies of such Re- 
ports upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Complaints have 
been made against the officer named, 
and the Inspector General ordered a 
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Court of Inquiry to investigate them. 
The inquiry has not yet been completed, 
and I cannot undertake to lay Copies 
of the Reports upon the Table of the 
House. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—JURY 
PANEL—TRIAL OF JOSEPH BRADY. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
one of the special jurors engaged on the 
trial of Joseph Brady, in April last, 
named Thomas Bowers, and described 
as ‘‘ gentleman,” is the same Thomas 
Bowers employed-as messenger at the 
office of the Board of Works Custom 
House, Dublin ; whether it is customary 
to apply the term gentleman as ac- 
curately describing the occupation of 
those discharging humble functions at 
a small salary in Irish Departmental 
Offices ; if the services of persons in the 
employment of the Crown are usually 
taken advantage of at such trials; and, 
if it is proposed in future to select such 
persons to perform the responsible duties 
of jurymen at Dublin Special Commis- 
sions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. Bowers was 
a qualified juryman, and I must decline 
making any other statement about him. 
Quite enough mischief has come from 
the names of individual jurymen having 
been brought before the public; and I 
am not going to be a party to giving 
those names the prominence that results 
from discussion in the Hovse of Com- 
mons. # 

Mr. KENNY: May I ask if this Mr. 
Thomas Bowers, who was described as 
being a qualified juryman, was qualified 
by reason of the fact that he was a 
messenger at the Custom House? I beg 
to give Notice that I will ask further 
Questions with regard to this Mr. Thomas 
Bowers. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE TELE- 
GRAPH OFFICE, DUNDALK. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Postmaster 
General, If it is a fact that the female 
telegraph clerks attached to the Dun- 
dalk Office are required to perform the 
entire of the telegraph Sunday duty of 
that office in addition to the limit of 
forty-eight hours per week, as laid down 
by his late revision ; and, if this be so, 
has any compensation been allowed for 
this extra duty, and if not, will some 
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now be made; is it also a fact that they 
are required to enter on duty as early 
as seven a.m. all the year round, and has 
not the surveyor and his senior clerk 
frequently surveyed the office without 
taking any notice of this irregularity, 
and what notice will be taken of their 
remissness ; and, would the fact of the 
surveyor and the postmaster coming 
from the same district have anything to 
do with the ignoring of those grievances 
from which these females suffer ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have ascertained that 
the two female telegraphists employed 
at the Dundalk office work during the 
six week days the usual time of 48 
hours. In addition to this, each of them 
works two hours on each alternate 
Sunday. They are entitled to extra pay 
to the extent of two hours a fortnight, 
and I have given instructions that the 
amount due to them shall be paid. The 
night work is done entirely by the male 
staff. 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS— 
NON - ENFORCEMENT OF COM- 
PULSORY EXAMINATION — WITH- 
DRAWAL OF THE POLICE—ACTION 
OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he will delay the 
withdrawal of the Metropolitan Police 
from the districts protected under the 
Contagious Diseases Acts until Parlia- 
ment has been enabled to decide on the 
Bill for the protection of young girls 
announced to be brought forward by the 
Government ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he was afraid that the course 
suggested by the hon. Gentleman would 
not be consistent with the view which 
the Government had taken. The Go- 
vernment wanted to carry out strictly 
the recommendations of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee. A Bill would be introduced 
into the House of Lords, the effect of 
which, it was hoped, would be to diminish 
the serious evils of juvenile prostitution. 
That was not the direct or immediate 
object of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
though the administration of those Acts 
have tended indirectly to that object. 


In answer to further Questions from 
Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr and Mr. 
Pozston, 
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Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 


that, in order not to terminate the ope- 
ration of the Acts too abruptly, the with- 
drawal of some of the Inspectors would 
be postponed. 

Mr. PULESTON asked whether orders 
to that effect had been given ? 


| No reply was given. ] 


TURKEY (ASIATIC PROVINCES)— 
GOVERNORSHIP OF THE LEBANON. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will support the re-appointment 
of Rustem Pasha, who has maintained 
order and peace in the Lebanon during 
his tenure of Office ? 

Lornpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
In a Protocol, signed at Constantinople 
on the 8th instant, the Representatives 
of the Powers have agreed, on behalf of 
their respective Governments, to accept 
Wassa Effendi, who, it is believed, is 
eminently qualified to continue the able 
and successful administration of his Pre- 
decessor, Rustem Pasha, from which the 
Lebanon has derived so much benefit. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Is the noble Lord 
aware that the organs of the French Go- 
vernment admit that the object was to 
get rid of Rustem Pasha ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
That is a Question of which I should 
have Notice. 


POST OFFICE—THE IRISH MAIL 
SERVICE. 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Postmaster General, What arrange- 
ments he has made for carrying on the 
Irish Mail Service after October Ist ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: No decision has yet 
been arrived at with regard to the ar- 
rangements to be adopted for carrying 
on the Irish Mail Service after the 1st of 
October next. I can, however, assure 
the noble Lord that the importance of 
the subject is fully recognized. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


Mr. GREER asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he has yet ar- 
rived at any decision as to the advisa- 
bility of accelerating the promotion of 
the Subalterns in the Royal Engineers; 
and, if so, whether he will communicate 
such decision ? - 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I-must refer the hon. Member to my re- 
ply of the 5th of April; and I can only 
repeat that I do not contemplate adopt- 
ing any exceptional measures as regards 


Metropolitan 


the Royal Engineers unless greater ne-. 


cessity should arise than now appears. 


ARMY—CAVALRY REGIMENTS IN 
IRELAND. 


Cotonet O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, What regulation 
or custom guides Military authorities in 
Ireland when fixing the annual moves 
of Cavalry Regiments ; and, in keeping 
the roster, whether no consideration is 
given to the fact that some stations are 
more healthy and popular with officers 
and men than others; and, if he will 
explain why the 5th Lancers have been 
quartered at Newbridge since March 
1881, the Royal Dragoons in Dublin 
since May 1881, and the 21st Hussars in 
Dublin since September 1881 ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
’ There is no unvarying rule or custom as 
regards the movements of Cavalry regi- 
ments. Subject to public requirements, 
regiments are retained at one station for 
two years, more frequent moves being in- 
convenient to both officers and men. Con- 
sideration is given to the strength of a 
regiment, and whether it arrives from, or 
is going to, a good and popular station. 
The only Cavalry station in Ireland 
lately reported unhealthy is Dublin; 
and of all Irish stations this is the most 
in favour with the troops. 


~ MOROCCO—SLAVERY. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If his attention has been called to the 
following paragraph in the “ Daily 
Chronicle : ”— 

“Gibraltar, May 7. 

“ The following is a list of slaves sold during 
a recent week in Tangiers, and some of the 
prices which they realised: Three female slaves 
were sold on as many successive days, one for 
55 dollars, equal to £11 sterling ; a negro boy, 
aged eight years, sold for 35 dollars, equal to £7 
sterling ; a woman, aged twenty, sold for 54 
dollars, equal to £10 16s. All these slaves were 
sold in the public streets by an auctioneer, who 
assigned them to the highest bidder ; ’’ 


and, if it is true, what steps he proposes 
to take to put a stop to such a condition 
of affairs ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Report from Her Majesty’s Minis- 
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ter at Tangiers, to which I referred in my 
reply to the hon. Member for Drogheda 
(Mr. Whitworth) on the 17th ultimo, 
has now been received, and states that 
it is the fact that slaves are occasionally 
sold in Tangiers, but that the annual 
number does not exceed 30 or 40. The 
status of slavery in Morocco at the pre- 
sent time is said to be still as it was de- 
scribed’ at page 112 of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Fugitive Slaves, 
which was laid before Parliament in 
1876. Sir John Hay adds that he has 
called for Reports from Her Majesty’s 
Consular Officers at the Western Ports, 
and his attention will be called to the 
paragraph to which the hon. Member 
refers. 


Improvements. 


PORTUGAL — INTERNATIONAL SAIL- 
ING CODE—THE “CITY OF MECCA.” 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
the Portuguese Government has finally 
refused to submit to arbitration the dis- 
pute regarding the ‘‘ City of Mecca” 
collision case, in which the Portuguese 
Courts had given a decision in violation 
of the International Sailing Code, and as 
to which Her Majesty’s Government 
Despatch states that there has been a 
‘‘ grave miscarriage of justice ;”’ if he is 
aware that that grave miscarriage of 
justice has caused heavy pecuniary loss 
to British subjects; and, what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government are now prepared 
to take to compel the Portuguese Go- 
vernment either to arbitrate or to re- 
dress ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Iam glad to have been privately in- 
formed by my hon. Friend that the 
course hitherto adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to this case 
meets with his full approval. They are 
now awaiting a reply to the Note which, 
by Lord Granville’s direction, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Lisbon addressed to 
the Portuguese Government on the 18th 
ultimo, and which will be found at page 
14 of the Papers recently presented to 
Parliament. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS — 
HYDE PARK CORNER — REBUILD- 
ING OF THE WELLINGTON ARCH. 

Mr. A. PEASE asked the First Com- 

missioner of Works, Whether the pro- 
gress of the works at Hyde Park Corner 
has shown that it would be a mistake to 
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re-erect the arch at the west end of 
Constitution Hill ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The re- 
building of the Wellington Arch at the 
new entrance to the Green Park was 

art of the arrangements explained to 
the House when the improvement of 
Hyde Park Corner was determined on, 
and I see no reason for departing from 
that arrangement. 


In reply to Mr. Gzrarp Nozt, 


Mr.SHAW LEFEVRE said, he would 
consider the advisability of cutting a 
little more from the Green Park in order 
to relieve the traffic from Grosvenor 
Place to Piccadilly. 


NAVY—VICTUALLING ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the Report 
of Mr. Martin and Mr. Laycock on the 
Victualling Accounts of Her Majesty’s 
Ships, together with a Copy of the Ad- 
miralty Order, dated October 4th, 1882, 
and any other Papers relative to recent 
frauds and irregularities connected with 
the victualling of Her Majesty’s Ships? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Sir, in consequence of the state of things 
disclosed by the proceedings of certain 
courts martial held last summer, the Ad- 
miralty, on the 4th of October, issued an 
Order directing an inquiry to be made 
into the system under which the books 
of the ships in the Home ports are kept. 
The inquiry was conducted by Mr. Mar- 
tin and Mr. Laycock, and their Report 
is dated 21st February. That Report is 
a confidential Paper, for the information 
of the Board, and cannot be laid upon 
the Table. I may add that this impor- 
tant subject is still engaging our atten- 
tion, with a view to an improvement of 
the system. 


FACTORY ACTS (INSPECTORS)—MR. 
WILLIAM PATERSON. 


Mr. 0’DONNELL asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If it 
is the fact that Mr. William Paterson 
has been appointed an Assistant Inspec- 
tor of Factories; whether Mr. Paterson 
has been recently general secretary of 
an important association of artizans in 
Scotland ; and, if he can state the quali- 
fications of Mr. Paterson for the office 
gonferred upon him ? 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
first two Questions of the hon. Member 
I have to answer in the affirmative. 
With reference to the last part of the 
hon. Member’s Question, I must refer 
him to an answer which I gave on Feb- 
ruary 21,1881. I then explained that I 
desired to introduce into the body of 
Factory Inspectors an element which 
was thought likely to prove very valu- 
able. That element consists of persons 
accurately acquainted with the business 
which, as Inspectors, they have to super- 
intend. I have taken considerable pains 
to find such persons, and no appoint- 
ment has been made except upon the 
highest recommendation. 

Mr. O’DONNELL wished to know 
whether Mr. Paterson was not for many 
years the Secretary to the Carpenters’ 
and Joiners’ Union; and whether he 
could in that position have obtained any 
experience in factory work ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
could only act upon the recommenda- 
tion of persons who knew Mr. Paterson, 
and he was recommended by persons 
who had a knowledge of him extending 
over many years. 

Mr. \O’DONNELL gave Notice that 
on a future day he would ask further 
Questions for the purpose of eliciting 
from the Government their views on the 
subject of the appointment of trades 
union officials to Factory Inspector- 
ships. 


SPAIN—EXPULSION OF CERTAIN 
CUBAN REFUGEES FROM GIBRAL- 
TAR—COLONEL MACEO. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can assure the House that 
the Spanish Government has carried out 
its promise to treat Colonel Maceo as a 
prisoner of war, and with the considera- 
tion due to his rank; and, if not, whe- 
ther he will communicate at once by 
telegraph with the British Minister in 
Madrid to urge on the Spanish Govern- 
ment the necessity of carrying out imme- 
diately their promise in reference to 
Colonel Maceo ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Madrid, in a 
despatch, dated May 6, has informed 
Her Majesty's Government that, in 
reply to inquiries on his part, he has 
received definite assurances from the 
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Spanish Government that the treat. 
ment of Maceo is in conformity with the 

apenyen made on that subject, and al- 
uded to by the hon. Member. 


Parliament— 


CIVIL SERVICE (RE-ORGANIZATION)— 
PROMOTION. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether it is true that, 
under the Playfair Scheme now in ope- 
ration in the Civil Service, the clerks of 
the Lower Division are ineligible, except 
under very exceptional circumstances, 
for promotion to the Higher Division ; 
if it is a fact that the majority of these 
clerks have entered the Service with the 
same qualifications as the clerks who 
now satisfactorily discharge the duties 
of the Higher Division; and, if so, 
whether he would modify the rules 
which appear to preclude duly qualified 
persons from rising in the Public Ser- 
vice ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : It is the fact that 
the Order in Council forbids promotion 
from the Lower to the Higher Division 
of the Civil Service except after 10 
years’ service, and on the ground of 
special merit; but there are a number 
of staff or superintending appointments 
throughout the Service which it is in- 
tended to fill up from the ranks of the 
Lower Division ; and, personally, I hope 
to see the ranks of the Upper Division 
in many of the offices largely recruited 
hereafter from among Lower Division 
clerks. I am not sure what the hon. 
Member means by the word “ qualifica- 
tions” in the second paragraph of the 
Question. If he refers to the standard 
of examination, I cannot admit the ac- 
curacy of his allegation. There is no 
intention of disturbing the present or- 
ganization of the Civil Service. 


EXPLOSIVE ACTS—ORDERS IN COUN- 
CIL, APRIL 20, 1883—EXPLOSIVES. 


Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON asked 
the Seeretary of State for the Home 
Department, If he will state what will 
be the charge (if any) for the granting 
of certificates to keep explosives under 
the provisions of the Orders in Council 
of April 20th, 1883? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: There 
is no authority to make any charge 
of this kind under the Orders in 
Council. 


Lord Edmond Fitamaurice 


{COMMONS} 
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Public Business. 


PARLIAMENT—RULES AND ORDERS— 
PETITIONS—PARLIAMENTARY 
OATHS ACT (1866) AMENDMENT BILL 
—PROXY SIGNATURES. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the honourable 
Member for Walsall, Whether, in con- 
sequence of the last Report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Petitions stating that 
in the Petition in favour of the Affirma- 
tion Bill, presented by Mr. Labouchere 
on the 23rd of April last, from a place 
called Suay, the Committee were of 
opinion that many of the names are in 
the same handwriting, and that the 
Orders of the House relating to the 
signatures to Petitions have not been 
complied with, it is the intention of 
the honourable Member to take any and 
what further steps in the matter ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Perhaps the 
hon. Baronet will also be able to state 
whether it is a fact that one person may 
sign Petitions for others with their con- 
sent; and, whether he has any reason 
to suppose that these inhabitants of Suay 
did not give their consent to the persons 
who, it appears, signed more than once ? 

Sir CHARLES FORSTER, in reply, 
said, that the Petition referred to in the 
Question was a very smallone. It had 
only 87 names appended to it. Of that 
number some 17 or 18 were undoubtedly 
in the handwriting of the same person. 
No doubt, this was an infraction of the 
Rules of the House, which the Com- 
mittee, in accordance with their usual 
practice, noticed in their Report, and 
the names were not counted. among the 
signatures. With regard to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton, in accordance with the Standing 
Orders, if a person signed for others the 
fact ought to be notified at the bottom of 
the sheet. He was not instructed by 
the Committee to whom Petitions were 
referred to take any action in the matter 
to which the attention of the House had - 
been drawn, and therefore it was not his 
intention to take action. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS — 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
having regard to the pledges given by 
the Government, to the state of Public 
Business, and to the fact that three 
months of the Session have already 
elapsed, he will give an assurance to the 
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House, and to the Country, that the 
present Sitting of Parliament will be 
continued until the measures named in 
the Speech from the Throne shall have 
been considered and disposed of by this 
House ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Might I be permitted also to ask the 
Prime Minister whether, with a view to 
expedite Government Business in gene- 
ral, and the progress of the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law in particular, he will 
instruct the Attorney General not to 
delay the progress of the Committee by 
talking against time, for the purpose of 
preventing the Committee from arriving 
at a decision; and if he will also use his 
influence with the hon. Members for 
Stockton (Mr. Dodds) and Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood) to the same effect. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will leave it 
to my hon. and learned Friend to answer 
for himself what the noble Lord has now 
alleged ; and, for my own part, I dis- 
tinctly decline to give any instructions, 
even if I were entitled or qualified to 
give instructions, to my hon. and learned 
Friend with regard to any portion of his 
Parliamentary conduct, because I know 
no man who needs them less. I am 
hardly in a position to answer the 
general question of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Ipswich, inasmuch as I have 
said that for three, if not four, nights 
after the Recess we must proceed with 
Business in Supply, and until we have 
disposed of some of those nights it is not 
intended to refer to any of the important 
measures of the Session. When we 
reach that point of time I will endeavour 
to give such information as I can. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS gave Notice 
that he should repeat the Question on a 
future day. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewyry James): IfI did not take any 
notice of the Question it might be sup- 
posed that there was some foundation for 
it. I must appeal to any Member of the 
Committee, except the noble Lord, as to 
whether there is any foundation for that 
statement? The noble Lord introduced 
an Amendment of the gravest import- 
ance in the Committee, and I felt that 
we ought not to arrive at any hasty con- 
clusion. I therefore took upon myself 
the whole burden of bringing that im- 
portant Amendment before the Com- 
mittee; and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Gloucestershire 
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(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) asked me 
personally to put down my views in the 
form of a Proviso, so that they might be 
considered before the next meeting. I 
did not ask any Member of the Com- 
mittee to speak against time, and the 
Committee acquiesced in the course which 
I took. 

Strr MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
As the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
referred to me, perhaps I may say that 
I do not think that the noble Lord in- 
tended to imply that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself spoke against time. 
But as he has appealed to me to say 
whether there was any delay of that kind 
in the proceedings, I am bound to say 
that if the action of the hon. Members 
for Stockton and Stockport did not 
amount to talking against time, I have 
never seen anything that did. 
< Mr. HOPWOOD rose to speak, 

ut—— 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the ob- 
servations which had been made with 
regard to the proceedings of a Commit- 
tee of the House had been, from the very 
commencement, altogether irrelevantand 
irregular. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—EXE- 
CUTION OF MYLES JOYCE, CON- 
VICTED OF MURDER. 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the facts con- 
nected with the execution of Myles Joyce, 
in Galway Gaol, on the 15th December; 
whether he has read the declaration 
made, in reference to this man, by Pat- 
rick Joyce and Patrick Casey, who were 
executed on the same day ; whether there 
is any foundation for the belief that the 
man wes unjustly executed; and, if so, 
whether he will cause a provision to be 
made for this man’s wife and famliy ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reply to this 
Question, my attention has been called 
to the incident mentioned in the first 
part of it. But with regard to the ques- 
tion whether there is. any foundation for 
the belief that the man Myles Joyce was 
unjustly executed, I must say that I dis- 
tinctly decline to enter, in an answer to 
any Question, into the discussion of any 
matter relating to the execution of the 
capital sentence. It is for the hon. 
Member to consider whether he will 
make any charge against the Govern- 
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ment in that respect. I do not part, 
however, from the subject without stat- 
ing what is only due, I think, to my 
noble Friend the Viceroy of Ireland— 
that, in common with all my Colleagues, 
I repose the most entire confidence in 
the judgment, the care, and the huma- 
nity with which he endeavours to exer- 
cise one of the most delicate and impor- 
tant duties of his high Office. 

Mr. HARRINGTON : May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
afford me an opportunity of raising this 

uestion, and I promise him that if he 

oes, I will convince the House—or at 
least a large portion of it—that not alone 
has Myles Joyce been unjustly executed, 
but that certain others have been also 
unjustly executed in Ireland ? 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
CONVENTION. 

Sin WILLIAM HART DYKE asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, What 
steps are being taken to secure the future 
observance of the Convention in the 
Transvaal; and, whether he can state if 
any arrangements have yet been made 
in the interests of any Chiefs or others 
who may have just claims upon the 
Home Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The mode of pro- 
cedure with regard to any actual or sup- 
posed infraction of the Convention with 
the Transvaal is by a remonstrance, 
conveyed through the Resident; and 
from time to time a correspondence of 
that character has taken place upon 
what appears to us to be a neglect of 
duty on the part of the Transvaal Go- 
vernment. The first part of the Question 
of the right hon. Gentleman is general, 
and does not suggest any further answer. 
With regard to the latter part of the 
Question, I can only repeat what I said 
the other day, in reply to the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), to the 
effect that no facts have yet been laid 
before us in such a form or of such a 
nature as to afford any plan for arrange- 
ment. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked whether any further remonstrances 
or despatches had been addressed through 
the Resident of the Transvaal on the 
subject of any infraction of the Conven- 
tion since the last issue of Papers; and 
whether they would be laid before the 
House ? 


Mr. Gladsione 


(OOMMONS)} 
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of India. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that a further 
Correspondence was in progress; but he 
could not give any answer to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s last Question until the 
Government had had an opportunity of 
communicating with Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, whose arrival in this country was 
expected almost immediately. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH said, 
he would repeat the Question after Whit- 
suntide. 

Mr. GORST asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would undertake not to 
submit the Vote for the Resident’s salary 
before the question of presenting the 
Correspondence had been decided ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that care 
would be taken not to bring on the Vote 
until all information had been given to 
the House that would enable it to be 
properly discussed. 


THE VICEROY OF INDIA — CRIMINAL 
CODE (PROCEDURE) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT having 
given Notice of the following Question— 
To ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in view of the widespread 
agitation in India caused by the pro- 
posed alteration in the Criminal Law, 
and of the fact that the Viceroy is con- 
stantly slighted in public, Her Majesty’s 
Government will recall Lord Ripon from 
India ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said : I received 
just now a Notice from the hon. Member 
for Eye politely informing me that it 
was not his intention to put his Ques- 
tion; but, Sir, this Question has ap- 
peared on the Notice Paper, and, there- 
fore, I cannot entirely avoi¢:'a reference 
to it, because it conveys a statement that 
the noble Marquess the Viceroy of 
India is constantly slighted in public. 
It mentions this as a fact. What may 
be the information of the hon. Gentle- 
mat I do not know; but no information 
of that kind, or tending in that direc- 
tion, has reached Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and they deem it to be in the 
highest degree improbable. With re- 
spect to the Question whether the Go- 
vernment intend to advise the recall of 
the Marquess of Ripon from India, all I 
can say is that I wish that we or any 
future Government may, for the benefit . 
of India, at all times when a vacancy 
in the Viceroyalty occurs, be able to 
secure for that post the services of a 
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person so admirably qualified as the 
Marquess of Ripon for the discharge of 
every duty connected with it. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT subse- 
quently said, he would take an early 
opportunity of proving in that House 
the correctness of every statement con- 
tained in his Question. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—THE SUGAR 
DUTIES. 

Mr. SAMUEL MORLEY asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
been in communication with the German 
Government upon the subject of the 
large bounties now given upon the 
export of sugar from Germany; and, if 
so, what is likely to be the result; and, 
whether, considering that the Freneh 
sugar growers are pressing their Go- 
vernment (in consequence of the large 
export from Germany under bounty) 
to raise the surtax upon all sugar 
imported into France to a rate that will 
be prohibitory to British as well as to 
German sugar, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will now carry out the recommen- 
dation of the Select Committee on Sugar 
Industries, and obtain a Conference of 
the Powers interested, or take other 
steps to bring about a settlement of the 
question ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have been in com- 
munication with the British Ambassador 
at Berlin, and have unofficially commu- 
nicated to the German authorities the 
representations of the West India Com- 
mittee with regard to the German sugar 
bounties. Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
is of opinion that a proposal for a Con- 
. ference would not be entertained. I 
would remind the hon. Member that in 
1881 inquiries were made of the Govern- 
ments of France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, and Austria as to whether 
they would agree to take part in an 
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of bounties on the export of sugar; that 
the German and Dutch Governments 
then declined to participate in such a 
Conference, and that the French Go- 
vernment would only accept the sugges- 
tion conditionally. As regards the pres- 
sure which the hon. Member states the 
French sugar growers are bringing to 
bear upon the French Government to 
induce them to raise the surtax upon all 
sugar imported, I have no information 
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which would lead me to suppose that 
such an agitation is likely to. be suc- 
cessful. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND)—GRANTS TO TRAINING 
COLLEGES. 

Mr. BUOHANAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, What changes 
the Government had made with regard 
to the training of teachers in Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN replied, that if 
the hon. Member asked this Question in 
consequence of letters he had received 
from Scotland—and he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
had received similar letters from Scot- 
land—he could not help thinking that 
some people in that country were under 
a grave misconception as to what the 
Government had done. The action of 
the Government consisted simply in ex- 
tending to Ireland the system of grants 
to Training Colleges which at present is 
in force in England and in Scotland. 
They thought the whole of the United 
Kingdom should be on the same footing 
in this respect. There was no intention 
of interfering with the Marlborough 
Street College, which, in the opinion of 
the Government and people who under- 
stood education, was doing very good 
work indeed. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked whether a 
Supplementary Estimate would be laid 
before the House to meet the proposed 
changes, as no provision was made for 
them in the Estimates now before the 
House? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was un- 
willing to answer a financial question of 
this kind ; but he was inclined to think 
that sufficient money fer this year would 
be found out of the existing Estimates. 
If there was any feeling in the House as 
to the step that had been taken, the 
Government would introduce a Supple- 
mentary Estimate, if only for the pur- 
pose of enabling the House to express 
an opinion upon it. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SECTION 16—SEORET 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in the secret inquiries which 
have been held or are being held under 
the provisions of the sixteenth section of 
the Crimes Act, witnesses are examined 
only concerning the offence named in 
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the summons, or whether the questions 
range over a much wider field, in some 
cases extending to occurrences which 
happened several years ago; whether 
Mr. John O’Connor has been twice sum- 
moned before Mr. Horne at Cork to give 
evidence in the inquiry proceeding into 
an alleged conspiracy there to murder 
public officials and to damageand destroy 
— buildings; whether Mr. O’Connor 

as offered to answer any question put 
to him with reference to such alleged 
conspiracy, but was informed that he 
would be compelled to answer every 
question on any subject put to him by 
the magistrate, and has consequently 
refused to be sworn and been committed 
to prison; whether he can inform the 
House if any guarantee exists that the 
magistrates entrusted with these secret 
inquiries do not take advantage of their 
secrecy to exceed the powers conferred 
upon them by the Statute; and what 
way is open for a person who considers 
he has been unjustly committed for 
contempt of court, under the provisions 
of the sixteenth section, to challenge 
the action of the magistrate committing 
him; whether any guarantee exists 
against the falsification, intentional or 
otherwise, by the officials employed for 
the purpose of taking down evidence at 
these inquiries of the evidence so taken 
down; and, whether, for the protection 
of witnesses at these inquiries, the Irish 
Government will consider the desira- 
bility of permitting to a witness the 
presence of his legal adviser during his 
secret examination ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In reply to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I have to 
state that I have no reason to believe 
that at the inquiries held under the 16th 
section of the Prevention of Crime Act 
witnesses have been examined as to 
other matters than the offences named 
in the summons. Some of these offences 
—such as the murder conspiracies in 
Dublin and elsewhere—were of a charac- 
ter necessarily involving a large field of 
inquiry ; but in these, as in other cases, 
the questions put were relevant to the 
matters inquired into. As regards the 
case of Mr. O’Connor, I find that he de- 
manded, as a preliminary to being sworn, 
that an undertaking should be given to 
him as-to the line of examination ‘to be 
pursued. He was not entitled to such 
an undertaking, and, having refused to 
be sworn, was committed to prison ac- 
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cordingly. As regards the guarantee 
referred to by the hon. Member, I can 
only repeat that the character and in- 
tegrity of the responsible magistrates 
appointed to conduct these inquiries will 
prove a sufficient guarantee for the up- 
right discharge of their duties. If a 
witness be unjustly committed he can 
challenge the action of the committing 
magistrate in the High Court of Justice. 
As regards the concluding paragraph of 
this Question, I have to point out that 
the main object of the inquiries insti- 
tuted under the Act has been to break 
up murder societies. For this purpose, 
it is essential to examine persons be- 
lieved to belong to those societies. In 
the case of the Dublin “ Invincibles,” 
it was the examination of the man 
Farrell which originally led to the dis- 
covery and bringing to justice of the 
assassins of Mr. Burke and Lord Frede- 
rick Cavendish. If at that inquiry a 
legal adviser appointed for Farrell—as 
would most probably have been done by 
his confederates—had been present, he 
would never have spoken out, or, if he 
had spoken out, he would have been 
murdered within 24 hours, just as Bailey 
was murdered in Skipper’s Alley, Dub- 
lin, in an earlier part of the year. 
Bearing these matters in mind, I do not 
intend to propose any alteration in the 
existing law. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, arising out of his 
reply to my Question, whether, in the 
first place, the guarantee that Mr. John 
O’Connor demanded previous to his exa- 
mination was that questiors should be 
confined to the offence named in the 
summons, and whether that was the 
guarantee refused by the examining 
magistrate; and, in the second place, 
whether the evidence upon which the 
‘*Invincibles”” were discovered was not 
evidence voluntarily tendered by the 
man Farrell to a policeman in the street, 
who subsequently brought him before 
Superintendent Mallon, at Dublin Castle ; 
whether Farrell, in examination at the 
secret inquiry, did not positively deny 
all knowledge of the conspiracy in ques- 
tion; and whether, subsequently, on the 
Phoenix Park trials, he did not declare 
that he committed perjury at those 
private examinations in order to save 
himself and his friends? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that Mr. 
O’Connor’s stipulation was very much, 
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if not exactly, that mentioned by the 
hon. Member. Considering, however, 
the fact of the immense number of wit- 
nesses that had to be called to throw 
light upon the enormous mass of unde- 
tected crime, it was quite impossible to 
make any difference between witnesses, 
who ought, as good citizens, to come 
forward to give evidence. If Mr. 
O’Connor had been allowed to make 
that stipulation, other witnesses must 
have been permitted to do the same; 
and magistrates could not be bound in 
that manner. He could not answer the 
Question about Farrell without Notice, 
and he doubted, from their nature, if he 
would answer them at all. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to say that 
I put the Question about Farrell be- 
cause I was challenged about him in the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman; 
and when he challenged me on the sub- 
ject I naturally concluded that he knew 
all about the man of whom he was 
speaking. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that he had 
inquired very carefully into the bearings 
of Farrell’s evidence with reference to 
the Dublin murder convictions, and he 
had likewise inquired very carefully 
into the connection between the other 
evidence and the secret inquiry, and 
he was quite satisfied that without the 
secret inquiry they would never have 
had Farrell’s evidence or the convictions. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY here rose. 

Mr. SPEAKER called on Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether Mr. 
0’Connor—{ Cries of ‘‘ Order, order!” } 


Mr. SPEAKER: Mr. O’Shaughnessy. 





INLAND NAVIGATION (IRELAND)— 
THE UPPER SHANNON. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, What deci- 
sion had been come to upon the question 
of the tolls on the Upper Shannon, of 
which he had given private Notice ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: After much con- 
sideration we have come to the con- 
clusion that it is best, on the whole, not 
to attempt to increase these tolls pend- 
ing further legislative action with respect 
to the navigation. The tariff will, there- 
fore, be restored to the point at which it 
stood prior to 1882. 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he would undertake that the National 
Debt Bill should be put down as a first 
Order of the Day ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, that he 
could give no such undertaking. He 
hoped to proceed with the Bill after the 
Recess. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked if the 
Bill would be delivered to Members 
before the rising for the Whitsuntide 
Recess, or whether it would be accom- 
panied with a Financial Statement, which 
was indispensable in connection with 
the Bill ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) replied, that the 
second reading of the Bill would not be 
taken until after the Whitsuntide Recess, 
and before it was read a second time 
the information asked by his right hon. 
Friend should be given. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE in- 
quired the order of Business for the 
night? He wished to call special at- 
tention to the circumstance that it was 
understood to be the intention of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster to 
bring in that night the Bill which he 
presumed was the same as that men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech for amend- 
ing the Agricultural Holdings Act. No 
Notice had, however, been given for 
allowing the Bill to be taken out of its 
order, and it only stood fourth among 
the Notices of Motion. Therefore he 
presumed that the intention must have 
been abandoned. He should be glad to 
know what were the intentions of the 
Government with regard to the Business 
generally, and especially with regard to 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it was 
proposed not to keep the House till an 
extreme hour in Supply that night, and 
then to take the questions that would 
be raised on the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill. The Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster would ask leave to 
introduce the Bill relating to agricultural 
holdings at whatever time of the night 
his Motion might be reached. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”’] It was very desirable that he 
should make a statement to the House. 
In the view of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment it was for the interest of all con- 
cerned that the Bill should be in the 
hands of Members as soon as pos- 


sible. 
In reply to Mr. Rirontz, 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Currpers) said, that most 
undoubtedly the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill would be taken that night. 
It would be brought on before 12, and 
as soon after 11 as possible. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH observed, that 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
contained provisions to which personally 
he had great objection. He could not 
help feeling that there would be a great 
deal of discussion upon it; and he would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman as 
to whether it was reasonable that such 
a discussion should be brought on after 
11 or 12? 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
(ENGLAND) BILL. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
rise to a point of order. I wish to 
know from you, Sir, whether: I should 
be in Order in moving that the Orders 
of the Day be postponed until after the 
Notice of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Dodson) in reference to the Agri- 
cultural Holdings (England) Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Motions in reference 
to the order of Business are taken at 
this hour only when they are made by a 
Minister of the Crown. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We shall make 
an effort to close Supply between 11 and 
half-past 11. 

Stir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he would appeal to the Prime Minister, 
and ask him whether it was fair to 
Members who had been sitting on a 
Grand Committee since 12 o’clock that, 
after taking Supply and the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill, they should 
be asked to wait for this Bill, which was 
one of the gravest importance? Was it 
right, also, that it should be laid on the 
Table without remark ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he wished to 
support the appeal. 

Mr. GLADSTONE wished to point 
out to the House the position in which 
the Government was placed. They were 
desirous of making every effort to for- 
ward Supply, and the Customs and In- 
land Revanue Bill had already been 
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postponed for various reasons for some 
time, and it was necessary for the Public 
Service that it should now be brought 
forward. In deference to what had been 
said by the right hon. Member for West- 
miaster (Mr. W. H. Smith), they would 
endeavour to break off Supply somewhat 
earlier than he originally stated. With 
regard to the Agricultural Holdings Bill, 
the Government had every desire to take 
it earlier, and if there were co-operation 
on the part of the House it might be 
done. The statement of his right hon. 
Friend on the Bill would not be lengthy, 
and would, if possible, be made at an 
hour to suit the convenience of Mem- 
bers. Of course, there was no absolute 
guarantee as to the hour, because the 
Notices of other Members intervened. He 
might be asked why, under those cir- 
cumstances, he did not move the post- 
ponement of the Orders of the Day, and 
his reason was that, although such Mo- 
tions were extremely convenient to the 
House at a time when they were passed 
by the general consent of the House, 
and without discussion, that would in- 
terfere with the Business of the day. Of 
late the practice had sprung up of de- 
bating those Motions, and therefore he 
could not run the risk of such an inter- 
ference with the regular Business of the 
House. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked what would be the Business taken 
at the Morning Sitting on Friday? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the Mo- 
tion for the Adjournment of the House 
would take precedence, and after that 
they intended to proceed with Supply. 


R evenue. 


INLAND REVENUE—CULTIVATION OF 
TOBACCO. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he would cause inquiry to be made 
during the Recess into the practicability 
of protecting the Revenue, and, at the 
same time, repealing the 3rd chapter of 
1 & 2 Will. IV., which prohibits the 
growth of tobacco in Ireland ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curprers): I have already 
stated that the whole subject of the home 
growth of tobacco is one which I shall 
have to consider, not only in reference 
to Ireland, but to the whole United 
Kingdom. The matter will reesive my 
best attention. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Qo 

SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTI- 
MATES. 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I.—Pusitio Works anp Bvuip- 
INGS. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £28,220, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1884, for the Build- 
ings of the Houses of Parliament.’ 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
there was one matter in connection with 
this Vote to which he wished to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works. He 
wished to point out to that right hon. 
Gentleman the smallness of the accom- 
modation provided in the House as 
compared with the requirements of 
modern times, in so far as the accommo- 
dation for the general body of Members 
was concerned. With regard to Minis- 
ters a great improvement had been 
made. His experience of Parliament 
extended over a great many years, and 
he had not been displeased to see that 
in recent times, and particularly since 
the present Government came into Office, 
greater facilities for carrying on their 
work had been provided for the several 
Members of the Administration. He 
believed there was scarcely a Member 
of the Government who had not a suit- 
able apartment at his disposal. As far 
as private Members were concerned they 
were without any accommodation of the 
kind to which he referred, with the ex- 
ception of what was called the Confer- 
ence Room. That, he ventured to say, 
was one of the most uncomfortable 
apartments in the whole House. In 
summer it was insufferably hot; in the 
colder months of the Parliamentary year 
—that was to say, in the first two months 
of the normal Session—it was cold and 
dirty, and, moreover, the chimnies were 
so ill-constructed that it was only neces- 
sary to light a fire in the grate in order 
to fill the room with dense smoke. Only 
as lately as the day preceding that on 
which he was speaking that had oc- 
curred. He really thought it was time 
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that something should be done in regard 
to this matter, and suggested that if no 
other course was open in order to give 
further accommodation to private Mem- 
bers, the Committee Room now appro- 
priated to public Petitions might be 
placed at their disposal. The smoking 
accommodation was also another point 
of no inconsiderable importance. The 
right hon. Gentleman promised last year 
to give greater facilities to Members 
who wished to smoke, and he had done 
so to some extent; but the facilities in 
this direction were not what they ought 
to be. When the late Mr. Adam was 
First Commissioner of Works, it was 
suggested to him—and the suggestion 
came from a considerable number of 
Members—that the interior square in 
St. Stephen’s Cloisters should be covered 
over with glass, so as to afford a shel- 
tered promenade for Members who 
wished to enjoy a cigar ora pipe. Mr. 
Adam promised that inquiries should be 
made, in order to ascertain the cost of 
making the necessary structural altera- 
tions; but, as far as he knew, nothing 
had been done, or, at any rate, decided 
upon. He understood that the right 
hon. Gentleman who succeeded Mr. 
Adam, and now filled the Office of First 
Commissioner of Works, had had the 
subject under his consideration, and had 
stated either publicly or privately—he 
did not know which—that the estimated 
cost of making the alterations was so 
excessive that he did not think the Trea- 
sury would assent to it. As far as he 
was personally concerned, he did not 
think the cost would be so large as that 
it could be reasonably objected to. 
Leaving this point, and passing to an- 
other, he would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he remembered that last 
year he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) ap- 
plauded his resolution to hang three 
valuable pictures belonging to the na- 
tion in the new Smoking Room? Among 
these was one of the best works that 
had been produced in this country in 
modern times—he alluded to the pic- 
ture illustrating a passage in the life of 
King Alfred, which was painted by Mr. 
Watts, R.A. Last year he called atten- 
tion to the neglected condition of these 
pictures; and he now regretted to find 
that nothing had been done towards 
placing the pictures in a proper con- 
dition. They only required washing 
and varnishing, and all that was neces- 
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sary could be done at a comparatively 
small cost. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man had no official in his own Depart- 
ment who was equal to the task, there 
could be no doubt that he would have 
no difficulty in securing the services of 
some one of the officials in the National 
Gallery, who would do all that was ne- 
cessary. Whether the pictures were or 
were not fine examples of Art was a 
matter of taste; but in any case it could 
not be denied that they had been left in 
a sadly neglected condition. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, in the 
progress of the Questions that afternoon 
the right hon. Gentleman had been 
asked what he intended to do with re- 
gard to the exterior of Westminster 
Hall. He had noticed that a portion of 
the house occupied by the Deputy Ser- 
geant at Arms, which was part of the 
buildings intended to be taken away, 
still remained. It was very difficult to 
form an estimate of what would be the 
effect of any changes made as long as 
that portion to which he referred re- 
mained standing. He quite admitted 
that, for many reasons, the Deputy Ser- 
geant at Arms should reside within the 
precincts of the Palace; but he should 
imagine that there would be some mode 
of providing him with rooms without 
allowing the building to which he re- 
ferred to stand. . That, of course, would 
involve some expenditure; but he did 
not think the House would begrudge it, 
in view of the fact that, as the buildings 
now stood, it was not possible to form 
a fair and accurate idea of what would 
be the effect of any alterations that 
might be made. There was another 
point to which he wished to refer, and 
concerning which some hon. Members 
might be surprised that he was going 
to suggest a little extra expenditure. 
The amount would not be more than 
about £50; but he thought it would 
lead to an increase, perhaps to a doub- 
ling, of the working power of the Ses- 
sion. When hon. Members got up in 
their places, and said they were only 
going to detain the House for a few 
minutes, he always trembled ; because 
he almost invariably found they were so 
carried away by their own eloquence 
that they did not perceive the lapse of 
time, and their few minutes sometimes 
spun themselves out to half-an-hour or 
an hour. That was because they did 
not look at the clock, which was behind 
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them, when they were addressing the 
Chair ; and he would, therefore, suggest 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
cause a clock to be placed at the Speaker’s 
end of the House, in order that hon. 
Members might see how the time was 
going, in which case he believed the 
speeches would be reduced in length by 
an average of one-half. Hon. Members 
would be ashamed of themselves when 
they saw how the time was going, and 
would put a curb on their eloquence. 
It had, therefore, occurred to him that 
much good would be done by a small 
but useful increase in the expenditure 
of public money. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, his right 
hon. and learned Friend who opened 
the debate had suggested a large and 
somewhat vague expenditure for the 
additional comfort of Members. He 
hoped the Committee would be slow to 
sanction such expenditure. Now that 
they were all anxious, as far as pos- 
sible, to promote economy ; now that the 
Estimates were criticized with great 
care, and that a considerable amount of 
criticism had been passed upon the 
amount of money spent even upon the 
maintenance of Royal Palaces, it cer- 
tainly would not become them to incur a 
serious expenditure for no other pur- 
pose than that of securing their own 
comfort. He was not sure that pro- 
moting their comfort would materially 
increase their efficiency. The more 
comfortable they made the Smoking 
and other Rooms for the accommoda- 
tion of Members the smaller would 
be the attendance in the House itself 
of Members who listened to arguments 
concerning measures under discussion 
before voting upon them. And so they 
would help to perpetuate that great 
scandal which had been so often com- 
mented on, of Gentlemen coming in to 
vote upon a question respecting which 
they had heard nothing. He hoped the 
ardour for economy which all Parties 
professed would prevent the expenditure 
of money for the making of more com- 
fortable Smoking and other Rooms, in 
which Members might engage in more 
pleasant but not equally profitable oc- 
cupations than that of listening to the 
debates within the House. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
bound to admit, with regard to the 
Conference Room, that his attention 
had been called to it more than once. 
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Everything had been done to cure the 
defects which were complained of ; but 
there seemed to be some radical defect 
in the chimnies and flues, which defied 
all attempts at cure. With regard to 
what could be done to increase the 
accommodation for Members in other 
parts of the building, he had, since he 
had had the honour of filling the position 
of First Commissioner of Works, been 
able to do something. He had provided 
an additional Smoking Room, and he 
had contemplated providing another 
Tea Room; butfurtherdemands ofa more 
pressing character came upon him, and 
the room which he intended to utilize 
for this purpose had to be taken for 
another. He had been enabled todomuch 
of what he had accomplished by reason 
of the liberalty of the House of Lords ; 
and while the necessary works were 
being carried forward he had considered 
the possibility of covering over the in- 
terior square in St. Stephen’s Cloisters ; 
but he found that to do that would cost 
not less than £5,000, and, at the same 
time, the surveyor of the House did not 
at all recommend the operation as a 
mere matter of construction. There 
were very weighty reasons against it in 
that point of view, and also on account 
of the difficulty of ventilating that part 
of the House. Unfortunately, there- 
fore, he could not hold out any prospect 
of the Treasury entertaining a proposal 
to cover the interior yard at the cost 
which he had mentioned, and in face of 
the structural difficulties to which he 
had alluded. Whether it would be pos- 
sible hereafter to increase the accommo- 
dation for Members he could not at pre- 
sent say; but no doubt the shape which 
such increased accommodation would 
take would be a limiting of the number 
of private residences under the roof of 
the Palace. . In that case, he thought the 
limitation would apply to the residences 
now occupied by officials employed in 
the other House of Parliament, whose 
duties were not nearly so laborious or 
onerous as those of officials employed in 
the House of Commons. Whether they 
would have the sanction of the House of 
Lords in so obtaining extra accommoda- 
tion he did not know; but, at all events, 
that seemed to him to be the direction 
in which they must look for the pur- 
pose. The hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Labouchere) had alluded to a 
part of the block of buildings which re- 
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mained standing after the removal of 
the old Law Courts. That was at present 
a source of difficulty to his Department. 
The house of the Deputy Serjeant at 
Arms extended out into that block of 
buildings to the extent of two or three 
of his rooms, without which his residence 
would be comparatively useless. It 
would be, no doubt, necessary to pull 
the block down; but he was unwilling 
to disturb the Deputy Serjeant, at all 
events until after the end of the present 
Session, and he hoped before then to be 
able to make some accommodation of the 
matter. If the Deputy Serjeant was to 
remain resident under the roof of the 
Palace, and it should be necessary to 
remodel his house for the purpose of 
obtaining further accommodation, this 
would be a rather costly operation. It 
would involve an expenditure of some 
£2,000 or £3,000, and it would, more- 
over, be an exceedingly difficult opera- 
tion to remodel the interior of the house. 
Whether that might be the better mode 
of dealing with the question, or whether 
it might not be found advisable to give 
to the Deputy Serjeant an allowance 
wherewith to provide himself with a 
residence elsewhere, was a question 
which had not yet been determined ; 
but before the end of the Session he 
would fully consider it. In the mean- 
time, he did not think the House would 
wish that its official should be deprived 
of his residence. His hon. Friend had 
also made a suggestion that an additional 
clock should be placed in the House, 
in order that Members might, without 
turning their backs upon Mr. Speaker, 
note the passing of time, and the length 
at which they had been occupying the 
time of the House. His hon. Friend 
must be aware of the fact that not infre- 
quently Members looked at the clock 
with a view not of limiting but of con- 
tinuing their speeches; and he did not 
think that, on the whole, anything 
would be gained by adding a second 
clock to the furniture of the House. As 
far as the pictures in the Smoking Room 
were concerned, he had done last year 
all that he then thought necessary. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works a question 
in regard to Westminster Hall. He 
understood that the whole question of 
the western front had been committed 
to an eminent architect; and what he 
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wanted to know was, whether the north- 
ern front had also been placed under 
the supervision of the same gentleman ? 
A considerable expense seemed lately to 
have been incurred in repairing the 
architectural or ornamental work out- 
side, mainly, he supposed, because the 
stone was in a rotten state; but that 
had no reference to the two Towers, 
which had been allowed to remain 
standing, and which were most incon- 
sistent, in an architectural point of view, 
with the rest of the building. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
not entered upon the question raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman with the ar- 
chitect ; but he thought it probable that 
he should take that gentleman’s advice 
upon the question and submit it again 
to the House. At present, he only asked 
for money for the restoration of the west 
front of the Hall: The total cost of 
this was estimated at about £6,000; 
and in the present year he asked fora 
third of that sum, as the works at pre- 
sent undertaken were of a tentative cha- 
racter. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
presumed the greatest care would be 
taken, in removing the foundations, to 
see what buildings had existed on the 
site in former times. This was the 
more important, because no one had 
the smallest idea as to the character of 
the ancient foundations. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, as 
far as he knew of the buildings com- 
prising the Palace of Westminster, the 
two Towers to which his right hon. 
Friend (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had re- 
ferred were built in the year 1822 from 
the designs of an architect of evanescent 
fame. He would suggest that it would be 
well to suspend the work of reparation 
at the north end, and leave the whole 
business in the handsof the distinguished 
architect who now had charge of the 
restoration of the western front. 

Mr. BROGUEN suggested the advis- 
ability of giving a speaking communica- 
tion by telephone or speaking-tube from 
the Lobby of the House to the Attendants’ 
Room adjoining the Ladies’ Gallery. 

Mr. RYLANDS, while agreeing that 
it was necessary to clear away the whole 
block of buildings, of which the old 
Law Courts formed by far the largest 
part, hoped that satisfactory arrange- 
ments would be made for the accommo- 
dation of the Deputy Sergeant at Arms. 


Sir R. Ascheton Cross 
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He desired to direct the attention of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
to the charge for the maintenance of 
buildings. He found that, including the 
£2,500 for external repairs to stone 
work, they were paying no less than 
upwards of £10,000 a-year. It struck 
him that was a very large sum for the 
purpose. Allowing for the £2,500, which 
he presumed was expended in conse- 
quence of the stone work giving way, 
then he should have thought there was 
sufficient left out of which the ingenuity 
and ability of his right hon. Friend 
would have enabled him to provide the 
necessary convenience for the Deputy 
Sergeant at Arms. Under the Sub-head 
C he intended to move a reduction, and 
he should do so in conformity with a 
principle which had been already recog- 
nized in Committee. The Sub-head C 
provided for the maintenance of the 
approaches to the House, and of the 
Gardens in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the House. The maintenance 
and repair of Abingdon Street, St. Mar- 
garet Street, Old and New Palace Yards, 
Parliament Square Gardens, St. Mar- 
garet Square Gardens, and Victoria 
Tower Gardens, was put down at £870; 
and he wished to point out to the Com- 
mittee that the greatest part of this 
expenditure was of a character which 
ought to be borne by the parochial 
authorities. It so happened that a por- 
tion of the space which was covered by 
the Vote—the Victoria Tower Gardens— 
was formerly covered by a low descrip- 
tion of buildings, and was purchased by 
the Government some ysars ago, in 
order that there might be for the Houses 
of Parliament greater protection from 
fire. Viscount Sherbrooke, who was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, pro- 
posed to erect on this plot of ground a 
very extensive series of public buildings ; 
and he (Mr. Rylands) raised an objection 
to the Vote, on the ground that the 
Government had only put down a sum 
on account—he believed £10,000, or 
£20,000—and did not state what was 
the entire sum they contemplated ex- 
pending upon the buildings. The result 
was the Government had to give way, 
the idea of erecting the buildings was 
abandoned, and a very large and useless 
expenditure was prevented. When the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite came into 
power it occurred to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Westminster 
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(Mr. W. H. Smith) that he could secure 
a great boon for the inhabitants of 
Westminister. The right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed that the plot of land in 
question should be left as an open free 
space for the benefit and advantage of 
the people of Westminster, and said he 
would give £1,000 towards the expense 
of the suggested conversion. He (Mr. 
Rylands) had the best autbority for 
saying that if the Government, instead 
of making this plot of land into an open 
space and devoting it to the purposes of 
the people of Westminster, had thought 
it right to sell the land, they could 
have got as much as £70,000 for it. 
He had no wish to complain of what 
the late Government did; he did not 
desire to raise any objection. to the 
course which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster thought 
it right and proper to pursue; but 
what he did contend was that, practi- 
cally, the people of the Kingdom had 
made a present to the inhabitants of 
Westminster of property of the value of 
£70,000. If any locality or Corporation 
in the country had wished to possess 
itself of a similar plot of land for the 
purpose of a garden or park, they would 
have been obliged to lay a rate upon the 
property of the ratepayers of the borough 
in order to raise the necessary funds. 
Certainly, the argument was a very 
strong one, indeed, that the ratepayers 
of Westminister ought to pay their fair 
share, at all events, of the maintainance 
of the open spaces which were intended 
for their special benefit. Old Palace 
Yard might be said to be of special ser- 
vice to Members of Parliament; that it 
ought to be maintained at the national 
expense; but clearly, in the case of 
Abingdon Street and St. Margaret 
Street, Parliament ought not to be called 
upon to pay anything. Those streets 
ought to be kept up by the local autho- 
rities; and therefore he objected to 
theit becoming a charge upon the ge- 
neral taxpayer. The last item was a 
most singular one, and he hoped his 
right hon. Friend would afford the Com- 
mittee some information respecting it. 
The item was—‘ Horticultural works 
for ditto, £550,” and if they looked at 
the Estimate they saw immediately 
above the word ‘‘ditto,’’ the words 
“lamps and supply of gas.” He did 
not understand what the ‘‘ horticultural 
works for ditto” were. They could not 
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belong to any of the streets ; and, there- 
fore, he supposed they were connected 
with the Victoria Tower Gardens. Now, 
the item of £550 for horticultural works 
actually included the pay and emolu- . 
ments of a constable. It was a most 
extraordinary thing to include the pay 
of a constable in horticultural works. It 
appeared the Vote altogether was one 
that ought to be recast. He considered 
more money was spent than there ought 
to be; and, therefore, he should move 
to reduce the Sub-head by £500. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
£1,800. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he would not 
do that. He did not wish to run the 
thing too close, and he considered that 
Palace Yard must. be kept up for the 
convenience of Members. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £27,720, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, for the Buildings 
of the Houses of Parliament.’’—(Mr. Rylands.) 


Mr. BROADHURST said, it would 
be wise to consider the advisability of 
facing the exposed part of Westminster 
Hall with Portland stone, instead of 
with the freestone from the West of 
England. He hoped the work would 
not be delayed until, as it was suggested, 
some suitable architect could be found 
who understood the work. Any ordinary 
intelligent stone mason 

Tut CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Member that a proposition has 
been made to reduce the Vote by £500 
in respect to Sub-head C, which relates 
to the maintenance of the approaches to 
the House, and Gardens. The hon. Mem- 
ber is discussing a former question. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked if he was 
to understand that the subject could not 
be further discussed ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man will be able to refer to it later. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
wished tosay a word or two in answer 
to the observations made by the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands). 
The Committee should not lose sight of 
one thing, and that was of the almost 
paramount necessity there was of re- 
taining in their own hands the ap- 
proaches to the Houses of Parliament. 
The amount that was put down for 
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horticultural works he supposed related 
to the bedding-out which took place in 
Parliament Square Gardens, and in 
New Palace Yard, in the immediate 

recincts of the House. Parliament 
Reese Gardens formed, he imagined, 
that portion of the ground in front of 
the Houses of Parliament on which the 
statues were erected. His hon. Friend 
had evidently lost sight of the advan- 
tage it was to them to retain in their 
hands the maintenance of the order and 
beauty of this particular piece of ground. 
That remark would apply also to the 
Victoria Tower Gardens. Now the 
space was laid out as a garden, he 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) hoped it 
would not meet the views of the Com- 
mittee that they should be handed over 
te a body which changed from day to 
day. He trusted the hon. Gentleman 
would not press his Amendment. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he en- 
tirely agreed with what the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had said 
with respect to the maintenance of the 
streets. The subject had not escaped 
the attention of the Government, and 
it was one of the matters they proposed 
to deal with whenever the Bill respect- 
ing London Municipal Government was 
brought in. It was, however, very un- 
desirable that the Government should 
give up the custody and care of the 
open spaces in the precincts of the 
House. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER could not sup- 
port his hon. Friend (Mr. Rylands) in 
the Motion he had made. It was only 
on Tuesday last they had avery long de- 
bate, at the time of Private Business, 
on the desirability of preserving open 
spaces, and a very large minority of the 
House opposed a Bill which was to do 
away with an open.space. This seemed 
to be a similar case. The hon. Member 
for Burnley advocated building on the 
space he referred to; he told them they 
might have saved £70,000 by doing 
so. It was very important, on many 
grounds, that open spaces should be 
maintained. He could not agree with 
the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J, Balfour), when he said they ought 
to deny themselves comforts. Hon. 
Members of the House gave up a great 
deal of time in the performance of their 
public duties, and the public ought not 
to begrudge them any of the conve- 
niences they required. 


Sir Henry Selwin-1bbe!son 
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Mr. SALT said, he had no wish to 
prolong the discussion; but he con- 
sidered some further explanation was 
required. In the first place, there was 
the item of £870 for the maintenance 
and repair of the streets and gardens, 
and then there was the mysterious sum 
of £550, which was said to be for horti- 
cultural works. The latter item had not 
yet been explained. If it was for bed- 
ding-out, what was meant by the Vote 
for the maintenance of the Gardens? 
And, besides, a charge of £83 for a con- 
stable appeared to be mixed up with the 
cost of geraninms and other bedding- 
out plants. The Vote appeared ex- 
cessive, and, at any rate, should be more 
clearly explained. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there appeared 
to be a little misapprehension with re- 
gard to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands). The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler) said the hon. Gen- 
tleman wished to abolish the open spaces 
around the Houses of Parliament; but 
it did not appear to him (Mr. Biggar) 
that that was the object of the Motion. 
He imagined that the object of the hon. 
Member for Burnley was to secure that 
the cost of repairing the streets in ques- 
tion should be defrayed by the proper 
authorities—namely, the parochial au- 
thorities of Westminster. Such an object 
was perfectly legitimate and reasonable. 
He was clearly of opinion that the rate- 
payers of Westminster should pay for 
the repair of the streets in their parish ; 
and he did not see that the contention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works was of any value. 
He did not think there was any occa- 
sion to defer the settlemeni of the ques- 
tion until the London Municipal Reform 
Bill was brought in. That Bill might 
not be introduced for 10 years; and yet, 
in the meantime, the Committee would 
have to vote a sum annually towards de- 
fraying a charge which properly ‘be- 
longed to the locality. The Govern- 
ment ought to submit to the reduction 
which had been proposed, and allow 
the custody of the streets in question 
to pass into the hands of the proper 
authorities. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE quite agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Rylands) 
in the remarks he had made in favour 
of a reduction of the Vote. At the 
same time, they had received some sort 
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of assurance from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works, 
that the subject would form part of the 
new Municipal Bill for London, which, 
no doubt, would be brought in some 
time this Session. Under the circum- 
stances, it would, perhaps, be well to 
rest satisfied with the assurance of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked leave to with- 
draw his Motion. 

Mr. O'DONNELL objected to the 
withdrawal of the Motion. Even ad- 
mitting that a constable was a horticul- 
tural growth of a rare order, there were 
items in the Vote which required ex- 
planation; £870 was set down for the 
maintenance of the approaches and 
Gardens. Of course, some hundreds of 
that must go to the Gardens. In addi- 
tion, there was £550 directly charged 
for horticultural works for ditto. Con- 
sidering the limited extent of the garden 
space, and the limited amount of horti- 
cultural display that was ever percep- 
tible, he would like to know would any 
private gentleman be able to expend 
£800 a-year upon a similar amount of 
garden space for a similar amount of 
horticultural return? It seemed to him 
they ought to get some explanation, or 
otherwise the country would be justified 
in considering that it was being charged 
at least twice as much as any private 
person would be charged for the same 
return. He certainly would not push 
his opposition to a division if he could 
get anything at all like an estimate of 
what were the works for which they 
were asked to pay so highiy. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
£870 went towards the repair of the 
roads, repairing the railings, and so 
forth. The actual gardens were provided 
for out of the £550. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 
Sir EDWARD WATKIN asked who 


was the responsible architect in the case 
of alterations and improvements of the 
Parliament buildings ? 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON ob- 
served, that under Sub-head E there 
was a charge of £2,500 for police. The 
charge was a large one, although he did 
not suppose too large. All he desired 
to ask was, why the charge was placed 
on the taxes, and not on the rates? He 
had the authority of the Home Secre- 
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tary for saying that the protection 
of persons and buildings all over the 
country was absolutely, by law, laid on 
the rates. Why the inhabitants of Lon- 
don should be exempted from such a 
charge he could not understand. When 
any public servants went into the country 
they were protected out of the rates. 
Why were they not protected out of the 
rates when in Westminster? 

Mx. GORST said, he wished to ask 
a question with regard to the electric 
light in the Library and Dining and 
Smoking Rooms of the House. No 
doubt, the lighting of rooms in the 
Houses of Parliament was very valuable 
to the Lighting Company, because it was 
a splendid advertisement. He understood 
that it was the Edison Company who 
were lighting these rooms ; but, without 
wishing to throw any discredit upon that 
Company, he must say that the lighting 
was not at present extremely well done. 
Those who used the Library knew that 
the light was excessively unsteady, and 
was very embarrassing; and nothing 
was more irritating to anyone who was 
reading or writing than a perpetual 
change in a bright light. He had been 
told that the contract for this lighting 
had been given to the Edison Company 
without anything like public competition. 
The Swan Company had lighted the new 
Law Courts extremely well, and nothing 
could be more satisfactory than that light. 
It was very good and very steady, and 
seemed to be free from all the evils of 
the light in the rooms of the House; 
and he should like to know whether the 
Swan Company were invited to tender 
for lighting these rooms, and if not, 
why not? Were any other Companies 
than this American Company invited— 
such as the Brush Company, which 
lighted the City, or any other of the 
many Companies in London, any one of 
which would have been only too glad to 
have the contract for lighting the rooms 
of the House of Commons? There was 
another reason why he thought great 
care should be taken in connection with 
the electric light. In no business in 
modern times had there been more cor- 
ruption and gambling and intriguing 
on the Stock Exchange than in electric 
lighting ; and if the same feeling was to 
be brought into the House of Commons 
it would be-a great misfortune. He 
wished for an explanation as to why this 
contract had been given to the Edison 
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Company without any communication 
with, or invitation to, other Companies 
to tender, if that was so; and also for 
a pledge that if the other parts of the 
House were to be lighted by electricity, 
the First Commissioner of Works would 
undertake, before any further arrange- 
ment was entered into, that there should 
be the usual invitations issued for ten- 
ders from the public, and that the work 
should be given to the Company which 
would do it most satisfactorily and at 
the least cost. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
understood the Committee were now upon 
the main Vote, and he wished to say 
that if any more money was spent on 
the ornamentation of Westminster Hall 
until something was decided as to what 
was to be done with it; it would be 
wasted. The Hall was now deserted 
and forlorn; the time would soon come 
when owls would hoot in the Palace, 
since the step of the lawyer no longer 
echoed there. ‘The Hall would never 
be of any use again until it was made 
what it ought to be, the centre of the 
Houses of Parliament. It was wholly 
deserted, while the passages of the House 
were crowded in a most disgusting 
manner. It was scarcely possible for a 
Member to get to a Committee Room 
without going through an unseemly 
crowd for the want of accommodation. 
Matters would not be put in a proper 
condition until Westminster Hall was re- 
stored to its proper position as the centre 
of the House of Commons, and Com- 
mittee Rooms were made by the side of 
it for the use of people concerned in 
Public and Private Bills. Money spent 
in ornamenting the outer side of the 
Hall would simply be wasted. 

Mr. MAYNE said, that, as a Director 
of an Electric Lighting Company, he was 
able to say that the introduction into 
that House of a foreign system of in- 
candescent lighting had given a most 
serious blow to one of the most meri- 
torious systems in the world—that of 
Joseph Swan, of Newcastle. His beau- 
tiful lamp had made itself a name in 
almost every capital in Europe, and the 
most serious check it had received was 
the fact that its most pressing rival had 
been apparently chosen for lighting the 
most important building in the United 
Kingdom. Certainly, if this foreign 
system, which was known to be not 
better than the Swan system, had been 
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introduced into the House of Commons 
without such notice as would have 
enabled the Swan Company, or what- 
ever Company was working their patent 
in London, to compete, it was a most 
unfair arrangement, and one which, if 
it was possible, should be gone back 
upon, so that a grievous wrong might 
be remedied. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
said, with reference to the observations 
of the hon. Member for Hythe (Sir 
Edward Watkin), he understood that 
Mr. Pearce had been appointed archi- 
tect for a special object. That being so, 
and the right hon. Gentleman having 
said that the first work was to be only 
tentative, was it intended to case-in the 
buttressess, in order to protect them 
from the weather? The observations 
of the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A.J. Balfour) had come a little too late ; 
his arguments ought to have been put 
forward earlier in the year. He would 
suggest that smokers should be trans- 
ferred to the Conference Room, and the 
Smoking Room given up for he general 
use of Members. 

Mr. WARTON said, that what was 
greatly wanted in the Smoking Room 
was an electric communication with the 
House, to tell those who were there 
what was going on in the House. At 
present they were more distant than the 
Clubs ; and it was absolutely necessary 
that they should have some means of 
knowing what Business was proceeding 
in the House. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, with 
respect to the question of the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), he had answered that a few 
nights ago. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
You did not answer it at all. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, his 
answer was this. A proposal was made 
to him, some time ago, by the Edison 
Company to light the Library and other 
rooms experimentally, till the end of 
the Session, forasmallsum. He thought 
it desirable that Members should have 
an opportunity of seeing what the effect 
would be, and he therefore accepted the 
offer. Atthat time the Company had a 
working station within easy reach of the 
House, and it appeared to him reason- 
able to employ them. Subsequently, 
they ceased to supply the light from 
their own depot, and made use of an 
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engine in the House. He did not invite 
competition—first, because the lighting 
was only to last for a few months; and, 
secondly, because it did not appear to 
him that, in the present state of electric 
lighting, it was a proper subject for 
competition. When, some months ago, 
he had to consider the question of light- 
ing the Law Courts, he came to the con- 
clusion that it was a matter upon which 
he could not invite competition. There 
was considerable difference between the 
systems; and it appeared to him better 
to select that which he thought most 
satisfactory, and invite the Company to 
tender. After careful consideration, and 
the exhibition of the various systems at 
Paris and at Sydenham, he decided that 
the Swan Light was the best adapted for 
the Law Courts, and he invited the 
Swan Company to tender for the work. 
He gave them the work; and if there 
was any Company which ought not to 
raise objections to his having followed 
the same course with regard to the 
House of Commons, it was the Swan 
Company, because he had given them 
the preference in the Law Courts. Be- 
tween the two systems he saw very little 
difference. [Lord RanpoLtpn CuuRcHILL: 
Oh, oh! } Perhaps the noble Lord was con- 
nected with the Swan Electric Lighting 
Company? [Lord Ranpotpx CuvurcHiL: 
Not even a shareholder ; I wish I was. | 
He saw very little difference between 
the two lights. He gave the work at the 
Law Courts to the Swan Company, and 
he thought it only reasonable to give 
the work at the House to the Edison 
Company. He should consult hon. Mem- 
bers as to whether, on the whole, they 
wished the lighting to be continued ; 
and if they did, then it would be a ques- 
tion whether it should be extended to 
the Chamber or not. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the right hon. Gentleman, in re- 
plying to his hon. Friend, had thought 
fit to insinuate that he was a Director of 
the Swan Company. He thought that 
was as improper as it was inaccurate. 
As, however, the right hon. Gentleman 
had ventured on that ground, he would 
follow him, and tell the Committee what 
information he had as to the Edison 
Company getting the work in the House. 
The Swan Company had lighted the 
Law Courts in a manner which had 
satisfied everybody; and not only had 
they done that, but they had made 
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superhuman efforts to get ready for the 
opening of the Law Courts; so that if 
anybody ought to be taken into con- 
sideration in regard to lighting that 
House, it was the Company who had 
thus acted so well towards the public. 
But what they complained of, and what 
other Companies complained of—and he 
was no more interested in one than the 
other—was, that without a word to any 
of them the right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded an arrangement with this Yankee 
adventurer, who was suspected of having 
stolen the Swan patent, and had let 
him into the House of Commons. That 
was no small matter, for it was without 
question the greatest advertisement that 
could possibly be given to an Electric 
Lighting Company. It was now known 
all over the world, wherever there was 
a Parliamentary Assembly, that the 
Edison Company were lighting the Eng- 
lish House of Commons. The First 
Commissioner of Works knew that these 
Electric Lighting Companies had been 
the subject of most disreputable cheat- 
ing and gambling on the Stock Ex- 
change; and he ought, therefore, to 
have exercised particular care in the 
matter; and, at all events, he knew that 
the Swan Company had done good 
work, and he had no right, with- 
out letting them know, to let the 
Edison Company in. He was not con- 
nected with the Edison Company ; but 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of London (Sir John Lub- 
bock) was a Director, and the Right 
Hon. Mr. Bouverie, a faithful supporter 
of the Whig Party, was a principal 
proprietor in that Company. It was 
also a notorious fact that Mr. Preece, 
the Electrician to the Post Office, was a 
very large shareholder in the Edison 
Company. He stated that on very good 
authority; but, if it was not true, the 
sooner the statement was contradicted 
the better. Was it not, above all things, 
desirable, in a matter of this kind, 
which had been the subject of so much 
gambling, that when a Government offi- 
cial thought it right to introduce the 
electric light into a public building, 
there should be no unfair advantage of 
the least kind given to one Company 
over another ? But the case was stronger 
still. The right hon. Gentleman had 
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wanted the Edison Company to be 
allowed to have a trial, in order to let 
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the House and the public see what they 
could do; but he had not stated that 
the Edison Company had been lighting 
the Post Office for some time; and, 
therefore, so far asa trial was concerned, 
that Company had had all they could 
desire. The right hon. Gentleman had 
no right to give to an American ad- 
venturer, whose patent was obtained in 
a most extraordinary way, and not until 
after the Swan patent had been dis- 
closed, all the advantage, and so send 
up the value of the Edison Company, 
and become unwittingly the victim of 
great Stock Exchange speculation. He 
hoped, before the right hon. Gentleman 
concluded any further arrangement with 
this adventurer’s Company, he would 
put everything out to tender with re- 
spect to this House, or any other public 
building—of course reserving to him- 
self the right to choose any tender he 
thought best—and so let everything in 
connection with this lighting be fair and 
above board. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
sorry if he had done the noble Lord 
an injustice by supposing that he was 
connected with an Electric Lighting 
Company. Certainly, the noble Lord’s 
speeches and questions appeared to him 
to be directed, not to the interest of 
the public, but to the interest of some 
rival Company to that which had been 
lighting the House. But there was not 
a word in the argument which the noble 
Lord had used against the action he 
had taken which did not equally apply 
to the lighting of the Law Courts. If 
he had done wrong in giving the Edison 
Company the right provisionally to light 
the House of Commons rooms at a cost 
of £100, how much worse must his con- 
duct have been in permitting the Swan 
Company to light the Law Courts at a 
cost of £7,000 or £8,000, without in- 
viting any other Company to tender? 
[Lord Rannotex Cuurcuitt: They did 
tender.| He had told the noble Lord 
the other day that he invited a tender 
merely from the Swan Company after 
the most careful consideration, and after 
satisfying himself that theirs was the 
best system for the Law Courts. There 
were a great many different Companies 
with various systems, and he thought it 
better to choose the light which he con- 
sidered the best, and invite a tender for 
the work. He thought that in that 
respect he had done some service to the 
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Swan Company; but when it became a 
question with regard to this House, he 
had other matters to consider. The 
Edison Company laid before him rea- 
sons which led him to think, as he 
still thought, that, on the whole, their 
system was best adapted for that House 
—namely, that they had noiseless 
dynamo-engines, and he thought they 
were the only Company that had them. 
As to Mr. Edison being an American 
adventurer, he thought that was a 
misrepresentation. He was one of 
the most respected and distinguished 
scientific men of the day, and the Com- 
pany which was working this patent 
was one of the most respectable cha- 
racter. The noble Lord had insinuated 
that the contract was given to the Edison 
Company on account of Mr. Bouverie’s 
political support; but there was no 
ground for such a suggestion. He had 
already given one great work to the 
Swan Company ; and, under the circum- 
stances, he thought it well to try the 
Edison Company for a short time. Whe- 
ther that Company’s light would ulti- 
mately be adopted was not yet decided, 
and he would consult Members upon the 
subject. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he felt sure 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s exposi- 
tion of the economic principles which 
had guided him would be instructive. 
He had told the Committee that, as 
between the foreigner and the English- 
man, the Liberal Government would 
always give the foreigner a fair chance ; 
but as the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded he thought he cut the ground 
from under his feet, because he said he 
had chosen the Swan Uompany to light 
the Palace of Justice because he con- 
sidered their light the best. [Mr. 
Saw Lerevre: At that time.] And 
having given that proof of his conviction 
as to the excellence of the Swan Com- 
pany’s light, it was very strange that 
he did not, at any rate, let the Swan 
Company know that he intended also to 
try the electric light in the House of 
Commons. When public works had 
been well done by a particular contractor 
or body, one would fancy that it would 
be only reasonable to give those who 
had served the State well once, at least 
a chance a second time. He was quite 
aware that the right hon. Gentleman 
was only actuated by a desire to give 
fair play all round; but, at the same 
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time, it was to be observed that in his 
reply to the noble Lord, he entirely 
passed over all notice of the fact that 
besides Mr. Bouverie, a much more 
trusted and more influential Liberal 
was connected with the Edison Company, 
which had got this preference in so 
remarkable a way in the ‘House. It 
was hardly meeting the case to refer 
to Mr Bouverie, when a much stronger 
argument was left untouched. He was 
sure that the impression that would be 
left in the minds of independent Mem- 
bers who were neither Directors nor 
shareholders, by the cropping up of this 
question from time to time, would lead to 
a strong conviction that the more care 
they could expend in watching the in- 
fluence of Directors in that House, the 
better it would be for the country at 
large; and from that point of view he 
was extremely sorry, without casting 
any slur upon the hon. Members con- 
cerned, but simply in view of the public 
interest, that the House had recently 
not shown enough jealousy of the inter- 
ference of Directors of powerful Com- 
panies in the legislation of Parliament— 
legislation which might mean good to the 
public, but which certainly meant a 
large pecuniary profit to the Companies 
in which those Directors were inter- 
ested. Like every other Member he, 
of course, accepted the explanation of 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but he hoped 
that an opportunity would be given to 
hon. Members to try the effect of the 
rival system of electric lighting in the 
House before any long time had elapsed. 
He could bear his own personal testi- 
mony to the discomfort experienced in 
trying to read by the hard and crude 
light now in the Library. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE stated, in 
reply to an earlier question, that the 
buildings of the Palace of Westminster 
were in charge of the principal clerk in 
the Office of Works. 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN said, the 
salary of that officer was £250 a-year, 
rising by £5 per annum to £300. Could 
it be the fact that that House, with all 
its important buildings, was in charge 
of aclerk of the Works at a salary of 
£5 aweek. If that wasnotso, in whose 
charge were the buildings? In order to 
have the matter thoroughly explained, 
he should move the reduction of the 
Vote by the amount of the clerk’s 
salary. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £27,880, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, for the Buildings 
of the Houses of Parliament.”"—(Sir Edward 
Watkin.) 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
building was in the charge of Mr. Tay- 
lor, the principal surveyor to the Board 
of Works, who was a most competent 
man. He had, of course, a clerk of the 
Works under him. ‘The salaries being 
paid by the Board of Works Department, 
they did not appear in the present Vote. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN expressed 
his surprise at the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman that this important 
building was under the supervision of 
no architect whatever. It was, he 
thought, well that the publie should 
know that the entire responsibility 
rested upon a surveyor and a clerk of 
the Works. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not replied to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) as to whether 
the Government had any definite design 
or destination in view for Westminster 
Hall? He asked whether the works 
there were intended to carry out any 
special purpose for the convenience of 
hon. Members, or for the convenience of 
persons having business at the Houses 
of Parliament? It appeared to him 
that at present Westminster Hall was 
simply a huge annex, for which there 
was no particular use, except so far as 
it might be preserved under the desig- 
nation of an ancient monument. 

Mr. MAYNE said, it would be well to 
receivesome assurance from the First Com- 
missioner of Works that some arrange- 
ment would be made with regard to the 
stone used in public buildings in future, 
so that they might not again witness the 
extraordinary spectacle, presented by the 
exterior of the Houses of Parliament, of 
the stone crumbling away almost imme- 
diately after the work was finished. The 
hon. Member opposite suggested that a 
competent architect should be employed, 
and that Portland stone should be used 
as being more durable; but he would 
point out that it was not a question of 
architects, either competent or incom- 
petent. An architect would not be able 
or willing probably to give that attention 
to the selection of the stone which was 
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required. It was the opinion of some 
— that the stone selected for the 

ouses of Parliament was more durable 
than Portland stone, and that the fact of 
its not wearing well was due to some 
remissness in its selection; and he had 
heard it stated that, owing to false eco- 
nomy, when the building was half com- 
— several competent officers had been 

ismissed whose business it was to select 
the blocks of stone at the quarries be- 
fore they were carved. It was a well- 
known scientific fact that both very 
good and very bad stone would come 
out of the same quarry of Magnesian 
limestone; and if there was not some 
competent officer charged with the 
selection of the stone before carving, it 
was only to be expected that it would 
wear badly. With the lesson afforded 
by the Houses of Parliament before 
them, he thought it would be a satis- 
faction to the Committee to be assured 
that there was to be some official, either 
the surveyor of the Board of Trade, or 
his clerk of works, charged with the 
selection of the stone to be used in 
future, or someone who was capable, 
at all events, of distinguishing good 
Magnesian limestone from inferior quali- 
ties of the same material. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
not the intention of the Government to 
erect any building on the west front of 
Westminster Hall, the restoration of 
which had been undertaken by the 
eminent architect, Mr. Pearson. With 
regard to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Hythe(Sir Edward Watkin), 
he would repeat that the principal sur- 
veyor to the Board of Works (Mr. 
Taylor) was a thoroughly competent 
architect, who had already for the Go- 
vernment executed some most important 
works, and was capable of doing every- 
thing demanded from him in connection 
with the Houses of Parliament. He 
could assure the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Mayne) that every possible 
care was taken to select the best stone 
for the purpose of the repairs to the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, it was a great 
satisfaction to him that the First Com- 
missioner of Works had not employed a 

ermanent architect on the building. So 
Seats as they had permanent architects 
they would have permanent expenses, 
and new buildings in continual course of 
erection. On the other hand, he hoped 
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his right hon. Friend would always con- 
tinue his policy of having a thoroughly 
practical man to look after works of the 
kind in question. 

Srr EDWARD WATKIN said, with 
the permission of the House, he would, 
having received an explanation from the 
First Commissioner of Works, withdraw 
his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether, in 
the case of the charge for the restoration 
of the west front of Westminster Hall, 
the sum they would be ultimately asked 
for was the difference between the sum 
of £7,900, the whole sum stated to be 
spent, and the amount to be realized 
by the sale of the old materials of the 
Law Courts ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
sum estimated as the value of the old 
materials had been more than realized, 
the total sum received being over £3,000. 
The cost of the restoration of the west 
front of the Hall would be, approxi- 
mately, £6,000. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked for information 
on what appeared to be the extra- 
ordinary item of £3,650 for the Supply 
and Repairs of Furniture. He found 
that £10,000 had already been charged 
for repairs to the Houses of Parliament. 
So that this was purely a question of 
chairs and tables—not of building. He 
would like to know the position occupied 
in the building by this large amount of 
furniture that required to be repaired. 
The whole thing appeared to him to be 
very much in the nature of a serious 
overcharge. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
charge referred to did at first sight ap- 
pear to be a large one; but ie thought 
if the hon. Member were to see the de- 
tails of it, he would admit that it was 
not unreasonable. It included a vast 
number of items—amongst others, the 
sum of £800 for supplies of glass, plate, 
linen, &c., for the Refreshment Rooms. 
This was a charge that passed through 
the Refreshment Committee of the 
House, and it must, therefore, be re- 
garded as having met with their ap- 
proval. The charge also related to the 
Refreshment Department of the House 
of Lords, and other rooms in the build- 
ing—especially the Speaker’s house— 
some of the fittings of which were very 
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costly. The silk curtains in that house 
had last year to be replaced, and the 
charge under this head was thereby in- 
creased. 

Mr. MOLLOY pointed out that the 
plate could not be included in this Esti- 
mate, because there was a separate 
charge for it of £830. He repeated that 
this charge of £3,650 was purely and 
simply for the supply and repair of 
chairs and tables. He gathered, from 
the statement of the First Commissioner 
of Works, that the curtains for the 
Speaker’s house were in the Estimates 
of last year; that point had, therefore, 
no bearing upon his argument. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
under the head of Furniture was included 
plate, linen, and glass for the Refresh- 
ment Rooms. No doubt the other item 
was a further sum required in conse- 
quence of the addition to the Refresh- 
ment Rooms. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked if he was to 
understand that £830 was necessary for 
the plate in one Refreshment Room ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
was the sum asked for by the contractor. 
As it had passed through the Refresh- 
ment Committee, he concluded that the 
item had met with their approval. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he hoped that 
something would be done to make the 
seats in the Library of the House more 
comfortable for Members. Some of them 
were as hard as boards; and as he had 
drawn attention last year to the condition 
they were in, he trusted the Whitsuntide 
Recess would be made use of to render 
them more comfortable. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, that the 
item of £3,650 was for two years. If 
the £850 for plate was in addition to 
that referred to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as for last year, it would seem 
that the Government were asking for 
double the sum required. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, while they 
were upon this subject he thought it 
only fair to call attention to the defi- 
ciency of accommodation supplied to 
persons who had business at the House. 
The arrangements for dining, for in- 
stance, were very imperfect. He did 
not wish to press the point at that mo- 
ment, as an opportunity would doubtless 
present itself later on; but he thought 
an early opportunity ought to be taken 
for reviewing the whole question as to 
that which fell under the domain of the 
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Kitchen Committee. Certainly, in view 
of the amount set down for providing 
utensils and accommodation of all kinds 
for the Kitchen department, he did not 
think Members had any reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the result, either 
in respect of comfort or the excellence 
of the arrangements. 


Original Question put, and agreed fo. 


(2.) £550, to complete the sum for 
the Monument to the Earl of Beacons- 
field. 


Mr. LABOUOHERE said, he had 
heard it stated, and seen it in the news- 
papers, that a very large sum of money 
would be necessary for the purpose of 
putting Westminster Abbey in an effi- 
cient state of repair. As the statue to 
the Earl of Beaconsfield was to be placed 
in the Abbey, he trusted the Secretary 
to the Treasury would be able to state 
that no sort of arrangement would be 
made for charging the country with the 
money required without the distinct un- 
derstanding that the consent of Parlia- 
ment should be previously obtained. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £117,762, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1884, for the Mainte- 
nance and Repair of Public Buildings in Great 
Britain and the Isle of Man, including various 
special Works; for providing the necessary 
supply of Water ; for Rents of Houses hired for 
the accommodation of Public Departments, and 
Charges attendant thereon.’ 


Mr. GORST said, he intended to 
move the reduction of this Vote by the 
sum of £5,000, and he believed that the 
proposed reduction was one to which the 
Government would be willing to agree. 
The Charge was stated as follows :— 
‘* £5,000, National Gallery; improve- 
ment and accommodation ; on account; 
total cost uncertain.”” He wished to 
point out that the first business of 
those who came to the House for 
money was to state the works for which 
the money was wanted, and to present 
an account of the cost. On a former 
occasion some sanitary alterations were 
requisite with reference to a Public 
Office, and the same proceeding took 
place as that which he now complained 
of. The First Commissioner came down 
and asked for a Vote on Account for 
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certain alterations, without letting the 
House know what was the amount that 
would be required. On that occasion 
strong objection was made on both sides 
of the House, and he believed a Motion 
was made to reduce the Vote by the 
amount asked for. It was only on the 
representations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the proposed sanitary ar- 
rangements were most urgently required, 
that the lives of public servants were in 
danger, and that unless the money were 
granted it would be impossible to set 
about the alterations which were indis- 
pensably necessary, that the House was 
very reluctantly induced to consent to 
the Government taking the Vote in the 
objectionable form in which it was pre- 
sented. He (Mr. Gorst) well remem- 
bered the protestations of the Secretary 
to the Treasury on that occasion, that 
the proceeding should never occur again; 
and that credit should be taken in the 
Estimates of the future in such a man- 
ner as would show the nature of the 
work, and the total expenditure that 
would be incurred. He was astonished 
to see that a Government who valued 
their pledges should have forgotten their 
protestations, and again committed the 
same financial sin as that for which, on 
the occasion he had mentioned, they had 
expressed so much contrition. Here 
was a Vote proposed for the improvement 
of the accommodation of the National 
Gallery; the large sum of £5,000 was 
asked for on account, no information 
being given to the Committee, and no 
information apparently being in the 
possession of the Government as to the 
total cost which would have to be voted 
by the House after the sum of £5,000 
now asked for was granted. It could 
not be pleaded, as it was on the last 
occasion, that the matter was of the 
greatest possible urgency; the require- 
ments of the National Gallery were not 
so pressing that they could not wait an- 
other year; and, therefore, he thought 
that as soon as the Government recog- 
nized the mistake they had made in 
putting this sum on the Estimates, they 
would consent to the reduction he was 
about to move, and postpone the im- 
mag until, in the Supplementary 

stimates, proper information could be 
given to the Committee. He did not 
know whether he should be in Order in 
moving to strike out this sum of £5,000; 
his wish was not to stand in the way of 
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any Gentleman who might wish to move 
the reduction of the Vote by a larger 
sum. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked if it 
would be afterwards competent to him 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
the larger sum of £7,000? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member would be in Order in moving 
that reduetion after the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Chatham was disposed of. 

Mr. GORST said, he would then 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 
specific item of £5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Item of £5,000, being the sum re- 
quired for the National Gallery (Improvement 
of Accommodation), be omitted from the pro- 
posed Vote.””"—(Mr. Gorst.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
should certainly be open to the obser- 
vations of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham if he were to ask for a 
Vote of £5,000 on account for improve- 
ments and alterations in the National 
Gallery, without giving the Committee 
full information as to what was to be 
done with the money. In this case, 
when the Estimates were framed, no 
actual arrangement had been made as to 
the nature of the contemplated improve- 
ments ; and it was, therefore, impossible 
to put the whole cost in the present 
Estimates. A few days ago he had 
placed in the Library of the House a 
plan showing, in detail, the work in- 
tended to be executed at the National 
Gallery. He thought the hon. and learned 
Member would have been aware, from 
the statements in the public Press, what 
the nature of the work was; but, at all 
events, he would inform him what was 
contemplated by the Government in this 
matter. Before doing so, however, he 
might be permitted to remind the hon. 
and learned Member and the Committee 
of the demands which had been made, 
from time to time, in connection with 
the National Gallery for further accom- 
modation than at present existed there. 
Every Member of the House would 
know that these had been extremely 
pressing. In 1881 the Trustees brought 
the subject before the Government, and 
said that the pictures there were increas- 
ing so rapidly in number that the space 
at their disposal was totally inadequate 
for the purpose of hanging them. Last 
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year the Trustees again memorialized 
the Government on the subject, saying 
that the larger Galleries were so blocked 
as to cause great inconvenience. Many 
of the pictures had to be hung on 
screens; and at length these screens, 
owing to the increase in the number of 
pictures acquired by purchase or dona- 
- tion, had caused a block in the Galleries. 
He might also remind the Committee 
that that question had been raised from 
time to time in the House, and :that 
considerable pressure had been brought 
to bear upon the Government in connec- 
tion with it. So long as the Government 
had in progress the important works of 
the National History Museum and the 
Law Courts, they were unwilling to take 
the work of the National Gallery in 
hand; but when these were finished, 
they came to the conclusion that they 
could no longer refuse the demands of 
the Trustees; and, accordingly, a plan 
was prepared with the view of affording 
the increased accommodation that was 
required. Hon. Members would see, 
by the plans placed in the Library, that 
they proposed the addition of two long 
Galleries—one 90 feet by 40 feet, and 
the other 70 feet by 40 feet, and two 
smaller rooms, each 30 feet by 20 feet. 
The accommodation asked for by the 
Trustees was a hanging-room of 700 
lineal feet; at the same time, they 
pointed out that this was absolutely re- 
quired for the pictures they then had, 
and that by the time this addition was 
made they would probably have further 
pictures to place; and that, therefore, 
the number of feet stated did not repre- 
sent quite the limit of their demand. 
The proposed alteration would give 
958 lineal feet, equal to two-thirds of 
the last addition made by Mr. Barry, 
and about one-third of the existing 
space in the building. ‘The total cost of 
the two Galleries and the two smaller 
Rooms would be about £50,000. They 
would be erected immediately behind 
the Gallery, and would extend in the 
direction of the Barrack Yard, a small 
portion of which would be taken; and 
he thought hon. Members would see 
that they would be extremely well placed 
in view of the circulation of the visitors 
to the Gallery. He had stated to the 
Committee the actual cost of the addi- 
tional Galleries ; but it was further con- 
templated, when these were completed, 
to convert the present Turner Gallery, 
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now objected to on account of the defi- 
cient light there, into a grand staircase, 
and to convert the present staircases into 
two rooms for pictures. This would 
cost an additional sum of £15,000; but 
that expense was not at present to be 
incurred, because it was not thought 
advisable to proceed with the last-men- 
tioned alterations until the two new Gal- 
leries were completed. It was not desir- 
able that the Turner Gallery should be 
undertaken at once, because it would 
involve the displacement of the pictures 
which were hung there, and accordingly 
it would be postponed. All that the 
Committee would pledge itself to now 
was the sum of £50,000 for the erection 
of the two Galleries and Rooms he had 
described. The application for £15,000 
for the conversion of the Turner Gallery 
into a grand staircase would form the 
subject of a separate application some 
two or threo years hence. The com- 
pletion of the works to be proceeded 
with at once would probably require a 
period of three years. The whole work 
would probably be completed in about 
four or five years. He trusted the Com- 
mittee would be of opinion that, on the 
whole, the proposed addition was the 
best that could be made to the Ngtional 
Gallery. It had received the entire ap- 
proval of the Trustees, and he hoped it 
would supply their wants for some time - 
tocome. In concluding the remarks he 
had to make, he would also express the 
hope that, having gone over all the 
points of objection which the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham had stated 
with so much moderation, the hon. and 
learned Member would be willing to 
withdraw his Amendment, and allow the 
sum of £5,000 now asked for on account 
to be taken. 

Srr HENRY HOLLAND said, he did 
not think the First Commissioner of 
Works had met the objection which the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
had brought forward. The right hon. 
Gentieman had explained, it was true, 
that the total cost of the alterations, 
described in the Estimates as uncertain, 
was £50,000. But what he and other 
hon. Members found fault with was that 
the Estimate should have been put for- 
ward when the cost was uncertain. It 
was admitted that at the time the Esti- 
mates were framed the total cost was 
unknown. While he approved fully of 
the alterations to be made at the National 
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Gallery, he thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in view of the fact that no work 
had to be done there on a sudden, might 
have left out this item to which they ob- 
jected from the Estimates, and then, 
when the cost had been ascertained, 
come forward with it on a Supplementary 
Estimate. The objection which the right 
hon. Gentleman had, in his opinion, not 
met was, that he was infringing a very 
important financial principle, by asking 
for a sum on account of an undertaking 
the total cost of which was uncertain. 
He hoped it was clearly understood that 
they approved the alteration to be made 
at the National Gallery, their objection 
being to the mode of putting it in the 
Estimates. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not consider the course adopted in this 
case was unusual. If he had not been 
able to give full details of the cost and 
the works to be undertaken, he would 
not have thought it right to ask for the 
money. He trusted, however, that the 
Committee would forgive him if he had 
infringed any financial rule in not putting 
the total cost in the Estimates. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought his 
right hon. Friend was mistaken in sup- 
posing that it had been customary for 
Ministers to place amounts upon the 
Estimates on account of works the cost 
of which was unknown. It was possible 
to find bad precedents for everything. 
He had known cases, year after year, in 
which attempts of the kind had been 
made, but which had been objected to 
by the Committee. When Mr. Lowe was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, it was pro- 
posed to place a number of buildings for 
oe purposes on the space near the 

ictoria Tower, and a small sum of money 
— £10,000 or £20,000—was entered on 
the Estimates without any statement of 
the total cost, the effect of agreeing to 
which would have been that the House, 
without any sufficient explanation, would 
have committed itself to an altogether un- 
known cost. He (Mr. Rylands) opposed 
that Vote from the seat he now occupied, 
and he remembered that when the Prime 
Minister came down next day the Vote 
was not proceeded with ; it was, in point 
of fact, practically withdrawn. Again, 
there had been cases where the Govern- 
ment had come down with an Estimate 
without giving the full cost, and where, 
objection having been taken to the pro- 
ceeding, the Votes had been postponed, 
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with the view of placing on the Table 
of the House at a future time the 
full particulars which were demanded. 
Therefore, although he could not dis- 
pute that demands of the kind in ques- 
tion had been made, yet the practice of 
the Committee had been to look with 
great jealousy upon the House being 
committed to an unknown amount by a 
Vote on Account being placed on the 
Estimates. He was by no means op- 
posed to the extension of the National 
Gallery, and he should be sorry if it 
were imagined that he was raising any 
objection to that proposal ; but he hoped, 
before the Committee passed the Vote, 
they would receive a definite statement 
from the First Commissioner as to the 
amount to be expended, so that if that 
amount were exceeded they would be 
able to call the right hon. Gentleman 
to account. His recommendation was, 
therefore, that the Vote for this £5,000 
should be withdrawn; that the exact 
plans should be settled, and the total 
expenditure stated ; and when these were 
laid upon the Table of the House he 
felt sure the Committee would support 
his right hon. Friend in supplying what 
was, no doubt, a public requirement. 
Mr. COURTNEY said, he was, no 
doubt, responsible for the form in which 
this Estimate was presented. Originally, 
it was not known what sum would be 
required for the completion of the work ; 
but the sum was ascertained before the 
Estimate was presented to the House. 
It was desirable that, as far as possible, 
the total expenditure to be incurred in 
works of the kind under «:onsideration 
should be stated ; but it frequently hap- 
pened that, although they knew that 
money would be required for certain 
purposes, they were unable to say what 
would be the total sum required for the 
completion of the work to be done, 
although they were sure that before the 
matter came on for discussion they 
would be able to give the Committee 
all the information required. That was 
what had occurred in the present case. 
Some days ago his right hon. Friend 
placed in the Library plans of the pro- 
posed alterations, and during the last 
half hour his right hon. Friend had 
made a statement, of which the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had 
not heard a word, showing the total 
amount of expenditure involved, and 
the probable time that would be occu- 
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pied in the completion of the altera- 
tions. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he thought the Committee would 
do well to accept the explanation of the 
hon. Gentleman the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury. They were indebted 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) for 
having called attention to what was, un- 
doubtedly, an unsatisfactory point in the 
Estimates. After the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman that £50,000, and 
possibly a further sum of £15,000, would 
be required for alterations at the Na- 
tional Gallery, he thought the Commit- 
tee would agree that they had before 
them all the information which, in re- 
gard to Votes of the kind, they were 
bound to require. Under the circum- 
stances, he trusted his hon. and learned 
Friend would not press his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he could not 
imagine there would be any objection, 
on the part of the Committee, to agree 
to this sum. There was nothing he de- 
sired more than that there should be an 
adequate national expenditure upon Art 
and kindred objects. So far as he was 
concerned, he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would take the opportunity 
of withdrawing the Vote, for the pur- 
pose of doubling or even trebling it. 
He would be glad to know if the right 
hon. Gentleman saw his way to re- 
moving or modifying those objectionable 
structures on the top of the National 
Gallery which were known as the “ pep- 
per boxes.”” The Committee must know 
that, in its present form, the inhabitants 
of London had no cause to be altogether 
proud of the National Gallery as a build- 
ing. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked if, in the event of the Motion 
before the Committee being withdrawn, 
the First Commissioner of Works would 
undertake to place upon the Table before 
the end of the Session an Estimate of 
the total cost of the alterations. [Mr. 
Suaw LerevreE assented.| In that case, 
he thought, on behalf of his hon. and 
learned Friend, he should be justified in 
asking leave to withdraw the Motion for 
the reduction of the Vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is not com- 
potent to the noble Lord to withdraw the 

otion before the Committee. 


Question put, and negatived. 


{May 10, 1883} 
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Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there 
were several points in the Estimates on 
which he wished to obtain information 
before he made his Motion for the re- 
duction of the Vote; and whether that 
Motion would be for a reduction of 
£5,000, £7,000, or £10,000 would de- 
pend upon the answer given to one of 
the questions to which he was about to 
call attention. In the first place, there 
was the item—probably the most extra- 
ordinary in the whole of the Estimates 
—of £5,000, for ‘‘ Sanitary Improve- 
ments in the Public Offices (Further on 
Account) ; probable total cost, £30,000 ; 
probable expenditure up to 31st of 
March, 1883, £10,550.” Now, these 
sanitary improvements meant the com- 
munications between the lavatories and 
water closets of the Public Offices with 
the main drains. Those Offices were 
erected at an enormous cost, and if there 
had been proper supervision on the part 
of the Architect, and on the part of the 
Board of Works, the sanitary arrange- 
ments would have been properly carried 
out when the buildings were being 
erected. It had, however, been stated, 
with regard to the drainage at the Home 
Office, that ‘‘ instead of going into the 
main sewer it drained back into the 
Home Office,” which showed an amount 
of ignorance on the part of those which 
were responsible that would disgrace 
any builder. But, admitting the ne- 
cessity for improvements, he could not 
conceive how £30,000 could possibly be 
spent in connecting the lavatories and 
other offices of the buildings with the 
main sewer at Whitehall. It seemed 
evident to him that the persons who had 
this matter in charge would derive a 
very comfortable annuity from the work 
of restoring the communications between 
the Offices and the sewer. This was 
the first question upon which he desired 
to have information. The next question 
related to the Royal Courts of Justice— 
‘‘ Works and Alterations that may be- 
come necessary” (they had not become 
necessary yet) ‘‘ and other Alterations in 
the Refreshment Department.” Now, 
if the Committee would turn to page 38 
of the Estimates they would find a 
separate Vote for the Royal Courts of 
Justice, the House being asked to vote 
this year the sum of £51,013 under 
that head. He thought that if the 
£30,000 for alterations which might 
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become necessary at the Royal Courts 
of Justice was to be voted at all, it 
should have been included under the 
Vote to which he had just directed the 
attention of the Committee. But it was 
in this way that these expenses were 
increased ; they were put down partly 
under one Vote and partly under an- 
other, and, in the present instance, 
two items were taken out of the Vote 
for the Law Courts and included in 
the Vote for Public Buildings. Again, 
he wished to know why the Consoli- 
dated Fund had to bear the ex- 
pense of £60 for the Maintenance 
and Repair of the Chapter House 
of the Dean of Westminster? He 
thought the Chapter at Westminster was 
sufficiently wealthy to pay for their own 
repairs. Then there was a charge of 
£50, the cost of repairing Whitehall 
Chapel, which he would like to be ex- 
plained, as also the item of £400 for 
‘Rent, &c., Bridge Street, Westminster 
Palace Chambers ; Ecclesiastical Courts 
Commission.”? This latter sum, for the 
rent of the room in which the Com- 
mission met, appeared to him to be 
far in excess of the necessities of 
the case. Then there were items for 
rents in connection with the Law 
Courts—‘‘ Rent in Lincoln’s Inn, Ap- 
pellate Court, including Land Tax re- 
deemed £99; rent of Mr. Justice Fry’s 
Retiring Room, £50.” He wished to 
know why these items were still to be 
paid, and with regard to them he had 
no doubt an explanation would be forth- 
coming. Finally, there was the item 
on which he had not only to make a 
Motion, but also to divide the Com- 
mittee, whatever explanation his right 
hon. Friend might give. This was the 
sum of £4,700 under letter G—‘‘ West- 
minster Bridge; maintaining, watering, 
cleaning, and lighting the Bridge, and 
for Police and periodical painting.” 
He anticipated the answer that would 
be given. There were a certain number 
of houses belonging to the Bridge Trust, 
the rents of which were received by the 
Government, and went in reduction of 
cost to the country. But he ventured 
to say that those rents did not represent 
to the country 2 per cent of the amount 
spent in building the Bridge; and, there- 
fore, if they were to enter into accounts 
with the City of Westminster, the Go- 
vernment would have to claim from the 
City of Westminster a very large sum 
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for the cost of the Bridge. But the Go- 
vernment had no more right to put upon 
the Consolidated Fund the cost of re- 
pairing, cleaning, and painting the 
Bridge than they had to charge that 
fund with similar expenses on account 
of bridges in Manchester, Liverpool, 
and other cities. His contention was 
that matters of this kind, relating to the 
Metropolis, should be paid for in the 
same manner and to the same extent by 
the ratepayers of London, as the rate- 
payers of other cities had to pay in 
respect of their bridges. Whatever pro- 
mises were made about the Municipal 
Government (London) Bill, he intended 
to take a division on the question as to 
whether an expense, which ought to 
be borne, by the London ratepayers, 
should be thrown in this unjusti- 
fiable manner upon the Consolidated 
Fund. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, before the right hon. Gentleman 
replied to the questions of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, he wished 
to ask for some information upon the 
item in respect of the Royal Mint. Hoe 
observed that for this year the total cost 
of the operations at that Establishment 
was £12,750, of which £9,000 was voted 
last year. His object was simply to 
ascertain from the right hon. Gentleman 
in what position the building was at 
that time, and what was proposed to be 
done with it this year ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he observed that the Government 
took exactly the same sum last year; 
and, no doubt, if he looked «t the Esti- 
mate for 1881-2, he would find another 
similar sum. It was clear the Office of 
Works had got into the way of putting 
down the round sum of £5,000 a-year, 
not for any particular work, but in case 
they might want to spend so much on 
little improvements of their own. He 
was also told that the Government De- 
partments had lately acquired an ex- 
tremely objectionable practice. The rule 
was that they did not specify works 
costing less than £100, but only those 
costing more. He was told, by an hon. 
and learned Friend who had been on 
the Committee of Public Accounts, and 
had watched the accounts very carefully, 
that the Government had a way of get- 
ting a number of works, really of an 
important character, executed without 
spending large sums on. them at a time 
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—by putting against them sums of 
under £100 every year. By this means 
works could be undertaken without the 
House of Commons becoming at all en- 
lightened as to their cost. In order to 
get the money from the House of Com- 
mons, a number of small beginnings 
were made on various works, the indi- 
vidual amounts of which did not come 
to £100, and then they lumped them 
together, and put the total down at 
£5,000. That, he thought, was pro- 
bably the secret of the £5,000, and he 
could not conceive anything more objec- 
tionable. They had no right to let the 
Committee vote sums of £100 for works 
that they knew were going to cost much 
more. That was not the way to ask 
money from the Committee of Supply ; 
and if he should not be interposing 
between the Committee and the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler), he would move to reduce 
the Vote by leaving out the item at 
the end of Sub-head A—‘‘ New Works 
and Alterations of a minor character 
not particularly specified above.” He 
wished to draw attention to another 
matter which raised a question to which 
he had attracted notice the other night 
in Committee of Supply, and that was 
the item for Maintenance and Repairs of 
Public Buildings. He wished the Com- 
mittee to give attention to this item, and 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works would be 
able to give them some explanation with 
regard to it; but, before he proceeded to 
deal with it, he desired to say that they 
allowed the right hon. Gentleman to 
take the Vote for Maintenance and Re- 
pairs six weeks ago, on condition that 
he laid on the Table the detailed ac- 
counts of three separate items. The 
right hon. Gentleman would correct him 
if he was wrong; but he believed that 
as yet no such statement had been pro- 
duced. [Mr. Saaw Lerevre: It will 
be produced.] He was glad to hear it. 
£37,000 was charged for bricks and 
mortar—surely there was a great deal of 
extravagance there. There was a large 
item for Burlington House, and for the 
London University there was an increase 
of £230. Ifthey went to Chelsea Hos- 
pital they would find an increase of 
£810; and he should like to know why 
this place was not treated like Green- 
wich Hospital, which was repaired out 
of its own funds? This £810 did not 
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include new works, as he was always 
endeavouring to impress on the Com- 
mittee. Then they went to the Tower 
of London and the Royal Military Asy 
lum, and there were other items making 
£1,695 increase. He could not think 
the Office of Works were exercising a 
proper control over these [stimates un- 
less they kept down this item for Main- 
tenance and Repairs. It was clear that 
these payments, instead of decreasing 
every year, went on increasing, and that 
the items were enormous and beyond 
all reason, and far beyond what an 
ordinary private individual would pay. 
There was no reason why the Depart- 
ment should not exercise economy, as a 
private individual would ; and he would, 
therefore, press on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to give them some explanation, 
and to promise that these matters would 
receive his personal supervision and at- 
tention, which, there could be no doubt, 
they had not done hitherto. He moved 
the omission of the last item under Sub- 
head A. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
wished to call attention to the Vote for 
Works and Restorations of the Tower 
of London. He desired to move the 
omission of the item of £3,500. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Thatis an earlier 
part of the Vote. The Committee is 
about to consider the Motion of the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock, 
and if we go on to that, we shall not be 
able to go back afterwards to the item 
for the Tower of London. 

Carrain AYLMER said, the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H, 
Fowler) had put a number of questions 
to the First Commissioner of Works, 
and, pending the answer he received to 
them, he had reserved his right to move 
the reduction of the Vote. Also pend- 
ing the answer given to a question, he 
(Captain Aylmer) reserved his right of 
moving a reduction. If they could not 
go back after moving a reduction, he 
wished to ask what they were going to 
do? He was waiting to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
would move to leave out the whole of 
the item for Works and Restorations at 
the Tower of London. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: My duty will be 
to put the Questions as they arise. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
It will be more to the convenience of the 
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Committee if I do not propose my re- 
duction now. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The noble Lord 
has not moved it. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Percy Wyndham) moves a reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM: I move 
the reduction of the Vote by £3,500 for 
Works and Restorations at the Tower of 
London. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £3,500 for the Tower of 
London (Works of Restoration) be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.”—(Mr. Perey Wynd- 
ham.) 
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Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would give them some assurance as to 
how far these restorations had gone 
on? The subject was of considerable 
interest to people out-of-doors, who 
had been considerably alarmed by a 
statement made last night, to the effect 
that a portion of the Tower was to be 
restored to the condition it was in in the 
time of Henry III. It was difficult to 
tell what its condition in the time of 
Henry III. was, and even if it was 
known it would not be possible to re- 
ome it. There had been several un- 
ortunate restorations during the last 25 
years, one of them having been to en- 
tirely scrape away the plaster from the 
walls, so as to show the rubble-work, 
which was never intended to be shown 
since mediseval times. The effect was 
quite ridiculous. He did not mean to 
say that there had not been a great deal 
of improvement effected at the Tower. 
Some 25 or 30 years ago an addition 
had been made, which resulted in hiding 
the main Tower from the River. This 
addition had been taken away, which 
was a great advantage; but there were 
a large number of people out-of-doors 
who were anxious that these restorations 
should not be carried any further, and 
especially that the Record Keeper’s 
Office, which had existed since the time 
of Edward III., and which was men- 
tioned in Strype’s History of the Tower, 
should be preserved. The building had 
been twice restored, no doubt; but it 
was a lineal descendant of the old me- 
diseval office. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman assure them that in any new 
building put up there would be no at- 
tempt to masquerade the architecture of 
previous periods traceable in the Tower; 
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but that the building would be con- 
structed solely with a view to the pur- 
poses for which they are required ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
would deal with this Question before 
he went to the wider one to which his 
attention had been directed. The item 
alluded to was part of one agreed to 
last year. Last Session he informed 
the House that it was the intention of 
the Government to effect considerable 
alteration in the Tower of London. They 
had determined to pull down some enor- 
mous warehouses which hid the Tower 
from the River—they proposed to de- 
molish them altogether and rebuild the 
old ballium wall. Exception had been 
taken to a restoration of that character ; 
but he might inform the Committee that 
he had obtained the sanction of the War 
Office to the demolition of the ware- 
houses, on the express understanding 
that accommodation would be found 
elsewhere for some of the officers of the 
garrison who would be displaced. Then 
arose the question, in what particular 
style should the buildings they would 
have to put up be erected? Were they 
to be modern buildings? Should they 
pull down these ugly old buildings in 
order to put up, in their place, ugly mo- 
dern buildings, which would be equally 
objectionable? He did not think so. 
It had appeared to the Department 
with which he was connected that it 
would be desirable to build on the 
plans of the old ballium wall. This 
could be done at very little expense—at 
an expenditure of not more than £6,000, 
for which sum, they believed, they would 
get an exact counterpart of the old build- 
ing. In doing this they would really be 
continuing the restorations they had 
now been carrying on for some years. 
As tothe Record Building, he must alto- 
gether dispute its claim to antiquity. 
The general opinion was that it was no 
older than the time of Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM: You can 
see it in a print of the Tower of 1598. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he dis- 
puted that. He had examined the print 
referred to, and had come to a totally 
different conclusion. He believed the 
building was no older than the time of 
Sir Christopher Wren. It was proposed 
to build in the stones of the old wall— 
they did not intend to destroy the stones 
of the building, but to replace them in 
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the wall they would rebuild. The hon. 
Member need not be under any alarm 
in regard to the works of restoration, 
for the Department were contenting 
themselves with the demolition of the 
warehouses and the rebuilding of the 
ballium wall. They would see, from 
the old foundations, whether the walls 
should be continued through the Record 
Keeper’s House, or whether it would be 
possible to save that building. He hoped 
the hon. Member would not press his 
Motion, but would allow the work to be 
completed. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
was interested in that miserable failure, 
the Land Registry; and he wished to ask 
his right hon. Friend how it happened 
this year, apparently for the first time, 
there was a charge of £1,000 in regard to 
the Registry in Staple’s Inn? It seemed 
to him that this year, of all years, when 
the failure of the Office was most com- 
plete, only 14 estates having been re- 
gistered in the whole year, it was most 
remarkable that there should be this 
charge. 

Carraryn AYLMER said, that one 
question had been asked by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) and another by the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill); and he (Captain Ayl- 
mer) had intended, before they rose, to 
ask the two together, because they ap- 
peared to bear on each other. ‘They 
were the last two items under Sub-head 
A, and the first was—‘‘ New Works and 
Alterations of a minor kind not parti- 
cularly specified above, £5,000.” That 
had been referred to by thenoble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock, and then there 
was the other item—‘ Works and Al- 
terations which may become necessary.” 
It seemed to him that about ‘‘ works not 
specified above,” and “ works which 
may become necessary,” there was much 
of a muchness. He wished to have some 
explanation of these items, or he should 
be inclined to move that one or the other 
of them be reduced. He wished, also, 
to ask a question on Sub-head ‘‘F,” 
‘‘ Supply of Water to the Houses of Par- 
liament.”” The right hon. Gentleman 
would, perhaps, explain how it was that 
there was an extraordinary charge for 
this supply of water this year. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: To what Vote 
does the hon. and gallant Member refer 
—Vote 7? 

Carrain AYLMER said, he was al- 
luding to Sub-head ‘‘ F.”” He had asked 
some questions on the point last year; but 
this year, no doubt, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be able to give more cer- 
tain information than he was last. With 
regard to new works, they were going 
to have a new War Office and other 
buildings erected at great cost on land 
which it would require a great deal of 
money to purchase. He wanted to know 
what the right hon. Gentleman intended 
to do with the land belonging to the 
Government adjoining the new Govern- 
ment Offices and facing Parliament 
Street, which he believed he was correct 
in saying had cost £2,000,000. This 
question would, perhaps, more properly 
arise under the head of Public Offices, 
and not Public Buildings. There was 
a house, now occupied by Lady Clifton, 
belonging to the Government by the side 
of the Horse Guards, the lease of which 
would fall in this year. What did the 
Government intend to do with it ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
House referred to—Dover House—was 
not under his Department. It was under 
the charge of the Department of Woods 
and Forests; and he believed the hon. 
Member was right in saying that the 
lease would fall in this year. It would 
be in the discretion of the Government 
to hire the house from the Department 
of Woods and Forests, and in some 
future arrangement of the Public Offices 
it might be desirable that the Govern- 
ment should become possessed of the 
house, as it might be found a con- 
venient site for the official residence 
of the First Lord of the Treasury. 
As to the Mint, about which the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) had put a question, the hon. 
Baronet would be glad to hear that the 
works had been completed at a total cost 
of £14,000, £9,000 of which was spent 
last year; therefore no item occurred 
this year. It was, no doubt, most satis- 
factory that this work, which would 
cause a great saving to the public, 
should have been carried out. The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) asked a question as to an 
item of £5,000 for minor works. That 
sum was always put in the Estimates 
for small works which unexpectedly be- 
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came necessary, and it was due to the 
great extent of the Public Offices. To 
this sum was charged small works, 
which amounted each to less than £100, 
and which they would not be justified in 
putting in the Estimates—works which 
were, for the most part, unforeseen. At 
one time the item was always included 
in ‘‘ Works and Maintenance ;’”’ but for 
the last three or four years it had been 
shown separately, as it was, in fact, an 
item for new works. It was considered 
better to lump all these small works in 
one large item. As to the £2,000 for 
the New Courts of Justice, for financial 
reasons it had been necessary, as soon 
as the work of constructing the Courts 
was completed, that all expenditure 
under the Vote for Construction should 
cease, and that all expenditure for alte- 
rations, or on account of fresh additions 
found necessary in the practical working 
of the Courts, should fall under the 
general Vote for Public Buildings. The 
item of £2,000 had, therefore, been in- 
serted to meet these possible claims; 
and he was sorry to say that already 
many claims had come in which had 
had to be met out of this money. For 
instance, no sooner were the Courts 
completed and the Judges in occupa- 
tion of them than it was discovered 
that innumerable small works were re- 
— in them. Many complained of 

raughts, and it was found necessary to 
put up screens and doors in all direc- 
tions. He had now before him demands 
from the Judges and the Bar which 
would involve an expenditure of at least 
£1,800. It was always found, when a 
new building was erected, that a great 
many little things wanted doing which 
were not originally foreseen and provided 
for; and, no doubt, hon. Members had 
experienced that when themselves build- 
ing new houses. Unexpected demands 
were made for small alterations and for 
fittings in the building which had not 
been allowed for in the contract. Some 
alterations demanded were almost fanci- 
ful; still, it was not possible for the De- 
partment he represented to altogether 
disregard them. The persons who made 
the demands for additions and alterations 
had been persuaded that some of the 
things they wanted doing were unneces- 
sary, but other things had to be carried 
out; and he should be thoroughly satis- 
fied if, in connection with such an exten- 
sive new building, no more than £2,000 
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was required to meet works of this kind. 
As to repairs and maintenance, the noble 
Lord had referred to several buildings, 
in regard to which it must be observed 
that in some years a larger expenditure 
was required on some of them than in 
other years. As an illustration, let them 
take the case of Chelsea Hospital. The 
Vote for the Repairs and Maintenance 
of that Building was £2,600, as against 
£1,800 last year; but the increase had 
been brought about by the necessity for 
painting the building, which was of con- 
siderable extent. Again, there was Bur- 
lington House, the expenditure on which 
had been £1,600, as against £1,400 last 
year, in consequence of its being neces- 
sary to effect certain alterations in the 
sanitary condition of the interior. He 
could only say he had gone carefully 
over the items of this large sum for 
repairs, and believed that if hon. Mem- 
bers had a specific account rendered, 
and knew the work done, they would 
agree with him that the item was not a 
large one. No doubt, in the aggregate, 
it was large; but the number of build- 
ings over which it was spread was very 
great. The item was increasing ; butin 
regard to that no fault was to be found 
with those who were concerned, as seve- 
ral buildings had been thrown on the 
Department during the past two or three 
years which had nothing to do with it 
previously. The whole of the costs of 
the repairs of the Admiralty were now 
paid out of this Vote; whereas, two or 
three years ago, they were paid out of 
the Admiralty Vote. He now came to 
the item mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler). The hon. Member had spe- 
cially dilated on the largeness of the 
Vote for Sanitary Works. No doubt, 
the total sum of £30,000, including what 
had already been spent, was very large. 
£14,000, or nearly half the amount, had 
been expended up to the end of the 
present financial year. He regretted the 
expenditure ; but the demands made by 
the Public Departments in this matter 
were so serious, and the responsibility 
of leaving the Public Offices without 
proper attention, and neglecting to do 
the utmost to improve their sanitary con- 
dition was so great, that he would not 
have felt himself justified in asking for 
a smaller sum. The hon. Member ap- 
peared to think it a large item; but if he 
knew what the cost of making these 
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changes in any one Department was, he 
would not consider the aggregate a large 
one. Let them take the case of the new 
Public Offices. It had there been found 
necessary to replace every one of the 
iron pipes with lead pipes. Every soil 
pipe had been of iron, and had had to 
be replaced with lead, and the alteration 
had been one which necessarily occupied 
a long time to carry out, and occasioned 
considerable expenditure of money. It 
was, no doubt, too bad that a large ex- 
penditure should be necessary in respect 
of a building recently erected. The 
architect who designed them was, he 
believed, President of the Society of 
Architects when the work was carried 
out. [An hon. Memser: Who was 
he?] The architect was Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and at the time the building was 
in course of construction the Office of 
Works had for one of its principal 
officers a gentleman—namely, Mr. 
Galton—than whom there was not a 
higher sanitary authority in England. 
But if this was the case with the newest 
of our Public Buildings, what must be 
the state of the older buildings? Many 
of them were in such a defective state 
that the only question was whether he 
should not have included a larger sum 
to carry out these important works on a 
larger scale than they were being carried 
out or would be carried out. He might 
say that if it had been possible to pro- 
ceed with the work quicker, even if the 
expense had been much greater, he 
should have done so, and have incurred 
the larger expense. But he could not 
proceed with a greater rapidity ; it was 
not possible ta do all the works at the 
same time, as it was necessary to avoid 
interfering with the work of the Depart- 
ments. He should not have inserted the 
large item in the Voteif he had not had 
the fullest conviction that it was neces- 
sary for the Public Service, and the 
health and safety of the public servants. 
The hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) had alluded to the question of 
Westminster Bridge. That was only one 
of the many questions affecting Metro- 
politan rather than Imperial Expendi- 
ture which had been raised. The ques- 
tion of Westminster Bridge had been 
complicated by a fact alluded to by the 
hon. Member—namely, that the Govern- 
ment had had to take possession of an 
estate commonly called the Westminster 
Bridge Estate—which represented a con- 
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siderable rental of £5,000 or £6,000 
a-year, or more than enough to pay the 
cost of painting, repairing, and otherwise 
maintaining the Bridge. But, as the hon. 
Member had pointed out, this estate 
might be said to represent the capital 
spent on the Bridge itself. The Govern- 
ment had spent a larger sum than was 
represented by the value of the estate ; 
it might be said, therefore, that the 
income of this property represented the 
interest on the capital already expended, 
and ought not to be set against the re- 
pairsof the Bridge. Astowhoshould bear 
the expense of the maintenance, that 
was a question upon which the Govern- 
ment might take a different view to that 
they held now, when the scheme for the 
Municipal Government of London was 
carried into effect. He could only say 
to the hon. Member that this was one of 
the questions which must be dealt with, 
and would be dealt with, whenever the 
Bill for reforming the Municipal Go- 
vernment of the Metropolis was brought 
in. With regard to Whitehall Chapter 
House, it was the property of the Go- 
vernment, and did not belong to the 
Dean and Chapter. The Chapel Royal, 
which was not a consecrated place of 
worship, but really the old Banqueting 
Hall of Whitehall, also belonged to the 
Government. As to the increase in the 
item for the supply of water to the Houses 
of Parliament, the explanation was this. 
The water supplied was from an artesian 
well, which belonged to the Govern- 
ment; and he was sorry to say that a 
portion of it had broken in, rendering 
necessary repairs which had been carried 
out at a cost of about £400. As to the 
Land Registry, it was intended this year 
to amalgamate it with the Middlesex 
Registry of Deeds, and for that purpose 
larger premises had been required, to 
enable the two Departments to be worked 
together comfortably. Tho Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission—one of the largest 
Commissions ever appointed—were not 
occupying the whole of the house ap- 
pointed for their use. It was necessary 
to hire for them a house at a rather 
larger rate than usual, owing to the 
size of the Commission; and endea- 
vours would be made to devote that 
part of the building which they did not 
use to the service of some other Com- 
mission. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
rose not for the purpose of opposing the 
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Vote, or of moving an Amendment, but 
in order to urge on the First Commis- 
sioners of Works the desirability and 
propriety of pushing on these sanitary 
works in the Government Offices as 
rapidly as possible. He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware of it; but at the beginning of 
the last decade there was an enor- 
mous amount of low fever and sickness 
amongst the clerks at the War Office. 
An enormous amount of suffering and 
loss of life was occasioned by the bad 
sanitary condition of the Offices in Pall 
Mall. That state of things went on for 
years; and it was not until two General 
Officers were affected, and His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales was taken 
ill, that any serious attempt was made 
to deal with this state of things. When 
a proper investigation took place it was 
found that Marlborough House, and the 
principal buildings outside of Pall Mall, 
drained not into the main drains, but 
partly into cesspools, and partly into 
the ornamental water in St. James’s 
Park. Something was done at once; 
but it was done in an imperfect and in- 
sufficient manner, and for a long time 
there was a great deal of illness in Pall 
Mall. The state of things now, how- 
ever, was more satisfactory there; but 
in many other public buildings there 
was a great amount of illness and suffer- 
ing on account of their bad sanitary 
condition. The Government at last re- 
cognized the fact that it was necessary 
to deal with the matter on a large scale, 
and proposed to spend £30,000; but he 
could not understand why they proposed 
to go leisurely to work. Do not let them 
do the work piecemeal—let them spend 
the whole of the £30,000 at once, if 
necessary, and remedy the evils, and get 
rid of the complaints at once. The Go- 
vernment might say that they had a 
plan of proceeding drawn up; but if, in 
following that plan, they were obliged 
to proceed at a leisurely rate, it might 
be an unfortunate thing for the clerks 
concerned, some of whom might lose 
their lives through the delay. Many of 
these clerks occupied over-crowded pre- 
mises, where the ventilation was as bad 
asit could be. If the Government had a 
- drawn up, the best thing they could 
o would be to throw it overboard, and 
adopt a new one founded on the sug- 
gestion he was now making, which was 
to get all the sanitary work they had to 
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do carried out without delay during the 
present financial year. 

GeveraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
complained of the defective manner in 
which the Civil Service Estimates were 
prepared. When he contrasted the way 
in which the Civil Service Estimates were 
made up with the exactitude in which the 
Treasury required the Army and Navy 
Estimates to be introduced, he could not 
help thinking that the result was discre- 
ditable to the Treasury. The set of 
Treasury Minutes, presented to the 
House in 1856, ought to be applicable 
to the Estimates of the Civil Service, as 
well as to those of the Army and 
Navy. The excuse made for not putting 
forward correct Estimates was that they 
were liable to be altered. That was no 
valid excuse at all. These Votes on Ac- 
count were a great evil, and he objected 
to funds being so obtained, because he 
knew them to be the cause of great 
abuse in delaying the public discussion 
of the Votes. Then the mode of mixing 
up Votes for rents, insurance tithes, &c., 
set down at £34,363, was calculated to 
prevent that knowledge of the separate 
items so necessary to facilitate proper 
check. In many instances, rent was put 
down without any explanation, without 
even any indication as to the Office for 
which it was charged. These rents, ne- 
cessarily large in amount, required that 
a strict inquiry should be made as to 
whether the Offices were properly rented, 
and whether the accommodation was 
more or less sufficient for the duties 
transacted in the rooms; and also whe- 
ther buildings belonging to the Govern- 
ment could be made available. He was 
sorry to say he did not believe the Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Treasury had 
leisure to enable him to so make such 
very requisite inquiries. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
moved the omission of the item Sub-head 
A—namely, ‘£5,000, for New Works 
and Alterations of a minor character not 
particularly specified above.” The ex- 
planation given by the First Commis- 
sioner of Works ought not to satisfy the 
Committee. When £24,900 was taken 
for the maintenance and repair generally 
of Public Offices, the Committee of 
Supply ought to make a protest against 
a lump sum of £5,000 being put down, 
and no genuine account being rendered 
of what the purposes were for which it 
was required, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £5,000, for New Works 
and alterations of a minor character, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.”—(Lord Randolph 
Churchill.) 

Mr. GORST said, he thought Her 
Majesty’s Government ought to make 
some observations upon the present occa- 
sion. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
already made the fullest explanation. 
The noble Lord made a strong attack, 
and then left the House to refresh him- 
self. He did not think it necessary to 
remain while he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
made his explanation, but came back 
afterwards and moved to omit the item. 

Mr. GORST said, he was present 
when the right hon. Gentleman made 
his explanation, and he thought he 
never heard a more unsatisfactory ex- 
planation. The only explanation af- 
forded was that the sum was put in the 
Vote because it always had been. He 
understand this was an economical 
Government, a Government which was 
going to make great reductions in the 
Public Expenditure. Where were they 
going to begin? What item could, with 
more propriety, be cut out than the one 
now under consideration? It was only 
put in the Estimates in order that the 
Office of Works might have a sum of 
money in hand to play with, and that 
they might be able to gratify the de- 
mands for money made by all sorts of 
people. The right hon. Gentleman told 
them that, as regarded the Courts of 
Justice, he was open to all sorts of de- 
mands from the Bench and the Bar. He 
knew they would ask for alterations and 
improvements, and therefore he thought 
he would ask Parliament for £2,000, in 
order to meet the demands. And so he 
now said he knew that, in the case of 
other Public Buildings and Offices, there 
would be a number of people who would 
ask for all kinds of alterations and im- 
provements, and if he had not this sum 
of money he would not be able to gratify 
their laudable desires. He (Mr. Gorst) 
did not think Parliament could do a 
more useful thing than to refuse the 
Office of Works power to give way to 
all the applications made upon it. If 
they had not got the money the people 
would have to go without their alterations 
until next year. This was a most dan- 
gerous item. In the Appropriation Ac- 
count there was no indication of what 
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the item was. If they now voted this 
sum of money it would be gone, and 
they would hear no more of it. How it 
was spent or squandered Parliament 
would never know. Next year the right 
hon. Gentleman would come down to 
the Committee, and say—‘‘ This sum has 
always been put in the Estimates, and let 
me have it again.’”” The Committee knew 
well enough that the Office of Works 
was surrounded by architects, and sur- 
veyors, and valuers, and all kinds of 
people, who liked to make something 
out of the work of a Public Department. 
The only way in which Parliament could 
check this extravagant expenditure of 
public money was by refusing to give 
the Office of Works any money to play 
with. 

Caprain AYLMER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that £5,000 
was necessary to have in hand to carry 
out anything that might occur or might 
be required during the year. It ap- 
peared, however, that since the New 
Law Courts had been completed it had 
been found necessary to increase the 
sum to £7,000. Ifan increase was to be 
made for every new building there was 
no knowing where the Vote would stop. 
Although he should support his noble 
Friend, he was sorry he had not pro- 
posed to reduce the Vote by £2,000, 
the amount taken for the New Law 
Courts. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
item of £2,000 was totally different to 
the one of £5,000. It was an item pro- 
vided in anticipation of demands which 
were certain to be made in the Courts of 
Law. Those demands had been made 
on the Government, and were being 
carried out. They were of a nature 
that, in ordinary years, they would be 
specified in the Votes; but, inasmuch as 
tnese Votes were prepared before the 
Courts were occupied, it was totally im- 
possible to say what they would be. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided ;—Ayes 29; 
Noes 79: Majority 50. — (Div. List, 
No. 90.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he now 
intended to move a reduction of the Vote 
and to take adivision. The question he 
was about to ask the Committee to de- 
cide wae—Are the ratepayers of London 
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to pay for their own bridges and their 
own roads in the same manner, and to 
the same extent, as the ratepayers of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birming- 
ham, and other places? He would not 
repeat the arguments he used at an 
earlier period of the evening, but simply 
move that the Vote be reduced by 
£4,700, which was the cost of painting 
and repairing Westminster Bridge, a 
charge which, in his opinion, ought to be 
borne by the ratepayers of Westminster 
and the Metropolis, and not by the Con- 
solidated Fund. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £113,062, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, for the Mainte- 
nance and Repair of Public Buildings in Great 
Britain and the Isle of Man, including various 
special Works; for providing the necessary 
supply of Water; for Rents of Houses hired 
for the accommodation of Public Departments, 
and Charges attendant thereon.’’—(Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler.) 


The Committee divided: —‘Ayes 40; 
Noes 69: Majority 29.— (Div. List, 
No. 91.) 
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Original Question again proposed. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he wished to ask his right hon. 
Friend for some information as to the 
item of £4,200 for additional alterations 
at Southampton connected with the Ord- 
nance Survey. The Ordnance Survey 
was a subject in which the public took a 
very considerable interest, and he would, 
therefore, inquire in what position the 
Survey was at the present moment? A 
considerably increased expenditure was 
estimated for under this head; and it 
would be satisfactory if the First Com- 
missioner would inform the Committee 
what progress had been made, and to 
what purposes it was proposed to apply 
the additional amount proposed in the 
Estimates for the work of the coming 
year? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
hoped the hon. Baronet would defer his 
question until they reached the Ordnance 
Vote. 

Mr. LABOUOCHERE said, he had to 
call attention to three items in this Vote 
which involved three most pernicious 

rinciples—namely, £3,300 for Ordinary 
epairs and Maintenance of Public Ec- 
clesiastical and Collegiate Buildings, 
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Scotland; £200 for Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, Marischal College, Improvements 
in Heating Arrangements; and £370 
for persons in charge of premises taken 
for Public Offices, occasional care- 
takers, including wages to Warders of 
Glasgow Cathedral. These were the 
first items on which he desired infor- 
mation. He was quite unable to un- 
derstand why the Consolidated Fund 
should have to pay for the mainte- 
nance and care of Ecclesiastical edifices 
in Scotland. The next item that required 
explanation was Gwydyr House, White- 
hall, Offices of the Charity Commission, 
£1,350. Surely that ought to be paid 
for by the Charity Commissioners, and 
not charged upon the Consolidated Fund. 
Then there was a charge of £1,000 for 
the Chambers of the Land Registry in 
Staple’s Inn. He understood the General 
Land Registry was about to be amal- 
gamated with the Middlesex Registry ; 
but was the Committee aware that a 
noble Lord received £5,000 or £6,000 
a-year for the latter sinecure? He 
thought that a gentleman receiving that 
amount yearly ought to keep out of the 
way of everything connected with the 
Land Registry. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that no 
amalgamation between the two Land 
Registries was intended, although there 
was a proposal to that effect. Next, 
Glasgow Cathedral was a national edi- 
fice. It did not belong to the Church 
of Scotland, and ought, therefore, to be 
paid for out of the Consolidated Fund. 
This and the other Ecclesiastical Build- 
ings referred to might be regarded as 
ancient monuments, which it was a na- 
tional obligation to preserve. The third 
question of the hon. Member involved 
the larger question of the Charity Com- 
mission generally, and upon that he 
could not then enter. 

Mr. GORST said, he wished for in- 
formation as to three items on page 
24. First, there was the charge under 
Sub-head M for Ordinary Repairs and 
Maintenance of the Survey Buildings at 
Southampton, &c., £2,120.. Upon this 
he had only to remark that the amount 
was £200 more than for last year; but 
as all the Estimates were bloated and 
increased, he should not have asked for 
an explanation simply on that ground. 
The next item was for Additions and 
Alterations to Buildings at Southamp- 
ton, £4,200; and then there was the 
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charge of £1,500 for the Erection of 
New Buildings at Southampton, con- 
taining the Engraving Department and 
other works, total Estimate £3,000. He 
wished to learn what were these extra- 
ordinary additions to the buildings at 
Southampton, and why it was that, 
having already paid £3,000 for new 
buildings, they were now called upon to 
meet the additional charge of £3,000 in 
the present year? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, there 
had been a general increase in the cost 
of the Ordnance Survey in order to 
accelerate the work, which it was sup- 
posed would be finished in 1890. Thestaff 
had been raised from 170 to 240 persons 
for this year, and that, of course, ne- 
cessitated larger buildings; hence the 
increased charge under that head. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he wished to call 
attention to the charge for salary of the 
Surveyor for the Royal Court House, 
Douglas, Isle of Man. He believed the 
Isle of Man was in the enjoyment of 
Home Rule, and it was only reasonable 
that a country so situated should pay for 
the cost of surveying its public build- 
ings. That would certainly be the case 
when Ireland obtained Home Rule, an 
event that he thought was not so far 
in the future as some hon. Members 
supposed. Unless he was told that the 
money in question, after being paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund, was repaid by 
the authorities of the Isle of Man, he 
should be bound to object to the item. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, this amount 
was paid on account of property belong- 
ing to the Crown in the Isle of Man. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre,)—put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—_{Bitz 140.] 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Courtney.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 30th April. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
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Revenue Bil. 474 
Part I.—Customs anp Excise. 
Clause 7 (Extension of term carriage 
in provision (6) of s. 19 of 82 & 83 Vict. 
c. 14 to carriage moved by mechanical 
power). 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. BUXTON said, it was not his 
intention to move the omission of this 
clause, Notice of which Motion stood in 
his name upon the Paper. He wished 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if this clause did not, for the first time, 
place tramways in a separate category 
as distinguished from railways, and thus 
propose to extend taxation of the traffic 
facilities of the public? He also asked 
whether the clause applied to tramways 
with carriages propelled by steam or 
electricity, and to bicycles ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers) said, he was 
glad to reply to the hon. Member who 
had just spoken, and to remove the 
doubt which appeared to exist in the 
minds of some as to the object of this 
clause. As every carriage drawn by 
horses or mules paid an annual tax of 
two guineas, it had been suggested that 
if an ordinary carriage was propelled 
by electricity or steam on a road it 
might escape the tax. To avoid all 
possible misconception, it had been 
thought better to put into the Bill a 
clause imposing a tax upon such car- 
riages. A bicycle would not be included 
in the clause; it would be propelled by 
manual or pedal, and not by mechanical 
power. 


Clause agreed to. 


Part II.—Income Tax. 


Clause 8 (Grant of duties of income 
tax). 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, that last 
year a discussion had taken place upon 
a question somewhat similar to that 
raised by the Amendment he was about 
to move; but it referred to a different 
branch of the subject, and dealt only 
with the case of Companies which, 
trading in foreign countries, had their 
headquarters in London. The law was 
that they were liable for Income Tax, 
even upon income which never came 
into the United Kingdom. A case, in 
which this question was involved, came 
before one of the Courts a short tims 
ago ; and the Judge who tried it had ex- 
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ressed his opinion that, although the 
aw was as he had stated, it was a very 
undesirable and very unjust law. Al- 
though the Income Tax was 40 years 
old, no Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
ever attempted to do what was now being 
tried. He expected, and hoped, the 
right hon. Gentleman would repudiate 
the action of some of his lieutenants, 
who had been going about town calling 
upon persons to make returns of income 
received not in England, but left abroad, 
for the purpose of assessment, and tell- 
ing them that they were liable if they 
did not immediately make a compromise 
with the Commissioners to three times 
the ordinary tax. He believed there 
was no authority for that in the Act; 
but it was a form of intimidation used 
by the Commissioners to obtain informa- 
tion. It was well known that many 
ersons had a great objection to come 
into collision with the Commissioners 
and undergo an examination in public 
on the subject of their incomes. He 
held that the Rules issued by the Com- 
missioners for the guidance of persons 
filling up returns conceded the point for 
which he was contending. Then there 
was another objectionable regulation, 
which related to the receipt of profits 
from abroad in the shape of imports. 
It was provided that those imports 
should be recorded in several different 
towns—Glasgow, Liverpool, and one or 
two others. But if the persons who 
made the importations were liable for 
the whole of their incomes arising abroad 
he could not see upon what ground the 
Government kept a watch upon their 
imports. It was stated that if a person 
invested money in foreign securities he 
was only liable for Income Tax on that 
part of the interest of those securities 
which came into the United Kingdom. 
If that were so, on what principle was 
it that a person who invested some of 
his money in trade in India, for in- 
stance, was liable to pay on the whole 
of his profits? The Government claimed 
to tax a person so placed for the amount 
which he was employing in the deve- 
lopment of the resources of India. He 
did not think the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would contend that this 
was right, or that it should be done. 
Supposing an Australian gentleman came 
over to this country, leaving property be- 
hind him of the value of £50,000 a-year, 
and that, for his own private use, he had 
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£10,000 a-year remitted to him here. 
Did the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
think that, in a case ef that kind, In- 
come Tax should be paid on the £40,000 
as well as on the £10,000? Then, sup- 
posing the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made good his claim to charge 20 years’ 
Income Tax on this £40,000, but the 
Australian died here, leaving an accu- 
mulation of £1,000,000 in Australia, 
and that he willed this money away to 
a local stranger. In that case, would 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer claim 
Probate Duty on the £1,000,000 of ac- 
cumulation? If not, what right had he 
to make the Australian pay Income Tax 
on the money which had gone to make 
up the £1,000,000? He (Mr. Macfar- 
lane) would be very much surprised if 
the right hon. Gentleman defended the 
question at all; but, if he did, he should 
be very glad to hear on what ground he 
made the one charge and did not at- 
tempt to make the other. He would 
take one other imaginary case. Suppos- 
ing an American came over to live in 
this country. Supposing, for instance, 
Mackay, the Silver King, came to Eng- 
land, and became subject to the Income 
Tax. Would the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer claim Income Tax on his 
$1,000,000 a-week in America? He did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman would 
ever make such a claim; and, if he did, 
he was quite sure he would not realize 
it, because the American Minister would 
probably intervene, and. would place 
himself between the Silver King and 
the Income Tax Commissioners, who 
would be acting for, and under the 
direction of, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. As he had said before, the 
Income Tax was so vague that there 
was no possession in the world in re- 
spect of which a claim might not be 
made under it; and the only method 
there was of testing its real meaning 
was by observing how it had been put 
in force for the last 30 years. There 
was one other point he wished to men- 
tion. He should like the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to say what amount of 
income would be chargeable if he was 
able to charge Income Tax on money 
that never came into this country. It 
would certainly be a very high esti- 
mate if he put it at about £4,000,000. 
Taking it, however, at that sum, the 
amount realized from this demand, 
which caused so much annoyance and 
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irritation, would be something consider- 
ably under £100,000. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman, even if the letter 
of the law was on his side, whether it 
was wise, or expedient, or reasonable, 
to tax visitors to this country in this 
way, especially when the amount ob- 
tained by the tax was so comparatively 
small? A great many of those who 
would be subject to this tax were 
visitors, strictly speaking; and pro- 
bably large numbers of them would 
return to their own country if the right 
hon. Gentleman attempted to enforce 
this charge. They would leave Eng- 
land, not entirely on account of the 
actual amount they would have to 
pay, but because they would feel a 
sense of wrong and injustice. Every- 
one would admit that whatever money 
came into this country, from wherever 
it came, was justly liable to be taxed ; 
but the money which a visitor left 
behind him was liable to the taxation 
of the country in which it remained. 
He would give the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer another illustration of how 
this system would work. The Aus- 
tralian he had spoken of came over 
to England, leaving a large amount 
of money behind him. He took a house 
in London, and purchased a couple of 
carriages. Ofcourse, he would have to 
pay the duty on those carriages. But he 
left a dozen carriages at home in Aus- 
tralia. Would the right hon. Gentleman 
claim Carriage Duty on the 12 carriages 
in Australia as well as upon the two in 
London? The same thing would apply 
to dogs. The man might have two dogs 
here and 20 in Australia. He (Mr. 
Macfarlane) could see no difference what- 
ever between the cases of the Dog and 
the Carriage Tax and the Income Tax 
in this matter, except that the amount 
to be obtained by the last-named tax 
would be much better worth having than 
that which would be realized by either 
of the others; and this might influence 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to some 
extent. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that if a man came into this country he 
must pay not only for what he brought 
with him, but also for what he left be- 
hind. That reminded him of the old 
story of the showman, who was in the 
habit of informing visitors to his booth— 
‘You cannot go in without paying ; but 
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the right hon. Gentleman went really 
much further than this, for the right 
hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ You must pay 
whether you come in or not; and if you 
do come in yourself, you must pay for 
everything belonging to you which you 
leave behind.’’ With these remarks, 
he begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 41, after the words “five 
pence,” to insert the words—* Provided, That 
the tax payable under Schedule D in the case 
of persons residing in the United Kingdom, 
but having no place of business therein, and 
not carrying on any trade therein, but deriving 
their income from the profit upon trade in 
places outside of the United rie ex shall be 
upon the amount of such profits transmitted to 
and received by them within the United King- 
dom.” —(Mr. Macfarlane.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, the ques- 
tion raised by the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Carlow was an exceed- 
ingly important one. It was important 
not only in its bearing on English inte- 
rests, but also in its bearing on inter- 
national rights. Going back some dis- 
tance, he should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the principle 
which was adopted by the establishment 
of the Income Tax. It superseded the 
principle of indirect taxation; and the 
consequence was that the principle was 
laid down that all property which arose 
in this country under the protection of 
the law, and all money which was ex- 
pended in the country, were liable to be 
taxed. If they taxed all the property 
created in this country, thay taxed 
everything which really constituted the 
income of the people, and they need not, 
also, tax the expenditure. If the other 
countries of Europe and the world fol- 
lowed the rule of England, and taxed 
all the property created in their several 
jurisdictions, it was plain that, sup- 
posing we taxed foreign property on its 
arrival here, it was taxed twice over. 
He did not pretend that this was always 
an evil to be avoided, because many 
people who resided in this country, and 
had property created abroad, had in 
England the advantage of expending 


| it under the protection and shelter of 
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an obligation to contribute to the 
expenses of the English Government. 
Looking at it in that light, the whole 
subject divided itself under four heads. 
The Government might tax incomes 
created in this country and expended 
in this country; they might tax in- 
comes which were created abroad and 


expended in this country; they might | 


tax properties created abroad and intro- 
duced into this country for expenditure ; 
and, lastly, they might—and this was 
the point now at issue—attempt to 
tax incomes created abroad and not 
brought into thiscountry. He admitted 
that, with regard to the three first of 
these categories, it was reasonable to 
place them within the grasp of the tax- 
collector; but he held, most clearly and 
distinctly, that neither in law nor in 
equity had they the slightest claim to 
tax property created abroad and not 


brought into this country. The Govern- | 


ment claimed to call upon everybody 
who came to this country on pleasure, 
or who resided here, to make a return 
of all the income they possessed in any 
part of the world. As the hon. Member 
for Carlow had just pointed out, people 
might spend their thousands a-year here, 
and have tens of thousands accumulated 
in some other country, and the Govern- 
ment could ask them to make a return 
of all the property they possessed, both 
here and elsewhere, for the purpose of 
taxation. He looked upon this as a 
monstrous injustice, as an infraction of 
International Law and right, and he 


said it was a process for which the Go- | 


vernment could find no justification in 
the Statute Book. He called the at- 
tention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to this last fact as one which might, 
perhaps, weigh more with him than any 
other. If the right hon. Gentleman would 
examine the Statutes on this subject, he 
would find that in describing property, 
whether it arose from securities, trade, 
or manufactures, or insurance, it was 
always brought to this test—that it was 
to be charged at the place of entry. Not 
a single exception to that rule was to be 
found. He had some extracts from the 
Statutes bearing on the subject; and he 
found that in Section 108 of the original 
Income Tax Act it was provided that 
profits or gains arising from foreign 
sources were chargeable at the place 
where they had been first entered. 
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Section 29 of the same Act was to a 
similar effect. Again, in the 16 & 19 
Viect., it was provided that nothing in 
the first-named Act was to except any 
person resident in any part of the United 
Kingdom with reference to the profits 
or gains received from or out of any 
possessions or securities in any other of 
Her Majesty’s Dominions. These were 
|the ruling enactments, and there was 
| not a single word in them which gave 
| the slightest authority for the action 
;now attempted by the Inland Reve- 
| nue Commissioners — namely, that of 
taxing properties which did not come 
to this country at all. The authori- 
ties, by this ‘‘ fad” of administration, 
called on men to do something which 
under the law they had no right to do, 
and which was an infraction of the law. 
It had never been the practice, until 
recently, to charge with Income Tax 
profits of this kind. The other day he 
put a Question to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the subject. He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners were 
justified in calling on people to them- 
| selves assess properties which they did 
(not bring into this country, and the 
right hon. Gentleman’s reply was that 
they were. Then, if they considered 
themselves justified in doing that, the 
Committee would be justified in affirm- 
|ing the principle of the hon. Member 
| for Carlow’s Amendment, and in saying 
‘that such a gross infringement of inter- 
| national rights and of the law of justice 
to individuals ought no longer to be 
| tolerated. He had very great confidence, 
indeed, in supporting the proposition of 
the hon. Member. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Currpers) said, that a tew 
nights ago he had to defend the exist- 
ing arrangements with respect to Free 
Trade against the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Ecroyd). One of that hon. 
Member’s great complaints was that 
there was a tendency to make large in- 
vestments in foreign countries rather 
than at home, and the answer was that 
the persons making those investments 
abroad were liable to pay Income Tax on 
them. To-night he had to meet the op- 
posite charge, for the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Macfarlane), and his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hubbard), complained that 
persons carrying on trade here were not 
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allowed to make foreign investments, in 
cases where the proceeds of those invest- 
ments did not come home, but were re- 
invested in foreign countries, without 

aying a tax upon them. He (Mr. 
Childers) differed equally from the hon. 
Member for Preston, who condemned 
these investments, and his right hon. 
Friend, who would have them untaxed. 
The right hon. Gentleman had used very 
hard words about this law, both with 
respect to its principle and its admi- 
nistration, and had quoted rather co- 
piously from a Paper referring to various 
Statutes on the subject. He would 
respectfully state that he was ac- 
quainted with the extracts from the 
Statutes to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred ; but they had no bear- 
ing whatever on the law as it had been 
laid down during the whole of the pre- 
sent century. Since the Income Tax was 
introduced during the French War, the 
principle had always been that annual 
profits or gains coming to persons re- 
siding in the United Kingdom, and 
accruing from trade, whether the 
same should be carried on in the 
United Kingdom or elsewhere, were 
subject to the Income Tax. Two cases 
which had been decided in this cen- 
tury proved that this was the state of 
the law. Of these, one was settled in 
1808, and was the case of a man living 
at Hemel Hempsted, in Hertfordshire ; 
and the other, which related to a mer- 
chant in the town of Hull, was settled 
in 1810. In both these cases the con- 
tention was that the profits made out 
of the Kingdom, if they did not come into 
the Kingdom, were not, and should not 
be, subject to Income Tax. In both 
cases, also, the decisions of the authorities 
were to the effect that those profits were 
subject to Income Tax, and this had 
been the universal decision of the au- 
thorities ever since. All subsequent 
decisions had followed these decisions, 
as forming a distinct rule; and such 
a rule had been universally observed 
and acted upon ever since as the law. 
If persons making profits in business 
carried on abroad had not returned them, 
we might be sorry they had not observed 
the law; but the law was very plain, and, 
as arule, such profits were returned, and 
the taxes were paid upon them. He 
wished to say a few thi as to one con- 
tention of his right hon. Friend and his 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlow. 
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They said that the question of expen- 
diture ought to be considered in con- 
nection with the subject when one came 
to deal with the equity of the case; and 
they urged that money derived from 
investments abroad, and which was not 
brought into this country, did not repre- 
sent any expenditure in this country, and 
therefore should not be subject to In- 
come Tax. He would, however, remind 
the Committee that the Income Tax had 
not anything to do with expenditure. 
It was levied upon income, and not 
upon expenditure; andif they laid down 
such a rule as that which the right hon. 
Gentleman suggested, people who might 
have large incomes, but who spent very 
little, would claim exemption from a tax 
levied in such a way. The principle of the 
Income Tax was that a certain tax should 
be levied on income, and he was not now 
going to question whether that principle 
was good or bad. They had to deal 
with it as they found it; and if they 
introduced this element of expenditure 
they would land themselves in endless 
trouble. There was one other point to 
whether he would call the attention of 
the Committee. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had admitted that it would be per- 
fectly fair for a man trading abroad to 
pay Income Tax on the profits thus 
made if those profits were remitted to 
this country ; but he had contended that 
if they were not so remitted, and were 
re-invested abroad, he should not pay 
Income Tax on them. Well, what would 
be the result of adopting a system of 
this kind? They would have, un- 
doubtedly, one law for the rich and 
another for the poor. The merchant of 
small means, who brought home for his 
own benefit the profits he made abroad, 
would be subject to the payment of 
Income Tax on them; but the more 
wealthy merchant, who re - invested 
abroad, would escape Income Tax on 
such re-investments. Thus, the wealthy 
houses would escape a large amount 
of Income Tax; whereas the poorer 
houses would be compelled to pay the 
tax upon the whole amount of their 
profits. The plain and simple rule which 
now existed was the best—namely, that 
the Income Tax was payable on the 
profits made by persons who resided in 
this country, wherever those profits were 
made. If they once made any exception 
to this rule they landed themselves in 
inconsistency and difficulty; and he 
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hoped the Committee would not approve 
of the principle of the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Carlow. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had dealt with a case which 
was not touched by his Amendment at 
all—namely, the case of persons trading 
in England. His Amendment referred 
to persons residing in this country, and 
not trading at all. Again, the Amend- 
ment did not touch upon the question 
of expenditure. He admitted that the 
Income Tax was chargeable on in- 
come. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): That is quite 
true; but I had to answer both the 
hon. Gentleman and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hubbard), who did not 
follow the same line of argument. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, the 
Amendment under discussion did not 
stand on the ground of levying the tax 
on expenditure. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had referred to the case of a merchant 
trading in Hull in 1810, who was de- 
clared liable to be taxed on the income 
he made from trading in other countries. 
But that was not the kind of case he 
proposed to except from the payment of 
Income Tax. The case his Amendment 
referred to was that of persons not 
trading in this country, or doing any 
business in this country. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not really touched 
the point of the Amendment at all. 

TueCHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) remarked, that 
one of the cases he had quoted had been 
that of a person carrying on business in 
Hull; but the other had been that of a 

erson who was not carrying on business 
in this country. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he should 
be glad to know if the second case to 
which the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred had been a ruling case; and if 
persons in a similar position had been 
charged with Income Tax from that day 
to this? 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer accused him of intro- 
ducing a new element into the question, 
he begged to observe that he was making 
a concession to the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners, by placing under their grasp 
propertics coming from abroad and ex- 
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pended in this country. He would draw 
the attention of the Committee to an 
imaginary case. He would assume that 
there was a wine merchant here with 
large establishments in Oporto. He had 
a house in London and one in Portugal, 
and made £20,000 a-year by his busi- 
ness. Whether he spent all this or not, 
and whether he was an individual or 
the representative of a Company, he 
was bound to make a return of the whole 
of the £20,000 for taxation. But sup- 
posing the same individual had a share 
in a mine in Mexieo, and was called on 
to return the profits of that mine, which 
had not brought a farthing into this 
country for years, he was under no ob- 
ligation to do so. It was not at alla 
question of rich or poor, large or small 
houses. Every person established in 
business here, with a foreign trade, 
was bound to make a return of every 
farthing he made by that business at 
home and abroad; but in the case of a 
foreign business in which he had a 
share, or of a foreign property, and the 
profits of which were accruing abroad, 
in that case the Government had no 
right to demand a return, except for so 
much as might be received in this 
country. All the Amendment sought was 
to prevent the Government pursuing a 
course which would be equally futile 
and unjust. 

Mr. MACFARLANE observed, that 
the discussion. had turned entirely on 
persons in trade; but he wished to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
in the case of a personal investment of 
a large sum in securities, he claimed a 
return for Income Tax of the income 
arising from the whole of those invest- 
ments, or whether he contented himself 
with a charge on what came into the 
United Kingdom? The rule was that, as 
regarded interest arising from securities 
out of the United Kingdom, the duty was 
to be assessed on the amount which had 
been, or would be, received in the United 
Kingdom in the course of the year. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttprrs) said, that if the 
profits came as trade profits into Sche- 
dule D they would be chargeable; but 
if they did not so come into that Sche- 
dule they would not be chargeable. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, that in the 
case he had mentioned the profits did 


come within Schedule D. 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had endeavoured 
to lay down the law clearly and fairly ; 
but, at the same time, he thought his 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Macfarlane) had been thoroughly 
justified in bringing forward the ques- 
tion, and that the arguments were en- 
tirely in his favour. It was quite im- 
possible, in practice, for the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Childers) to carry the 
law as it stood into practical operation. 
He would illustrate what he said by 
citing one or two cases that might, 
and would probably, arise. Suppose an 
Australian had made a large sum of 
money in sheep farming, and came to 
London and took a house, did anyone 
think it would be fair to ask him to pay 
the full amount of Income Tax here on 
his whole property in Australia, in ad- 
dition to Income Tax on the money sent 
to London tohim? Take a German— 
the late Prince Batthyany, for instance 
—who had a large amount of property 
in Germany, or Austria, or Hungary. 
Suppose he had property in the funds, 
on which the dividends were paid in the 
country in which the funds existed, was 
it to be considered that he should pay 
Income Tax on the coupons in that 
foreign country and in this country as 
well? It was clear the contention of 
the right hon. Gentleman could not hold 
water, and that, in practice, the scheme 
he proposed must break down. If a 
person held a small amount of foreign 
bonds, he could very well have the cou- 
pons paid through an English banker 
and pay Income Tax on them; but 
where there was a large sum in ques- 
tion the law would be sure to be 
evaded, and the Income Tax would be 
sure not to be paid. Seeing how cer- 
tain it was that the law would be evaded, 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would do well to agree to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GORST said, that, according to 
the doctrine of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Income Tax must be paid 
twice over. Let them take the case of 
a man domiciled in this country who 
derived the whole of his income from 
Italian funds, and had only part of the 
profits remitted to him in this country. 
According to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he was bound to pay Income 
Tax not only on the amount he received 
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here, and had protection for under Eng- 
lish laws, but upon the whole of his 
profits. A member of an Italian Com- 
pany domiciled in England would not 
only have to pay Income Tax on his 
profits in Italy, but, according to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
whole of those profits in England also. 
Take the case of an English subject 
domiciled in Italy, and the Italian Go- 
vernment demanding a second tax on 
the income he might derive from funds 
invested in England which already 
paid Income Tax in England. An at- 
tempt of that kind had been recently 
made in Italy, and our Foreign Office 
had intervened on behalf of the British 
subject domiciled in Italy, and had taken 
pains to point out to the Italian Go- 
vernment the extreme injustice of their 
demand. It was fair enough, said the 
British Government, to charge the British 
subject domiciled in their country on the 
whole of the income he derived under 
the protection of their laws; but it was 
a monstrous thing to attempt to make 
the British subject resident in their 
country pay Income Tax on funds which 
were not derived under the protection 
of their laws. No one saw the injustice 
of the demand more clearly than the 
British Government. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers) said, he was not 
aware of the case referred to by the hon. 
and learned Member. The simple prin- 
ciple on which they proceeded was that 
the whole trade income should be taxed. 
If they adopted any other they would 
have to inquire in each case whether, in 
fact, the Income Tax had been paid in 
the foreign country or not. 

Mr. PUGH said, it did not seem 
to him that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had even yet answered the 
question. The question was this—if a 
man who had a certain amount of capi- 
tal invested in foreign securities, and 
did not receive profits from those secu- 
rities in this country, should he be liable 
to pay Income Tax? To his mind, the 
answer should be, clearly not. The pro- 
fits received in the foreign country might 
be left in the hands of a partner and 
treated as capital, and in such a case it 
would be most unjust to tax them in 
England. Was there no difference be- 
tween money invested in Foreign Loans: 
and money invested in a business in a, 
foreign country ? 
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Mr. BIGGAR considered the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not given 
a sufficient answer to the question put 
to him by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst). The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think it was very material 
whether the Income Tax was paid on 
dividends or on the profits of a business 
carried on in a foreign country; but he 
(Mr. Biggar) did not look upon it as an 
important matter at all, for if a person 
did not pay Income Tax on the profits 
he received out of a business in a foreign 
country he would be sure to pay some 
other tax in regard to those profits. 
What was complained of was that they 
should be taxed twice over. It seemed 
to him very clear that profits made in a 
foreign country should not pay Income 
Tax, unless those profits were really 
brought into this country. If they 
were brought to England and spent 
here, no doubt they ought to be taxed. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 99; 
Noes 158: Majority 59.—(Div. List, 
No. 92.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Provisions of Income Tax 
Acts to apply to duties hereby granted) 
agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Provisions as to duty on 
dividends, &c. paid prior to passing of 
this Act) agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Assessment of income 
under Schedules (A.) and (B.) and of 
the inhabited house duties for the year 
1883-4. 32 & 33 Vict. c. 67.) 


Mr. HICKS said, he very much ob- 
ected to the clause, which appeared to 
im to be at the root of the objection to 
the Bill. It introduced an entirely novel 
principle and practice into the way in 
which the Income Tax was collected and 
assessed. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): I can assure 
the hon. Member this is the customary 
clause which is inserted in every Bill of 
this character. There is nothing novel 
in it. 

Mr. HIOKS said, he was very sorry 
if he had misunderstood the clause ; but 
he wished to know what “ assessors and 
surveyors” of the Income Tax were? 
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He understood what the assessors were 
—they were officers appointed by the 
local authorities of the country; but, as 
he read the clause, the surveyors were 
officials appointed by the Government. 
If he had misread the clause, he could 
only say that he was sorry for having 
taken up the time of the Committee un- 
necessarily. If it was not intended to 
interfere with the present system there 
was no objection to the clause; but if 
the present system was to be altered the 
Committee had a right to call on the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to state distinctly what 
the alterations were. 

Tae CHANCELLORor rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, he was 
sorry to interrupt the hon. Member just 
now ; but the object of his interruption 
had been to point out that this was the 
customary clause in the second and third 
year of the assessment. The first year 
was the local assessment; but during 
the second and third years there was 
nothing but formal work to be done, as 
provided for under the clause. 

Mr. HICKS: Am I to understand 
that there is to be no alteration in the 
present system ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): None. 

Mr. HICKS: In that case I will not 
go on with my objection. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Provisions of Income Tax 
Acts to apply to duties to be granted for 
succeeding year) agreed to. 


Parr III.—Cottzecrion or Inoome 
Tax. 


Clause 13 (Extension and construction 
of this part of Act. 43 & 44 Vict. 
ce. 19.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CurLpers): On this clause, 
as it is the first clause in Part III. of 
the Bill, the Committee will expect to 
hear from me some explanation of the 
change which it is proposed to make in 
the collection of the Income Tax under 
Schedules D and E. Under the present 
system in Scotland, in Ireland, and in 
about one-eighth of the towns of Eng- 
land, while the collection and assessment 
under Schedules A and B, and the assess- 
ment under Schedules D and Eare made 
by the local officers, the collection under 
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Schedules D and E are effected by the 
officers of the Inland Revenue. But in 
the other districts—in Ireland, Scotland, 
and about one-eighth of the English towns 
—the collections under Schedules D and 
E are effected by the officers appointed 
by the local Commissioners of Income 
Tax. We propose by this clause, as I 
have amended it, that as vacancies occur 
in those collectorships the collection 
shall be transferred to the officers of 
Inland Revenue, on the condition that 
the Treasury is satisfied in each case 
that the change will produce an economy. 
The Committee will observe that the pro- 
vision isin Section 14. What is proposed 
is, that where it will be found advan- 
tageous to the Public Service, and an 
economy, that the collection under Sche- 
dules D and E should be transferred 
to officers of Inland Revenue; that 
transfer shall take place, not as against 
existing collectors, but on the voidance 
of office by them. I will state the rea- 
sons for the proposed change. The 
collection of Income Tax under Sche- 
dules D and E is a very delicate mat- 
ter. The collection under Schedules A 
and B is similar to the receipt of 
rates. There is no secrecy as to the 
amount at which houses and property 
are assessed, and that collection may 
well goon in the hands to which it is 
now entrusted. But the Income Tax 
under Schedule D relates to the profits 
in trade. The system of employing 
locally-appointed collectors is open to 
the objection that by the process of 
collection a man gets to know the in- 
come of his neighbours. For these 
reasons the system of transfer from the 
local to the Imperial officer has been 
steadily going on. Whenever such a 
thing takes place as the failure of the 
local authorities to appoint an officer, 
or an officer’s unwillingness to give se- 
curity, from that day the collection of 
Income Tax under Schedule D is trans- 
ferred to a responsible collector on 
salary, from an irresponsible official on 
poundage. Parliament has thus, in Scot- 
land and Ireland altogether, and step 
by step in England, decided to transfer 
this collection from the irresponsible 
collector on poundage to a responsible 
collector on salary—that is, a public 
officer. In support of this view I may 
state that for three years the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce recommended us 
to make this change, and in each year I 
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think unanimously ; and in the last year 
not only was a recommendation arrived 
at by the Chambers of Commerce, who 
may be understood to represent in the 
main the trade of the country, but Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd, who used to sit in 
this House, and was then President of 
the Chamber, was requested to address 
a letter in August, 1876, on the subject 
to the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in which, in describing the objections to 
the present practice, he, on behalf of 
the whole of the Chambers of Commerce, 
used these words— 

“ The system is, further, objectionable to the 
taxpayer, inasmuch as it reveals the amount of 
tax paid, and, consequently, of income enjoyed 
by him, to a neighbour who may possibly be 
his rival in trade.” 

These words, I think, sum up very simply 
the objections which are felt by a very 
large proportion of traders to the con- 
tinuance of the present system. But I 
have another reason which I think will 
have some weight with the Committee, 
and that is the extravagance of the pre- 
sent system, and the very decided 
economy which will result from the 
change. The present charge for the 
collection under Schedule D is £52,000; 
and, after very careful inquiry, we com- 
pute the charge under the system we 
propose, when the whole of England is 
brought under it, at £21,100; so that 
there will be in the end a saving of . 
£30,900 a-year. I may take particular 
districts which we have carefully in- 
quired into. I will take, for instance, 
the collection in London. The whole 
amount of poundage received at the 
present time by collectors in London 
is about £41,000 a-year. Of this amount, 
£26,000 is in connection with Schedules 
A and B, and therefore would not be 
affected by the change; but the pound- 
age under Schedules D and E in London 
is £15,438. There is no doubt that 
the whole of the Tax could be collected 
through the Inland Revenue at a cost of 
£4,500, so that in London alone there 
would be a saving of nearly £11,000. 
I may say that I allow in that calcula- 
tion for the possibility of having, in 
some cases, to increase the poundage on 
account of other Schedules. There have 
been two arguments set up as practical 
reasons why this change should not be 
made. ‘The first is, that if we make it 
the collection of the Income Tax will be 
slower than it now is; and that in that 
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way the Government would be the 
losers. We have carefully considered 
that argument, and I will give one or 
two facts as the result. I have taken 
the collection of last year. I find that 
in Birmingham, from which there has 
come a strong request on the part of 
certain persons that the collection should 
not be interfered with, the amount of 
tax under D and E collected before 
the end of March was 50 per cent, or 
one-half of the whole amount. In the 
same way, the amount collected in South- 
wark was 63 per cent; in Marylebone, 
73 percent ; in Manchester, 64 per cent; 
but when we turn to the towns where 
the collection has been already trans- 
ferred to the public officers we find a 
very different result. In Bristol the 
amount collected at the end of March, 
instead of being 50 and 60 per cent, is 
96 per cent; in Bradford, 83 per cent; 
in Bolton, 91 per cent; and in War- 
rington, 92 per cent; and the fact is, 
that whereas, under the present system, 
the collection is extraordinarily unequal, 
and in many large towns extremely slow, 
where the collection has been trans- 
ferred it is tolerably equal, and the 
collection is considerably more rapid. 
But there is one other argument which 
I have heard lately, and as to which I 
should like to give some facts to the 
Committee. It has been stated by hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side that the 
result of the present system is that, 
from the collectors knowing the habits 
and circumstances of those from whom 
they collect, they are able to apply to 
them at the right time; and that, there- 
fore, the amount of bad debts is much 
less than it will be if the collection is 
transferred to Government officials. As 
to that, I have also made careful in- 
quiry; and the result is that, so far 
from the amount of collection in respect 
to bad debts being larger under the old 
system than under the new system, the 
bad debts under the old system are 
about 2 per cent, whereas, under the 
new system, they are only about | per 
cent, so that on that point—which, when 
I first heard it, strongly impressed me— 
the result is exactly the opposite of that 
stated. The tax is more equably levied 
and better brought in under the new 
system than under the old; and from 
Liverpool downwards, where the new 
system is in force, I have not received 
a single complaint; whereas my box is 
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full of complaints from taxpayers, under 
the old system, that their neighbours 
have not paid their tax, all of which 
points to the inexpediency of entrusting 
this collection to persons who are not 
responsible public officers ; and the ex- 
pediency of transferring it to those 
who are responsible to the Government. 
These are the main reasons why we pro- 
pose thechange. I hope the Committee 
will adopt this plan, which not only is 
proposed by me, but was proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1879; 
and that, this done, we shall, at any rate, 
carry out steadily and slowly the prin- 
ciple which has been adopted by Parlia- 
ment during the last few years—namely, 
wherever the opportunity occurs, gra- 
dually transfer the collection under Sche- 
dule D to salaried officers of the Govern- 
ment. Clause 13 is merely formal; the 
actual clause is the 14th. Clause 13 
says that the Bill shall only apply to 
England; but, as a matter of fact, the 
system we propose already applies to 
Scotland and Ireland; and, therefore, 
we can only apply it to England. I 
hope the proposal will receive the ap- 
proval of the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. SLAGG said, he was most un- 
willing to stand in the way of what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said 
would be a great public advantage ; but 
he must ask for an assurance on one or 
two points before he could assent to this 
striking change, which really aimed at 
the alteration of what might be con- 
sidered the Constitutional collection of 
the Income Tax, and which was a serious 
step in the direction of compulsory cen- 
tralization. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer based his plea for this altera- 
tion on three grounds—public demands, 
great economy, and celerity in the collec- 
tion of taxes. He did not wish to stand 
in the way of progress; but he must 
represent to the Committee. opinions 
which had reached him of such irresis- 
tible force that it would be a dereliction 
of duty not to place them before the 
Committee. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stated that there was a strong 
popular feeling in favour of this altera- 
tion, which was expressed by a number 
of letters in his possession. But since 
it became a matter of publio notoriety 
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that he (Mr. Slagg) was taking an in- 
terest in this matter, he had received a 
vast number of letters, and amongst 
them those in favour of the change were 
infinitesimally small in number; while 
those expressing a strong desire to ad- 
here to the present system were ex- 
ceedingly numerous. Of course, the 
system of Petitions was received with 
more or less cynicism by the House; 
but he thought Petitions might be 
weighed as well as counted. There were 
over 100 Petitions from influential rate- 
payers praying that the present state of 
things might be continued; and with 
regard to a Petition he had presented 
from Manchester, if he were to collect 
all the names to which he attached the 
greatest weight on any matter he could 
hardly collect a more influential list than 
those on that Petition. The same might 
be said in regard to a Petition from the 
City of London. The names of the lead- 
ing merchants and bankers and Chair- 
men of great public Companies had been 
appended to Petitions to the same effect. 
What would this alteration do? It pro- 
vided for the dismissal of one set of 
officials in order to appoint another set 
to do precisely the same thing. He 
gratefully acknowledged the concession 
made by the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the continuance of the present 
collectors, although he was not specially 
concerned in their class grievances. It 
was said that this change was proposed 
on the ground of economy, and the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that this plan 
had worked well in Ireland; but he 
should like to call attention to the ex- 
pense of its operation in Ireland. The 
receipts in that country for Property and 
Income Tax last year were £462,980, 
while the poundage paid to Govern- 
ment officers amounted to £10,500, or 24 
per cent. In England the net receipts 
were £8,653,364, while the poundage 
amounted to £122,500, or 14 per cent, 
Of course, he would be told that the 
circumstances of Ireland were somewhat 
different, and that the cost was propor- 
tionately greater ; yet this disparity was 
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although they were on a small scale they 
would serve for illustration. At Enfield 
the officers’ salaries last year amounted 
to £1,010, whereas the poundage under 
the old system was only £223. At Toot- 
ing the poundage was £40, whereas the 
new collector’s salary came to £145. 
The cost of collecting the taxes under 
the old system, it should be remembered, 
included offices, furniture, stationery, 
and all other charges. As to the in- 
efficiency of the present collectors, he 
should like more proof. The evidence 
in his possession was entirely in favour 
of the present collectors, and he had not 
met with any objections on the ground 
of a want of reticence on the part of the 
collectors with regard to their neigh- 
bours, which seemed to create so great 
an impression on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. There was, indeed, strong 
evidence of general satisfaction with 
the present state of affairs; and he 
would refer, in support of that state- 
ment, to the Petition from the City of 
London. There were on that Petition 
some names which must appeal in great 
force to the Committee—for instance, 
Mr. Thomson Hankey, the Right Hon. 
J. G. Hubbard, Sir Thomas Chambers, 
the Chairman of the London and St. 
Catherine’s Dock Company, Alderman 
Waterlow, Mr. W. H. Heath, and many 
others of great influence. In that Peti- 
tion they said they were perfectly satis- 
fied with the present state of things, and 
they further complimented the collectors 
in their speedy collection of the tax. But 
his strongest objection to the change was 
that it was not being done ina thorough 
manner. He should have no objection to 
discussing a complete change ; but here, 
instead of the whole of the Schedules 
being transferred to the Excise officers, 
they were split up in a manner which 
would cause great public inconvenience 
and annoyance. He had read a letter 
from a collector in Hulme, in his own 
constituency, where this experiment had 
been tried, and he stated that in nearly 
all cases the taxpayers under Schedules 
A & B also paid under Schedules D and 


very remarkable. But this plan had | E, so that the whole of the taxes could be 
been tried in Liverpool, and he had | collected with the greatest convenience 


strong reason to believe that there was | 
no great economy under the new system | 
in Liverpool ; and the right hon. Gentle- | 
man had not stated, and probably could | 


not state, what the cost had been. But 


other experiments had been made, and | 


by the same persons. As to complaints 
with regard to disclosures by collectors, 
what was to prevent the Excise officers 
also making disclosures? Instead of one 
person able to make disclosures there 
would, in future, be two, because the 
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present collectors would still act as as- 
sessors ; and he knew of nothing in re- 
gard to ordinary Excise officers which 
would serve asa safeguard for reticence. 
The Committee must bear in mind that it 
was now open to any community to alter 
the present system, and adopt the one 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
proposed. Taxpayers might also select a 
number of methods of paying Income 
Tax which would avoid the possibility of 
disclosures to their neighbours ; but very 
few availed themselves of these oppor- 
tunities. He ventured to bring these 
facts before the Committee, because they 
had been brought under his notice by 
influential authorities, and because he 
thought they were entitled to the con- 
sideration of the Committee. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was anxious to say a few words, 
because his name, and that of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had been 
brought before the Committee in conse- 
quence of a clause having been intro- 
duced into the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill when he had the honour 
of being Secretary to the Treasury, 
under the late Government. When they 
introduced that clause they believed—as 
he had no doubt the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer now believed—that 
there were a vast number of complaints 
throughcut the country as to the present 
mode of collecting the Income Tax; and 
the facts the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated to-night as to the disclosures, 
and the delicate nature of the matter to 
be dealt with by the collectors, as rea- 
sons for an alteration of the system, were 
so pressed upon the late Government by 
the Inland Revenue authorities that a 
clause similar to that now proposed was 
introduced into the Bill. But what did 
they find? They found almost imme- 
diately the same storm as had arisen 
round the right hon. Gentleman now; 
and they were so satisfied by the 
evidence produced that the proposal 
would not be beneficial that they with- 
drew the clause, and substituted for 
it a clause giving the option which 
was now law. They introduced aclause 
making it optional for a locality to 
go to the Inland Revenue and place 
themselves in the hands of the Govern- 
ment collectors if they thought the 
existing mode of collection was objec- 
tionable. Since that time there had not 
been such a large number of people who 
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had availed themselves of that option as 
to show that the grievance was of such 
force as to necessitate a reversion to what 
was at first proposed. He would remind 
the Committee that besides the option 
being in the Bill, every taxpayer had 
the option called to his mind every time 
the papers were sent out. He was 
asked under which head he would be 
taxed, and he had only to notify that 
he desired to be taxed by the Excise 
officers to be freed from all inconveni- 
ence, such as was suggested. As to the 
advantages of this scheme, the right 
hon. Gentleman stated, in the first place, 
that all objections would be got rid of; 
but he thought he had shown that the 
complaints had not been of such a 
character as to render the alteration 
necessary. In the next place, the right 
hon. Gentleman told them they were to 
have a saving effected by this proposal. 
Well, he (Sir Henry Selwin-1bbetson) 
would not set up his knowledge against 
the power of acquiring knowledge which 
the right hon. Gentleman possessed in 
regard to such a subject; but the cases 
which had been submitted to him showed 
that in consequence of the change a 
larger amount would have to be paid for 
collection than was now paid to the local 
collectors. The hon. Member who last 
addressed the House (Mr. Slagg) had 
mentioned one or two cases—one, no 
doubt, dated some time back ; but there 
were several others in which it appeared 
that the amount paid to the Inland Re- 
venue collectors since the transfer took 
place was in excess of the amount paid 
to the local collectors. And they ought 
not to lose sight of this favt—which 
formed one of the most important 
features of the case —that if they 
handed over the collection of these 
taxes to the officers of the Inland Re- 
venue, there would not be the same 
guarantee which existed at present that 
the feelings of the people would be re- 
spected as far as possible, and a know- 
ledge of their circumstances considered 
in the manner in which it ought to be 
considered. A hard-and-fast line would 
have to be drawn, and the demands of 
the collectors would be made without 
any consideration for the feelings or the 
means of the people, all of whieh cir- 
eumstances were taken into considera- 
tion by the local collectors, who knew 
the people’s circumstances under the 
present system, and that was a fact 
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which now made the Income Tax more 
popular than it otherwise would be. By 
the change of system now proposed, 
much would be done to increase the un- 
popularity of a tax which was certainly 
not very popular in this country. These 
were reasons which convinced the late 
Government, in 1879, that they made a 
mistake in proposing this very system, 
and which obliged them to withdraw 
the proposal, and substitute for it one 
which left it optional with the taxpayers 
themselves to say whether the tax should 
be collected by the Inland Revenue 
officials or by the local collectors. He 
believed that that would be found now, 
as the late Government found it in 
1879, the better course to adopt; and he 
trusted that the Government would see 
their way not to insist on the proposal 
they had made. He felt convinced that 
if they did insist on it it would result in 
a great deal of harm to the collection of 
the tax ; and not only would that be the 
case, but it would never realize the 
sanguine expectations of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as to a saving in the 
collection. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, his hon. Friend 
who had just sat down had reminded 
them of the fact that the late Government 
made a proposal of this kind which was 
afterwards withdrawn; and no doubt 
his hon. Friend, who was then Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, had given the 
correct reason for that withdrawal. Of 
course, it was impossible to make any 
change, however much ultimate benefit 
it might promise, without giving to the 
class who might be interfered with by 
the change a very strong motive to use 
whatever power they possessed in stimu- 
lating opposition to it, even though it 
might be a public improvement. No 
doubt, the opposition, as his hon. Friend 
the Member for Manchester (Mr. Slagg) 
had said, came from all parts of the 
Kingdom. It came from those who, 
when they found that under this Bill 
they would suddenly be removed from 
Office, naturally felt very much aggrieved, 
and they could make their voices heard, 
and applied to all their friends and 
neighbuurs to assist them in preventing 
the carrying out of such proposals. He 
thought the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had met his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Manchester in a perfectly fair 
manner, and had recognized the feelings 
of that class whose mouthpiece the hon. 
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Member for Manchester had been that 
night, because the right hon. Gentleman 
had now put the matter in this position 
—that no existing Income Tax collector 
would be displaced, and that only as 
vacancies occurred in the existing body 
of collectors would the collection be 
placed in the hands of the officials of the 
Government. This was a matter which 
would commend itself to the Committee, 
not only on the ground of economy, but 
also because it would, he was satisfied, 
bring about a great improvement in the 
efficiency of the collection of the tax. 
When hon. Gentlemen talked of centrali- 
zation, he knew that centralization had 
been increasing, and he was as much 
opposed to it as any hon. Member could 
be; but it certainly did appear to him 
that the Government taxation ought to 
be collected by the Government officers, 
and that was a kind of centralization 
which he could not object to. As the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated, 
the new method of collection had been 
tried in the borough which he (Mr. 
Rylands) did not now represent, but 
with which he was connected —the 
boroughof Warrington. In that borough 
they had now had an experience of both 
systems ; and the result was that the old 
system had proved to be a most unsatis- 
factory system, while, so far as he could 
learn, the new system, under which the 
tax was collected by the Excise officers, 
had given perfect satisfaction. As the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated, 
the money was collected promptly under 
the new system ; and, so far as could be 
ascertained, there were no complaints. 
He (Mr. Rylands) wished to remind the 
Committee that in all their towns they 
had these Excise officers, who were paid 
by the Government, and engaged in the 
duty of collecting the taxes; and they 
could certainly be charged with the duty 
of receiving the Income T'ax without the 
necessity of adding very largely to the 
number of officers. In fact, in many 
cases, he had no doubt, there would be 
no necessity for the appointment of ad- 
ditional officers at all—those whoreceived 
the assessed taxes now could easily re- 
ceive the Income Tax as well. As the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had offered 
a compromise, he (Mr. Rylands) hoped 
his hon. Friend the Member for Man- 
chester would be satisfied, and that the 
result would be to effect a considerable 
economy in the Public Service. 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had furnished some arguments 
against the proposal of the Government, 
for if the question of economy ought to 
be chiefly considered, surely the present 
system ought to be adhered to. He 
(Mr. Smith) did not stand there as the 
advocate, in the least degree, of the 
interests of a class. He thought it most 
undesirable that Members of Parliament 
should at any time appear there to re- 
present individuals or classes. His ob- 
jection to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment was an objection founded upon 
principle ; for he thought it most enex- 
pedient, and most undesirable, that what 
seemed to him to be a fundamental alte- 
ration should be made in the law relat- 
ing to the Income Tax, and that the func- 
tions of the Government should be unne- 
cessarily extended. He had for some time 
watched the course of events with regard 
to the functions of Government, and he 
had come to the conclusion that they 
were discharged in a manner which was 
more costly and less efficient on the 
whole than work done for the Govern- 
ment by private means, and by means 
independent of the Government, when 
that work could be accomplished with- 
out the aid of public servants. Insaying 
that, he made no aspersion whatever 
upon the officers, or upon the Commis- 
sioners of the Inland Revenue. He 
believed his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
convinced by the arguments addressed 
to him that the change which was now 
proposed was for the public advantage ; 
and, on the other hand, he had not the 
least doubt that the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, in urging this matter 
on the Government, were perfectly con- 
vinced that it would be accompanied by 
all the advantages which they so strongly 
urged ; but it certainly was opposed to 
the principle on which the Income Tax 
was originally established. [‘‘ No, no!’’ } 
Well, he would quote some words which 
would, he thought, show that he was 
right. He maintained that the prin- 
ciple on which the Income Tax was 
originally established was this — that 
there should be Commissioners repre- 
senting the people who should appoint 
their own clerk, their own assessors, 
and their own collectors; and that, on 
the other hand, the Crown, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the Com- 
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missioners of Inland Revenue should 
have their surveyor and their inspec- 
tor, to see that the Crown received no 
damage, and that the duties, as charged, 
were realized. That was the principle 
of the Act originally, and it remained 
the principle of the Act still. Now, 
what was it that was proposed by the 
change now before the Committee? It 
was proposed that one of the ancient 
safeguards which were thought to be 
necessary in raising the tax originally 
should be done away with. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had properly designated the 
tax asa very delicate tax, which required 
to be dealt with with very great care 
and consideration. It was proposed to 
withdraw one of the original safeguards; 
and, undoubtedly, the officers of the In- 
land Revenue, in the discharge of their 
duty, would show zeal and activity, and 
would press for the recovery and realiza- 
tion of the tax, probably at an earlier 
period in some cases than the ordinary 
collector would do, when acting under 
the directions of the Commissioners. He 
was not sure that that would be an advan- 
tage. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that in the result there would be a 
considerable saving. He (Mr. Smith) 
had never heard any change proposed in 
the way of an extension of public duties 
which was not recommended as an eco- 
nomy. That was always the case; and 
the Inland Revenue, no doubt, believed 
that an economy would resvit from the 
adoption of the present proposal. But 
what was their experience at that mo- 
ment? Why, that the cost of the collec- 
tion of the Revenue was far greater 
now than it was only five, six, or seven 
years ago, when there were similar duties 
to collect. The charge for the collection of 
the Revenue by the Inland Revenue was 
greater now by some £100,0U0 or more 
than it was seven years ago, and the 
amount collected, £1,000,000 a-year less. 
That, he was sure, was a fact known 
to the right hon. Gentleman; and, if 
that was the case, they had better 
leave things as they were with those 
who were responsible for the collec- 
tion of the Income Tax. If, as the 
right hon. Gentleman said was the 
case, there were people who com- 
plained bitterly of the present system, 
and who preferred to have the oflicer of 
the Excise, they could, under the law 
made in 1879, have him at once. The 
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door was open for them. There was no 
difficulty whatever in their way. But 
he (Mr. Smith) did object—and he ob- 
jected on principle to a change which 
he believed to be fraught with mischief, 
and which, he maintained, would en- 
danger the tax itself. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer shook his head when he (Mr. 
Smith) said that the change was opposed 
in principle to the doctrine laid down by 
Sir Robert Peel. He (Mr. Smith) went 
into the Library that evening to look at 
the speech made by Sir Robert Peel in 
introducing the Income Tax in the year 
1842, and he found that Sir Robert Peel 
used these words— 

“T hope that I shall be able to retain that 
provision, because the policy of the law hitherto 
has been with respect to the assessed taxes, and 
it was the principle with respect to the property 
tax, not to make the collection depend upon the 
will of the Government, because it was thought 
more consistent with Constitutional Law to en- 
trust the amount to local parties, and that those 
who may have the confidence of their neigh- 


bours shall be employed for this purpose.””— 
(3 Hansard, [61] 912.) 

There was a sound principle of human 
nature embodied in the views thus ex- 
pressed by Sir Robert Peel. That great 
statesman said it was necessary that 
the collection of the tax should be left 
to the people themselves ; and he (Mr. 
Smith) believed it to be essential that 
the tax should be so collected, so long 
as the people were willing to collect it ; 
and he, therefore, trusted that the Com- 
mittee would accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Slagg), and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself would give way upon the sub- 
ject, when the matter had been so 
strongly urged upon his attention. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that a 
great advantage would be gained by 
getting rid of certain individuals—the 
neighbour, the tradesman in the same 
street, who became acquainted with the 
affairs of his fellow-tradesman, and was 
cognizant of the amount that he paid; 
but he (Mr. Smith) could see no provi- 
sion in the Bill which would relieve that 
tradesman, that neighbour, in the same 
street, from the duty of making the 
assessment. He understood that the 
assessment was to remain with the offi- 
cers appointed by the Commissioners ; 
and they would, therefore, have the 
tradesman, the neighbour resident in 
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the same street, making the assessment, 
while there would be the addition of a 
good many Excise officers to make the 
collection. That, he thought, was clear 
as the Bill now stood; and if it were 
intended that Excise officers, or other 
persons not appointed by the Commis- 
sioners, were to make the assessment, 
then new provisions of a very grave and 
serious character would have to be intro- 
duced into the Bill in order to effect that 
object, and he believed they would make 
the raising of this tax at all a very diffi- 
cult and a very serious work. 

Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
he did not desire to trouble the Com- 
mittee at any length; but, as an Income 
Tax Commissioner in the City of London 
for 10 years, he felt bound to say a few 
words. He could say, without hesita- 
tion, that there would be no economy in 
the change now proposed; and he was 
sure that any prediction to the contrary 
would not be fulfilled. He thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should, in 
addition to giving them his own opinion 
—which they were all bound to listen 
to with the greatest respect—have fa- 
voured them with some substantial sta- 
tistics showing that where the change 
had been in operation there had been 
a considerable saving of expenditure. 
What was the principle followed in the 
present law of collection? The collec- 
tors now received 14d. in the pound, or 
1-160th per cent, on the amount col- 
lected ; and what he wished to ask was, 
whether it was not the fact that in 
numerous districts where the tax was 
not collected by collectors appointed by 
the Commissioners the Government were 
paying 6d., 8d., 10d., and even 1s. in the 
pound? But the whole thing, accord- 
ing to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
ought to depend upon the celerity with 
which the tax could be collected. Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken the 
most favourable case he could—because 
if he did not take the most favourable 
case he was not doing justice to himself 
or to his own proposal—and what was 
the result? The right hon. Gentleman 
quoted the case of Warrington, where, 
he stated, 92 per cent of the tax was 
collected before the end of March—that 
was to say, that of the duties due in 
January 92 per cent was collected before 
the end of March. But he (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow) would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to take the case of London, 
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where the largest collection had to be 
made under great difficulties, and where 
they had had to ascertain the profits on 
all kinds of trades and all sorts of pro- 
cesses of manufacture. In that great 
City, up to the 3lst of March in the 
present year, 86 per cent was collected, 
amounting to £933,421; and the whole 
of the collection closed a very short time 
afterwards. It was now proposed to 
appoint as collectors a number of per- 
sons who had no knowledge of the tax- 
payers, and no knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances under which they were able 
to pay the tax in the easiest manner ; 
and these men were to be appointed 
in the place of persons who had had 
long experience. It was said—‘‘ We 
do not propose to make the change 
until vacancies occur in the existing body 
of collectors; and when that happens 
you yourselves would have to appoint 
new men.’’ But who were the new men 
appointed to fill vacancies under the 
present system? Why, they were men 
who had had experience in the collection 
of local taxes, who knew the taxpayers 
familiarly, and the taxpayers were more 
than satisfied with the manner in which 
the collection was conducted. His hon. 


Friend the Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Slagg) had referred to one Petition ; he 
(Sir Sydney Waterlow) would refer to 


another. It was a Petition presented in 
favour of the present system, and“ it 
was signed by C. J. Morgan and Co., 
Friihling, Goschen and Co., and a num- 
ber of firms of that character holding 
the very highest standing before that 
House and the country. He would ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to give 
the Committee the relative cost of col- 
lecting the Income Tax in Liverpool 
under the old system and under the 
new. That would be a fair comparison. 
Liverpool was a large town—not so 
large as London; but large enough to 
afford a fair test in comparing the 
two systems. He would venture to put 
this to the House—was it likely that 
where two persons were to be employed 
in future instead of one it could be done 
for less money than was paid now? 
Was it likely that, under such circum- 
stances, a cost which now amounted to 
£52,000 a-year would be reduced to 
£21,000, and that £30,000 a-year would 
be saved? He would ask those hon. 
Gentlemen who had any business expe- 
rience to remember this—that it was 


Sir Sydney Waterlow 
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proposed to give up paying for piece 
work, and to pay for day work instead. 
Did anybody ever know a man to earn 
as much when on day work as when on 
piece work? No. The work was to be 
done by the ordinary officers of the Ex- 
cise, and he understood that about 500 
of these officers were to take the places 
of the several thousands now employed 
by the Commissioners. Those who were 
now employed gave six weeks of their 
time at the beginning of the year to the 
collection of the tax, and they went to 
other employments afterwards; but what 
would have to be done with the extra 
number of Excise officers who would 
have to be employed under the new 
system? They could not be employed 
for anything else; there would be no 
need for them ; but they would have to 
be paid all the year through, and that 
would increase the cost to a very much 
larger sum of money than it amounted 
to now. He asked the Committee to 
hesitate before making a change which 
was a breach of the original condition 
under which the Income Tax was origi- 
nally imposed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Smith) had quoted the words of Sir 
Robert Peel in putting forward the con- 
ditions arranged for the imposition of 
the tax; and one of those conditions 
was that the tax was to be collected 
by people who were known.to the tax- 
payers, and who could collect it with 
the least amount of irritation, and with 
the least amount of disclosure of the 
private affairs of those who had to 
pay the tax. But what was now pro- 
posed was to double the extent of the 
disclosure, for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not propose to take away 
the duties of the present assessors; and, 
therefore, there would be one class of men 
to assess, and another class of men going 
round afterwards to collect the tax, and 
this other class must learn all that the as- 
sessors knew. He would ask whether 
the man who made the assessment, and 
who knew all the circumstances under 
which it was made, could not collect it 
better, and be in a more favourable posi- 
tion to answer questions which the tax- 
payer might wish to put, than a man who 
knew nothing whatever about the busi- 
ness? It should be remembered that a 
large number of people made no Returns 
at all, and the assessor went on putting 
up the amount until they did make Re- 
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turns. When the collector was the as- 
sessor, he knew all about it; but what 
was the collector to do under the new 
system? He could only act on the prin- 
ciple—‘‘ Your money or your life! I 
know nothing whatever about it; but 
ay this money, or I will put in a 
bailiff!’ The new collector, it must be 
remembered, would have no experience 
at allto go upon. The present Govern- 
ment ought to do what they could to 
lessen the irritation of the tax, for it 
was a tax which had always been un- 
popular, and they should not take a 
course which would only increase its 
unpopularity. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, in his opi- 
nion the concession made by the Govern- 
ment in this matter was a proof that 
they were aware that the collection of 
the Income Tax was an affair of confi- 
dence. The question was, whether the 
taxpayer would have more confidence in 
the local collector whom he knew, than 
in the Government collector who was a 
stranger to him? He (Mr. Newdegate) 
had been in communication with the 
Mayor of Birmingham, and on this sub- 
ject Birmingham needed an independent 
Representative, owing to the close con- 
nection of her Members with the Go- 
vernment. He represented Birmingham, 
and those whom he represented preferred 
local collectors. He did not believe that 
the concession made by the Government 
would, in the least degree, remove the 
objection to the change proposed, which 
existed amongst the taxpayers. He was 
assured by the best authorities on the 
subject that the traders of Birmingham 
much preferred the present system of col- 
lecting the Income Tax to that proposed 
by the Government, by means of a sys- 
tem of central police. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, he should 
be extremely sorry to disturb the exist- 
ing arrangements with regard to the 
Income Tax Commissioners; but the 
matter was quite different as to the per- 
sons who actually received the money. 
Those persons, although they were called 
assessors, were not so in reality, because, 
as was well known, the assessment, in 
the true sense of the word, was made by 
the Commissioners. 
that a considerable economy had resulted 
from the changes that had been already 
effected. The entire expense of the ar- 
rangement, at the highest calculation, 
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much as that. 


Question put. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, C. T. D. 
Amory, Sir J. H. 
Anderson, G. 
Armitage, B. 
Armitstead, G. 
Arnold, A. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Barran, J. 
Biddell, W. 
Biddulph, M. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. 
Bolton, J. C. 
Borlase, W. C. 
Brand, H. R. 
Brassey, Sir T. 
Briggs, W. E. 
Brinton, J. 
Broadhurst, H. 


Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F 


Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Buchanan, T. R. 
Buszard, M. C. 
Buxton, F. W. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Campbell -Bannerman, 
H. 
Carington, hon. R. 
Causton, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 


Cheetham, J. F. 


Clarke, J. C 
Clifford, C. C. 
Cohen, A. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Cotes, C. C. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Creyke, R. 
Cropper, J. 
Cross, J. K. 
Crum, A. 
Currie, Sir D. 
Davey, H. 
Davies, R. 
Dilke, rt. hn. Sir C. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J. 
| Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
| Duckham, T. 

Duff, R. W. 
| Dundas, hon. J. C. 
| Ebrington, Viscount 
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was put down at £20,000, although he 
did not believe it would amount to as 
At any rate, there would 
be a distinct saving of the cost of col- 
lection to the extent of £30,000 a-year. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 161} 
Noes 168: Majority 7. 


AYES. 


Edwards, H. 

Egerton, Adm. hon. F, 

Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 
W. W. 


Fitzwilliam, hon. W.J. 
Flower, C. 
Fort, R. 
Fowler, H. H. 
Fowler, W. 
Gabbett, D. F. 
Gladstone, rt.hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Grafton, F. W. 
Grant, A. 
Grey, A. H. G. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W. G. V. V. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Henderson, F. 
Heneage, E. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Holden, I. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, J. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, E. 8S. 
Howard, G. J. 
Howard, J. 
Inderwick, F. A. 
James, Sir H. 
James, C 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Jerningham, H. E. H. 
Kingscote, Col. R.N. F. 
Lea, 
Leake, R. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Leeman, J. J. 
Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J. 8. 
Lloyd, M. 
Lymington, Viscount 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Intyre, Aineas J. 
Mackie, R. B 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marjoribanks, E. 
Martin, R. B. 
Maskelyne,M.H.Story- 
Meee yom Capt. 
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Mellor, J. W. Smith, S. Lawrance, J. C. Rankin, J. 

Monk, C. J. Stanley, hon. F. L. Lawrence, Sir T. Rendlesham, Lord 
Moore, A. Talbot, C. RK. M. Lechmere, SirE.A.H. Ridley, Sir M, W. 
Moreton, Lord Tavistock, Marquess of | Leighton, Sir B. Ritchie, C. T. 
Morgan, rt.hn.G.O. Thomasson, J. P. Leighton, 8. Rolls, J. A. 
Nicholson, W. Thompson, T. C. Lennox, rt. hon. Lord Ross, A. H. 

Noel, E. Tracy, hon. F. S. A. H. G. C. G. Ross, C. C, 
O’Shaughnessy, R. Hanbury- Lever, J. O. Round, J. 

Paget, ‘T. T. Trevelyan, rt.hn.G.O. | Levett, T. J. St. Aubyn, W. M. 
Parker, C. S. Vivian, Sir H. H. Lewisham, Viscount Salt, T. 

Pease, A. Walter, J. Lopes, Sir M. Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 
Peel, A. W. Waugh, E. Lowther, rt. hon. J. Scott, Lord H. 


Pennington, F. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Reed, Sir E. J. 


Reid, R. T 


Whitbread, S. 
Whitworth, B. 
Wiggin, H. 
Williams, S. C. E. 
Williamson, 8. 


Richardson, J. N. Willis, W. 
Richardson, T. Wilson, C. H. 
Robertson, H. Wilson, I. 
Rogers, J. E. T. Woodall, W. 
Rylands, P. Woolf, 8. 
St. Aubyn, Sir J. TELLERS. 
Shaw, T. Grosvenor, right hon. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. Lord R. 
Smith, E. Kensington, right hon. 
Smith, Lt.-Col. G. Lord 

NOES. 
Alexander, Uolonel C. Elcho, Lord 


Amherst, W. A. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Aylmer, J. E. F. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 


Barne, Col. F. St. J. N. 


Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bateson, Sir T. 


Beach,rt. hn. Sir M. H. 


Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bellingham, A. H. 


Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 


Biggar, J. G. 
Bourke, rt. hon. R. 
Brise, Colonel R. 
Brogden, A. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bulwer, J. R. 
Callan, P. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Chaplin, H. 
Christie, W. L. 
Clarke, E. 

Cole, Viscount 
Coope, O. E. 
Cotton, W. J. R. 
Crichton, Viscount 


Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 


Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 


Dawnay, Col. hn. L. P. 


De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 


Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Ecroyd, W. F. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 





Elliot, G. W. 

Ennis, Sir J. 

Fellowes, W. H. 

Filmer, Sir E. 

Floyer, J. 

Foster, W. H. 

Fremantle, hon. T. F. 

French-Brewster, R. 
A. B. 

Garnier, J. C. 

Gibson, rt. hon. E. 

Giles, A. 

Goldney, Sir G. 

Gore-Langton, W. S. 

Gorst, J. E. 

Grant, D. 

Grantham, W. 

Greene, E. 

Greer, T. 

Gregory, G. B. 

Hamilton, Lord C. J. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 

Hamilton, I. T. 

Harrington, T. 

Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 

Herbert, hon. S. 

Hicks, E. 

Hill, Lord A. W. 

Hill, A. 8. 

Holland, Sir H. T. 

Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 

Hope, rt.hn. A. J.B.B. 

Hubbard, rt. hon. J. G. 

Jackson, W. L. 

Kennard, Col. E. H. 

Kennard, C. J. 

Kenny, M. J. 

King-Harman, Colonel 
E.R 


Knightley, Sir R. 





M‘Arthur, Sir W. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Mac Iver, D. 
Macliver, P. S. 
Makins, Colonel W.T. 
March, Earl of 
Marriott, W. T. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, T. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Monckton, F. 
Moss, R. 
Murray, C. J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 
Northcote, H. 8. 
O’Brien, W. 
O'Connor, A. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O’ Kelly, J. 
Onslow, D. R. 
Pell, A. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Percy, Lord A. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Price, Captain G. E. 
Pugh, L. P. 
Puleston, J. H. 


Scott, M. D. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Sexton, T. 
Sheil, E. 
Slageg, J. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Sykes, C. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Thornhill, T. 
Tollemache, hn. W, F. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Warburton, P. E. 
Warton, C. N. 
Whitley, E. 
Williams, Gen. O. 
Wills, W. H. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
inn, R. 

Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroughton, P 
Wyndhan, hon. P. 
Yorke, J. R. 

TELLERS. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Watezlow, Sir 8. H. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cu1tpers) said, he should 
not proceed with Clauses 14 and 15. 


Clauses 14 and 15 negatived. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


—<— 0 o— 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — SOUTH AFRICA — THF 
TRANSVAAL—POLICY OF HER MA- 
JESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
If he could hold out some hope that he 
would be able to afford a day for the 
conclusion of the debate upon the affairs 
of the Transvaal? He had understood 
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the right hon. Gentleman to say, on a 
former occasion, that he did not consider 
that the Amendment of which he had 
originally given Notice was one for the 
discussion of which he could set apart 
a day, because it raised a new issue. 
He had, therefore, sacrificed his own 
wishes in this matter, and had endea- 
voured to frame an Amendment which 
raised the same issue as that which had 
been already discussed. He appealed 
tothe right hon. Gentleman to say whe- 
ther it was not possible to give a day for 
the resumption of the discussion, either 
on the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), or his own Resolution, or on the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself; or whetbker, in any form what- 
ever, he would enable the House to pro- 
nounce judgment on the question ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had al- 
ready pointed out that if any arrange- 
ment could be arrived at which would 
simplify the issue before the House he 
would do his best to give a Government 
day for the discussion; but the state of 
the case was that there were a variety of 
Motions and Amendments on the Paper 
raising questions so complicated that, 
instead of progress being made on the 
last occasion, when a whole Morning Sit- 
ting was devoted to the subject, they had 
actually receded. He had then said that 
if arrangements could be made for sim- 
plifying the issue and taking the debate 
on the question in relation to the Trans- 
vaal, which the right hon. Gentleman 
was desirous to bring under the con- 
sideration of the House, he would then 
do his best to secure a Government day 
for its discussion, but that there was no 
chance of that in the then state of the 
Notice Paper. He had no desire to press 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. He was perfectly willing to 
consent either to an immediate decision 
being taken on the Motior of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), and a subsequent discussion upon 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
or the entire withdrawal of the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member, and the 
adoption of the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman as a substantive Motion. That 
he was perfectly willing to do; but as 
long as the Motions and Amendments 
were complicated one with another, as 
they were then, it was impossible for 
him to relieve Gentlemen themselves and 
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their Motions from the state of entangle- 
ment into which they had fallen. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—EAST INDIA (EXPENDITURE). 


Mr. ONSLOW said, it would be in 
Mr. Speaker’s recollection that last Tues- 
day they had a discussion on this Motion. 
In the ‘‘ Votes and Proceedings” of the 
House he saw— 

‘* Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘ That, 
in the opinion of this ITouse, it is necessary that 
early steps be taken to reduce the expenditure 
of India.’ ” 

And subsequently— 

‘* Amendment proposed, ‘To leave out all the 
words after the word ‘ House’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘ every 
effort should be made to effect economy in the 
Government of India,’ —instead thereof. 

“ Question proposed, ‘That the words pro- 

posed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion.’ ”’ 
He wished to call attention to the fact 
that when Mr. Speaker left the Chair 
the Question before the House was, 
‘‘ That those words be there inserted.” 
The Main Question was, ‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question;”’ and it was stated in 
the ‘‘ Votes and Proceedings” of Wed- 
nesday, the 9th of May, 1883, that 
“Question put, and agreed to.” He 
thought he was right in saying that this 
referred to the Main Question—that of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope)—which 
was put from the Chair. He wished to 
ask Mr. Speaker whether what was done 
on the occasion referred to was correctly 
stated in the Votes of the House. He 
believed he was within the recollection 
of many hon. Gentlemen present who 
would agree with him when he said that 
the Motion of his hon. Friend was 
carried ; and that after the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State was negatived, he (Mr. 
Onslow) rose to ask whether he could 
not move his Amendment as an adden- 
dum. According to his recollection, and 
that of other hon. Members, the ‘‘ Votes” 
were not consistent with what had taken 
place. Finally, he asked whether his 
Amendment stood as a substantive one; 
because, if not, any hon. Gentleman 
might move an Amendment, just as the 
Under Secretary of State for India had 
done, at any word of the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lin- 
colushire. 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that, accord- 
ing to his recollection of the circum- 
stances, the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire was put from the 
Chair after the Amendment of the 
Under Secretary of State for India had 
been negatived. The Speaker hung on 
the point whether the ‘‘ Ayes’”’ or the 
**Noes’’ had it, and the ‘‘ Noes”’ did not 
in any way challenge the ‘‘Ayes;” and, 
after waiting for a second or two, the 
Speaker declared that the ‘‘ Ayes” had | 
it, and sat down. Thereupon the hon. | 
Member for Guildford rose to Order, | 
and asked whether he could move his | 
Amendment. The Speaker at first said 
that the hon. Member was too late to| 
move his Amendment, and the hon. | 
Member then explained that his Motion | 
was not an Amendment, but an addition. | 
As he recollected the matter, the Reso- 
lution of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire was carried; and he cer- 
tainly understood that that remained on 
the Books of the House as the Resolu- 
tion of the House. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
was present on the occasion, and his 
recollection of the circumstances agreed 
with that of his right hon. Friend. He 
was astonished to see how totally dif- 
ferent the record on the Books was from 
the facts. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Guildford and the right hon. Gentle- 
men who have addressed the House ap- 
pear to me to lie under a mistake oa 
supposing that the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire was fully | 
carried. The only point fully carried | 
was—‘‘ That the words proposed to be 
left out of the Motion stand part of the 
Question.” If the Main Question had | 
been put to the House as a whole, the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for | 
Guildford would have been perfectly 
inadmissible, because, the whole matter 
being then before the House, no Amend- 
ment could be put. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked, as a point of 
Order, whether, after that ruling, it was 
competent for any Member to move an 
Amendment to the Original Motion as it 
now stood ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
is now before the House, and until that 
is disposed of no other Amendment can 
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SPAIN—EXPULSION OF CERTAIN 
CUBAN REFUGEES FROM GIBRALTAR. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS stated 
that as he could not bring on the Motion 
of which he had given Notice on this 
subject at that time, he would avail him- 
self of the offer of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister, and raise the 
question on the Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the House at 2 o’clock to- 
morrow. 


MOTIONS. 

Qo 
AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENG- 
LAND) BILL. 

MOTION FOR LEAVE. 

Mr. DODSON, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill for amending the Law 
relating to Agricultural Holdings in 
England, said: At this late period of 


| the night I shall endeavour to compress 


what I have to say in asking leave to 
introduce this Bill into the shortest 
possible space. The Bill will provide 
that a tenant who has made on his 
holding any of the improvements enu- 
merated in the Schedule of the Bill 
shall be entitled, after the commence- 


; ment of this Act, on quitting his hold- 


ing, at the termination of his tenancy, 
to obtain from the landlord, under this 
Act, compensation for such improve- 
ments. The measure of such compensa- 


| tion is to be the value of the improve- 


ment to the incoming tenant. That is 
laid down as the general principle and 
basis for compensation. It is not limited 
by any rule as to number of years, or 
the amount of the tenant’s outlay, or by 
any of the other conditions attaching a 
limited measure of value under the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act. We thought 
the measure of value, taking value 
simply, would be the most just and 
equitable measure of compensation as a 
general rule, because the value of simi- 
lar improvements differs widely in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which they 
are made. Value, measured by years, 
constitutes a Procrustean rule. Value, 
measured by the amount of the tenant’s 
outlay, we do not take; we think the 
| simple value is a more equitable basis, 
and for this reason. Supposing a tenant 
has laid out money unwisely, or even 





be put. 





unfortunately, he ought not to be ex- 
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pect to be compensated for that. On 
the other hand, if he has laid out money 
wisely and successfully, he is fairly en- 
titled to the value of the improvement 
to the in-coming tenant. This compen- 
sation by the value of the improve- 
ment to the in-coming tenant is termed 
in the Bill—‘‘ Compensation under the 
Act.” The machinery for ascertaining 
the value is that of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, for which purpose we pre- 
serve the Procedure Clauses of that Act. 
The improvements to which the Bill 
applies are enumerated in the Schedule. 
I will first speak of permanent improve- 
ments, executed after the commence- 
ment of the Act, which will be the Ist 
of January, 1884. The permanent im- 
provements are these—(1) The erection 
or enlargement of buildings; (2) the 
laying down of permanent pasture ; 
(3) making and planting of osier 
beds; (4) making of water meadows 
or works of irrigation; (5) making of 
gardens; (6) making or improving of 
roads or bridges; (7) making or improv- 
ing of water courses, ponds, wells, reser- 
voirs, or of works for supply of water 
for agricultural or domestic purposes; 
(8) making of fences; (9) planting of 
hops; (10) planting of orchards; (11) 
reclaiming of waste land; (12) warping 
of land. In order to entitle the tenant 
to compensation under the Act the con- 
sent of the landlord must have been ob- 
tained for these improvements. That 
consent may be given unconditionally, 
or upon such terms as to compen- 
sation or otherwise as may be agreed 
upon between the landlord and tenant; 
and in the event of an agreement be- 
tween the landlord and the tenant, any 
compensation thereunder shall bedeemed 
to be substituted for compensation under 
the Act. Now I speak of another set 
of improvements, those that may be 
called temporary improvements. These 
are boning of land with undissolved 
bones ; chalking of land ; clay burning ; 
claying of land; liming of land; marl- 
ing of land ; opragetcn to land of pur- 
chased artificial of other purchased ma- 
nure; consumption on the holding by 
cattle, sheep, or pigs, of cake or other 
feeding stuff not produced on the hold- 
ing. The tenant will be entitled to 
execute these improvements and claim 
compensation for them without being 
called upon to obtain the consent of, or 
to give notice to, the landlord. But 
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under any new contract of tenancy be- 
ginning after the commencement of the 
Act, where any particular agreement in 
writing secures to the tenant for any of 
these temporary improvements which I 
have enumerated, executed after the 
commencement of the Act, fair and 
reasonable compensation, such compen- 
sation shall be deemed to be substi- 
tuted for compensation under the Act. 
There vena another very important 
pe arn which, perhaps, the House 
will observe is not included in the cate- 
gory of permanent or temporary im- 
provements, and that is drainage. 
Drainage is an improvement of a durable 
character, of a very important character 
to both parties, a very general one, and 
one which it is desirable to promote. We 
make a special provision for that in the 
Bill. The tenant may execute drainage ; 
but he is not entitled to compensation 
under the Act unless he gives notice to 
the landlord before, and the landlord on 
receiving notice hasan option. Hemay 
either drain the land himself, and charge 
not more than 5 per cent to the tenant, 
or he may agree with the tenant on the 
terms upon which the drainage shall be 
executed. They may enter into any ar- 
rangement as to the terms upon which 
the work shall be done—as, for instance, 
dividing the expense, the landlord to 
find the pipes and the tenant the labour, 
or otherwise. But if the landlord will 
neither drain the land himself nor 
agree upon terms with the tenant for 
the drainage, then the tenant will be 
entitled to do it himself and claim com- 
pensation under the Act. Thus far I 
have spoken of improvements to be exe- 
cuted after the commencement of the Act. 
Now I will say a few words as to im- 
provements executed before the com- 
mencement of the Act, and as to existing 
contracts of tenancy. The Bill applies 
to existing contracts of tenancy, but 
with a Proviso as to temporary improve- 
ments. Where an agreement in writing, 
or the custom of the country, or the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875, pro- 
vides specific compensation for any such 
improvement, compensation shall be paid 
as so provided, and not under the Act. 
Where no compensation is thus yea 
vided for, the tenant will be entitled to 
claim compensation under the Act. The 
enactment of the Bill as to compensa- 
tion for permanent improvements and to 
drainage applies also to existing con- 
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tracts ; but in this case it applies only to 
improvements executed after the com- 
mencement of the Act. The require- 
ments of the Act as to the consent of, 
and notice to, the landlord cannot, it is 
evident, apply to improvements executed 
before the Act. The landlord is to be 
entitled to obtain a charge upon the 
estate either for compensation under the 
Act or for compensation substituted 
under any agreement authorized by the 
Act. There isa provision that when the 
owner of an estate is not the absolute 
owner the charge shall not be spread 
over an unduly long period of time. I 
have already stated that the Act is to 
come into operation on January 1, 1884. 
Now as to new tenancies. A year to year 
tenancy, current at the commencement 
of the Act, is to run on till the first day 
after the commencement of the Act on 
which either the landlord or tenant might 
by notice to the other have brought it 
to an end, and from that date it shall be 
deemed to be a new tenancy. The sec- 
tion as to notice to quit will substitute a 
year’s notice for six months in al] cases 
where six months is now only required, 
but with this Proviso—unless, the land- 
lord and tenant agree in writing that 
they wish to retain the six months. This 
Proviso has been inserted mainly because 
we believe that many tenants like to be 
at liberty to quit at short notice. There 
is a provision that every agreement, 
covenant, or contract which deprives the 
tenant of compensation under the Act, 
except arrangement providing substi- 
tuted compensation as authorized by the 
Act, is void in law and in equity. 
Therefore, the Bill is compulsory to this 
extent—that the tenant will always be 
entitled to receive compensation under 
the Act, except where he agrees to take 
substituted compensation or what he 
prefers or considers equivalent in some 
other form. There is only one other 
part of the Bill to which I will refer, 
and that very briefly. That is the part 
dealing with the Law of Distress. The 
Bill substantially adopts the recoommen- 
dations of the Committee presided over 
by the right hon. Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen). I may say here that 
the framers of the Bill are very much 
indebted to the hon. Member for Mid- 
hurst (Sir Henry Holland), and that we 
have taken considerable liberties with 
his Bill. The Bill, I say, carries out 
substantially the recommendations of 


Hr. Dodson 
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the Committee over which the right 
hon. Member for Ripon presided—that 
is to say, distress is to be limited to one 
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year’s rent. Agisted stock and hired 
machinery are protected in the manner 
recommended by the Committee; and 
the Bill goes on to alleviate distress in 
certain minor ways—that is to say, with 
regard to the statutory table of costs 
under the Act of 57 Geo. III., the limit 
of £20 in which is to be raised and taken 
to be £50. The time for redeeming 
things distrained is extended from five 
days to 15, and appraisements may be 
dispensed with. I hope that in trying to 
be brief I have not been unintelligible 
to the House. It was my intention to 
avoid entering into any controversial or 
argumentative matter, and I only wished, 
so far as I could, to put the House in 
possession of our proposals. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
amending the Law relating to Agricultural Hold- 
ings in England.”—(Mr. Dodson.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Dopson, Mr. SHaw LeErevre, and Mr. 
Sotictron GENERAL. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


LEAVE, FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
amending the Law relating to Agricultural Hold- 
ings in Scotland.” —( The Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked whether 
the proposed Bill dealt with the Law of 
Hypothec in Scotland, and whether its 
provisions were at all similar to those of 
the English Bill? 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he had 
spent a good many years in bringing 
this question to the front, and he was 
very deeply disappointed with the state- 
ment which had nthe made by the right 
nee Gentleman upon the English Bill, 
and-—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question before 
the House is that leave be given to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate to bring in a Bill for 
amending the Law relating to Agricul- 
tural Holdings in Scotland. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): At this late hour of the even- 
ing Ido not propose to go into any de- 
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tailed explanation of the Bill which I 
now ask leave to bring in. The object 
of the measure is to apply to Scotland 
the principles of the measure relating to 
compensation for tenants’ improvements 
which my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster has just 
now explained. It is essentially the ap- 
plication to Scotland of the principles 
of that Bill. As we have not had an 
Agricultural Holdings Act for Scotland 
similar to the English Act of 1875, 
there has been a necessity to expand 
some of the provisions of the Bill in 
that respect, inasmuch as we require to 
state the machinery by which we pro- 
ose to work out the provisions of the 
Bill if it becomes law. In regard to 
those other questions which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
Barclay) has indicated, I must point out 
to him that those Amendments which 
are proposed to be introduced into the 
Law of Distraint by the English Bill do 
not in that matter place the agricultural 
tenant in England in as favourable a 
position as that of the Scotch tenant 
under the existing law in Scotland. 
Under these circumstances, I do not 
know that my hon. Friend expects that 
we should deal with the matter to which 
he refers—namely, the question of Hy- 
pothee, which has been so recently under 
the cognizance of Parliament as 1880, 
there having been in that year a Bill 
which substantially abolished the Law 
of Hypothec, except in regard to exist- 
ing leases. No doubt there were certain 
provisions contained in that Bill of a 
compensatory nature; but, undoubtedly, 
the Law of Hypothee was abolished so 
lately as 1880; and, therefore, in the 
two countries the matter is in no way in 
the same position. We are very much 
in advance of what is proposed to be in- 
troduced in England by the English 
Bill. I think I may sufficiently explain 
the nature of the Scotch Bill by saying 
that it is substantially the application to 
Scotland of the principles of the Bill 
explained by the Chapatioe of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by 
The Lorp Apvocatz and Mr. Soxicrror 
Genzrat for Scornanp. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 190.] 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked when 
the Bill would be in the hands of Mem- 
bers ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrovr) said, he hoped both the Scotch 
Bills would be in the hands of Members 
on Saturday morning. There might be 
a few copies in the Vote Office to- 
morrow. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on 
Harbours of Refuge do consist of Twenty-three 
Members :—Mr. Marsorrpanxs, Mr. Sreven- 
son, Sir Tuomas Brassey, Viscount Barine, 
Mr. Arruur Arnoxp, Sir Donatp Currre, Mr. 
Hansvury-Tracy, Mr. Hastines, Mr. Henzace, 
Sir Gzeorcz Batrovr, Colonel Noxan, Mr. 
Buaxze, Mr. Cuartes Ross, Mr. Satz, Sir 
Earpiey W11mor, Sir Epwarp Wark, Colonel 
Watronp, Mr. Axers-Dovetas, Lord Artuur 
Hut, Sir Cuarzes Mix1s, Colonel Mitnz Home, 
Lord Renpizsnam, and Mr. Guy Dawnay were 
nominated Members of the Committee, with 
power to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum. 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, the nomi- 
nators of the Committee had, somehow or 
other, overlooked the Representatives of 
the Irish maritime districts affected by 
the scope of the Committee. Looking 
to the nature of the Irish coasts and 
their extent, and to the important Irish 
interests involved, he could not but 
think that at least another Irish Mem- 
ber ought to be added. If it was pos- 
sible he would have great pleasure in 
proposing that Mr. Leamy, the hon. 
Member for the City of Waterford, 
should be added to the Committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the 
House had already agreed to the Motion 
that the Committee should consist of 23 
Members, and therefore it would be 
necessary for the hon. Gentleman to give 
Notice of any addition he might think 
wise. In the meantime, he might point 
out that there were already three Irish 
Members who had been appointed on 
the Committee, and that was the usual 
proportion of Irish Members on Com- 
mittees of this kind; in fact, he believed 
it was rather above the usual propor- 
tion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man cannot move the addition of a name 
without Notice. 
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AGRICULTURAL aaa (ENGLAND) 


FIRST READING. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 186.] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a second time 
upon Monday 28th May.” 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he did 
not want to be too severe upon a Bill 
which he had not had an opportunity of 
reading; but judging from the outline 
of the measure as sketched by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: A discussion on this 
Motion would be quite irregular. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD begged to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not competent 
for the hon. Gentleman to make that 
Motion. The Question is that the second 
reading be taken on Monday the 28th 
of May. The hon. Member must give 
Notice. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD begged to 
give Notice that he would move, when 
the second reading was proposed to be 
taken, that it should be taken that day 
six months. 


Motion agreed to. 


POOR LAW CONFERENCES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pett, Bill to provide for 
expenses incurred by Guardians of the Poor in 
relation to Poor Law Conferences, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Peut, Mr. Stansre.tp, Lord 
Ranporrx Cuvurcut11, and Mr. Hottonp. 

Bill presented,andread the first time. [Bill187.] 


MEDALS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill for pre- 
venting the Sale of Medals resembling Current 
Coin, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Courtney, Secretary Sir Witt1am Hanrcovrr, 
and Mr. Cuancextor of the ExcuEquer. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 188.] 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorn Apvocare, Bill for 
sapenting the Police and administration of 
towns and populous places in Scotland, and for 
lighting, cleansing, paving, draining, supplying 
water to, and improving the same ; and also for 
aac ton the public health thereof, ordered to 

brought in by The Lorp Apvocare and Mr. 
Souiciror Generar for Scor.anp. 
Bill presented,and reed the first time. [Bill 191.] 
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LAND IMPROVEMENT AND ARTERIAL 
DRAINAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to con- 
solidate and amend the Acts for facilitating the 
improvements of landed property, and for the 
drainage and improvement of lands in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Courtney and 
Mr. Hersert GuapsTone. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 189.] 





PAROCHIAL CHARITIES (LONDON) | SALA- 
RIES AND EXPENSES]. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament in the first instance, of the Salaries 
of Commissioners and Officers who may be 
appointed, and of Expenses incurred, under the 
provisions of any Act of the present Session to 
provide for the better application and manage- 
ment of the Parochial Charities of the City of 
London. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two 
of the clock. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 11th May, 1883. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Svurriy—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [10th May] reported. 

Pusrtic Bitt—Report—Public ! Health (Scot- 
land) Provisional Order (Fraserburgh Water- 
works) [2] *. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o-0.e— 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS — THE 
BOARD OF TRADE — RESIGNATION 
OF PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Did the Irish Lights 
Commissioners agree to the proposals of 
the Board of Trade as to the constitution 
of the Committee on Lighthouse Illumi- 
nants ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther Professor Tyndall, D.O.L., resigned 
his position as Scientific Adviser to the 
Board of Trade because a Committee 
was forced on the Commissioners of Irist 
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Lights which they repudiated, and on 
which, in consequence of its constitution, 
he refused to serve; and, whether any 
effort will be made to prevent the ser- 
vices of this eminent man being lost to 
the Country ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, in reply 
to these Questions I would refer to the 
Correspondence which has been pre- 
sented to-day, and which will show very 
fully the circumstances attending Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s resignation. In the 
meantime, I may say that it is not true 
that any Committee has been imposed 
upon the Irish Light Commissioners. A 
Committee was suggested, and the three 
Lighting Boards were all asked to send 
representatives to it. They were re- 
quested to nominate their own represen- 
tatives, and they all agreed to do so. 
The Irish Light Commissioners made 
some objection to the constitution of the 
Committee; but they now state that 
they will abstain from pressing their ob- 
jections, and have acceded to the request 
of the Board of Trade to appoint two 
members to serve on the Committee. I 
may add that in the course of these pro- 
ceedings I had a personal interview 
with Professor Tyndall, in which I en- 
deavoured to overcome his objections to 
serve on the Committee, but without 
success. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) —OUTDOOR 
RELIEF. 

Coronet COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, as President of 
the Local Government Board, he will 
take steps to make known to all 
Boards of Guardians that they have 
power to issue outdoor relief in cases of 
sickness in a family, even if the head of 
the family be not himself sick, and that 
these powers are not confined to cases of 
occupiers of land referred to in Circular 
of February 7th 1880 ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I take my 
hon. and gallant Friend’s point to be 
that, because no mention is made in the 
Circular referred to of the cases of per- 
sons not in any way connected with the 
occupation of land, misapprehension 
may exist on the part of Boards of 
Guardians as to their powers with re- 
spect to the grant of outdoor relief in 
such cases. I will take the opportunity, 
when in Ireland during the Recess, of 
ascertaining whether there is reason to 
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believe that any such gers yg te 
exists on the part of any Boards of 
Guardians. 

Cotonen COLTHURST: My right 
hon. Friend has misapprehended my 
Question. My object was to convey to 
the Guardians an expression of opinion 
that families may be given outdoor re- 
lief even though the head of the family 
may not be sick. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In the view of 
the Local Government Board the Circular 
to which my hon. and gallant Friend 
refers is sufficient; but if my hon. and 
gallant Friend will point out to me any 
particular in which he does not think it 
sufficient, I will have inquiry made into 
the matter. 

Coroner COLTHURST: Have the 
Boards of Guardians acted on the Cir- 
cular ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The question is 
whether they understand it. 

Cotoner KING- HARMAN: As 
Chairman of two Boards of Guardians, 
I beg to say that they have acted on it. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS)— WATERFORD CO. 

Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If itis the fact that, on May the 4th, the 
Sub-Commissioners for hearing Land 
Cases in the county of Waterford ad- 
journed their Court until September 
next; if it is the fact that a considerable 
number of cases from that county, in 
which originating notices were served as 
far back as December 1881, are still 
undisposed of; and, whether arrange- 
ments will be made to enable the Sub- 
Commissioners to take up the hearing of 
cases at an earlier date than September, 
and to sit more frequently than hitherto, 
and for longer periods ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: This Question, 
which only appeared on the Paper 
yesterday, was telegraphed to the Sub- 
Commission yesterday, but no reply has 
yet been received, owing, it is presumed, 
to the interruptions caused by bad 
weather. I am, however, informed by the 
Land Commissioners that, according to 
the arrangements made for the Water- 
ford Sub-Commissioners, they were to 
sit at the City of Waterford until the 
6th of this month, unless all cases listed 
had been previously disposed of. All 
cases from County Waterford lodged 
during 1881 have been listed, but some 
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of them stand adjourned. It is not the 
case that the Sub-Commission will not 
in sit in the county until September. 
ey are appointed to sit at Dungarvan 
on the 80th of July to hear cases from 
the Unions of Waterford and Dun- 
garvan. 


Prevention of Crime 


IRELAND—EVICTIONS IN CO. SLIGO. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
oretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to a resolution adopted on the 
16th ultimo by the Tobercurry (county 
Sligo) Board of Guardians, condemning 
the conduct of certain local landlords 
in evicting nineteen families, after the 

arish priest, the Reverend J. Conlon, 
fad several times proposed terms of set- 
tlement which he considered fair; whe- 
ther the families in question have been 
obliged to resort to the Board of Guar- 
dians for assistance; and, whether the 
Irish Government will consider the ex- 
pediency of refusing to grant the aid of 
the armed forces of the Crown in carry- 
ing out evictions, in cases where there is 
proof that fair terms had been offered 
on the side of the tenant, and that the 
landlord had refused to entertain them ? 
He also wished, in putting the Question, 
to know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man had seen the report made by Mr. 
N. Devine, who visited these poor people 
onthe 19th ultimo, and described their con- 
dition as wretched and miserable in the 
extreme; and whether any steps would 
be taken to prevent the loss of life 
amongst them from exposure and star- 
vation ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have seen 
the resolution referred to, and also the 
report of Mr. Devine. I am informed 
that the families in question have ap- 
plied to the Board of Guardians, and 
are getting outdoor relief. I am not 
prepared to recommend legislation with 
the object of carrying out the suggestion 
contained in the last paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s Question. The Sheriff is 
entitled by law to call for the protection 
of anyone, including military and police, 
in carrying out the process of the law. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the period during 
which the Guardians can legally give 
outdoor relief to these families is now 
expired ? 

[No reply was given. } 

Mr. Trevelyan 
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Mr. SEXTON: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider the case 
during the Recess, and see what can be 
done. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME(IRELAND) ACT, 
1882—SECTION 14—SEARCHES FOR 
DOCUMENTS—MR. JOHN CULLEN, 
OF MANORHAMILTON. 


Mr. O'BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is aware that Mr. 
John Cullen, of Manorhamilton, de- 
nounces as a calumny the statement that 
he wrote a letter suggesting to the police 
the searches made in his own and his 
friends’ premises; whether he is aware 
that Mr. Cullen, by his active part in 
the Land League agitation, has incurred 
the enmity of landlords, bailiffs, and 
policemen in North Leitrim; and that 
he has been in a special manner brought 
into collision with a bailiff named James 
M‘Cullagh, who is in possession of speci- 
mens of Mr. Cullen’s handwriting; and, 
what opportunity Mr. Cullen will be 
afforded of vindicating his character 
from an odious imputation or of satis- 
fying the public of the nature of evidence 
on which the imputation was based ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am aware, 
Sir, that Cullen has made the denial 
referred to; but this does not influence 
the opinion of the authorities, which is 
very well-founded. Iam also aware of 
the position once occupiel by Cullen 
in connection with the Land League. 
The particular circumstances referred 
to in connection with a bailiff named 
M‘Cullagh are not before me, nor do I 
think them material, though I suppose 
it is intended to imply that the bailiff 
having specimens of Cullen’s hand- 
writing in his possession imitated it so 
successfully as to deceive experienced 
officials and a professional expert. The 
Government has no intention of taking 
any steps in the direction suggested by 
the last paragraph of the Question. If 
there is any sense of grievance on ac- 
count of the publicity given to the views 
of the authorities on this case, I must 
remind the hon. Member that that pub- 
licity has arisen from the action of Mr. 
Cullen’s friends, and not through any 
desire of the authorities to give promi- 
nence to the matter. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : Is a grievance never 
to be exposed for fear it would be 
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utilized to make anonymous charges 
against the person aggrieved ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : If in every case 
in which the police took action in Eng- 
land and Scotland Questions were put to 
the Home Secretary, explanations would 
have to be made which would be un- 
pleasant and uncomplimentary to some 
persons concerned. I think that is the 
real state of the case. The authorities 
arrived at conclusions on certain grounds 
which satisfy them that they are well- 
founded, and if Questions are asked 
those grounds may be stated. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Does 
the right hon. Gentleman adhere to or 
withdraw the statement that Mr. Cullen 
wrote the letter which caused the police 
to search his premises ? 


[No answer was given. | 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—DUBLIN 
METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is intended that the office of 
Chief Superintendent of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police (included in Sche- 
dule 3 of the Constabulary and Police 
(Ireland) (Pay and Pensions) Bill, will 
be filled up from the ranks, in the same 
manner as all grades in the force under 
that of Commissioner, have hitherto been 
filled up, or whether it is intended that 
a person not already a member of the 
force shall be appointed to the office ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the office 
referred to is not vacant, and, therefore, 
the question as to how it is to be filled 
has not arisen. No doubt, in the event 
of a vacancy, the appointment would, as 
heretofore, be made from the ranks, if 
there is a properly qualified man for 
the post. I hope such a man will be 
found. 


CRIMINAL CODE (INDICTABLE OF- 
FENCES) BILL (IRELAND). 


Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether the Government in- 
tend to introduce into the Criminal 
Code (Indictable Offences Procedure) 
Bill, a Clause excluding Ireland from 
the operation of that measure ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, this was 
the first time he had ever heard the sug- 
gestion that this Bill should not be made 
applicable to Ireland. An Irish Judge 
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was placed upon the Commission which 
considered that Bill in order that the 
Commission might derive benefit from 
his knowledge of Irish law and proce- 
dure, as it was the desire of the Go- 
vernment to assimilate as much as pos- 
sible the law of Ireland and England. 
Though he should be glad to modify 
what he anticipated would be the severe 
criticism of the Bill by the Irish Mem- 
bers, he could not at present see his way 
to exclude Ireland from the operation of 
the Bill. 


DUCHY OF LANCASTER LANDS ACT, 
1855—COUNCIL OF THE DUCHY. 


Str R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
If he would explain on what grounds he 
stated that when the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster sits by himself he 
is the Council of the Duchy; and, on 
what grounds afforded by Charter, Act 
of Parliament, or otherwise, it is con- 
sidered necessary that the members of 
the Council of the Duchy of Lancaster 
should be convened for the purpose of 
exercising the statutory powers conferred 
by ‘‘ The Duchy of Lancaster Lands Act, 
1855?” 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, the practice in 
question rests upon usage of 200 years 
and upwards, The matter was investi- 
gated by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, who stated in their Report, 
in 1857, two years after the passing of 
the Act in question, that it appeared by 
the evidence of the Law Officers of the 
Duchy— 

‘‘ That the absolute power rests in the Chan- 
cellor; that he is not obliged to consult his 
Council on any matter, and that a minute 
passed by him alone is equivalent to a minute 
passed by the Chancellor and Council.” 


They further stated— 


“That certain persons were added to the 
Council by the advice of Lord Campbell, but 
that they have no independent power, and are 
consulted only by the Chancellor when he de- 
sires their advice. This opinion is confirmed 
by the researches of the Clerk of Records.” 
The Law Officers of the Duchy at that 
time were that erudite lawyer, Mr. Ellis 
(Adolphus and Ellis), and Mr., after 
Lord Justice, James—and the Clerk of 
the Records referred to is Mr. Hardy, 
the present well-known Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records. The evidence 
of the Law Officers and of Mr. Hardy 
will be found in the Blue Book and is 
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most full and explicit. I find that Lord 
Campbell during the four years that he 
was Chancellor of the Duchy, on 21 
different occasions, sitting alone as 
Chancellor and Council, dealt with land 
by sale or purchase; and on cursorily 
inspecting the Minutes of the Duchy 
Court I find that in the four years im- 
mediately succeeding the passing of the 
Act of 1855 no fewer than 22 cases of 
sales of property were sanctioned by the 
Chancellor sitting alone. 


EMIGRATION (ENGLAND AND WALES). 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether it is true that the Board of 
Trade have issued a Minute to the Emi- 
— Officials at Liverpool to refrain 

rom furnishing the Press with any in- 

formation respecting the movements of 
emigrants from that port; and, if so, 
what is the reason for withholding this 
information, so valuable to the public ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, the 
value of this information to the public 
is fully recognized, and in consequence 
it is now published officially, not only 
for Liverpool, but for all other ports. It 
was thought undesirable that the local 
officers should communicate with the 
Press without the knowledge of the 
Board of Trade, as the information 
which had been given was not altogether 
accurate. ° 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON: I sup- 
~~ there will be no delay in publishing 
it 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: None at all. 

Mr. MOORE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman state the nature of the infor- 
mation that the Board of Trade have 
directed the emigration officers to sup- 

ress ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The infor- 
mation is with reference to the move- 
ments of emigrants. There is no inten- 
tion to suppress information; but it has 
been thought advisable that the same 
information which has hitherto been 
given unofficially and inadequately by 
the local officers shall now be published 
officially. 


PARLIAMENT—LORD ALCESTER’S AND 
LORD WOLSELEY’S ANNUITY BILLS. 

Mz. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
can now inform the House by what 


Hr. Dodson 





means he proposes to substitute lump 
sums for heritable pensions in the An- 
nuity Bills relating to Lords Alcester and 
Wolseley ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I feel, Sir, that 
in answering this Question I ought to 
treat it as a dry matter of fact, and to 
refrain for the present from explaining 
the reasons which have influenced Her 
Majesty’s Government in coming to the 
decision they have arrived at. After 
full consideration of all the circum- 
stances of the case, and after consulting 
various public interests, the Government 
have come to the conclusion that they 
ought to alter the basis of their Bills 
from an annuity, which has been the 
usual course, to what is called in the 
Question a lump sum, and the lump sum 
which they propose to offer, having 
regard to the fact that this is a new de- 
velopment of the proposal laid before 
the House, will be £25,000 for Lord 
Alcester and £30,000 for Lord Wolseley. 
The course of proceeding would be this. 
In order to be perfectly regular, it would 
be right to set up Committees in order 
to vote these lump sums, because from 
the nature of the case contemplated in 
the original proposal with regard to the 
pensions, which had not reference simply 
to lives in existence, it is impossible to 
say with that certainty which the House 
is ordinarily entitled to exact that these 
lump sums are within the value of the 
annuities, or that the precise actuarial 
value can be stated. We shall, there- 
fore, set up these Committees and take 
the Report of the Resolutions, and then 
I shall move to instruct the Committees 
on the Bills to insert these lump sums, 
and upon that Instruction a convenient 
opportunity for making a statement will 
arise. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman name a day 
when the Bill will be brought forward? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot state 
this at present; but I propose to take 
the preliminary stages on the very first 
day that Parliament re-assembles ; but 
I will take care to make some conve- 
nient arrangement for the discussion of 
the matter when I move the Instructions. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
May I ask whether there is any neces- 
sity for legislation, and why the lump 
sums should not be voted in the Esti- 
mates, as in the case of Sir Frederick 


Roberts and Sir Donald Stewart? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the conside- 
ration which has weighed with the Go- 
vernment is one which I think the noble 
Lord will appreciate. This proceeding 
grew entirely out of a Message from the 
Crown sent not to the House of Com- 
mons only, but to the House of Lords; 
and the House of Lords, in answer to 
that Message, expressed its willingness 
to take the matter into consideration. 
Were we to proceed by a Vote in Supply, 
although it would have to us very great 
recommendations, inasmuch as it would 
be a far simpler method of proceeding, 
the House of Lords would be entirely 
ousted from all consideration in the sub- 
ject. That would not be, I think, con- 
sistent with the respect which is due to 
an independent branch of the Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I presume the 
Resolutions will be so framed that any 
proposal to reduce the Vote can be 
moved in Committee; and, in that case, 
I imagine there would be no disposition 
in this part of the House to obstruct the 
preliminary stages ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Undoubtedly it 
would be open to any Member to move 
to reduce the sum. 


PARLIAMENT—GRAND COMMITTEES— 
REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, What ar- 
rangements have been made for report- 
ing the proceedings of the Grand Com- 
mittees ; and, whether these proceedings 
will be reported in Hansard like the 
proceedings on Bills in Committees of 
the whole House? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the state of 
the case is this—the Government has 
really no primary part to play in regard 
to this matter. We shall be guided in 
a very great degree, first of all by the 
wishes of the Committee as made known 
to us by the Chairman and Members; 
and, secondly, by the authorities of the 
House. From neither quarter have we 
received any information which would 
lead us to believe that the time has come 
for taking any measures on the subject, 
and I do not think it would be for us to 
initiate any. My own personal opinion 
is that a little experience and the proof 
from experience of what amounts to a 
public desire would alone be a safe 
guide. 
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Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that Mr. Hansard did not take 
any notes of the proceedings of the Com- 
mittees ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think 
that circumstance should lead me in any 
respect to vary my answer. It is only 
experience that can guide us in the 
matter. 


REGISTRATION (IRELAND) ACTS— 
REGISTERED CHARGES ON ESTATES. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If he 
will furnish a Return showing, by Coun- 
ties and Provinces, the amounts of the 
Registered Charges on Estates in Ire- 
land ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I am informed, 
Sir, that the Registration Acts do not 
require the nature, or amount, or other 
particulars of the charge to be stated in 
the memorial registering it. The date 
of the instrument creating the charge, 
the names of the parties, and the par- 
ticular lands charged are all that need 
be stated, and it would, therefore, in a 
vast number of cases in which charges 
are registered be impossible to ascertain 
the amounts. Many charges may get 
paid off or satisfied, or may fail to take 
effect without there being anything 
whatever on the registry to show that 
they are no longer charges. It would 
be wholly impossible to prepare such a 
Return. The Registry Acts were drawn, 
and the machinery of registration de- 
vised, without any intention that the 
particulars of such charges could be as- 
certained in the Office. Itis the business 
of the solicitors of the individual client 
to obtain those particulars. 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT— 
THE DERBY DAY. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
a paragraph had appeared in The Times 
that morning stating that a right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. Lowther) 
intended on Tuesday week to move the 
Adjournment of the House until Thurs- 
day, and that the proposal had the tacit 
approval of the Leaders on both sides of 
the House. He wished to put a Ques- 
tion to the Prime Minister on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
that the Question which the hon. Mem- 
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ber desires to put does not relate to any 
Bill or Motion before the House. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON wished to 
know whether he might ask the Prime 
Minister whether he tacitly approved the 
proposal? [ Cries of “‘No!’’] 


Subsequently, 


Smrr WILFRID LAWSON asked whe- 
ther any Member of the Government 
intended to move the Adjournment of 
the House over the Derby Day? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. That 
matter is one which, I am happy to say, 
has by custom passed over to the care 
and charge of independent Members, 
and there I hope it will always remain. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether it was in Order for a Member, 
who was not a Member of the Govern- 
ment, to make a Motion for the ad- 
journment of the House at half-past 4 
o’clock? Two years ago he wished to 
move at half-past 4 that the Business 
of the House was not urgent, and the 
Speaker then ruled that it was not com- 
petent for private Members to move 
such a Motion at that hour. 

Mr. SPEAKER : Such Motions could 
not, as a general rule, be made by a 
Member not being a Member of the 
Government; but the occasion in ques- 
tion is exceptional, and I should not feel 
authorized to refuse to put a Motion of 
that kind, regard being had to the usual 
practice of the House on this particular 
question. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
not refused to recognize the practice 
since the last time when such a Motion 
was made by the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: My course has been 
uniform in the matter. If the question 
of the hon. Member contemplates a 
Motion without Notice, I may add tbat 
the Motion could not be brought for- 
ward without Notice. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that when in the Session before last he 
consulted the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Chair, with regard to his right to 
put down a Notice of Motion for half- 
past 4, to the effect that the Business of 
the House was no longer urgent, the 
right hon. Gentleman then represented 
to him that it was not competent to a 
private Member to put such a Notice on 
the Paper, and when he (Mr. Arthur 
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O’Connor) brought to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s notice the fact that it was 
a private Member who put the Notice 
on the Paper with regard to the Derby 
Day, the right hon. Gentleman said that 
the case of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire was not 
one which he could recognize as a pre- 
cedent. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion with 
regard to the Derby Day is, as I have 
already said, exceptional. It has been 
allowed for many years, by myself and 
my Predecessors in this Chair. Any 
Motion not relating to that matter could 
not be allowed. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON gave 
Notice that he should oppose any Motion 
for adjournment over the Derhy Day. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NATIONAL DEBT BILL. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Prime Minister, Whether, considering 
the immense importance of the National 
Debt Bill to the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom, he would undertake that due 
Notice should be given of the Motion 
for the second reading, and that it should 
be made the first Order of the Day ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
promise that due Notice should be given 
of the second reading ; but he was afraid 
that, in the present state of Public Busi- 
ness, he could not give a pledge that the 
Bill would be taken as the first Order. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
DUBLIN MURDER TRIALS. 


Mr. BIGGAR: I wish to ask the 
Prime Minister a Question of which I 
have given him private Notice, and it is, 
Whether, seeing that in the recent crimi- 
nal trials in Dublin, the juries have been 
invariably and systematically packed— 

‘Oh, oh!” ]—and the witnesses for the 

rown—{ Loud cries of ‘‘ Order!” ]—the 
Government would not, under the cir- 
cumstances, undertake to commute the 
punishment of the prisoners now lying 
under sentence of death? [Cries of 
“Oh, oh!’] 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I rise to Order, 
and I wish to ask you, Sir, whether any 
Member is entitled to ask a Question 
containing such debateable matter as 
this? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I did not catch the 
whole burden of the hon. Member’s 
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Notice; but it certainly did strike me 
that the Question was irregular. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

Mr. MOORE asked whether the Irish 
Votes would be taken in Supply on the 
days immediately following the Recess, 
or whether the Government would post- 

one them ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he believed 
there would be no difficulty about the 
ostpohement of the Votes referred to. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman kindly tell us 
what the course of Business after the 
Recess will be; what class of Supplies 
will be taken; and what will be done 
in the case of the Corrupt Practices 
Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Corrupt 
Practices Bill is a Bill of primary import- 
ance; and with probably a fortnight’s work 
in Supply before us after the Recess, I 
must reserve any further statement with 
regard to that measure until the House 
meets after the Holidays. Among Bills 
which cannot be called primary Bills, 
but which are of importance, we are 
very anxious to get forward with the 
Police Pay and Pensions Bill (Ireland), 
and we must endeavour to make pro- 
gress with it during the first fortnight 
after the Recess. With regard to the 
branches of Supply which will be taken, 
I have to say that we shall take Civil 
Service Estimates other than Irish on 
the first day (Monday), and on the 
Thursday my noble Friend will proceed 
with the Army Estimates. On the fol- 
lowing Monday we shall again consider 
the Civil Service Estimates. I ought to 
say one word in explanation of a mat- 
ter referred to last night. With regard 
to the question of the Transvaal and the 
Chiefs of Bechuanaland, I should wish 
the exact position of the Government to 
be understood. The Government do not 
themselves perceive any public advan- 
tage to be derived at the present mo- 
ment from the discussion of the Con- 
vention relating to the Transvaal, be- 
cause, in their opinion, the facts are not 
sufficiently clear for that purpose. But 
we cannot say that a discussion would 
entail a distinct public mischief; and, 
therefore, being willing to meet the 
wishes of hon. Gentlemen opposite, I 
have gone so far as to say that, for the 
purpose of discussing this question, we 
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must endeavour to find a Government 
night as soon as the state of Public 
Business would permit. But, with re- 
gard to the question of the Chiefs of 
Bechuanaland, my opinion is—although 
I have not the least disposition to depre- 
cate any opinion of the House on the 
question—that we should not be justi- 
fied in appropriating any further portion 
of the Government time for its discus- 
sion, it having been already debated 
through one whole Evening Sitting and 
on two Morning Sittings. In the infor- 
mation which has indirectly or casually 
reached us since the debate took place, 
there is nothing, in our view, to justify 
us in appropriating more Government 
time for the discussion. I believe there 
is no other matter of Public Business 
on which I have anything to state at 
the present moment. 

Sm MICHAEL HIOKS - BEACH : 
Perhaps, Sir, I may be allowed to read 
the words of the Prime Minister in his 
speech in the debate on the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst). Referring to the 
Bechuanaland question, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

‘*We do not think that the House should 

leave the question without some expression 
of opinion.” 
The right hon. Gentleman also placed a 
Notice of Motion upon the Paper; and 
I am bound to say that I can scarcely 
reconcile the statement which I have 
read with the view expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman on the present 
occasion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, I 
can reconcile the two statements very 
easily, and also remove the difficulty 
which the right hon. Gentleman appears 
to feel. I placed a Motion upon the 
Paper on the subject now under consi- 
deration ; but it was not at all intended 
as an original Motion. We had no in- 
tention or desire to put forward an ori- 
ginal Motion on the subject; but, after 
the debate that had taken place, it did 
appear to us that it was the general 
wish that some opinion should be re- 
corded. I have no disposition to object 
to taking the sense of the House upon 
that Motion. If it is thought fit to take 
it, by all means let it be done. What 
I do object to is the appropriation of the 
Government time for the further discus- 
sion of a subject which appears to me 
to have been discussed, I will not say 
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excessively, but certainly on a scale 
which is very ample, relatively to the 
pressure of other matters awaiting con- 
sideration. . 

Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether the Governmentintended to give 
precedence to the Corrupt Practices Bill 
or the Agricultural Holdings Bill after 
Whitsuntide ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he must ask 
a little time to consider that matter. 


NAVY—H.M.S. ‘“‘ LONDON.” 


Sir JOHN HAY (for Mr. Stace) 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether any report has reached the 
Admiralty as to the condition of the 
depot ship ‘‘London”’ in Zanzibar Har- 
bour; whether that vessel is unhealthy 
and unfit for service; and, what steps 
the Admiralty intend to take in regard 
to it ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There is no doubt that, during the un- 
healthy season of the year, the London 
has had a good deal of sickness on board. 
It is now intended to pay her off before 
the beginning of the next unhealthy 
season; and an arrangement is being 
made for other measures being taken 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade 
on the Zanzibar Coast. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked if any other 
ship would be sent to replace the Zon- 
don ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir. 


MOTION. 


—o @o — 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT 
(WHITSUN RECESS). 
SPAIN—EXPULSION OF CERTAIN CU- 
BAN REFUGEES FROM GIBRALTAR 
—EGYPT—AHMED KHANDEEL. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House, at its rising, do 
adjourn till Monday the 2ist instant.””— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
rose to call attention to the surrender of 
the Cuban refugeesat Gibraltar. Hemuch 
regretted that neither before Easter nor 
since had he been able to obtain a day 
to press the Motion of which he had 
given Notice to a position in which he 
would have been able to obtain the 
decision of the House upon it. His only 
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chance of bringing it on was on the 
Motion with respect to the Easter Recess, 
and he had then refrained from doing so 
on the appeal of the Prime Minister, 
who represented that to bring it forward 
at that time would be greatly incon- 
venient to the Public Service. The story 
which he had to tell was a very simple 
and a very short one; but he must say 
that if it were simple, it was sad, and if 
it were short, it was shameful. Ho 
knew of no case in modern timeg where 
the British Government had been guilty 
of such gross neglect as in this. The 
facts of the case he would tell in the 
words of the persons most concerned. 
These Cuban refugees came to Gibraltar, 
believing that they were coming under 
the protection of the British Flag. There 
could be no doubt they were political 
refugees, who trusted themselves to the 
protection of that Flag, but did not 
obtain it, though entitled to it. Senor 
Castilio’s own account, as set forth in 
the Memorial of the refugees, was that 
on the night of the 15th of August 
Maceo and two other prisoners confined 
for participation in the Cuban insur- 
rection succeeded in escaping from 
Cadiz and took refuge at Tangiers. On 
the 20th of August they left Tangiers on 
the British steamer Hercules bound for 
Gibraltar, where they arrived on the 
afternoon of the same day. On landing 
they applied to the Inspector on the 
wharf for tickets to enter the city, and 
they were requested to wait. Subse- 
quently three policemen conducted them 
to the police-station, where they were 
kept for some hours. When the Chief 
Inspector came he gave them to under- 
stand that they would be handed over 
to the Spanish authorities. Maceo pro- 
tested, saying that they were political 
and not criminal refugees, and request- 
ing that they should be kept in Gibraltar 
Prison until the truth of their story 
could be ascertained. Notwithstanding 
these protests, they were conducted by 
policemen outside Gibraltar across the 
neutral ground and handed over to the 
Spanish authorities, who were waiting 
to receive them. In a Petition from 
Maceo’s brother he described what took 
place, and how they were handed over in 
spite of their strong protestations, and 
amid the loud lamentations of the women 
and children by whom they were accom- 
panied. They were mercilessly given 
over to their enemies and conducted to 4 
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fate worse than death. If this story was 
true, and there was no reason to doubt 
it, there had been the most flagrant 
neglect on the part of someone and the 
most grievous injury had been done to 
these men. They were entitled to the 
protection of the British Flag, and the 
right of asylum—one of the most che- 
rished—had been grossly violated en- 
tirely through the neglect of our own 
Government. He could not understand 
the Notice given by the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) to move 
the Previous Question unless it indicated 
that the Liberal Party had so changed 
its principles that it was a matter of 
entire indifference to them whether the 
right of political refugees to asylum on 
our shores was violated or not. It was 
clear that in this case there was an 
arrangement made between the Spanish 
officials—he did not speak of the Spanish 
Government—and the English officials 
at Gibraltar that these persons should 
be received and handed over. Nothing 
more disgraceful to either party could be 
conceived. They might have been sent 
back by the steamer and not permitted 
toland. That was within the province 
of the English officials; but, knowing 
what they were doing, the English 
authorities enticed them from beneath 
the protection of the British Flag, and 
then, with deliberate treachery, handed 
them to their enemies. On the 2nd of 
October, Lord Napier, in answer to a 
question from the Colonial Office, ex- 
plained how it was that the Gibraltar 
police came to act in this way. It ap- 
peared that the Spanish Consul wrote 
to the Colonial Secretary at Gibraltar 
informing him of the escape of the pri- 
soners, and requesting that the English 
authorities would insure the expulsion 
of the refugees in the event of their en- 
tering the port of Gibraltar. Thus 
there was a direct invitation from the 
Spanish Consul to the English autho- 
rities to act in this manner. The Colo- 
nial Secretary then wrote to the acting 
police magistrate at Gibraltar, trans- 
mitting the letter of the Spanish Consul 
and requesting him to give the neces- 
sary instructions ‘‘to facilitate the ap- 
prehension” of the refugees on their 
arrival. The acting police magistrate 
reported to him subsequently that the 
men had arrived, and being without 
assports had been placed without the 
ine. He added that the Spanish autho- 
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vities had been communicated with, and 
at once arrested the prisoners. After 
that the Spanish Consul wrote back to 
the Colonial Secretary thanking him for 
what had been done. Although the 
English officials were very much to 
blame in this matter, yet the Spanish 
authorities were quite as blameworthy. 
They must have known that the Extra- 
dition Treaty between the two countries 
related only to criminals; they must 
also have known that criminals meant 
criminals and not political offenders. 
They must have known that in trying 
to induce the English officials to facili- 
tate the apprehension of these men they 
were doing what they had no right to 
do, and were, therefore, just as guilty as 
this country was for handing them over. 
That was the view practically of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It was perfectly 
clear that the Spaniards were as much 
in fault as ourselves, and the shameful 
treatment which the ladies of the party 
had received was an aggravation of the 
case. These refugees—Maceo, at any 
rate—were put into a horrible dungeon, 
and up to the present time they had not 
been released. He did not wish to say 
a word disrespectful to the Spanish Go- 
vernment. His remarks would apply to 
the Spanish officials simply. But what 
action was taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in this matter? Inquiries 
were made by the Colonial Office, and 
the officials in Gibraltar, who were to 
blame, had been very prepenty and justly 
punished for their flagrant breach of 
duty. So far as that went, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was right; but, if 
our people were wrong, so were the 
Spaniards. He would be able to show 
clearly that Her Majesty’s Government 
had been guilty of the grossest neglect 
of duty in this matter, and that there 
had been such delay in action and such 
unquestionable indifference to the whole 
story as was perfectly inconceivable. On 
the 7th of September a paragraph ap- 
peared in 7he Times giving an account 
of what had taken place on the 15th of 
August, and adding that if the facts 
were as narrated, and the English autho- 
rities had been misled, there was rea- 
son for a most searching investigation. 
That paragraph was sent to Lord Na- 
pier, who replied in the letter to which 
he had already referred. On the 11th 
of October his despatch was received, 
and on the 16th a Petition came from 
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one of the prisoners. It was referred 
by the Foreign Office to the Colonial 
Office, which sent back a letter in which 
the Correspondence was laid before Lord 
Granville. That letter contained all the 
letters of the Spanish Consul, the Colo- 
nial Secretary, and the acting police 
magistrate. Lord Kimberley observed 
in that letter that the acting police 
magistrate must have been aware that, 
although nominally removing these per- 
sons from the garrison under an Order 
in Council, he was in effect arranging 
for a surrender of political prisoners, 
who, as such, were protected from sur- 
render by the Extradition Act. The Fo- 
reign Office, in reply, expressed surprise 
that an Order in Council, intended to 
meet a different matter, should have 
been used for such a purpose. All these 
facts were known to the Foreign Office 
on the 19th of October. They knew 
that the men had been handed over by 
our own police on the invitation of the 
Spanish authorities. It was quite right 
that there should be an investigation to 
discover the guilty parties on our side; 
but what did the Foreign Office do? 
They did not utter a single syllable, 
but sat with their hands folded until 
a Question was asked in the House 
of Commons on the 30th of October. 
The first eommunication was evidently 
not from the Foreign Office, but from 
the Colonial Office. The Colonial Office 
telegraphed to Sir Robert Morier. 
Nothing more happened so far as the 
Colonial Office was concerned, except 
telling Sir Robert Morier not to take 
any steps till he received the Report 
- of the Committee of Inquiry. On the 
29th of October the Report of the Com- 
mittee was received. That Report stated 
that the surrender was deliberately ar- 
ranged between the Spanish authorities 
and the officials at Gibraltar. The 
Spanish authorities were told that the 
prisoners would be brought to the line 
and prevented from going back to Gib- 
raltar, and that there would then be an 
opportunity for their arrest. What ac- 
tion was taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? Instead of writing to our Mi- 
nister at Madrid, they referred the matter 
to the Law Officers of the Crown. That 
was certainly most extraordinary action. 
They should have consulted the Law 
Officers before, if they desired their 
opinion. On the 26th of December the 
British Government received another 
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Petition from Maceo, complaining of the 
treatment he had endured, and of the 
gross insult and injury inflicted upon 
him; and to that complaint the only 
answer vouchsafed, on the 26th of De- 
cember, was that ‘‘ the Government had 
had the matter laid before them, and that 
it was under their consideration!” It 
was not until the 29th of January, five 
months after the transactions took place, 
that the Foreign Office made any official 
communication to their Representative at 
Madrid on the question. During all that 
five months the men had been confined 
in a most horrible prison. He thought 
he had made out this at all events, that 
not only had there been unwarrantable 
delay on the part of the Government in 
this case, but that there had been most 
unaccountable indifference to the suffer- 
ings of these people. If their delay 
was unwarrantable and their indifference 
unaccountable, certainly the mode of 
procedure of the Government, when they 
did take action, was even more extra- 
ordinary. On the 30th of October a 
Question was asked in Parliament, and 
the answer given was to the effect that— 

‘*« The surrender of the prisoners having taken 
place by reason of a gross mistake on the part 
of our police authorities, their re-delivery by 
the Spanish Government, with a view to the 
case being dealt with in accordance with the 
Extradition Treaty between Spain and Great 
Britain, would be regarded as a graceful and 
friendly act, which Her Majesty’s Government 
would highly appreciate, but which, in their 
opinion, must be left to the generosity and 
chivalry of the Spanish Government.” — 
(3 Hansard, [274] 373.) 


On the 4th of November Sir Robert 
Morier received a telegram to this 
effect, and also a letter recommend- 
ing him to make an unofficial com- 
munication to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Sir Robert Morier, in his answer 
to that communication, stated that the 
way in which he viewed the transaction 
was this. He commenced by saying 
that it was not the intention of the Eng- 
lish Government to make any represen- 
tation to the Spanish Government on this 
subject. He explained to the Spanish 
Government that there was no question 
of any interference in the matter, for 
the surrender had taken place by the 
fault of their own police authorities, 
and the Government did not intend to 
take any step, but would leave the ques- 
tion to the generous and chivalrous ini- 
tiative of the Spanish Government. He 
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admitted at once that, in view of what 
had taken place, no question of the re- 
extradition of these prisoners could be 
raised. Surely that was a very curious 
way of putting forward a request. If 
you were going to ask for something, 
was it wise to give up your whole case 
beforehand, and to admit that the action 
of your opponent had been altogether 
right? All this was done before the 
Government received the Report of the 
Committee of Inquiry ; and surely that 
formed an additional reason for not 
abandoning the whole of their own 
case in making their application to the 
Spanish Government. On the 29th of 
January, however, they made their first 
official communication, being in no better 
position as regards information than 
they had been for months previously, 
and having had a despatch of the Spanish 
Minister on the question in their pigeon- 
holes for two months. They deserved 
the bitter irony of that Minister’s reply 
of the 28th of February, 1883, pointing 
out that, inasmuch as the British Go- 
vernment had admitted that their own 
officials were entirely at fault, they were 
hardly in a position to criticize the 
action of the Spanish authorities. But the 
question was then raised before the 
House of Commons, and then, and not 
till then, did matters take a different 
turn. In view of the pending action of 
the House of Commons, a small conces- 
sion was granted, and Maceo was in- 
terned. Sir Robert Morier never even 
asked for his release. But the Govern- 
ment, on hearing of that small conces- 
sion offered by the Spanish Government, 
wrote to Sir Robert Morier informing 
him that he was authorized to accept the 
proposal of the Spanish Government, 
and, although he was not to say that 
the Government were actually satisfied 
with what had taken place, he might 
say they were much gratified by it. Sir 
Robert Morier, however, did more than 
this. He telegraphed that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government approved of the 
solution, and were much gratified at it, 
and the Foreign Office never disclaimed 
this message. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had given up the whole case from 
the very commencement ; they had gone 
on their knees to the Spanish Govern- 
ment and told them they had not a right 
to claim in any formal shape, and that 
anything that might be done must be 
entirely upon the will and motion of the 





Spanish Government. There was one 
other point that he must allude to, and 
he did so with considerable pain. In 
the long course of Questions which were 
asked on this matter, the House—he ad- 
mitted unintentionally—was misled as to 
what was going on between the English 
and Spanish Governments. He quoted 
the answers given by Ministers from 
time to time in answer to Questions 
about the fate of the Cuban refugees. 
Although at an early stage Ministers had 
deprecated any questions being raised, 
he had never seen anything in the early 
communications from Sir Robert Morier 
to the effect that no representations 
should be made in the House of Com- 
mons. On the 9th of November it was 
stated that it was difficult for our Mi- 
nister at Madrid to approach the Spanish 
Government, and yet he had done so. 
[Sir Cuartes W. Dirxe: Unofficially. } 
He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) did not care 
whether it was officially or unofficially. 
If the Government, through its Repre- 
sentative, went to the Spanish Minister 
and told him we had not a leg to stand 
upon, and that it was entirely our fault, 
and if they afterwards went back and 
withdrew those expressions, how would 
the Spanish Minister treat them? Our 
Representative at Madrid made no dis- 
tinction between official and non-official 
words. On the 21st of November the 
right hon. Gentleman said it ‘“‘ was too 
soon yet to make a statement as to the 
steps taken to secure the release of 
Maceo and his companions,’ and added 
that ‘‘it was impossible to state what 
correspondence had passed.’”’ Why it 
should have been impossible to state 
what correspondence had passed he did 
not know. The right hon. Gentleman 
further stated that Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nister at Madrid was desirous that no 
statement should be made until the 
matter was completed by inquiry. But 
these or any such words were not, as far 
as he could find, in the official Papers. 
At this time they had had a distinct 
intimation through Sir Robert Morier 
from the Spanish Minister that as to 
giving up these people there was no 
hope whatever. If the whole Corre- 
spondence had been on the Table at the 
time these answers were given the 
House would have been extremely as- 
tonished. That was really the whole 
caso. The Government were in this 
position—they must stand on one leg 
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or on the other. They must either say that 
they did make communications to the 
Spanish Government, in which case they 
made them with full knowledge of the 
facts contained in the letter of Lord 
Napier in October, or they must say they 
took no action and made no representa- 
tions until after they had received their 
Report, and that the first action they 
took was on the 29th of January. If 
they chose to take that line, all he could 
say was, that the delay was so great 
and the case so palpable that they were 
guilty of a gross breach of duty in not 
taking action before. They had their 
Report before them on the 28th or 29th 
of November, and not one single word of 
official representation was made to the 
Spanish Government till the 29th of 
January. He was bound to say that if 
the Spanish Government had relaxed 
their action more than they had done, 
they would have been exceedingly gene- 
rous and chivalrous. What was now to 
be done? The whole case was given up 
by the English Government. They could 
not address the Government of Spain 
again, and the only possible chance for 
these men lay in a generous expression 
of opinion from all sides of the House. 
It appeared to be too late now to address 
any further remonstrance to the Spanish 
Government; but he hoped there would 
be such an expression of opinion from all 
sides of the House, even from the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
himself, showing that there was unques- 
tionably a deep feeling that the right of 
asylum had been violated, and a strong 
trust that we should never again see 
such a gross violation of it. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he was 
not astonished that a subject which had 
excited so much interest should have 
been brought before the House of Com- 
mons; but, with all respect to the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
he was bound to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman had in the course of his re- 
marks made statements and allegations 
which were not on all fours with the 
facts as revealed in the Papers. The 
allegation was that, not only had a wrong 
been done, but that there had been a 
miscarriage of justice consequent on 
the action taken by the Government. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had 
really evaded the main point—namely, 
to show on what grounds of Interna- 
tional Law action of a different kind 
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could have been justly, fairly and equi- 
tably pursued. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s allegation was that not only 
had a wrong been done in equity, but 
that there had been gross neglect and 
delay on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
quoted dates in support of his contention. 
He did not, however, quote all the dates, 
because there were some that tended to 
giveadifferent colour to the facts referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman. Now, 
the first notice ever brought to anyone in 
this country of the arrest of these men 
was on the 7th of September in a para- 
graph in The Times. Within 48 hours 
the Government took action by calling 
for an immediate Report in reference to 
the statement in the public newspapers. 
When the right hon. Gentleman was 
making so grave an indictment of negli- 

ence against the authorities, it was 
odd that, as he had studied the Papers, 
he passed over entirely the only serious 
instance of omission in the whole case— 
that was the omission of the Governor 
of Gibraltar to have any knowledge of 
what had happened within his own go- 
vernment. It was not the case that there 
was negligence on the part of the Foreign 
Office. It was the Foreign Office that 
called on the Colonial Office to press for 
full inquiry; but still the matter dragged 
with almost inconceivable dilatoriness 
at Gibraltar, until, on the 24th October, 
Lord Kimberley had to write to Lord 
Napier urging him peremptorily to hasten 
the inquiry. The right hon. Gentleman 
had asked why the Government did not 
take action without such a full inquiry 
being made; but it would have been 
unwise to take action without a full 
knowledge of the facts of the case; and 
he would remind the House and the 
right hon. Gentleman that if they had 
done so, they might have been after- 
wards compelled to recede from positions 
they had taken up; whereas, having 
waited for full information, they had not 
been required to recede from a single 
point, but had, on the other hand, been 
able to drive the Spanish Government 
from positions which they had taken up. 
It would have been unwise also if our 
Representative at Madrid had made any 
representation to the Spanish Govern- 
ment before official data were obtained in 
reference to the case. With all the facts 
before the House, it was evident that 
the blame rested with those who, with 
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grave and unaccountable ignorance of 
their duty, had made at Gibraltar a 
surrender which was contrary, no doubt, 
to what was right in equity, though not 
contrary to the technicalities of law; 
and, therefore, all that Her Majesty’s 
Government could do at this time, the 
4th of November, was to make an ap- 

eal to the generosity of the Spanish 
Boveiuenans: with a view to the libe- 
ration of the men. If the right hon. 
Gentleman read the Papers with a 
candid mind, he would see that the 
statement he had made to the effect that 
Sir Robert Morier showed a tendency to 
soften down the appeal he was autho- 
rized to make to the Spanish Govern- 
ment—to be subservient to the exagge- 
rated pretensions of that Government— 
was very unjust. On the contrary, Sir 
Robert Morier made the communication 
fully in the sense of his instructions, 
and carried out the duty intrusted - to 
him firmly and with great energy, and 
induced the Spanish Minister to concede 
points which he had previously refused 
todo. The Spanish Minister, mounting 
the high horse, had said that nothing 
on earth would induce him or his Col- 
leagues, in view of all the facts and sur- 
roundings of the case, to entertain the 
idea of the men being liberated ; never- 
theless, Sir Robert Morier, by persever- 
ance and by firm language, succeeded 
in inducing him, in view of the strong 
feeling which existed in this country on 
the matter, and in view of the preser- 
vation of friendly relations between the 
two countries, to concede the point and 
to entertain theidea. Sir Robert Morier 
treated the matter as one in which a 
positive claim arising out of existing 
International Law could not be made, 
and asked, by way of compromise, that 
Maceo should be interned. This the 
Spanish Minister was at first unwill- 
ing to accede to, proposing to release 
merely the companions of Maceo; but 
Sir Robert Morier intimated that in no 
sense would this be regarded as a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty, and by 
his good temper and persistency he 
gained for Maceo the large concession, 
the benefit of which he was then en- 
joying. According to his (Mr. Cart- 
wright’s) information, Maceo was at the 
fortress with the rank of a General Offi- 
cer, and was permitted the society of his 
wife and family. Now, what more could 
have been done, seeing that the whole 
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difficulty was created by the negligence 
and blunders of our own officials ? ese 
were the facts of the case, and he be- 
lieved, notwithstanding the speech of 
the'right hon. Gentleman, that there was 
no foundation for the charge of supine- 
ness and indifference brought against 
Her Majesty’s Government, or for say- 
ing that they did not value the right 
of asylum to purely political refugees, 
which always had been and still was 
most highly considered among English- 
men. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that he did not perceive, as the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cart- 
wright) had inferred, that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had 
made any attack whatever upon Sir 
Robert Morier, nor did he, indeed, con- 
ceive that any such attack was possible 
under the circumstances. The duties of 
a diplomatist were to carry to a success- 
ful issue, so far as he was able, the 
policy intrusted to him by the Govern- 
ment. It must, however, in his (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff’s) opinion, have been 
exceedingly difficult for Sir Robert 
Morier to have carried out what tho 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had termed 
the weak and cringing policy of Lord 
Granville. The hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire had challenged them to produce an 
authority showing their legal right to 
call upon the Spanish Government to 
surrender these prisoners. He accepted 
that challenge. He believed the Go- 
vernment overlooked, and probably pur- 
posely overlooked, facts which, if pro- 
perly urged, would have placed us in a 
position to have demanded the sur- 
render. It appeared that Sir Robert 
Morier, on the 12th of November, 1882, 
wrote to Lord Granville adverting to the 
fact that he had been charged to make 
the Spanish Government a strictly un- 
official communication with reference to 
the Cuban refugees, and that his in- 
structions were to do so in the most 
amicable terms, and in the spirit of one 
friendly Government to another. His 
own contention, on the contrary, was that 
the blunders of the English officials were 
not the only grounds on which they had 
a right to approach the Spanish Govern- 
ment, for it was through a want of can- 
dour on the part of the Spanish Consul, 
so gross as to almost amount to a false 
pretence, that the prisoners were ever 
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surrendered at all. It would have been 
absolutely impossible for any circum- 
stance of this character to have occurred 
in this country. It simply occurred be- 
cause the Spanish Consul took advan- 
tage of a local ordinance to play a trick 
upon the local Government at Gibraltar. 
But what right had the Spanish Consul 
to make use of an existing amicable ar- 
rangement between his Government and 
the authorities at Gibraltar, for the 
purpose of obtaining the surrender of 
political and not civil offenders? By 
Article II. of the Extradition Treaty be- 
tween Spain and this country, it was 
laid down that extradition should be 
granted only for the certain specified 
offences, and Article IV. declared that 
no person should be surrendered for 
any political offence. By a later Ar- 
ticle it was provided that applica- 
tion for the extradition of prisoners was 
to be made to the Secretary of State, 
and that, where the case arose in the 
Colonies and other places out of the 
country in question, the same procedure 
should be gone through by the Consul. 
If the Spanish Consul had made appli- 
cation under the Extradition Treaty, the 
matter would have been inquired into by 
the Judges, and Maceo and his com- 
panions would not have been delivered 
up. But the Consul evaded that course, 
and carefully led General Baynes to 
believe that these unfortunate men were 
not political criminals. On the 16th of 
August application was made by the 
Consul, and a letter was forwarded to the 
Colonial Secretary, in which it was stated 
that he had been informed that the Go- 
vernor of Cadiz had made representations 
with regard to the apprehension of the 
transported Maceo. The translation said 
‘‘ exiled,” but that was not a correct 
rendering. Then there was a letter sent 
to the Governor of Cadiz, in which 
it was stated that Maceo had arrived 
there en route for Ceuta. In this letter 
was the extraordinary expression, ‘‘ It is 
inferred that he was undergoing his 
term of imprisonment.” If that were so, 
what was it for? The Consul and others 
saw General Baynes—whom the Govern- 
ment had now sacrified to clear them- 
selves—several times on the subject, and 
they never informed him that this man 
was a political prisoner. It was posi- 
tively certain that, had application been 
made under the Treaty, the matter would 
have been inquired into by the Judges, 
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and a habeas corpus might have issued or 
proceedings been taken to prevent the 
surrender. The only application that 
was made was under a local ordinance, to 
which there was no analogy in this coun- 
try. The fact was—although Sir Robert 
Morier had stated in one of his de- 
spatches that he had no desire to make 
any charge against the Government— 
that the Spanish Government had not 
acted in good faith, for they had en- 
trapped General Baynes by making a 
fraudulent use of the local ordinance to 
which he had referred. But, strange to 
say, Her Majesty’s Government had 
kindly accepted the interpretation of the 
Spanish Government, and had unneces- 
sarily exculpated the Spanish Consul from 
all blame. By the extraordinary action 
of Her Majesty’s Government, the rights 
which they possessed of affording a poli- 
tical asylum had been surrendered, and 
he could not but think that the Flag of 
England had thereby been disgraced. If 
this were the only instance in which we 
had been insulted by the Spanish Govern- 
ment it would not be so important, but 
there were several similar cases. The 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
had lately brought the case of the Leon 
XIIT. before the House ; there was also 
the case of the Tangier ;'and that now 
under discussion was additional evidence 
that the Spanish Government meant to 
act offensively. Surely we had a right 
to complain of such conduct? Lord 
Palmerston had stated that if there was 
one rule more than another which was 
observed by all independent States, both 
great and small, it was the rule not to 
deliver up political refugees, unless 
bound to do so by the positive obliga- 
tions of a Treaty. The general feelings 
of mankind forbade such proceedings, 
and persons making such a surrender 
would be regarded as degraded and dis- 
honoured. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
perfectly agreed with the words of Lord 
Palmerston with which the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth hadconcluded his speech, 
and also with much of the speech itself ; 
but he entirely failed to see how either 
Lord Palmerston’s words or the words of 
the hon. Member himself had any rele- 
vancy to the matter before the House. 
He always thought that, however good 
a case might be, it was spoilt by a dif- 
ferent line being taken by the Mover and 
those who supported him. The hon, 
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Member for Portsmouth had made an 
attack on the Consul. 

Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
said his conduct was almost fraudulent. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should like to read what Sir Robert 
Morier had written about the action of 
that official He wrote that nothing 
could be more straightforward or loyal 
than the action of the Consul. He never 
pretended that Maceo was a convict or 
a criminal. The hon. Gentleman then 
went on to complain of the conduct of 
Sir Robert Morier. 

Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he did not blame Sir Robert Morier, but 
the Government. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, they 
were perfectly prepared to support Sir 
Robert Morier in the whole of his action. 
The hon. Gentleman had then made a 
series of charges against the Govern- 
ment which were quite unworthy of him. 
He accused them of mistranslating a 
despatch in their own interest. The 
hon. Member ought to have hesitated 
before making such a charge. He fur- 
ther insinuated that they sacrificed 
General Baynes, an innocent man, and 
were entirely deceived by this most 
wicked Consul, and that they had thrown 
over General Baynes to exculpate them- 
selves. Surely the conduct of General 
Baynes was deserving of the censure 
passed upon him, as he took none of the 
steps which he ought to have taken in 
reference to this matter. He never in- 
quired whether the offence charged 
against this man was a political offence 
or not. It was his business to have 
asked certain questions relating to the 
nature of the man’s offence and the 
reasons for which his surrender was de- 
manded. So far he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man on his own basis. The hon. Gen- 
tleman assumed that a surrender was 
asked for. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF ex- 
mgr that he had never said so. What 

e said was that the Spanish Consul had 
asked not for the man’s surrender, but 
that the procedure should be taken 
against these people which was usual 
under a local ordinance. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had understood the hon. Gentleman in 
another part of his speech to use the 
word surrender. General Baynes did 
what he was not asked to do by the 
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Spanish Consul. He handed these men 
and the ladies who were with them to 
the Spanish Government when he was 
not even asked to surrender them; and 
yet the hon. Member said they had 
sacrificed General Baynes in order to 
clear themselves. He now came to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South-West Lancashire (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross). One of the main 
portions of his case was that great delay 
had occurred. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to act in this doubtful matter on 
the highest legal advice obtainable in 
this country, and the result was that in 
the months of December and January 
constant correspondence was passing be- 
tween the Foreign Office and the Law 
Officers of the Crown and the Colonial 
Office respecting the final answer to be 
given to the Spanish Government. On 
the 5th of December they received the 
first main document from the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown, giving their opinion 
on this question. In the latter part of 
December they communicated with the 
Colonial Office as to the answers to be 
sent to Spain. All through the early 
part of January communications were 
passing between the Colonial and 
Foreign Offices, and he was bound to 
say that he could not see that there had 
been any undue delay. The right hon. 
Gentleman also made somewhat of a 
personal attack on himself in regard 
to answers given by him in the House 
on this subject in November and Decem- 
ber. He followed the right hon. Gen- 
tleman carefully with the answers in 
his hand, and while the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was speaking he only thought 
there was one point on which he was at 
all on the face of things open to the 
charge of having misled the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that on 
the 21st of November he stated {that 
Heri Majesty’s Minister at Madrid had 
asked the Government, in the interests 
of this question, not to make any state- 
ment till the inquiry was completed. 
The right hon. Gentleman rightly said 
that no record of that communication 
appeared in the Papers. The telegram 
in which the request of Sir Robert 
Morier was contained was dated the 
11th of November, and the substance of 
it was in the despatch of the 12th of 
November. The last paragraph of the. 
telegram was not, according to custom, 
expanded, and was not contained in the 
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despatch. The reason why the telegram 
was not laid before Parliament had re- 
ference to a matter which greatly con- 
fused this question for a considerable 
time, and on which most careful inquiry 
was necessary—namely, the question as 
to the exact spot on which the arrest of 
the men by the Spanish authorities took 
place. That was the reason why he 
stated that the Government could not at 
that time make any communication. The 
main charge brought against the Go- 
vernment by the right hon. Gentleman 
was, that in the first days of the trans- 
action the Government gave up their 
whole case, as our Minister at Madrid, 
in approaching the Spanish Government 
unofficially, put the case so gently and 
mildly as to invite the refusal they after- 
wards met with. His (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke’s) view of the case . was this. 
Either we had a right to demand the 
surrender of these men or we had not. 
Our contention throughout was that we 
had no such right. There had been 
no conduct on the part of the Spanish 
Consul or Government to give us an 
international right to demand that these 
men should be handed back to us. 
That being so, was it notin the interests 
of these men—and that, after all, was 
the real question at issue—was it not 
advisable for the sake of saving them 
from prolonged confinement in a dun- 
geon, that the Government should take 
the course which was pursued, and which 
had had the effect of extricating two 
prisoners from imprisonment altogether, 
and of greatly ameliorating the severity 
of confinement of the other prisoner ? 
Having nothing like an international 
right, the Government appealed to the 
generosity of the Spanish nation ; and he 
believed that Lord Palmerston, who 
had been referred to in the debate, 
would have adopted that course under 
the circumstances. The demand of the 
Consul, which was put forward as the 
ground for the Government taking an- 
other course, was a demand which he 
had a right to make, and the Govern- 
ment had no reason to suppose—indeed 
they had a distinct statement from Sir 
Robert Morier to the contrary—that the 
demand was made in bad faith. The 
main charge brought against Sir Robert 
Morier by the right hon. Gentleman was 
that our Minister did not, in these 
unofficial communications, pretend he 
had a case when he had not a case. 
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The right hon. Gentleman really con- 
tended that the Government, having 
no case, ought to have bragged and 
blustered on this occasion. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS explained 
that that was not his allegation. What 
he maintained was that the Government 
had put the case too mildly to the 
Spanish Government, and that Sir Robert 
Morier really invited a refusal. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman did not venture to 
contend, although the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
had done so, that the Government had 
an international case. Having no in- 
ternational case, they were to go with a 
bad case and pretend that they had a 
good one. 

Sirk R. ASSHETON CROSS, again 
interposing, said, what he contended 
was that the Government did not put 
their case in October as they put it in 
January. 

Sir CHARLES W.DILKE said, that 
he had already dealt with that matter 
of delay. The ascertaining of the facts 
and the taking of the opinions of the 
Law Officers of the Crown had caused 
the delay of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken. In regard to the 
main case, he believed the House would 
agree that if there were one thing worse 
than having a bad case, it was that, 
having a bad case, we should go to a 
Foreign Government and pretend that 
we had a good one. 

Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
quoted the despatch of the 12th of 
November, in which Sir Robert Morier 
described the conduct of the Spanish 
Consulj?as being straightforward and 
worthy ofall praise. But what was the 
foundation of that opinion ? It was that 
Maceo and his companions were con- 
veyed outside the British lines, ‘‘ where 
they fell into the hands of the Spanish 
Municipal Guard.’ Here the statement 
was that they ‘fell’’ into,the hands of 
the guard. But it turned out afterwards 
that instead of their falling into the 
hands of the guard, there was a precon- 
certed arrangement between the British 
officials and the Consul, and that made 
all the difference. So long as it was 
supposed that there was a blunder on 
the part of the English authorities to 
which the Spanish authorities were no 
parties, and that it was not a precon- 
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certed arrangement or conspiracy, he 
could understand Sir Robert Morier’s 
expression of opinion ; but it could not 
be justified when it was known that the 
Consul had induced an English subordi- 
nate officer to exceed his authority. He 
put it to his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General whether it was con- 
sistent with International Law that the 
Representative of a Foreign Power 
should induce the Representative of an- 
other Power—a subordinate officer—to 
exceed his authority, and to be guilty of 
a fraud on the law well known to both 
of them, and that the Government of 
that Foreign Power should decline to 
retract the action of their Representa- 
tive, and so far adopt it as to keep 
persons in prison who were handed 
over to them by that preconcerted ar- 
rangement, and then say they were not 
guilty of any international offence? Did 
the case submitted to his hon. and 
learned Friend and the Solicitor Ge- 
neral assume as one of the facts on 
which they were to advise that the 
Spanish Consul was altogether inno- 
cent of any guilty participation in this 
transaction? That would make a diffe- 
rence to the whole transaction. When 
it was discovered that there had been 
a preconcerted arrangement the whole 
situation was changed. It could not be 
denied that there had been a precon- 
certed arrangement, for in Lord Gran- 
ville’s despatch it was said that the 
surrender was effected in the manner 
suggested by the Spanish Consul, “ by 
way of preconcerted expulsion and ar- 
rest.” These refugees were to be ex- 
pelled out of British territory, and it 
was arranged by the Spanish Consul that 
the moment they were expelled they 
were to be arrested by the Spanish 
authorities. That was a discreditable 
arrangement of which there was every 
reason to complain as a violation of 
International Law, seeing that a subor- 
dinate officer was induced to exceed his 
authority. It was a totally inadequate 
answer to say that at the time when the 
communication was made it was unoffi- 
cial. The Government wanted to take 
credit for their immediate action, and 
what they did was to give up the whole 
cause of complaint. It might be true 
that there had been no demand made 
under the Extradition Acts; but the 
charge was, that the authorities had 
eonnived at this transaction because 
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they knew there could be no proceed- 
ings under the Extradition Acts. For 
having induced a subordinate English 
officer to exceed his authority, the 
Spanish Government ought to have been 
addressed in a very different tone as 
soon as the facts became known to Her 
Majesty’s Government, instead of which 
the Government went down to the dust 
and entreated them humbly to do some- 
thing for them as an act of grace. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the charge was that 
there had been trickery on the part of 
the Spanish Consul, and that English 
officials entered into conspiracy with 
him, and that as the expulsion of these 
men was the result of the trick and of 
the conspiracy the English Government 
ought to have assumed a different tone. 
The question was whether there had 
been trick, fraud, or conspiracy ? 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would call the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s attention to Sir Robert Morier’s 
despatch of the 16th of August. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, that the passage re- 
ferred to was one dealing with the whole 
transaction; but he was now speaking 
of the foundation on which the British 
Government could have alleged fraud, 
trickery, and conspiracy. British officers 
were parties to everything that was done. 
It was by their acts alone that this unplea- 
sant situation had been brought about. 
He could conceive nothing weaker than 
for a nation represented by its own 
officials to throw them over, to repu- 
diate what they had done, and to ground 
upon that repudiation a grave official 
demand for reparation because the 
officials of another nation had acted 
wrongly. It was admitted that the 
conduct of the British Government to- 
wards their own officials had been per- 
fectly correct, and that they were nght 
in throwing the blame on their own 
officials instead of endeavouring to cast 
the responsibility on the Spanish Go- 
vernment. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
would remind the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman of the following oe in the 
despatch of Sir Robert Morier on the 
9th of March :— 


“The point specially insisted upon in my note 
was that the expulsion thus suggested on the 
16th of August] was the initiatory step to the 
carefully considered measures jointly taken by 
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our authorities and the Spanish Consular em- 
ployés on the 28th of the month, by which the 
police agents of the two countries, acting under 
common preconcerted orders, were able to carry 
out the desires of the Spanish authorities 
that the fugitives should be replaced in their 
custody.”’ 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there was nothing 
in that inconsistent with what he was 
endeavouring tosay. The Spanish Con- 
sul knew that the British officials at 
Gibraltar had legal powers of expulsion 
vested in them by Order in Council, and 
he made no misrepresentation on any 
point. He did not represent the persons 
to be criminals, but only stated that he 
had been charged with the capture of 
Maceo and his companions, and he re- 

uested that they might be expelled 

m the garrison. When the Consul 
appealed to the English officials to 
expel the fugitives, he asked them to Go 
it if they could. It was impossible for 
the English officials, who knew what 
extradition meant, to suppose that that 
was a demand for extradition, or that it 
meant an appeal to a legal tribunal, and 
an order bysuch atribunal. Therefore, 
they adopted a mode of putting these 
unfortunate men outside the lines. But 
that was the fault of the English offi- 
cials, who misconceived what was their 
duty ; and it was not because they mis- 
conceived their duty that the blame 
should be thrown upon the Spanish Con- 
sul. His hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General and himself had most 
anxiously tried to see whether they could 
find cause of blame in the conduct of the 
Spanish Consul, and if they did they 
would have pointed it out. But they 
felt that, for them to torture acts in- 
geniously, and to endeavour to create an 
unfounded impression, would have been 
very wrong when they were called upon 
to advise the Government whether a 
claim could be framed against the 
Spanish official. It was not for them 
to take up a position which could not 
be maintained. Therefore his hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor Gene- 
ral and himself gave their attention 
to the proper construction to be placed 
upon the demand of the Spanish 
Consul, and, finding no misrepresenta- 
tion in them, they did not think they 
could say, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had done, that there was treachery on 
the part of the Spanish Consul, who only 
stated what was perfectly accurate, and 
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did not make illegal demands which 
could not be supported. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Launces- 
ton (Sir Hardinge Giffard) knew the 
distinction between representations made 
in an officious and an official manner. 
It often happened that a Minister, in 
order to obtain the desired end, thought 
that his duty would be better fulfilled 
by means of non-official representation 
rather than by official demands. Sir 
Robert Morier, knowing the Govern- 
ment with which he had to deal, thought 
that the proper way to approach them 
was not by making demands in a peremp- 
tory tone, but by saying—‘‘ We make 
no charge of treachery or fraud, but we 
do say that the English officials having 
wrongly given up these men, and placed 
them where they ought not to have been 
placed, you ought to put them in the 
same position as they were before.” It 
was a happy thing, considering the tone 
of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Launceston, that no threat 
was used towards the Spanish Goyern- 
ment, and that they were not told that 
their officials had been guilty of trea- 
chery and fraud. If that had been done 
what would have become of these men, 
one of whom had been released from 
custody, while the other was kept in 
honourable confinement? It was be- 
cause they thought the end they had 
in view would be better accomplished 
by making friendly representations, and 
even by understating the case, that they 
had arrived at a conclusion which would 
never have been reached if the tone of 
his hon. and learned Friend had been 
assumed. If they made their demand 
on insufficient grounds, and insisted 
that the Spanish Government should 
release the men, how could they enforce 
that demand? And if they made it 
officially they should have either to re- 
treat from it or to enforce it. To have 
retreated would have provoked some- 
thing of the condemnation which the 
right hon. Gentleman had passed upon 
the Government—it would, as he had 
said, have been ‘‘discreditable ;" and 
if a Vote of Censure was asked for, that 
vote would have been well deserved 
if they had made a peremptory demand 
which they did not intend to enforce. 
Mr. O’KELLY said, there was one 
line in the Correspondence which proved 
clearly that the authorities at Gibraltar 
were misled by the representations that 
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were made to them by the Spanish Con- 
sul. On this line rested the whole case 
against Her Majesty’s Government. The 
translation of this line in the despatches 
was inaccurate in the English version. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would turn to 


the Spanish despatch he would see in the. 


last line the words—‘“‘ Estoc suppone que 
Jue sufriendo cadena.” The clear mean- 
ing of that phrase was that Maceo was 
a convict. The English Government 
were more to blame in this affair than 
the Spanish Government. After having 
surrendered, upon the faith of the pro- 
mise given by a British Consul that he 
would be allowed to become an exile, 
Maceo was pursued by a Spanish ship- 
of-war, and made prisoner in violation 
of that agreement. The English Govern- 
ment, however, thought that its honour 
was not involved in the transaction and 
took no notice of it. Yet if the Govern- 
ment had remonstrated, he believed that 
they would have succeeded in procuring 
the liberation of the captured officers. 
Up to the 6th of this month Maceo was 
a close prisoner in a Spanish fortress. 
That was the fact, although he had 
been told by the spokesman of the Go- 
vernment here that the arrangements 
made by the Spanish Government had 
been carried out, and that Maceo had 
been given a limited liberty. It was 
possible that the continued ill-treatment 
of Maceo was due to the fact that the 
Commandant of the fortress in which he 
was immured did not understand the 
real nature of the arrangement which 
this Government had made. The Spanish 
War Minister, he felt convinced, would 
not be a party to any breach of faith in 
the matter, and he believed that if the 
Government would take the trouble to 
put Maceo’s case before that Minister 
the arrangement that had been made 
would he carried out. In the name of 
the great principle of the right of asylum 
he demanded that this man, who had 
been surrendered to the Spanish Go- 
vernment, should be given absolute un- 
conditional liberty. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he was of opinion that the words of 
the Correspondence to which the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (Mr. 0’Kelly) 
had referred could not be held to sub- 
stantiate the charge of fraud and con- 
spiracy made by some hon. Members 
against the Spanish authorities. He 
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it was well that this debate was not 
raised earlier, for: it might have in- 
fluenced materially the conduct of the 
Spanish Government towards the pri- 
soners. If accusations of conspiracy and 
fraud had been made while the negotia- 
tions were still pending, the chances of 
the liberation of the two prisoners who 
had been set free would have been 
greatly lessened, as well as the chances 
of better treatment for Maceo himself. 
Not having abandoned the — that 
before long Maceo might be liberated 
by the exercise of the clemency of 
the Spanish Government, he felt bound 
to say that he did not think that 
the tone of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) and of the hon. 
and learned Member for Launceston 
(Sir Hardinge Giffard) would assist the 
Government in obtaining the liberation 
of the prisoner whose liberation they 
had so much at heart. He was astonished 
to hear the charge of delay made against 
Her Majesty’s Government. When he 
became Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in December last, the 
first question with which he became ac- 
quainted and which was pressed upon 
his attention was that of the Cuban 
refugees. No neglect whatever could be 
shown against anyone in the Foreign 
Office, and the President of the Local 
Government Board would bear him out 
in saying that Lord Granville had given 
the most careful attention to the subject. 
Therefore the Foreign Office had a right 
to complain of the disagreeable charges 
that had been brought forward against 
it by the right hon. Gentleman—charges 
which he had not been able to substan- 
tiate. He said there were no despatches 
on the question. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS : I never 
said that. On the contrary, I quoted 
them. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The right hon. Gentleman said there 
were no representations on this question, 
and he subsequently said there were no 
official representations. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
had pointed out that there was no dis- 
patch from Lord Granville between that 
of the 28th of November, 1882, in which 
his Lordship stated that Her Majesty’s 
Government could take no further action 
in the matter until the Commission of 
Inquiry had reported, and that of the 


agreed with the Attorney General that | 29th of January, 1883. 
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Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that, as stated in one of the ear- 
liest despatches, there had previously 
been representations not of an official 
character, a course which, as the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware, was fre- 
quently adopted in very delicate ques- 
tions such as this. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman said there was a varia- 
tion in the form of the representations 
made by Her Majesty’s Government at 
different periods. That allegation had 
been already fully dealt with by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral. There had been no variation. But 
it had unfortunately happened that the 
Colonial officials at Gibraltar had placed 
themselves in the wrong, and the Go- 
vernment had been obliged to make the 
best of it. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had no more to say than that, what be- 
came of his demand for a full-dress 
debate? He ventured further to say 
that even assuming the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was right in his statement that 
there was a variation on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, he was not 
entitled to come and ask for such a sa- 
crifice of the time of the House. All 
through the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman he never ventured to impugn 
what he might call the centre of the 
position of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Neither did the hon. and learned 
Member for Lunceston venture to say 
that the Government were wrong in 
the view they took of the position of 
these officials and of the conduct of the 
Spanish authorities. He hopedthe House 
would pardon his occupying their time 
at such length. He had made these 
explanations because it was important 
that the public should know that there 
had been no variation on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Sir Robert 
Morier, writing to Lord Granville, quite 
at the commencement of the controversy, 
on the 12th of November, said that ‘‘ no- 
thing could be more straightforward or 
loyal than the action of the Spanish 
Consul.”” Then he proceeded to admit 
that the British authorities had been in 
the wrong. In almost the last despatch 
Sir Robert Morier said that the Spanish 
Consul— 

“ Was so well up in his business that, know- 
ing that if he demanded their extradition he 
would, on the plea of their being political re- 
fugees, be probably refused . . . he suggested 
their expulsion instead. On their arrival at 
Gibraltar the expulsion on the land side and 
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the immediate arrest beyond the British line by 
the Spanish police was, as stated above, and 
fuliy proved by the evidence, pre-arranged and 
preconcerted between our authorities and the 
Spanish Consular authorities. In all this I see 
no act of bad faith on the part of the Consul, 
but only great zeal in obeying the orders of his 
superiors, and great savoir faire and ingenuity 
in availing himself of the excessive readiness of 
our Officials to render themselves agreeable to 
him. If they, through ignorance were ready to 
act against the spirit of the Treaty of Extradi- 
tion, it was not for him to point this out to 
them.” 


There was no variation on the part of 
the Government. Their conduct was 
perfectly consistent. On reference to 
Lord Granville’s despatch of the 29th of 
January, it would be found that Her 
Majesty’s Government recognized the 
situation and had to mark their disap- 
probation of the conduct of their officials 
by the dismissal of those most imme- 
diately responsible for the error com- 
mitted. Anyone listening to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman would have 
thought that the refugees were in prison, 
for he only stated parenthetically that 
some of them had been released. Any- 
one hearing the right hon. Gentleman 
would have thought that the Govern- 
ment had made a terrible fiasco. The 
simple fact was that they had asked the 
Spanish Government to accede to their 
demand for the release of the refugees 
in the manner most calculated to obtain 
the desired result. They had succeeded 
in the main in obtaining that result by 
the release of two of the refugees, and 
they did not despair, notwithstanding the 
imprudent speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman and the hon. and learned 
Member for Launceston, of inducing the 
Spanish Government to release Maceo 
himself. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, had asked the Government to 
take advantage of theirown wrong. He 
would add that using the language of 
bluster and threatening was not the line 
Her Majesty’s Government were in the 
habit of taking. The matter had been 
fully considered in all its bearings. Ifthe 
Government were to use strong, unneces- 
sary, and violent language when they 
were-in the wrong, they might do them- 
selves injury in cases in which they had 
the law on their side. He believed he had 
satisfied the House that there had been 
no delay on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that the line and atti- 
tude taken by them had been successful, 
for it had resulted in the release of two 
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of the prisoners, and the promise of the; to send out immediate orders that this 
release of the third, without departing | man should have a fair trial equally with 


in any way from those doctrines as to the 
immunity of political prisoners which 
were always treated as of the highest 
importance in this country. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
thought the subject that had been under 
discussion was now pretty well threshed 
out, therefore he would call attention to 
another question, which was a matter of 
some urgency. He was glad to learn 
that the Government had been success- 
ful in preserving the rights of asylum 
and yet had got rid of the old plan 
adopted by Lord Palmerston of backing 
up their Agents abroad in all they did, 
whether right or wrong. He was glad 
that the Government had set an example 
in the course they had adopted; it was 


the other prisoners. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he desired to strengthen the case 
put by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle. The Prime Minister, in reply- 
ing to a Question of his the other day, 
said that counsel would be allowed to 
Ahmed Khandeel when the trial began. 
He did not think, however, that the ~ 
Prime Minister was aware that the dossier 
to which he alluded was the actual trial. 
He had heard that this was so from Mr. 
Mark Napier himself. What wascalledin 
England a trial wasin Egypt called a pre- 
liminary proceeding. Nothing was done 
in the way of calling witnesses; all the 
Court did was to read the depositions, 
debate about them, and then give its 


much better than indulging in an empty | decision. It was impossible that a man 
display of bluster. As regarded the | could have justice done him under the 
right of asylum, there was another poli- | most favourable circumstances, because 
tical offender—Arabi Pasha—who had it was open to the Court to accept evi- 
not been fairly dealt with. The Govern- | dence of any kind they chose. He was cer- 
ment sent a force to catch him and | tain justice would not bedonetothis man, 
handed him over to his enemies, and | because nothing was so difficult in Egypt 
everyone concerned in the matter had | as to secure an open trial. It appeared 
had a sword ora dinner given him. Then | that Ahmed Khandeel was the only man 
there wasanother political offender being | who could throw any light on the real 
tried on the same charges as Arabi— | origin of the massacre of the 11th June. 
Ahmed Khandeel—in whose case there | It was stated—and the statement could 
seemed to be a very great danger of a! be substantiated—that Omar Lufti, the 
miscarriage of justice. Lord Granville, | present Minister of War, who was Go- 





in his despatch of November 23 with re- 
gard to Arabi and his companions, re- 
quired as the conditions of their trial 
that the trial should be a public one, 
and that the prisoners should have the 
assistance of counsel. 
Prefect of Police at Alexandria, was said 
to have been implicated in the massacre, 
but he was not receiving a fair trial, and 
the conditions required by Lord Gran- 
ville had been ignored. Was it fair 
that the prisoner should be convicted on 
a preliminary trial when the evidence 
was not taken in his presence? It was 
altogether unjust. Mr. Mark Napier, 


Khandeel, the | 


vernor of Alexandria at the time of the 
massacre of the 11th of June, was the 
agent of the Khedive in getting up that 
massacre. It was a Palace intrigue on 
the part of the Khedive and Omar Lufti 
for the purpose of injuring Arabi Pasha. 
Arabi Pasha said that he would preserve 
order; but to bring him into collision 
with Foreign Powers, and to show that 
he was unable to preserve order, Omar 
Lufti was employed as an agent of the 
Palace to concoct these massacres. Omar 
Lufti wanted Ahmed Khandeel to assist 
him; but Ahmed, a nervous retiring 
man, was taken conveniently ill, and re- 








his counsel, had lately returned home | mained in bed during the time in order 
because the facilities given to other pri-| to be out of the way. Were we going 
soners had not been given to this pri- | to support the Egyptian Government in 
soner. If the evidence were taken in| the efforts they were making against 
open Court, it would have a material | Lord Granville’s despatch, and against 
bearing upon the Egyptian Question. | the instructions we had given to the 
There was positive danger to the lives | Egyptian Government? Were we pre- 
of this man and his companionsif some- | pared to make ourselves parties to the 
thing was not done. His only reason | suppression of evidence for the sacrifice 
for interposing at this point was because, of a man who was perfectly innocent ? 
he thought the Government were bound, | The only way in which we could do jus- 
in the interests of justice and humanity, | tice to Ahmed Khandeel was to treat the 
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whole proceeding by the Egyptian Go- 
vernment as utterly invalid, and to insist 
on the preliminary proceeding being 
commenced de novo in the presence of 
Ahmed Khandeel’s counsel. He was 
certain the Prime Minister would not 
lend himself to a foul intrigue of the 
lowest and most despicable kind on the 
part of Egyptians, compared with whom 
Arabi Pasha was purity itself, for the 
sacrifice of an innocent man because he 
might damage their present position. He 
asked the Prime Minister to put aside 
the ordinary traditions of the Foreign 
Office, which were unfavourable to this 
man, to look at the matter broadly, and 
to allow this poor man to have justice 
done to him, for by so doing he would 
really strengthen the position of the 
British Government in India. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am in one 
respect sorry and in others glad that I 
have heard the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock as well as 
that of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle. I am sorry because of the 
reference that speech contained to the 
Khedive, upon whom, as an obiter dictum, 
and not as a main part of his speech, the 
noble Lord has cast the most graye 
charges that can possibly be advanced 
against any man—that is to say, that 
in the view of the noble Lord the Khe- 
dive had employed other instruments 
for getting up the massacre of the 11th 
June. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I said it was believed by competent 
authorities that Ahmed Khandeel would 
be able to prove that in his own defence. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is difficult to 
be prepared, and I do not think the 
House would conceive it possible for 
anyone to be prepared, to meet a charge 
of this kind. Some credit is due to a 
man who has been the Chief of the 
Egyptian community for several years 
in very difficult times, in a very imper- 
fectly organized country, who has had 
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Passing from that I come to the more 
material part of the speech of the noble 
Lord and the demand of my hon. Friend. 
The noble Lord has placed before us in 
a very clear form the nature of the evil 
which he wishes to provide against, and 
he likewise explicitly stated the remedy 
which he thinks ought to be offered. 
The evil against which he wishes to 
provide is that the preliminary process, 
as it has been called—without any op- 
;portunity to the prisoners to have the 
advantage of counsel—is really and vir- 
tually the substantial trial—that, in 
point of fact, if I understand the speech 
of the noble Lord, it does not appear to 
him that there is any power on the part 
of the prisoner to bring in rebutting 
evidence against that advanced by the 
accusers. I am bound to say that in- 
formation, considered as information, is 
quite at variance with that we have re- 
ceived. The distinct account given to 
us by Lord Dufferin is that the Egyptian 
procedure is in essential the French pro- 
cedure, that this preliminary process and 
the formation of the dossier, as it has 
been called, is the process that prevails 
in the French Courts, and though it 
may be alien to English notions it is 
familiar and prevalent in a great part 
of the countries of Europe. But what 
we understand is, that when in that 
preliminary process there is gathered 
together the particulars that form the 
case of the accusers, that evidence may 
go before the Court, and it goes there 
to be examined and sifted, to be cross- 
examined, to be rebutted, and to be 
contradicted by counter evidence. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
There is no cross-examination in the 
higher Court. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am simply 
stating what was the information given 
to the Government. I do not hesitate, 
however, to say I agree with the noble 
Lord thus far, that if the preliminary 
proceeding and the calling of evidence 





to confront danger in a hundred forms, | 
and who has never down to this moment | 
to our knowledge been guilty of any | 
proceeding inconsistent with the cha-| 
racter of a benevolent and an upright 
Ruler. [‘‘Oh!”] Well, that is the 
result of our experience of the Khedive, 
and it would be monstrous on our part 
readily to give ear to any imputation of 
that kind, and I thought it my absolute 
duty to protest strongly against the pro- 
visional acceptance of such a charge. 


Lord Randolph Churchill 


on what we look upon as the real trial 
is simply the arrangement of that written 
evidence by the Judges, that is not in 
accordance with our ideas of a trial, nor 
of the French procedure, nor of the pro- 
cedure, though alien to ours, which 
exists in many countries in Europe. 
Thatstatement having been made, I admit 
it is one that deserves the attention of 
the Government; and not only so, but 
I will say it is not now for the first time 


the subject has received the attention of 
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the Government, for immediately upon ; what the Prime Minister said in defence 
having reason to believe that suspicion of the Viceroy; but he believed the pre- 
existed on the subject, my noble Friend sent state of India was graver and more 
(Earl Granville) took means to make | serious than it had beensince the Mutiny. 
communications with the Egyptian Go- |The introduction of the Criminal Pro- 
vernment in order that we might be cedure Amendment Bill had produced 
ossessed of the whole state of the facts. | exasperation between the two races such 
comand agree with the noble Lord the ;as had not been known for 20 years. 
Member for Woodstock in saying that | There had been meetings, Petitions, and 
our request ought to be that the pre- | protests from the European inhabitants, 
liminary proceedings should be recom-|in every part of India. And now a 
menced. There is the objection to that counter agitation was being fomented 
course that it would tend to bring into among the Natives. It was said to be 
grave disrepute and disparagement all | anomalous not to give the Native magis- 
proceedings in Egypt if there was to trates certain powers; but, as a great 
be a cancelling of what has been done, | statesman had said, if we took our stand 
and a recommencement of the whole | against anomalies, the real anomaly was 
question; but what has been done |in our being in India atall. Let us give 
should be sifted and examined, and | the people liberty and good administra- 
be liable to be rebutted. That I quite | tion; but it was perfectly impossible and 
understand, and that seems to me what | ridiculous, so long as we retained our 
we should all think among ourselves | hold on India, to give Native races full 
should be the main object in view, | equality. This Bill was one affecting 
and we shall do all that we believe! 250,000,000 of people, the commerce of 
we are entitled to do. I am not at| India, and hundreds of thousands of 
liberty to say in what cases hereafter we | Englishmen. Why, the loss of India 
should be justified in interfering with the | would represent a deduction of 5s. or, 
administration of justice in Egypt—it| perhaps, even 10s. from the wages of 
requires a grave case to warrant it, and| every able-bodied working man in the 
our constant interference even for good | country. He charged the responsibility 
might end in producing a balance of for this against Lord Ripon, the present 
mischief. In this instance the promise | Viceroy. Lord Ripon was an amiable 
has been given that counsel shall be| and well-intentioned official, but he 
employed, and we understand that dis-| was a crotcheteer, a sentimentalist, and a 
tinctly to mean that the employment of | pseudo-humanitarian. It was, he main- 
counsel shall mean the bringing out the | tained, quite true that the Viceroy had 
whole facts of the case without fear or | been publicly slighted. He had several 
favour. That is the end we shall keep | letters from India to prove it, and these 
in view, and with that assurance I trust | he would adduce when he got authority 
the House will be satisfied. ito quote them. Moreover, the Lieu- 

Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT said, | tenant Governor of Bengal, who opposed 
he desired to say, with reference to the | the Bill, had been everywhere féted, in 
Question he had put on the Paper the! marked contrast to the reception of the 
day before, respecting the Viceroy of | Viceroy. It might be that Lord Ripon 
India, that he did not withdraw it, as| was about to come home, and that the 
had been insinuated on the other side of | extravagant eulogy of the Prime Minis- 
the House, from any fear of asking it, ter was meant to cover his retreat with 
but because he was advised by those , Some show of public appreciation. He 








who were acquainted with India, that it 
was better not to press the Government | 
on the subject. They were, he under- 
stood, disposed to recedé so far as pos- | 
sible from the unfortunate position they 
had taken up, if not publicly pressed. 
The challenge of the Prime Minister, 
_the day before, as to the facts stated in | 
his (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s) Question, 
compelled him now to make a few ob- 
servations. They would be very brief, 
as the House was anxious to rise for the | 
Holidays. He did not wish to criticize | 


only hoped that was so, and he would 
not grudge the Viceroy such praises. 
Indeed, he would suggest that, as the 
present Advisers of Her Majesty made 
Lord Ripon a Marquess for one of the 
most unfortunate transactions in English 
diplomacy, the Alabama Negotiations, 
some 16 years ago, so they should now 


‘recall him from India at once, and re- 
ward his conduct there by bestowing 
upon him the honour of a Dukedom. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have no 
right to address the House again; but 
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with its permission, I wish to say a word 
or two in reply to a speech of the nature 
of that which we have just heard with 
respect to a man like Lord Ripon servin 
his country in a most arduous Office. i 
do think, Sir, that both sides of the 
House will agree with me when I say 
this—that nothing can be more clear 
than the title of Members of this House 
to bring charges and accusations against 
all the persons employed in the service 
of the Orown; and so far am I from 
thinking that the eminent position occu- 
pied by Lord Ripon exempts him from 
the application of that rule, that I think, 
on the contrary, the higher the position 
the more necessary it is that the freedom 
of this House and the Members of this 
House to canvass their conduct should 
be maintained without limit or stint. 
But there is a correlative consideration, 
and that is that in proportion to the 
gravity of the circumstances there should 
be care and conscientiousness, and the 
9 apa of evidence of a trustworthy 
ind on which these charges are made. 
Mr. Asnmeap-Bartietr: I have not 
ad time.] The hon. Member says he 
has not had time; but if he has not had 
the time to obtain evidence, then he 
ought not to make these charges. I do 
not know that in this case there will be 
any very great disadvantage to anyone, 
for I cannot pretend to express the ap- 
prehension that Lord Ripon will suffer 
in the estimation of any man from what 
has just been said. The hon. Gentle- 
man said that Lord Ripon was made a 
Marquess for the conclusion of a most 
unfortunate negotiation. I am not going 
to open a chapter which would require 
time which is not now at our command; 
but Lord Ripon was not the only person 
concerned in that negotiation; and when 
I refer to the participation of other men 
in it I do so, not for the purpose of 
casting the burden upon them, but 
simply of doing them honour for a most 
patriotic course in bringing about a re- 
sult with respect to which we, who were 
the Advisers of the Crown, undoubtedly 





self. He says Lord Ripon is a pseudo- 
humanitarian, a crotcheteer, and a sen- 
timentalist ; but, unless I am very much 
mistaken, I am accustomed to hear lan- 
guage of this kind applied to every 
Member who sits on this side of the 
House. What are we all who sit on 
this side of the House but a set of 
crotcheteers, sentimentalists, and pseudo- 
humanitarians? If that be so, I think 
the hon. Member will see that his time 
and his breath are wasted in making an 
appeal to us, because we are absolutely 
disabled, by internal defects, from ap- 
preciating the truth and justice of the 
charges brought by the hon. Gentleman. 
Why, Sir, so far from being able to 
discuss even the first elements of the 
truth in this matter, we rather believe 
that Lord Ripon is both a just and a 
wise man, that Lord Ripon, in the course 
of a public career which has now reached 
not very far short of 40 years, has more 
and more approved himself to the judg- 
ment of his Sovereign and his country; 
that no part of the career of Lord Ripon 
has been more honourable or more bene- 
ficial than the three years which he has 
spent in India; and that, if the time be 
approaching—and I know nothing spe- 
cifically of the approach of Lord Ripon’s 
return—if, unfortunately, according to 
the tenure of Office, or according to the 
necessity of health, to be considered 
particularly in regard to a man of ad- 
vanced years, the time be approaching 
when Lord Ripon will have to make 
over to some as worthy, but not worthier, 
person the high Office he holds, I be- 
lieve he will come back to be held in 
honour among the people of this country, 
and I believe that he as much as any 
Viceroy that ever lived has written his 
name upon the hearts of the people of 
India. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he would not detain the House more 
than a minute; but after the elaborate 
eulogy which the right hon. Gentleman 
had passed upon Lord Ripon’s Adminis- 
tration, he felt bound to say, with a full 
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had the full and ultimate responsibility. | sense of responsibility, that there never 
But Lord Ripon, according to the hon. | was a more foolish or ill-advised mea- 
Gentleman, is a crotcheteer, a senti-| sure introduced by the Government of 
mentalist, and an ultra-humanitarian. | India than that denounced by the hon. 
Mr. Asumeap-Bartiztr: A pseudo-!Member for Eye. It had done what 
umanitarian. ] A pseudo-humanitarian! every prudent statesman had been care- 
I am sorry that the artistic touches of | ful to avert; it had brought about a 
the hon. Member should be so marred | conflict and antagonism between the 
and blurred when his picture comes to | White man and the Black man. He 
be manipulated by a person like my-' only wished to enter his protest against 


Ur. Gladstone 
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The Irish 


the concluding words of the Prime Mi- 
uister’s eulogy of Lord Ripon, for he 
was perfectly convinced that the Indian 
Government and the Government at 
home would have the greatest difficulty in 
extricating themselves from the dilemma 
in which they bad been placed. 

Mr. O'DONNELL praised Lord 
Ripon’s Administration, and referred to 
the Indo-European Press as ridiculing 
the pretended danger from the Ilbert 
Bill. He knew as much about India as 
either the noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) or 
the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead - 
Bartlett), and he utterly repudiated as 
unfounded the statement that Lord 
Ripon had been slighted by the Euro- 
pean population of India. On the con- 
trary, the Government House was never 
more popular than at present. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
desired to express his concurrence in the 
eulogy passed by the Prime Minister 
upon the conduct of Lord Ripon in 
India. He was not one of those who 
were enthusiastic about Lord Ripon 
when he went out to India; but he knew 
something about India, and he had been 
a careful observer of what had been 
going on, and he wished just to say that 
Lord Ripon had gained not only his 
admiration but the admiration of many 
others who had watched the noble 
Lord’s career in India. 


Question put and agreed to. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Seven o'clock, till 
Monday, 21st May. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 21st May, 1883. 


MINUTES. ]—-SuppLy—constdered in Committee 
—Civiz Service Estimates — Crass I.— 
Pusitic Works anv BuiLprnas.—Votes 6 to 
14, 

Pustic Bitis — Second Readina—Gas and Water 
Provisional Orders* [165]; Local Govern- 
ment (Gas) Provisional Orders * [164] ; Water 
Provisional Orders * [166]; Constabulary and 
Police (Ireland) (Pay and Pensions) [171]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee on 
7 tape Boats Act (1877) Amendment 

139}. 
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Considered as amended—Customs and Inland 
Revenue * [140]. 

Third Reading—Public Health (Scotland) Pro- 
visional Order (Fraserburgh Waterworks) * 
[2], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION — AP- 
PLICATIONS UNDER THE ARREARS 
OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 1882. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
Sexton) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he has observed that practically the 
whole of the applications to the Irish 
Land Commission under the Arrears Act 
had been lodged before the 31st Decem- 
ber 1882, the number of applications 
received up to that date having been 
45,703 joint and 40,382 separate, whilst 
the number of additional applications up 
to the 3lst of March, the date of the 
latest available return, was only 136 
joint and 55 separate ; whether, notwith- 
standing the length of time that has 
elapsed since the applications practically 
ceased, there still remained at the date 
of the last return an enormous arrear of 
business, there being yet about 50,000 
holdings to be investigated, the orders 
for payment reaching only to three- 
eighths of the estimated amount involved 
in the applications, and the amount ac- 
tually paid £122,224, being only about 
one-seventh of the estimated amount in- 
volved, £808,502; whether he has ob- 
served a Note to the Return of Applica- 
tions up to the 30th November last, from 
which it appears that 14,271 of separate 
applications had then been investigated 
by the proper official persons, and how it 
happened that four months later, namely, 
on the 3lst of March, orders for pay- 
ment had only been made in 6,392 of 
these separate applications (and pay- 
ments made in less than half as many), 
leaving 53,062 holdings the subject of 
joint applications, and 34,045 holdings 
the subject of separate applications, still 
remaining to be dealt with by the Com- 
mission; and, whether anything can be 
done to expedite the discharge of the 
arrears, and by what date the Commis- 
sion expect to be able to bring to a close 
their business under the Arrears Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is the case 
that the great bulk of the applications 
were received before the end of last year. 


Land Commission. 


| The hon. Member for Longford is, how- 
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ever, mistaken in referring to the March 
Return as the latest available in connec- 
tion with this subject. The Return for 
April was laid on the Table of this House 
on the 7th of May, and shows a substan- 
tial rate of progress, which, I understand 
from the Land Commissioners, has been 
sustained during the present month. As 
far as I can learn, up to the 12th of this 
month, orders for payment have actually 
been made in upwards of 85,000 cases, 
or nearly two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber to be disposed of. Three hundred 
and eighty-four thousand pounds had 
been paid on the 12th of May; and pay- 
ments are being made at the rate of 
£10,000 a-day; which is, surely, a fair 
rate of progress. The Commissioners 
anticipate that by the end of next month 
almost all the applications will have been 
dealt with ; but they cannot, at present, 
fix a date upon which they will be able 
to bring their business to a close. 


STATE OF IRELAND — DECREASE OF 
CRIME — WITHDRAWAL OF EXTRA 
POLICE. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
Sexton) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he has examined, during the Recess, the 
recent official Returns of exceptional 
crime in Ireland, and whether he has ob- 
served that, in the month of February, 
there were fifteen Irish counties from 
which no crime was reported, eight from 
which only one crime was reported, five 
from which only two crimes were re- 
ported, and but four counties from which 
crimes exceeding two in number were 
reported ; whilst in the whole month, 
from all Ireland, there was reported but 
one offence against the person, an as- 
sault; whether, in the month of March, 
there were five counties from which no 
crime was reported, ten counties from 
which only one crime was reported, eight 
counties from which only two crimes were 
reported, and but nine counties from 
which more than two crimes were re- 
ported ; whilst in the whole month, from 
all Ireland, there were reported but two 
offences against the person, namely, as- 
saults, sat no more serious crime; whe- 
ther this general freedom from grave 
criminality has continued through the 
month of April; and, whether, in view 
of three continuous months of such ex- 
perience, the Irish Government will now 
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proceed to relieve the people from the 
burden of the cost of extra police; and, 
to ask this question particularly with re- 
gard to the county of Sligo, where, in the 
month of February, no offence of any 
kind was reported, and, in the month of 
March, no offence against the person or 
against property ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the hon. 
Member for Longford is not quite accu- 
rate in his quotations of figures. There 
are one or two important discrepancies 
between his estimate of the case and 
that shown in the official Returns. The 
hon. Member has correctly stated, how- 
ever, that the Returns up to last month 
showed a very gratifying diminution of 
agrarian crime. The Government is very 
anxious not to continue the presence of 
additional police under the Prevention 
of Crime Act any longer than may be 
necessary for the preservation of the 
peace. The matter is constantly kept in 
view ; and, up to this time, 26 procla- 
mations have been revoked, 10 of which 
have been revoked quite recently, out 
of a total of 70. Moreover, during the 
Recess special inquiries have been made 
by Circular, with a view of enabling the 
authorities to find out whether further 
proclamations may be withdrawn. In 
considering this matter, it is necessary 
to remember that the actual cessation 
of outrage, as recorded in the Returns, 
is not always conclusive proof that a dis- 
trict is in a satisfactory state: In many 
places‘‘Boycotting”’still prevails,and per- 
sons whose lives are threatened are under 
police protection, so that there is reason- 
able apprehension of further outrage 
should the police be withdrawn. These 
circumstances do not appear in the out- 
rage Returns. In the case of the county 
of Sligo, to which the hon. Member spe- 
cially referred, two districts only were 
proclaimed under the Prevention of 
Crime Act as requiring additional 
police, and one of those, which was 
issued in August last, will be with- 
drawn at once, the proclamation having 
been revoked that day. In the other, 
the proclamation was issued in January 
last, in consequence of the commission 
of serious offences—firing at a constable 
and house attacks—and the apprehension 
of further outrage of the same kind, 
owing to the existence of secret socie- 
ties. In this district it has not been 
deemed prudent, as yet, to remove the 
additional police. 
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Cotone, KING-HARMAN asked for | 


the name of the district in which the 
proclamation had been revoked ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
the official name of the district was 
Ardglyn, and the district in which the 
proclamation remained in force was 
Ballyglass. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—SPE- 
CIAL RESIDENT MAGISTRATES AND 
THE CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
Sexton) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to the fol- 
lowing passage in the Report of the 
Committee of Inquiry on the Irish Con- 
stabulary :— 


“Complaints were made with evident reserve 
by many of the men that the authority exercised 
by the special resident magistrates was calcu- 
lated to harass and disorganise the Force... . 
The officials we refer to are unconnected with 
tho Force, and have no direct responsibility for 
its discipline. They do not, and, owing to the 
division of authority, cannot, set it in motion 
with perfect economy of the men’s strength and 
of money ;”” 


what is the annual cost of the special 
resident magistrates, and their attendant 
functionaries ; and, whether the Govern- 
ment still think it necessary or expedient 
to maintain this extraordinary class of 
officials; and, if so, for what probable 
period ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, it is not the 
intention of the Government to continue 
the system of special resident magistrates 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 
Those officers have rendered good, in- 
deed invaluable, service during the dis- 
turbed state of the country; but it is 
hoped by the Government that, by 
strengthening the local police adminis- 
tration, it will be possible to dispense 
with their services shortly. The pro- 
posed changes will require the sanction 
of Parliament, and a Bill for the purpose 
has been prepared and.wil! shortly be 
introduced, and the Government hope 
to carry it this Session. It would not 
be possible to dispense with the special 
resident magistrates, unless the services 
they perform are supplied by special 
legislation. The extra cost occasioned 
by the special resident magistrates sys- 
tem, up to the present, amounts to about 
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POOR LAW ELECTIONS (IRELAND). 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (for Mr. 
Mayne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to a state- 
ment in the ‘‘ Munster Express” of April 
14th, to the effect that John Kirwan, 
under agent to the Marquess of Water- 
ford, accompanied the policeman who 
distributed the voting papers at the late 
Poor Law elections to the tenants of his 
Lordship, and insisted upon them sign- 
ing their voting papers in his presence, 
in favour of the candidate approved by 
his Lordship, under threat of having the 
hanging gale on their holdings demanded 
should they not comply; and, whether 
this conduct constitutes an offence under 
the Orimes Act; and, if so, whether he 
will take steps to punish such conduct, 
and have the election voided at which it 
was practised ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that before the 
right hon. Gentleman answered the 
Question, he (Mr. Plunket) wished to 
ask him a Question of which he had 
given him private Notice. It was, 
Whether it is a fact that in the Poor Law 
Union of Portlaw, in the county Water- 
ford, previous to the late election for 
Poor Law Guardians, the parish priest 
directed the voters not to sign their 
voting papers until he was present in 
person; and whether, afterwards, the 
same rev. gentleman went round with 
the Land League candidate, and, in one 
instance, so intimidated a voter as to 
cause him to destroy his voting paper, 
because he had voted against the Land 
League candidate; also, whether the 
curate of the adjoining parish of Clonea 
visited the voters before the papers were 
distributed and directed them to come 
down to the chapel-yard and sign them 
there? 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he wished 
to ask, Whether the presence of the 
Catholic clergymen in these cases was 
not necessary to prevent the agents of 
the landlords from tampering with the 
voters ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, he 
had made careful inquiries into the case 
of Mr. Kirwan, and he was informed 
that the allegations in the Question 
were wholly without foundation. The 
circumstance which gave rise to the 
allegations was that Mr. Kirwan went 
with the police to two houses at which 
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_ voting papers had been left according to 
law. The voting papers belonged to 
Lord Waterford, and fe went for them. 
With that exception, he did not call 
upon any voters in the manner described. 
With regard to the Question of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dublin University (Mr. Plunket), 
he had received a report from the Special 
Resident Magistrate which practically 
bore out the suggestions made in the 
Question with respect to the conduct of 
the priests named. With regard to the 
practical part of the Question, he might 
say, what he had often said before— 
that the Government did not, on either 
side, intend to put the Prevention of 
Crime Act in force with reference to 
any matters that occurred at the recent 
Poor Law elections. 


STATE OF [RELAND—EXTRA POLICE 
(TIPPERARY). 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (for Mr. 
Mayne) asked the Ohief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther itis true that no crime or outrage 
has been committed in the townlands 
of Kilnaseer, Penayne, Mardyke, and 
Gorthrea, in Loughmore East, county 
Tipperary, since January 1882; whe- 
ther the inhabitants of this district 
petitioned the Lord Lieutenant to re- 
voke his proclamation imposing extra 
police on the district, with the result 
that the police were withdrawn soon 
afterwards ; whether the amount levied 
subsequently of £57 17s. 2d. liquidates 
all charges for these extra police to the 
date of their removal; whether the 
police have, within the last few days, 
posted a proclamation levying another 
tax for extra police on this district; and, 
whether he will state why this new tax 
has been imposed on a district in which 
no crime or outrage has been committed 
for a period of sixteen months ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, no outrage 
occurred in the particular townlands 
named, which, however, form part of 
a district proclaimed in consequence of 
the murder of William Hickey in Sep- 
tember last, in an adjoining townland. 
The Lord Lieutenant was petitioned to 
withdraw the extra police, and, in con- 
sequence of the representations made, 
and the improved state of the district, 
His Excellency suspended the procla- 
mation, and the police were withdrawn 


on the 17th of March. The amount 
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levied includes all charges up to that 
date. The hon. Member (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) has been misinformed as to 
any fresh proclamation imposing a fur- 
ther tax having been posted up or 
issued. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — THE 
PHCNIX PARK MURDERS—PATRICK 
DELANEY. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any undertaking or under- 
standing was come to with Patrick 
Delaney, one of the murderers of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, 
that his life should be spared in con- 
sideration of his pleading guilty; whe- 
ther any intimation was conveyed to any 
official of the Crown that he would or 
could make a statement incriminating 
Timothy Kelly, in whose case two juries 
had previously disagreed; and, what was 
the object of producing in court, during 
the third trial of Kelly, this man De- 
laney ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer): Sir, I have 
been asked to answer this Question for 
my right hon. Friend. There is no 
foundation whatever for the offensive 
insinuations contained in it. Patrick 
Delaney, who recently pleaded guilty to 
the charge of murder, had practically 
admitted his guilt before the magis- 
trates; and, after his committal, he re- 
peatedly volunteeered full and detailed 
statements of all the particulars of the 
crime, including the part taken in it by 
Kelly as well as the others, and expressed 
over and over again his determination to 
plead guilty, whatever camo of it. So 
far from being induced to take that 
course, he was warned that he had no- 
thing to look for, and was advised to take 
his trial. A distinct intimation to that 
effect was conveyed to his solicitor, who 
stated in Court that he had given this 
advice to his client. No undertaking 
whatever was entered into that his life 
would be spared. The statement made 
in Court by him, after pleading guilty, 
came wholly from himself, and the offi- 
cials of the Orown were not aware that 
he intended making it. Delaney was 
brought into Court to be identified. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he wished to 
know, whether it was a fact that although 
Delaney was told he could expect no- 
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thing, yet his sentence of death was 
commuted ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): I am not in 
a position to say whether that is so or not. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he would 
ask whether it was not true that, after 
two juries had disagreed in the case of 
Timothy Kelly, Patrick Delaney was 
brought on the table to be identified by 
a witness who was in the Park at the 
time of the murder ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter), in reply, said, 
he had already stated that he was pro- 
duced in Court for the purpose of identi- 
fication, but the witness failed to iden- 
tify him. 


‘POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 


GUARDIANS, CO. LEITRIM. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. McGivern, police pensioner 
and agent of Colonel Tottenham, at 
the last Poor Law election in county 
Leitrim, said to Bartle M‘Morrow, who 
refused to vote for Maguire, the fa- 
voured candidate of Colonel Tottenham, 
“T will be revenged on you for that ;”’ 
whether Mr. McGivern also threatened 
aman named Meehan, of Lacoon, that 
he would process him for £10 for cutting 
a tree in his garden if he did not vote 
for Maguire; whether, if above state- 
ments are true, the Government will 
prosecute him for intimidation; and, 
whether by such conduct he has for- 
feited his pension ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Bartle 
M‘Morrow alleges that M‘Givern threat- 
ened him, as stated, and M‘Givern 
denies having done so. There is no 
corroboration ; and I am informed that 
there is no evidence which would sus- 
tain a charge of intimidation against 
M‘Givern. As regards the case of 
Meehan, it appears that M‘Givern did 
say something to him about processing 
him for cutting down a tree, but not 
that he would do so if he did not vote a 
particular way. Meehan himself states 
that M‘Givern used no threat against 
him in connection with the election. 
M‘Givern has not forfeited his pension. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS)—CAVAN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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If he could explain the reason the Sub 
Commissioners for the county of Cavan 
have not disposed of the cases in Drum- 
crow Colesmore, for which originating 
notices were served eighteen months 
ago, while cases entered at the same 
time have been decided many months 
ago by the county court judge? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am in- 
formed thatthe reasonisthe much greater 
pressure of business in the Court of the 
Sub-Commission than in the Civil Bill 
Court, there having been entered in 
the Sub-Commissioners’ Court from the 
Union of Cavan 578 cases, while in the 
Civil Bill Court the number was only 
100. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—MAIL SER- 
VICE IN CO. SLIGO. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, If he is aware that the morn- 
ing mails are not delivered in Blacklion 
until 10.25 a.m.; that before the Sligo 
Railway was opened they arrived at 
8.30 a.m.; that. a memorial was sent 
some months since asking a return to the 
old arrangement; that memorialists were 
informed that there was not a sufficient 
circulation of letters to warrant a change; 
that Florence Court Post Office, with 
not one-fourth the circulation, has been 
within the last month supplied by a 
special messenger at extra cost to the 
Postal Department, said messenger leav- 
ing Enniskillen at 6 o’clock a.m. and 
arriving at Florence Court at 9 a.m.; 
and, will he give the same postal faci- 
lities to Blacklion, Letterbreen, Glen- 
farne, and several other post offices in 
the same neighbourhood ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, it is the case 
that the mail bags now reaeh Blacklion 
at 10.25 a.m., whereas, formerly, they 
arrived at 8.30 a.m.; and the later ar- 
rival has resulted from an alteration in 
the working of the morning train from 
Enniskillen, which has taken place since 
the mail bags were placed upon the 
railway. It is also the case that Flo- 
rence Court is supplied by a letter car- 
rier from Enniskillen, arriving at 9 a.m., 
put on in consequence of the train be- 
coming unsuitable for the purposes of 
an earlier delivery. I will consider, 
however, whether a better mail service 
cannot be introduced; and if I find upon 
inquiry that there is no likelihood of the 
train running at an hour more conve- 
nient than at present, I will consider 
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whether a road service can be reverted 
to for the mails of the district generally. 
I may remark that the use of the rail- 
way has not been without mee as 
it has admitted of a day mail being 
afforded to Blacklion and other places. 


IRELAND—INFLAMMATORY LAN- 
GUAGE—THE REV. CHARLES FLYNN. 


CotoneL KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is a fact that on Sun- 
day, April 22nd, the Rev. Charles Flynn, 
R. C. curate of the parish of Cloonclare, 
county Leitrim, addressed the congrega- 
tion in the chapel at Kiltyclogher, on 
the subject of payment of rents, and 
used the following words, inter alia :— 

“T have been begging for you and doing all 
I could for you for the past two or three years, 
and now I find that you are settling with and 
paying rents to people who have no mercy, 
and had you refrained from paying rents the 
property would have been in the courts before 
now; 


and what action the Government pro- 
pose to take in the matter? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am in- 
formed that the Rev. Mr. Flynn’s words 
are very inaccurately quoted in the pas- 
sage contained in this Question. Ihave 
taken great pains to obtain every in- 
formation that can be got on the sub- 
ject; and, in addition to the report I 
have received, the constable who was 
actually present in the chapel, and who 
has been removed to another part of Ire- 
land, has been communicated with, and 
has given his recollection of what was 
said, which certainly, in substance, is 
very different from that quoted in the 
Question. The statement made by the 
_ rey. gentleman was of quite a different 
tendency and character. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS, KILDYSART. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
Sexton) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther, in the late election of a guardian 
of the poor for the electoral division of 
Renealon, in the union of Kildysart, 
-Mr. Green, Lord Leconfield’s estate 
bailiff, went about among the voters 
who were tenants of Lord Leconfield, 
and told them before the election that, 
if they did not destroy the voting papers 
which they had filled up in favour of 
the popular candidate, they would be 
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pet for the price of flour which he 
ad given them as a gift in 1879; whe- 
ther any voting papers were destroyed 
in consequence of this threat; whether 
Mr. Power, the candidate favoured by 
Mr. Green, was returned by a majority 
of two; and, whether notice will be 
taken of the conduct of Mr. Green, and 
a new election ordered ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I. am in- 
formed that Mr. Green canvassed for 
Mr. Power, but that no threats of any 
kind were used, and that he told the 
electors whose votes he sought that he 
asked for them as a friend of theirs and 
a friend of the candidates, and that he 
was not authorized by Lord Leconfield 
orhisagents to make the canvass. Eleven 
voting papers were destroyed. That 
was not done in consequence of any 
threat, but under the following circum- 
stances:—One woman had filled her 
paper in favour of Mr. Kelly, the other 
candidate, but on being asked by Mr. 
Green to vote for Power, she destroyed 
the paper. Her son emphatically denies 
that any threat was used. Another 
voter destroyed his paper, because he 
had not filled it up when the police 
called for it. Mr. Power was returned 
by a majority of two. There does not 
‘appear to be any ground for taking any 
notice of Mr. Green’s action in the 
matter. 


IRISH BANKRUPT AND INSOLVENT 
ACT, 1857—TRANSFER OF FUNDS. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 

the Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whether he can state 
or would furnish a Return showing 
what money was transferred from the 

General Fund Account in the Bank of 

Ireland to the Unclaimed -Dividend Ac- 

count, pursuant to Section 294 of ‘‘ The 

Irish Bankrupt and Insolvent Act, 

1857 ;’? what moneys have since been 

paid into the Unclaimed Dividend Ac- 

count, and how all the moneys paid into 
such Account have been invested, and 
how the interest has been applied, pur- 
suant to Sections 295 and. 296 of the 


same Act; and, what money is now © 


lying to the credit of the Unclaimed 
Dividend Account, and how the same is 
invested ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, this is not 
a matter which is under the control of 
the Irish Executive; but I have made 
inquiry on the subject, and have been 
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furnished with particulars by the Chief 
Registrar of the Bankruptcy Court. The 
details asked for could not be conveni- 
ently given in answer to a Question, but 
I see no objection to their being given in 
the form of a Return if the hon. Mem- 
ber chooses to move for it. 


INDIA—THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 
CALCUTTA—MISLEADING TELEGRAM. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I have given private Notice to the Under 
Secretary of State for India of a Ques- 
tion which I wish to put to him, but 
which, if he is not able to answer it now, 
or prefers a longer Notice, I will put 
next week. Before putting it, I will 
explain the object I have in asking the 
Question. Some time ago there ap- 
peared in the Press of this country a 
telegraphic statement, purporting to 
come through Reuter’s agency, and to 
be a summary of a debate which took 
place in the Calcutta Legislature on the 
Bill now known as Mr. Libert’s Bill. It 
was supposed at the time that it was a 
private communication forwarded by Mr. 
Reuter; but the Indian papers which 
have come to this country recently, seem 
to show or assert that the telegram was 
forwarded by the Government of India, 
that the expenses of transmission were 
defrayed by the Government of India, 
and that the communication had an au- 
thoritative character, though, according 
to comparisons with the later accounts 
of the debate, it was not a fair or an 
accurate summary. I wish to ask, there- 
fore, Whether the telegraphic account of 
the proceedings was authorized, and 
if its transmission was directed by the 
Government of India; whether the ex- 
pense was defrayed out of the revenues 
of the Government of India; and, whe- 
ther, if it was so authorized, there will 
be any objection to lay it on the Table 
of the House, so that it can be compared 
with the fuller reports which bave since 
been received and published on the 
subject ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, we have not 
received any communication from the 
Government of India on the subject of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Question, 
and I cannot therefore answer the Ques- 
tion as .to whether the cost of the tele- 
gram was defrayed by the Government 
of India; but if the right hon. Gentle- 
man will repeat the Question during the 
week, I shall be glad to answer it. 
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Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
will repeat the Question on Monday. 


ARMY (INDIA)—EUROPEAN SOLDIERS 
AT BARRACKPUR. 


Me. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If it is 
true that the conduct of the European 
soldiers at Barrackpur has been the 
subject of serious complaints by the 
Native population; whether a Petition 
has been presented to the commanding 
officer from the inhabitants of Barrack- 
pur, stating that— 

“ Unless some stringent measures are at once 
taken, the honour, the property, and, above all, 


the caste of the Native population are threat- 
ened with imminent danger ;”’ 


whether numerous allegations of assaults 
and insults to Native men and women 
are stated in support of the Petition; 
whether a letter has been addressed by © 
the Native inhabitants of Barrackpur 
to the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
declaring that the Petitioners— 

fii‘‘ Are the victims of the lawlessness of sol- 
diers who have apparently set law and discipline 
at defiance; ”’ 

and, whether steps have been taken to 
establish an impartial investigation into 
the facts ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, nothing be- 
yond a newspaper report has reached 
the India Office on this subject. That 
report says that the circumstances al- 
leged have been brought to the notice 
of the officer commanding the troops at 
Barrackpur. Doubtless, if that is the 
case, or if any representation is made to 
the Government of Bengal, the matter 
will be thoroughly investigated. 


INDIA (BENGAL)—THE RYOTS OF 
MEHERPUR. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether it 
is true that a Petition has been pre- 
sented to the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, from the Ryots of Mehurpur, 
in the district of Nuddea, complaining of 
the continued exactions, oppression, and 
extortion practised by indigo planters 
upon the native cultivators in order 
to force them to grow indigo for the 
factories; and, whether it is proposed 
to introduce any amendment in the Law 
upon the subject ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the proceed- 
ings of the Government of Bengal have 
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béen searched, and no mention of the 
Petition referred to by the hon. Gentle- 
man can be traced. The Bengal Rent 
Law, which is at present under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India, 
will deal with the relations of ryots and 
superior holders. 


INDIA—THE MADRAS CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether, in the 
matter of the Madras Civil Service griev- 
ances, and with reference to the con- 
cessions granted last year by the Secre- 
tary of State for India, in order partially 
to relieve the block of promotion in the 
Service, the Madras Government, upon 
finding that those concessions had not 
had the desired effect, owing to the 
limited scope given to them, some time 
ago recommended certain extensions of 
them to the Government of India ; whe- 
ther, if. the Government of India have 
not yet forwarded the recommendations 
made for the consideration and orders 
of the Secretary of State, they may be 
required to do so without further delay ; 
and, whether, in the same matter, it is 
true that the Government of India have, 
of their own motion, in order to carry 
out a system of grading not yet ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State in 
Council, readjusted the emoluments of 
certain high executive appointments in 
the Madras Presidency ; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will cancel, with retrospective 
effect, the changes brought about, as 
being made without his sanction, .and 
as aggravating the grievances com- 
plained of? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, it appears 
from the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment of Madras, that last January, they 
made recommendations of the nature re- 
ferred to in the first part of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s Question. 
No despatch on the subject, however, 
has yet been received from the Viceroy, 
who, no doubt, is considering the matter 
before addressing the Secretary of State 
on the subject. The latter portion of 
the Question relates, I presume, to a 
system of grading, such as prevails in 
the other Presidencies. This has been 
the subject of correspondence between 
the Governments of Madras and Bom- 
bay, and must be submitted for the 
sanction of the Seoretary of State in 
Council before it can be carried out. I 
may add that the system of grading has 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS — PRO- 
TECTION OF WOMEN AND YOUNG 
PERSONS—LEGISLATION. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
HomeDepartment, When it was intended 
to bring in the measures in substitution 
for the Contagious Diseases Acts, and 
the Bill for the protection of young 

irls ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that in the absence of his 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
War, he could not state when the mea- 
sures in substitution for the Contagious 
Diseases Acts would be brought in. It 
was expected that the Bill for the pro- 
tection of young girls would be intro- 
duced in the House of Lords next week. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — PARLIAMENTARY ELEC- 
TIONS (CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES BILL). 


Mr. GORST asked, Whether there 
was any truth in the statement which 
had appeared in one of the public 
journals that morning, that it was the 
intention of the Government to abandon 
the Corrupt Practices Bill ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in ro- 
ply, said, that the statement in question 
had not reached him, nor had he read it 
in any of the journals. He very often 
read statements which did not turn out 
to be accurate. 

Mr. GORST: But this is a journal 
supposed to be particularly in the con- 
fidence of the Government — namely, 
The Standard. , : 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)-—-MILITIA 
UNIFORMS. 


Mr. BELLINGHAM asked, Whether, 
in the event of any Militia regiments 
being obliged to make. any change in 
their uniform, the propriety of giving 
some compensation to the officers of such 
regiments, for the expenses to which 
they might be put, will be taken into 
consideration ? 

Mr. BRAND: Sir, there is no pre- 


sent intention of making any changes 
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already, so far as the general principle 
is concerned, been approved by the Se- 
cretary of State in Council, subject to. 
obtaining the matured opinion of the 
Government of Madras upon it. 
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in the uniform of the Militia, other than 
those prescribed in 1881. Where those 
changes have still to be made, an allow- 
ance of £25 is granted in aid of the cost 
of the new uniform, if the alteration is 
of a complete character 


LAW AND JUSTICE (INDIA)—TREAT- 
MENT OF EUROPEANS AND 
NATIVES. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that, in a 
recent prosecution against the European 

roprietor and a Native captain of a 
Boasten line of coasting steamers for 
alleged breach of the Passenger Acts, 
both the European proprietor and the 
Native captain were sentenced to fines 
by the magistrate; whether the Euro- 
pean proprietor made use of his right of 
appeal as a European to procure a re- 
hearing of the case in a higher court, 
with the result that it was decided that 
no breach of the Passenger Acts had 
been committed, and that his fine must 
be remitted; whether the Native cap- 
tain, because he was not a European, 
had no right of appeal, and cannot 
have his fine remitted; and, whether 
Government intends to maintain the 
privilege of appeal for some of Her 
Majesty’s subjects and to refuse it to 
others solely on the ground of difference 
of race ? 

Mr.J.K.CROSS: Sir, I have not seen 
any report of the case referred to in the 
Question, and can, therefore, form no 
opinion as to the rights of the parties. 
But, supposing such a case to have oc- 
curred, if the Native had been-as little 
liable to conviction as the European, the 
High Court would, as a matter of course, 
exercise its powers of a Court of Revi- 
sion, and would, of its own motion, deal 
with the Native as it had dealt with the 
European. No alteration of the law, in 
the direction indicated by the hon. Mem- 
ber, is at present contemplated. 


INDIA—THE SALEM RIOTS—MR. 
MACLEAN. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that Mr. Maclean, collector, of Salem, 
has been publicly accused of not being on 
circuit duty during the Salem riots when 
he represented himself to be so engaged 
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as an excuse for absence from the scene 
of disturbance ; and, what steps Govern- 
ment intend to take in the matter? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, statements 
to the effect indicated in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question have appeared in one or 
two of the Indian newspapers. No offi- 
cial information on the subject has been 
received by the India Office; but the 
Government of Madras will, no doubt, 
take any action in the matter that may 
appear to them necessary. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—MR. HEALY, M.P., 
MR. DAVITT, AND MR. QUINN, PRI- 
SONERS IN RICHMOND GAOL. 

Mr. LALOR begged to asked the 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that Mr. Healy, M.P. for Wexford, .Mr. 
Michael Davitt, and Mr. Quinn, at pre- 
sent confined in Richmond Gaol, have 
been deprived of the usual privilege of 
receiving visitors, because of Mr. Healy’s 
having published a letter in reference 
to the Pope’s Circular on Friday last ; 
and, if itis true, whether, for the future, 
it is to be considered a punishable 
offence to make any remark in regard 
to the justice or injustice of the Pope’s 
interference in Irish affairs ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, he 
could not complain of the hon. Member 
not giving him a longer Notice, as he 
had had no opportunity of doing so; 
but the consequence had been that he 
(Mr. Trevelyan) had not been able to 
refer to Dublin upon the matter. There- 
fore, he could only tell the hon. Member 
what was within his own personal know- 
ledge. Mr. Healy and Mr. Davitt sent 
their letters open with cheques, and with 
arequest that, after having been perused, 
they might be forwarded to the news- 
papers. The letters were sent open to 
be read, according to the rules, and they 
were read. In fact, he saw and read 
them himself. They were afterwards, 
it being rather late, posted by the Under 
Secretary, so that he could hardly think 
that Mr. Davitt and Mr. Healy should 
be subjected to any punishment, seeing 
that they had taken great pains to con- 
form to the prison rules. 

Mr. LALOR said, that as informa- 
tion had reached him to the effect 
he had already stated, he should be 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman would 
make inquiries as to whether there was 
any truth in the report. 
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Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
it was possible that something might 
have happened, which had come to the 
hon. Member’s ears; but he (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) had stated all he knew personally 
on the subject. However, he would 
make inquiries to-day, and would take 
care to ascertain if the case was as he 
represented ; and he would take care, if 
he found it to be correct, that the pri- 
soners would be relieved from the in- 
conveniences complained of. 

Mr. LALOR intimated that he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman for the 
result of the inquiries on Thursday. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 

THE ADJUTANT OF THE ANTRIM 

: MILITIA. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is a fact 
that, since appointment of Adjutant 
of Antrim Artillery, the Commanding 
Officer has been in the habit of in- 
correctly certifying that the Adjutant 
kept a horse, thereby enabling him to 
draw forage allowance ; and, whether it 
is a fact that it is only within the last 
few weeks that this Officer has been in 
temporary possession of a horse? 

Mr. BRAND, in reply, said, he had 
been requested by his noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Hartington) to state that as 
these matters related to questions of dis- 
cipline, they were now being inquired 
into; and he would ask the hon. Member 
for that reason to postpone his Question 
to Thursday week. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that he would do 
80. 


SUPPLY—THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Str HENRY FLETCHER asked 
the Surveyor General of the Ordnance 
Whether he would postpone the Medical 
Vote No. 4 of the Army Estimates, and 
also the Vote relating to the Royal Hos- 

itals of Chelsea and Kilmainham, the 

eport of the}Committee of the Medical 
Commissariat Department not yet hav- 
ing been supplied to Members, although 
it had appeared in the journals? 

Mr. BRAND, in reply, said, the 
Question was a very reasonable one, 
and he would undertake that the two 
Votes mentioned should not be taken 
until the Report was in the hands -of 
Members. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 


he also had to complain that the whole 
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of the Report had appeared in the news- 
papers, and he should like to know how 
it had occurred? Its appearance was a 
violation of the undertaking made by 
the Government that the Reports of 
Committees should not be published in 
the newspapers before their distribution 
among Members. He also wished to give 
Notice that in Committee of Supply on 
the Army Estimates, upon the Reserve 
Vote No. 8, he would call attention to 
the present state of the recruiting, the 
crime and waste of the Army, and their 
effect upon the efficiency of the Reserve ; 
and, on Vote 11, he would call attention 
to the inexpediency of making any 
change in the colour of the uniforms of 
the Army ; and, on Vote 19, to the com- 
pulsory retirement of purchase colonels 
under the Warrant of 1881. 

Mr. BRAND said, an inquiry was 
being made into the matter of the publi- 
cation ; therefore, perhaps the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would postpone his 
Question. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—~- oo 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Supply—consitdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I.—Pusrtic Works anv Bulttp- 
INGS. 


(1.) £95,000, to complete the sum for 
Public Offices Site. | 

Mr. DILLWYN, in rising to oppose 
the Vote, said, he thought it was one 
concerning which the Committee was 
entitled to a full explanation, and also 
to some assurance that economy was 
intended to be practised by the Govern- 
ment, who had not, at present, given to 
the House any reason to expect that 
such a state of things was likely to 
come about. Not only was a large ex- 
penditure of public money contemplated, 
and, for that matter, intended, in con- 
nection with the Admiralty and the War 
Office, but a large sum was intended to 
be spent at the Foreign Office in ad- 
dition to what had been already ex- 
pended there ; and he therefore held 
that explanation, to a much larger ex- 
tent than had been already afforded, 
ought to be given. A good deal had been 
said about the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to practise economy 
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in reference, especially, to building ope- 
rations; but no tangible evidence had 
yet been given of the reality of such 
intentions. He had, on many previous 
occasions, endeavoured to enforce the 
right of Parliament, by moving the re- 
jection of Votes in Committee of Supply, 
to have, if not assurances of intention 
to practise enconomy, at any rate, suffi- 
cient explanations of proposals, which, 
to some Members of the House, savoured 
strongly of needless extravagance. He 
certainly could not think that the Go- 
vernment was entitled to spend so large 
asum of money as was now asked for, 
immediately after completing the New 
Law Courts, at an enormous cost to the 
public. It, surely, was not unfair to 
ask for a little breathing time before 
starting upon any fresh undertaking of 
the kind. In any case, extravagance 
ought to be avoided, and to that end he 
would strongly urge upon the Govern- 
ment that the plans of the proposed 
buildings ought to be presented to Par- 
liament, and, at any rate, an approxi- 
mate idea of the total to be given before 
any money was voted. He strongly 
objected to the Government being left 
free to purchase sites for public build- 
ings which were not only costly, but 
absolutely extravagant. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, speaking 
as a Member of the Select Committee 
which considered the Public Offices Site 
Bill in 1882, was of opinion that the 
Estimate was one which ought to be 
accepted, because he believed that, in 
the end, economy would result from the 
building of the Offices on the proposed 
site. The proposal was, in his view, 
strictly consistent with economy and with 
the business which the two Departments 
had to carry on. It must not be for- 
gotten that the site which it was now 
proposed to acquire would be much less 
costly than the one which was pro- 
sang to be bought in Great George 

treet, and it must not be forgotten 
either, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who had filled the Office of First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and was, therefore, well 
acquainted with the Admiralty build- 
ings, had given evidence before the 
Select Committee, to which he (Mr. 
Arnold) had referred, that a more waste- 
ful building than the present Admiralty 
could not be conceived. He could not 
understand on what grounds it could be 
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urged that it would not be advantageous 
to have the Admiralty nearer to Charing 
Cross, and the War Office nearer to the 
Horse Guards. No one, he thought, 
could doubt the wisdom of concentrating 
the Offices of the Government Depart- 
ments; and, as this was a step in that 
direction, which was, in his view, at the 
same time, wise, economical, and bene- 
ficent, he hoped the Committee would 
accept it. 

Cartatn PRICE, speaking in the in- 
terests of the Navy, supported the oppo- 
sition given to the Vote by the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). 
Whether it was, or was not, that the 
financial condition of the country was 
in so deplorable a state that it could 
not maintain an efficient Navy, he said 
nothing; but he certainly thought that 
the Government were not entitled to ask 
for so large a sum of money in order to 
erect new Admiralty Offices. To do 
that, would be to put the cart before the 
horse. What was wanted was a new 
Navy—a Navy strong enough to do the 
work which might be required of it. 
He quite admitted that there were cer- 
tain inconveniences connected with the 
present Offices, both of the Army and the 
Navy; but he maintained that, before 
the additional money was spent in build- 
ing more palaces, the Navy ought to be 
put into a satisfactory condition. The 
Government were going to spend a large 
sum of public money in carrying the 
effigy of the late Duke of Wellington 
from the other side of the Park, and 
they also proposed to incur a large ex- 
penditure in making new and unneces- 
sary Offices for a Navy which was not 
efficient, instead of spending the money 
upon the Navy itself. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he re- 
gretted that he could not support his 
hon. Friend the Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) in opposing the Vote. 
His hon. Friend did not oppose the 
Vote on the ground that anything like 
jobbery was contemplated by its means, 
but simply because he was opposed alto- 
gether to any further spending of public 
money at the present time on public 
buildings. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber opposite (Captain Price) was going 
to support the opposition to the Vote on 
an almost exactly opposite ground. He 
(Mr. Broadhurst) was unable to agree 
with eitherGentleman. The money was 
proposed to be expended, not in the 
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urchase of additional guns, as the 
is and gallant Member for Devonport 
seemed to desire, but in the erection of 
a suitable building for the transaction 
of the business of an important De- 

artment of the Government, which his 

on. Friend the Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) seemed to deprecate. As 
_ it seemed to him (Mr. Broadhurst) the 
proposal was a very wise and just one, 
and if the erection of new public build- 
ings was to be undertaken, he did not 
know that any time was likely to arrive 
more appropriate than the present. There 
was a great scarcity of work, and many 
men who would find employment in the 
erection of these buildings had been 
walking about for the last six months 
without being able to find any work to 
do. He hoped that, under no circum- 
stances, would the contracts for the build- 
ings be let out at prices which would 
have such disastrous results and altoge- 
ther unsatisfactory work, unsatisfactory 
alike to the workmen themselves and 
the public whom they served. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
the Site of the Admiralty and War Office 
question had gone through what he 
might call a pilgrimage of Select Com- 
mittees in recent years, and he was 
sorry to say that he had been engaged 
on some of them. He would venture to 
suggest to the hon. and gallant Member 
for Devonport that he should read a 
Report of a Select Committee which was 
appointed on the Motion of Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane, now Lord Lamington, in the 
last Parliament, if he wished to get an 
accurate idea of the ruinous, discredit- 
able, and higgledy-piggledy condition 
of the present Offices of the Admiralty. 
He would learn something, too, of the 
then sanitary condition of- the War 
Office, in Pall Mall, which was so atro- 
cious as actually to have killed that 
gallant officer Sir James Lindsay, and 
to have made the Surveyor General of 
the.Ordnance (Lord Eustace Cecil) very 
gravely ill. He did not say that, in his 
view, the proposed site was the best one 
that could be obtained for the new 
Offices. He should have preferred the 
Great George Street site ; but he thought 
the proposal was a very fair compro- 
mise, and he hoped the money would 
be granted, and the work proceeded 
with. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that while he hoped the Committee 
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would agree to the purchase of the site, 
as suggested by the Select Committee on 
the Public Offices Site Act of last year, 
he could not accept the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Stoke-on-Trent, 
that-if workmen were out of work, the 
Government of the day ought to com- 
mence the erection of public build- 
ings, in order to find employment for 
them. 

Mr. BROADHURST, rising to Order, 
denied that he had suggested anything 
of the kind imputed to him by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son). What he said was, that if new 
buildings had to be erected, it would 
be better to go on with them, when, as 
at present, there was great scarcity of 
employment. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was willing to accept the new 
and more satisfactory version of the hon. 
Member’s statement. He had long been 
satisfied that it would be much better 
for the Public Service to concentrate the 
Public Offices, than to have them scat- 
tered in different parts of London and 
Westminster ; and he thought that re- 
mark applied, with especial force, to 
Departments so closely connected as 
were the Admiralty and the War Office. 
He believed that the site which had 
been adopted would furnish the finest 
and, at the same time, the most eco- 
nomical mass of public buildings at 
present in existence in this country. He 
hoped that when his right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was carry- 
ing out the plans for the erection of 
these new buildings, he would see to it 
that the greatest possible care was taken 
to avoid the architectural blunders which 
were committed in the erection of the 
most recently-erected block of public 
buildings in Whitehall—he referred es- 
pecially to the defective drainage ar- 
rangements in the new Home Office at 
Whitehall. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he had 
no doubt that both the War Office and 
the Admiralty were, at present, in a 
very insanitary condition; but he thought 
more definite information about the pro- 
posed purchase should be given before 
the Committee was asked to vote so 
large a sum as £100,000. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
hon. Member for Swansea, who had 
moved the rejection of this Vote, seemed 
to have forgotten what took place in 
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the House last year, when the whole 
question was considered in connection 
with the Public Offices Site Act. As 
far as he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) remem- 
bered, there was not, at that time, 
any opposition to the Bill from any 
quarter of the House. In the course 
of the discussion last year, he explained 
the matter fully, and showed that, while 
the site now proposed would only in- 
volve an outlay of £160,000, the site in 
Great George Street would not cost 
less than £1,300,000. It was therefore 
thought that, in an economical as well 
as an artistic point of view, the site 
which had now been determined upon 
was much preferable. The measure was 
referred to a Select Committee, and for 
reasons which the majority of the Com- 
mittee thought adequate, they approved 
of the Bill. The conclusions at which 
they arrived received a general chorus 
of approval when the measure came be- 
fore the House for a third reading, and 
the House was committed, at all events, 
to the acquisition of that site. In the 
course of the winter, after the Act be- 
came law, he was advised by the profes- 
sional advisers of the Department and 
by Sir Henry Hunt that it was desirable 
at once to give notice to the freeholders 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to take the site. The object was 
to prevent the freeholders from making 
arrangements with their tenants which 
might enhance the value of the property 
if delay occurred. Acting in accordance 
with that advice, he had given notice to 
the freeholders of the Government’s in- 
tention to take the property, and the 
result was that the Government were 
now under a legal liability to take it. 
He believed if that course had not been 
taken, and the purchase of the property 
had been delayed, the Government would 
have been involved in the end in a very 
much larger expenditure of money. He 
had reason to know that his action in 
the matter had already saved the Go- 
vernment several thousands of pounds. 
If the Committee rejected the Vote it 
would not be possible to get out of the 
bargain which had been made; and it 
was his firm belief that the Government 
would eventually be involved in a very 
much larger expenditure than was now 
contemplated for the purchase of the 
very same property. The Government 
proposed to make provision for the pur- 
chase of the freehold; and it was calcu- 
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lated that the purchase of the freehold 
interest of the property would involve an 
expenditure of about £100,000. That 
was the sum which the Committee was 
asked to vote now. Next year the Go- 
vernment would ask for power to pur-. 
chase the leasehold interest of the pro- 
perty, which would involve a farther 
expenditure of about £65,000; and that, 
as far as was at present calculated, 
would be the whole sum in the shape of 
purchase money required for the site. 
Then came the question of the building. 
He proposed very shortly to invite a 
competition of the architects of the coun- 
try for erecting the new War Office 
and Admiralty. That would take some 
months; and after the competition was 
completed and the designs were selected, 
some more months would be occupied 
in arranging as to working drawings, 
&c. Then would come the competition 
of the contractors ; and before any money 
was spent in actual building a consider- 
able time must elapse. It was his be- 
lief that, even next year, it would not 
be necessary to ask the House to vote 
any money for the buildings. If mat- 
ters proceeded as they were likely to 
proceed, it was not until the year after 
next that they would be asked to vote 
any large sum of money. No Vote would 
be taken for building purposes until the 
whole of the designs had been submitted 
and the House had had an ample oppor- 
tunity for discussing them. It was cal- 
culated that the total cost of the build- 
ings for the new Admiralty and the 
War Office would be about £600,000. 
[‘‘Oh!”] Some hon. Members seemed 
to be surprised ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the War Office employed 
something like 900 persons, and the Ad- 
miralty about 700 persons; and he should 
not be surprised if the cost of accom- 
modating these two great Departments 
came to something like the figure he 
had mentioned. It would be necessary 
to erect these two great buildings in 
blocks, in order that there might not be 
two removals of the staff. Consequently, 
one block would be completed and occu- 
pied before the next block was com- 
menced, and the work of construction 
would be spread over a_ considerable 
period. Indeed, he should not be sur- 
prised if it took something like 10 years 
to complete the building of these two 
great Offices. If that proved to be cor- 
rect, the total annual sum necessary for 
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the House to vote for building purposes 
in any one year would not exceed 
£60,000. Therefore, the Vote this year 
was probably the largest that would be 
asked for for some time. Next year the 
Vote would be £65,000, and for some 
years there would be an annual Vote of 
about £60,000 required. That did not 
appear to him to be a very great strain 
upon the finances of the country. If 
they were ever to have the War Office 
and the Admiralty under the same roof 
—an object which every Minister and 
every economist had long considered 
to be a desirable one—it was right 
that a beginning should be made with 
the work. The Committee of last year 
unanimously reported in favour of the 
Bill, and the House subsequently passed 
an Act founded on the Report of the 
Oommittee. It was to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee that 
this Vote was now proposed, and he 
thought the Committee would do well to 
pass the Vote. It was quite certain 
that if the Vote were not passed the 
Government, in the end, would be in- 
volved in a much larger expenditure than 
was now contemplated. He would ven- 
ture, therefore, to conclude by saying 
that in the course he had taken in this 
matter he believed he had acted in the 
true interests of economy, and also in 
the general interests of the public, in 
connection with the two great Depart- 
ments which were involved in the mat- 
ter. It must be borne in mind that 
when these new buildings were com- 
pleted a rental of £16,000 a-year which 
they were now paying for the buildings 
at present occupied would fall in, and 
in addition there could not be a doubt 
that there would be considerable economy 
of men in bringing the staffs of both of 
these great Departments together. The 
disadvantage of the arrangement by 
which a large part of the staff of the 

eat Public Departments was scattered 
in a considerable number of private 
houses—he believed about 50 altogether 
—had iong been recognized. Any per- 
son who had anything to do with the 
administration of the Public Depart- 
ments must admit that there wasa great 
want of economy in the way in which 
the staff was now spread, and it was 
obvious that there could be no proper 
and complete supervision until each 
staff was congregated together in one 
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Mr. GORST said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, and the 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold), 
had spoken as if the House were com- 
mitted by the legislation of last year 
to the erection of these gigantic Public 
Offices ; but both the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the hon. Member for Salford 
knew very well that, as a matter of fact, 
the question had never been considered 
by the House at all. The Bill intro- 
duced last year was dealt with as a 
Hybrid Bill, and was smuggled through 
the House in the small hours of the 
morning, when nobody had the slightest 
opportunity of discussing its provisions, 
and everybody knew that even the pre- 
sent discussion was a mere formality 
andasham. They were only assisting 
in giving effect to a foregone conclusion. 
There was not a single Cabinet Minister 
on the Treasury Bench. Where was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Se- 
eretary of State for War? There was 
not a single person present upon the 
Treasury Bench who was in a position 
to explain the views of the Government 
in regard to a question which they 
were told involved the expenditure of 
£1,000,000. He should have thought 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, or the 
Secretary of State for War, would have 
paid the House of Commons the compli- 
ment of being in his place to explain the 
necessity of this expenditure. He was 
amazed at the innocent confidence of the 
hon. Member for Salford, who, although 
having now actually had a seat in the 
House for four Sessions, really believed, 
or professed to believe, that the House 
of Commons would have an opportunity 
of considering the plans and specifica- 
tions of these buildings hereafter, and 
would have the power of nipping in the 
bud any extravagance on the part of the 
Government. Nobody ought to know 
better than the hon. Member for Salford 
that this discussion was a complete sham 
as regards the public, and that if they 
were ever tonip these extravagances in the 
bud it must be done that night. That was 
the first and the last opportunity the House 
of Commons would have of protesting 
against this expenditure of £1,000,000, 
for the necessity of which not a single 
argument had been adduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works. It must also be recollected 
that this extravagant expenditure was 
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about to be incurred at a time when 
they were loudly complaining of the 
inefficient condition of the Army and 
Navy. They had been told that the 
finances of the country were in so 
straitened a condition, and their circum- 
stances were so difficult, that they were 
obliged to cut down the shipbuilding of 
the Navy to the lowest possible point 
consistent with safety. A good many 
persons thought they were cutting it 
down very much too low for safety. 
Probably there were hon. Members pre- 
sent who were in the House the other 
night when a debate took place upon the 
Navy Estimates, in the course of which the 
noble Lord the Member for Chichester 
(Lord Henry Lennox) laid before the 
House many remarkable facts to show 
that the Navy of this country was almost 
in a state of inferiority to that of France, 
and that unless great efforts were made 
to improve it, it would very soon be in 
a relative position of inferiority. To 
that speech no answer had as yet been 
given, and no answer could be given, 
because the statements contained in it 
were true; and yet the Government 
came down to the House of Commons at 
a time when the Navy was in this com- 
plexed and starved condition without 
the Chiefs of the great spending De- 
partments being present to explain why 
such an expenditure of the public money 
was necessary, and asked the House to 
take the first step in the career of ex- 
travagance which would land them at 
least in the expenditure of £1,000,000. 
He did not know what the Committee 
of Supply was inclined to do in this 
matter. Personally, he was in favour 
of real economy. It was said that there 
would be a great saving in respect of the 
salaries of clerks; but it could not be 
pretended that that saving would amount 
to the interest of £1,000,000. Were the 
Government prepared to say that the in- 
terest of £1,000,000 would be saved in 
clerks’ salaries by the re-organization of 
the staff of the Admiralty and the War 
Office? If they were unable to do that, 
what was the use of their coming down to 
the House and saying that this expendi- 
ture would produce economy in the Public 
Services? There was no Department of 
the State over which the House of Com- 
mons exercised less control than that of 
the Office of Works. The Office was 
surrounded by a large number of archi- 
tects, surveyors, and others, who had an 
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interest in bringing about a large ex- 
penditure of the public money, and it 
was a Department which did not undergo 
the scrutiny which all the details in con- 
nection with War Office and Admiralty 
expenditure underwent. In point of fact 
it was a Department of the State by 
means of which monstrous extravagance 
could creep in, uuless it was summarily 
checked by the Committee of Supply in 
the House of Commons. If it was a real 
Committee of Supply, if they had the 
power they were supposed to have of 
stopping this expenditure, he would 
appeal to the Committee to nip the ex- 
travagance now contemplated in the bud. 
At all events, let them put the Vote off 
for a year, so that the Government 
might have an opportunity of revising 
their plans, and seeing what amount of 
saving they could effect. They would 
then be able to come down with more in- 
formation and detail to justify the House 
of Commons in assenting to their pro- 
posals. They all knew that, at the pre- 
sent moment, they were engaged in a 
mere empty performance. In point of 
fact, they were assisting the Government 
in enacting a play that was simply in- 
tended to throw dust in the eyes of the 
public. He believed that three-fourths of 
those who had been present and had taken 
an interest in the question, and who had 
listened to the arguments which had 
been adduced, were convinced that the 
proposal of the Government was a most 
extravagant one. But what would be 
the practical result of a division? As 
soon as the Government rang the Divi- 
sion Bell, a large number of their ardent 
supporters, who were at present in the 
Smoking Room, the Lobbies, and the 
purlieus of the House, would come in 
and vote away £1,000,000 with the 
lightest of hearts at the dictation of the 
Government Whips. It was because the 
Government knew that this would be the 
result that they could afford to laugh at 
people who, in the real interests of 
economy, objected to the expenditure of 
£1,000,000 for which no necessity had 
been shown. This was the first Vote for 
this new building, and if the Committee 
could nip it in the bud, he firmly be- 
lieved that great public advantage would 
be secured. He would, therefore, follow 
his hon. Friend the Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) into the Lobby, in order to 
enter his protest against so extravagant 
an expenditure ‘of the public money, 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was un- 


able to discover, in the long speech of | ( 


the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst), that he had assigned 
any real and substantial reason against 
the Vote. The only reason, good or 
bad, was one which might be urged in 
reference to every Vote, and it would be 
impossible in that case to get through 
the Estimates—namely, that these new 
buildings were not required for the 
Admiralty and the War Office, because 
the necessities of the Government de- 
manded more ships. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) would like to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works what he was going 
to do with all the property close by the 
House of Commons in Delahay Street ? 
It appeared to him, at first sight, that it 
would be much more reasonable to build 
upon property which they already pos- 
sessed, if it could be made available for 
Public Offices, than to go on purchasing 
more property. With respect to the 

resent Offices, he believed Sir Henry 

unt’s estimate was that if the War 
Offices were removed there would be a 
clear saving of £250,000. There was 
another question he should alsolike toask 
the right hon. Gentleman—namely, with 
regard to the system adopted for paying 
the surveyors. Were the surveyors paid 
by the job when a certain property was 
bought and other land was sold, or were 
they paid by percentages? He was 
told that these surveyors made a very 
good thing, and that it was their custom 
to charge for surveying property in- 
tended to be bought, and then to charge 
again for surveying that which was to 
be sold. The natural consequence was 
that, in their opinion, all the property 
belonging to the nation ought to be sold 
and other property acquired, because 
they derived a large profit from the 
transaction. He wished to know, in 
regard to these charges, whether the 
surveyors were paid by salary or by 
valuation? He thought the Committee 
ought to have a clear explanation also 
in regard to what was proposed to be 
done with regard to the vacant spaces 
which already belonged to the nation, 
before they embarked in this large ex- 
penditure. At the same time, he thought 
there was no doubt as to the necessity of 
building a new War Office and a new 
Admiralty. 

Mr. MUNTZ agreed with the remarks 
which had been made by the right hon. 
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Member for the University of Cambridge 
Mr. Beresford Hope), with whom he 
had the honour of serving on the Com- 
mittee to which this question was re- 
ferred last year. The Committee found 
that there were so many difficulties in 
the way of conducting the affairs of the 
War Office in a satisfactory manner, 
under the present conditions, that it was 
absolutely necessary to provide a new 
building. In point of fact, the whole of 
the business of these two Offices was in 
a state of chaos. He could not state 
from memory how many Offices there 
were; but the number was very con- 
siderable, and there was but one opinion 
among the Committee—namely, that a 
new Office must be built for the Ad- 
miralty and another for the War Office. 
It was also felt that this was a convenient 
time for undertaking the work. Prices 
were low ; and if it was a matter of con- 
sideration that they should only under- 
take work of this character when it was 
wanted, he had no doubt whatever that 
these buildings were really wanted now. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he agreed with the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works, which was clear and 
businesslike, and he should certainly 
support him on a division. He thought 
even he might have made his case 
stronger than he had by explaining the 
saving in present rents by the altera- 
tion. He believed there was a siie 
at present existing in Delahay Street, 
which was perfectly waste; and he 
would venture to urge on the right 
hon. Gentleman that he ought at once, 
after obtaining this Vote, to get the 
designs for the new buildings, and pro- 
ceed with their construction without 
further delay. He quite agreed with 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) that a great deal of saving 
might be effected in the manner in 
which the work was conducted. Sur- 
veyors’ charges were very costly, and 
they constantly saw new buildings 
erected in the most wasteful style of 
architecture, which involved consider- 
able annual expenditure in the shape of 
repairs. For instance, the stylein which 
the Houses of Parliament had been 
erected rendered extravagant repairs 
necessary, in order to maintain them in 
a substantial condition; and the same 
mistake seemed to have been repeated 
in the New Law Courts. When they 
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came to the question of design, he hoped 
all these matters would be carefully con- 
sidered, because he believed that was 
where the saving could be effected. He 
hoped, also, there would be no waste of 
money in adopting a superfluously orna- 
mental style of architecture. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Queen’s County (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) had raised a question 
which had not. been answered by the 
First Commissioner of Works—namely, 
why £100,000 should be paid for the 
purchase of the freehold now, and 
£65,000 be paid for the purchase of the 
leaseholders’ interest next year? It 
appeared to him (Mr. Biggar) that there 
was no real ground why the freehold 
should be bought at one time and the 
leasehold at another. If they really 
required the ground, it would be better 
to ask not for £100,000, but for £165,000, 
which would enable them to purchase 
at once both the feeehold and the lease- 
hold interest. He did not see why they 
should pay £100,000 for the freehold of 
the property, and leave the tenants still 
continuing upon it. The only practical 
result of adopting that course was 
that they would lose the interest upon 
£100,000 for one year without gaining 
any corresponding advantage. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), that before purchas- 
ing new property it would be better to 
utilize the ground which already be- 
longed to the Government. He remem- 
bered last year that the Government 
bought some land from somebody or 
other that was not clearly explained ; 
but the House were told that by making 
the purchase the Government would save 
money at some future time, because 
property was increasing so much in 
value, and it was certain that this par- 
ticular property would be required some 
time or other. He certainly thought it 
was a singular policy to buy land in one 
position and then to inform the House 
that it would be more satisfactory to 
erect the new public buildings in an- 
other. If it was absolutely essential to 
erect the new Public Offices for the War 
Department and the Admiralty upon 
this particular land, he thought the 
work should be proceeded with as 
rapidly as possible, and that instead of 
waiting for another year the Govern- 


‘ ment should take the whole sum of! 
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the work at once. He was afraid that 
what they were now doing would only 
afford an opportunity to the lawyers for 
manufacturing costs. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
there was one question which was a very 
important one—namely, what was the 
number of clerks that were to be reduced 
in the great Offices of the Army and 
Navy? The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works had stated 
distinctly that if this money were granted 
he intended to issue tenders for the new 
buildings. But before he put out tenders 
he ought to show what accommodation 
would be required, and there was no 
one on the Treasury Bench, neither the 
Secretary of State for War nor the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, who was able 
to answer the question. The First Com- 
missioner of Works stated that great 
reductions were contemplated, in the 
first place, in the War Office, which now 
contained about 900 clerks, and in 
the next in the Admiralty, in which 
there were also nearly 800 clerks. He 
thought the country ought to know 
what reductions were going to be made, 
for he had no doubt that to-morrow great 
dismay would be created in these two 
great Departments when it was found 
that it was intended to reduce the staff. 
He might go one step further, and would 
suggest that, together with these reduc- 
tions in the staff, it would be advisable to 
get rid of some of that red-tapism which 
the recent investigation proved to exist 
to so large an extent in connection with 
the services of the Medical Department 
in Egypt. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Labouchere) asked what the 
Government intended to do with the pro- 
perty they had acquired in Delahay 
Street? Now, the Government had ac- 
quired property in Parliament Street, 
in King Street, and in Charles Street, 
the total value of which was about 
£270,000. If the Admiralty and the 
War Office were placed on that site, it 
would be necessary to spend about 
£1,200,000 more, so that the cost of the 
site wouid be more than £1,400,000. In 
consequence, however, of the determina- 
tion to rebuild the War Office and the 
Admiralty Office in Spring Gardens, the 
property just referred to, and which had 
cost about £270,000, would not be re- 
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formed by Sir Henry Hunt that the pro- 
perty had been bought upon reasonable 
terms, and was well worth the money 
given for it. A portion of the site was 
vacant, the rest being occupied by 
houses, which paid rent amounting to 
between £6,000 and £7,000 a-year. He 
was in the hope of being able to enter 
into an arrangement with the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, who were con- 
sidering a scheme for the widenirig of 
Parliament Street, for the disposal of 
some part of the Government property. 
He was at present in negotiation with 
them in connection with the scheme, and 
he proposed to offer the property to the 
Board with a view of facilitating their 
operations. If the Board of Works 
should not enter into the arrangement, 
it would be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to realize the value of the property 
already acquired; and in either case 
the proceeds would go in aid of the 
cost of building the new Offices. The 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) had repeated more than 
once that these buildings were to 
cost £1,000,000. Now, the outside 
cost which he anticipated at present 
would be £165,000 .for the site, and 
£600,000 for the building, making a 
total of £765,000, the interest upon 
which would be £23,000. But, on the 
other hand, there would be a saving of 
£16,000 a-year from the rental of the 
buildings now occupied by the War 
Office and the Admiralty. The purchase 
money of the property in Parliament 
Street, King’s Street, Charles Street, 
and Great George Street, was £270,000; 
and therefore, irrespective of the saving 
accruing from the diminution of the 
staff, he believed the operation would 
be financially a good one for the Govern- 
ment. The hon. and gallant Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) asked what would be the saving 
in regard to the reduction of clerks? It 
was quite impossible at present to say 
what it would be. He had been in com- 
munication on the subject with Mr. 
Hamilton, the late Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, who was for a long period 
Accountant General to the Admiralty. 
That Gentleman assured him that it 
would be possible to reduce the staff in 
the Accountant’s Department very con- 
siderably when adequate and proper 
buildings were erected, and all the 
Offices were centered in one large build- 
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ing, instead of being spread over a num- 
ber of small ones. He had asked Mr. 
Hamilton how many men would be 
saved, but Mr. Hamilton could not state 
the number. All he could say was that 
there were very good grounds for sup- 
posing the Government would not be 
deceived in this matter, and that whenthe 
entire staff was gathered together in one 
large building it would be easy to make 
considerable reductions. The reductions, 
of course, must be tentative, and he 
could not say in advance exactly what 
they would be; but all who knew any- 
thing about the subject must come to 
the conclusion that new buildings were 
required to meet the necessities of the 
case, and that when they were provided 
the staff of clerks could be considerably 
reduced. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he was astonished at the line taken by 
his right hon. Friend. He did not com- 
plain of what the right hon. Gentleman 
said; but he thought it indecent on the 
part of the Government to ask the Com- 
mittee to spend this large sum of money 
when rot a single Cabinet Minister had 
taken pains to be present during the dis- 
cussion. All the Committee had before 
them was upon hearsay evidence. When 
he had put a Question upon the subiect 
a short time ago, he had been told, in an 
off-hand, easy manner, by the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, that some economies 
would be insured by the Treasury. Why 
were not the Secretary of State for War 
and the Secretary to the Admiraity in 
their places to explain what the economies 
would be? He did not complain of the 
absence of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, because it was well known that 
that right hon. Gentleman did not inter- 
fere in these details; but there were 
other Members of the Government who 
certainly ought to have been in their 
places. The First Commissioner of 
Works told them that the estimated 
cost of the building of the new Public 
Offices was likely to be diminished by 
the sale of the property in Delahay 
Street ; but that sale could be effected 
anyhow, whether this additional outlay 
were incurred or not. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the cost of the present 
proposal would be £600,000, in addition 
to the purchase of the site, which would 
bring the total cost to £750,000. He 
thought his right hon. Friend had had 
enough experience to enable him to 
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know that a rough estimate of that kind 
was never kept within bounds, and that 
when the time came to pay the bill it 
would be found to have fully reached 
the £1,000,000 mentioned by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst). [The Marquess 
of Hartineton here entered the House. } 
He was glad to see the noble Marquess 
in his place, and he thought it was a pity 
that he had not been there sooner. He 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) agreed with 
the remarks of his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Gorst) as to the manner in 
which the expenditure upon the Navy 
was stinted; and when they found the 
recruiting fur the Army neglected, owing 
to the stinginess of the Government, and 
the shipbuilding of the Navy muchjbelow 
what it ought to be, it was perfectly 
monstrous that the Committee should be 
asked to incur this unnecessary and ex- 
travagant expenditure. 

Mr. GORST remarked, that now the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works had condescended to 
give figures, he entirely failed to show 
that any economy at all would be pro- 
duced by adopting the proposals of the 
Government. According to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own estimate, the interest 
upon theoutlay would amount to £25,000 
a-year, and towards that the Government 
would save the rental of the Admiralty 
and War Office, so far as the present 
buildings were concerned, and which 
amounted to £16,000 a-year. That left 
a sum of £9,000 still to be accounted 
for, and he wanted to know if it was to 
be saved by economies effected in re- 
ducing the staff of these two great De- 
partments? Would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman show, or could he point out, what 
number of clerks would be dismissed, 
both in the Admiralty and in the War 
Office, because it was quite evident that 
it would come to that unless the Com- 
mittee rejected the Vote ? 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
understood the First Commissioner of 
Works to say, in connection with the 
site in Delahay Street, that it was pro- 
posed to allow the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to have part of that site for 
the purpose of widening Parliament 
Street. [Mr. Saaw Lerevre: No.] If 
that was not the case, it would not be 
necessary for him to go further into the 
question. He had certainly understood 
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he proposed to allow the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to have some portion 
of the site the Government had pur- 
chased in Delahay Street for the purpose 
of widening Parliament Street, and he 
thought it would be satisfactory for the 
country to have an assurance that no 
portion of that site would be parted with 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
unless they paid a sum equal to that 
which had been given for it. He did 
not think that the taxpayers of the 
country, who did not come up to Lon- 
don, and never set their foot in Parlia- 
ment Street in the course of their lives, 
should be called upon to contribute any 
sum of money for the purpose of bene- 
fiting the property of that neighbour- 
hood. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, there 
was no intention, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, of giving the property to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The only 
offer he had made was that the Metro- 
politan Board should purchase as much 
of the property as was thought necessary 
for the widening of Parliament Street at 
a fair valuation. 

Smrk HENRY PEEK said, he repre- 
sented a division in which a great many 
of the gentlemen employed in the War 
Office lived, and he quite agreed that 
many of these gentlemen would be placed 
in a difficult position when they heard 
that it was proposed to reduce the staff 
of that Establishment. For instance, 
how many of the 900 clerks, which at 
present formed the strength of that Es- 
tablishment, did the right hon. Gentle- 
man anticipate he would be able to dis- 
pense with when the new building was 
completed? If the number to be reduced 
was at all large, it would be a matter of 
great interest and great importance to 
a good many of his (Sir Henry Peek’s) 
constituents. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he thought that 
a clear statement on these subjects from 
the Government, in the first instance, 
would save a great deal of time. He 
believed that in this instance a great 
deal of time would have been saved if 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works had, when intro- 
ducing the Vote, made some of the 
statements he had made subsequently. 
He was of opinion that, in all cases 
where the Government proposed any new 
expenditure, the House had a right to 
expect from them a fair explanation of 
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the Vote. He thought, after the ex- 
planation which had been given by his 
right hon. Friend, that the Government 
had probably made the best arrange- 
ment they could, under the circam- 
stances, in securing the property which 
it appeared would be required ; and, of 
course, as it would be wanted, it was 
better to secure it at a reasonable rate. 
At the same time, he hoped his right 
hon. Friend would not take upon him- 
self the responsibility of carrying out 
any plan in regard to the building pro- 
posed to be put upon this property with- 
out coming first to the House of Com- 
mons forits sanction. It would be hardly 
possible to discuss the matter before the 
plans and specifications were agreed 
upon; and he thought the House ought 
to insist upon all the plans being fully 
discussed. In this instance, in conse- 
quence of some words which fell from 
his right hon. Friend, he gathered that 
the property was looked upon as an 
artistic site. Now, for his own part, he 
had a perfect horror of artistic sites and 
buildings. What the country wanted 
was a utilitarian and not an artistic 
building. What they required was that 
which any good commercial house or rail- 
way company would provide—namely, 
a good commercial office, useful for the 
business it was intended to carry on in 
it, and not great lofty rooms, ill adapted 
for the transaction of public business in 
consequence of their height, and in conse- 
quence of their being constructed with 
the view to artistic effect. There was 
certainly too much artistic desire ex- 

ressed by his right hon. Friend; and 
bs hoped the Committee would receive 
the assurance that full and ample op- 
portunity would be afforded to them of 
forming a judgment upon the plans, and 
of stating whether they approved of their 
artistic merits. He certainly hoped his 
right hon. Friend would qualify his ar- 
tistic fancies before he eventually settled 
the plan. He should like to know whe- 
ther the surveyors would be paid by 
salaries or by percentage ? Having said 
so much, and his right hon. Friend 
having now given the explanation which 
he ought to have given in the first 
instance, he (Mr. Dillwyn) would, with 
the leave of the House, withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE remarked, 
that the surveyors would be paid by 
salaries. 

Mr. Deliwyn 
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Mr. WARTON said, he quite under- 


stood the meaning of the comments 
which had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). He had 
no doubt that the hon. Member never 
intended to do anything by the Motion 
he had made; and he agreed with the 
hon. Member that it was an unfortunate 
fact that, whenever these Votes were 
brought on, the Ministers in charge of 
them did not condescend to afford any 
explanation, or even to answer the ques- 
tions that were put to them. Cabinet 
Ministers seemed to think that it was 
quite sufficient for them to give the Com- 
mittee the benefit of their presence, with- 
out condescending to answer questions 
that were put to themin regard to the mat- 
ters under discussion. He suspected that 
the observations which had been made by 
the First Commissioner of Works were 
rather general observations in regard to 
future possibilities in the way of eco- 
nomy, ratherthan in connection with any- 
thing that had yet been decided upon. 
He did not think any Estimate had been 
made which involved the reduction of a 
single clerk in either of these two great 
Offices ; but vague general statements 
were made, in order to induce them to 
believe that the Government were con- 
templating more economical measures. 
He failed to understand the principle 
upon which the Government prepared 
the Estimates. They appeared to make 
a great fuss about salaries paid to rat- 
catchers, amounting to £8 a-year, or to 
the washerwomen attached to the Public 
Offices, who received some 15s. a-week, 
while they lumped hundreds of thousands 
of pounds together without affording any 
information in regard to the purposes to 
which they were to be applied. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that as he had not heard the be- 
ginning of the discussion, he was afraid 
he did not understand correctly the ques- 
tion which had been put by the hon. and 
gallant Baronet opposite (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot), and therefore he could not 
throw much light upon the matter. He 
believed, however, that some question 
had been addressed to him as to the 
number of clerks which it was thought 
it would be possible to dispense with at 
the War Office when the new building. 
was erected. He thought it was obvious 
to the Committee that it was impossible 
at the present moment to form any cor- 
rect estimate upon the matter. His 
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right hon. Friend the First Commissioner 
of Works had already explained that the 
new building would take from eight to 
10 years to complete; and it was difficult, 
if not altogether idle, to attempt to make 
any estimate as to the reductions it might 
be possible to effect at the end of that 
time. What he was able to state was 
that some years ago, when he was at the 
War Office, the accommodation was in- 
sufficient, and he believed that the in- 
convenience had been greatly added to 
since. It was well known that incon- 
venience and bad accommodation had 
involved a waste of money; and he had 
no doubt that if the War Office and the 
Admiralty were accommodated in build- 
ings more suitable to their wants it would 
be quite possible to make a reduction in 
the number of clerks. At the same 
time, no reduction on that ground could 
possibly take place for a considerable 
time; but he was satisfied that whenever 
they increased the accommodation they 
would be able to secure greater economy 
in the Departments. 

Srr HENRY PEEK said, that his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
had asked a simple question upon thé 
statement made by the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works—namely, what reduc- 
tion was contemplated in the number of 
clerks? He (Sir Henry Peek) was glad 
to find, from the remarks just made by 
the Secretary of State for War, that 
what the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated in regard to economy in the num- 
ber of clerks was only one of those 
general statements which they all knew 
how to appreciate. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to say one word 
in regard to economy in the Public Ex- 
penditure. The Chief Commissioner of 
Works submitted that these new build- 
ings would be completed for £765,000, 
including the purchase of the site. Now, 
a somewhat similar Estimate was given 
in regard to the erection of the Law 
Courts. They were told, in the first in- 
stance, that the cost would be £600,000; 
but, instead of that sum; the expendi- 
ture had already amounted to £988,000. 
If the expenditure, in reference to the 
now Public Offices, was to be in anything 
like the same proportion to the Esti- 
mate, the total cost would be at least 
£1,000,000. There was also another 
item of which the right hon. Gentleman 
had not taken any account—namely, 
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the interest accumulated from year to 
year on the total outlay as the work pro- 
ceeded. It was stated that 10 years 
would elapse before the buildings were 
completed, so that the item of interest 
would in the end be a very considerable 
one. No doubt it was fairly argued 
that it would be much more convenient 
to substitute new buildings for the pre- 
sent defective accommodation ; but the 
Government were not justified in alleging 
that the work proposed to be carried out 
would effect a saving of expenditure to 
the ratepayers. It was quite clear that 
there would be a heavy additional ex- 
penditure rather than a reduction. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE remarked 
that the Estimate for the Foreign Office 
was not exceeded. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2). £14,780, to complete the’sum for 
Furniture of Public Otfices, Great Bri- 
tain. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he should 
like to have some information upon one 
small point in regard tothis Vote. One 
of the items was for furniture for Diplo- 
matic Buildings. But it appeared from 
the Estimates that there was another 
sum for that purpose included in Vote 27, 
and he did not quite see how it came 
to be inserted in the present Vote. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that it 
had been included in the second Vote by 
mistake. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there was 
another item for furniture in connection 
with the Metropolitan Police Courts, 
which, as a matter of principle, he 
thought ought to be objected to. Many 
hon. Members were altogether opposed 
to the expenses of the Metropolitan 
Police Courts being paid for out of the 
Public Exchequer; but as he believed 
the expenditure provided for in the Vote 
amounted to a very small sum in regard 
to the Metropolitan Police Courts, it 
would, perhaps, be better to contest the 
principle upon Vote 11, which was a 
specitic Vote for the Metropolitan Police 
Courts. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that if 
his hon. Friend would refer to the note 
attached to this Vote, he would see that 
the furniture included in other Votes 
did not form part of the present Vote. 

GenreraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
remarked, that this was a special Vote for 
furniture for all public buildings ; but, 
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nevertheless, under several other Votes 
thera were items also for furniture. The 
practice adopted of including the cost of 
different items of furniture for public 
buildings in different Votes for the sepa- 
rate Departments, besides having this 
special Vote, was most inconvenient, and 
rendered it very difficult for hon. Mem- 
bers to understand the matter. In addi- 
tion to the sum contained in this special 
Vote, there was about £166,000 spread 
over other Votes, next to the one now 
under consideration, and like charges 
for furniture were included in many 
Votes throughout the volume. In point 
of fact, no sort of system appeared to 
be adopted to enable the Committee to 
understand what the total expense of 
this one item really was. It would be 
better, he thought, to confine the whole 
expense for all furniture to one Depart- 
mental Vote, so that hon. Members 
might know what they were about. It 
was most objectionable to have two kinds 
of Estimates, one for one thing purely, 
and one set of Votes for another made 
up of a variety of items. He hoped the 
Government would in future endeavour 
to bring all the accounts into one Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £279,312, to complete the sum for 
Revenue Department Buildings, Great 
Britain. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, he 
wished to know the meaning of the large 
increase of expenditure on Inland Reve- 
nue Buildings. He found that the Vote 
included £10,000 for Glasgow, £3,000 
for Sheffield, and £900 for Stockton-on- 
Tees. Was it contemplated that all this 
amount was to be expended in new works 
during the present year? The Vote 
showed an increase of £5,000 over that 
of last year. No explanation was given 
of the reason why they required new 
offices at Glasgow, Cardiff, or in con- 
nection with the Inland Revenue De- 
partment at Somerset House. He 
thought it was perfectly monstrous that 
they should be having new buildings 
erected in different parts of the country 
for the Inland Revenue Department, at 
a large increase of expenditure over that 
of last year, without any explanation 
being given to the Committee with re- 
gard to them. 

Geyerat Sim GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought the charge in respect of new 
buildings for the Revenue Departments 


General Sir George Balfour 
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was this year again very large, and 
pointed out that it was increasing every 
year, nearly £500,000 having been ex- 
pended on new buildings in the course 
of the last five years. In addition to 
that sum, a large sum, amounting to 
something like £300,000, had been ex- 
pended in repairs. The Memorandum 
he held in his hand showed that, in 
1879-80, the House voted £184,334 for 
the buildings, and in this year the 
amount was £334,412. No doubt, the 
Post Office and Telegraph Buildings 
needed enlargement to meet the wants 
of the increasing Service ; but the neces- 
sity for new buildings for the Customs 
and Inland branches was not called for. 
The fact was that the Vote for the 
charges of the Postal and Telegraphic 
branches should be separated from the 
charges of the Inland and Customs. 
Instead of the practice of exhibiting the 
Postal and Telegraphic Charges, there 
should be a distinct account for each, 
showing the capital invested, and the 
results of the great trade so usefully 
and successfully carried on at a great 
profit. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, hie hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) had drawn atten- 
tion to certain items of increase in the 
expenditure for new buildings in con- 
nection with the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment. He himself wished to make an 
observation in regard to a very large 
item of expenditure for new works at 
the back of the Post Office building. He 
believed that no less a sum than £75,000 
was an increase due to alterations and 
additions in respect of the coming ser- 
vices for the delivery by the Post Office 
of parcels. He had been under the 
impression that the Committee would 
have had some special statement or 
some special Vote detailing the whole of 
the expenditure that would be required, 
in order to bring that very important 


change in the Post Office administration | 


into practical operation. When he found 
that £75,000 was to be spent for build- 
ings alone in carrying out the change, 
he regretted that it was simply given as 
a lump sum, because they all knew very 
well that a much larger expenditure 
would be required for delivery, carriage, 
horses, &c.; and, in addition, there must 
be a considerable amount for contracts 
and sub-agencies in populous places 
for the delivery of these parcels. There 
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was a good deal of anxiety felt in the 
country as to whether the new scheme 
might not prejudicially affect the effi- 
ciency of the present Post Office Ser- 
vice in the punctual delivery of letters 
with which the public were happily fami- 
liar. He thought the Postmaster Gene- 
ral had ample evidence of the feeling of 


the House and the country in that re-. 


spect; and he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) was 
not disposed to take up the question in 
any carping spirit. He only wished to 
say that there was a considerable amount 
of anxiety felt out-of-doors lest the Post 
Office should have embarked on a_too 
complicated business, which might en- 
danger a Service they had ‘all of them 
reason to be proud of, and in regard to 
which the greatest possible satisfaction 
was felt. The existing Post Office ar- 
rangements were not only satisfactory to 
Members in that House, but to every 
person who was engaged in business in 
the country. This sum of £75,000 was 
the increase due to the introduction of 
the new business in connection with the 
Parcels Post; but no details were given 
to show the way in which the money 
was to be expended. He wished to 
know, therefore, whether the amount 
was only a rough estimate of what was 
likely to be required all over the King- 
dom, or whether it applied only to a 
limited number of Post Offices through- 
out the country; also, what proportion 
this sum bore to the whole cost of the 
Service, which could not but be very 
considerable. He thought the Com- 
mittee were entitled to know a little 
more in detail what the opinion of the 
Postmaster General was. At present 
there was great celerity and regularity 
in the despatch and delivery of letters, 
and there was a fear that the Post Office 
might be about to enter upon an under- 
taking of too elaborate and complicated 
& nature. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir George 
Balfour) had complained of the con- 
tinual increase of this Vote. All he 
could say was that it was, likely to go 
on increasing as long as the Post Office 
business went on increasing at its pre- 
sent rate. The work of the Post Office 
could not go increasing without these 
charges increasing also. If the cost of 
telegrams was to be reduced to 6d., and 
the Post Office facilities of all kinds 
were to be increased, it would neces- 
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sarily follow that there must be a larger 
staff and more extensive accommodation. 
The increase of the Vote this year was 
almost entirely due to the introduction 
of the Parcels Post, which amounted to 
£75,000. In addition to that, there was 
a further sum of £25,000 taken out of 
the savings of the Vote of the previous 
year, and which had been expended 
in consequence of the urgent necessity 
of making provision for carrying out the 
Parcels Post.. Therefore, the total in- 
crease of expenditure in respect of the 
Parcels Post would amount to about 
£100,000. For that sum of money 
about 200 post offices were being added 
to, and there would be a greatly in- 
creased amount of work thrown upon 
the Department. In reference to the 
increase for buildings in connection with 
the Inland Revenue Department, there 
was a sum of £15,000 required for the 
new building at Glasgow. For some 


‘years past great complaints had been 


made in regard to the defective accom- 
modations of the Revenue Offices’ in 
that city. It had been found necessary 
to obtain a new site; but when the new 
building was erected the old site would 
realize a large sum of money. There 
would, consequently, be a large sum of 
money coming in in aid of expenditure. 
Then, again, there was an item of 
£4,200 in respect of the Inland Revenue 
Building at Sheffield. Great complaints 
had been made of the insufficiency of 
the existing accommodation. [Sir H. 
Drummonp Wo rr asked who made the 
complaint ?] The Government had cer- 
tainly no interest in expending the 
public money in erecting buildings of 
this ‘kind unless they were absolutely 
required ; but so strong a case had been 
made out in these instances that it was 
felt impossible to refuse the claims 
pressed upon the Government. 

Sm HENRY PEEK said, that for 
two Sessions he had sat upon the Water 
Supply Committee, to which was rele- 
gated the duty of inquiring into -the 
question of the Metropolitan Theatres, 
and the best means of clearing them in 
case of fire. He mentioned that, be- 
cause he understood that it was pro- 
posed to enlarge the telegraph accom- 
modation at St. Martin’s-le-Grand by 
putting an additional story on a build- 
ing which was already excessively high. 
They were told by the Postmaster 
General that no less than 2,600 people 
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were to be employed at an elevation 
of 60 feet above the level of the 


street. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the hon. Baro- 

_net was under a misapprehension. What 

he had said was that the whole number 
of persons employed in the building wes 
2,600; but he went on to explain that 
the whole of these persons were not 
employed at the same time, and they 
would not all of them be engaged at 
an elevation of 60 feet above the level 
of the ground. 

Str HENRY PEEK said, the fact 
was not altered by the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He should like 
to tell the Committee what the Govern- 
ment proposed to carry out. Although 
the existing upper storey was 40 feet 
above the level of the street, the idea 
which the Government had of prudence 
and economy was to put another storey 
upon the top of that. 
dent, that building was destroyed by 
fire, as it was very nearly destroyed by 
a fire opposite in Paternoster Row afew 
weeks ago, the business of the country 
could hardly be carried on; and. almost 
every person throughout the whole of 
the United Kingdom would be put to 
inconvenience by the interference in his 
every day transactions. He undertook 
to say that no sensible man carrying on 
such a business as the Telegraphic De- 
partment of the Post Office would have 
all his machinery in one place. If, 
by any accident, the telegraph floor 
were destroyed, he was satisfied the 
business of the country could hardly be 
carried on. No doubt, the Government 
would be able speedily to pull themselves 
together; but, for a very much longer 
time, they would be placing every per- 
son in the country in a position of in- 
convenience and disadvantage. He was 
speaking as a Member of the Select 
Committee to -which the question of 
theatres was referred. They might or 
might not go to theatres, just as they 
thought fit; but a Government employé 
must go where he was sent, and if the 
telegraph clerks were sent in such large 
numbers—considerably over 2,000—into 
a lofty storey like this, in the event of 
fire, or a panic of fire, the loss of life 
would be immense. He had taken the 
liberty of writing to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer upon the subject, and 
had used these words, which he did not 
think one atom too strong— 


Sir Henry Peck 
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“ That the proposal for economical, or, more 
tersely expressed, for cheeseparing reasons, to 
put another floor on the telegraphic headquar- 
ters, was, in his opinion, nothing more nor less 
than criminal.” . 


He wanted to know if the cost of erect- 
ing this floor was covered by the present 
Vote ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the cost 
of this floor at the Post Office was in- 
cluded in the Vote now under discus- 
sion. . It was not included in the sum of 
£75,000 required for the Parcels Post; 
but his hon. Friend would find it in 
another part of the Vote. The total 
cost of the additional story would be 
£30,000, and there was no doubt it 
was a most economical arrangement. It 
would provide great additional accom- 
modation, and if the same extent of 
area had been secured by the purchase 
of another convenient site elsewhere the 
cost would have been enormous. He 
did not think his hon. Friend need be 
under any alarm as to danger from fire, 
That subject had been carefully gone 
into before the plans were decided upon, 
and all possible means had been takén 
to prevent danger. There were four 
very wide staircases leading up to this 
storey, and the whole storey could be 
cleared in the course of a few minutes, 
There would also be a bridge thrown 
across at the rear of the building to 
another block of buildings, which the 
Government had recently purchased. 
His hon. Friend, therefore, need be 
under no apprehension in regard to 
danger from fire; because, wherever a 
large body of persons were employed, 
there was much less danger from fire 
than where a building remained empty 
during the night time. Should there 
be any danger from fire there was not 
the slightest doubt that the whole of 
the telegraph staff could ie cleared out 
in a very short time, without running 
the slightest risk. He would remind 
his hon. Friend that there were very 
few buildings in London where a large 
number of persons were employed that 
were not more than four storiés in 
height. ; 

Srr HENRY PEEK said, there might 
be buildings more than four stories high; 
but not one in which one-tenth of the 
numbers now mentioned were employed 
at such an altitude. He remembered a 
large fire on the other side of London 
Bridge, where there was stored a con- 
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siderable amount of tea—an article in | facilities given them for the despatch of 


which he was personally interested. It 
had been positively stated that tea could 
not be destroyed by fire ; but, notwith- 
standing, it was totally destroyed, and 
the fireproof building too. In regard 
to this particular telegraph building, the 
pressure of water was so much dimi- 
nished for several hours each day by 
filling the cisterns in the East Central 
District, that at such time there could not 
be a sufficient supply of water to bear 
upon it, and he ventured to point that 
out as a great danger. No doubt, the 
building an additional floor was, in one 
sense, an economical proceeding; but 
there were such things as true economy 
and false economy, and he was certainly 
of opinion that so important a business 
as this ought to be duplicated in some 
way. No business man would have the 
whole of his machinery—in the case of 
the telegraphs of immense value—in one 
building, but he would have it in dupli- 
cate, in order to meet any emergency. He 
trusted that what he had said would be 
duly weighed by the Government. It 
was a very important matter. The addi- 
tion of this storey would not be nearly 
sufficient to supply the whole of the 
wants of the Telegraph Department un- 
der the 6d. rate ; and he thought the Go- 
vernment were committing a great mis- 
take if they continued the construction 
of this floor. They might, of course, 
save money by adopting a cheese- 
paring policy ; but they were not effect- 
ing that judicious economy which his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works talked about in regard 
to a previous Vote. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that reference 
had been made to the new building at 
Glasgow. The old building had long 
been felt, by the merchants who went 
to conduct their business there, to be a 
disgrace to the city ; and it was only due 
to the persons who required to go there 
that increased facilities should be pro- 
vided. At present those who went there 
were detained for a considerable time, 
and it was frequently the case that any- 
one passing along the street saw many 
—o waiting, although their only 

usiness was to pay their Income Tax and 
get relieved of their money. He thought, 
in the absence of any other explanation 
of the Vote for the new Office at Glasgow, 
that it was only fair to say that it was 
due to the taxpayers to have proper 





their business in connection with the 
Revenue Department. While he gave 
the Government credit for the efforts 
they had made to secure economy in 
carrying out the necessary arrangements 
in Glasgow he was bound to say that 
the old Office was a discredit to any Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Hampshire (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) that, so far from objecting to 
any remarks he had made in reference 
to the Post Office, he thought they were 
not only extremely reasonable, but well 
timed. It was only due to the House 
and to the Committee that they should 
have, as far as could be prepared, a 
detailed Estimate of both the expected 
revenue and the expected expenditure in 
connection with the Parcel Post. That 
Estimate was being most carefully pre- 
pared at the present moment by the 
officials, on whom the preparation of 
the Parcels Post devolved ; and he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Committee that there would be no 
delay whatever in placing it on the 
Table. He must, however, say that 
although every care would be taken to 
give the Committee the very best Esti- 
mate possible, yet hé felt that, after all, 
it must in certain respects be an Estimate 
only, because no two persons seemed to 
agree as to the amount of business that 
was likely to be done when the Parcels 
Post came into operation. . He believed 
that business men generally considered 
the Post Office authorities had made an 
extremely moderate Estimate of the 
amount of business they would have to 
transact. The authorities had estimated 
so many parcels; but when they men- 
tioned the number to men of commercial 
experience, like his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Surrey (Sir Henry Peek), it 
was generally allowed that they had 
much underrated the amount of business 
that would be done. He could only say 
that if it turned out that their Estimate 
was too moderate the financial result 
would be much better than they anti- 
cipated. He did not want to anticipate 
the Estimate which he hoped would 
shortly be laid before the House; but, 
as far as he was yet able to judge, he 
saw no reason to alter the opinion he 
had expressed, some time ago, in reply 
to a Question addressed to him by the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), that 
in the first year the ‘receipts from the 
Parcels Post would cover the expendi- 
ture. If that result was secured it 
would be, he thought, very satisfactory ; 
because, as always happened in regard 
to the expenses of the Post Office, a great 
deal of expenditure would be incurred 
which, in an ordinary business, would be 

ut down, not to income, but to capital. 
Fre would not now go into that question ; 
but, no doubt, it was one of the utmost 
importance. It was, however, one which 
ought to be raised by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and not by himself. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Hampshire (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) had referred to another question. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that a 
certain feeling of uneasiness was evinced 
as to the effect which the introduction 
of the Parcels Post’ would have upon 
the letter service of the country. Of 
course, it would be unreasonable not to 
anticipate that on the first introduction of 
a great change like this there might be 
difficulties to overcome. But he had 
been told that in other countries—in 
Germany, and even in India—expe- 
rience did not justify the uneasiness re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Postmaster General of India told 
him, a few days ago, that in that Em- 
pire much heavier weights were carried 
than were proposed in this case; and 
in reply to a question the Postmaster 
General told him that the Parcels Post 
worked with the utmost smoothness, and 
without the slightest difficulty. In Ger- 
many, also, the system worked well; 
and if, both in Germany and in India, 
that was found to be the case, he saw no 
reason why it should not soon get into 
good working orderin England. As far 
as the letter service in the rural districts 
was concerned, he could only say that he 
was of opinion—and he knew that that 
opinion was shared by many practical 
officers of the Post Office, who could 
speak with more authority on the point 
than he could lay claim to—so far from 
expecting that the introduction of the 
Parcels Post would interfere with the 
letter service in the rural districts, one 
of the chief advantages he anticipated 
from the new system was that in a 
short time after its introduction it would 
tend materially to improve the letter 
service in those districts. It was ob- 
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vious that, in many instances, foot mes- 
sengers would have to be replaced by 
mounted messengers; and the result 
would be that letters might arrive in 
the country districts one or two hours 
sooner, and be dispatched one or two 
hours later, than at present. This was 
one of the great reasons which had 
always made him so anxious to see 
the Parcels Post brought into working 
order. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
gratified to hear the rosy anticipations 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and the 
conclusions he had drawn in regard to 
the advantages which would be derived 
in the rural districts in the shape of a 
quicker delivery of letters. He under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that a statement of the expenditure ne- 
cessary to defray the cost of the intro- 
duction of the new system would shortly 
be laid upon the Table, and that he an- 
ticipated the receipts of the first year 
would be sufficient to cover the in- 
creased expenditure. That statement 
was satisfactory, and he hoped that the 
anticipations of the right hon. Gentle. 
man would be realized. The estimated 
cost of providing for the new service in 
the present Vote for Buildings was 
£75,000; and the First Commissioner 
of Works told them that it would be 
necessary to enlarge some 200 Post 
Offices. Surely that was a very small 
number in comparison with the number 
of post offices existing throughout the 
country, and which must amount, he 
thought, to 20,000 or 30,000. Were 
they to understand that that was all the 
sum that would be taken this year for 
the construction and enlargement of 
Post Offices? [Mr. Saw Lerevre: 
Yes.] Then he would say no more in 
regard to the Post Office question. In 
regard to the Inland Revenue Buildings, 
he should like to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury a question he had put 
to him previously in the discussion of 
the Estimates—namely, a question in 
regard to the Vote for the River 
Shannon. They were told that the cost 
of new works to which attention had 
been drawn would be set off by the 
sale of old stores. Now, in the case of 
the Shannon, the Estimate was a very 
large one, and the Government said it 
would be met, to a great extent, by the 
sale of plant and machinery at the con- 
clusion of the work. In the case of the 
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new Inland Revenue Building at Glas- 

ow, they were told that the cost would 
Be met by the sale of the old building; 
and he wanted to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury how he proposed to ac- 
count for the sums receivable in diminu- 
tion of them, and other like Votes in the 
Civil Service Estimates, and why the 
gross, instead of the net amount only 
was voted? A new system had been 
introduced into the Army and Navy 
Expenditure. The Government proposed 
to expend certain sums of money, and 
expected to receive over sums of money 
year by year; but the net amount only 
was inserted in the Votes. That was a 
considerable change from the old prac- 
tice, and one against which he had 
lifted up his feeble voice, because he 
believed that it might interfere with 
the control which the Treasury ought 
to have over the Expenditure. He 
would not, however, raise that ques- 
tion now. It seemed to him that it 
would be consistent, on the part of the 
Government, either to ask for the net 
amount they required under the present 
Vote, or else to inform the Committee 
how they proposed to account for the 
outlay hereafter. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he was 
sure the Committee would have received 
with satisfaction the statement of the 
right. hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General with regard to the Parcels Post ; 
any further discussion of the subject 
would, therefore, be unnecessary. He 
would, however, be glad to know whe- 
ther the arrangements were so far ad- 
vanced as to permit the carrying out of 
the scheme at an early date? 

Mr. FAWCETT: It will begin to 
operate on the Ist of August. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he was 
glad to hear the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman. With respect to the 
buildings, it appeared to him and other 
hon. Friends, notwithstanding the sum 
of £100,000 was to be voted for this 
Ve pe that the right hon. Gentleman 

ad formed a very moderate estimate of 
the total sum which the country would 
be called upon to pay. He had himself 
some acquaintance with the system ope- 
rating in Germany and other countries ; 
and, in his opinion, the amount of the 
present Estimate would prove to be out 
of all proportion to the sum that would 
eventually be required. He said this, 
having regard particularly to the amount 
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of building space that was found neces- 
sary in Germany, and he could not but 
think that the country must be prepared 
to meet a very much larger expenditure 
under this head. The Committee should 
bear in mind that the Parcels Post 
system was likely to extend much more 
rapidly than was the case with the ordi- 
nary letter post; and that was another 
reason which made him think that the 
right hon. Gentleman had altogether an 
inadequate conception of the outlay that 
would be required both for buildings 
and for other expenses. This, however, 
was a matter of speculation, and he 
would not detain the Committee at any 
greater length upon the subject. There 
was one point that had been raised when 
this subject was before the Committee 
last year to which he would again invite 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. As a matter of fact, a large 
number of letters were posted in the 
pillar-boxes after the hours of collection, 
and it very often happened that the 
subsequent collection took place later 
than it should do. He thought if a 
notice were placed upon the pillar-boxes 
showing when the box would be cleared, 
that this would prove of great service to 
the public. He believed that it had 
been done in some cases, and he trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would see 
his way to having the hours of collection 
indicated on the pillar-boxes throughout 
the country generally. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, it was his in- 
tention that all the letter-boxes should 
have the indication of the hour of col- 
lection to which his hon. Friend had 
referred. He was under the impression 
that it, had already been done; but if 
his hon. Friend would direct his atten- 
tion to any district in. which this was 
not the case, he would give instructions 
to have the notices placed there at once. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
omitted to state that the £75,000 asked 
for under the present Vote did not repre- 
sent the whole of the expenditure that 
would be necessary, inasmuch as a con- 
siderable amount would fall within the 
following financial year. Considerable 
increase of accommodation would be re- 
quired in some of the London districts, 
and that would be the case, to a certain 
extent, in other parts of the country ; 
but with respect to a large number of 
the rural post offices no alterations 
would be necessary. 
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Mr. WHITLEY said, he wished to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Postmaster General to the 
fact that there was no place in the 
Kingdom where the Post Office accom- 
modation was so utterly inadequate as 
it was in Liverpool. The portion of the 
building in which the girls did their 
work was, besides, in a most unsanitary 
condition ; and representations had been 
made to the authorities, by deputation 
and in other ways, for the purpose of 
obtaining an improvement in the condi- 
tion of that Department; but nothing 
had been done. He believed no one 
could be more convinced of the ne- 
cessity of improvement than the Post- 
master in Liverpool himself; and, that 
being the case, he was bound to say that 
he viewed with considerable regret the 
fact that the paltry sum of £5,000 was 
asked in the present Estimate for the 
perro of the Post Office at Liverpool. 

e regarded this small expenditure as 
tending only to make things worse, and 
as being simply a wasteof money. The 
Post Office arrangements at Liverpool 
had been for years in its present unsatis- 
factory condition ; and this had been the 
subject of complaint on the part of mer- 
chants, shipowners, and, indeed, of every 
class. The present Post Office had been 
in existence for nearly 50 years, and its 
position was most inconvenient, having 
regard to the requirements of the classes 
to which he had referred. He observed, 
by the present Estimates, that the Post 
Office at Manchester was going to be 
rebuilt at a cost of £108,000; and he 
must express his regret that no ample 
provision had been made in the case of 
the Post Office at Liverpool. He re- 
peated, that the outlay of this small 
sum of £5,000 would, as he feared, give 
great dissatisfaction, and lead to an ex- 
tension of the present state of things. 
He appealed to the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury, because he 
believed that it was the Department 
which he represented that stopped the 
way, to take this matter into his con- 
sideration ; and he ventured to express a 
hope that next year they might see 
upon the Estimates a Vote for a new 
Post Office at Liverpool. 

Mr. GORST said, the interesting dis- 
cussion that had taken place on the sub- 
ject of Post Office Buildings had rather 
ed the Committee to forget the question 
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of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Buildings. He rose for the purpose of 
reminding the right hon. Gentleman 
who was responsible for this Vote that 
he had not furnished any reply to the 
argument of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff). That hon. Member had asked 
for an explanation with regard to the 
new Inland Revenue Buildings that 
were being constructed at Stockton-on- 
Tees; and he (Mr. Gorst) considered 
that the item was certainly one which 
demanded a full explanation. ‘The first 
item was — Stockton-on-Tees ; moiety 
of cost of erection of new Inland Re- 
venue and Oustoms Offices on land ad- 
joining the County Court, and belonging 
to the Government, £900. It would 
appear from this statement as though 
the Government had suddenly found 
itself in possession of the land and 
thought it necessary to build some 
Offices upon it. But the question was, 
how did the Government come to be 
possessed of the land, and what neces- 
sity was there to erect new buildings on 
this vacant space at a cost of £1,800? 
Again, in the neighbouring town of 
Middlesbrough a precisely similar trans- 
action had taken place; but here he 
found that the cost was £4,000 for the 
purchase of the Corporation Hall, and 
there was a further charge of £4,500 
for the purpose of joint Customs and 
County Court officers. He and his hon. 
Friends would like to know why, with 
regard to these two places, this extra- 
ordinary zeal for new buildings should 
have manifested itself. There was an- 
other question that he would put to 
the right hon. Gentleman. -How was 
it that in both the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Departments there was a 
greatly increased charge for the rents 
of premises? There was an -increase of 
rent in the case of the Customs Depart- 
ment of £900 a-year, and in that of the 
Inland Revenue Department of £1,200 
a-year, notwithstanding the fact that 
these Departments were not doing a 
greater, but, on the contrary, a less 
amount of business. Unlike the Post 
Office, there was a falling-off of trade, - 
and consequently less activity in the two 
Departments. The point that he wished 
to bring clearly before the Committee 
was that, although the business of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Depart- 
} ments was decreasing, the rents were 
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increasing by a considerable amount— 
that was to say, by the amount of £900 
a-year in the case of the Customs, and 
£1,200 in the case of the Inland Re- 
venue Department. Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would be able to throw some light 
upon these points. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
explanation with regard to the proposed 
building at Stockton-on-Tees and Mid- 
dlesbrough was very simple. In both 
places theGovernment had an opportunity 
of acquiring a site for the buiidings in 
question, which had been availed of for 
purposes which were indispensable. The 
rent previously paid at Middlesbrough 
was something like £250 a-year. He 
could not at the moment give a full ex- 
‘planation with regard to the increase 
of rents in the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Departments, to which the 
bon. and learned. Gentleman had re- 
ferred, but would inquire into the 
matter. 

Mr. GORST said, he did not think 
that-the explanation -of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works was very satisfactory. The state- 
ment was that the rent previously paid 
for the premises at Middlesbrough was 
£100 a-year; but the Government were 
going to spend £4,500, which, according 
to his calculation at 3 per cent, amounted 
to £135 a-year, so that, in order to save 
£100 a-year, they were going to pay 
£135. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
omitted to state, in reply to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that the building 
now occupied by the Department at 
‘Middlesbrough was inadequate for the 
purposes for which it was intended. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, they had 
put their hands to the plough, so to 
speak, in adopting the Parcels Post sys- 
tem, with regard to which he did not 
feel it necessary at that moment to ex- 
press any opinion. He might state, how- 
ever, that it was usual, when the House 
of Commons was asked to commit itself 
to the alteration of any system, that 
full Estimates of the probable cost of 
the change to be carried out should be 
submitted to Parliament. -The right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General in- 
timated, in the course of his speech, that 
it would be premature to take the pre- 
sent opportunity of enlightening Parlia- 
ment on this matter; and, in fact, he 
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went on to say that this was a duty 
which more properly came within the 
province of the right hon: Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. FAWCETT:° I was speaking 
with regard to the question raised by 
my hon. Friend behind me in connec- 
tion with the capital expenditure of the 
Post Office. I said that required the 
attention of my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. ; 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was about 
to add, if he had been allowed to con- 
tinue his sentence, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was quite right in the remark 
which he made; but that he thought the 
Committee was entitled to some autho- 
ritative statement on the part of the Go- 
vernment as to what would be the pro- 
bable cost eventually incurred under the 
new system. The system might be an 
excellent one, and, probably, when they 
came to discuss it, it would be approved ; 
but it was an almost unheard-of thing 
that they should be asked to involve 
themselves and the country in a serious 
expenditure, without having any intima- 
tion afforded them as*to the ultimate 
limits they might be called upon to 
reach. He observed that the Estimate 
for Buildings in the present year was 
£75,000; and this, he understood, only 
to cover the necessary structural altera- 
tions in about 200 Offices. But he 
thought, from all that had transpired 
during the present discussion, and what 
they had heard on other occasions, that 
the Government could not possibly con- 
template that this sum of £75,000 could 
be a very appreciable proportion of the 
amount they would eventually call upon 
Parliament to sanction. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works had just now alluded to the 
item for hiring rooms and buildings, a 
subject which appeared to open up a 
very wide branch of expenditure for the 
future. They knew perfectly well that, 
in the ordinary transactions of life, any- 
one having temporarily to adapt a struc- 
ture to a special use would have to incur 
an expenditure which represented no 
value to any future occupant, and there- 
fore could not be considered to increase 
the letting value of the property. It 
would be seen that a ee deal of ex- 
pense must necessarily be incurred in 
connection with the Parcels Post; and 
this matter of hiring, to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded, opened up, 
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as he had already pointed out, a large 
question of expenditure, a good deal of 
which might hereafter be found to be 
due to the timidity of the Government 
in neglecting to come to Parliament 
with the whole of their scheme, and ask 
the House of Commons to sanction, in 
the first instance, an adequate Vote for 
the entire probable outlay to be incurred. 
It was of no use attempting the dis- 
cussion of Estimates that were not upon 
the Table of the House; but he thought 
that the Committee would like to hear 
from some Member of the Government 
what this scheme would probably cost 
the country. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General had inti- 
mated the substitution of mounted mes- 
sengers and vehicles in place of the 
walking post in rural districts; and he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
refer to that as constituting a probable 
addition to our present expenditure, al- 
though he had introduced it not in that 
way, but under the guise of a provision 
to increase the efficiency of the Postal 
Service for the accommodation of the 
public. He thought the whole system 
ought to be fully explained to the Com- 
mittee at its inception, together with 
the probable total expenditure which 
Parliament, from time to time, would 
be called upon to incur; otherwise, 
when they again referred to and criticized 
the future Estimates in connection with 
the proposed system, they might be told 
that it had already been assented to and 
approved by the House of Commons; 
that it was then too late to ask what was 
the cause of the expenditure; and that 
such questions would have been more 
properly addressed to the Minister in 
charge of the original Estimate at the 
time when it was first introduced to the 
House of Commons. Therefore, merely 
by way of entering a caveat against being 
told on a future occasion that they were 
too late, he thought it right to make the 
few observations he had addressed to 
the Committee. He had listened with 
great satisfaction to one part of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General. It was that in 
which he said that the Post Office ad- 
ministration of India was working with 
the most complete smoothness and with- 
out any appreciable difficulty, for he 
was extremely glad to hear that there 
was any Department in the Indian ad- 
ministration in that happy condition. 
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The statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man had produced a very good effect 
upon his mind, and it would, no doubt, 
be received with great satisfaction by the 
country. He feared that the Post Office 
Department was, unfortunately, in that 
respect, unique amongst its fellows. He 
trusted that the debate would not be 
allowed to close without the Government 
affording some reasonable assurance as 
to the demand that would ultimately be 
made upon the public purse on account 
of the Parcels Post. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he would again 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General a question which had 
been put, but not answered, on a former 
occasion. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to state whe- — 
ther any step had been taken to provide 
a system of insurance in connection with 
the Parcels Post. A great number of 
persons were very anxious that an ar- 
rangement of this kind should be carried 
out. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member that the ques- 
tion of insurance was not included in 
the Vote before the Committee. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he thought the 
subject was quite relevant to the Vote 
for the Parcels Post. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Vote was 
entirely confined to the buildings re- 
quired by the Post Office Department. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, his remarks were 
precisely connected with this subject. 
He had no wish to disregard the ruling 
of the Chair. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman will be in Order 
when a subsequent Vote is reached. 

Mr. BIGGAR said he was surprised 
that the Government had not given the 
Committee some information with regard 
to the proposed new buildings—that 
was to say, they had not pointed out 
what were the defects in the present 
offices, and the reasons why new build- 
ings were required. He would like to 
know why the present site had been 
selected, and the probable cost of the 
proposed alterations ? 

Str ANDREW LUSK said, that as 
the system extended the number of par- 
cels sent by railway would be very large, 
and for these warehouses would be re- 
quired. He thought, if the Post Office 
authorities encouraged this kind of busi- 
ness, that they should be careful not to 
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interfere too much with persons who 
were already engaged in the delivery of 
parcels. The tendency of the scheme 
would be, undoubtedly, to displace the 
business of a number of people; and he 
had a strong objection to anything like 
meddling with these interests on the part 
of the authorities. It was difficult to draw 
a line at any particular weight to be 
carried, because it was easy to advance 
by small steps—from, say, 7 lbs. to 
14]bs.,and thence to 28lbs. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General and the Government 
would keep within bounds in whatever 
they did for the establishment of the 
Parcels Post. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that instead of 
joining with the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) in urging upon the 
Government to give a definite Estimate 
in regard to the Parcels Post, he thought 
that, if the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider the magnitude of the subject, he 
would see it was impossible for the Go- 
vernment, on account of the lack of ex- 
perience, to estimate, with any degree of 
accuracy, what the Parcels Post might 
cost. The Government were taking the 
best possible course they could take— 
namely, to provide the requisite sum for 
the current year. He (Mr. Ramsay) felt 
that, whatever might be the opinions of 
some Gentlemen, that the Parcels Post 
would be one of the greatest boons the 
public had received for a long time past. 
His right hon. Friend the Postmaster 
General was entitled to great credit for 
having brought this scheme so far to ma- 
turity ; and the only mistake, in his (Mr. 
Ramsay’s) judgment, which his right 


- hon. Friend had made was, that he had 


agreed to pay the greater percentage of 
the total earnings to the Railway Com- 
panies for the carriage of the parcels. He 
thought that Parliament ought to have 
given power to the Postmaster General 
to have fixed the carriage at a much less 
rate; and he fully believed that at that 
moment the managing bodies of the 
different railways throughout the King- 
dom would agree to carry the parcels 
for one-half of the present rates from 
the Land’s End to John o’ Groats. As 
a rule, parcels would only be conveyed 
short distances; and, although it was 
a wise priziciple to convey all parcels at 
a uniform rate, yet he could not conceive 
that the growth of the Parcels Post, 
and the development of the advantages 
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that the country would derive from it, 
quite warranted the Postmaster General 
in the rate he had agreed to. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, a question 
was raised some time ago by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Hants (Mr. Sclater-Booth) to which he 
wished to make a reply. The right 
hon. Gentleman had asked why they had 
not introduced, in-the case of the Civil 
Service Estimates, this system of voting 
money in the net, as was done in the 
case of the Army and Navy. The system 
of voting money in the net had been in- 
troduced into the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates after much deliberation. It would 
have to be watched, and they proposed 
to extend it, step by step, into the Civil 
Service Estimates. He was bound to 
say there would be considerable diffi- 
culty in introducing it into the Civil 
Service Estimates; for instance, in a 
case like the present, where the receipts 
could not be realized until the expendi- 
ture had been completed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) 
had spoken about the desirability of 
erecting a new Post Office in the town 
he represented. The subject came under 
his (Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s) attention some 
time ago; and, although there was a 
strong feeling in Liverpool in favour of 
a change of site, the Government had 
come to the conclusion that, looking at 
the great demands that had been made 
from other parts of the country—such as 
Bradford or Manchester, for instance— 
where there were much more serious 
causes for rebuilding the post offices, 
they could not hold out a hope that such 
a great undertaking would be commenced 
at Liverpool. The building at Liver- 
pool was not, at present, inadequate for 
the service. It might not, perhaps, be 
so well placed as the people in Liverpool 
could wish ; but the Government did not 
think that that was a sufficient cause for 
embarking upon such a large expendi- 
ture as the erection of a new post office . 
would entail. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought that the 
Committee would like the right hon. 
Gentleman to say why the receipts anti- 
cipated by the sale of the Inland Re- 
venue Office at Glasgow had not been 
formally inserted in the Estimates. The 
estimated extra receipts were put down 
at £3,000; but the right hon. Gentleman 
had said that it was estimated £20,000 
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would be realized by the sale of the 
present Inland Revenue Office at Glas- 
gow. Why did not that appear on the 
Estimates ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it would 
not be possible to sell the Inland Re- 
venue Office at Glasgow until the new 
Offices were completed ; and, therefore, 
the proceeds of the sale of the new Offices 
would not come within the present 
financial year. 

Mr. WARTON asked on what prin- 
ciple the Estimates for the Maintenance 
and Repairs of Buildings was made up; 
whether there was any inquiry in the 
case of the different buildings; and 
whether there was any Estimate made 
out as to what would be required? No 
matter what item they took, whether it 
was ‘B,” or ‘“‘H,” or ‘‘N,” or “T,” and 
added them all up together, they found 
that they amounted, in the two years 
1882 and 1883, to precisely the same 
figure—namely, £80,775. The main- 
tenance of the Customs Buildings were 
estimated at £400 less this year; but 
that was balanced by the Estimate for 
the Revenue Buildings being £400 more 
than it was last year. For the Post 
Office and Telegraph Buildings, the sum 
required was the same for both years. 
The matter looked exceedingly suspi- 
cious. He desired to know whether any 
trouble was taken to check the accuracy 
of the Estimate? He would not go over 
the old ground, as to what money would 
be required by the alterations necessary 
in the Post Offices for the Parcels Post, 
although he should have thought that, 
in some places, the cost of alterations 
would have been much larger than they 
appeared to be. Maintenance and re- 
= were put down yearly at £51,0v0. 

e supposed they might gather that, 
whether the buildings increased or not 
in number, or size, the alterations and 
repairs would cost precisely the same 
amount year after year. It seemed to 
him as if no Estimate at all was made 
in the matter. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that the 
Estimates were made up after careful 
calculation of the works it was actually 
intended to perform. Of course, as re- 
garded maintenance and repairs, they 
could not make an Estimate in the usual 
way; but it must. be done, to some 
extent, upon the basis of the Expendi- 
ture of the previous year. It was not 
reasonable to suppose that, on the ave- 
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rage, the cost of repairs would be the 
same year after year. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
had not answered his question concern- . 
ing the Parcels Post. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult and inconvenient if the 
House were to say that it would not 
sanction the Government entering into 
an arrangement until they knew what 
was likely to be wanted. He told the 
House at the time when the Parcels 
Post Bill was being passed into law that 
the reason that they did not give an 
Estimate then was that it was extremely 
difficult toframe one. It was an entirely 
new sort of business, and if they asked 
one person how many parcels they would 
be likely to carry in the course of a 
year, he would probably say 50,000,000, 
while another would say 100,000,000, 
and perhaps a third, 150,000,000. The 
Estimate for the Department was avery 
moderate one; and if it turned out that 
they were wrong, and that those who esti- 
mated that a very much larger number 
of parcels than the Post Office had cal- 
culated upon would be .carried were 
right, he could only say that the result 
would be financially much more favour- 
able than the Post Office had anticipated. 
The reason why he was not prepared to 
give such an Estimate as that asked for 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. J. Lowther) was this—that at the 
very moment the Parcels Post Bill was 
passed they commenced making prepa- 
rations for it. Those preparations were 
necessarily of a complicated kind. In 
many instances they had to negotiate 
for the erection of fresh buildings; and 
they were not now in a position which 
would justify them in laying an Esti- 
mate before the House. He hoped, 
however, that before the siose of the 
Session they would be able to give an 
Estimate, which, though it might con- 
tain many elements of doubt, would give 
to the House a good idea of the pro- 
bable expenditure and revenue from the 
Parcels Post. 


Vote agreed to. 

(4.) £29,150, to complete the sum for 
County Court Buildings. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF de- 
sired some explanation on this Vote. 


There was no explanation given of Sub- 
heads B, C, D, E, and F. They had 
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only got the details as to the new works, 
additions, and purchases. Under the 
head “ Birmingham, Purchase of Site,” 
there was something which apparently 
required explanation. In the first place, 
the estimated total cost was £20,000, 
and the purchase of the site was esti- 
mated at £15,000. Last year £15,000 
was voted for the site, and apparently 
£2,000 for the building. This year 
there was no Vote taken for the building 
at all. They had spent £15,000 appa- 
rently ; but they were not going on with 
the building. The same thing occurred 
at Edmonton last year. £1,030 was 
then voted for the enlargements at Ed- 
monton, and yet nothing was to be voted 
this year. What was the use of men- 
tioning the sum in the Estimate at all? 
In the case of Middlesbrough they had, 
moreover, put down £2,000, and in the 
case of Nottingham £2,500. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that, in 
order to show the expenditure last year, 
it was necessary to put the amounts 
down in this year’s Estimates, and to 
show what work had been done. It 
was not necessary to take any Vote this 

year. 
. Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF be- 
lieved that they bad put down £2,800 
for a building, the estimated cost of 
which was £20,000. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
the remainder of the sum had been 
voted in previous years. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK desired to ask 
why they should be called upon to pay 
from the Consolidated Fund for County 
Court Buildings, as all his hon. Friends 
who found fault with the Metropolis 
said that the Metropolis should pay for 
itself? Presuming that that was the 
proper view to take, why should the 
County Courts not be kept up at the 
expense of the particular districts in 
which they were situated? Why was 
Birmingham to have £35,000 of the 
nation’s money any more than London? 
The Committee would see that Metro- 
politan Members could find fault or pick 
holes just as well as Provincial Mem- 
bers. He hoped some authority would 
tell him on what grounds £35,000 was 
to be given to Birmingham, and a cer- 
tain amount to Nottingham, a certain 
amount to Middlesbrough, and to other 
places as well. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
the County Courts all over the country 
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had been built and maintained. at the 
cost of the Government. Exception had 
been taken to the Metropolitan Police 
Courts being paid for out of the National 
Exchequer, because the Police Courts in 
the other parts of the country were main- 
tained by the local authority. He was, 
however, not aware that any objection 
had been taken to the payments made 
for County Court Buildings. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
understand why Birmingham should 
have this Vote at all. The point raised 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
was a very legitimate one. 

Mr. GORST said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works 
had not at all answered the question put 
by the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff). The question 
was one which certainly ought to be 
answered. The estimated total cost of 
the County Court at Birmingham was 
£20,000, in addition to the £15,000 for 
the site. The site was purchased, and 
then the Government proceeded to spend 
£20,000 in building. Were they to 
understand that the Government had 
paid £15,000 for the site, and had 
erected upon it a building estimated to 
cost £20,000, and that they had also 
spent £2,000 they estimated last year 
for work. As the matter stood at present 
it was totally unintelligible. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE explained 
that the £15,000 was spent last year. 
The expenditure for the cost of the 
building was paid for in previous years. 
It was a fact that the building had been 
commenced, and no more money was 
required this year. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked why, in that 
case, the amount appeared on the Votes ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
put in to show how the money was spent 
last year. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
appeared to him that there was some- 
thing that required explanation about 
this Vote.’ He heard, with very con- 
siderable surprise, that the estimate of 
£20,000 was so perfectly accurate that 
neither more nor less was spent on the 
building. He wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if it was the intention 
of the Governnient -to propose hereafter 
a Supplementary Vote for County Court 
Buildings, in consequence of the in- 
creased business which would beimposed 
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upon County Courts by the new Bank- 
ruptey Law? 

_ Mr. WARTON asked why they were 
not favoured with an explanation of the 
. other sub-heads of the Vote? For in- 
stance, under Sub-head ‘‘C,’’ why should 
they not know what rents were paid for 
the different County Courts all over the 
Kingdom? There was not asingle word 
said about rents, and yet, in other Esti- 
mates, they went into ridiculously minute 
particulars. In this instance, £14,000 
was simply unaccounted for. He wished 
to ask the Law Officers of the Crown if 
there was any account of what the rents 
were that were paid for the County 
Courts of the Kingdom ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
item was composed of an enormous 
number of small figures. If the hon. 
Member wished to obtain details, there 
aa be no objection to his having 
them. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £4,675, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1884, for the Metro- 
politan Police Court Buildings.”’ 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the esti- 
mated Extra Receipts included, for 
1883-4, an item of over £3,000 payable 
by the Receiver of the Metropolitan 
Police, in respect of the new Bow Street 
Police Station. He should like to know 
whether this was a new receipt, or whe- 
ther it had been received in previous 
years ; because, if it was a customary 
one, it would more properly appear as a 
set-off against the gross sum. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
think it would be in accordance with prac- 
tice to set this receipt off .as against the 
grosssum. The item arose from the fact 
that the building in Bow Street was not 
merely a Police Court, but also a Police 
Station. The Police Court was provided 
for out of Imperial funds, whilst the 
Police Station was paid for out of the 
Police Fund of the Metropolis. This 
item was a repayment from the Police 
Fund, on account of the cost of the new 
station. The Police Fund was fur- 
nished partly by a rate levied over the 
Metropolitan area, and partly by a con- 
tribution from Government. 


Ur. Arthur O Connor 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he pro- 
posed to take a division on this Vote, 
not on account of its specific amount, but 
on account of its principle. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Finsbury (Sir 
Andrew Lusk) asked why the inhabit- 
ants of Finsbury should be called upon 
to pay for the Courts of Law in Bir- 
mingham? It might be as fairly asked 
—‘‘ Why should the inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham pay for the Courts of Law in 
Finsbury?” It was no use going into 
a discussion of any length upon the 
matter, as it had been frequently dealt 
with. No one on the Treasury Bench 
had pretended to give a satisfactory 
reason why the country generally should 
pay for the Police Courts in London. 
The Government had been frequently 
asked for a reason, but had never given 
one, although there had been an implied 
promise that they would look into the 
matter at some future time. The hands 
of the Government would probably be 
strengthened by a division. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
seemed to him that there was a great 
deal of disadvantage in the method of 
proceeding recommended by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) in this matter. The hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to propose that all hon. 
Members who were not Metropolitan 
should oppose this Vote for the Police 
Courts in the Metropolis, ahd that all 
the Metropolitan Members should op- 
pose the Votes for Liverpool and other 
Provincial Police Courts. If that course 
were adopted, and the principle were 
carried out still further, by all the 
Scotch Members voting against the 
grant to England and Ireland, and the 
Irish Members against that to Scotland 


‘and England, and the English Members 


against that to Scotland and Ireland, 
it was difficult to say what would be 
gained. There was a Vote for County 
Court Buildings in the country, and one 
for Sheriffs’ Court Houses in Scotland. 
It was hardly worth while to go to a 
division on this Vote; and he (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) would propose to the hon. 
Member for Northampton that he should 
reserve his energy and resources for 
some of the Votes which they would 
come to later on, which were much more 
objectionable, and would be found much 
more worthy of opposition. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the hon. 
Member for the Queen’s County (Mr. 
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Arthur O’Connor) had referred to the 
County Court Buildings, and these were 
all paid for by thecountry. ‘That, how- 
ever, was not the case in regard. to 
Police Courts. The Courts in London 
were the only ones which were paid for 
by the State, and that was why he op- 
posed the Vote. 

Mr. WARTON said, he desired to 
make two observations upon this Vote, 
which was one of a general character. 
One observation was that, though the 
rents of the Police Courts were given, 
those of the County Courts were not. 
This matter had been slurred over by 
the Government, as he had already 
pointed out. The other suggestion he 
wished to make wasin regard to Wands- 
worth County Court. It had been his 
duty, year after year, to call the atten- 
tion of the Ministry to the disgraceful 
state of this Court. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Does the hon. 
and learned Member refer to the County 
Court ? 

Mr. WARTON said, he had meant 
to say Police Court. The rental of the 
Court to which he referred was £50, 
and that appeared to him to be an ex- 
ceedingly large amount for this most 
beggarly building which could ever be 
associated with the idea of a Court of 
Justice. This place was not a Court of 
Justice at all, but a very inferior house, 
worth nothing like £50 a-year. It was 
a wretched room, into which, with the 
greatest difficulty, some 15 or 20 persons 
could be stuffed at the peril of their lives, 
He used these words, “peril of their 
lives,’ advisedly, because people who 
were compelled to breathe the air of such 
a miserable place as this every day must 
soon find their vitality considerably viti- 
ated. He had drawn the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works to this subject year 
after year; but, in spite of that, nothing 
had been done, the excuse tendered from 
time to time being that before long a 
commodious Court would be built some- 
where else—at Clapham Junction, if he 
was not mistaken. On behalf of the 
magistrates, the dismal policemen, and 
the wretched criminals brought up there, 
he appealed to the Government to do 
something to improve the condition of 
this Court. He entreated the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works to visit the building, and ven- 
tured to say that, if he did so, he (Mr. 
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Warton) would never have to open his 
mouth again on the subject. It was 
simply disgraceful that this miserable 
little cottage, than which hardly a me- 
chanic in the country lived in a worse, 
and in which it was hardly possible for 
policeman, prisoner, and prosecutor to 
squeeze up together, should be used for 
the administration of justice. It was 
not only disgraceful, but disgusting—he 
was now obliged to use strong language, 
having used mild language without suc- 
cess. Were they, he asked, to be put 
off from year to year with these excuses ? 
He found the rentals of other Police 
Courts came to such sums as £265 and 
£106—he was sure they would not find 
one so low as that at Wandsworth. It 
was surprising, seeing that they now 
lived under a reforming Ministry, that 
this miserable Police Court had not yet 
been reformed. He was under this diffi- 
culty—that, being a private Member, he 
could not move to increase the Vote. If 
hecould doso, he should move an addition 
of at least £60 a-year, in order to provide 
something like a decent Court for busi- . 
ness to be carried on with due regard to 
public health and public convenience. 
He would not move the reduction of the 
Vote, as a reduction was not what he 
wanted. All he could do was to urge 
the Government, in the interests of de- 
cency and of the lives of the policemen 
and the public, to provide a Police Court 
at Wandsworth large enough to accom- 
modate two or three prisoners, a police- 
man or two, and a magistrate at the 
same time. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
usual to send complaints on such matters 
to the Home Office; and he must say 
that no representation on the subject had 
been made to him from that Office. He 
would point out that the item for Ham- 
mersmith was only £40, and Hammer- 
smith was a more important district. 

Mr. WARTON said, that last year 
£2,000 was spent on the Hammersmith 
district, and he would only ask that half 
as much should be spent on Wandsworth. 
The reply he had received was a fair 
sample of the official way of looking at 
these matters—it showed how carelessly 
officials treated the subject. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 50; 
Noes 15: Majority 35.— (Div. List, 
No. 94.) 
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(6.) £6,520, to complete the sum for 
the Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland. 


(7.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £42,013, be 
granted to. Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, for the Purchase of 
a Site, Erection of Building, and other Ex- 

enses for the New Courts of Justice and Offices 
elonging thereto.” 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
there were several points in connection 
with this Vote to which he wished to 
draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works in regard to the items in the 
Vote, and some of the arrangements 
which had been made in the interior of 
the Law Courts. He would, in the first 
place, draw the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to the item of furniture. In 
former days, he (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) had taken a great deal of interest 
-in the arrangements made for ‘the con- 
struction of a new building for the Law 
Courts. He had had many contests with 
the First Commissioner of Works on the 
subject, and had always ventured to 
point out that if it was thought fit to 
employ such an architect as Mr. Street, 
not only would the result be unsatisfac- 
tory as to cost and to the public at large, 
who viewed the building from the out- 
side, but that it would be unsatisfactory 
to those who had to administer justice 
in the interior. With regard to cost, he 
was sorry to say that his prophecy had 
been realized, inasmuch as the cost had 
been half as much again as the original 
Estimate. It was not his intention to 
go into the question of the tastefulness 
of the design of the New Courts, as the 
time for the discussion of that matter 
had long gone by. They had only now 
to turn their attention to that which 
they saw before them, and to endeavour 
to make the best of it. With regard to 
the item for furniture, he did not say it 
was too much; but he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman how it was ob- 
tained—that was to say, whether the 
furniture was obtained by contract; 
whether it was all new; upon whose 
recommendation were the contracts 
given; who .furnished the designs? 
Would the right hon. Gentleman give 
them all these, and the other particulars 
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‘which had not, up to the present time, 


been supplied? A short time ago, 
whilst returning to London from the 
country, he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
had found himself in a railway carriage 
with a learned Judge, whose duty it was 
to administer justice in one of the New 
Courts. He had said to the learned 
gentleman—‘* How do you find the 
Court?” The reply was—‘“‘I feel very 
much as if I was on the top of one 
of the old-fashioned pulpits, and was 
preaching a sermon to the world be- 
low; and, as regards my own officials, 
the distance between us is so great, 
that it is with great difficulty that 
I can speak with them at all.” That 
learned Judge was not the only per- 
son who had made such complaint. 
Complaints of this kind had been re- 
ported in the newspapers as having been 
made by many of the learned gentlemen 
who presided at the Courts. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works would, perhaps, explain to the 
Committee—and it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the country generally if he 
would—who was responsible for the 
great defects in the New Courts. They 
all knew it was not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who was to blame. Then, was 
it the deceased architect (Mr. Street), 
or, if not, who was it ? Were the defects 
admitted? He had seen it stated in the 
public Press that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had, with that courtesy and atten- 
tion which always distinguished him, 
attended to some of the complaints 
which had been made. Some of the 
defects complained of he had remedied 
as well as he could, with the assistance 
of the able officers connected with his 
Department. There was no one more 
ready than he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
to acknowledge the ability of the officials 
of the Department, and - especially to 
recognize the ability of the architect 
himself, who was referred to the other 
night, and whose opinions were, no 
doubt, worthy of more attention than 
were those of many of the people who 
found fault with him. He (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck) did not wish to cast 
blame on this gentleman or on any other 
official ; and he felt that the right hon. 
Gentleman would gladly avail himself 
of that opportunity of making a clear 
statement of the precise position in which 
the matter stood in regard to these de- 
fects—if the right hon. Gentleman ad- 
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mitted any defects to exist. He also 
desired the right hon. Gentleman to 
ive them some explanation as to the 
urniture of the Courts. In the course 
of his life he had had a great deal to do 
with contracts for the purchase of fur- 
niture ; and it had always seemed to him 
that in furnishing new offices a great 
deal of money was thrown away by the 
Government in always insisting upon 
buying newjfurniture. Old, thoroughly 
good, second-hand furniture might be 
obtained by the First Commissioner of 
Works on his own discretion. In this 
way a great deal of money might be 
saved. | Laughter. | Hon. Members might 
smile at the proposal; but it did not 
deserve to be dismissed without full con- 
sideration. With regard to free admis- 
sion to the Great Hall of the New Law 
Courts, they had always been accustomed 
—he had been, from his earliest youth— 
to going into Westminster Hall as a sort 
of regular, he would not say lounge, 
but place of assembly or meeting for all 
those connected with the law. He did 
not like to use the French term; but 
they all knew there was a Hall in Paris— 
and, no doubt, the right hon. Gentleman 
was acquainted with it—where lawyers 
and their clients met and walked up and 
down discussing their business. West- 
minster Hall had been used in the same 
way for centuries, and admission to it 
had always been free. No one had been 
opposed ; but all this had changed since 
the legal genius of the country had re- 
moved from Westminster to the Strand, 
The new Hall was practically sealed. 
He had read in a newspaper the other 
day that the Prime Minister himself, 
notwithstanding all his eminence, had 
had some difficulty in passing the Cer- 
berus on guard at the entrance to the 
Hall. So it was with other persons; 
everyone who was not known had to give 
his name and business. The Hall of the 
Courts no longer remained a place of 
meeting for lawyers and their clients. 
Even on off-days, he was not sure that 
the public could get into the Hall with 
anything like ease. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether that was 
so; and he would also ask what were 
the orders as to admission to the Courts? 
Were the public to be always excluded? 
He could understand stringent regula- 
tions being laid down at first, for the 
Courts were like a new toy to a child. 
Everyone wished to go to them, merely 
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for the sake of seeing them; but, now 
that the new gloss had worn off, he 
could not see why the public should not 
be admitted as freely as they used to be 
in Westminster Hall. 

Mr. MONK said, that, before the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works replied, he should like to ask 
him a question on another point. He 
did not agree with the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
that the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works should have 
put second-hand furniture in the new 
Law Courts, but believed the wisest 
course had been adopted in obtaining 
new furniture. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
begged the hon. Member’s (Mr. Monk’s) 
pardon. He had not said that the Courts 
should have been supplied throughout 
with second-hand furniture, but that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have exer- 
cised his discretion in buying second- 
hand furniture if he saw a favourable 
opportunity. 

Mr. MONK said, he quite appreciated 
the esthetic taste which had prompted 
the suggestion; but he would not pur- 
sue the matter further. He would call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to page 39 of the Estimates, where 
it would be seen that the expenditure on 
the New Courts—that was to say, the 
purchase money for the land, the direct 
and indirect compensation of the dis- 
possessed owners of the property, and so 
forth, had been £835,000; and that, out 
of that, the charge for vendor’s costs, 
legal expenditure, surveyor’s charges, 
accountants and clerks, amounted to the 
enormous sum of £99,453. It was al- 
most incredible that more than 12 per 
cent of the purchase money should have 
been spent in the legal work of acquiring 
the land on which the Law Courts were 
erected. He was afraid the right hon. 
Gentleman would not be able to give 
a satisfactory explanation of that cir- 
cumstance; but the fact remained 
that nearly £100,000 had been paid for 
law expenses. He should be glad to 
know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had any reply to make on this 
subject. 

Caprain AYLMER aaid, he wished to 
know what was the position, at the pre- 
sent time, of the contract made with the 
contractor for these buildings. Had he 
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been paid in full—was the contract 
finally closed ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
thought his right hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) had 
been rather harsh in the judgment he 
had passed upon the construction of the 
Law Courts. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman quoted some learned Judge 
whom he appeared to have met in a 
railway carriage. Well, he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had been in communication 
with a great many of the Judges on this 
matter; and although, at first, their 
criticisms were, in some respects, not al- 
together favourable—they having com- 
plained of draughts, of the absence of 
curtains, and other minor defects of that 
kind—he was bound to say that now, 
after they had had some experience of the 
Courts, their judgment was almost uni- 
formly favourable. Some of the Judges 
had even gone out of their way to express 
to him a favourable opinion, and had said 
that they did not know any Courts in the 
country—including those of Manchester 
—which were supposed to be the best 
and most complete— which, on the 
whole, were so suitable for their pur- 

ose. As to the criticisms of the Bar, 

e could not say that they were quite so 
favourable. They complained of many 
little defects. They said their desks 
were not wide enough, that their papers 
slipped off, and he had had to authorize 
various improvements from time to time. 
He hoped that further complaints which 
might be made would not be serious. 
On the whole, from what he could gather 
from the Bench, the Bar, and the public, 
there could be no doubt that the Courts 
were suitable for the purpose for which 
they were designed, and the general ver- 
dict had been a favourable one; and 
he could only say that, so far as his De- 
partment was concerned, they were only 
too glad to make those alterations which 
were possible, and which would add to 
the comfort of the Bench and the Bar. 
When the alterations which were being 
made and were in contemplation had 
been completed, there would be no 
serious cause for complaint, and the 
Courts would be found to answer the 
purpose for which they were constructed, 
and compare favourably with any other 
Courts in the country. As to furniture, 
he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk), that it would 
not have been desirable to purchase it 
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second-hand for a building of this de- 
scription. The furniture in the rooms 
occupied by the Judges, and in all the 
principal rooms, had been designed by 
Mr. Street, the architect, and had been 
made by several cabinet-makers of the 
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Metropolis. The furniture of the Old 
Courts had been removed into the 
offices of the New Courts. It had 


been necessary to add to it, and there 
had been a great deal of new fur- 
niture bought. The hon. Member for 
Gloucester had also asked a question 
about the legal expenses of the purchase 
of the property. These expenses had 
been incurred many years ago, before 
he had had any control over the cost of 
the Courts ; but, so far as he could make 
out, they had been occasioned by the 
purchase of the land and of the houses 
which were demolished to make way for 
the Courts. The land and houses were 
acquired compulsorily; and when such 
a course was adopted, and the properties 
taken were large in number, the legal 
expenses were always very heavy. He 
was not surprised, looking at the ex- 
tent of the property purchased, the 
large number of the interests involved, 
and the various inquiries which had to 
be made, that the legal expenses were 
considerable. The interests involved, 
indeed, had been so diverse, that it had 
been extremely difficult to purchase them 
all up. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Maidstone (Captain 
Aylmer) had asked what was the pre- 
sent position of the contract. The ques- 
tion was one which it was rather difficult 
to answer. The contractor was not satis- 
fied with the payments made, and had 
commenced legal proceedings against 
the Government. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had not, however, yet learnt what was 
the actual claim made. When the con- 
tractor recently got into coramercial diffi- 
culties, he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had seen 
that, at a meeting of his creditors, most 
exaggerated statements were made as 
to the probable claim; but, as yet, no 
definite demand had been made by the 
contractor or his assignees: They had 
commenced legal proceedings in respect 
of an item of £10,000, which, under the 
contract, was to have been paid on com- 
pletion of the work; but the contention 
of the Government was that full pay- 
ment had been made whilst the work 
had been going on, and that they were 
now under no logal liability whatever. 
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However, that was a legal question, 
which he did not think the House would 
expect him to enter into more minutely. 
All he could say was that, beyond this 
special demand to which he referred, 
they had no information of any definite 
claim of the exaggerated nature de- 
scribed in some of the newspapers. As 
to free admission into the Hall, on com- 
pletion of the building it was handed 
over to the Lord Chancellor, ; and, as it 
was believed that a large number of 
persons would want to visit it, it was 
thought desirable to put the admission 
under some sort of regulation. Whether 
the regulations which had been laid 
down, however, would continue for the 
future, he could not say ; but he thought 
it probable that when the novelty of the 
thing had worn off, and the discipline 
was more perfect, the regulations would 
be altered. The public were admitted 
to the Courts themselves by a separate 
entrance, and not through the Hall; 
therefore, there was not the same ob- 
vious reason for admitting the public 
into the new Hall which there had been 
in the case of Westminster Hall. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he wished to ask some question about 
the legal expenses, which appeared to 
him to be of a most exaggerated charac- 
ter. In the first place, there was the 
item, ‘‘ Vendor’s costs, £39,000.” That 
amount, he supposed, represented legal 
expenses. The Government’s own legal 
expenses were £29,000, the two sums 
making £68,000. Parliamentary ex- 
penses—that was to say, expenses of 
Parliamentary agents and of the Royal 
Commission — were £17,000. These, 
again, were legal expenses. Altogether, 
the legal expenses, with the surveyor’s 
charges—which, he supposed, ought to 
be grouped with legal items—came to 
£94,000—a very large percentage upon 
an expenditure of, say, £2,000,000. 
Some explanation should be given on 
this subject. He could understand the 
vendor’s costs coming to a large amount, 
irrespective of the costs of the Govern- 
ment; but when they came to the ex- 
penses of the purchasers, and when it 
was remembered what a large staff they 
had at the Treasury, it seemed to him 
that the charge which was made was 
beyond all reason, and ought to be 
closely looked into. He saw an item of 
£25,000 put down as the architect’s 
commission. Did he get 5 per cent com- 
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mission? [Mr. Saaw Lzerevre: Yes. | 
How much more was he to get? He 
had got £25,000 already, and something 
out of Vote ‘‘B” this year which was 
not specified ; and, as far as he (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) could gather, he was 
entitled to £47,000, which would be the 
ordinary sum given to an architect, and 
they might have no right to complain 
about it. He did, however, think they 
had a right to complain of this enormous 
sum for the legal expenses of the Go- 
vernment, seeing that the Government 
had permanent officials, who were bound 
to carry on the work of the Government 
at a much lower rate than this. The 
legal items appeared to have swelled up 
enormously. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE pointed out 
that the legal expenses in question had 
been incurred 12 years ago, so that it 
was too late now to take exception to 
them. No doubt they had been com- 
mented upon year after year ; but if any 
serious fault was to be found it should 
have been found years ago with the Go- 
vernment of the day. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he could give 
some explanation of the items for legal 
expenses. These arrangements—which 
were carried out years ago—were of a 
very complicated nature, the titles to the 
property being various, and every tene- 
ment having its owner, its occupier, and 
its lessee. Titles had to be investigated ; 
claims for compensation for disturbance 
had to be gone into. A learned friend 
of his, and a large staff of clerks, were 
occupied for two years in going through 
the titles. The vendors’ costs had to 
be paid by the purchaser, which ac- 
counted for the item of £29,000 referred 
to. [Mr. Saaw Lerevre: The vendors’ 
costs were £39,000.] Well, £39,000. 
That amount had to be paid. All these 
expenses were necessary. Of course, 
they could be taxed, and he believed 
they had been taxed by his late friend, 
Mr. Field, who was not a man to admit 
extravagant claims against his clients. 
The claims for compensation were very 
numerous, and a large staff of clerks 
were engaged in investigating them. To 
make room for the Courts, a mass of 
small properties had to be acquired, and 
anyone who recollected these properties 
would not be surprised at the items for 
legal expenses. He himself had a very 
lively recollection of the properties, and 
their owners and occupiers, and of the 
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immense number of assignments, leases, 
mortgages, and so on, which had to be 
considered. He could very easily un- 
derstand that a large sum was required 
for investigating the titles and acquiring 
the properties. The transactions in re- 
epect of which these items were sub- 
mitted took place years ago, and had 
been sanctioned by the House over and 
over again, although he had no doubt 
they could be well defended indepen- 
dently of any considerations of that 
kind. To his mind, the Government 
had got good value for the money they 
had expended. With regard to the 
furniture, he could not agree with the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) that there had been 
undue expenditure in that respect. All 
the old furniture which it was possible 
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to take to the new building had been. 


used. There was only one point to which 
he would venture to call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works, and that was 
the provision for accommodation in the 
Courts. The accommodation was not 
sufficient. The jury boxes, in particular, 
ought to have been more commodious, 
and better adapted to the proper per- 
formance of the duties of the jury. 
Juries had to be in attendance day after 
day, and while engaged in trying a case 
had to have all their faculties alive. 
They had to take notes of the evidence 
and observations of the conduct of a 
case; and, above all things, it was ne- 
cessary that they should have a comfort- 
able place in which to perform the 
duties they were called upon to dis- 
charge. In the jury boxes of the 
new, as well as of the old, Courts 
they found 12 men, in a narrow com- 
pass, sitting as close together as it 
was possible to sit, and with no means 
of writing or taking notes. He had 
hoped that when the New Courts were 
constructed, some better accommodation 
would have been provided for the juries 
than was given in the Old Courts. He 
could not help thinking that if the right 
hon. Gentleman gave a little considera- 
tion to the matter, he would find it pos- 
sible, without much trouble, to greatly 
facilitate the administration of the duties 
of the juries—to give them that which 
was really their due in the performance 
of those duties which had to be gra- 
tuitously undertaken, and which, gene- 
rally speaking, were so well performed. 


Wr. Gregory 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
appeared to him they had hardly had a 
sufficient explanation of the item “0,” 
which was £15,000 for furniture. If 
hon. Gentlemen would turn to page 26, 
under Vote ‘‘ 8”’ for furniture of Public 
Offices of Great Britain, they would find 
a note to the effect that the Estimate 
‘« provided for the furniture of the Public 
Offices and the Courts of Law in London 
and Edinburgh, with some exceptions, 
as stated below.” Amongst the excep- 
tions ‘‘ stated below” he did not find the 
New Law Courtsand Offices; and it struck 
him as strange that after the Govern- 
ment had made a demand under Vote 8 
for the cost of the furniture of the Offices 
and Courts, they should in this Vote 
make a separate demand for £15,000. 
When the question had been before the 
House on a’ previous occasion, he had 
endeavoured to elicit a certain amount 
of information from successive occupants 
of the Treasury Bench, either as officers 
of the Board of Works, or of the Trea- 
sury; but had never succeeded in ob- 
taining anything of a satisfactory nature 
from them. He would move to reduce 
the Vote by £15,000, as a protest against 
the system under which this furniture 
service was conducted, and in order to 
enable the right hon. Gentleman to give 
them some information on the subject. 
He should like to know whether any 
furniture was made by the Board of 
Works; and, if it was, where it was 
stored? Had the Board of Works any 
store of furniture at all; if the furniture 
was not made by the Board of Works, 
how was it procured? Was it bought 
ready made, or was it made to order? 
They knew very well that some of the 
furniture of the House of Commons, par- 
ticularly the small lockers, had been 
made to order at a most extravagant 
price. It was absolutely impossible to 
conceive how anyone could conscien- 
tiously have determined to spend so 
much on these lockers. It seemed to 
him very probable that the person who 
made the lockers for such an enormous 
sum had supplied some of the furniture 
to the New Law Courts. There was a 
great similarity of character in the fur- 
niture and the lockers. If the furniture 
had been bought ready made, from 
whom had it been procured ; and, if it 
was made to order, who were the favoured 
individuals who, year after year, got the 
orders? Was the furniture made by 
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contract ; and, if so, were tenders invited 
by advertisement? If tenders were in- 
vited by advertisement, where could the 
advertisements be seen? He had in- 
quired for advertisements inviting con- 
tracts published by the Government, but 
had never been able to find asingle one; 
and he had more than once heard that 
there was a great deal of jobbery in con- 
nection with this matter. It was impos- 
sible for hon. Members to ascertain how 
much was spent on furnitnre. Furniture 
was charged for in driblets, under 20 or 
30 Votes, besides Vote 8. The right 
hon. Gentleman said this Vote was to 
cover the whole charge for furniture for 
the Courts of Justice in London; but 
there seemed to be a separate charge of 
£15,000 under the Vote they were dis- 
cussing. He could not say how many 
Votes there were which ought to be 
covered by Vote 8, but were not. Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman would 
give them some information on the point. 
He (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) had said 
enough to show that there was some- 
thing ridiculous in the way the furniture 
system was administered at the present 
time. He begged to move the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £15,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £27,013, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, for the purchase of 
a Site, Erection of Building, and other expenses 
for the New Courts of Justice and Offices be- 
longing thereto.’-—(Mr. Arthur O' Connor.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it ap- 
peared to him that many of the obser- 
vations to which the Committee had 
listened on this subject would have been 
more properly made on Vote 8, which 
was passed when the hon. Member who 
had just spoken (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
was not in the House. The present 
Vote simply had reference to the New 

w Courts, and did not raise the ques- 
tion of the furniture. He had already 
stated that the furniture for the Law 
Courts was not bought ready made, but 
was designed by the late Mr. Street, the 
architect, and that for its supply tenders 
were asked for and received from the 
principal furniture makers in the Metro- 
polis. It had not been thought desirable 
to invite all the world to tender. The 
ordinary rule was followed, which was 
to ask the leading members of the trade 
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to tender. A great deal of furniture 
was repaired in premises attached to 
that House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the Government manufactured 
furniture for themselves anywhere else ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE replied, that 
furniture was also made in premises be- 
longing to the Board of Works. All he 
had to say, in reply to the observations 
of the hon. Member on this subject 
was, that it was necessary to supply 
furniture for this enormous building. 
The sum of £6,000 was spent in Decem- 
ber, £8,000 between January and March, 
and a further expenditure had become 
necessary. This money had been spent 
on furniture absolutely supplied. He 
could only say that any hon. Member 
who went round the Courts and exa- 
mined the furniture in the Judges’ 
Rooms, and in the other rooms of this 
great building, would go away tho- 
roughly satisfied that the sum which 
had been spent was a reasonable one. 

GeNnERAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was of opinion that all the 
sums required for the furniture of Publie 
Offices should appear under one Vote— 
Vote 8—instead of being scattered over 
many Votes, or else that the whole 
charges for each Department for furni- 
ture and buildings should be arranged 
under the special Vote for the Depart- 
ments concerned. 

Mr.SHAW LEFEVREsaid, he ought 
to have stated that the new furniture 
supplied to the Law Courts was paid for 
under the present Vote. Next year 
there would be no occasion for repeat- 
ing it, for when the building was com- 
plete the cost of maintaining and re- 
pairing old furniture and supplying new 
furniture would come under Vote 8. 

Sirk ANDREW LUSK said, he wished 
to know how they stood with the con- 
tractor—that was to say, he desired to 
have a little more information on the 
point than had been given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Public Works. He had read 
in the newspapers—and they generally 
had some reason for what they stated— 
that the contractor was going to make a 
large claim. He was claiming £10,000, 
which was a very small sum in regard 
to such an enormous building. If the 
claim were for £100,000 or £200,000 it 
would be a different thing. Who was 
working on the building now—the old 
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contractor or a new one? The Govern- 
ment, of course, had plenty of money 
to pay, although, naturally, they did 
not wish to pay unless they were morally 
and legally bound to do so. 

Carrain AYLMER said, he was glad 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Andrew 
Lusk) had introduced the question of 
contracts. He (Captain Aylmer) wished 
to refer to a subject which he believed 
was the cause of considerable difficulty 
to hon. Members, and certainly to him- 
self—that was to say, the extraordinary 
manner in which the charges for similar 
items were spread over a number of 
Estimates. In Vote 8, which had been 
passed, there was a charge for the 
supply of furniture to the Courts of 
Law; and here again, under the present 
Vote, there was another charge for the 
supply of new furniture to the main 
building. To his (Captain Aylmer’s) 
mind, there was no distinction whatever 
between the “supply of furniture” and 
the “‘ supply of new furniture,” as it was 
expressed in the Estimates, unless the 
former was intended to refer to second- 
hand furniture. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works 
had explained that the maintenance of 
furniture would always appear under 
Vote 8. Now, he wished to know 
whether in the £30,000, the total sum 
asked for, was included the supply of 
furniture for the New Law Courts? It 
ought to be stated why there was a dif- 
ference between the original Estimate 
column and the revised Estimate. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, Vote 8 
related to the supply of furniture to 
the Courts of Law in every part of 
the country, the whole of it being in- 
cluded under that Vote. With regard 
to the furniture for the New Law Courts, 
that was treated as a special item, and 
was included in one Vote as ‘‘ New 
Furniture.” It was quite impossible 
that the supply of new furniture to such 
an enormous building as the New Law 
Courts could be included in the sum of 
£30,000 to which the hon. Member 
referred. He would repeat to the Com- 
mittee what he had already stated upon 
the subject of the contracts. All he 
knew was that the contractor, at a 
meeting of his creditors, had made a 
statement of an exaggerated kind with 
regard to his claim upon the Govern- 
ment. It was only within the last two 
days that he learned that his demand 
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amounted to £10,000. He was, how- 
ever, advised that the Government had 
already paid the contractor the full 
value of the work done. He was bound 
to say that the late Mr. Street, one of 
the most careful men of business he 
had ever been in contact with, and who 
had made an estimate of the first cost of 
the building, which proved to be most 
correct, shortly before his death stated 
that the contractors were rather over- 
paid than underpaid. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had the greatest confidence in 
the opinion of Mr. Street, and had never 
seen any reason for altering that view. 
The main contract was completed ; but 
he should point out that there were 
certain subsidiary contracts for fittings 
and other matters, which remained to 
be fulfilled. Some of those were being 
carried out by the assignees of the con- 
tractor, who would be paid for the work 
out of the sum now asked for. The 
view of the Government was that the 
main contractor had been fully paid, and 
that he had no further claim. That, 
however, was a legal question, and it 
might turn out that the contractor was 
entitled to something. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was somewhat disappointed at not having 
succeeded in eliciting from the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works the information for which he 
had asked. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said, very truly, that the proper 
Vote upon which to raise the general 
question with regard to furniture was 
Vote 8; but, seeing that the furniture 
item for the Law Courts ought to have 
been included in Vote 8, but was not, it 
seemed to him that all the reasons which 
would have been pertinent upon that 
Vote were pertinent upon this. At 
any rate, this Vote was one which had 
gone on for several years, and even now 
it did not cover the total sum that would 
be asked for. Therefore, it would be 
continued next year. If it did exhaust 
the total amount, it was well that he 
should make such remarks as he wished 
to make upon it now, instead of deferring 
them till next year, when they might 
be too late. He would, therefore, repeat 
the question he had already put, as to 
furniture not having been supplied to 
the Law Courts. Where was the stock 
of furniture which was under the con- 
trol of the Board of Works? If there 
was no such store, what became of the 
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enormous quantities of furniture which 
year after year became unfit for further 
use? What would become of the refuse 
furniture from the Old Law Courts ? 
Where would it be stored, and into 
whose hands would it fall? Did the 
right hon. Gentleman not know perfectly 
well that there was a great deal of 
public money spent over furniture, year 
after year, which ought not to be spent ; 
and that there was a great deal of public 
money wasted—that tradesmen had, year 
after year, got power to supply furni- 
ture to Public Offices, and then charged 
monstrously high sums for what could 
have been got in the open market very 
much cheaper? There was a monstrous 
waste of public money, and no adequate 
check was exercised. Unless he got a 
more satisfactory answer he must per- 
sist in his Motion. 

Mr.SHAW LEFEVRE said, he must 
decline to be drawn into a general dis- 
cussion on furniture. The Committee 
had, a short time ago, had this question 
before it ; but the hon. Member was not 
present, and he was now attempting to 
raise the whole question of the general 
furnishing Department of the Govern- 
ment. Into that he must decline to 
follow the hon. Member, the only ques- 
tion before the Committee being the 
furniture for the Law Courts; and he 
had explained, over and over again, that 
that had been supplied by contract from 
designs by Mr. Street. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the explanation given by the right hon. 
Gentleman was a reason why he should 
vote for the reduction of the Estimate, 
although he thought the reduction pro- 
posed was rather too large. By the 
admission of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Department had made a great mis- 
take. They had made a mistake—first, 
by allowing Mr. Street to have any- 
thing to do with the furniture. He 
was not an upholsterer ; but he was well 
known to have peculiar ideas on Art, 
and he had endeavoured to carry out 
those ideas in furnishing this new build- 
ing. The notion that an architect was 
to furnish the building which he him- 
self had erected and designed accord- 
ing to his own view was entirely opposed 
to all the ideas of the olden masters, 
however much it might be in harmony 
with modern ideas. No case was known 
of in which the old masters in archi- 
tecture furnished the buildings they 
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erected. Sir Charles Barry had erected 
and furnished the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; but he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
should say the furniture was decidedly 
uncomfortable. It was enormously ex- 
pensive; but it was not more sightly or 
comfortable than much less expensive 
furniture would have been. Another 
point was that when an architect was 
allowed to design the furniture he had 
to receive commission upon it; and the 
right hon. Gentleman would not say 
that Mr. Street had not received com- 
mission upon the designs for furniture. 
Much more comfortable and better furni- 
ture might have been bought, and by 
that he did not mean that the furniture 
should not be ornamental. Then he 
wished to know whether chimney pieces 
were included in this Vote, because they 
were formidable items? During the con- 
struction of the Law Courts, he had 
ventured to point out that there were 
a number of fine chimney pieces, 250 
years old, coming into the market, which 
could be bought cheap; and he had sug- 
gested to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Predecessor that they would bea very 
desirable purchase, as they were in every 
way suited to these Courts. The then 
First Commissioner said he would inquire 
into the matter; but, of course, if he 
spoke to Mr. Street, that gentleman 
would naturally throw cold water upon 
the suggestion. He would naturally 
object to putting old things into a new 
building, for the simple reason that he 
would not receive any commission. By 
keeping a constant look out, the First 
Commissioner might save a great deal 
of money; and there was surely nothing 
so extravagant as giving commission to 
an architect to design any furniture he 
pleased, and then have it made by some- 
body else. It was because he thought 
that system was entirely erroneous that, 
although hé thought the reduction was 
too large, he should vote for it as a pro- 
test. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
should like to state, in reference to the 
remarks just made, that in the Law 
Courts at Manchester, the largest legal 
building in the country, next to these 
New Law Courts, the furniture was de- 
signed by the architect, Mr. Water- 
house, and the furnishing was carried 
out by him in the same manner as that 
here proposed. He regretted that the 
general question of furniture could not 
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be now raised, for here was a proposal 
to take nearly £50,000 ; and he was sure 
that if that question could be gone into 
it would be found that the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works might reasonably be asked to 
effect considerable economy. But, as 
they were now on the furniture for the 
New Law Courts, and those Courts must, 
of course, have furniture, he hoped the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) would not press his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WARTON said, he greatly re- 
gretted to see that the Government 
seemed to treat the Committee in a see- 
saw manner, for when one hon. Mem- 
ber asked for a general explanation no 
answer was given him; and then, when 
furniture came up again in another Vote, 
hon. Members were told they were too 
late. They were always either too soon 
or too late; and the moral to be drawn 
was that they must not pass Votes hastily. 
He was certain, however, that he was 
not too late to raise the question of the 
architect’s commission. They were told 
that the architect was paid 5 per cent ; 
but there were still £22,000 or £23,000 
more to be paid him, and why had that 
not been cleared off? They hoped to 
come to an end of these Law Court ex- 

enses some day, and there ought to 
re been some estimate for the archi- 
tect’s commission. Why was there no 
Estimate this year? When was the com- 
mission to be paid off? With regard to 
the furniture, it seemed to kim to be 
dangerous to trust an architect, who had 
peculiar ideas with respect to furniture, 
with the designing of furniture in such 
acase as this. It would have been far 
better to have some of the good old 
sound sort of furniture, which would 
have been a good deal more useful than 
any that would now be supplied. He 
should have liked some opportunity of 
bey against this system; and he 

oped that next year there would be a 
far more exhaustive discussion on this 
point. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the ar- 
chitect in this case was paid 5 per cent 
up to £35,000 on a total estimate of 
£700,000; but it was arranged that he 
should not receive more than that 
amount in any case. Mr. Street had 
been paid already £25,000, and about 
£10,000 remained to be paid. He had 
received one-third of the amount when 
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one-third of the buildings was complete, 
and that accounted for the small amount 
paid; but the total would not exceed 
£35,000, and that included the com- 
mission on the furniture and everything 
else. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was al- 
ways reluctant to differ with his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) ; 
but, without laying claim to being an 
expert in these matters, he must say that 
he was very much disposed to agree 
with the policy of allowing the respon- 
sible architect, in cases of this kind, to 
undertake the furnishing. The question 
of commission might, perhaps, fairly be 
a subject for comment; but commission 
was obtained by someone, whether it 
took the nominal form of commission, 
or of profit to the upholsterer. He 
thought the Government would greatly 
facilitate Business if they would afford 
full information at the earliest possible 
moment. The hon. Gentleman behind 
him (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) had 
endeavoured to elicit some information 
with regard to this Vote; but the Go- 
vernment had omitted to supply infor- 
mation which was very properly de- 
manded, and what was the result? The 
same questions had been repeated ; and, 
no doubt, during the present Session, 
frequent occasion would arise for the 
same questions being again asked. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) was out of Order in 
asking for information involving the 
whole question of furniture on the Vote 
now under discussion; but he (Mr. J. 
Lowther) misunderstood the hon. Mem- 
ber to distinctly limit his remarks to 
this particular Vote—simply to the ar- 
rangements made for the renewal of 
furniture, and for storage of the old 
furniture. It seemed to him that the 
Government could have disposed of that 
matter in a couple of sentences. Ac- 
cording to his experience of public 
buildings, when any article of furni- 
ture became unfit for use therein, it was 
high time that it was finally disposed of. 
He thought the Government would ex- 
pedite Business if they gave full infor- 
mation at the earliest possible moment, 
and would answer the questions put to 
them, and so clear up points of difference, 
instead of leaving them to be repeated 
over and over again, 
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Mr. FIRTH said, he could not sup- 
port the Amendment, because the ques- 
tion of storage had not yet arisen. 

Mr.. LABOUCHERE said, it seemed 
to him that it was admitted that this 
furniture had cost a good deal too 
much; but then, he imagined, from 
what he had seen in that House, that 
furniture almost always did cost too 
much. He would suggest to the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
to reduce his Amendment to £5,000. 
Even £10,000 would be too large an 
amount; but the hon. Member went too 
far when he proposed to strike out the 
whole amount. Even a prisoner had a 
chair and table in his cell; and, of 
course, there must be some furniture for 
the Law Courts. The question was not 
whether the Courts should have been 
furnished, but whether the amount was 
more than it should have been. He 
had no doubt it was in excess, and the 
Government knew that the furniture 
might have been bought by a private 
individual for very much less. What 
he wanted to bring to their minds was 
that, as public officials, they must prac- 
tise the economy they would practise in 
their own houses. He did not object to 
paying for furniture; but he did object 
to paying too much for it. There was 
one other item to which he wished to 
call attention, and that was the commis- 
sion, amounting to £35,000, for the 
architect. They were about to have 
some further large buildings erected ; 
and, therefore, it was desirable that 
they should come to an understanding 
that the architect was not to have a com- 
mission of 5 per cent upon the amount 
spent. In the case of private buildings, 
when an architect received 5 per cent he 
was required to find his own clerks of 
works; but, in this instance, clerks of 
works were provided for the architect by 
the State. The architect, therefore, re- 
ceived 5 per cent clear. Moreover, in 
the case of an erection of a large private 
building, the person building it in- 
variably made a bargain with the archi- 
tect for some lump sum. Five per cent 
was very seldom given, and then only 
in the case of small buildings. His 
right hon. Friend the First Commis- 
sioner of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
knew quite well that if he himself were 
building a house which was estimated 
to cost £1,000,000 sterling, he would 
not give to an architect anything like 
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5 per cent commission. He{Mr. Labou- 
chere) hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. Ar- 
thur O’Connor) would assent to his sug- 
gestion, and, instead of proposing so 
large a reduction as £15,000, would 
propose a reduction only of £5,000. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) had not been in the House 
during the whole of the discussion, 
and, therefore, had not heard what he 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had said during 
the earlier part of the evening. It 
was necessary, therefore, that he should 
repeat that, in the case of furnishing 
the New Law Courts, tenders! were in- 
vited from all the leading members of 
the trade, and what was considered the 
most satisfactory tender was accepted. 
With regard to the architect’s com- 
mission, the hon. Member further ap- 
peared not to have heard what he had 
said, which was that a limitation was 
put upon the amount of the commission. 
The architect did not receive 5 per cent 
upon the total amount—his commission 
was 5 per cent up to the sum of £35,000. 
Had he received 5 per cent upon the 
whole amount, his commission would 
have amounted to something like £42,000 
or £43,000. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that, under Sub-head O, page 38, there 
appeared for the supply of new furniture 
for new buildings the sum of £30,000, 
of which £15,000 was voted last year. 
On page 39 there was another item for 
fittings and furniture of £15,093. Might 
he inquire whether the latter sum was 
in addition to the £30,000, or was it 
included in that item ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, the sum mentioned on page 39 
was part of the sum voted in the past 
year. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
doubted the accuracy of the figures, 
and thought that the amount ought to 
be £45,000 instead of £30,000. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR thought 
there was a good deal of force in what 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) had said; and, therefore, 
he would ask leave to withdraw his 
Motion to reduce the Vote by £15,000. 
He, however, considered that £15,000 
was too much to pay for furniture ; and, 
therefore, he should propose to reduce 
the sum by £1,500. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £40,513, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1884, for the Purchase of 
a Site, Erection of Building, and other Expenses 
for the New Courts of Justice and Offices be- 
longing thereto.” —(Mr. Arthur O° Connor.) 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 30; 
Noes 79: Majority 49.—(Div. List, 
No. 95.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(8.) £192,500, to complete the sum 
for Surveys of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. WARTON, rising to Order, said, 
this was a Vote which related to Ireland 
as well as to England; and he believed 
it was generally understood by the Com- 
mittee that Irish matters would not be 
taken that night, in consequence of the 
absence of Irish Members. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport raises a 
question of Order. It appears to me 
no question of Order is involved at all. 

GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he felt bound to raise his annual 
objection to the Vote, which provided 
for a portion of pay and allowance of the 
military officers and men employed on 
the Survey being borne by the Army 
Estimates. So long as the Survey was 
carried on under the War Office, and 
the whole expense borne by the Army 
Votes, this mode of showing the pay of 
officers and men was unobjectionable ; 
but, now that the Survey was under the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, it was 
only just that the Army should be freed 
from this financial demand. There were 
500 men of the Army employed in the 
surveying of the United Kingdom; and 
he objected to any charge in regard to 
Surveys being placed on the Army. 

Captain AYLMER said, that, having 
pressed on the Government last year the 
necessity of hurrying on the Survey of 
Great Britain, he was glad to observe 
there was an increase in the Estimates. 
He thought the Committee would be 
glad to hear what advance had been 
made in the Survey; they would be 
pleased, he was sure, to be told that 
more had been done during the past 
year than in the previous year. There 
was one point particularly to which he 
was anxious to call attention, and it was 
& very important matter indeed to the 
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Service. The amount of money voted 
for extra pay and allowance for non- 
commissioned officers and sappers had 
remained the same—that was, £17,500 ; 
but the amount for the pay, &c., of 
civil assistants, meresmen, and labourers 
had been increased from £167,307 to 
£190,637—an increase of £23,330. There 
were 323 sappers employed, and during 
the year their number had not been in- 
creased, though they did not cost per 
head more, or even as much as the 
civil labourers, in regard to whom the 
Vote had been increased by £23,330. 
He desired to know why the Govern- 
ment had not employed more sappers 
in the Survey? They, no doubt, would 
be told that the war in Egypt had taken 
a good many sappers away; but he be- 
lieved that nothing so much promoted 
recruiting or respect for the Army as the 
way the sappers had behaved in the 
surveying of land all over the country. 
The civil assistants had been increased 
in number from 2,600 to 2,920. Inhis 
opinion, it would have been a very wise 
step had the greater part of the increase 
consisted of sappers. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he wished to revert to the point of Order 
raised by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton). It was dis- 
tinctly understood, on the assurance of 
the Prime Minister, that no question 
would be taken that day which referred 
to Ireland. Now, this Vote was quite 
as much an Irish one as an English 
one. There was an increase in the 
Vote, and that increase was undoubtedly 
caused by the proceedings before the 
Land Judges in Ireland; and he would 
merely put it to the Government whe- 
ther, considering the strict pledge given 
by the Prime Minister that no Irish 
question would be taken until next Mon- 
day, they were still inclined to proceed 
with this Vote that night ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the promise 
made was that no purely Irish Vote 
would be taken that night, and that 
promise would be observed. This Vote 
was not an Irish Vote, although, cer- 
tainly, it had some reference to Ireland. 
If any Irish Member were to get up 
and object to the Vote being taken, there 
would be no objection whatever to its 
postponement. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he fully agreed 
that this Vote hardly came under the 
category of an Irish Vote; but he would 
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* Survey Department. 





observe it contained an item referring 
to a matter of an extremely controversial 
character in connection with Irish affairs 
—namely, an item for maps used by a 
tribunal which certainly did not stand 
very high in the estimation of a large 
number of hon. Gentlemen in the House, 
nor, he believed, in the estimation of a 
large majority of the people of the 
country. He referred to the ele Court. 
The Government were running consider- 
able risk of unfavourable comments 
being made upon the unsatisfactory 
character of that tribunal, though he 
(Mr. J. Lowther) did not intend to go 
into that matter. What, however, he 
wished to ask was, whether the Go- 
vernment could afford them any reliable 
information as to the progress which 
had been made in the Survey? The Sur- 
vey had now extended over a very long 
period of time; and he must own to hav- 
ing some doubt as to whether any prac- 
tical progress had been made. He had 
himself seen small bodies of men—no 
doubt very industrious persons—engaged 
in endeavouring to carry out these Sur- 
veys. A great portion of the Survey of 
theUnited Kingdom was still incomplete ; 
and he was sure the Committee would 
like to learn exactly what progress had 
been made, in what counties the Survey 
was complete, in how many it was in 
progress, and in how many counties a 
practical commencement had been made. 
Perhaps, if an answer could be made 
to these questions, the discussion would 
be very much shortened. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. J. Lowther) could not have taken 
the trouble to read the Report very re- 
cently laid before the House by Colonel 
Cooke, who was at the head of the 
In that Report 
there was a detailed statement of the 
progress made in consequence of the 
acceleration in the Survey in the last 
two years. During the last two years 
there had been surveyed 2,174,000 acres, 
as compared with 1,070,000 acres in the 
two previous years. That was a very 
great acceleration of work, and he (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) considered it fully ac- 
counted for the increase of the Vote. 
The fact was, the Vote was increased in 
consequence of a general desire ex- 

ressed by the House two years ago. 

e believed that the Survey would, 
under the altered circumstances, be com- 
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pleted by 1890, 10 years sooner than 
was originally contemplated. That 
would be a satisfactory return for the 
large increase of money which had been 
voted in the last few years. He could 
not give much information regarding 
the employment of sappers; but he 
thought the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Captain Aylmer) would discover 
that the War Office could not, during 
the past year, spare a larger number of 
sappers for surveying than had been 
employed. He thought there had been 
some difficulty in obtaining sappers ; 
but he would inquire further into the 
matter,’and acquaint the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman with the result. As to the 
work of Survey in the particular coun- 
ties, the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
would find a full and detailed account 
in the Report of the Survey Department, 
which was laid last year on the Table of 
the House. That Report showed when 
the work would be commenced and 
completed in each county. He was 
sorry to say that the county which the 
right hou. Gentleman himself repre- 
sented was one of the last on the list— 
that was to say, the completion of the 
Survey for Lincolnshire would be some- 
what late. He believed that, on the 
whole, it was wise to leave the determi- 
nation of such matters to the head of the 
Department. The work had been regu- 
lated entirely with reference to the pub- 
lic interest, every regard being had to 
economy as well as to the efficiency of 
the work. He could not let this Vote 
pass without expressing his regret that 
Colonel Cooke had ceased to be head of 
the Survey Department, and to say how 
much the Public Service had benefited 
by that gentleman’s labours. He had 
effected great reforms in the Depart- 
ment itself, which had led to a great 
saving of the money of the country. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
unlike the hon. Members to whom the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works had just replied, he 
had taken the trouble to read the Report 
of the Ordnance Survey Department ; 
and on page 10 he found that for the 
uncultivated districts of Wales, Scotland, 
and Dartmouth, the larger scale on which 
the maps were drawn was six inches 
per mile, and for the rest of Great 
Britain the scale was 25 inches. The 
latter scale was one which was exceed- 
ingly useful. Unfortunately for Ireland, 
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he observed that the large scale they 

was 6 inches per mile. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works would inform 
Irish Members how large the seale would 
be for Ireland? There were other ques- 
tions with regard to the price of the 
maps, which might be taken up; but he 
would not go into such details at the 
present time. With regard to the Land 
Courts, he asked last year what the Go- 
vernment intended to do, in order to 
secure the repayment by the Land Court 
of the expenses which they threw on 
the surveying parties; and he was told— 
he believed by the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury—that though there had 
been reason to complain of arrears of 
payment, the amount of arrears was 
very considerably reduced. Now, since 
that time, he found that the arrears had 
arisen from £10,700 on the 38lst of 
March, 1881, to £11,300 on the 81st of 
March, 1882. That was to say that, at 
the very time the hon. Gentleman stated 
the amount of arrears was considerably 
reduced, the reverse was the fact. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he could inform the Committee 
how the accounts stood between the 
Landed Estates Court and the Treasury ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, was un- 
derstood to say that he could give no 
satisfactory answer to the question of 
the hon. Member. In spite of the ut- 
most pressure they had been unable to 
obtain payment from the solicitors to 
whom the maps were supplied ; and he 
should be very glad if any hon. Member 
could tell them how they could obtain 
payment. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought that the maps, 
so far as Ireland was concerned, should 
be on as large a scale as possible. Many 
of the properties were very small; and, 
seeing that now a large number of the 
tenants held their farms for 15 years 
certain, it was desirable that there should 
be no controversy as to the extent and 
boundaries of the different holdings. If 
the maps were on a small scale the re- 
sult must be that the boundaries could 
not be clearly defined, and a large 
amount of litigation and difficulty would 
arise. A map on a small scale might do 
very well for a year or two, when the 
parties to an arrangement who knew the 
facts of the case were still alive; but at 
the end of 15 or 30 years, as the case 
might be, the fact of having no map on 
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a large scale might lead to a great deal 
of inconvenience and controversy. One 
peculiarity of the Irish Landed Estates 
Court was this—it held that the last title 
was the best; so that if a mistake was 
made in the transfer, and notice was not 
given of it by one party to the other, 
there was no opportunity subsequently 
of rectifying it. There were some cases 
in which it had been clearly shown that 
land had been conveyed to people who 
had no right to it. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the answer of the 
hon. Gentleman the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury was most extraordinary. 
Last year the hon. Member stated that 
the arrears were actually being collected; 
but to-night he informed the Committee 
that, so far from that being the case, the 
information he then gave—and which it 
was to be presumed he obtained from 
the officials of his Department—was in- 
correct. At the moment the hon. Mem- 
ber made his statement last year the 
amount was being increased by £1,000; 
and the hon. Gentleman now stated that 
they had made every endeavour to ob- 
tain the arrears, but without success, 
and that he would be glad if any hon. 
Member would tell him how to get the 
money. Surely, it was a most extraor- 
dinary thing for a Financial Secretary to 
ask the House to help him to recover 
debts of this kind, not from poor per- 
sons, not from tenantry in a starving con- 
dition, but from gentlemen who belonged 
to what was generally believed to be a 
lucrative Profession — namely lawyers. 
Surely it was most extraordinary for him 
to be obliged to say that he had given 
these gentlemen credit to the extent of 
£11,000, and was unable to collect a 
farthing of money. He (Mr. Molloy) 
did not wish to say anything discour- 
teous about the hon. Member’s Office; 
but it was obvious that there must be 
something rotten in his state of Den- 
mark. Did the Financial Secretary mean 
to abandon this claim altogether? If 
so, and the attorneys of Ireland were to 
be allowed to take £11,000 of Govern- 
ment money without objection, the pre- 
cedent was one which would be followed 
to a very large extent. The attorneys 
should be compelled to repay to the Go- 
vernment the money they had received 
in the shape of maps. He (Mr. Molloy) 
would put this to the Financial Secretary 
distinctly— Was it the fact that he aban- 
doned his claim to the £11,000, and his 
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Office was in such a state that he was 
obliged to appeal to the Committee for 
advice as to how he could collect the 
money? 

Mr. COURTNEY was understood to 
say that the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Molloy) had added a good deal to his 
statement. He did not remember hav- 
ing made the observations attributed to 
him last year, at which time he was new 
in his present Office, and could have 
known very little about the matter. He 
had been in communication with the 
authorities in Ireland on the subject of 
recovering the money ; but he was bound 
to admit he did not see any prospect of 
obtaining payment. The matter had 
been on foot for some years, the debts 
having arisen through the supply of 
maps to litigants, on the order of the 
Judges, to facilitate the decision of cases 
in the Land Court. The maps were to 
be paid for by the parties interested ; 
but the lawyers had been unable to 
obtain the money from their clients, and 
said, when applied to to discharge the 
obligation—“ It is hard to expect us to 
pay, when we cannot get the money 
from our clients.” He admitted the 
force of the observations of the hon. 
Member opposite as to the policy of re- 
covering the money ; but it must always 
be borne in mind that, in many cases in 
which maps had been supplied, there 
had been no sale, and that, therefore, 
there was no one to pay the cost. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER considered this a 
most extraordinary statement. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Courtney) told them 
that an order had been given by a so- 
called judicial tribunal for maps to be 
supplied to litigants before these Courts. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had not 
referred to political litigants. He knew 
what the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. J. Lowther) had in his mind; but 
these maps were not supplied to litigants 
in the Land Court constituted a few years 
ago, but to litigants in the Landed Es- 
tates Court. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the hon. 
Gentleman had said ‘‘ the Land Court ;” 
and it was, therefore, to be _ pre- 
sumed that he referred to the political 
Court constituted a short time ago, as, 
if he had used the term Landed Estates 
Court, everybody would have at once 
known what tribunal he alluded to. The 
Committee, then, were given to under- 
stand that the Landed Estates Court 
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ordered the maps, without holding out 
any prospect that they would be paid 
for. Surely that was a most extra- 
ordinary method of procedure; and he 
hoped that in the future no similar 
order would be allowed to issue from the 
Land Court, or, at any rate, that the 
public Treasury would not allow any 
maps to be distributed in that way. He 
(Mr. J. Lowther) cordially re-echoed 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works, as to the claim on the public 
consideration of the late Director of the 
Ordnance Survey, and in his expression 
of regret that the public were about to 
be deprived of the active services of that 
gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
would afford valuable information to the 
Committee and the public if he would 
state the arrangement which had been 
made to fill the place of the Director of 
the Ordnance Survey. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Colonel 
Stoddart has been appointed by the War 
Office to supply the place of the late 
Director of the Ordnance Survey. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that, apparently, this Vote not only 
applied to the Landed Estates Court in 
Ireland, but seemingly to the surveys in 
connection with the Land Commission. 
In the Report that had been referred to 
on page 23 there was an item referring 
to that Commission for the survey of two 
estates containing 916 acres, and of 
three glebes. Seemingly, a great many 
maps were supplied last year to the 
Land Commission ; therefore, he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
in this year’s Estimate, anything had 
been included for the surveys supplied 
to the Land Commission; if these sur- 
veys had been supplied ; had they been 
paid for; and, was there any further 
provision made in the Estimates for this 
year’s expenses for surveys of the same 
kind? It appeared to him that if there 
were no Estimate for similar surveys, it 
was a thoroughly Irish question which 
should be considered underan Irish Vote. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Courtney) declared that he had 
been unable to get the money from the 
lawyers, because they had been unsuccess- 
ful in their endeavours to obtain it from 
theirclients. Atanyrate, some hon. Mem- 
bers had had experience of the Landed 
Estates Court, and they knew perfectly 
well that the lawyers had secured their 
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costs. No doubt, if any expense had 
been incurred in regard to maps, the 
lawyers had been recouped; and that 
was the reason why the Government 
should insist upon the full payment of 
these arrears. If the arrears were not 
paid, then the names of those solicitors 
who were in default should be made 
public, so that people who had had 
dealings with the Landed Estates Court 
might know whether or not the attorneys 
they had employed had handed over to 
the Government the money which they 
had received from their clients. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Courtney) had stated that these 
maps were only supplied on the order of 
the Judge in the Landed Estates Court ; 
but it now appeared that they had also 
been supplied in connection with the 
Land Commission. Well, the two cases 
seemed to him to be entirely different. 
The Judges in the Land Court, under 
the Act of 1881, had had pressure 
brought to bear upon them, in order 
that they might discharge their duty as 
rapidly as possible; and if they had had 
recourse to the maps of the Government 
Survey they might be excused, and ex- 
cuse might also be made to those who, 
in this matter, had given credit to the 
solicitors. There might be some cases 
in which the solicitors had not yet re- 
ceived their costs; but none of these 
arguments would apply in the case of 
the Landed Estates Court. In regard 
to that tribunal things were very differ- 
ent, because clients had had to pay their 
full costs. Whoever went short, the 
costs had to be paid ; it being necessary 
to pay the purchase money into Court, 
and the Court having power to charge 
these individual amounts with any costs 
which had accrued, owing to the order 
of the Court itself. The costs were fixed 
before the money was paid. It seemed 
to him that the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Molloy) was an exceedingly 
reasonable one—namely, that the names 
of those attorneys who had not paid for 
the maps that had been supplied to them 
should be made public; because, in that 
way, the litigants who had paid for 
maps would see whether or not the 
money they had parted with for that 
purpose had been refunded to the Court. 

nder the circumstances, seeing that 
these maps were supplied by order of the 
Judges of the Landed Estates Court, if 
the attorneys refused to pay, the Courts 
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should be empowered to strike their 
names off the rolls. 

Mr. COURTNEY was understood to 
say that, as he had already stated, 
where there were no results—that was to 
say, where no sale followed upon the 
proceedings in the Landed Estates Court 
—no money passed; and, therefore, the 
attorneys had nothing wherewith to pay 
for the maps supplied by order of the 
Court. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that in the 
document the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works had called 
his attention to a short time ago, he saw 
an item under the head “The Land 
Commission,’’ which the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) had just pointed out, in which 
details were given as to the supply of 
plans and reports relating to the survey 
of two estates. Could the hon. Gentle- 
man the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury give them an assurance that if 
maps in the future were required by the 
Land Commission they would not be 
supplied without fee ? 

Mr. COURTNEY was understood to 
say that he did not believe any maps 
had been supplied to the Land Commis- 
sion; but he would make inquiries to 
ascertain whether that really was so or 
not. Ifmaps had been supplied with- 
out being paid for, the practice ought to 
be discontinued. 

Mr. BIGGAR pointed out that if all 
the arrears to which reference had been 
made were due some three years age, 
debts might be accruing in respect of 
these cases even now, because, as they 
were aware, the Landed Estates Court 
was a very tedious tribunal. Debts might 
even yet be accumulating. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £21,379, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1834, for erecting 
and maintaining new Buildings, a 
Rents, &c., for the Department of Science an 
Art.” 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK 
said, he wished to be furnished with 
some explanation of an Estimate of 
£3,000 for frescoes. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that of 
the item of £3,000 only £1,000 was to 
be paid this year. The Estimate wasin 
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regard to a fresco, Zhe Arts of Peace, 
which was to occupy a position in South 
Kensington Museum, similar to that 
occupied by Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
fresco, The Arts as Applied to War. This 
last-named fresco was a most valuable 
one, and was placed on one of the prin- 
cipal walls of the Science and Art Ex- 
hibition; and the new fresco, which 
would also be by Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, would be a fellow one on the oppo- 
site wall, and when it was finished 
the decoration of the building would be 
complete. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that, after the statement the right hon. 
Gentleman made the other day with 
regard to mosaics, it was extraordinary 
that the Government should rush into an 
expenditure of this kind. It appeared 
to him that if it was inexpedient to 
spend money in the embellishments of 
the House of Commons, it was equally 
wrong to do so in the ‘ Brompton 
Boilers.”” He would not disparage the 
South Kensington Museum of Works, 
which would not only do honour to this 
country, but to any country; but if 
their object was to instruct the people 
—if, indeed, they were capable of doing 
so—in the Arts and Sciences, they should 
be satisfied with as good a Museum as 
it was possible for them to create, and 
without wasting money upon extrava- 
gant embellishments of master work. 
The Museum, as he had said, had 
been established at an economical cost 
to the country; but when they em- 
barked in an expenditure for frescoes 
of this kind, they seemed to him to have 
launched upon a perilous adventure. In 
proof of that, it was only necessary to 
call the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to matters of fact ; and facts, as 
every one knew, were stubborn things. 
The hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk) had accused him (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) of being an wsthete ; but that 
impeachment he must repudiate. He 
knew nothing about these matters from 
an ewsthetic point of view; but there 
were certain truths which were brought 
home to him, as to anybody else who was 
interested in this matter, by experience, 
and one of these was the perishable 
nature of frescoes. Thirty years ago it 
was proposed to decorate the House of 
Commons with frescoes, and some at- 
tempt had been made to carry out that 
proposal; and he would ask any hon. 
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Member present, whether, as shown by 
the result, that attempt had not been 
a complete failure? What had become 
of the frescoes? Many of them could 
hardly be said to exist. In the House 
of Lords they were in a deplorable 
state; it was found out that the frescoes 
would not do within the building, con- 
sequently the water-glass system was 
adopted. In Lincoln’s Inn Hall there 
was a fine design, executed by Mr. 
Watts; but that had begun to fade. In 
Carlton House Terrace some excellent 
frescoes had been put up, also by Mr. 
Watts ; but they, too, were perishing. A 
Committee of experts was appointed by 
the House to consider this question ; 
and they, he believed, unanimously pro- 
nounced against frescoes, declaring that 
they could not be successfully executed 
in the trying atmosphere of London. 
The other day, when the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works addressed the House in an- 
swer to a speech in which the use 
of mosaics was advocated by the hon. 
Member for Poole (Mr. Schreiber), the 
right hon. Gentleman had admitted that 
frescoes were a failure. He (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck) did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman would depart from that 
opinion now, although, notwithstanding 
all these expressions of opinion, the 
House of Commons was now asked to 
vote £3,000 for a fresco to be painted 
in the ‘‘ Brompton Boilers.” He did not 
wish to say a word as to the merits 
of the designs by Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, because, as he had frequently said, 
these things were merely matters of 
taste. No one could say what taste 
was; it was an abstract idea ; therefore, 
he would not express any view as to the 
merits of this work by Sir Frederick 
Leighton, which, for aught he knew, 
might be superior to a similar work 
by the late Mr. Raphael, Mr. Michael 
Angelo, or Mr. Pordenone, or anybody 
else. There was also a large expen- 
diture taken out of the pockets of the 
British taxpayer for Art purchasers ; 
he did not say the amount was too large ; 
but he did believe that they had arrived 
at a time when it was desirable to bear in 
mind that these extraordinary expendi- 
tures were always incurred when they 
had an advanced Liberal Government 
in power. He did not wish to say any- 
thing derogatory to Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s work; but, before embarking on 
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investments of this kind, they ought to 
seriously pause ; and, in the interests of 
economy, iS would urge the Government 
not to purchase this second fresco. Last 

ear he had asked whether it was the 
intention of the Government to propose 
a Vote for a painting by Mr. Herbert, 
R.A., and the answer was “ No;” and 
if the right hon. Gentleman had de- 
clined to spend that for completing the 
Chamber in which Lord Redesdale now 
sat, he ought not to have asked the Com- 
mittee to embark in the expense now 
proposed. He did not intend to propose 
a reduction of the Vote ; but he protested 
against this policy. 

Mr. DILLWYN wished to know what 
the total cost was likely to be ? 

Mr. MONK said, there were not many 
occasions on which he agreed with the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck) ; but on this occasion he 
did agree with him entirely. He did 
not think frescoes were suitable for this 
climate. There were very few frescoes 
in this country which had not faded 
within a few years. The right hon. and 
learned Member had said a great deal 
about these frescoes; but why did he 
not move to reduce the Vote by £1,000? 
He considered it undesirable to give 
£3,000 for a fresco which, in 20 years, 
nobody would be able to make anything 
of; but as the right hon. and learned 
Member did not intend to move a re- 
duction of the Vote, he did not in any 
way know that he was called upon to do 
so. If, however, the right hon. and 
learned Member had moved a reduction 
he would have supported him. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
there was a strong feeling in the House 
in favour of a reduction of this Vote; 
but there was considerable delicacy in 
regard to proposing a reduction. Under 
these circumstances, he would himself 
move the reduction. It seemed to him 
that there were two items in this Vote 
which were altogether objectionable. 
One was the sum for the fresco by Sir 
Frederick Leighton. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works said he had ordered that, because 
there was some sort of conditional pro- 
mise when Sir Frederick Leighton 
painted The Arts of War. He supposed 
that gentleman received £3,000 for that 
fresco as its value; and he did not see 
why, because that gentleman received 
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£3,000 for that painting, he should 
receive £3,000 for another fresco. He 
himself did not profess to be an autho- 
rity on this subject ; but those who were 
authorities entertained a strong feeling 
as to whether these frescoes were adapted 
for this climate, and therefore he thought 
it would be as well not to order this new 
fresco. The other item to which he ob- 
jected was that for the erection of a 
south-east wing, for which the cost was 
not ascertained. The Department seemed 
to be always building something at South 
Kensington. The Vice President of the 
Council, if he had been present, would 
have told the Committee that there never 
was an establishment so well managed 
and so economically constructed ; but, 
whether the building was cheap or dear, 
there was not only always a large sum 
of money wanted for repairs, but also 
for building something new. He should, 
therefore, propose the reduction of the 
Vote by £6,000—£1,000 in respect of 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s fresco, and 
£5,000 for the new wing, the total cost 
of which was not ascertained. The cost 
ought to be ascertained before any ex- 
penditure was entered upon. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £15,379, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1884, for erecting and 
maintaining new Buildings, including Rents, 
&c., for the Department of Science and Art.”— 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Viscount FOLKESTONE asked whe- 
ther the new fresco had been ordered or 
not? If it had been decided that these 
frescoes were not suitable to this climate 
he should say the Vote ought to be 
struck out. He observed that in Scot- 
land the Geological Survey cost £45 per 
annum, while fuel and lighting cost 
£820. That seemed to him to be an 
extraordinary contrast. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he thought 
that the proposed Vote for a new wing 
at South Kensington might be fairly 
questioned, as the cost had not been 
ascertained; but it was undesirable to 
mix that up with the question of the 
fresco. The fresco could stand upon its 
own merits. The hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk) had taken excep- 
tion to any Vote for the fresco, because 
frescoes could not stand the weather 
in this country. He did not at all 
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think that that was proved; and the 
only frescoes to which the hon. Member 
had referred were those in this House. 
He ventured to call attention to the 
fresco painted by Sir Frederick Leighton 
at Lyndhurst House in the New Forest, 
which had stood the test of many years’ 
wear and tear. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he quite 
agreed with the hon. Member that it 
was inconvenient to mix up two ques- 
tions of such a different nature. With 
regard to the first of these items—the 
fresco—he hoped the Committee would 
vote the money. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) had endeavoured to show that he 
had been inconsistent in this matter; 
but he had never expressed any opinion 
against frescoes. He certainly had 
stated that he did not propose to give 
Mr. Herbert a commission for another 
fresco in the room in the House of 
Lords. Mr. Herbert had already painted 
two pictures which had each cost £5,000 ; 
but it did not appear to him necessary 
to give that gentleman another order. 
With regard to the frescoes in the Cen- 
tral Hall of the House, the question was 
not as to frescoes, but as to mosaics. He 
had never expressed any opinion against 
frescoes; and when the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman spoke of experts 
having condemned frescoes, he was en- 
tirely mistaken. They had approved of 
the frescoes in this House, but had con- 
demned the mosaics, and proposed that 
frescoes should be placed in lieu of the 
mosaics. It might be a question whe- 
ther it was desirable to have frescoes in 
the Central Hall. He had consulted 
the authorities at South Kensington, 
and they said there was no doubt that 
the fresco painted by Sir Frederick 
Leighton would last. Sir Frederick 
Leighton originally produced two de- 
signs, the ‘‘ Arts of War” and the “ Arts 
of Peace.’’ The ‘‘ Arts of War” had 
been completed, and it appeared to be 
reasonable to give Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton the other commission. With regard 
to the other matter—the south-east wing 
—he was unable to give the further 
details for which the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) asked. 
It was not certain yet what the nature 
of the new addition at South Kensing- 
ton would be; and, considering the 
views expressed by hon. Members on a 
recent occasion, he did not think it 
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would be wise to press that part of the 
Vote. He pa therefore, withdraw 
the item for the new wing now, and 
bring it forward later in the Session, 
when he might be in a position to state 
what the cost would be. He would with- 
draw that item of £5,000, and he hoped 
the Committee would agree to the other 
Vote. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
thought the Committee were indebted 
to the right hon. Gentleman for the 
candour with which he had met their 
wishes with regard to the new wing. 
With regard to the fresco, he had been 
very much disappointed with the non- 
success of previous experiments, and he 
could not conscientiously advocate the ex- 
ce of any more money for frescoes. 

t was true that Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
picture at Lyndhurst was in good condi- 
tion; but the atmosphere of the New 
Forest was very different from the at- 
mosphere of London. When the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cart- 
wright) twitted the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk) with his im- 
perfect appreciation of these frescoes, 
he was not aware that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gloucester had, perhaps, the 
most painful experience in regard to 
frescoes of any hon. Gentleman in the 
House, on account of some famous 
frescoes executed by relatives of his 
own in a church in Westminster, which 
had become obliterated in 25 years. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works had not said 
how far the works of Sir Frederick 
Leighton had progressed. Frescoes were 
expected to last 400 or 500 years; but 
there was no reason to believe that 
there was a single fresco in London 
which would last for anything like that 
time. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that after 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man he would ask leave to withdraw 
his Amendment, and would move to re- 
duce the Vote by £1,000. There had 
not been time to judge whether frescoes 
in this part of the town would stand 
not the atmosphere, but the air at South 
Kensington. The ‘‘ Arts of War’’ had 
only been painted four or five years; 
but everybody expected a fresco to last 
longer than that. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Z 
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(9.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £16,379, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1884, for erecting and 
maintaining new Buildings, including Rents, 
&c., for the Department of Science and Art.” 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £15,379, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, for erecting and 
maintaining new Buildings. including Rents, 
&c., for the Department of Science and Art.’’ 
—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. R. BIDDULPH MARTIN said, 
he was aware that modern frescoes did 
not last long as a rule; but that was 
not always the case, for anyone in- 
specting the frescoes in some of our 
old churches would, beneath the white- 
wash, find the colour as brilliant as 
if they had been painted only a few 
days. Therefore, there was no reason 
to suppose that the art of fresco painting 
could not be revived. There was a great 
deal to be said in favour of making an 
experiment with this £5,000 at Ken- 
sington. If, in the course of a few 
years, it was found that the colours had 
faded it would be shown that it was 
useless to apply frescoes to any public 
building. It must be remembered that 
the whole use of South Kensington was 
to give a commercial value to the Art of 
the country, and money laid out there 
must be regarded as an investment for 
the good of the country, and not as 
expended in an amusement for the 
benefit of a few sightseers. He entirely 
disagreed with what had been said as 
to mosaics, because he believed mosaics 
had not been sufficiently cultivated, 
and that a good deal of useful decora- 
tive work might be done with mosaics ; 
and he therefore hoped to see mo- 
saics executed in public buildings, so 
that they should become an acknow- 
ledged form of decoration. It was not 
only that the thing itself was of use and 
value to the country in an economical 
sense, but these frescoes and mosaics 
would tend to improve the general Art 
of the country. He hoped the Commit- 
tee would not reject this Vote for the 
fresco, simply because the fresco itself 
might not be of ready money value. 
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Mr. GEORGE HOWARD said, he 
believed this picture was not a fresco in 
the true sense, and was not executed as 
frescoes usually were. There was no 
reason at all, therefore, to assume that 
it would be a failure. It was painted, 
he understood, on dry walls, and not on 
wet plaster; and he believed there was 
no reason to suppose that it would fade. 
It was an interesting experiment, and 
for that reason he thought the Vote 
should be granted. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked whether the 
contract had been settled with Sir 
Frederick Leighton? [Mr. Suaw Lz- 
FEVRE: No.] He was glad to hear that; 
but he could not agree in the view that 
because Sir Frederick Leighton had had 
another commission, he should, there- 
fore, have this, and he should support 
the Amendment. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, Sir 
Frederick Leighton had been asked to 
prepare two designs, and when an artist 
was requested to make designs for two 
pictures, it was generally understood 
that he would paint both ; but no promise 
had been given to Sir Frederick Leighton 
that he would receive an order for the 
second. If, however, there was reason 
to believe that the work would not 
perish, it was reasonable to give him the 
order for the second picture. The £3,000 
asked for was very much less than the 
picture would fetch in the open market. 
If the ‘“‘ Arts of War” were sold in the 
market, it would fetch at least twice 
what the Government had given for it. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he did not wish to use any un-Parlia- 
mentary expressions ; but hon. Members 
had been asked to vote a sum of money 
for a fresco, and then the hon. Member 
(Mr. George Howard) stated that the pic- 
ture was not a fresco at all. Why did not 
the First Commissioner of Works know 
that? He thought the Vote should be 
either withdrawn or postponed. His 
objection was that, having regard to the 
state of public finances, the Committee 
should not be asked to embark in this 
extravagant expenditure. He believed 
the First Commissioner of Works would 
agree with him that the valueof anarticle 
was exactly that which it would fetch in 
the market ; and if this interesting expe- 
riment, the ‘‘ Arts of War,’’ were taken 
down and exposed for sale in any public 
auction room, the picture, on account of 
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would probably be knocked down at a 
very low price. He had known that to 
occur often during recent years. The 
question they had to consider was whe- 
ther the Committee should devote a 
definite sum of money for an indefinite 
experiment ; and whether, having regard 
to the extraordinary Expenditure of the 
present Government, it was desirable 
that an outlay should be incurred for 
anything that was not absolutely neces- 
sary. . 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works whe- 
ther any arrangement had been made 
with Sir Frederick Leighton with re- 
gard to the copyright? Was this to 
remain with the Government, or with 
Sir Frederick Leighton? [ Laughter.]} 
Hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway op- 
posite seemed somewhat amused at this 
inquiry, probabiy because they did not 
understand the question involved. He 
reminded the Committee that, at the pre- 
sent time, there was a Bill before the 
House of Commons for the purpose of 
securing copyrights to the owners. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
not supposed that any arrangement of 
the kind was necessary in this case. It 
would be hardly possible to take the 
fresco down and frame it. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
That is perfectly true; but it might be 
copied. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the present in- 
stance of patronage on the part of the 
Government would have appeared to 
more advantage before they became 
mixed up with the military operations 
in Egypt. For his part, he thought that 
the Government should take time to re- 
consider the question, and bring forward 
a Vote ata future time—that was to say, 
when the experiment had been brought 
toaconclusion. He regarded the whole 
outlay as perfectly useless, because all 
the authorities were agreed that frescoes 
would not endure in this climate. The 
Committee, however, were told that this 
was a very interesting experiment on 
the part of Sir Frederick Leighton to 
ascertain the durability of frescoes ; and 
he could not help thinking, if that was 
80, that it would be well if Sir Frederick 
Leighton conducted the experiment at 
his own expense. He certainly disap- 
proved of the course taken by the Govern- 
ment in coming to Parliament to ask for 
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a sum of money in order to carry out 
doubtful experiments of the kind in 
question. It might be that this new 
experiment on the part of Sir Frederick 
Leighton would prove to be a great deal 
worse than the last. He was strongly 
of opinion that they should wait for a 
few years to see whether the “ Arts of 
War” would stand the test of the Eng- 
lish climate before they involved them- 
selves in any further expense, because, if 
the first went wrong, it was only natural 
to suppose that the second picture would 
be a failure also. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 
the Committee were asked to vote a sum 
of money for a fresco ; but the hon. Mem- 
berfor Cumberland (Mr. George Howard) 
had just stated to the Committee that 
the work in question was not a fresco in 
the true sense of the term. Under these 
circumstances, he thought that the Com- 
mittee were entitled to know from the 
Government whether it was or it was 
not a fresco for which the money was 
now asked. If the latter were the case, 
then he thought that the Government 
ought to withdraw the Vote. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 53; 
Noes 104: Majority 51.—(Div. List, 
No. 96.) 

Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works 
would be able to state the exact nature 
of this experiment on Report ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
unable to state whether the painting 
was executed upon a dry or wet wall. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the Government 
had, year after year, stated that they 
were going to do something towards the 
enlargement of the Patents Museum at 
South Kensington. The building was 
uttlerly useless for the purpose for which 
it was originated. It was, undoubtedly, 
the worst Museum of its kind in Europe ; 
it contained scarcely an example of a 
modern invention, and the cost of it to 
the nation was so much money wasted. 
Whenever the question of expenditure 
upon this useless building had been 
raised in that House, the Government 
had met it by the promise that some- 
thing should be done at another time ; 
that they were waiting for the passing 
of the new Patents Bill ; then, that they 
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had not time to consider it; and, finally, 
that the matter should receive their at- 
tention in the course of the coming year. 
Nothing, however, had been done, and 
this room, filled with old lumber, re- 
mained unaltered at a considerable ex- 
pense to the country. Perhaps, the right 
hon. Gentleman could state how many 
people visited the Patents Museum, which 
cost the country so much money; be- 
cause, unless he were wrongly informed, 
no more than 50 persons entered it on 
the last public holiday? He trusted the 
Committee would not suppose that he 
was objecting to the principle of pro- 
viding a Patents Museum for the instruc- 
tion of the people; on the contrary, he 
believed that nothing would be more 
beneficial than an honest expenditure 
upon such an Institution. He believed 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Edinburgh (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) would agree with him, 
whether he approved of the course he 
was now taking or not, that a Museum 
of a practical character was much re- 
quired. He should move the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £500, in order 
to give the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works an oppor- 
tunity of assuring the Committee that 
effective steps would be taken, without 
delay, to make this old lumber room of 
some use to the nation; and unless the 
right hon. Gentleman was able to make 
a satisfactory statement upon the subject, 
he should feel it his duty to take a 
division upon that Motion. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I cannot 
find any item having reference to the 
Patents Museum in this Estimate. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, it came under 
the item for Fuel, Rates, Taxes, and 
other charges. But if the question could 
not be raised under the Vote now before 
the Committee, he ventured to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman under what Esti- 
mate the question could be raised ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it had been 
already pointed out to the hon. Member 
that the discussion onthe Patents Museum 
was not relevant to the Vote before the 
Committee. 

Mr. GORST said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works 
had remarked that the Vote had nothing 
to do with the Patents Museum ; but he 
(Mr. Gorst) pointed out that the Patents 
Museum was a part of the buildings 
at South Kensington. 


lr. Molloy 
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building, and, therefore, the Vote for 
its maintenance ought to be amongst 
the Votes for Public Buildings. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR said, if hon, 
Members would turn to Vote 19, they 
would find the general charges for the 
Patents Office included therein. 

Carrain AYLMER asked the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works, under what head they would 
find the cost of the Geological Survey in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. GORST asked under which Vote 
for the maintenance of Public Works 
and Buildings in the United Kingdom 
they would find the charge for the 
maintenance of the Patents Museum at 
South Kensington? Unless he received 
a satisfactory answer he should feel it 
his duty to move the withdrawal of the 
Vote. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR: The hon. 
and learned Member will find it in 
Class II., page 19. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it was satisfactory 
to see the right hon. Gentleman coming 
to the rescue of the Government on 
this question of the Patents Museum ; 
but he wished to point out that no 
reply had been given to the question 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Maidstone (Captain Aylmer) on the 
subject of the Geological Survey of 
Ireland. As the Government appeared 
indisposed to give any explanation, he 
should move the reduction of the Vote 
by the sum of £220, the charge for the 
Geological Museum in Jermyn Street. 
The contention of himself and hon. 
Gentlemen near him was that some 
provision ought to be made in the Esti- 
mates for extending the Geological Sur- 
vey now going on in Englaid and Scot- 
land to Ireland. They thought it would 
only be fair that some public money 
should be paid for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether there was any hope of 
support for the people of Ireland in the 
undeveloped resources of that country. 

Mr. GORST said, he had referred to 
Vote 19, and he ventured to say that 
not a single item related to the main- 
tenance of the Patents Museum at South 
Kensington. There were items for 
salaries and expenses, and for the pur- 
chase of models for the Museum, but 
not for the maintenance of the building. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the‘hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gorst) was 
perfectly correct in what he had just 
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stated. Vote 19 provided for the per- 
sonnel of the Patents Office, and was 
charged upon the Patents Office. But 
the arrangement for the Museum was, 
as perhaps the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was aware, an entirely temporary 
one; and so long as the present arrange- 
ment continued the Patents Exhibition 
might be regarded as part and parcel of 
South Kensington. The Patents Com- 
missioners had, however, received notice 
that the building could not be per- 
manently devoted to the exhibition of 
patents; and in the Patents Bill, which 
had passed the second reading, there 
was a provision that the Patents Museum 
should in future be intrusted entirely to 
the charge of the South Kensington 
authorities, and should be worked in 
connection with the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion. He hoped that when that arrange- 
ment was made, much better provision 
would be found than at present for the 
Exhibition of Patents. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he thought it right to point out that the 
absence of Ministers during the evening 
had led to considerable difficulty. His 
right hon. Friend the First Commis- 
sioner of Works knew nothing about 
this Vote, the Secretary to the Treasury 
knew nothing about it, and when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh University (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair) came forward to the rescue of the 
Government he made a mistake; and 
unless the President of the Board of 
Trade had dropped in, having neglected 
his duties for the whole afternoon— 
[‘‘Oh, oh!” ] He would not repeat the 
words if they were offensive, but their 
sense he certainly should maintain. It 
was clear that unless the President of 
the Board of Trade had dropped in when 
he did, the Committee would have been 
kept in ignorance of the real facts of the 
case. It was impossible for the Com- 
mittee to transact its Business properly 
when subordinate Ministers of the Crown 
did not know the Estimates they were 
defending, and were obliged to depend 
upon the assistance of private Members 
until a real Minister turned up. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked if it was correct 
in supposing that the Patents Museum 
came under this particular Vote? If it 
came under another Vote, of course he 
need not now press his point. He did 
not desire to miss his chance of raisin 
his objection ; and therefore he pt | 
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to be informed as to whether this was 
the proper Vute or not upon which to 
discuss matters regarding the Patents 
Museum ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the hon. 
Member was correct in supposing that, 
at all events, any cost of repairs for 
the Patents Museum was involved in 
this Vote; but there was another Vote 
in which provision was made for the 
whole of the personnel of the Exhibition. 
The hon. Gentleman desired to raise 
the question of what future provision 
would be made for the Patents Exhi- 
bition ; and he (Mr. Chamberlain) had 
already replied that in the Patents Bill 
a clause had been introduced transferring 
the control and the whole management of 
the Patents Museum at South Kensing- 
ton. It was intended, he had already 
explained, that the Patents Exhibition 
should be worked in connection with the 
Industrial Exhibition of the Science and 
Art Department. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that if the Pa- 
tents Museum was to be made more 
useful for the inventive faculties of the 
people, that was all that he desired to 
obtain. If it was to be understood that 
the Exhibition would be of some value 
to the country he should not press the 
matter further. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, it was a 
matter of degree. All he could assure 
the hon. Gentleman was that if the pro- 
posed transfer of control were approved 
of by the House, it was intended by the 
Government that there should be a better 
provision made for the Exhibition of Pa- 
tents, and an attempt would be made to 
secure that the Collection should be much 
more thoroughly representative than at 
the present time. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, that 
supposing the Patents Bill did not pass 
this year, would the right hon. Gentle- 
man take some steps that the Patents 
Exhibition would be improved ; because, 
under the circumstances, it would be 
strictly unfair to call upon the people to 
wuit until the passing of the Bill. 

Mr. GORST said, his noble Friend 
had asked a very proper question, and if 
they allowed it to pass without receiving 
any answer, they might just as well take 
up their hats and go to bed. [‘‘ Hear! eg 
That was evidently the idea the Liber 
Party had in discussing the Estimates; 
but he and his hon. Friends considered 
that they ought, in duty bound to their 
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constituents, to ask questions upon the 
Estimates, and to receive explanations 
and replies from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It had been pointed out by the 
hon. Member (Mr. Molloy) that the 
Patents Exhibition as it existed was 
wholly useless, and that was not denied 
by the Government. Public money was 
being spent upon an Exhibition which 
the Government admitted was abso- 
tutely useless. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
had said that if the Patents Bill became 
law an alteration would be made by Go- 
vernment, by which this expenditure of 
public money would become useful; and 
then the noble Lord asked, supposing 
the Government Bill did not pass, were 
they going to spend the money which 
they were now asking the House of 
Commons to vote in the maintenance of 
a building which they themselves ad- 
mitted to be useless? Surely they 
were entitled to an answer to that ques- 
tion before they voted the money. Of 
course, it might be a part of the Liberal 
creed that they ought to vote money 
blindly. Such, however, was not part of 
the creed of the Opposition. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
spoken, whose objects were perfectly in- 
telligible to the House, had put into his 
(Mr. Chamberlain’s) mouth language 
which he entirely disclaimed. He did 
not say, on behalf of the Government, 
that the present Patents Museum was 
useless. On the contrary, he believed 
that in its present form it was extremely 
useful, although it might be improved 
and made more complete. He really 
thought the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Folkestone) was hardly serious in the 
question he put; but he was anxious 
to reply, if it was considered necessary 
he should do so. The noble Viscount 
asked what the Government would do 
in the event of the Patents Bill not 
being carried? The Government had 
introduced the Patents Bill, and he did 
not think they were called upon to 
answer hypothetical questions, and say 
what they would do if one of the great 
Bills of the Session—which the Govern- 
ment had introduced, and which had 
passed its second reading —were not 
carried. He hoped it would go forward, 
in common with all the other measures 
of the Government which they had in- 
troduced. 


Hr. Gorst 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade was rather 
hot in the replies he made. It was 
stated, over and over again, by Mem- 
bers on the Opposition side of the House, 
that the Patents Museum, as it existed 
at present, was perfectly useless, and no 
Member of the Government, so far as he 
had heard, had expressed any contrary 
opinion. In fact, they allowed judg- 
ment to go by default. The noble Vis- 
count (Viscount Folkestone) had a per- 
fect right to put his question to the 
Government, and it seemed to him per- 
fectly reasonable to ask the Government 
whether any attempt would be made to 
improve the Exhibition, supposing the 
Patents Bill did not pass into law this 
Session ? They all knew that it was by no 
means certain that that Bill would pass 
this year. Indeed, it was very probable 
that the Patents Bill would not pass 
into law during the remainder of the 
present Session. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(10.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £6,338, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1884, for the Mainte- 
nance and Repair of the British Museum and 
Natural History Museum Buildings, for Rents 
of Premises, supply of Water, Fuel, &c., and 
other Charges attendant thereon.” 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY desired 
to move a reduction of the Vote, and 
his object in doing so was to get rid, if 
possible, of the unsightly railings and 
walls which now surrounde“ the British 
Museum. He did not know any city in 
the world in which such magnificent 
buildings were surrounded by such un- 
sightly stone walls and hideous railings 
as London. He supposed the railings 
and walls surrounding the British Mu- 
seum were intended to give more secu- 
rity to the building. But St. Peter’s, at 
Rome, was not surrounded in the same 
way, neither was the Louvre in Paris, 
nor the great Museum at Berlin. Eng- 
land alone made its Museum positively 
unsightly, because of an over-wrought 
alarm about its safety. He had long had 
a strong objection to this way of spoiling 
public buildings. He wanted to level 
the railings if he could; and he would 
move to reduce the Vote by £500, being 
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roughly the cost of keeping in repair 
the hideous and useless walls and rail- 
ings around the Museum. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £5,838, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1°84, for the Mainte- 
nance and Repair of the British Museum and 
Natural History Museum Buildings, for Rents 
of Premises, Supply of Water, Fuel, &c., and 
other Charges attendant thereon.” —(Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
that was the first time the question had 
been mooted. [‘‘No!”] He certainly 
had never heard of it before; and he 
could hardly express an opinion upon 
such an important subject without con- 
sulting the Trustees of the Museum. If 
they had regard to the value of the pro- 
perty in the Museum, it was only rea- 
sonable and proper that they should be 
properly protected; and he presumed it 
would be necessary, in the opinion of 
the Trustees, that the walls and railings 
should be allowed to stand. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he thought 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man must remind the Committee of the 
very unfortunate position in which they 
stood. On many former occasions a 
right hon. Friend of his—Mr. Spencer 
Walpole — whose retirement from the 
House they all regretted, was always 
ready to give the House any information 
on the Estimates concerning the British 
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Museum. The British Museum was | 
still represented by a very eminent man | 
—the hon. Member for the University | 
of London (Sir Jobn Lubbock)—and it | 
would have been for the advantage of | 
the Committee if the hon. Baronet had | 
been in his place to have assisted the | 
right hon. Gentleman in giving the Com- | 
mittee his views with regard to this: 
question. He did not know whether it 
was a matter of sufficient importance to 
postpone the Vote; but, certainly, the 
Committee was placed in an unfortunate 
position owing to the retirement of one | 
Gentleman and the absence of the 


Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he happened to be one of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, and therefore it 
was not altogether unrepresented in the 
House. He did not know whether Mr. 
Walpole, or the hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock), was now in charge 
of the Estimates for the Museum; but 
whichever of the two might have this 
honourable office cast upon him, he 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) did not think 
it was necessary he should be present 
on this occasion. He (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) had not the slightest hesita- 
tion in giving an answer, on behalf of 
the Trustees, to the question raised by 
the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy). He could conceive 
no circumstance under which it would 
be desirable to remove the railings and 
walls around the British Museum. He 
had already said that night twice, that 
he did not pretend to be a man of taste ; 
and, therefore, when he offered the opi- 
nion that the railings were not so un- 
sightly as had been made out, the asser- 
tion would be taken for what it was 
worth. Apart from the question of 
taste, he ventured to submit to the Com- 
mittee that the observation of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works was absolutely conclusive. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the British Museum contained important 
and valuable property, therefore it was 
absolutely necessary that it should be 
properly protected. Me (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) did not think the Trustees 
of the British Museum would for one 
moment agree to the removal of the 
railings. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that buildings 
quite as important as the British Mu- 
seum were left unprotected. He did 
not know that Westminster Abbey was 
protected by railings. Even some very 
important parts of the Houses of Par- 
liament were not protected ; and he was 
not aware that they had ever suffered 
any substantial injury from the action of 
the public. He (Mr. Biggar), like the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck), did not pretend to be a man 
of taste; he did not know whether or 
not the taking away of these railings 
would be advantageous from an artistic 
point of view; but he could not under- 
stand why the railings should not be 
removed, because public buildings hav- 
ing quite as valuable contents as the 
British Museum were as unprotected as 
the Museum would be if the railings 
were removed. 


Question put, and negatived, 
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Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked for some expla- 
nation of the item ‘‘C ””—rent of rooms. 
It appeared to him that it would be as 
well if those antiquities were packed up 
in boxes. If a house were taken in the 
neighbourhood of the British Museum, 
there might be some excuse; but the 
system carried out appeared to him to 
be a waste of money. Either the British 
Museum should be extended, or premises 
should be taken near it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that, ‘as 
soon as the geological specimens were 
removed to the Natural History Museum, 
these specimens would be taken to the 
British Museum. 


Constubulary and Police 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that, as it was now half-past 12, the 
Government ought to agree to Progress 
being reported. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE agreed that 
Progress should be reported. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 
Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 


CONSTABULARY AND POLICE (IRE- 
LAND) (PAY AND PENSIONS) BILL. 
(Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert 

Gladstone.) 


[prtz 171.] sEOOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he begged to 
ask, as a matter of Order, whether this 
Bill could be brought in after half-past 
12, when Notice of opposition had been 

iven to it? He knew there was money 
in the Bill; but there were also a great 
many other matters in it, and he there- 
fore submitted that it did not come 
within the definition of a Money Bill, 
and was, consequently, under the Half- 
past Twelve o’clock Rule. 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is a Bill to 

rovide for the pay and pensions of the 
Coasetndihary and Policeof Ireland, and, 
no doubt, it is a Money Bill, and, there- 
fore, exempted from the operation of the 
Half-past Twelve o’clock Rule. 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 


had no wish whatever to delay the pro- 
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gress of the measure, and he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) 
would take the second reading with the 
general assent of the House; but he 
could not allow this opportunity to pass 
without entering, he would not say a 
protest, but a caveat, with regard to a 
principle laid down in the Bill which 
it might be proposed to extend to the 
police of counties and boroughs in Eng- 
land. He was well aware of the critical 
condition of the Government in Ireland, 
and of the absolute necessity there was 
for supporting them in any measure 
they might think important or necessary 
for the satisfaction of the Constabulary 
in Ireland, which had behaved so well 
under very trying circumstances, to 
which every Member of the House felt 
they owed so much, which had been for 
some time past so dissatisfied, and into 
whose position the Government had made 
inquiries, satisfying themselves that it 
ought to be improved. He had, there- 
fore, no objection to take to the Bill, ap- 
plying, as it did, to Ireland; but, under 
other cireumstances, he might have been 
inelined to take exception to it. How- 
ever, in assenting to the Bill, he must 
not be understood as assenting to the 
principle of absolute right to pension on 
retirement after 25 years’ service. That 
was a principle of compensation given 
for the first time to the Irish Oon- 
stabulary, and it was a principle 
which by-and-bye, perhaps, it would be 
proposed to extend to England. If he 
assented to it now, he must claim 
the right to object to it when it was 
aca to apply it to counties and 

oroughs at the cost of the rate- 

ayers, in respect of which it was his 

elief, in accordance with his experi- 
ence, it would be a bad system. The 
Police Force in England should con- 
tinue as it had been heretofore. In 
making these concessions to the Irish 
Constabulary, the Government had 
adopted what appeared to him to be a 
somewhat dangerous course, and one 
for which, so far as he knew, there was 
no precedent either in the Military, 
Naval, or Civil Services. The system of 
superannuation upon approved service 
was, of course, a most valuable one, 
which he should always readily support. 
It had always been held that, except on 
certain conditions of length of service 
or of a certain age being arrived at, there 
should be no right to demand compen- 
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sation. In the Civil Service of this 
country the age was 60, and the period 
of service 40 years; but in the Bill it 
was a to give the Irish Con- 
stabulary pensions after 25 years of 
approved service. In the remarks which 
the right hon. Gentleman might make 
he should like very much to hear him 
explain more fully the meaning of the 
11th clause, which had regard to the 
contributions towards the superannua- 
tion fund of the members of the Con- 
stabulary Force themselves. It seemed 
that the constables were no longer to 
contribute to the fund. Not very long 
ago the whole Civil Service of the coun- 
try was required to contribute towards 
the expenses of its own retiring allow- 
ances; and it was owing to an unfortu- 
nate combination of Parties in that House 
that that payment of a contribution of 5 
per cent was abolished. He understood 
that, at present, the Irish Constabulary 
paid a contribution of that kind to their 
superannuation fund, but that, in future, 
they were not to do so; and he would 
therefore ask whether it was the fact 
that two descriptions of payment would 
be going on at one and the same time 
—that was to say, whether one class 
of constables would be contributing to- 
wards the fund, whilst another em- 
ployed side by side with them were 
not? He should very much like to have 
that point cleared up, in order to enable 
him to form his judgment as to the other 
measure which the Government would 
shortly introduce. One felt that the 
Constabulary in Ireland was a guasi- 
military force ; and that, under the cir- 
cumstances of the country, the Govern- 
ment must be held responsible for plac- 
ing it in a satisfactory condition. If it 
was found necessary to increase the 
salaries of the constables or their pen- 
sions, or improve their position, the Go- 
vernment came with a very strong case 
to recommend the alteration, which was 
at the cost of the public funds ; and those 
who might object to the principle of the 
a. ap of the Ministry had very weak 

ands to resist them. For his own part, 
he could not accept the responsibility of 
adversely criticizing the Government pro- 
posal or of opposing it ; therefore, he had 
not a word to say against the second 
reading of the Bill, and he would there- 
fore, as he had said, only enter a caveat 
with regard to some of the contents of 
the Bill, so that he might be able to op- 
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pose the principle when it was brought 
forward in the case of England. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
would move the adjournment of the de- 
bate for two reasons—first, because he 
had been under the impression not only 
that this measure was not a Money Bill, 
but that the right hon. Gentleman did 
not intend to treat it as such—— 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had given 
a distinct pledge to bring the Bill on 
at whatever time the Order might be 
reached. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘OCARTHY said, that, 
at any rate, many of those who best un- 
derstood the Bill had remained away 
under the impression that no Irish Busi- 
ness was to be taken for the first few 
days after the re-assembling of Parlia- 
ment. It had been distinctly understood 
that no Irish Estimates would be taken 
fer some days after the Whitsuntide 
Holidays ; and, surely, if the absence of 
Irish Members was a reason for putting 
off the Estimates, it was an equally 
powerful reason for putting off this im- 
portant question of the pay and pensions 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. He 
would strongly appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman to postpone the second read- 
ing; and if he would not do that, he 
(Mr. M‘Carthy) should be bound to per- 
sist in his Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. Mem- 
ber second the Motion ? 

Mr. BIGGAR intimated his willing- 
ness to second the Motion, and said, he 
did so for the reason that no Irish Mem- 
ber had believed that this question would 
come on that night, the Prime Minister 
having intimated some time ago that no 
Irish Estimates would be taken in the 
beginning of the week. The result of 
the understanding on the part of the 
Irish Members was that some of the 
most active Members of the Party were 
absent from London; and, more than 
that, that some of those who had been 
present that night had gone away under 
the impression that no Irish Business 
would come on. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) had been present half-an-hour 
ago; but he had gone away, as had also 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) and the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan(Mr.O’Donnell). Both Mem- 
bers for Queen’s County had also gone 
away ; and all these absences were owing 
to the fact that the Irish Members had 
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not expected that this Bill, which they had 
intended to oppose very strongly, would 
come on this evening. Those hon. Mem- 
bers had implied, from the pledge of 
the Prime Minister, that the Estimates 
would not be taken, that no other Irish 
Business could come on. They never 
dreamed that such an attempt as the 
present would be made to steal a march 
on the Irish Members—they had never 
expected that the Government would 
push on this Bill at such an hour, when 
there was no possibility of discussing it, 
even supposing there had been anyone 
present who understood the question to 
talk about it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Justin M‘ Carthy.) 


Mr. CALLAN said, he trusted that 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would give the House an assur- 
ance that if the second reading was taken 
that night that the Committee stage 
would be postponed for some time—that 
he would defer it for at least a week, so 
as to give hon. Members from Ireland, 
who took an interest in the subject, time 
to be present. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give that pledge all purposes 
would be served, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. M‘Carthy) might 
withdraw his Motion. There was a 
general feeling in favour of the Bill—he 
did not know what proportion, but pro- 
bably five-sixths of the Irish Members 
were in favour of the principle of the 
measure. [Mr. Biccar: No,no!] He 
maintained that, whatever the Irish 
Members might think about it, there 
was a general feeling in Ireland that 
the Bill, slightly amended and im- 
proved, should be passed into law. He 
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did not often differ from his hon. | 
Friends; but he took the liberty of | 
doing so on a question in which he’ 
believed much interest for a very de- | 


serving class was felt. 


tremely important, with the growing | 
difficulties which they found, for various | 
reasons, many of them almost the natural | 
growth, in carrying on the Business of | 


that House, that while pledges that were 
given should be religiously adhered to, 
none which had not been given should 
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after half-past 12 o’clock. Well, that 
pledge had been given most distinctly 
with regard to the Poor Relief Bill, 
which was a Money Bill, and very little 
more than a Money Bill, but, at the 
same time, a measure which raised a 
question of great interest to Irish Mem- 
bers. With regard to that Bill, he had 
given a pledge that it should not be 
brought on after half-past 12 o’clock ; 
but as to the present Bill, he had given 
no pledge of the sort, nor could he have 
consented to give any pledge that would 
seriously delay the consideration of the 
Bill by the House. On a previous occa- 
sion, when the Bill was read a first time, 
the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray), 
a most representative Irish Member, had 
specially urged him to bring it in at 
half-past 1 in the morning, because, as 
the hon. Member stated, the subject 
created such an interest in Ireland that 
speeches upon it would be reported, even 
at that late hour. The hon. Member for 
Carlow had made a speech of great 
weight and importance on that occa- 
sion, and he (Mr. Trevelyan) had ten- 
dered an explanation of the Bill, which 
had been listened to very attentively by 
hon. Members. He should not have 
thought of bringing forward the second 
reading at this moment if it had been 
necessary for him to make a lengthened 
statement. Then he came to the pledge 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister. It was said the right hon. 
Gentleman had promised that no Irish 
Estimates should be taken that night, 
and undoubtedly that was the case; but 
during the same evening, and, if he re- 
collected right, in the very same brief 
discourse, the Prime Minister stated 
that the Government looked upon this 
measure as one of absolutely primary 
importance, and considered that it should 
be put in front of all Bills, not so much 
on account of its intrinsic importance, 
as of the enormous importance of turn- 


|ing it into law with all possible de- 
Mr. TREVELYAN said, it was ex- | 


spatch. He (Mr. Trevelyan) did not 
wish to enter into the question of the 
urgency of the Bill. This matter was 
familiar to many hon. Gentlemen, and 
perhaps to the Whole House; but one 
reason for the urgency was that the very 
large Service whose interest the Bill 
touched had waited and waited for a 


be imagined. Reference had been made very long time, and had waited, too, 

to a pledge of his that this Bill, though | very patiently, and in a manner that did 

@ Money Bill, should not be brought on | them very great credit, for a change in 
| 


Xr, Biggar 
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their condition. Under these circum- 
stances, he earnestly appealed to the hon. 
Gentleman who had moved the Adjourn- 
ment not to pressthe Motion. The con- 
dition upon which the Bill should be 
read a second time, mentioned by the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Callan), was 
one which, after consulting with the 
noble Marquess on his left (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), he considered he 
should be justified in accepting. It was 
important that the Bill should be pressed 
forward ; but it was most important that 
the House should have an opportunity of 
discussing its details in Committee. The 
Government were, therefore, prepared 
to pledge themselves that if they got a 
second reading that night the Bill should 
not be proceeded with further this week. 
His impression of the disposition of hon. 
Members, when the Bill was read a first 
times, differed from that of the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar); his 
impression was that the Bill was received 
with almost universal acceptance. | Mr. 
Biacar: No, no!] He only gave his 
own impression, and the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Biggar) seemed to dissent. 
He believed the principle was accepted, 
although some hon. Members might con- 
sider that the measure would require 
discussion in Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
seemed to object to the principle of the 
system of pensions proposed in the Bill ; 
but it should be remembered that pen- 
sions in Ireland, at the present moment, 
might be given after 30 years’ service, 
and this Bill only enabled those pensions 
to be bestowed after 25 years’ service. 
The provisions of the Bill would require 
examination to see whether the advan- 
tages given to the Irish Police were such 
as to alarm economists; but these were 
questions into which he had no right to 
go, seeing the Motion before the House 
was only for Adjournment. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
should withdraw the Motion; but he 
must say that his impression had been 
that the assurance of the Prime Minister 
referred to this Bill as well as to the 
Estimates. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 
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CANAL BOATS ACT (1877) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—[Biz 139.] 
(Mr. Burt, Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. John Corbett, 
Mr. Pell, Mr. Broadhurst.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BROADHURST said, he begged 
to move the second reading of the Bill, 
which stood in the name of an hon. 
Friend of his; and as there was no 
Notice of opposition he should also 
move that it be referred to the Select 
Committee on Canals. He would not 
detain the House with any further ex- 
planation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time, and referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Canals.””—(/r. Broadhurst.) 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 22nd May, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [May 21] reported. 

Pustic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) 
(No. 3) (Birmingham and Lambeth) * [192] ; 
Local Government Provisional Order (High- 
ways) (County of Dorset) * [193]; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (No. 5) (Ashton- 
in-Makerfield) * [194]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 6) (Barnet Union, 
&e.) * [195]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 7) (Bognor, &c.) * [196]. 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 3)* [170]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 4) * [176]; Tram- 
ways (Ireland) Provisional Order (Extension 
of Time)* [181]; Tramways Provisional 
Orders (No. 2)* [168]; Union of Benefices 
Act (1860) Amendment* [183]; Poor Law 
Conferences* [187]; Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (No. 2) [651] [House 
counted out]. 

Select Committee—New Forest (Highways) * 
[135] nominated. 

Third Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue 
[140], and passed, 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(PooR LAW) (No. 3) (BIRMINGHAM 


AND LAMBETH) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hiszert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, under the provisions of ‘‘ The 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1867,’’ as amended 
by ‘‘The Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868,” 
and extended by “The Poor Law Act, 1879,” 
relating to the Parishes of Birmingham and 
Lambeth, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hreserr and Sir Cuartes Dike. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 192.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(HIGHWAYS) (COUNTY OF DORSET) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hiszert, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board, under “ The Highways and Locomotives 
(Amendment) Act, 1878,” relating to the County 
of Dorset, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hrissert and Sir Cuarres DItxe. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 193.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 5) (ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD, &0.) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Government 
District of Ashton-in-Makerfield, the Borough 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, and the Local Govern- 
ment Districts of Dukinfield and Hurst, the 
Boroughs of Burnley and Doncaster, the Town 
of Hove, the Local Government District of 
Hucknall-under-Huthwaite, the Improvement 
Act District of Llandudno, the Borough of 
Middlesbrough, the Port of Newport (Mon.), 
the Borough of Rochdale, and the Local Go- 
vernment Districts of Sutton-in-Ashfield and 
West Ham, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hissert and Sir Cuartes Dine. 

Bill presented,and read tke first time. [Bill 194.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 


(No. 6) (BARNET UNION, &c.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hiszert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Go- 
vernment Board relating to the Rural Sanitary 
District of the Barnet Union, the Local Govern- 
ment Districts of Brentford, Chilvers Coton, 
and Nuneaton, the Stourbridge Main Drainage 
District, the Borough of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
the Rural Sanitary District of the Stroud Union, 
and the Local Government District of Welling- 
ton (Somerset), ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hrssert and Sir Cuartes Ditke. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 1965. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 7) (BoGNoR, &c.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszzrt, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Go- 
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vernment Board relating to the Local Govern. 
ment District of Bognor, the Borough of 
Cheltenham, the Improvement Act District of 
Chiswick, the Borough of Plymouth, the Local 
Government District of Skipton, the Borough 
of Stockton and the Local Government District 
of South Stockton, and the Local Government 
Districts of Stroud and Wallasey, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hisserr and Sir OCuanrtes 
Dike. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 196,] 


PAROCHIAL OHARITIES (LONDON) BILL. 


Ordered, That the Report of the Commis. 
sioners appointed by Her Majesty to inquire 
into the Parochial Charities of the City of 
London, which was presented to this House in 
the year 1880, be referred to the Select Com. 
mittee on the Parochial Charities (London) 
Bill. 

Ordered, That the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the London Parochial Charities 
(London) Bills, together with the Minutes of 
Evidenee presented to this House in the year 
1882, be referred to the Select Committee on 
the Parochial Charities (London) Bill.—(Mr, 
Lefevre.) 


NEW FOREST (HIGHWAYS) BILL. 


Mr. Courtney, Mr. Davey, Lord Henry 
Scorr, Mr. Buxton, and Mr. Compton nominated 
Members of the Committee :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Three to be 
the quorum.—(.Wr. Courtney.) 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—< 0m -— 
BURIAL ACTS — CONSECRATION OF 
CEMETERIES — RHOS, DENBIGH- 
SHIRE. 


Sir ROBERT CUNLIFFE asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he is aware that, not- 
withstanding that both ths Burial Board 
and the vestry of the parish of Rhos, 
Denbighshire, had resolved that no part 
of the cemetery provided for the parish 
should be consecrated, one half of such 
cemetery was, on the 24th of April, at 
the instance of the vicar, and without 
the authority or knowledge of the Burial 
Board, consecrated by the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, who was also kept in ignorance 
of the facts of the case; and, whether 
he will lay before Parliament a Copy of 
any Correspondence which may have 
passed on the subject between him and 
the vicar or other parties, together with 
a Copy of the sentence or deed of conse- 
cration executed by the Bishop on the 
occasion of such consecration, as well as 
take other steps to ascertain the legality 
of such proceedings, and to prevent their 
recurrence elsewhere ? 
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Mr. BRODRICK said, that before 
that Question was answered, he should 
like to ask, Whether it was not a fact 
that on the 18th of July last the Burial 
Board in question passed a resolution 
for the consecration of a portion of the 
ground ? 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, he 
also had a Question to ask, of which he 
had given private Notice—namely, Whe- 
ther a Burial Board, formed under the 
15 & 16 Vict. c. 85, and the 16 & 17 
Vict. ce. 184, for the purpose of pro- 
viding a burial-ground for the parish, 
was not acting illegally in passing a 
resolution that no portion of the ground 
should be consecrated ; and whether a 
bare majority of the Burial Board of the 
parish of Rhos Llanerchrugog had not 
committed this illegality; and what 
steps he would take to prevent similar 
parochial infringements of the Statute 
Law in the future ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: A Board 
does not necessarily commit an illegal 
act by passing a resolution beyond its 
powers. I must answer the Question 
of the hon. Member for West Surrey 
(Mr. Brodrick) in the affirmative. With 
regard to the Question on the Paper, 
the resolution referred to does not ap- 
pear to have been made known to my 
right hon. and learned Friend. Applica- 
tion was made by the Vicar, who is Chair- 
man of the Burial Board, for the sanction 
of the Secretary of State to the division 
into equal portions—consecrated and 
unconsecrated. The Vicar added that 
this proportion had been approved by a 
resolution of the Board passed on the 
18th of last July. The sanction of the 
Secretary of State was given on the 31st 
of August last. My right hon. and 
learned Friend is not aware that any 
useful purpose would be served by lay- 
ing the Correspondence on the Table— 
especially as he is advised that the obli- 
gation to divide into consecrated and 
unconsecrated portions imposed by 16 
& 17 Vict. c. 184, still continues. 


VACCINATION ACTS—CALF LYMPH. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther a Memorial has been received by 
him from Mr. Henry Allen, of Hollo- 
way, respecting the death of his child, 
Mabel Emma, on the 19th April 1883, 
alleging that she died from the effects 
of vaccinatiun with calf lymph from 
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the Marylebone Institution ; whether, 
as the inquest was held without a post- 
mortem or other evidence available to 
prove the cause of death, he will grant 
the prayer of the Memorialist for an 
official inquiry; and, whether it be the 
fact that calf lymph is usually followed 
by more inflammatory and severe effects 
than even human lymph ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Memorial has been received, and the 
Coroner has been communicated with, 
who informs me that the jury, in view of 
the evidence given at the inquest, gave 
as their verdict that the child died— 

“From the mortal effects of pneumonia, 

following septiccemia from a labial abscess, and 
the jurors further say that the death was from 
natural causes.”’ 
I have had before me the depositions in 
this case; and I have been advised that 
the course of the disease in this child, 
beginning in an altogether different part 
of the body from the vaccinated arm, 
and extending to altogether different 
parts of the body, while the vaccinated 
arm showed no undue inflammation, was 
not such as to suggest any connection 
whatever between the disease and the 
vaccination. The Board have accordingly 
replied that they have no power to re- 
view the decision of the Coroner’s Court; 
and that, after fully considering the cir- 
cumstances of the case, they are unable 
to satisfy themselves that there exists 
any sufficient ground for an inquiry, 
such as the Memorialist suggests. It is 
a fact that calf lymph does produce 
somewhat more decided constitutional 
symptoms than are produced by averaged 
humanized lymph. 


INLAND REVENUE—INCOME TAX 
(IRELAND)—DRUMDUFF, CO. LEITRIM. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
Sexton) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether it is true that nine 
tenant farmers in the townland of Drum- 
duff, barony of Dromalsuir, county Lei- 
trim, have been proceeded against for 
Income Tax (for the first time this year) 
by a bailiff; whether, in the case of one 
of the tenants, who, acting on legal ad- 
vice, refused to pay the tax, the bailiff 
seized a beast belonging to the tenant, 
the tenant resisted the seizure of his 
property, and has now been summoned 
for resisting the execution of a warrant; 
and, whether those proceedings in respect 
of this Income Tax are lawful ? 
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Mr. COURTNEY: The facts stated 
are substantially correct. The resistance 
to payment seems to have arisen from a 
misunderstanding, the tax having pre- 
viously been collected under a special 
arrangement. Eight of the nine men 
concerned paid at once; the other, who 
had to be summoned, paid the tax and 
costs, and the summons has been with- 
drawn. The amount of the tax in these 
cases can be deducted, in the usual 
manner, from the next payment of rent. 
The collector appears to have acted 
strictly within his right. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE PASSING 
TOLLS ACT—-COLLECTION OF THE 
LIGHT DUES. 


Mr. WARTON (for Captain AyLMER) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, If any change in the collection of 
the Light Dues is to be made; and, if 
so, whether he proposes to obtain Parlia- 
mentary sanction for the same ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: There has 
been no alteration in the collection of the 
Light Dues. There has been some altera- 
tion in the method of accounting for 
them ; but that is a Departmental matter, 
and I do not think any legislation will 
be required to give effect to the change. 


FISHERY REPORTS. 


Lorp ELCHO asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether, in view of 
the deputation on the Trawling question 
which he had consented to receive on 
Thursday next, he had any objection to 
lay upon the Table the Reports which 
had been addressed to the Government 
by the Fishery officers ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I have made 
inquiries, and I cannot find that any Re- 
ports whatever have been received from 
the Fishery officers. We have no such 
Reports at the Board of Trade. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—CLONMANY, 
CO. DONEGAL. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
Sexton) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant for Ireland, Whe- 
ther he has caused inquiry to be made 
respecting the conduct of the constable 
of Royal Irish Constabulary at Clon- 
many, county Donegal, in preventing by 
threats a tenant farmer named Doherty 
from allowing huts for the shelter of 
evicted tenants to be erected on his 
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farm ; whether the tenants referred to 
were evicted at such a time that their 
periods of redemption had expired be- 
fore the Arrears Act became Law; whe- 
ther in consequence twenty-three fami- 
lies, numbering one hundred and eight 
souls, are huddled together in the village 
of Clonmany, as many as four families 
being crammed into one small house of 
three apartments, and fever having al- 
ready broken out in one family, and 
threatening the rest of the population; 
whether materials for wooden huts to 
shelter them were supplied by public 
benevolence, and a tenant farmer named 
Doherty gave leave to have the huts 
erected on his holding, but the local 
constable, alleging instructions from his 
superiors, warned Doherty not to permit 
the erection of the huts, and told him 
that if they were erected a force of extra 
police would be quartered in the locality 
and charged upon the people; whether, 
consequently, the families of the evicted 
tenants are left in a condition dangerous 
to life; and, whether the Executive will 
instruct the police to desist from pre- 
venting the provision of healthy shelter? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have made in- 
quiry into this matter, and find that the 
hon. Member for Sligo has been greatly 
misinformed as to the facts. Six evicted 
tenants with their families, numbering 
in all 27 persons, are at present residing 
in Clonmany. In these cases proceed- 
ings were commenced as long ago as 
1880, and the period of redemption ex- 
pired in May of last year. One of these 
persons, a man named P. Tubbins, has, 
since his eviction, lived in a two-storied 
six-roomed house, his own property, and 
with him resides another of the evicted 
tenants, a relative of his own. For this 
man Tubbins it was proposed to erect a 
but, and materials for the purpose ar- 
rived at Clonmany in January last. The 
site selected was a piece of waste land 
overlooking several evicted farms. The 
constable in charge of the station feeling 
persuaded that, from the site chosen, 
intimidation was intended, warned the 
owner of the land, Doherty, that the 
probable result would be the erection of 
a police hut, which would involve a 
charge on the neighbourhood. Doherty 
then told the constable that he had not 
consented to the erection of the hut on 
his land. Iam informed that it is not 
the case that four of the evicted families 
are huddled together in a three-roomed 
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house, or that there is any fever in 
Clonmany. 


EGYPT — THE MASSACRE AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received any communication 
from Lord Dufferin, stating that he has 
refused to receive evidence, which was 
ready, implicating the Khedive in pro- 
moting the massacre at Alexandria on 
the 11th June, on the ground that he 
could not place the Khedive on his trial; 
and, whether the Government will now 
guarantee the protection of the witnesses 
who are prepared to give testimony con- 
necting the Khedive with the massacre? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No communication of the kind referred 
to by my hon. Friend has been received 
by Her Majesty’s Government from Lord 
Dufferin, and the eventuality contem- 
plated in the second part of the Ques- 
tion has, consequently, not arisen. 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON: Has no 
communication been received at all as to 
the action of Lord Dufferin ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
have said that no communication has 
been received. 


MOTIONS. 


—F 0 — 


PARLIAMENT — ADJOURNMENT — THE 
DERBY DAY. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, in mov- 
ing ‘‘ That the House, at its rising, do 
adjourn till Thursday,”’ said, he would 
have been very glad had he been able to 
discharge the duty he had undertaken 
by submitting that Motion in the most 
formal and briefest manner possible ; 
but he did not know if that course would 
be considered respectful by the House, 
and it might be supposed that the Motion 
which he had to propose was lacking in 
arguments by which it could be sup- 
ported. He would willingly spare the 
House, if he could, ‘‘the damnable 
iteration ’’ of arguments which had been 
used over and over again on the subject. 
He should have thought that by this 
time the continual dropping would have 
worn away the stony hearts of those who 
had hitherto shown themselves opposed 
to the very slight relaxation in their 
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duties for which he was asking; but he 
was given to understand that that was 
not the case, and that opposition would 
be shown to the proposal, arising in the 
same quarter of the House in which they 
had been accustomed to see it. In mov- 
ing the Resolution, he would undertake, 
in the first place, to be very brief; and, 
in the second place, to spare the House 
any attempts on his part to be facetious. 
As a citizen of, perhaps, the most serious 
nation under the sun, he should be very 
much at a disadvantage if he attempted 
to enter the lists with the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. R. Power), in those 
sallies of a delightful humour which was 
supposed to be the inheritance of his 
race. In the third place, he would 
undertake that whatever he might say 
should contain nothing approaching to 
political acrimony or calculated to stir 
up Party acerbity. He proposed to rest 
his appeal on the truly liberal sense of 
the House, and on the ground of ex- 
pediency. He asked hon. Members on 
both sides whether it was expedient to 
depart on this occasion from the general 
custom initiated at a period of the history 
of that House which was not the least 
illustrious in its annals, and by one to 
whom the Party now in power owed a 
great part of the credit they had ac- 
quired in times past? He was told it 
was a pleasant sight in days of yore— 
those days of yore to which they had 
been often referred of late as being days 
when the debates and procedure of the 
House were conducted with greater de- 
corum and dignity—to see the Prime 
Minister come down and move the ad- 
journment of the House without exciting 
any hostilecomment. He could not help 
thinking that it was unfortunate that it 
should now fall to the lot of a private 
Member to do that which used to be so 
well done by the Leader of Her Majesty’s | 
Government. He had no wish, espe- 
cially in the absence of the Prime Minis- 
ter, to draw any invidious comparison 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
his distinguished Predecessor; but he 
thought it was to be regretted that that 
portion of the mantle of Elijah had not 
descended upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man which would have inspired him with 
a true and honourable sympathy with 
the legitimate pastime of the people. It 
would be in the recollection of hon. 
Members that last year the custom to 
which he had alluded had been broken 
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through; but the circumstances then 
were most exceptional. In the first 
place, the country had been plunged 
into an abyss of grief and shame by 
recent occurrences in Ireland; in the 
second place, the House was under the 
necessity of Frosting from day to day 
with the arduous and unpleasant duty 
of passing legislation of a most unpre- 
cedented character; and, in the third 
place, they were on the eve of a war 
which had now happily terminated. 
Last year it was understood that the fact 
of the Adjournment not being moved 
should not create a precedent ; and now 
that the circumstances were normal he 
asked the House to revert to its old 
practice. The arguments by which this 
Adjournment had been supported had 
never failed to commend themselves to 
the House, and especially to the present 
Parliament, which in 1880 carried the 
Motion by 285 to 115, and in 1881 by 
246 to 119. Heshould be surprised and 
disappointed if the numbers for the Ad- 
journment were lower this year. A 
special reason why heexpected the House 
to adjourn this year was that the Private 
Bill and other Select Committees had 
not yet re-assembled after the Whitsun 
Recess, so that there would be no ex- 
pense incurred in that way through de- 
ferring the Business of these Committees. 
The Government last night were able to 
make some progress in Supply, and the 
Bills down for to-morrow were of an in- 
significant and even of an undesirable de- 
scription. If the Speaker were prepared 
to take the Chair shortly after 12 to-mor- 
row, there was not the slightest chance of 
a House being made, and the only result 
would be that the right hon. Gentleman 
and the officials of the House would be 
imprisoned there until late in the after- 
noon. Therefore, he could not conceive 
any real or genuine opposition to the J el 

osal he hadto make. He supposed the 

on. Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) would voteagainstit; but 
he believed that the hon. Member would 
do so more from ignorance than interest. 
Perhaps the hon. Baronet was never at 
the Derby. [‘‘ Yes.” ] Well, then, he 
only went there to see what sort of a 
place it was, and very likely came back 
and said he was filled with shame and 
remorse. But he (Sir Henry Maxwell) 
had seen more Derbies, and more recent 
Derbies, than the hon. Baronet, and 
could assure him that it was by no 
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from the Derby in a state of inebriation, 
or wearing false noses and sticking dolls 
in their hats. The hon. Baronet had 
already had a double innings this year. 
In the first place, a horse called Zoedone 
won the Grand National; and, in the 
second place, the hon. Baronet him- 
self had secured a first place for Local 
Option. Then the hon. Member could 
not object to the Motion on the grouud 
that the Derby led to an undue consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquors, for if he did 
he would assuredly receive no support 
from his own side of the House. Ex- 
ample was better thanany amountof pre- 
cept, and he was credibly informed that 
at the great Liberal réunion which took 
place the other night at the Aquarium 
it took 2,500 bottles of champagne to 
assuage the thirst of 1,800 members of 
the Liberal Party. He had no doubt 
that many Members would go down to 
the Derby whether this Motion were car- 
ried or not, in spite of the maledictions 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle. The hon. Baronet was a master 
of malediction ; but the House had got 
so accustomed to his condemning inno- 
cent recreations that he did not think 
anyone could compete with him in the 
lists, unless it was the Cardinal of whom 
we read in the Jackdaw of Rheims, that 
he treated his enemies in much the same 
way as the hon. Baronet treated those 
who went to the racecourse— 
“ He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil, and wake in a 
fright ; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in 
drinking, 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in 
winking ; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in 
lying ; 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in 
flying, 
He cursed him in living, he cursed him in 


"= 

Never was heard such a terrible curse ! 
But what gave rise to no little surprise, 

Nobody seem’d one penny the worse!” 


He would not detain the House any 
longer, but would merely remind them 
that although the safty-valve was ap- 
parently but a small and insignificant 
portion of the steam-engine, and did not 
increase its power, yet it was a portion 
which could not be wisely dispensed 
with ; and he thought that by assenting 
to this Motion the House would find that 
the legislative engine would work more 
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smoothly and more effectively when they 
re-assembled after the short release 
which he asked for by this Motion. 

Mr. HENEAGE rose to second the 
Motion. He approved the proposal to 
adjourn, because the Wednesday on 
which the Derby was run was the one 
day in the Session on which every Mem- 
ber expected to be able to do whatever 
he might please. They could never be 
certain of any other day. They might 
have a Morning Sitting, or a Sitting on 
Saturday ; but the Derby Day had al- 
ways been a holiday, and wasmso treated 
in balloting for a Wednesday at the be- 
ginning of the Session. No one but 
a novice would think of taking that 
day for bringing forward any Motion. 
They ought not, all of a sudden, to re- 
fuse to give this holiday; and if in 
future years they were not to adjourn 
on the Derby Day, let it be settled at the 
beginning of the Session by a substan- 
tive Motion, so that they might all know 
what they had to expect. Many Mem- 
bers, it should be remembered, had 
made special arrangements in the belief 
that the House would adjourn. More 
than one hon. Member, for example, 
might wish to visit an eccentric relation 
from whom he had expectations; and it 
should be observed that if the House 
sat the eccentric relation would not know 
whether the Member was in the House, 
or at the Derby. Others had arranged 
to visit their constituents. [‘‘ Name!’’] 
Last year the noble Lord the late Viee 
President of the Council (Lord George 
Hamilton) made one of his greatest 
speeches to his constituents at Middlesex 
on the Derby Day. [Mr. Monx: Yes; 
but the House sat on that day] That 
was an accident, and the noble Lord 
could not have known the House would 
sit when he made his arrangements 
weeks before. He understood that 
a right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) intended to-morrow 
to criticize the Government at Wol- 
verhampton. That showed that there 
was a prevalent belief that there 
would be a holiday on the Derby 
Day. Some hon. Member said—‘ Let 
those go to the Derby who wish; 
but let the House sit for those who are 
willing to work.” That was all very 
well; but hon. Members who expressed 
that opinion ought not toforget how diffi- 
cult it might be to make a House. A 
fortnight ago the Speaker had to sit for 
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an hour before a House could be made 
on a Wednesday; and to-morrow he 
might have to sit for four hours, for the 
Adjournment could not be moved before 
4 o’clock, nor could a ‘‘ Count ”’ be effec- 
tive. It would not be fair to render the 
Speaker and the officials of the House 
liable to such weary waiting. He would 
appeal to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlisle—because he was a —_ 
supporter of Local Option; and woul 
ask him if the course he intended to 
pursue was not against all the principles 
of Local Option—if it was not opposed 
to all those principles that a small and 
obstinate minority — he did not say it 
offensively—should try and force their 
views upon the majority? That, he 
thought, was a strong argument why 
his hon. Friend should change his mind, 
and vote for the proposal on this occa- 
sion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the House, at its rising, do 
adjourn till Thursday.”—(Sir Herbert 
Maxwell.) 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
could assure his hon. Friend, who made 
the Motion in a very good humoured 
spirit, that he did not intend to talk 
about drink at all, and he did not wish 
to curse anybody either, as the hon. 
Gentleman seemed afraid he should do. 
He did not want to attack anybody ; 
but he wished to attack the evil system 
of that House giving its sanction to a 
great gambling festival. For some years 
past this Motion had been moved by 
different private Members—by the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) two or three years ago, and 
after that it fell into the hands of the 
Irish Members. He was not at all sur- 
prised that this Motion fell into the 
hands of Irish Members, because they 
made no secret of their opinions. They 
were straightforward, open, and honest. 
They cared nothing for the credit of that 
House; they would be glad to bring it 
into disrepute. [‘‘No, no!”] That 
was what they had actually said. They 
said that they were not there of their 
own wish, and that they were brought 
there. Therefore, he was not surprised 
that they supported a Motion of this 
kind, for they knew it made the House 
ridiculous. But he was surprised that 
the Motion should have fallen into the 
hands of one who had described himself 
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as a Representative of the “most serious 
nation under the sun.” His hon. Friend 
on his left (Mr. Heneage) said just now 
that horse-racing was very popular, and 
he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was not going 
to stand up and say that horse-racing, 
and all its concomitants, was not a most 
popular thing with the people of this 
country, because he knew it was popular 
with the aristocracy and the democracy, 
with Princes and peasants; and as to 
the newspapers, there was not even a 
family paper that did not devote columns 
and columns to the state of the ‘‘ odds” 
every day. He was pleading to-day for 
the minority. Of course, it was the 
system in this country that the majority 
should rule, and on questions of public 
good the minority must give way; but 
he did not think anyone could say 
this was a question in which the public 
good was very much involved. It was 
only a question of their own convenience 
and amusement; and he thought it 
would be more generous and candid if 
the majority of that House, strong as it 
was, had a little consideration for the 
feelings of others in this matter. They 
might call them prejudices; but it was 
one of those cases in which a strong ma- 
jority would be justified in taking the 
honourable course of paying attention 
to the views of the minority. He ob- 
jected to this Motion, as he had often 
done before, on this ground—that if 
they took a national step it should be 
for a national object; and he did not 
think they were justified in saying that 
horse-racing was a national object which 
should receive the sanction and imprs- 
matur of that House. He should oppose 
any steps of this sort. He should oppose 
the Adjournment, even if it had nothing 
to do with horse-racing. A great publie 
entertainment under the auspices of the 
‘‘Blue Ribbon Army” would win his 
hearty approval; but if anyone were to 
propose the Adjournment of the House 
in connection with that entertainment, 
he should oppose the Motion. He should 
say—‘‘ No; let us respect the feelings of 
the drunkards.” That would not be a 
national question, and he should object 
to the Adjournment for that, just as 
much as he did for the Derby. His 
hon. Friend opposite (Sir Herbert Max- 
well) was afraid he would come down 
on racing men. He was not going to 
do anything of the kind; for he knew 
that many racing men were as honour- 
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able as many Members of that House ; 
and the late Baron Rothschild, who 
knew a good deal about them, had said 
that racing men were as honest as gen- 
tlemen in the City—and he was inclined 
to agree with him in that. He would 
ask the House to remember what the 
law said about the gambling to which 
they would give their sanction if they 
should adjourn. From the time of Wil- 
liam III. until now, in all legislation 
concerning gambling, betting had been 
described as— 

“ Unlawful and deceitful, contributing very 


much to the encouragement of idleness and im- 
poverishment of the people ;”’ 


and the law, as laid down in the! Act 
ssed in the year 1868, was as fol- 
OWS :— 

‘* Every person playing or betting by way of 
wagering in any street, road, highway, or other 
open or public place, or in any place to which 
the public have or are permitted to have access, 
shall be deemed a rogue and vagabond within 
the true intent and meaning of the recited Act, 
and as such may be convicted and punished 
under the provisions of that Act.’’ 


He did not think that the House ought 
to adjourn in recognition of a sport 
which attracted ‘‘rogues and vaga- 
bonds,” to use the words of their own 
Act of Parliament. In a celebrated ar- 
ticle which appeared in Zhe Quarterly 
Review in 1833, giving a most wonderful 
account of the Turf in those days, the 
writer said— 

“Woe betide the day when Englishmen look 
lightly on such desperate inroads on public 
morals as have lately passed under their eyes on 
racecourses. Can this familiarity with robbers 
and robbing be without its influence on a rising 
generation? We say it cannot.”’ 


Hechallenged anyone whoknew anything 
about horse-racing—and there were 
plenty of them in the House—to say 
that the Turf was any better now than it 
was in 1833, when that article was 
written. He would be greatly surprised 
if those who knew it best did not say it 
was worse. It was in 1847 that this 
proposition to adjourn was first made in 
the House. Lord Palmerston was the 
first man who made it a Ministerial 
question; and it so went on until the 
great and good Tory Administration 
which was overthrown in 1880 came for- 
ward and said it would be no longer re- 
sponsible for moving the Adjournment, 
that it must be left to private Members 
to more the Adjournment for the Derby, 
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if it was to be moved at all. Now, he 
hoped they were going backwards in the 
right direction. They had got back to 
the time when it was moved by private 
Members, and he hoped to-night they 
should get to the time when it would be 
upset altogether. It was now out of 
the hands of the Government and the 
Leaders of the Opposition, and the House 
itself was responsible for what it did in 
the matter. His hon. Friend opposite (Sir 
Herbert Maxwell) touched very lightly 
upon one point of considerable import- 
ance. He hardly gave sufficient weight 
to the fact that last year the House did 
not adjourn. They broke through the 
evil practice, and what happened? They 
spent the day satisfactorily in discussing 
an Irish Bill. He saw the hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) shake his head ; 
but it was an Irish Bill he assured him. 
And who was any the worse? Those 
who wanted to go to the Derby went, 
and those who did not wish to go stayed 
here and attended to the Irish Bill, and 
they got on perfectly well without those 
Gentlemen who went to the race. The 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire did 
not go to the Derby last year. He 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) remembered him 
sitting on that Bench opposite like a 
martyr. He remembered the expression 
of his face. He looked as if he said— 
“Here am I, a patriot, attending to my 
duties ;”’ but he did not say where the 
right hon. Member for North Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. J. Lowther) had gone. He 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was sure that from 
that day to this the hon. Member had 
felt a better man for attending to his 
duty instead of his pleasure. There was 
also another reason why they should not 
adjourn on this occasion. They could 
not use the old argument about legisla- 
tive lassitude, because they only came 
back last night, and they were sure to 
have a ‘‘ Count out”’ to-night. Therefore 
it was absolutely impossible for hon. 
Members, with any face, to get up and 
say they were worn out, and really 
wanted a holiday. Another argument 
for adjournment was absent this year. 
It was usually said there was no Busi- 
ness. But this year there were 21 Orders 
cn the Paper. Most of them were of 
great importance, although not, perhaps, 
extremely interesting. One of them was 
an Ecclesiastical Bill. He saw the right 
hon. Member for Cambridge University 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) present. He was 
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sure that right hon. Gentleman would 
rather come down to the House and 
attend to an Ecclesiastical Bill than pass 
the day sitting on the Grand Stand. 
He was told the right hon. Gentleman 
had signed the ‘“ Whip” in favour of 
the Adjournment. That was utterly in- 
credible, and he could not believe it 
until the right hon. Gentleman got up in 
his place and stated that it was so. 
There was another reason why they 
should not adjourn. He supposed that 
they were all, except the Trish Members, 
interested in the usefulness and dignity 
of the House, and wished the House to 
be respected in the country. Did they 
think they could be said to be taking a 
step which would increase the respect of 
the country for the House, if they spent 
their time in passing Gambling Acts for 
the purpose of putting down suburban 
races, and punishing boys for playing 
pitch-and-toss on the streets, and then, 
by a large majority, adjourn for the pur- 
pose of taking part in the greatest gam- 
bling celebration in the whole world? 
He thought it would be more dignified 
to discourage all the gambling and row- 
dyism that went on at Epsom, and that 
they would show the greater moral 
courage in breaking through rather than 
in following a custom which in the course 
of a few years they were bound to regard 
as ‘‘more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance.” 

Mr. ST. AUBYN appealed to both 
sides of the House whether they were 
not wasting the time of the House by 
continuing that discussion, because he 
did not suppose that any Member’s vote 
would be influenced one way or the 
other, if they talked on that subject till 
midnight. The hon. Baronethad alluded 
to the Derby as a great gambling trans- 
action ; but if he were to go to the Stock 
Exchange he would find more gambling 
there every day than on the racecourse. 
He thought it would be much better 
that the House should at once proceed 
to a division. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he should 
not have risen to take part in the dis- 
cussion, had it not been that the oppo- 
sition to the Adjournment came from 
the side of the House in which “‘ Radi- 
cals most do congregate.” It seemed to 
him most undesirable that the idea 
should go forth that a supercilious dis- 
regard for the red letter days of the 
people’s almanack should be a cardinal 
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matter in the Radical creed. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) seemed to have an 
extraordinary opinion respecting the 
Derby. He really was under the im- 
pression that people did not drink 
down there; but that they engaged in 
gambling. [Sir Witrrm Lawson: I 
did not say that they did not drink.] He 
confessed he was surprised that the hon. 
Baronet should have made a speech on 
the subject without saying that they did 
drink. The hon. Baronet seemed to 
have evolved out of his moral conscious- 
ness the notion that the Derby, Drink, 
and the Devil were convertible terms. 
Now, some persons, no doubt, might go 
to the Derby to gamble; but everybody 
knew that, as a matter of fact, the occa- 
sion was regarded as a species of national 

icnic in the fresh air. And the hon. 

aronet should support it because it was 
essentially a democratic picnic ; because, 
for that one day at least, and in that one 
place in the Island, equality ruled su- 
preme—high and low, rich and poor, 
going out to enjoy the fresh air ; and if 
there was any boisterous hilarity among 
them, it was owing rather to natural 
good spirits than to alcoholic spirits. 
The hon. Baronet said that in adjourn- 
ing over to-morrow they would be pre- 
ferring pleasure to duty. No doubt 
there was a Cato-like air of rugged 
virtue in voting against the Adjourn- 
ment; but the constituencies were not 
quite such fools as some people in that— 
the Radical—part of the House took them 
to be. The constituencies were sure to 
take a pretty accurate measure of the 
fussy and spasmodic zeal of the Catos in 
that quarter of the House, who came 
down and voted on parade occasions like 
that, and thus attempted to assume a 
virtue though they knew they had it 
not. He asked hon. Gentlemen to 
look into the past. How many “Counts 
out”’ had there been? There had been 
at least a dozen this year. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Well, then, say half-a-dozen. Where 
were his hon. Friends then? Where 
was their zeal for the public cause then? 
He supposed they were dining, or en- 
gaged in some equally futile occupation 
—those eminent patriots! On the last 
Wednesday when the House met the 
Speaker sat in his Chair more than an 
hour before a sufficient number of Mem- 
Lers came down to make a House, and 
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o’clock things were not much better. 
Only about a dozen Members were & sei 
sent, and there was not a single zealous 
Cato among them ; they were composed 
of Whigs, Conservatives, and such 
like triflers; and the discussion was 
upon something relating to theatres. 
Even the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold)—perhaps one of the 
most [diligent ‘Members—would admit 
that they could hardly waste their time 
more if they all went to the Derby to- 
morrow than if a few of them sat, as 
they did on the occasion to which he 
had referred, when they carried on an 
idle discussion about places of amuse- 
ment, though he himself took part in it. 
He was told that they had passed two 
Bills; but even then he did not think 
the day had been very usefully spent. 
He did not think, therefore, that they 
would gain much by not adjourning for 
the Derby. He would vote for the 
Motion, not that he himself contem- 
plated. going to Epsom ; but many others 
might wish to go there, and might pre- 
fer that the House should not sit. There 
ought to be a sufficient amount of good- 
fellowship among them to induce them 
to adjourn if there was a feeling in its 
favour, even on the part of a minority, 
and if there was no particular Business 
likely to be done, as nobody supposed 
would be the case to-morrow. The hon. 
Member for Beaumaris (Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd) proposed to ask them to-morrow 
to look after the discipline of the 
Church; but that was hardly Business 
of a character to conflict with the desire 
to adjourn over to-morrow. Sometimes 
they adjourned because some Members 
wished to go to church; others wished 
to adjourn to go to the Derby; and 
surely those were matters in which they 
should give and take a little. He sup- 
ported the Adjournment on its own 
merits, because it recognized the sound 
principle that life was not to consist 
entirely of toiling and moiling. All 
work and no play was a fallacious and 
pernicious doctrine, and one which, if 
preached by Radicals, would alienate 
from them support throughout the coun- 
try. He viewed the Motion in the light 
of a graceful recognition of the people. 
It was not a question of rich men, but 
of all men going to the Derby; andj it 
was a recognition, also, of the equally 
sound princip!e that life had its pleasures 
as well as its duties. 
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"13 East India 


Sm EDWARD COLEBRUOKE said, 
he would not detain the House. He 
merely wished to throw out a suggestion 
which might be worthy of consideration 
in another year. When he first entered 
Parliament there was no Adjournment 
over the Derby Day, because the House 
always met in the evening. It did not 
always follow that the House met in the 
evening ; but he remembered that on one 
occasion Sir Robert Peel passed, on the 
evening of a Derby Day, many of the 
clauses of one of his Commercial Bills. 
He suggested that in another year the 
Government might arrange for the House 
to meet in the same way, to expedite 
one of the measures on which they, or 
some private Members, had set their 
hearts. He thought this practice of 
Adjournment was discreditable to the 
House. It ought to be remembered 
that important Business had to be done 
in Private Bill Committees. There was 
no other Court in London which ad- 
journed on the Derby Day; and why 
should the House of Commons not sit 
also? If they did not wish to sit at 
12 o’clock they could meet at 4. He 
thought it might be considered whether 
there should not be such an alteration 
of the Standing Orders as would allow 
Committees to sit even if the House 
adjourned. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
simply rose to point out that the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) rested upon 
an unsound basis, for he had assumed 
that the majority of the people of this 
country indulged in the pastime of horse- 
racing; but neither he, nor any other 
speaker, had proved, or had attempted 
to prove, this position. He (Mr. James 
Howard) utterly denied its existence. 
He had, for 30 years, lived near to a 
racecourse, and could say that not one- 
tenth of the people of the neighbour- 
hood ever attended the races; nor did a 
fiftieth, and, perhaps, not one in a hun- 
dred of the people of the Metropolis, 
had ever attended the Derby. Nor were 
the supporters of the Adjournment the 
sole lovers of sport or amusements, as 
they imagined. Like hundreds of other 
men fond of horses and genuine sport, 
he had a great contempt for racing, and 
for the specimens of men it produced. 
He saw no reason for the Adjournment 
of the House, more especially upon a 
false assumption. He should certainly 
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vote against the Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 185; Noes 
85: Majority 100.—(Div. List, No. 97.) 


EAST INDIA (FINANCIAL STATEMENT). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER, in rising to 
move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is de- 
sirable that the statement of the financial affairs 
of India should be made at a period of the 
Session when it can be fully discussed,” 
said, he wished to point out that it had 
been the habit of successive Govern- 
ments, for a long course of years, ex- 
cept upon the occurrence of some par- 
ticularly urgent circumstances, to put off 
the introduction of the Indian Budget 
until the Appropriation Bill was brought 
forward just before the close of the 
Session, when it was impossible to afford 
any adequate opportunity for its discus- 
sion. He had made the same Motion 
in 1878, when he was supported by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
and the Postmaster General (Mr. Faw- 
cett). At that time he stated to the 
House that the Budget had been con- 
stantly brought forward in the Dog Days. 
He quoted from Hansard the dates be- 
tween 1858, when the Company was 
abolished, and 1873, when he addressed 
the House. Since then there had been 
no improvement. In 1873 the Budget 
was brought in on July 31, the Proro- 
gation being on August 5; in 1874, 
August 3, the Prorogation being August 
7; in 1875, August 9, the Prorogation 
being the 13th; in 1876, August 10, the 
Prorogation being the 15th; 1877 was 
an improvement, as it was brought in 
on June 21; but in 1878 it was August 
13, the Prorogation being on the 16th ; 
1879 was, again, an improvement, as it 
came on on May 22, and was twice 
adjourned ; 1880 was the Dissolution, 
and it was brought in on August 17, 
three weeks before the end of the Ses- 
sion; but in 1881 itwas August 21, the 
Prorogation being on the 27th; and in 
1882, August 14, the Prorogation being 
the 18th. Againstthatsystem protests had 
been made over and over again, without 
effect, by the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Postmaster General (Mr. Faw- 
cett), and by other eminent authorities 
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in that House, who were deeply in- 
terested in the affairs of India; and he 
would, therefore, appeal most earnestly 
to Her Majesty’s Government toseriously 
consider whether something could not 
be done to remedy what appeared to him 
to be a scandal. The existing system 
not only prevented the House from taking 
that interest which it ought to take in 
the affairs of India, but it was a direct 
violation of the pledges given by many 
eminent men, when the Government of 
India was transferred from the East 
India Company to the Crown. Great as 
was the importance of the Business 
erae- upon that House, he could not 

elp feeling that it owed almost as great 
a duty to the people of India; and it was 
for that reason he ventured most humbly 
to submit the Resolution, of which he 
had given Notice, to the judgment of 
the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is de- 
sirable that the statement of the financial affairs 
of India should be made at a period of the Ses- 
sion when it can be fully discussed.’’—(Mr. R. 
N. Fowler.) 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL, in rising 
to move, as an Amendment, that the 
Indian Budget should be ‘referred to 
a Select Committee, and after exami- 
nation properly discussed by the House,” 
said, he very much sympathized with 
the views of the hon. Member for the 
City of London (Mr. R. N. Fowler), and 
heartily wished it were possible to attain 
the end desired by him; but, in the pre- 
sent state of the Business of the House, 
he did not think there was any prospect 
of inducing the House at large to apply 
itself to the difficult question of Indian 
finance. Most certainly there was no 
hope of such an eventuality occurring 
during the present Session ; and, there- 
fore, his (Sir George Campbell’s) Amend- 
ment was moved with a view to re- 
ducing the hon. Member’s Motion to a 
more practical form. It was very de- 
sirable that there should be, in this 
country, some authority charged with 
the duty of reviewing, to a certain ex- 
tent, the Indian Budget. There was 
one authority to whom that function 
might be considered to appertain, and 
that was the Council of the Secretary 
of State; but that body worked in the 
dark, and under an extremely dubious 
Act, and he did not think they exercised 
any sufficient control over the finances 
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of India. But there were also other 
reasons why it was impossible for the 
House at large to deal satisfactorily 
with the finances of India. He was of 
opinion that Parliament had too much 
centralized the affairs of that great 
Empire in one Legislative Chamber; the 
House was consequently overburdened 
with work, and if it was to undertake 
the duty now proposed, that work could 
not possibly be adequately performed. 
That House, moreover, was not compe- 
tent to deal with many of the questions 
involved in Indian finance. It was not 
desirable, in his opinion, that a very 
minute and active control should be 
exercised over the finances of India by 
that House; but, on the other hand, he 
did think it was desirable that, as Par- 
liament had the duty of controlling the 
finances of the Empire, the review of 
the Indian finances should not be re- 
duced to an utter farce, as it usually 
was. It should be real and useful in 
some shape; and the only way to make 
it so would be to refer it to a Select 
Committee of capable men, to whom 
those accounts could be submitted, and 
thoroughly reviewed, so that there might 
be an effective and useful debate upon a 
Report to be presented to the House. 
It was necessary that something of that 
kind should be done in justice to the 
Government of India, who, carrying on 
their functions a long way off, were 
subject to misrepresentation ; and it was 
desirable that there should be an im- 
partial tribunal which would deal with 
the accounts, and would shield the Go- 
vernment of India from the injury and 
injustice occasioned by unintelligent de- 
bates in the House and comments in the 
Press. The recent Motion of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) was, in his opinion, of the 
nature of an attack upon Lord Ripon, 
although it was not framed with that 
view. [Cries of ‘‘Order!’”’] It was a 
Motion which spoke of Lord Ripon as 
the most extravagant Governor General 
we ever had; and, in a speech the 
other night, the hon. Member again 
charged Lord Ripon with extravagance. 
It seemed to him (Sir George Campbell) 
that charges of extravagance in regard 
to India were the burden of all the 
speeches in that House upon India ; but 
such charges were founded not upon de- 
tails, but upon generalities, and totals 
in matters of finance were exceedingly 
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misleading. If the Indian Budget were 
considered by a Select Committee, it 
seemed to him that it would be shown 
that in Lord Ripon’s Government there 
had been no extravagance whatever, and 
that the charge was totally unfounded ; 
and that not only in finance, but in other 
matters, Lord Ripon had been a most 
careful man, and that he had been sup- 
ported bya most careful Financial Minis- 
ter, Major Baring. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE rose to Order,, 
and said, he understood that the debate 
on his Motion had been adjourned. He 
asked whether the hon. Member was in 
Order in discussing that Motion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber (Sir George Campbell) was clearly 
out of Order in referring to a former 
debate in the present Session. He could 
notdothat. The administration of Lord 
Ripon was not now the Question before 
the House. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
must apologize for trespassing against 
the Rules of the House. He believed, 
if the Motion before the House was 
amended as he suggested, the House 
would be in a position to judge more 
fairly of the conduct of the Government 
of India. 

Mz. R. T. REID seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “fully,” and insert the words “ re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, and after 
examination properly.” — (Sir George 
Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘fully’ stand part of the Question.” 


GeveraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he thought both proposals to bring 
on an Indian debate at an earlier period 
of the Session, and to refer the Budget 
of India to a Select Committee, were 
well deserving the attention of the 
House,. and that they were simply re- 
quired in fairness to India. They had 
too long allowed the Indian Budget to 
be taken at the end of the Session; and 
he thought the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. R. N. Fowler) 
ought to be carried. The materials 
needed for considering the financial 
state of India had been in this country 
ever since the beginning of April, so 
that ample time existed long before the 
end of the Session to discuss the affairs. 
of India in conyection with finance. 
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He also thought, before the House 
was asked to consider the complicated 
and often-changed systems of Indian 
accounts, that it would be a wise mea- 
sure to appoint a Standing Committee to 
examine the Indian accounts every year, 
and report to the House. At present, 
in consequence of the changes which 
had been effected in the accounts of 
India, it was impossible to compare the 
present figures with those of former 
years. He hoped the House would 
adopt both Motions. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he doubted 
whether that House could be said, in 
any sense, to be a proper tribunal to 
consider the finances of India, for the 
officials in India were the proper per- 
sons to do that; but if it were to 
be resolved that it should do so at 
all, the Indian Budget ought to be 
laid before it early in the Session, in 
order that the discussion upon them 
might be a real and a practicalone. He 
was afraid, however, that the Expen- 
diture of India would never receive criti- 
cal revision at the hands of that House, 
because any change in it must, of ne- 
cessity, increase the charges borne by 
this country. There were very few hon. 
Members who were acquainted with 
India; and if they took to cutting down 
the expenditure they would cut down 
in the wrong place. It was the expen- 
diture in England, on account of India, 
that required to be looked into. He be- 
lieved that a great deal too much was 
charged for the support of depdts of the 
Army, which should be an Imperial 
charge. The Indian people were not 
represented in that House; and what he 
would like to see would be a Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the 
relative portions borne by India and this 
country of the charges made at home for 
India. If competent financial officials 
were brought from India and put on the 
Commission, who would carefully scru- 
tinize the charges upon the Army, India 
Office, and the contracts for stores sent 
out to India, a very substantial reduction 
would, he believed, be made, especially 
in regard to stores, and the India Office, 
a Department in which the people of 
India did not believe. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS said, he was afraid 
that, judging from the appearance of 
the House at that moment, when the 
House began to discuss Indian questions 
on the eve of the Derby, Indiastooda bad 
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chance against the Derby. They talked 
about India being a matter of great inte- 
rest to the House of Commons; but no 
one who looked round the House an hour 
ago, and would look round it now, would 
consider that the 600 English Members 
who adorned the House had any con- 
nection with the great Dependency 7,000 
or 8,000 miles away. He was very much 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. R.N. Fowler), however, for bring- 
ing forward the Motion, as it gave them 
the opportunity of being able to say 
how much some of the Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government, at any rate, 
wished the Resolution could be put in 
force practically, and at once. He was 
not at all sure that it would not have 
been the best plan, and that they would 
have made some practical progress, if 
they had taken up that Tuesday even- 
ing with a preliminary discussion on two 
or three questions relating to the Indian 
Budget. They could thus, at any rate, 
have got through some of the work 
which would come before them at a 
later period of the Session; but if the 
Indian Budget had been proposed that 
night, he was afraid there would not 
have been more hon. Members present 
than there now were. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Macfarlane) had 
advocated the appointment of a Royal 
Commission for the purpose of examin- 
ing, amongst other things, into the 
stores, and had recommended the ap- 
pointment of Indian officials on the 
Commission. But the Indian Council 
was composed of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service; and 
they, and the authorities at the India 
Office, were the purchasers of the stores. 
If they were to do away with the India 
Office, the total saving would be only 
£218,000 a-year, which would not make 
any material difference to the finances 
of India. With regard to stores, he very 
much doubted, if they were bought 
otherwise than by the India Office, they 
could be got at anything like the same 
price, for the loss on the metallic ex- 
change would have to be added to the 

rice. The date of the Indian Budget 

eing brought forward in the House de- 
pended on three things—first, on the 
time the Statement was made in India, 
and, consequently, when it reached this 
country ; secondly, on the progress of 
Public Business in the House; and, 
thirdly, on the financial necessities of 
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India. They might, so far as regarded 
the time the Budget was presented in 
India, have the Statement laid before 
the House by the 20th or 25th of May, for 
he had already revised it; and he hoped 
that such portions of it as had reached 
this country would be in the hands of 
Members within the next three days, as 
it was in the hands of the printer. With 
regard to the progress of Business in 
the House, if hon. Members would de- 
vote themselves to getting through the 
Business as fast as they could, and if 
the hon. Gentleman opposite would use 
his utmost influence with his Friends to 
persuade them to assist the Government 
in expediting the Business, and not to 
delay, more than they could possibly 
help, any of the questions which were 
immediately pressing for settlement, 
there was no doubt that the Govern- 
ment would be able to fix a day not 
later than the middle of July for the 
discussion of the Indian Budget; and 
no one would be more rejoiced to have 
it discussed at that time than he should 
himself. But, unless that were done, he 
was afraid the Indian Budget would 
naturally go the way it had gone before. 
He was in hopes, however, that the 
Standing Committees would enable them 
to get through with the work more 
quickly than hitherto, and, if they kept 
in the temper in which they appeared 
to be to-night, that the Indian Budget 
would come on at an earlier period than 
had been the case for some considerable 
time. The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) wished a Select 
Committee appointed, which should exa- 
mine into the accounts as they were pre- 
sented to the House of Commons. The 
question naturally arose—What could 
that Committee do? What would be 
the use of appointing such a Commit- 
tee? It would really be a Committee 
of Examination and Record, without 
effective or practical powers, and, there- 
fore, not of much service. It would 
examine the accounts; but it could not, 
as the Public Accounts Committee did 
now, send for those who framed the 
Estimates. It would be obliged to take 
the accounts as they were presented, 
and give a sort of record of them—a 
sanction, as it were, to the accounts; 
and if, by that means, they were to ar- 
rive at a much better state of feeling 
in that House with regard to Indian 
matters, there was ao doubt it would 
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be a very considerable advantage. 
But it did not seem to him that that 
would be the result. With regard 
to the Amendment, if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy was not satisfied 
with the accounts as they would shortly 
be presented, he (Mr. J. K. Cross) 
should then, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, have no objection to consider whe- 
ther it would not be desirable to appoint 
a Select Committee, as was proposed, in 
the hope that it might make some sug- 
gestions with regard to the framing of 
the accounts; although he did not be- 
lieve that such a Committee would re- 
sult in good to India, or in advantage to 
the House of Commons generally. The 
accounts this year certainly showed a 
very great change in form, but little 
change in matter; and the Expenditure 
did not appear to have grown very 
materially. There was only one point 
he should like to mention to the House. 
There was a great deal of misapprehen- 
sion in the way hon. Members looked at 


-the question of Indian Expenditure. It 


was said—‘‘ Look at your Indian Ex- 
penditure; it is going up at an enor- 
mous rate. The Statistical Abstract of 
10 years ago shows that it was 
£46,000,000, and now it is£76,000,000.” 
Hon. Members might just as well point 
to the increased expenditure of the great 
Railway Companies. From the way they 
spoke of Indian Expenditure they left 
people to understand that the taxation 
had gone up in the same ratio; but he 
maintained that there was no ground 
for such an inference. It was a mistake 
to divorce expenditure and taxation, as 
was frequently done. He would just 
put before the House the principal 
heads of Revenue in India during the 
last few years—Land, Salt, Assessed 
Taxes, Provincial Rates, Customs, 
Stamps, and Registration. Instead of 
being £76,000,000, the total amount 
raised yearly by taxation from these 
sources in the three years ending 1874 
was £37,000,000 sterling; in the three 
years ending 1882 it was £41,000,000 ; 
the revised Estimate of 1882-3 gave a 
taxation of £39,600,000; and the Budget 
Estimate for 1883-4 was £39,700,000. 
These figures showed a distinct reduc- 
tion, as compared with 1881-2, of about 
£2,000,000 a-year. When hon. Mem- 
bers came to look a little further into 
these figures, and to examine them fully 
and impartially, they would find that 
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Indian finance was not in the miserable 
condition in which it was supposed to 
be. When these accounts were put be- 
fore them in the way in which they 
would be put before them in the future, 
he did not think they should need any 
Committee to explain them. He was 
very happy to be able to accept, in a 
practical sense, so far as he could, the 
Resolution of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. R. N. Fowler) ; but he did not 
think it was necessary to accept that of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Kirk- 
caldy, because, as he had indicated, he 
believed the accounts, when presented, 
would be found perfectly intelligible and 
satisfactory. He was sure that when 
these accounts found their way into the 
hands of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
he would be ready to compliment the 
Indian authorities, and thank those who 
were present at the India Office for the 
change which had been effected. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he had 
heard, with very great regret, the ob- 
servation of the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for India (Mr. 
J. K. Cross), that the House was not in- 
terested in Indian affairs. He (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) had always entertained the 
belief that this country felt deeply inte- 
rested in Indian affairs, and that it de- 
sired its Representatives in that House 
to show a much greater interest in them 
than had been the case hitherto; and 
one reason why the House did not evince 
more interest in them was, because the 
Government itself gave the House so 
little encouragement. He would re- 
mind hon. Members that when, a day 
or two since, an hon. Member endea- 
voured to bring forward a subject of 
great importance to India, two attempts 
were made on the opposite side to count 
out the House. He thought the House 
was deeply indebted to his hon. Friend 
who had moved the Resolution (Mr. R. 
N. Fowler) for bringing this matter 
before it, because the way in which the 
House dealt with the affairs of India 
was nothing shortofascandal. Although 
he was ready to admit that blame at- 
tached to both Parties of the House in 
this matter, yet it was of great import- 
ance that both should co-operate in the 
future in an endeavour to get the In- 
dian Budget discussed at an earlier 
period of the Session; and on this 
point he was glad to hear what had 
fallen from the Under Secretary of State 
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for India; but it was idle for him to 
say that anything which hon. Mem- 
bers on the Opposition side of the 
House could do would secure this ob- 
ject; because, if all the Government 
measures now under consideration were 
disposed of, others would be brought 
forward; and he feared that unless the 
Government showed a determination to 
act differently than they had done 
hitherto, the Indian Budget would again 
be postponed to the end of the Session. 
As to the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Camp- 
bell), he confessed he did not like the 
idea of a Committee, because it would 
take the responsibility off the House. 
The only way to reduce Indian Expendi- 
ture was for the House resolutely and 
continually to say that economy should be 
observed ; and then the Governor Gene- 
ral, whoever he might be, would un- 
doubtedly turn his attention to the sub- 
ject and carry it out by a firm and con- 
sistent policy. He welcomed, however, 
with great satisfaction, what the Govern- 
ment had said in regard to the original 
Motion—that they did accept it in a 
desire to bring the Indian Budget for- 
ward at atime when it could be properly 
discussed ; and he trusted that an effort 
would be made this year to carry it 
out. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he deeply re- 
gretted that the Government did not 
see their way to accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell), because there were, 
he conceived, many points, not only with 
regard to finance, but to policy, in which 
a Select Committee on this question 
could do useful service. It was only in 
that way that they could arrive at the 
reasons why certain items had been un- 
duly swelled. A great and growing in- 
terest was felt in this matter, both in 
the House and in the country; and the 
Government would doubtless see that it 
was wise and prudent to encourage dis- 
cussion upon it. He also thought it im- 

ortant that ample time should be given 
or the discussion of the Indian Budget, 
as underlying Indian finance were many 
questions of policy which required to be 
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dealt with in detail. He trusted the new 
method of keeping the accounts would 
rove more satisfactory than those which | 
ad preceded it. 
Mr. WARTON said, he should be) 
sorry if an impression prevailed that no 
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hon. Member of the House was entitled 
to say anything about Indian questions 
unless he was an expert, because it was 
the duty of hon. Members to make them- 
selves acquainted with all the Business 
that came before the House; and the 
best way in which they could make 
themselves acquainted with Indian Busi- 
ness was for the Government to bring 
forward the Indian Budget at an earlier 
date. Both Parties were to blame, toa 
certain extent, in this matter. His ex- 
perience extended no further than the 
present Parliament; but he knew that 
in 1881 and 1882 repeated promises 
were made to bring on the subject 
earlier, and were not fulfilled. Although 
the Government had accepted the Reso- 
lution of his hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. R. N. Fowler), 
yet the manner in which they had done 
so seemed to convey the fact that there 
was an impression on their minds that 
their first duty was to push forward cer- 
tain measures of legislation, to the neg- 
lect of their real duty, the consideration 
of English and then Indian taxation and 
finance; and they seemed to throw 
blame and reproach on hon. Members on 
that side of the House because, in op- 
posing such measures, they were delay- 
ing the bringing forward of the Indian 
Budget. He protested against that, and 
contended that the course pursued in 
regard to those matters should be re- 
versed. He thought the Government 
should do the real Business of the coun- 
try before they engaged in those wonder- 
ful schemes of legislation which broke 
down year after year. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he could wish that the House took a 
greater interest than it did in Indian 
affairs. The difficulty in the way of the 
proposal of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) 
was that the number of Members of this 
House having knowledge of Indian 
affairs was so small, that it would be 
quite impossible for the Indian Budget 
to undergo the survey which the hon. 
Member proposed, without taking evi- 
dence on the points that might be raised. 
An inquiry had been conducted, some 
time ago, by the right hon. Gentleman 


, whonow presided over the Postal Depart- 


ment (Mr. Fawcett). That Committee 


‘had laid some valuable information 


before the House, but no practical 
result had followed; and if there was 
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to be any inquiry again, it ought to be 
gone into with some definite object. He, 
for one, was very anxious that some 
light should be thrown upon the checks 
that existed upon Indian Expenditure at 
home. He did not think any ade- 
quate check could be imposed by the 
House of Commons, which was so much 
occupied with home affairs; and the 
Indian Council worked in the dark, so 
that the country really did not know 
what was the nature of itslabours. For 
that reason, inquiry into Indian taxa- 
tion and finance was certainly necessary, 
and the time had arrived when it should 
be made into thecheck athome. It was 
now more than 20 years since a great 
change was carried out in the Govern- 
ment of India. Before that, there was 
a very efficient check upon expenditure. 
The East India Company, from their 
business habits, and from motives of 
interest—for their dividend depended 
upon it—kept a very keen eye upon the 
expenditure of every rupee in the country, 
and that with great effect. At the same 
time, it must be admitted that, in those 
days, the public works were starved, while 
the result was now rather the other way. 
He concurred in the hope that the Indian 
accounts would yet be presented to the 
House in a manner that all could under- 
stand. Formerly they were intelligible ; 
but they were not so now, partly, per- 
haps, because the capital and annual 
accounts were not given together in a 
clear way. He also thought it was most 
desirable that, after the interval that 
had elapsed since the great change to 
which he referred, the public should 
be informed as to the manner in which it 
had worked. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was glad 
that a promise had been given that this 
very important subject would be brought 
on as early as possible. The only way 
to insure the matter of Indian finance 
and Estimates being brought forward 
earlier in the Session was for the Indian 
people to take up the matter themselves, 
and, by expressing their opinions upon 
it, to make it of sufficient importance 
that the House of Commons would not 
neglect todo so. He believed that, if 
that were done, before five years elapsed 
questions relative to India and Indian 
finance would be dominant topics in the 
House of Commons. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment in con- 
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sideration of the promise that had been 
made by the Government. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
it is desirable that the statement of the financial 
affairs of India should be made at a period of 
the Session when it can be fully discussed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—" 0-o— 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[But 140.] 


(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Courtney.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he wished 
to point out that the Bill provided for a 
larger expenditure than had ever been 
known for the Civil Service within recent 
years. On the second reading notice 
had been taken of that fact; but no in- 
formation had been given by any Mem- 
ber of the Government, nor had any 
indication been afforded of the intention 
of the Government seriously to consider 
the very great growth of the public 
national expenditure as regarded the 
Civil Service Estimates. He did not 
know whether the House and country 
were to understand that the Government 
admitted that it was not in their power 
to reduce the expenditure, and that 
there was no defence to be made for the 
continuous and steady growth that had 
taken place within the last three years. 
If that was the case, he had nothing more 
to say. He had himself ventured to draw 
attention to the circumstances under 
which that increase had occurred. Such 
an increase was not consistent with the 
professions with which the Government 
took Office—professions of economy and 
retrenchment. The allegations which 
had been advanced to this effect, and 
which had met with no response from the 
Government, were of a grave character, 
and deserved the serious consideration 
of the Government and of the country. 
But no such consideration had been 
given bythe Government. At any rate, 
he thought it was his duty to enter a 
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protest against that continued increase 
of expenditure, and against what he con- 
sidered the unusual course of refraining 
in that House from giving any explana- 
tion of the cause of the expenditure, or 
any assurance that the Government 
would endeavour to prevent its growth. 
These Estimates, which found their ex- 
pression in the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill, were not the Estimates of 
Parliament and the country, but the 
Estimates of the Government—the Esti- 
mates presented to the British Parlia- 
ment by the Government on their re- 
sponsibility, and therefore they had a 
right to hold the Government, wholly 
and individually, responsible for them ; 
and it was only on that footing that he 
made an appeal once more to the Go- 
vernment to state whether it was their 
intention to exercise the control which 
ought to be exercised over the public 
finances ; and whether it was their in- 
tention to resist the demands which had 
been made upon them from various 
sources for increased expenditure; or 
whether they proposed to court popu- 
larity by allowing the lavish expendi- 
ture of public money which appeared 
now to be made? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the Bill had come on at avery 
unexpected hour ; and it was unfortunate 
that neither his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Chil- 
ders) nor his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) were in 
their places to answer the right hon. 
Gentleman. He (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) was under the impression that, 
both on the Financial Statement and on 
the Motion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), the 
views of the Government, as regarded 
expenditure, had been very fully stated; 
and he thought that, therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman was hardly justified in 
saying that the House had been left in 
the dark as regarded the opinion of the 
Government on the matter. The obser- 
vations of the right hon. Gentleman 
were of so general a character, that he 
thought he was scarcely able at that time 
to make any fitting reply to them. As 
to the increase of expenditure in the 
country, there was no doubt that, in 
many Departments of the State, which 
corresponded with the growth of the 
nation, a reduction in the expenditure 
was not possible; and, as regarded an- 
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other class of expenditure, no doubt the 
Government had admitted that it was 
possible and desirable that economy 
should be effected, and had taken into 
consideration the possibility of the House 
and the Government being assisted in 


Revenue Bill. 


that object. But he must point out that 
the Government required the support 
not only from those on his side of the 
House, but from those on both sides; 
and he was sorry the Government had 
not always received the assistance of 
hon. and right hon. Gentlenien opposite, 
as was shown by the fact that a recent 
proposal in favour of economy was al- 
most unanimously rejected on the other 
side of the House. After what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), he had hopes that 
such a proceeding would not occur again. 
He did not enter into the merits of the 
question; but this Bill did go in the 
direction of economy, and there were 
proposals which had emanated from the 
other side of the House which would 
tend very greatly to increase the Public 
Expenditure. It would be impossible 
for him, entirely unprepared as he was, 
to enter with any advantage into the 
important subject raised; and he only 
regretted that this Bill had not come 
forward at a time when those in charge 
of it could have answered: any observa- 
tion made by the right hon. Gentlemar 
opposite. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR contended that 
the Government, and the Government 
alone, must be held responsible for the 
Expenditure of the country, and that the 
House of Commons shov!d make it a 
principle that the Government of the 
day, from whichever side it came, should 
themselves be responsible for the Expen- 
diture. The Expenditure of the late 
Government might have been reckless, 
as had been alleged by hon. Members 
on the opposite side of the House; but 
it was far exceeded by their Successors ; 
and he must protest against the Go- 
vernment taking such an opportunity of 
throwing upon the Opposition some of 
the responsibility that rested, and must 
rest, entirely upon themselves. 

Mr. WARTON also repudiated the 
attempt to fix this responsibility upon 
Conservative Members. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that, seeing 
neither of the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government present who were most con- 
cerned in the Bill, in order to give them 
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an opportunity of replying to the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) he would move the Adjournment 
of the Debate. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Biggar.) 

The House proceeded to a Division, 
and Mr. Speaker stated he thought the 
Noes had it; and, his decision being 
challenged, he directed the Ayes to 
stand up in their places, and nine Mem- 
bers only having stood up, the Speaker 
declared the Noes had it. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Birley, Sir William 
M‘Arthur, Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. Walter 
James, Mr. Charles Ross.) 


[BILL 51.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Stevenson.) 

Mr. WARTON, in opposing the Mo- 
tion, said, he had to complain that it 
came upon the House by surprise, inas- 
much as hon. Members knew not, as 
yet, how the Government were going to 
vote on the question; whether they 
were, as a whole, going to support, or 
whether one-half of them were going to 
support, and the other half to vote 
against it, just to show to the country 
that there was no strength or backbone 
whatever in the present Administration. 
In fact, no one could tell on what prin- 
ciple they acted. They knew not from 
what Her Majesty’s Ministers would 
abstain, in order to secure the votes of a 
fanatical section of the House of Com- 
mons. They were, as a weak Govern- 
ment, ready to give way to everything 
that was forced upon them. Although 
that was the case with the Government, 
he hoped the House would stand firm, 
and not let the whole administration of 
the country get into the hands of the 
fanatical Party. The Bill itself was a 
short one, but its object was very large. 


It meant this—that every place in Eng- | 


land for the sale by retail of intoxicating 


liquors should be shut up for the whole | 
day upon Sunday, except for the accom- | lected that these men rented only one or 
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modation of the bond fide traveller. No 
proposal could be more monstrous than 
that. It amounted to this—that the 
whole population of the country should 
be prevented from tasting a glass of 
beer upon Sunday, because a set of men, 
who knew neither their wants nor their 
habits, were of opinion it was not good 
for them. Surely that was a question 
which each man ought to have the right 
of deciding for himself, without being 
dictated to by anyone else. However, as 
he said before, it was unnecessary to go 
into the merits of the Bill at any length 
until they saw what course Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intended to adopt. 
He firmly believed that, if they gave a 
proposal so absurd and so monstrous the 
least countenance or support, their con- 
duct would be received with an indig- 
nant spirit by the country, and the con- 
sequences might beof a seriouscharacter. 
They had all seen how the Government, 
on a recent occasion, gave way to mob 
law. He had no wish to see them sub- 
jected a second time to the same degra- 
dation; and, therefore, he hoped they 
would recollect what a mob did some 
years ago, in Hyde Park, in consequence 
of the passing of what was called Lord 
Robert Grosvenor’s Act. For his own 
part, he could not see what right any 
man, or any set of men, had to prevent 
their fellow-citizens from taking their 
refreshments whenever they required 
them. Take the opposite side, and sup- 
pose the advocates of the licensed vic- 
tuallers’ trade brought in a Bill, making 
it compulsory on every teetotaller to 
drink a quart of whisky each day, what 
an outery would be made about it. It 
would not be one whit more monstrous 
or absurd than this proposal. Still, they 
deserved it, and he, for one, would have 
no commiseration for them. What he 
complained of was, that this was class 
legislation of the bitterest and most 
cruel kind. Those who proposed it, 
however, knew neither the rights nor 
the necessities of hard-working men. 
There were, in London, thousands of 
men in the position of clerks, living in 
lodgings, who had no cellars to which 
to resort, like the advocates of this mea- 
sure, for a supply of generous wine, 
which they drank to keep their own 
spirits up, while they denied those hard- 
working men the right of living like 
ordinary Christians. It should be recol- 
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two rooms, where it was impossible they 
could have a supply of beverage in store. 
If, then, one of these men wanted a glass 
of beer on Sunday, they drove him to 
get it on Saturday evening and keep it 
overnight, and drink it stale upon Sun- 
day. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after Seven 
o’clock till Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 24th May, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Brtus—First Reading— 
Customs and Inland Revenue*; Public 
Health (Scotland) Provisional Order (Fraser- 
burgh Waterworks) * (63). 

Second Reading—Legitimacy Declaration Act, 
1858, Amendment * (38), Order discharged. 
Committee—Report—Prevention of Crime (Ire- 
land) Act (1882) Amendment (Audience of 
Solicitors) * (84) ; Medical Act (1858) Amend- 

ment * (52). 

Third Reading—Glebe Loans (Ireland) Acts 

Amendment * (35), and passed. 


Their Lordships met;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 24th May, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]—Surrix—considered in Committee 
—Army Estimates, Votes 2 to 6. 

Private Brits (by Order)—Second Reading— 
East and West India Dock. 

Considered as amended—Exeter, Teign Valley, 
and Chagford Railway ; Windsor, Ascot, and 
Aldershot Railway. 

Pusuic Brits—Ordered—Tramways Provisional 
Orders (No. 4) (South Shields, &c.) *. 

First Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
it Order (Limerick Waterworks) * 

197]. 
a } Reading — Medals [188]; Copyright * 
141]. 

Select Committee—First Report—Crown Lands *. 

Committee — Report — Poor Law Conferences * 
[187]. 


alr. Warton 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—-0eo— 


EXETER, TEIGN VALLEY, AND CHAG. 
FORD RAILWAY BILL (dy Order), 


CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now considered.”— 
(Mr. Dodds.) 


Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
begged to move the re-committal of the 
Bill. The House would remember that, 
when the Bill was before them on the 
second reading, he had opposed it, on 
the ground that it contained provisions 
enabling the Company to charge exces- 
sive and differential rates for the carriage 
of artificial manures, and a higher classi- 
fication for such manures in comparison 
with that in which manures were classed 
generally as ‘‘ dung, compost, and 
all other kinds of manures.” His op- 
position to the second reading of the 
Bill was withdrawn, on account of the 
passing of the Starding Order pro- 
posed by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for North Hampshire (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth), which provided that any 
Bill containing provisions in regard to 
questions relating to new tolls or rates 
should not be reported by the Committee 
until a Report by the Board of Trade 
on the powers sought had been laid be- 
fore the Committee, and the Committee 
should have reported, specially, to the 
House in what manner the recom- 
mendations or observations contained in 
the Report of the Board of Trade, and 
also in what manner the ciauses of the 
Bill relating to the powers sought had 
been dealt with by the Committee. By 
that Standing Order, it was provided 
that all matters relating to new tolls or 
rates should be brought uncer the notice 
of the Committee, whether they formed 
the subject of opposition or not; and 
those who were looking after the agri- 
cultural interest in that House were in- 
duced to believe that the effect of that 
Standing Order would be to prevent 
Committees from imposing any increase 
of rates with regard to articles necessary 
for the fertilization of the soil, carried 
by new Railways. But now this Bill, 
among others, came down from a Com- 
mittee upstairs; and it was found that 
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the charges upon artificial manures were 
very largely in excess of the vast charge 
upon ‘‘ dung, compost, and all other 
kinds of manures.” It was contended 
in the Report of the Committee upon 
this Bill that the charges were not in 
excess of those authorized for like un- 
dertakings in previous years ; but it ap- 
peared to him, although he did not 
know whether he was right in the sup- 
position or not, that, upon the face of 
this Report, the Committee, who had 
the Bill under their consideration, had 
only looked at the charges which had 
been asked for in regard to the different 
classes, and had not turned their atten- 
tion to the classification of the different 
articles in those separate classes. In all 
Railway Bills, except within the last 
year or two, when he believed that 
some eight or nine Bills were allowed to 
pass without these differential rates on 
manures having been brought to the 
attention of the House—in all Bills, ex- 
cept those Bills which had been allowed 
to pass by inadvertence, he was safe in 
asserting, artificial manures were in- 
tended by Parliament to be classed 
with manures of the lowest class, under 
the term of ‘dung, compost, and all 
other kinds of manures.’”’ But, in this 
Bill, although the attention of the Com- 
mittee was called to the matter by Stand- 
ing Order 145a, it appeared that artificial 
manures were charged at the rate of 3d. 
per ton. The original charge the Rail- 
way Company proposed to levy upon 
artificial manures was 34d. per ton; but 
the Committee had reduced that charge 
to 8d.aton. But they had not reduced 
the class in which artificial manures were 
here placed to the level of the lowest class 
given in the Schedule; and he found, 
also, in the Bill, that ‘‘dung, compost, 
and all other kinds of manures” were 
charged for ata higher rate than was 
formerly or generally permitted by the 
House of Commons. Instead of the 
charges being, as he believed it used to 
be, a general rate of 13d. per ton, it was 
proposed now to impose, as the lowest 
charge, a rate of 23d. aton. It might 
be said, perhaps, that the Standing 
Order having been passed by the House, 
and the attention of the Committee hav- 
ing been called to the fact, and the 
Committee having reported upon it, it 
was not desirable or proper that he 
should challenge the decision of the 
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the attention of the House to the fact 
that all the Committees to which this 
matter had been referred had not come 
to the same decision. In fact, the House 
had that day passed the third reading 
of a new Railway Bill—the Pewsey, 
Salisbury, and Southampton Railway 
Bill, which measure made the charge 
for artificial manures the same as that 
for the lowest class of manures. He 
found in Class 4, which included “ coal, 
culm, cinders, &c.,” ‘‘ all sorts of ma- 
nures and undressed materials, &c.,” a 
charge of 1}d. per ton. Therefore, it 
would be seen that, in the Pewsey, Salis- 
bury, and Southampton Railway Bill, 
the charge upon the lowest class of 
manures was more than 1d. less than 
that proposed to be charged in the 
Exeter, Teign Valley, and Ohagford 
Bill, which the House was now asked 
to read a third time. He found that in 
the class in which he fancied the Com- 
mittee had permitted, in the Bill now 
under discussion, artificial manures to 
be included — namely, sugar, corn, 
grain, flour, &c., in the Pewsey, Salis- 
bury, and Southampton Railway Bill 
just read a third time, the charge was 
23d. per ton per mile, which was the 
same price the Exeter, Teign Valley, 
and Chagford Railway Bill proposed to 
charge for their very lowest classes. It 
seemed to him that the object of the 
Standing Order, on account of which 
his opposition and the opposition of 
other hon. Members to this Bill was 
withdrawn on the second reading, had 
been overlooked, and that the Committee 
had had their attention called to the 
rating of different classes proposed 
to be taxed by the Bill, but had not 
had their attention called to certain 
subordinate articles which had been 
placed in other classes. The Railway 
Company had been enabled, by some 
means or other, to take artificial ma- 
nures out of the lowest classes, which, he 
contended, were the classes in which they 
ought to be included, and had placed 
them, by some inadvertence on their 
part, in a higher class, thereby enabling 
the Railway Company to charge a higher 
price for the carriage of manures than 
had generally been permitted to be done 
by the legislation of former years. He 
thought it behoved those who repre- 
sented the agricultural interest to keep 
a watchful eye on these attempts on the 


Committee ; but he should like to call j part of the Railway Companies to charge 
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higher rates than were absolutely neces- 
sary for the carriage of agricultural 
commodities. It was necessary that they 
should keep a watchful eye upon every 
endeavour to impose higher charges on 
these articles; because the House would 
be aware of the fact that the Railway 
Companies were not altogether parti- 
cularly careful of the agricultural in- 
terest, while they claimed, on the other 
hand, to have every care bestowed upon 
their interest. They had it in evidence, 
laid on the Table of the House, that the 
Railway Companies were in the habit of 
charging much lower rates for the con- 
veyance of foreign produce from the 
port of debarkation than they charged 
to those members of the agricultural 
community who sent to London on the 
produce grown in this country itself. 
This difference in charge might not be 
a heavy loss in money to the agricultural 
interest. It might not be, in the case of 
this line, that so large a quantity of arti- 
ficial manures would be carried as to 
occasion a very serious loss to the agri- 
cultural interest upon it; but hon. 
Members should remember that this 
was a precedent, and that it would be 
made a precedent in future for new 
Railway Companies to come to Parlia- 
ment and ask for similar privileges in 
increasing their rates and charges. It 
was, thevefore, absolutely necessary, for 
the well-being of the agricultural com- 
munity, that all attempts of this kind 
should be carefully watched and guarded 
against. He might also say this—that 
the carriage of artificial manures was a 
matter of vital importance to the Rail- 
way Companies themselves; because it 
would be evident to the House that, the 
more agricultural manures were carried 
by the Railway Companies down to the 
country districts, and the more fertilizing 
materials were generally used in those 
districts, the larger would be the amount 
of produce that would be raised by the 
agricultural community in such part of 
the world and placed upon the Railway 
Company’s line, and sent up to the 
different markets that might be located 
within reach of the Railway. It 
might be that the Railway Company, if 
they placed their artificial manures in 
the lowest class, should set themselves 
right by levying a charge for insurance 
on artificial manures. They contended 
that they ought to charge a higher rate, 
an account of artificial manures being 


Viscount Folkestone 
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liable to sustain damage in transit, 
Now, he wished to point out that it 
would be much better for the agricul- 
tural community that artificial manures 
should be placed in the lower class, and 
that the Railway Company should charge 
a certain rate for insurance. He found 
that the extra cost covered by insurance, 
supposing artificial manures were to be 
charged at the same rate as “ dung, 
compost, and other kinds of manures,” 
would be ls. per £100 in value, or 1s, 
per cent. If the whole distance of the 
Railway was 24 miles, it would be 
a very easy sum to find out what the 
extra cost for carrying the artificial 
manures would be—namely, the fourth 
of 1d. per ton for the whole distance; 
whereas this Railway Company had come 
to Parliament to ask it to sanction a 
charge at an extra rate of 1d. per ton, not 
for the whole distance which theinsurance 
of 1s. per £100 value would cover, but 
1s. per ton for every mile. He thought he 
was not asking too much of the House, 
when he asked them to re-commit the 
Bill for the further consideration of the 
Committee ; because it appeared to him 
that the Bill, and another Bill which 
came after it, and which he should 
oppose for the same reason, had been 
permitted to be passed by the Committee 
upstairs, under a misapprehension of the 
reasons for which the Standing Order 
was passed by the House, and for which 
his opposition and that of other hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
was withdrawn. He begged to move 
that the Bill be re-committed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the noble 
Viscount propose to follow the usual 
course of re-committing the Bill to the 
same Committee ? 

Viscount FOLKESTONE: Yes. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he had 
great pleasure in seconding the propo- 
sition of the noble Viscount opposite 
(Viscount Folkestone), for there was no 
reason whatever why the Railway Com- 
pany should charge more for guano 
than they did for farmyard or stable 
manure. In the first place, guano was 
only manure in a more highly commi- 
nuted and concentrated form; andit was 
far more easily handled, loaded, and 
unloaded, than stable manure. Another 
point was that a great deal more could 
be put on a truck than in the case of 
ordinary manure—perhaps two or three 
times the weight; and, upon these 
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- grounds, he should most strongly support 


the Amendment of the noble Viscount. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘now considered,’”’ in order to 
add the words ‘‘re-committed to the 
former Committee.”” — (Viscount Folke- 
stone.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘now considered,’ stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Sm ARTHUR OTWAY said, that 
various questions of an extraneous cha- 
racter had been introduced by the noble 
Viscount who moved the re-committal 
of the Bill (Viscount Folkestone). The 
House would remember that, a short 
time ago, there was a long discussion 
upon the question of the charges to be 
imposed upon the carriage of manures, 
and the result of that discussion was the 
passing of a Standing Order, at the 
instance of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Hampshire (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth), whom he now saw oppo- 
site. Now, what did that Standing Order 
say? It said— 


“ In the case of any Bill relating to a Railway, 
Tramway, Canal, Dock, Harbour, Navigation, 
Pier, or Port, seeking powers to levy tolls, rates, 
or duties in excess of those already authorized for 
that undertakjng, or usually authorized in pre- 
vious years for like undertakings, the Bill shall 
not be reported by the Committee until a Report 
from the Board of Trade on the powers so sought 
has been laid before the Committee, and the 
Comraittee shall report specially to the House 
in what manner the recommendations or obser- 
vations in the Report of the Board of Trade, 
and also in whatwmanner the Clauses of the 
Bill relating to the powers so sought have been 
dealt with by the Committee.”’ 


Now, the House would remember that 
that Standing Order met with consider- 
able favour on the part of the House. It 
was regarded by hon. Members as a 
means of avoiding difficulties which 
might arise, and the waste of time which 
would be occasioned, if the rates inserted 
in every Railway Bill were to be con- 
sidered and discussed over and over 
again by the House. The Committee 
upstairs had carried out strictly that 
which was required by the Standing 
Order, and its Report was in conformity 
with all the requirements of the Stand- 
ing Order and of the Report of the Board 
of Trade, which was placed before the 
Committee. The Report of the Board of 
Trade upon the subject was very short 
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indeed, and he would read one para- 
graph of it, which said— 


‘In the Railway Acts of former years, when 
guano and artificial manures were less important 
than they have since become, no distinction was 
made between those manures and ordinary ma- 
nures, and both were placed in the lowest class 
of about 1d. per ton per mile. In subsequent 
years, it has been the practice to grant more 
favourable terms. A table of some of the rates 
so authorized is appended to this Report. One 
of these Acts, it will be observed, dates as 
far back as the year 1857; other instances are 
to be found in Acts passed in 1863, 1865, and 
1866; but more frequently in those of later 
years. Most, if not all, of the larger Companies 
appear to have made special charges for guano 
and artificial manures, as for manufactured 
articles. In this Bill, it is proposed to class 
guano and artificial manures with manufactured 
goods at a maximum rate of 3}d. per ton.” 


The question for the House to consider 
was, whether the Committee had dealt 
with that Report from the Board of 
Trade. The House would allow him, for 
one moment, to assure the noble Viscount 
opposite that he was not without sym- 
pathy with some of the statements 
which the noble Viscount had made. 
But he presumed that it was the duty 
of the Committee, in all matters, to con- 
form to the requirements of the House. 
He would, therefore, state how far the 
Committee had conformed to the re- 
quirements of the House, and how far 
they had acted on the recommendations 
of the Board of Trade. This was the 
Report of the Committee— 


‘‘ That, in pursuance of Standing Order No. 
145a, a Report from the Board of Trade was 
laid before the Committee stating that, subject 
to the observations in the Report respecting the 
maximum rate of charge for passengers, the 
tolls, and the maximum rates of charge for pas- 
sengers, animals, and goods upon the Railway 
are not in excess of those authorized for like 
undertakings in previous years. In the Bill, as 
submitted to and passed by the Committee, the 
maximum rate for artificial manure, and other 
articles classed therewith, has been reduced from 
3}d. to 3d, per ton per mile; the charge for 
parcels exceeding 56 lbs., and not exceeding 
1 cwt., has been reduced from 3s. to 1s. 6d., and 
the charge for short distances has been reduced 
from four miles to three miles. After hearing 
evidence—and it has been proved to the Committee 
that the rates for passengers proposed by the 
Bill are the same as those authorized by the 
Teign Valley Railway Act, 1863, for the use of 
the Teign Valley Railway, of which the pro- 
posed Railway will form an extension—the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that the rates proposed by 
the Bill, as amended, should be sanctioned.” 


He submitted to the House that there 
would be very considerable inconvenience 
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if, in the case of every Railway Bill 
which came down from a Committee 
upstairs, they were to go into all these 
questions of rates again. He was afraid 
they might find themselves engaged in 
interminable discussions without pro- 
ducing any good result. Wherever a 
Bill allowed a Railway Company to make 
a higher charge than another Com- 
pany was allowed to make, they would 
have this story repeated over and over 
again. He understood that. it was in 
order to save the valuable time of the 
House that his right hon. Friend op- 
posite (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had proposed 
the Standing Order as a mode of ter- 
minating the difficulties to which he had 
alluded. Personally, he (Sir Arthur 
Otway) had only one wish, and that was 
to carry out what he considered to be 
the requirements of the House in dealing 
justly with the matter. He found, when 
the Bill came before him upstairs, that 
the rates of the new Railway were exactly 
those already in existence in the case 
of other Companies. He and his Col- 
-leagues had, however, taken off: alto- 
gether a not inconsiderable sum from the 
charge originally proposed for the car- 
riage of manures; and, on the whole, he 
submitted that the rates as now autho- 
rized by the Bill were no higher than 
they ought to be under the circum- 
stances. The noble Viscount asked that 
the Committee should reconsider the 
Bill; but he frankly confessed that he 
was afraid they would be unable to come 
to any other conclusion than that which 
they had already arrived at. They had 
heard all the evidence with great care, 
and not without reference to the Bir- 
mingham case; and he had given his 
decision in conjunction with others who 
acted with him. He would appeal to 
the House whether they were prepared 
to sanction a course which would un- 
doubtedly lead to great inconvenience, 
after having so recently determined how 
to avoid that inconvenience? If the 
Amendment of the noble Viscount were 
assented to, they would certainly have 
the re-committal of Railway Bills moved 
wherever the rates and charges ap- 
peared to those who represented the 
agricultural interest to be in excess of 
those which they would like to see 
imposed. If the House entered upon 
such a course, he was afraid they would 
be altogether departing from the most 
excellent arrangement for the settlement 
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of the question they had adopted only a 
short time ago. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he could not 
agree with the hon. Baronet the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means {(Sir Arthur . 
Otway) that the observations of the 
noble Viscount the Member for South 
Wilts (Viscount Folkestone) were in 
the least degree extraneous. He (Mr. 
Chaplin) thought, on the contrary, that 
they were very much to the point, 
and he was of opinion that those who 
represented the agricultural interest in 


‘that House were much indebted to the 


noble Viscount for raising the question 
again upon the present Bill. He was 
quite aware of the Standing Order, 
which had recently been passed by the 
House; but he demurred to the propo- 
sition that that Standing Order, even at 
the time it was proposed, was universally 
considered to be satisfactory, or that 
it was received with universal favour. 


Whatever might have been the feeling 


at the time, undoubtedly, if the result 
of the Standing Order was to be that 
Bills were to come down to the House 
from Committees upstairs, containing 
clauses which were considered most 
detrimental to the agricultural interest, 
he, for one, objected to be bound in any 
way whatever by the decision of the 
Committee upstairs. The facts of the 
case were extremely simple, and nothing 
that had been said by the hon. Baronet 
the Chairman of Ways and Means 
altered, in the least degree, the decision 
those hon. Members who opposed the 
second reading of the Bill had arrived 
at. The House had before them .the 
plain fact that, in the Bill, there was a 
certain class of commodities necessary 
for the development of the agriculture 
of the country upon the carriage of 
which such a price was charged as must 


‘be most adverse to that agricultural de- 


velopment. That being the case, they 
really had no alternative but to oppose 
the further progress of the measure. 
The hon. Baronet the Chairman of 
Ways and Means had been lavish in 
his protestations of regard for the agri- 
cultural interest. Now, he (Mr. Chaplin) 
desired to see some practical effect 
given to those protestations, and he 
hoped the noble Viscount would press 
his Amendment to a division. He (Mr. 
Chaplin) felt convinced that if the noble 
Viscount did so, he would receive a very 
large amount of support, and he trusted 
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that his noble Friend would be success- 
ful in carrying his proposition that the 
Bill be sent Cedk again to the Com- 
mittee upstairs. He believed it was 


. highly probable that, in such a ease, 


it would meet with a much more favour- 
able consideration than it had received 
at present. Certainly, if it did not, the 
question would have to be raised over 
and over again. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, they had been 
told by the hon. Baronet the Chairman 
of Ways and Means (Sir Arthur Otway) 
that, in the early days of Railway legis- 
lation, 1d. per ton was considered a fair 
charge for the carriage of manures. They 
were now called upon by this Bill to pay 
3d. per ton per mile, and they had not 
heard any statement yet which would 
justify a three-fold charge being: im- 
posed upon the agricultural interest. 
The hon. Member for Bedfordshire 
(Mr. James Howard) had stated, quite 
correctly, that artificial manures were 
more easily packed together in rail- 
way trucks, and that they did not occupy 
one-half the space of ordinary farm- 
yard manures of the same weight. 
Then, why should the agriculturists be 
required to pay a greatly increased 
charge for carriage? He thought it 
behoved the House to look with a great 
amount of jealousy on any increased 
charge being placed by Railway Com- 
panies upon the carriage of agricultural 
produce, or upon commodities necessary 
for agricultural development. They 
had before them the Report of a Select 
Committee, which had taken great pains 
in investigating Railway rates and 
charges, and that Committee found that 
there was a great diversity in the amount 
of charge made for the carriage of the 
agricultural produce of the farmers 
of this country and the agricultural 
produce sent in from foreign countries. 
They were told that that was in conse- 
quence of the competition with water 
carriage. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mained that the great Railway Com- 
panies were reducing the charges upon 
foreign produce which were formerly 
imposed; and, after buying up and 
closing-our internal water carriage, thus 
creating a powerful monopoly, they 
were now seeking to place a three-fold 
charge upon the carriage of our own 
agricultural produce. Despite the opi- 
nion which had been expressed by the 
hon. Baronet the Chairman of Ways 
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and Means (Sir Arthur Otway), he 
thought it behoved the House to look 
carefully into the matter, and to see 
that excessive charges were not sanc- 
tioned by any Act of Parliament. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he wished 
to assure his hon. Friend the Chairman 
of Ways ond Means (Sir Arthur Otway) 
that no blame was attached to him in 
respect of the complaints that were made 
in regard to the Bill. He quite agreed 
with his hon. Friend that it might 
be better if a Government Depart- 
ment had been empowered to settle 
these questions of rates without re- 
quiring them to be discussed by the 
House. At the same time, he submitted, 
that no private Bill should be allowed 
to pass through the House without being 
brought under the notice of those who 
were concerned in watching over the 
public interests, if it contained a pro- 
posal to increase the rates, or to estab- 
lish a difference of.classification. There 
was no desire to cast any reflection upon 
his hon. Friend the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. The question had been 
discussed fully in the House, upon 
the second reading of this and other 
Bills, and a desire was then expressed 
that the Board of Trade should deal 
with the subject. Nevertheless, the 
Board of Trade simply presented a 
Report to the Committee ; and the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, on the 
strength of that Report, said there 
was nothing unusual in the Bill. No 
doubt, the Report of the Board of 
Trade, that there were precedents for 
the charges made in the Bill, was cor- 
rect; but he (Mr. J. W. Barclay) thought 
it might fairly be said that they were 
very few. There were two complaints 
against the present Bill; first, in re- 
spect of common manures being charged 
the excessive rate of 24d. per ton per 
mile, whereas the maximum charge 
in a large majority of cases was 1d. or 
1}d. per ton per mile ; and, in the second 
place, it was complained that the Rail- 
way Company, in this instance, sought 
power to charge a much higher rate 
for artificial manures than for ordinary 
kinds of manure. No doubt there were 
precedents for that; but the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade told them, when the question 
was under discussion on the second read- 
ing, that the eight Bills in which these 
differential charges were sanctioned had 
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been passed in consequence of inadver- 
tence, and that it was owing to the pass- 
‘ing of those eight Bills that the neces- 
sity had arisen for the further considera- 
tion of the matter, with a view to the 
prevention of increased and differential 
rates on manures in future without the 
sanction of the House. If there was 
anything to be said in favour of uni- 
formity of practice, he would call the 
attention of his hon. Friend the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means to the fact 
that there were other Railway Bills now 
before the House in respect of which 
the rate asked was only one-half of what 
was asked by the Railway Company 
promoting the present Bill. He might 
instance the Plymouth, Devenport, and 
South-Western Railway, a line of 30 
miles, which cost £43,000 a-mile. This 
Railway was a line of 18 miles, and would 
only cost £18,000 a-mile, and the charges 
proposed to be levied in this case were 
almost double those’ which the other 
Railway proposed to levy. Now, he con- 
tended, and he understood the House 
desired, from the discussion which took 

lace the other day, that there should 
bo some uniformity of charge—that some 
principle should be laid down on which 
rates and charges should be fixed, and 
that they should not depend on the 
will of the agents promoting these Bills, 
which was very much the case at pre- 
sent. If one Railway Company, in every 
respect similar to another Railway Com- 
pany, wished to charge twice as much as 
the other for the same amount of work, 
he thought a strong primd facie case 
was made out that the one Company 
was asking too much. Several Railway 
Companies, whose Bills had been called 
in question, had deferred to the views 
expressed by the House, and he con- 
tended that it would be wise on the part 
of the House to adopt a uniform practice 
of charging all manures alike. This 
Company had inserted very high rates 
indeed in their Bill; and, as it was the 
first time the question had come before 
the House in this manner, he thought 
if the House were to express a decided 
opinion on the subject, it would form a 
good precedent for the guidance of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, and for 
Members of the House who might be 
called upon to serve on these Committees 
in future. At the same time, it ought 
to be made clear to the Board of Trade 
that the House of Commons would look 
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to them to some extent to protect the 
public interests, and not to show them- 
selves, as he was afraid they did, in too 
many cases, to be more anxious to pro- © 
tect the Railway Companies from the ° 
public than to protect the public from 
the Railway Companies. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, the ques- 
tion which had been raised was one 
which affected not only the agricultural 
interest, but the whole community. It was 
not simply whether the Railway Com- 
panies were to impose exorbitant charges 
upon persons who were chiefly concerned 
in agricultural pursuits, but whether 
Railway Companies were to be allowed, 
at their pleasure, to chargé rates which 
were considerably above those which 
had hitherto been considered to be suffi- 
cient. He quite agreed with the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay), that there was no intention to 
convey a reflection upon the hon. Baro- 
net the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
because it was clear that the Report 
of the Board of Trade did not afford 
sufficient materials to guide the hon. 
Baronet in regard to the rates which he 
ought to sanction. But if a Standing 
Order had been passed, and which, he 
hoped, would soon be passed, in con- 
formity with the Resolution of the House 
on Railway charges—namely, one em- 
powering the public to be represented 
before Railway Committees—then such 
a difficulty as had arisen in the present 
case would not have arisen at all. What 
had happened in this case was that the 
hon. Baronet the Chairman of Ways 
and Means had not had his attention 
called sufficiently to the fact that the . 
charges proposed to be made by this 
Railway Company were very consider- 
ably in excess of the charges usually 
levied on the articles to which they were 
intended to apply ; and, although it was 
not desirable that they should, on’ ordi- 
nary occasions, review the decision of 
Committees of that House, still it must 
be considered, having regard to the new 
Standing Order moved by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Hampshire (Mr: Sclater-Buvoth), that 
this was a case for referring the decision 
of the Committee back again. It was 
desirable, if possible, to have nothing 
authorized beyond the maximum Rail- 
way charges now sanctioned ; and if they 
now-wished to insist in this Bill that no 
increase of the rates should be allowed, 
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the attempt would, probably, never be | They were in a position now to have 


made in any future Bill. If they did | 


allow it, they would establish a prece- 


‘ dent which, he was afraid, would be 


a bad augury for any attempt they 
might make hereafter to have the 
charges reviewed generally, and to lower 
the maximum rates in the interests of 
the public. He saw no reason whatever 
why they should not, in the present 
case, make an exception to the whole- 
some rule of abstaining from reviewing 
the decision of a Select Committee; and 
he thought it would be better to set 
aside the decision of the Committee in 
this case, in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary circumstances which had arisen. 
If they allowed the present rate fixed in 
the Bill to pass, they would be told 
hereafter that these rates had been 
sanctioned, and other Railway Com- 
panies would ask for similar high rates. 
He thought the value of the article did 
not justify them in accepting the rate, 
nor was there any reason for a high 
rate on account of the space taken up. 
In point of fact, no reason whatever 
was given by the Railway Company to 
justify any exceptional favour being 
conferred upon them. If this precedent 
were now allowed, any general review 
of Railway rates in the public interest 
would be rendered very difficult, if not 
impossible. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, he disputed 
the wisdom of reviewing:a decision 
which had already been arrived at by a 
Select Committee of the House.. As a 
matter of common sense, he thought 
that when the question of what the 
charge should be was referred to a Com- 
mittee, they should support the decision 
of the Committee. It was most unwise, 
in his opinion, for the House to re-open 
the special questions referred to a Com- 
mittee, and again to discuss the principle 
upon which charges were to be levied 
upon articles of different bulk and dif- 
ferent value. It was stated that these 
charges would be detrimental to the 
interests of agriculture. Now, he was 
sure that if any one interest in the 
country had been more benefited by the 
construction of railways than another, 
that interest was agriculture; and, in 
view of the depression which had come 
upon agriculture of late years, he was 
perfectly satisfied that if there had been 
no railways the agricultural community 
would have been far less able to bear it. 





their produce carried much.more cheaply 
than formerly, and they were able also 
to get better prices for everything they 
produced. He could speak. from per- 
sonal experience. He had now to pay 
12s. per ton for coal where he was 
living in Wales, which would have 
cost formerly 22s. per ton; and, in 
regard to agricultural produce, there 
was not only a reduction in the price 
of carriage, but the farmers got double 
the price they were able to obtain ‘for- 
merly. But, in point of fact, there were 
two sides to everything ; and it was, in- 
deed, too much the fashion for any inte- 
rest which felt it had a grievance to 
come to that House to ventilate it. He 
asked the House, in the interests of 
public legislation as applied to Public 
Bills, not to agree to the Amendment 
proposed by the noble Viscount opposite 
(Viscount Folkestone). They hadevery . 
year to deal with millions of money 
expended in public measures, and he 
thought they ought to secure the pockets 
of the investing community from being 
improperly attacked. He hoped the 
House would not consent to send back 
the Bill to the Committee. 

Mr. HICKS said, he wished to draw 
the attention of the House to the only 
question before it, which was simply 
this—whether a certain class of articles 
which, from the very introduction of rail- 
ways, had been placed in the cheapest 
class, should now, in these days, when 
agriculture was so depressed, and at a 
time when the House had, over and over 
again, professed its desire to improve 
agriculture and increase the production 
of the country, should be now placed in 
a higher class—were they likely to effect 
that object by allowing the Railway Com- 
panies to charge 50 or 100 per cent more 
for the carriage of agricultural com- 
modities than they had been allowed to 
charge in times past? The hon. Baronet 
the Chairman of Ways and Means (Sir 
Arthur Otway) told them there had been 
some few instances in which this altera- 
tion of charges had been allowed; but 
he (Mr. Hicks) was sure there was no 
hon. Member of that House who would 
not admit that such alterations had been 
made without the knowledge of the 
House. It was only this year that the 
attention of the House was openly drawn 
to the fact that, within the last year or 
two, several Railway Companies had 
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succeeded in getting artificial manures 
removed from Class 8 to Class 9, and 
that was the real question now before 
the House. Were they going to allow 
one Railway after another, until it in- 
- eluded the whole Railway system of the 
country, to depart from’ the original 
bargain made with Parliament? He 
thought it his duty cordially to support 
the Amendment. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he wished to 
ask the House, if it was going to stultify 
itself, by allowing the Bill in its pre- 
sent shape to be read a third time, 
after the discussion which took place 
the other day, and after a Standing 
Order had been passed as the result of 
that discussion. Either that Standing 
Order was intended to protect the pub- 
lic, or it was not ; if it did not, then they 
ought to come to the conclusion at once 
that it was utterly futile. His own opi- 
nion, however, was that it would be 
extremely dangerous and inconvenient 
if, after having passed that Standing 
Order, they now allowed a Bill to receive 
the sanction of the House which in- 
creased a certain class of rates by 200 
per cent, and thus form a precedent 
which would be quoted hereafter as 
done under the sanction of the new 
Standing Order. ad 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
could not agree with what had just 
been stated by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), 
nor yet with the language of the hon. 
Baronet the Chairman of Ways and 
Means (Sir Arthur Otway). The hon. 
Member for Grimsby said the Standing 
Order was futile; but, if so, how was it 
that they were then discussing that Bill, 
seeing that all the Standing Order pro- 
vided was that these matters should be 
brought to the attention of the House? 
Again, his hon. Friend opposite the 
Chairman of Ways and Means looked 
upon the Standing Order as a com- 
promise. It was no compromise at all. 
It was merely a means of curing the 
grievance that a Private Bill Committee, 
whether dealing with an opposed or an 
unopposed Bill, should be allowed per in- 
curiam to sanction the introduction of 
changes relating to tolls and rates with- 
out the knowledge of Parliament. The 
Standing Order provided aremedy forthat 
Sanat complaint; and he was satisfied 
imself that in this and in other cases 
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the Reports which had been sent down 
from the Committees upstairs-effectually 
secured the object which the House had 
in view in passing the Standing Order. 
If Parliament desired to go further, and 
to alter the rates.upon these commodities, 
or to give a locus standi to persons to be 
heard before Railway Committees on 
behalf of the public interests, it would 
require fresh legislation, or some other 
means beyond the Standing Order. 
His hon. Friend opposite (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) stated that if anybody was to 
be complained of in the matter, it was 
the Board of Trade, who were instructed 
to report to the Committee, and ‘recom- 
mend what should be done. In this 
case, that Bill came before the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Chairman of Ways and Means 
as an unopposed Bill, and the hon. 
Gentleman stated that he had acted in 
accordance with the Standing Order 
sanctioned by the House, and that he 
had given effect to the recommendations 
of the Board of Trade. The Bill, no 
doubt, contained provisions which in- 
creased certain charges, and as the hon. 
Baronet said, there were precedents for 
that ; but the question was, whether 
the statements made by hon. Members 
were correct, that the effect of this Bill, 
as passed by the Committee, was prac- 
tically to double or treble the charges 
upon the carriage of certain articles 
compared with those originally allowed 
to be charged by other Railway Com- 
panies in the same position. The point 
was, whether that should be allowed to 
pass without question. He certainly 
felt that the House was placed in a 
position of considerable difficulty; and 
if the Standing Order had. answered the 
very limited purpose that these things 
should not be done without the know- 
ledge of the House, he thought it was 
still free for the House to express its 
opinion upon the issue now raised be- 
fore it. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 69; Noes 
177: Majority 108.—(Div. List, No. 98.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. ; 


Bill re-committed to the former Com- 
mittee. 
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WINDSOR, ASCOT, AND ALDERSHOT 
RAILWAY BILL (dy Order): 


CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now considered.” — 
(Mr. Dodds.) 


Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, that, 
notwithstanding the very large majority 
by which the Amendment in regard to 
the last Bill was carried, he would ven- 
ture to say a word, in order to show 
the extreme inconvenience of the course 
now being pursued, if it were to be 
considered that every Bill dealing with 
Railway charges, after it came down 
from a Select Committee, was to be dis- 
cussed again in that House. He thought 
the House ought to do one of two things 
—either to give a locus standi to some 
authority representing the public to be 
heard before Railway Committees, or to 
abide by the decision of the Committee 
when that decision was reported. He 
thought the last case could not be re- 
garded as a fair illustration of the pre- 
sent one. In this instance, all the land- 
owners and persons interested in the 
carriage of agricultural commodities 
were in favour of the Bill, which would 
effect a considerable savingin the charges 
they now had to pay in sending their 
goods to market. He hoped the noble 
Viscount who proposed to move the re- 
committal of the Bill (Viscount Folke- 
stone) would bear in mind that it was 


not always the agricultural interest that 


was benefited in these matters. They 
all knew very well that when the cost of 
carriage was diminished, the price of the 
article itself would immediately rise; 
and, even in this particular case, the 
profits would not go into the pockets of 
the agriculturists, but into those of the 
manufacturers, who were at the bottom 
of this agitation. At all events, he 
trusted that whatever the House did 
that day, they would consider carefully 
the gravity of the course they proposed to 
enter upon, and would, at any rate, in the 
first instance, alter the Standing Order 
passed a short time ago. Perhaps the 
best course would be to repeal the Stand- 
ing Order, and to give certain authorities 
a locus standi to be heard in the different 
Committees, so that the question might 
be fought out with the Railway Companies 
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in Committee, and the House might not 


be converted into an arena for settling _~ 


disputes between one party and an- 
other. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE, in moving 
that the Bill be re-committed in the same 
way as the last one, said, it would not 
be necessary for him to detain the House 
by repeating the observations he had 
made on the Exeter Bill, tlie grounds of 
his present opposition being almost iden- 
tical with those which applied to the last 
case. - He should like, however, to make. 
one remark in regard to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Shrewsbury 
(Mr. Robertson). The hon. Member 
appeared to think that it was invidious 
for the House to take cognizance of any- 
thing that had been decided by a Com- 
mittee upstairs. Now, he (Viscount 
Folkestone) begged to remind the House 
that one of the objects of passing the 
Standing Order this year was that by 
that means the House should be allowed 
to decide whether it agreed with any 
Committee in allowing the charges and 
tolls of a Railway Company to be in- 
creased. He understood his hon. Friend 
the Member for Chippenham (SirGabriel 
Goldney) to say that this-was a question 
which affected the manufacturers of arti- 
ficial manures more than the agricultural 
community. He begged to deny that 
assertion tn toto; because, if the rates 
were raised on artificial manures, they 
would not be borne by the manufacturer 
at all, but by the agricultural commu- 
nity. If the price of manures was now 
£5 per ton, and the rates for carriage 
were raised by Is. per ton, the manu- 
facturer would not allow that additional 
sum to come out of his own pocket, but 
would throw the extra 1s. upon the un- 
fortunate man who was compelled to 
purchase the article. His hon. Friend 
who reported the present Bill (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) said that this Bill had 
not been passed as it was submitted to the 
Select Committee, but the maximum had 
been reduced to 3d. per ton. Now, that 
was the rate which was charged for the 
carriage of sugar, grain, corn, flour, &c. ; 
and, by imposing that rate on the car- 
riage of guano and artificial manures, it 
was plain that the Committee had placed 
those articles in a higher class than 
that in which they were formerly placed. 
Guano and artificial manures were for- 
merly in the lowest class, whilst sugar, 
grain, and other articles were in the 
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highest class. It was, therefore, evi- 
dent that in this Bill the attention of the 
“ Committee had been called to the rates 
charged in the different classes, and not 
to the classification of the articles them- 
selves. He begged to move the re-com- 
mittal of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘now considered,’ in order to 
add the words ‘‘ re-committed to the for- 
mer Committee.”’—( Viscount Folkestone. ) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘now considered’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that, after the discussion which had 
taken place, and the decision which had 
been come to on the previous Bill, he 
did not propose to detain the House for 
more that a few minutes. At the same 
time, he thought that, as Chairman of 
the Committee which made the Report 
in this particular instance, it would be 
hardly proper or courteous to the House 
if he allowed the matter to pass without 
making one or two remarks. He did 
not think that his noble Friend who 
moved the re-committal of the Bill (Vis- 
count Folkestone) would, for one moment, 
suppose that the interests of agricul- 
turists had not been considered, at all 
events, by himself, the Member for West 
Essex. But what the Committee had to 
deal with was a Report from the Board 
of Trade, submitted to them in conse- 
quence of Standing Order 145a; and, as 
he imagined, the object of that Standing 
Order was to call the attention of Com- 
mittees to the classification, as well as to 
the rates charged upon different articles, 
so that, in their Report to the House, 
they should call the attention of the 
House to certain particular facts, in order 
that the House, as it was doing that day, 
might, if it thought fit, reverse the deci- 
sion of the Committee. So far as the 
Committee were themselves concerned, 
it was certainly shown, to their satisfac- 
tion, that, on a short line of this kind, 
the carriage of this particular article of 
artificial manures would not be re- 
munerative except at a given price ; and 
it was shown, also, that there was an 
amount of care required in the carriage 
of this particular class of manures, and 
in the storage of it in trucks, which took 
it out of the class of ordinary manures, 
and justified, in their opinion, the higher 
charge which the Railway Company 
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stated was necessary in order to enable 
them to carry at a profit this particular 
article of commerce. That matter came 
before the Committee, and they also took 
into consideration the fact that the Board 
of Trade, in their Report, pointed out 
to them that, in othér instances, a similar 
charge had already been authorized in 
Railway Bills. Under those circum- 
stances, the Committee felt justified in 
allowing a rate which seemed to be 
necessary for the proper carriage. of 
these particular articles, and which did 
not seem unreasonable, when they con- 
sidered the evidence brought before 
them as to the necessity of exercising 
greater care in the carriage of artificial 
manures as compared with the carriage 
of common manures. Those were the 
reasons which, he thought, justified the 
Committee in coming to the conclusion 
they had arrived at; and he could not 
help feeling that, if the House was 
of opinion that another course should be 
adopted, and that artificial manures 
should be placed in the’ lower class as 
common manures, they ought to go 
further, and instruct the Board of Trade 
to make representations to that effect 
before the Committee, instead of simply 
ealling the attention of the Committee, 
as they had done in the present instance, 
to the Standing Order, and allowing the 
Committee to judge from the evidence 
whether the charge submitted by the 
Railway Company was a proper one or 
not. In this instance, the Committee 
had, upon the grounds he had men- 
tioned, come to the conclusion set forth 
in their Report. They thought they 
had sufficient evidence before them to 
justify that Report. At the same time, 
the Committee would be perfectly pre- 
pared to reconsider the question if the 
House desired them to do so; but, on 
the evidence before them, they were of 
opinion that they were justified in the 
decision they came to. He could only 
repeat that, if the House had made up 
its mind that -these particular manures 
were not to be classed with the higher 
description of goods which required 
special care and attention, it would do 
well to make a special Order to that 
effect, and thus prevent the constant re- 
currence of discussions in the House 
upon the decisions of Railway Com- 
mittees. 


Question put, and negatived, 
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Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill re-committed to the former Com- 
mittee. 


EAST AND WEST INDIA DOCK 
BILL [Lords] (4y Order). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he did not propose to proceed with 
his opposition to the Bill. He believed 
that the promoters of it had come to an 
understanding with their opponents; 
and, as he accepted the agreement which 
had been come to, he would not persist 
in his opposition. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—sFoo— 


MEXICO—RENEWAL OF DIPLOMATIO 
RELATIONS. 


Mr. MONK asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
will inform the House what steps have 
been taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment towards the renewal of diplomatic 
relations with Mexico ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, communications have recently passed 
which give hope of an early renewal of 
diplomatic relations between this country 
and Mexico, and I hope shortly to be 
able to make a fuller statement to the 
House as to their nature. 


CIVIL SERVANTS OF THE; CROWN IN 
CONNECTION WITH FINANCIAL 
UNDERTAKINGS. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If the issue 
of general rules for regulating the con- 
nection of public servants, both execu- 
tive and judicial, with Joint Stock Com- 
panies and other enterprises, and their 
receipt of emoluments as directors and 
managers, has yet been considered ; 
- if any decision has been arrived 
at 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpzrs): The matter to 
which my hon. Friend’s Question refers 
has not come before me since I became 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer; but now 
that my attention has been called to it 
by my hon. Friend’s Question I will 
take care to look into it. It is one, 
however, which does not concern the 
Treasury only, but which may, perhaps, 
require the collective action of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
as the Prime Minister, while he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had pro- 
mised to look into the matter, he would 
repeat the Question on a future occasion. 


IRELAND—LOANS TO IRISH RAIL- 
WAYS. 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If, in reply to 
the deputation which waited upon him 
on the 26th of April, he is now prepared 
to state the decision of the Government 
with reference to the application for a 
reduction of the rate of interest on loans 
to Irish Railways? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutxtpers) : Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I have to state that 
although some details have not yet been 
settled, we have virtually decided to re- 
duce the rate of interest on loans to 
Irish Railway Companies made by the 
Irish Board of Works from 5 to 4 per 
cent as from the Ist of July next. 
Special arrangements will have to be 
made with reference to certain cases 
where payments have fallen into.arrear, 
and‘ these may take some little time to 
complete. When the whole are com- 
pr the Treasury Minute will be laid 

efore Parliament. 


SOUTH . AFRICA—ZULULAND. 


Srr HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State forthe Colonies, 
What steps, if any, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to take to put an end 
to the hostilities now being carried on 
between Cetewayo and another Chief in 
Zululand ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government do not propose 
to intervene in the quarrel now going on 
within the borders of Zululand proper 
any more than they did before the Zulu 
War. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
May I ask the hon. Gentleman a Ques- 
tion arising from that answer? Did not 
Cetewayo undertake, at the instigation 
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of Lord Kimberley, not to make war on 
the neighbouring Chiefs or people with- 
out the previous sanction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and, in the event 
of any dispute with any neighbouring 
Chief, to refer it to the arbitration of 
Her Majesty’s Government? Does Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to insist 
upon the execution of those terms on 
which he was restored to Zululand, or 
is the Convention with Cetewayo to be a 
dead letter, like the Transvaal Conven- 
tion ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: In a mat- 
ter of such importance and intricacy, I 
must ask the right hon. Baronet to give 
Notice of his Question. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
will ask the Question to-morrow. 


LUNACY ACTS—MR. JOSEPH BERRY. 


Mr. BROGDEN asked the Secretary 
of the State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has seen a statement in the 
‘‘ Echo” newspaper of the 19th instant 
in reference to a patient named Mr. Jos. 
Berry, detained in the Kent County 
Lunatic Asylum; and, whether he will 
be good enough to make inquiries into 
the-case ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, inreply, 
said, that he had ordered inquiries to be 
made into the truth of the statements re- 
ferred to in The Echo to a patient named 
Mr. Joseph Berry, detained in the Kent 
County Lunatic Asylum. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
. WALES)—PORTSMOUTH BOROUGH 
MAGISTRACY. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the Lord Chan- 
cellor has refused to consider the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Town 
Council of Portsmouth for the appoint- 
ment of an ex-mayor, being one of the 
senior aldermen, to the commission of 
the peace for the borough; and, whe- 
ther it is his intention to appoint instead 
a gentleman not resident in Portsmouth, 
and who has never taken any part in the 
general business of the borough ? 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that he had received a letter 
from the Lord Chancellor's Secretary 
stating that his Lordship had never re- 
fused to consider the recommendations 
made to him by the Town Council of 


Sir Michael Wicks-Beach 
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Portsmouth. On the contrary, he had 
followed the recommendations of the 
Town Council, who submitted the names 
of two of their Aldermen to him. No 
objection had been raised by them to 
the intended appointment. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF gave 
Notice that he would repeat the Ques- 
tion, and would also ask whether the 
gentleman to be appointed had not 
taken a prominent part in organizing a 
great Liberal demonstration 

Sirk WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
he knew nothing about the matter ; but 
it appeared, from the postcript of the 
letter, that the gentleman appointed was 
a Conservative. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he did not know whether the Alderman 
or the other gentleman had been refused; 
but he would repeat the Question on 
Monday. 


and British Museum. 


NAVY—WARRANT OFFICERS. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to improve the position of the 
warrant officers of the Navy in respect of 
uniform, compensation allowances, pay 
while serving on board ships in harbour, 
and Greenwich pensions ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Sir, no final decision has been come to 
on this subject; but, as I informed the 
hon. Member in answer to a Question 
on the 16th of last month, the case is 
under consideration. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND 
BRITISH MUSEUM--ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHTING. 


Mr. COOPE asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, Whether he is aware 
that the Electric Light has been used in 
the South Kensington and Jermyn Street 
Museunis for upwards of two years, with- 
out any accident occurring ; whether he 
is aware that a code of regulations has 
been adopted jointly by the Electric 
Lighting Companies and the Fire In- 
surance Offices, and approved of by his 
Department, whereby the risk of fire is 
reduced to a minimum, and no extra 
charge for insurance is made for elec- 
trically lighted buildings where these 
regulations are in force; whether there 
is absolute danger of fire to the National 
Gallery, arising from the proximity of 
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the old workhouse in St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, now used by the Admiralty as a 
receptacle for disused stores; and, whe- 
ther he is prepared to take measures 
whereby the National Gallery and the 
British Museum may be lighted by elec- 
tricity, and thus be made available for 
at least three evenings in the week for 
the improvement and enjoyment of the 
working classes and others who are pre- 
vented by their avocations from visiting 
our grand national collections during 
the day? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, I am 
quite ready to admit all the premises of 
the hon. Member’s Question, except the 
danger to the National Gallery from the 
workhouse at its rear, which has no 
foundation whatever. I still remain of 
opinion, however, that we have not had 
sufficient experience of the electric light 
to justify me in advising the Trustees to 
use it in the National Gallery, even if 
they did not entertain uther grave ob- 
jections to opening those Galleries at 
night. 


CRIMINAL LAW—WIFE-BEATING. 


Mr. COOPE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, in the case of men brutally assault- 
ing their wives, when, as at present, the 
effect of being sent to gaol is frequently 
more severely felt by the wife and children 
than by the guilty party, he is prepared 
to take steps whereby magistrates may 
be empowered, at their discretion, to 
inflict the punishment of flogging in lieu 
of fine or imprisonment, the punishment 
to be doubled in the case of a second 
offence ? 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, that, 
before the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman answered the Question, he wished 
to asked whether, considering that al- 
most all brutal assaults on wives re- 
ferred to in the Question of the hon. 
Member were committed by drunken 
men, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would consider the desirability 
of providing more adequate punishment 
for those who supplied them with the 
drink ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that the question of adding or 
substituting the punishment of flogging 
in cases of assaults of this character had 
-been very carefully considered in a Bill 
proposed by his Predecessor in Office, 
and the conclusion arrived at by the late 
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Government and the House was that it 
was not desirable to make any change 
in the law. He saw no reason for dis- 
senting from that view. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE V.—RE- 
LIGIOUS LIBERTY IN BULGARIA. 


Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the American Mis- 
sionaries and the Greek Schools in the 
principality of Bulgaria have been ex- 
posed to any ill-treatment on the part 
of the Bulgarian authorities; and, if so, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
taking any steps to prevent such infrac- 
tions of Treaty stipulations ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I regret to say, Sir, that there have been 
complaints of conduct on the part of the 
Bulgarian local authorities in the matter 
alluded to by my hon. Friend. Her 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul General 
has, on several occasions, made repre- 
sentations on the subject to the Bulgarian 
Government, and has called their atten- 
tion to Article V. of the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, which guarantees religious liberty 
in the Principality. He has also re- 
ceived instructions that whenever specific 
acts, such as those complained of, come 
to his knowledge, he should join with 
the Representatives of the other Treaty 
Powers in remonstrating. The Secre- 
tary of State is in communication with 
the United States Government on the 
subject of the closing by the Bulgarian 
authorities of the American schools. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—MR. HEALY, M.P., 
MR. DAVITT, AND MR. QUINN, PRI- 
SONERS IN RICHMOND GAOL. 


Mr. LALOR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true that Mr. Healy, M.P., Mr. 
Davitt, and Mr. Quinn, who are at pre- 
sent confined in Richmond Gaol, have 
been deprived of the usual privilege of 
receiving visitors, in consequence of the 
appearance in the newspapers of the 
18th instant of letters from Messrs. Healy 
and Davitt in reference to the Pope’s 
Circular; and, if it is true, whether the 
authorities in Ireland will regard it asa © 
punishable offence to question the justice 
of the Pope’s interference in the tem- 
poral affairs of that Country ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the letters 
of Messrs. Davitt and Healy, which were 
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addressed to the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
were submitted on Thursday last by the 
General Prisons Board to the Govern- 
ment for instructions as to whether they 
might be sent on. The Government 
offered no objection to their being sent 
on, and accordingly they were posted to 
their destination on the same day. On 
the following day—Friday—they ap- 
peared in the Dublin newspapers, and 
on Saturday a report was received from 
the Prisons Board that Messrs. Healy 
and Davitt had sent copies of these 
letters for publication before authority 
for their despatch had been given, and 
that for this breach of the prison rules 
the privilege granted to them of seeing 
visitors had been suspended. Messrs. 
Davitt and Healy ought not to have sent 
copies of these letters for publication 
without permission, and the Prisons 
Board took the usual course in suspend- 
ing their privileges for an infraction of 
the rules; but his Excellency, having 
regard to the fact that the issue of the 
letters had been allowed, ordered the 
suspension of their privileges to be re- 
moved. Mr. Quinn: was not concerned 
- in the matter at all, although reference 
is made to him in this Question. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
has any proof that the letters were 
brought out from the prison by visitors? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : There is enough 
proof to satisfy the Prisons Board. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If the state of affairs in Ire- 
land will permit of the release from 
prison of Mr. Healy, M.P., Mr. Davitt, 
and Mr. Quinn? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, this is not 
an ordinary case of remission of sentence, 
as Messrs. Healy, Davitt, and Quinn can 
at any moment obtain their release by 
undertaking to comply with the law. 
This, however, is not altogether a suffi- 
cient answer, because, undoubtedly, on 
previous occasions the Irish Government 
‘has communicated with the judicial au- 
thorities which required certain*persons 
to keep the peace, and who, on refusing 
to be bound over, were committed to 
prison ; and after negotiations with those 
judicial authorities, the Irish Govern- 
ment had brought the term of imprison- 
ment to a close without the persons in 
question having consented to give-bail. 
The Lord Lieutenant will, therefore, in 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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this case communicate with the Judges 
of the Queen’s Bench who passed the 
sentence, with a view of satisfying him- 
self whether any action is desirable. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS — PREMATURE 
DISCLOSURE TO THE PRESS—THE 
ARMY MEDICAL INQUIRY. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, By whose 
authority a full Report of the Army 
Medical Inquiry was sent to the news- 
papers before that Report had been com- 
municated to the House; and, if sent 
without authority, if steps have been 
taken to find out the person who fur- 
nished to the papersa copy of the Report? 
He wished to add the further Question 
whether the noble Marquess was aware 
that the Report was not even yet in the 
hands of Members, although it was pub- 
lished in the newspapers on Saturday 
last ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I extremely regret what has occurred 
in this matter, and I will state to the 
House exactly what has taken place. 
For some time past Zhe Times newspaper 
has devoted considerably more space 
and attention to the discussion of mili- 
tary matters than any other morning 
paper has done. Having regard to this 
circumstance, and also to the fact that 
from time to time unauthorized and in- 
correct statements have, somehow or 
other, got out from the War Office, and 
considering also that it was desirable 
that questions of this kind, if discussed 
elaborately in newspapers, should be 
discussed in a deliberate and careful 
manner, and not in a hurried manner, 
it has been for some time past the 
practice to allow gentlemen connected 
with Zhe Times newspaper to have an 
early proof of the Papers which it is in- 
tended to present to Pariiament and to 
publish. I ought to add that the De- 
partment, which had, or was supposed 
to have, with regard to the gentlemen to 
whom the documents were committed, 
satisfactory proof of their good faith and 
discretion as to the manner in which the 
documents should be used, obtained a 
distinct understanding from those gen- 
tlemen that nothing should be published 
on the subject until the Papers were in 
the hands of Members. Acting on that 

ractice, my noble Friend the Earl of 
orley, the Chairman of the Committee 
on the subject, gave to two gentlemen 
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connected with Zhe Times immediately 
before the Whitsuntide Holidays his own 
proofs of the Report and of the Evidence 
taken before the Committee, in the ex- 
pectation that the Papers themselves 
would be in the hands of Members by 
the time Parliament re-assembled, and 
that they would not be published until 
they were distributed. My noble Friend 
was extremely surprised to find that the 


Report and extracts from the Evidence 


were published at great length in The 
Times of Saturday and subsequent days, 
and he has communicated with the 
editor of The Times, who has expressed 
his regret at the premature publication 
of the articles; but I must say that, 
looking to the want of care, to say the 
least of it, that has been exhibited in 
this case, it appears to me the practice 
had better be altogether abandoned. 
No blame whatever rests on any person 
in the Department. In reply to the ad- 
ditional part of the Question of the hon. 
and gallant Member, I am sorry to say 
that I have been informed by the Sta- 
tionery Department the Evidence is so 
voluminous that it will not be in the 
hands of Members until Tuesday next. 
Under these circumstances, I propose to 
postpone Vote 4 of the Medical Vote 
until the House has had time to read 
and carefully consider the Report. I 
may also add that on the Army Esti- 
mates I will postpone Vote 9, which 
contains the Vote for the constabulary 
employed under the ContagiousDiseases 
Acts, because the House will probably 
like to have the Bill, which is to be in- 
troduced on the subject, in their hands 
before they discuss the Vote which 
raises the question. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he believed that the Prime Minister 
gave the House an assurance, through 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that no publication should take 
place until Papers were in the hands of 
Members; but, notwithstanding this, they 
found a full and authentic Report of a 
Committee that sat at the War Office 
appearing in the newspapers: before it 
had been distributed to Members. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As this, Sir, is 
a matter in which I am concerned, I am 
bound to say that, without at all going 
into the merits of the matter, the promise 
to which my hon. Friend refers was a 
Departmental promise, and had no rela- 
tion to this particular matter. 
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Mr. PULESTON asked when the Bill | 
referred to by the noble Marquess would 
be laid on the Table? 2 

Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I cannot say, Sir. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that, as there 
was a great deal of dissatisfaction felt 
throughout the Medical Profession at 
the very unfair nature of the extracts 
published, he should to-morrow ask the 
noble Marquess sundry Questions as to 
the correctness and accuracy of yarious 
statements, and whether they had not 
been contradicted by other evidence 
which had been suppressed ? 

Mr. CALLAN gave Notice that to- 
morrow he would ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the action of the 
Earl of Morley had not been in conse- 
quence of the bad example of the late 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, who communicated the Report of 
the Land Commission to The Times 
several days in advance ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
With reference to what has fallen from 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron), I may say that one of the 
reasons why I regret the publication is 
that the Papers have been published, 
not only without any authority, but, in 
my opinion, in a manner altogether cal- 
culated to mislead the public. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that there 
was no pledge that such a thing would 
not occur again. Perhaps the Prime 
Minister would now give the House 
some promise which should not be De- 
partmental. 

Mr.GLADSTONE: Theanswer which 
I gave did not afford ground for a 
taunt. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not intend a taunt, 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Ifthe hon. Mem- 
ber did not intend a taunt, he has an 
unfortunate mode of expressing himself, 
or I have become more obtuse. It was 
merely that the House might not be 
misled on matters of fact that I referred 
to what happened on a former occasion 
when aromise was given on behalf of 
the War Department. I am not aware 
that this objectionable practice prevails 
in other Departments, but I entirely 
concur with the noble Marquess in the 
letter and spirit of his reply. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR wished to repeat 
that he had intended no taunt to the 
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Mr. O’DONNELL asked the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for War, If 
he would inquire whether the under- 
standing on which early copies of docu- 
ments were furnished to Zhe Times was 
an understanding that the review of 
them should, on the whole, be favour- 
able to the Government of the day? If 
so, he would ask the noble Lord, with 
regard to the understanding that the 
publication of a review in The Times 
should not precede the distribution of 
the Papers to Members ; whether its ob- 
ject was to conceal from the public the 
fact that Zhe Times was in possession of 
those documents some days before they 
were in the possession of the House? If 
the Question was not answered now, he 
would repeat it to-morrow. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
As far as I am aware, Sir, the practice 
arose as stated by me in answer to the 
Question of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber (Sir Walter B. Barttelot). I know 
no other object intended or thought to 
be gained by it. As to the question 
whether the reviews were to be of a fa- 
vourable character to.the Government, 
any hon. Member could see that if such 
an object had been sought in the pre- 
sent instance, it certainly had not been 
attained. 


RUSSIA—TRANS-CAUCASUS TRANSIT 
DUTIES. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, consequent upon the 
recent opening of the Poti-Tiflis-Baku 
Railway, any new arrangement has been 
made as to Russian Customs Duties 
upon British cotton manufactures and 
other goods in transit for Persia and 
Central Asia ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, according to the last Reports from 
St. Petersburg, it would appear that 
there is an intention on the part of the 
Russian Government—although no Ordi- 
nance on the subject has been as yet 
published—to impose a duty of from 30 
to 50 per cent on the import duties now 
in force in Russia upon merchandize ar- 
riving at Batoum or Poti in transit for 
Persia, that this merchandize should not 
be allowed to be transported by railway 
further from Tiflis, and should be de- 
prived of the use of the railway now 
ready from Tiflis to Baku, being obliged 
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to go by road to the Persian Fron- 
tier, and thence to Tabreez. Reports 
on the subject will be found in Parlia- 





mentary Paper No. 15, 1883, Part IIT., © 


and other Papers will be laid on the 
Table. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


Mr. DUCKHAM asked the Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether 
the Privy Council will enforce (with the 
least possible delay) the provisions of 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act 
of 1878, and prohibit the importation of 
live animals into the United Kingdom 
from countries in which the foot and 
mouth disease prevails ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, I cannot admit 
the assumption involved in the Question 
that the Act of 1878 has not been carried 
out by the Privy Council. That Act 
laid down as the general law that all 
foreign animals were to be slaughtered 
at the port of landing, subject to a posi- 
tive direction to the Privy Council to 
admit freely animals from countries 
free from disease, and with a power en- 
abling the Privy Council to prohibit 
importation in exceptional and special 
cases. The question of the hon. Mem- 
ber is too vague to admit of a definite 
answer in the affirmative or the nega- 
tive. I may, however, say that the 
Privy Council have exercised their pro- 
hibitory powers in the case of all coun- 
tries likely to send us rinderpest, that 
they have also, from time to time, exer- 
cised their discretion in prohibiting ani- 
mals from specified ports and specified 
countries in which foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease has been exceptionally prevalent, 
and that they will continue to use the 
discretion vested in them. subject to a 
deep sense of the responsibility imposed 
upon them. 

Mr. HENEAGE subsequently gave 
Notice, in consequence of the very un- 
satisfactory answer given by the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, that 
on Monday next he would ask whether 
he would lay on the Table a copy of the 
case on which a legal opinion was taken 
in reference to the powers of the Go- 
vernment under the Act to prohibit the 
importation of cattle from foreign coun- 
tries where there was reason to believe 
disease existed, as was lately mentioned 
by Lord Carlingford ? 
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PAPAL SEE—DIPLOMATIC COMMUNI- 
CATIONS—MR. ERRINGTON. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If Mr. Errington has again been 
the channel of communication between 
the Foreign Office and the Vatican ; and, 
if so, whether 3 gr on the subject will 
be printed; and, whether Lord Gran- 
ville has written to Mr. Errington con- 
gratulating him on his success in securing 
the censure of the Archbishop of Cashel 
by the Pope, and if it is intended to 
remunerate Mr. Errington for his ser- 
vices ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, I stated on March 19, in reply to 
the hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. Ma- 
cartney) that the British Government 
never entertained a scheme for estab- 
lishing a Resident at the Vatican. Mr. 
Errington has not been the channel of 
communication between the Foreign 
Office and the Vatican, and I would 
refer my hon. Friend to the answers 
given in this House on the 7th and 10th 
of February of last year by my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board, and on the 14th of 
the same month by the First Lord of the 
Treasury. Mr. Errington, having re- 
ceived no appointment, will receive no 
remuneration. There are no Papers to 
present to Parliament on this subject. 
Her Majesty’s Government highly ap- 
preciate any measures which tend to 
strengthen the respect for law and order 
in Ireland; but the document to which 
my right hon. Friend refers was not 
issued at the request of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and no congratulations 
have consequently been sent to Rome 
with regard to it. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN : I should like 
to ask the noble Lord for an elucidation of 
this point. Mr. Errington went to Rome 
last year; he carried with him a letter 
of recommendation from the Foreign 
Minister; and, in consequence of that 
letter a Circular was issued to the Irish 
Bishops. Mr. Errington has since been 
to Rome. [‘‘Order!”] I am perfectly 
in Order, Sir. Another Circular has 
been issued, and I wish to know if the 
letter of recommendation which Mr. 
Errington formerly carried has been 
withdrawn, or is still in operation ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
T make no complaint of the Question 
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of my hon. Friend; but I think he will 
see that it is to a great extent of an ar- 
gumentative nature and dealing with a 
delicate matter, and I must ask him to 
give Notice. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I wish to put 
a Question to the First Lord of the 
Treasury. It is manifest from what 
has appeared in this House that certain 
communications have had the authority 
of Her Majesty’s Government. [‘‘ Oh!” 
and ‘‘ Order!”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now entering on matters of contro- 
versy. He can put any Question he 
thinks proper arising out of the answer 
to the last Question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I humbly apo- 
logize, Sir. I thought it necessary to 
make a statement. 1 will put the Ques- 
tion in this shape. I wish to know 
whether Mr. Errington—whose success 
I need not refer to—! Cries of ‘‘ Order !’”} 
I wish to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether Mr. Errington has had 
any authority from any Department of 
Her Majesty’s Government in approach- 
ing His Holiness the Pope; and, if so, 
under what Act of Parliament the De- 
partment which has authorized Mr. 
Errington has acted ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rather think, 
Sir, although I will not trust my memory 
at this distance of time absolutely, that 
this Question was put and answered last 
year, and thatit was explained last year’ 
in one or more of the answers to which 
my noble Friend has referred, that Lord 
Granville had written and addressed a 
letter to Mr. Errington, of which the 
nature was then distinctly explained. If 
I am wrong, and the hon. Member does 
not find that information in former 
answers, there will be no difficulty in 
repeating the nature of the letter. There 
has been no other authority whatever to 
my knowledge, and I do not think it 
could have been given without my know- 
ledge. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I will put the 
Question, in a more regular form; on 
Monday. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
May I ask the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State, in reference to his 
answer, whether the letter to which the 
Prime Minister has just alluded, given 
by Lord Granville to Mr. Errington, 
still remains in force, or whether the 
recommendation contained in it has not 
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expired ; and, if it has not expired, whe- 
ther the recommendation will be con- 
temporaneous with the life of the present 
Government ; and I also wish to ask 
whether the noble Lord is prepared to 
state positively that Mr. Errington has 
not had any part of his expenses paid 
out of public funds? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: IfI am right in 
my impression of that letter, the noble 
Lord will see that it must undoubtedly 
remain in force until Mr. Errington 
ceases to be a Gentleman of honour, 
intelligence, and good information. The 
- letter simply conveys an assurance of 
that kind. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Are we to under- 
stand from the answers which have just 
been given that if Mr. Errington repre- 
sents himself to His Holiness the Pope 
or the Government of the Church in 
Rome as in any way authorized by Her 
Majesty’s Government, he is acting un- 
der false pretences? Either ‘‘ Yes” or 
‘‘No” can be given to that Question. 

Mr. GORST: Can the noble Lord 
give the House any assurance that no 

art of Mr. Errington’s expenses has 
Sonn paid out of the public funds ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I think Notice ought to be given of 
that Question. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: The 
noble Lord, in his reply to the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), 
said that Lord Granville had not written 
any congratulation to Rome. The Ques- 
tion that the hon. Member for Newcastle 
asked -was whether Lord Granville had 
written to Mr. Errington a letter con- 
gratulating him on his success; and, 
therefore, I would like the noble Lord 
to be good enough to answer that Ques- 
tion. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I naturally gave the answer to the 
Question in the sense in which it was 
asked. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND. WOLFF: I 
think the House is entitled to more 
definite information on this point. The 
noble Lord says that Lord Granville 
has not written to Rome; but the ques- 
tion is whether he has written to Mr. 
Errington. That is a very simple ques- 
tion, and one to which we ought to have 
an answer, “ Yes” or ‘‘ No.” 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I gave a perfectly fair and straight- 
forward answer. [ Cries of ‘‘No!” and 


Lord Randolph Churchiil 
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a ory of ‘“‘Evasion!’’] I made no verbal - 
distinctions whatever, and I believe the 

House is satisfied with the answer. 

[‘* Hear, hear!” and ‘No, no!”] If 
the hon. Member is not satisfied, he is, 

no doubt, at liberty to ask a further 

Question on giving Notice. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
ask the Question distinctly; and I have 
a perfect right to have an answer. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : I would like to ask 
the Prime Minister if he has any objec- 
tion that it should be distinctly known 
in Rome that any representations made 
by Mr. Errington have only as much 
weight as is given by Mr. Errington’s 
position as Member for Longford, and 
that he is in no sense a Representa- 
tive of the Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will be kind enough to put 
that Question on the Notice Paper. It 
is also most reasonable that the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) should give Notice of his 
Question. 


An hon. Memser: It is on the Paper 
already. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: We 
have adopted lately, Sir, in this House 
a practice which has been convenient, 
no doubt—namely, instead of reading 
the Questions out aloud, they are merely 
referred to by their number ; and, there- 
fore, there may be some mistake as to 
the Question which was really put. The 
Question put by the hon. Member for | 
Newcastle was put very distinctly in 
these words— 


“ Whether Lord Granville has written to Mr. 

Errington congratulating him on his success in 
securing the censure of the Archbishop of Cashel 
by the Pope? ”’ 
The Answer which was yiven by. the 
noble Lord did not appear to be a direct 
Answer to that part of the Question. 
I think the noble Lord will see that the 
Question having been put upon the 
Paper in these terms, it should be 
answered directly. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
quite agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but I have said already that I 
gave my answer in the sense of the 
words on the Paper. When I said that 
Lord Granville had not written to Rome, 
I was answering the Question whether 
Lord Granville had written to Mr. Er- 
rington, who is, I believe, at Rome. I 
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must add I drew no verbal distinction 
whatever. 

Srrk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: In 
consequence of the answer of the noble 
Lord, I beg to give Notice that I shall 
again bring this subject forward on a 
Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: The Ques- 
tion which I put to the noble Lord was 
clear and distinct — namely, whether 
Earl Granville has written to Mr. Er- 
rington expressly with reference to cer- 
tain transactions, or has he not? Yes 
or no? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I should very much regret if, through 
any want of clearness on my part, any 
misunderstanding should have arisen in 
reference to this subject. I have already 
answered the Question twice. [Cries of 
“Yes or No?”?] When my hon. Friend 
asks whether Earl Granville has written 
to Mr. Errington congratulating him on 
his success in securing the censure of 
the Archbishop of Cashel by the Pope, 
I distinctly say that Earl Granville has 
not done so. 

Mr. HARRINGTON : I beg to give 
Notice that on Monday I shall ask the 
Prime Minister, Whether any instruc- 
tions were given to Mr. Errington by 
Earl Granville; and, if so, what the 
nature of those instructions was ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: I beg to 
give Notice that on Monday I shall ask 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether Earl 
Granville has written to Mr. Errington 
a letter thanking him generally for his 
success at Rome, without thanking him 
specially for having procured the censure 
of the Archbishop of Cashel ? 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I beg to give 
Notice that on the same day I shall ask 
the noble Lord, Whether he has any 
objection to lay the letter of Earl Gran- 
ville to Mr. Errington upon the Table 
of the House ? 


INDIA—LAW AND JUSTICE—TREAT- 
MENT OF NATIVES AND EUROPEANS. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If his at- 
tention has been called to the fact that, 
in a recent prosecution against the Euro- 
pean proprietor and a Native captain of 
a Bombay line of coasting steamers for 
alleged breach of the Passenger Acts, 
both the European proprietor and the 
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Native captain were sentenced to fines 
by the magistrate; whether the Euro- 
pean proprietor made use of his right 
of appeal as a European to procure a 
rehearing of the case in a higher court, 
with the result that it was decided that 
no breach of the Passenger Acts had 
been committed, and that his fine must 
be remitted; whether the Native cap- 
tain, because he was not a European, 
had no right of appeal, and cannot have 
his fine remitted ; and, whether Govern- 
ment intends to maintain the privilege 
of appeal for some of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, and to refuse it to others, solely 
on the ground of difference of race ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, since answer- 
ing the hon. Member’s Question on 
Monday last, Ihave seen, in 7he Hindoo 
Patriot of the 30th of April, a mention of 
the case referred to; but the facts are so 
insufficiently stated, that it is not pos- 
sible to say whether the Native would, 
or would not, have had the right of 
appeal. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—CASE OF JOHN 
RAFFERTY. 

Mr. WILLS asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, When it is intended to 
proceed by writ of ‘‘capias’” in the 
Queen’s Bench Division of Her Majesty’s 
High Court of Justice against John 
Rafferty of Monaghan, who was charged 
in February last before the Liverpool 
Stipendiary with being concerned in 
smuggling 2,405 pounds of leaf tobacco 
concealed in fifty casks, entered as con- 
taining flax seed, and also with being 
implicated in three other smuggling 
transactions of great magnitude, the 
said John Rafferty having been then 
discharged by the Stipondiary Magis- 
trate from the custody of the police on 
the application of the Commissioners of 
Customs, who intimated their intention 
to prosecute in the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): Yes, Sir; pro- 
ceedings are being taken in Rafferty’s 
case, and it is set down for hearing this 
term. Itis not, however, possible, as 
yet, to give the exact date of hearing. 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. ROUND asked the Chancellor of 

the Duchy of Lancaster, If he will have 
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the Report from Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners on Agriculture re-printed ? 
Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that he 
was now in communication with the 
Stationery Office on the subject. 


Explosive 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—COUNTY LONGFORD. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is the fact that, 
after the recent contest for the election 
of Poor Law Guardians in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clough Keenagh, county 
Longford, twelve electors who voted 
against the nominees of a resident land- 
lord were refused the right of turbary 
which they had enjoyed for years; and, 
whether he will take steps, at future 
elections, to protect voters from being 
punished for voting according to their 
conscientious convictions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have re- 
ceived a telegram from which it appears 
that the facts are substantially as stated, 
except that there was no right of tur- 
bary in question, but a yearly rental, 
which the landlord refused to renew. 
The Government cannot, of course, take 
any steps to compel a landlord to let a 
turbary to particular individuals. With 
regard to future elections, I have, on 
more than one occasion, already referred 
to a measure by which the Government 
hopes to be able to secure protection 
for voters from interference from any 
quarter in the exercise of the Poor Law 
franchise. 


CONVICT PRISONS—PAY AND POSI- 
TION OF WARDERS--REPORT OF 
THE COMMITTEE. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he can lay upon 
the Table the Report of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the claims of 
the Warders of Cunvict Prisons; and, 
whether it is intended to make any im- 
provement in the pay and position of 
those officers ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: This 
Report is, I believe, completed; but I 
have not yet seen it. 


EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES ACTS—THE 
ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
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partment, If there is any evidence to 
show that dynamite has been purchased 
from dealers in that article for illegal 
purposes ; and, whether the new Orders 
in Council are unequally applied ; if they 
have led to a large reduction in the con- 
sumption of dynamite for legitimate pur- 
poses; and if his attention has been 
called to a trade circular issued by a firm 
of gunpowder manufacturers showing 
how the stringent regulations applied to 
the sale of dynamite do not apply to the 
sale of other explosives? He also wished 
to ask the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, Whether he intended to bring in 
a Bill this Session dealing with the 
general question of the sale of explosives 
as he had promised to do; and, whe- 
ther he was aware that in certain mining 
districts the sale of explosives had de- 
creased by one-half ? 

Srr BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has 
been called to the great inconvenience 
caused to those engaged in mining ope- 
rations by the late Orders in Council in 
regard to explosives; also as to the 
dubiousness of certain words used in 
the Orders, such as ‘‘keeping” and 
‘private use,” as applied to miners, 
storekeepers, agents, instructors, and 
others respectively ; also as to the juris- 
diction apparently given under these 
Orders to the rural police; and, whether 
he will consider the propriety of some 
modifications or some explanatory direc- 
tions to the local authorities ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: No 
doubt, Sir, this is a very important 
question ; and when I brought before 
the House the Bill relating to explosives 
I referred to the unsatisfactory state of 
the law upon the subject. Under the 
law, as it then stood, any person might 
have had in his possession 15 lbs. of 
dynamite; while a person having a 
registered store or magazine might 
have a much greater quantity in his 
possession, and the local authorities 
had no power to restrict such persons 
from possessing any quantity of explo- 
sives of that character. It was the 
general opinion of the House, at the 
time I brought forward the Bill, that 
such a state of things was not satisfac- 
tory. Under the existing law, power 
has been to impose, by Order in Council, 
such conditions upon the sale and pos- 
session of explosives of a nitro-glyce- 
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rine character as may be thought neces- 
sary. The possession of gunpowder is 
not regulated by Orders in Council, 
because it is provided for by express 
Statute. What has been done by re- 
cent legislation is this—Persons are not 
to have in store, or for private use, 
dynamite, or other nitro-glycerine com- 
pounds, without obtaining a certificate 
from the police or the Justices that they 
are proper persons to have it. That 
seems to me to be a very necessary and 
reasonable condition. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) asks 
me whether, under the present law, 
persons have not improperly obtained 
dynamite. Well, it is just the fault of 
the present law that we do not know 
how persons become possessed of that 
explosive; and that is why we have 
thought it necessary to obtain, as far as 
we can, a register of the persons who 
have it in their possession. ‘There is no 
difficulty whatever for a decent and re- 
spectable person to obtain the necessary 
certificate, which is granted without any 
charge being made for it, and which, 
we hope, will prevent explosives of this 
character from getting into improper 
hands. Under the old law, it was pos- 
sible for 10 persons conspiring together 
to get into their hands 150 lbs. of dyna- 
mite. It is quite true, as has been 
stated in the Question, that a circular 
has been issued by the manufacturers, 
who naturally are not satisfied with any 
restriction upon their trade, which, how- 
ever, is a very dangerous one, and which, 
in the opinion of Parliament, requires 
regulation. The Inspector of Explosives 
states that the complaints with regard 
to the restrictions come almost entirely 
from the manufacturers, and not from 
those who use these explosives. As far 
as I am aware, these restrictions have 
acted beneficially, and in no case in- 
juriously. The words ‘‘ private use” 
are well understood, because they are 
in the Act of 1875; and as to fuller 
terms and explanations, the Inspector 
of Explosives has published a hand- 
book, of which a new edition is in course 
of publication, which contains all the 
regulations on the subjéct. 

Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON: I 
should like to ask the Home Secretary 
whether it will be necessary, under these 
regulations, for every miner who uses 
nitro-glycerine compounds in mines to 


> take out a certificate ? 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
think that it is only right that miners 
should be required to obtain certificates. 
What I hope is, that we shall see done 
universally what is done generally— 
namely, that dynamite is kept in store 
by the mine owner, and is served out 
to the miner for his daily use. It is 
extremely dangerous for miners to keep 
dynamite in store in their own houses. 

Sirk BALDWYN LEIGHTON in- 
quired whether there was any authority 
tc make a charge for the certificate ? 

‘ Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
ir. 


INLAND REVENUE—EXCISE PERMITS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he is aware that 
Excise Officers issuing permits for re- 
moval of ‘‘ Duty paid” unblended spirits 
in cask, frequently omit to enter on the 
permits the date on which the spirits were 
bonded, and whether he will arrange to 
have this information supplied in future ; 
what mode of supervision exists to en- 
sure the delivery of spirits to consignee 
within the period specified on the per- 
mit, and whether such time is in many 
cases greatly in excess of that required 
for consignment ; whether the Revenue 
authorities have any objection to order 
that the date on which spirits are placed 
in bond be branded on the casks; and, 
whether, in the case of spirits blended 
in bond, they will have the casks con- 
taining same legibly endorsed with the 
word ‘‘ Blended,” and so described on 
the removal permits ? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): In reply to the 
first Question of the hon. Member, I 
have to say that it is not necessary for 
the date on which the spirits were 
bonded to be entered on the permits. 
In reply to the second Question, the 
rule is that when the time limited in 
the permit is exceeded, the spirits are 
detained until an explanation of the de- 
lay is furnished. It is, however, neces- 
sary to leave the matter in some cases 
to the discretion of the local officer, who 
knows the mode of conveyance intended 
to be used. I see no reason for adopt- 
ing the suggestion made in the third 
Question. The suggestion in the fourth 
Question is already the rule, so far as 
the casks are concerned ; but there seems 
no reason to alter the form of the per- 
mits, as suggested. 
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POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — THE BEL- 
FAST POST OFFICE. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is a fact that the 
Government have bought or rented 
ground in Belfast to build a new 
post office ; and, whether it is not pos- 
sible to have sufficient accommodation 
in the present building; and, if it is 
not sufficient, if he would explain why. 
the Government does not push forward 
the new building ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I beg to say that the Go- 
vernment has bought ground in Belfast 
for the erection of a new Post Office, in 
consequence of the insufficiency of the 
present accommodation, and that no 
time is being lost in making arrange- 
ments for its erection. 


IRELAND —THE COMMISSIONERS OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION—THE VOTE 
FOR MODEL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any communications, in the 
nature of advice or instructions, has 
passed between the Lords of the Trea- 
sury and the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, as to the future 
application of that portion of the Vote in 
Supply for National Education hitherto 
used in support of model schools, and 
suggesting less expenditure thereon in 
future, in order to have funds to 
carry out certain intended arrangements 
for separate denominational training of 
teachers ; and, if so, whether he will lay 
upon the Table a Copy of any such 
communications ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the hon. 
Member refers to a Correspondence be- 
tween the Lords of the Treasury and the 
Commissioners of National Education, 
which has not, as yet, been officially 
before the Irish Government. - I am not, 
therefore, at present in a position to ex- 
press any opinion as to whether it ought 
to be laid on the Table. 


THE SCOTTISH LEGAL FRIENDLY 
SOCIETY—DISHONESTY OF 
OFFICIALS, 


Dra. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
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yet decided whether they will institute 
proceedings against any of the office- 
bearers of the Scottish Legal Friendly 
Society for their dishonest practices, 
which official reports show to have been 
resorted to in connection with the ma- 
nagement of that Society ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Batrour): Sir, some time ago a criminal 
charge of falsehood, fraud, and wilful 
imposition was preferred against certain 
of the office-bearers of the Scottish Legal 
Life Assurance Society in Glasgow. I 
caused a very careful investigation to be 
made. It appears that at a general 
meeting held in June, 1881, the salaries 
of the Secretary and of the Treasurer were 
raised from £250 to £500 each, that of 
the President was raised from £100 to 
£250, and that of each member of com- 
mittee from £25to £125. The charge 
against the accused office-bearers was that 
this very large and sudden augmenta- 
tion of their salaries had been corruptly 
obtained by means of fictitious votes. 
Admission to the general meetings is 
obtained by presentation of the contri- 
bution books of the members; and it 
was alleged, and I believe there is ample 
evidence to prove, that fabricated con- 
tribution books were used for gaining 
admission by persons who were not 
members of the Society at all. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not possible to ascertain how 
many fictitious votes were so admitted, 
nor how far the resolutions to increase 
the salaries were carried by their votes. 
This circumstance, as lawyers know, 
raises a great difficulty in the way of 
preferring a relevant criminal charge. 
In the second place, whatever ground of 
suspicion there may be, it does not ap- 
pear, from the evidence at our command, 
that the fabrication or the use of the 
fictitious books can be breught home to 
the office-bearers accused. It is only 
too apparent that there has been gross 
and culpable mismanagement in this 
Society, to the great injury of its mem- 
bers, who belong to the working classes ; 
and I do not hesitate to say that I 
should be glad if I saw my way to the 
discovery and punishment of the guilty 
parties by the Criminal Law. But, 
after consultation with my hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General for 
Scotland, I have come to the conclusion 
that there is not sufficient evidence, at 
least for the present, to sustain a crimi- 
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ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — ROMAN 
CATHOLIC MILITIAMEN. 


Mr. O’BRIEN (for Mr. Sexton) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If it is 
true that, on Friday, the 27th ult. the 
Catholic men of the Militia under train- 
ing at Monaghan (being about 100 out 
of a total of 110) were left without 
dinner because, as Catholics, they re- 
fused to eat meat on a Friday; and, if 
so, how the matter can be explained ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, of the Militia training at Monaghan, 
on the 27th of April, 104 out of 156 
present were Roman Catholics. The 
usual meat ration was issued to them, 
and if they refused to eat it I am afraid 
it is probable that they went without 
their dinner. I am informed that, by 
universal custom among Roman Catho- 
lies, soldiers and sailors are dispensed 
from all obligation to fast or to abstain 
from flesh meat, and that this applies 
even in Catholic countries. Therefore, 
as no soldier need have any scruple on 
the subject, I see no objection to the 
issue of meat rations on the occasion re- 
ferred to. Further, it was brought to 
notice that some of the sergeants were 
making a traffic of the meat rations, 
supplying eggs, &c., to the recruits in 
exchange. As it appeared that the ser- 
geants were the only gainers by this 
transaction, the strict rule of each man 
having his own ration was enforced. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—SCOTCH BUSINESS. 


Mr. A. ELLIOT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he can state when it is intended to intro- 
duce the Bill for the improvement of the 
administration of Scotch Business? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I am not able at present to answer the 
Question. 


SOUTHPORT FORESHORE. 


Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther the seal of the Duchy has now 
been affixed to any document for giving 
effect to the contemplated sale of the 
foreshore to the riparian owners; whe- 
ther, by the exercise of his good offices, 
he has now succeeded in securing for the 
town of Southport that part of the fore- 
shore which they consider it is essential 
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to the interest of the town they should 
possess ; whether Lord Belper (a former 
Chancellor of the Duchy) did not state in 
his evidence before the Select Committee 
in ‘‘ Bertolacci’s”’ case, that by an al- 
most invariable usage, and one which 
he thought it was very desirable to 
maintain, it had been customary in all 
cases of important grants and donations 
out of the Queen’s revenues of the Duchy, 
or of granting important leases, or of 
any great question for the improvement 
of the landed property of the Duchy, 
for the Chancellor to reserve such ques- 
tions for a meeting of the Council ; to 
hold such meetings from time to time, 
and then to bring all those questions 
before the Council ; and that it had also 
been his custom to be guided by the 
opinion of the Council; and, whether, 
inasmuch as the proposed sale embraces 
over 9,000 acres of land, for a sum of 
£15,000, to private persons, and thereby 
excludes the rights of the public, it is 
not of sufficient importance to induce 
him to seek the advice of the Council ? 

Mr. DODSON : Sir, my answer to the 
first Question is—not yet. My answer 
to the second Question is also—not yet. 
But I hope what I am now doing will 
ultimately lead to an amicable settle- 
ment, especially if, as both parties have 
now accepted my good offices, the matter 
is allowed to be quietly worked out. 
With regard to the third Question, the 
usage referred to still prevails ; but this 
Question does not fall within any of the 
categories mentioned by Lord Belper, 
the conclusion of whose statement, as to 
the entire authority resting with the 
Chancellor, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber has not quoted. With regard to 
the last Question, all that is sold of the 
foreshore is the Duchy’s interest, what- 
ever that may be; and the rights of the 
public, so far from being excluded by 
the sale, are increased by it, inasmuch 
as, by the transfer from the Crown, they 
become subject to the compulsory powers 
given to local authorities by the Public 
Health Act. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—JUDI- 
CIAL RENTS—* CHAINE v. NELSON.” 
Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If his attention 
has been called to the case of Chaine v. 
Nelson, decided in the Common Pleas in 
Dublin on the 17th, as to’ the date of 
judicial rents, and whether that decision 
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affects 35,000 tenants ; and if, having re- 
gard to the fact that these tenants entered 
the Land Court in October and Novem- 
ber 1881, on the assurance of the Chief 
Commissioners that their rents would 
accrue from the gale day next after the 
passing of the Land Act, pursuant to the 
60th section, the Government have any 
remedy to propose ? 

Mr. GIVAN asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the recent deci- 
sion of the Court of Common Pleas in 
Ireland, in the case of Chaine v. Nelson, 
that the sixtieth section of ‘‘ The Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,’’ does not 
apply to decisions fixing fair rents, was 
in direct conflict with the opinion of 
the Chief Commissioners ; whether over 
80,000 cases were entered and recorded 
at the first sitting of the Land Commis- 
sion, owing to the announcement of the 
Commissioners that the fair rents, when 
fixed, would commence on the 1st Novem- 
ber 1881; whether, acting on the opi- 
nion of the Commissioners, landlords 
have accepted, and tenants paid, the 
judicial rents as from the 1st November 
1881, in the majority of cases already 
decided ; and, whether, in view of the 
litigation which the decision of the 
Court of Common Pleas will cause be- 
tween landlords and tenants whose rents 
have been so paid, the Government will 
introduce a measure during the present 
Session to settle the question, or other- 
wise support in whole or in part a Bill 
now before the House, and set down for 
the 6th June, which provides that where 
an application has been made, or shall 
be made, to the Court, under ‘‘ The Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,’ to fix a fair 
rent, the judicial rent fixed by the 
Court shall relate back to, and shall 
commence to run from, the gale day 
next after the service of the originating 
notice to fix a fair rent, this provision 
to apply to rents fixed either before or 
after the commencement of the Act? 

Mr. PARNELL asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether his attention 
has been called to the judgment of the 
Court of Common Pleas Division of the 
High Court of Justice in Ireland, in the 
case of Chaine v. Nelson, by which the de- 
claration of the Court of the Land Com- 
mission, made in November 1881, that, 
in the case of tenants who filed their 
applications for the fixing of a judicial 
rent on the first occasion on which the 
Court sat, the judicial rent should date | 


Ur. T. A. Dickson 
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from the gale day next succeeding the 
passing of the Land Law Act, has been 
annulled; and, whether the Government 
will consider the desirability of intro- 
ducing a short Amendment Bill to clear 
up this doubt which has arisen as to the 
construction of the Act, and to ratify to 
the forty thousand Irish tenants who 
filed their applications on the first occa- 
sion on which the Court of the Land 
Commission sat, the undertaking and 
advantages extended and promised to 
them by the Court ? 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that, before 
the right hon. Gentleman answered, he 
wished to ask him whether any inconveni- 
ence which might result would not arise 
from the unprecedented action of the Land 
Commissioners in issuing an erroneous 
interpretation of a portion of the Land 
Act, before the matter was judicially 
brought before them ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, it 
would be irregular on my part to answer 
the Question which has been put to me 
by the hon. Member, involving, as it 
does, a censure upon the Land Commis- 
sioners in putting their judicial interpre- 
tation upon the Act. 

Mr. GIBSON : Not judicial. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will not enter 
into controversy with so high an autho- 
rity as the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman on that point; I will assume, 
even, that I am entirely wrong; but 
still my answer will remain the same, 
because, in the present position of the 
question, it is not for me to give an opi- 
nion upon it. And that is really my 
answer to the three Questions which 
have been put to me. In the first place, 
I believe the facts, as set forth in the 
Questions, are stated with substantial ac- 
curacy. In the second place, the import- 
ance of the subject is very great indeed, 
and Her Majesty’s Government are fully 
alive to it, and it will be their duty 
carefully to watch and consider the pro- 
ceedings. But the judgment is one that 
has been delivered by the Court of 
Common Pleas, and it is possible that 
it may be made the subject of appeal. 
That being so, it is quite obvious that 
it would not only be contrary to general 
rule, but highly impolitic in the cireum- 
stances, for the Government to signify 
any intention whatever, until the law is 
finally settled, either by judgment upon 
appeal, or by its being made known that 
the present judgment is acquiesced in, 
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Mr. LEWIS, in consequence of the 
answer just given by the Prime Minis- 
ter, gave Notice that on Monday he 
would ask, Whether the view taken by 
the Land Commissioners in this case 
was not stated in a Circular issued by 
them to the tenants, not in the exercise 
of their judicial office, but voluntarily 
on their part ? 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON: Ido not think 
there is the slightest prospect of an 
appeal in this case. The tenant was 
utterly unable to enter upon an appeal. 
[ Cries of ** Order!’?] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not putting a Question. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON : I wish to ask, 
in case the tenant decide not to appeal, 
whether the Government will be pre- 
ety to enter upon the matter, and re- 
ieve the tenants from the effect of the 
decision of the Court of Common Pleas? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With great re- 
spect to my hon. Friend, I own I have 
serious doubts as to the expediency of 
entering, at the present moment, into the 
consideration of these contingencies ; and 
I do not think the matter can be ad- 
vanced by further discussion in existing 
circumstances. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
(ENGLAND) BILL, 

Mr. HENEAGE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he can fix an 
early day for the Second Reading of the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill, in order that 
there may bea convenient time between 
the Second Reading and the Committee 
stages of the Bill without unnecessarily 
delaying its progress? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the week after next would be a very 
convenient period for many Members 
for taking the second reading of this 
Bill. Monday next was already en- 
gaged for the Estimates ; and he was not 
able to say anything about Thursday 
until he saw that progress would be 
made in Supply to-night. He referred 
to the Notice Paper for Tuesday, and, 
without any disrespect to the subjects 
which appeared on the Paper, he was 
inclined to think it very probable that 
that evening might be practically free ; 
and, if it could be arranged, his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Dodson) would be glad 
to propose the second reading of the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill on that day. 


{May 24, 1883} 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: At 
the Evening Sitting ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
subsequently asked whether the Prime 
Minister’s proposal referred to Tuesday 
next only, or would apply to all Tues- 
days? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was 
making no declaration one way or the 
other; he was speaking only in re- 
ference to the state of the Notice Paper. 


PARLIAMENT —RULES OF DEBATE— 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If he will 
take into consideration whether the time 
has not arrived for revising the present 
system of putting Questions in the House, 
so as to limit the number of Questions at 
each sitting; and, whether, with a view 
to facilitate Public Business at the open- 
ing of the House, a new arrangement 
could be made for answering Questions ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL, at the same time. 
asked whether it was the intention of 
the Government also to consider whe- 
ther the time had not arrived for revising 
the present system of giving answers 
to Questions. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think it 
would be expedient that Ishould re-open, 
at the present moment, this important 
part of the question of Procedure. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — PARLIAMENTARY ELEC- 
TIONS (CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES) BILL. 

Mr. GORST asked, Whether it wasstill 
the intention of the Government to pro- 
ceed with the Corrupt Practices Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware 
that there ever was any doubt as to the 
intention of the Government to proceed 
with that Bill. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—NATIONAL DEBT BILL. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked, Whenthe Government intended to 
proceed with the second reading of the 
National Debt Bill; and why the Bill 
had not been delivered to Members ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Caixpers) replied, in terms 
of his answer just before the Recess, 
that full Notice would be given before 
this Bill was proceeded with. He hoped 
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the Bill would be circulated almost im- 
mediately. 


MADAGASCAR—BOMBARDMENT OF 
MAYUNGA. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: There is a 
Question I should be glad to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. There is a rumour, which I 
have heard with regret, to the effect 
that a port in Madagascar has been 
' bombardéd by the French Fleet. I 
would like to know if the Government 
have any information about it ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
In reply to my right hon. Friend, I 
cannot do better than read a telegram 
handed to me a few minutes ago, just as 
I was leaving the Foreign Office. It is 
from Colonel Miles, our Agent at Zanzi- 
bar, and is as follows :— 

‘Bombardment of Mayunga took place on 

the 16th, and lasted six hours ; force then landed 
under cover of guns and took possession. Hovas 
suffered great loss; French none. Admiral re- 
turned Mayotte, leaving garrison.” 
I may add that Mayunga is a port and 
town on the North-West Coast of Mada- 
gascar ; and Mayotte is an Island already 
in French possession. 


TURKEY—THE NEW TARIFF. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he could give the House 
any information in reference to the im- 
portant telegram which had appeared in 
Lhe Times and other newspapers con- 
cerning the Commercial Treaty with 
Turkey ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, thestatement in 7he Zimes to which 
my hon. Friend refers is practically 
correct. Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
‘at Constantinople received, on the 3ist 
of March, an assurance from the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that the 
Tariff of 1861 would remain in force till 
the end of September next, pending fur- 
ther commercial negotiations between 
this country and Turkey. On the 18th 
instant, however, Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires received a Note from the 
Porte, stating that it was their intention 
to levy forthwith an ad valorem duty of 
8 per cent on all imports. Her Majesty’s 
Government have since been informed 
that this duty is now being imposed. 
Mr. Wyndham has addressed a formal 
protest to the Porte on the subject. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—USE BY 
THE VOLUNTEERS OF THE BUTTS 
AT WORMWOOD SCRUBS. 

Apmirat EGERTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War a Question of 
which he had given him private Notice— 
Whether the butts at Wormwood Scrubs 
were to be permanently closed, so as to 
deprive the Volunteers of their use ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the private Notice to which the 
hon. and gallant Member had referred 
was given him as he entered the House. 
He could hardly be expected to know 
what was going on at Wormwood 
Scrubs; but he would endeavour to ob- 
tain information on the point before the 
Volunteer Vote came on. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SEIZURE OF THE 
‘KERRY SENTINEL.” 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he could give the House any informa- 
tion with regard to the reported seizure 
of the printing presses, the type, and 
the premises of Zhe Kerry Sentinel, the 
seizure of the issue that was in course of 
being printed, the arrest of the printer 
and manager of the paper, and the occu- 
pation of the premises for several days 
by an armed police force, an occupation 
which, as regarded a portion of the pre- 
mises, was, he believed, still in opera- 
tion, and by which three issues of the 
newspaper were prevented from being 
printed ? 

.CoroneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
would wish to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, at the same time, if he would be 
prepared to lay on the Table of the 
House a copy of the article which ap- 
peared in Zhe Kerry Sentinei, and which 
was reported to have formed the basis 
of the action by the Government ? 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked, also, whe- 
ther any such article as the hon. and 
gallant Member alluded to had appeared 
in Zhe Kerry Sentinel; and whether it 
was in consequence of such an article 
that the course referred to was taken 
against the paper ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the reports 
which have appeared in the newspapers 
regarding the seizure of The Kerry Sen- 
tinel were obviously so important that I 
came down to the House provided with 
extremely full information with regard 
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to the whole affair. Since, however, I 
came to the House I have received a 
telegram from Dublin, which, while not 
asking me to refrain from answering the 
Question, is of such a nature as to lead 
me to think that it would be in the in- 
terests of public order, and possibly in 
the interests of private individuals who 
may have charges brought against 
them, that I should not answer it, and 
that I should be wrong to enter into any 
details on the matter. I regret ex- 
tremely, however, that I am not able to 
give the full answer to the Question 
which I came to the House prepared to 
ive. 

: Mr. PARNELL wished to say, with 
reference to the refusal—which, he 
trusted, was only a temporary one—of 
the right hon. Gentleman to reply to the 
Question, that he should put a Question 
on the Notice Paper for next Monday. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was quite 
prepared to give full information ; but 
he should not be justified in doing so 
after receiving the telegram he had 
alluded to. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he was 
interested in the question; and as it 
would appear from the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman that he had some 
peculiar feelings of delicacy with regard 
to giving information, he wished to as- 
sure the right hon. Gentleman that he 
was perfectly prepared to meet any charge 
either in that House or out of it. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he did 
not wish to press the right hon. Gentle- 
man to give any information which he 
had good reason for withholding; but 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the County of Dublin (Colonel 
King-Harman) had asked a Question 
which was calculated to excite misap- 
prehension, and to leave his hon. Friend 
near him (Mr. Harrington) under an 
unjust stigma. He would, therefore, ask 
the Chief Secretary, whether he was able 
to inform the House that the proceed- 
ings against The Kerry Sentinel were not 
based on any article which appeared in 
that newspaper; and whether the notice 
which appeared in it addressed to the 
“TInvincibles” was not also published 
in, and copied from, Zhe Times and other 
newspapers ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am sorry to 
say that I feel bound to confine myself 
to the answer that I have already given ; 
and in confining myself to that answer 
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I wish it to be understood that it is not 
intended to imply any charge against 
any individual whatever, either in the 
House or out of it. Still, 1 am quite 
certain that I ought not to answer this 
Question without more minute informa- 
tion from Dublin. 


Army Estimates. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £56,000, Divine Service. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that upon 
this question of the Vote for Divine 
Service, which made provision for 
Roman Catholic and other chaplains 
for Her Majesty’s Forces, he wished to 
suggest that not only with advantage, 
but with justice, there ought to be an 
addition to the staff of Catholic chap- 
lains, and that they ought to be per- 
manently attached to the Service, so 
that, in case of necessity, they might 
follow the regiments abroad. The rea- 
son why he offered that suggestion to 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) was that, under the present 
system, when Catholic soldiers were 
ordered abroad, and especially to India, 
they found themselves, in a large num- 
ber of cases, practically deprived of the 
ministrations of clergymen who were 
able to converse with them on the most 
necessary topics in connection with their 
religion. He belieyed that the Vote 
now before the Committee made- no 
provision for Catholic chaplains, in such 
cases, accompanying Catholic regiments 
from home for service in India; and he 
would strongly suggest to Her Majesty’s 
Government—it was not in his power to 
propose an increase in the Estimate— 
but he would strongly suggest to Her 
Majesty’s Government that they ought 
to take some steps to provide Catholic 
soldiers with adequate divine service, 
and with proper assistance, in the form 
of chaplains, for the performance of their 
religious duties when they left England, 
as well as when they were at home in 
England. He was aware that when 
Catholic soldiers left England and went 
to such a place as India, they found 
there, in numerous instances, a species 
of local chaplain or priest, who was ap- 
pointed by the local government to sup- 
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ply the religious necessities of the Catho- 
ic troops. But he wished to point out 
to Her Majesty’s Government that in 
9 cases out of 10 that provision was 
utterly inadequate, and, in many in- 
stances, was merely nominal, for this 
reason—that owing to the want of Catho- 
lic chaplains accompanying the regiments 
who were able to speak the English 
language, the soldiers had to put up 
with the ministrations of Italian, Portu- 
guese, and French priests, who, possess- 
ing a very scanty acquaintance with the 
English language, were unable to hear 
the confessions of the soldiers, or of 
their wives and children, and were un- 
able to preach a sermon on Christian 
duty in intelligible English. On that 
account the difficulties of the Service 
were greatly increased among Catholic 
soldiers serving upon garrison duty in 
India, yet there was an unusually large 
proportion of Catholic soldiers with 
their wives and children on foreign 
service. This was exceedingly hard 
upon the Irish soldiers. As the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War would be able to inform him- 
self, it was the practice, in accord- 
ance with old traditions, which had not 
yet been given up in the Army, to en- 
force an altogether excessive measure of 
foreign service upon Irish recruits. By 
the existing system in the Army, Irish 
recruits were passed in excessive num- 
bers from the home battalions to the 
battalions ordered for foreign service ; 
and, in that way, in proportion to the 
whole number of Catholics in the Army, 
there was always an excessive number 
of Catholics on service in India and at 
other foreign stations, the idea being, 
he supposed, that Irish soldiers would 
do better when they were as far as pos- 
sible away from Ireland, having in view 
the state of government which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Advisers maintained, asarule, in 
that country. This point must also be 
taken into consideration—that, even if 
there was no more than a proper pro- 
portion of Irish Catholic soldiers serv- 
ing abroad, there should still be pre- 
cautions taken that chaplains able to 
converse with, and preach to, and 
hear the confessions of, Catholic soldiers 
and their wives and families, should 
be provided in adequate numbers. 
But when there was a disproportion in 
the number of Catholic soldiers sent 
abroad, the grievance was undoubtedly 
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increased, and the injustice dealt out to 
such Catholic soldiers became much 
more apparent. He wished to point out 
to Her Majesty’s Government that the 
difficulty of finding recruits in Ireland 
and in Irish Catholic centres for the 
Army was a difficulty that was recog- 
nized; because, as the noble Lord who 
now sat on the Front Opposition Bench, 
and who was, he believed, one of the 
Secretaries connected with the Army 
(Lord Eustace Cecil) under the late Go- 
vernment, had more than once pointed 
out that there was a distinct difficulty in 
obtaining recruits for the Army. Could 
there be a stronger reason, he would 
ask, why young Irish Catholics, brought 
up in religious principles, ought to object 
to enter the Army, than the knowledge 
that they were generally sent on foreign 
service in disproportionate numbers; and 
when they arrived abroad they found, 
in the vast majority of cases, no priest 
with whom they could enter into conver- 
sation, or from whom they could receive 
advice with regard to their spiritual con- 
dition? Of course, there was provision 
for the service of Mass; and the service 
of Mass being in Latin in all parts of 
the Catholic Church, except in Asia 
Minor and Poland, Catholic soldiers, 
accustomed to attend the service of 


Mass in their own country, could fol- — 


low that service wherever it was per- 
formed. But, outside the service of 
Mass, there were a large number of 
other duties intimately connected with 
the performance of Catholic worship and 
the fulfilment of the obligations of the 
Catholic Church, which required that the 
priest should be able to converse well 
with Catholic soldiers. Nothing could 
be more grotesque than the efforts of 
these foreign priests; no doubt, most 
worthy, zealous, and devout French, 
Italian, and Portuguese priests, ap- 
pointed to fulfil the duty of Catholic 
chaplains in India and other places— 
nothing could be more grotesque than 
efforts to explain the simplest principles 
of the Catholic religion to the unfor- 
tunate military congregations committed 
to their charge. Of course, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government took these chaplains 
from the ranks of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries ; and, to a large extent, 
the Roman Catholic missionaries in 
these parts were supplied from the Pro- 
pagandist Mission in Rome and else- 
where; and, from that reason, they 
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could not rely upon the persons so 
selected and so appointed conveying 
that which was necessary to be conveyed 
to Irish Catholic soldiers, and it was ab- 
solutely necessary to provide the means of 
furnishing Roman Catholic soldiers with 
priests who were able to preach to them, 
and to speak to them in their own 
tongue. He could assure Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that complaints upon 
this head were being made privately 
everywhere throughout Ireland by Irish 
Catholic soldiers who had returned from 
India; and unless something was done 
to remove the grievance these com- 
plaints would take a public form. No 
attention had hitherto been paid to 
the complaints of the men; and it was 
only natural that if this inattention was 
continued their grievances would become 
public eventually. There were many 
reasons why Her Majesty’s Government, 
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allowed no leave of absence. He cer- 
tainly saw no reason why they should 
not be placed upon perfect equality with 
the Protestant chaplains, both as re- 
garded pension and furlough; but he 
did not think there was very much force 
in the grievance suggested by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Don- 
nell), that they could not speak the 
English language. His own impression 
was that that was an entire misappre- 
hension ; but if it was really a fact, there 
could be no doubt that it was a very im- 
| proper arrangement. 

| Mr. BLAKE said, he was personally 
|able to corroborate fully the statement 
| of his hon. Friend the Member for Dun- 
| garvan (Mr. O’Donnell) as to the hard- 
| ee which English-speaking soldiers 
in India suffered in consequence of the 
inadequacy of the supply of English- 
|speaking chaplains. The hon. and 





if they were desirous of bringing Irish | gallant Member for Leitrim (Colonel 
recruits into the British Army, should | O’Beirne) stated that, according to his 
exercise some care in regard to this /| experience, all the Catholic chaplains in 
point. He did not wish todo more now | India spoke English. Now, he (Mr. 
than to refer to the unfair portion of | Blake) ventured to think that his own 
service abroad imposed upon the Irish | experience of India was even more ex- 
recruits, apparently, simply because ; tensive than that of the hon. and gallant 


they were Irish; and, in the present 
case, he only referred to the matter in 
order to show the necessity of supplying 
Catholic soldiers ordered for foreign 
service with English chaplains. He did 
not intend to propose any reduction of 
the Vote, because his suggestion would 
really involve, if adopted, an increase ; 


but he had raised the question upon this | 


Vote, because, unless he did so; he did 
not well see how he could bring under 
the notice of the Government the abso- 
lute necessity of dealing with an actual 
and growing evil. 

Cotonet O’BEIRNE said, that he had 


Gentleman. He had visited almost 
every cantonment from Lahore to My- 
sore; he had been in 25 or 30 canton- 
ments at least; and he had taken great 
interest in the Roman Catholic soldiers, 
and in the manner in which provision 
was made for the performance of their 
religious duties. He had heard some 
of the sermons preached by the Roman 
| Oatholic chaplains; and he ventured to 
say that at least six out of seven of them 
| were utterly unintelligible. They were 
| preached by Italians, Frenchmen, Poles, 
| and priests of other nationalities; and, 
‘although they were undoubtedly de- 





served for some years in India, and he/|livered in what was called English, if 
had visited almost every garrison and | the chaplains had spoken in their own 
every station; but he had certainly found | language, there would have been a far 
no difficulty in obtaining the services of | better chance of understanding them 


a Roman Catholic chaplain who could 
speak English. There were only two 
occasions which he recollected in which 
there was any difficulty ; and in one of 
those two instances the priest was an 
Italian. He thought the real grievance 
the Roman Catholic chaplains were under 
was, that they were not placed upon a 


than there was from the attempt to 
speak in English. The soldiers com- 
plained very much of the great depriva- 
tion they were subjected to in not being 
supplied with priests whose ministrations 
they could understand ; and the soldiers’ 
wives complained of the same thing, and 
especially of the absence of religious 








footing of equality with the Protestant | instruction for their children by the 
chaplains with regard to pensions and | chaplains, such instruction as was given 
furlough. They received no pension | being absolutely useless. It was also a 
whatever; and they were treated very | matter of complaint that when the ser- 
unjustly in the matter of furlough, being | vices of the priest was required at the 
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last moment by an English-speaking 
soldier, the comfort which he would have 
received from a chaplain who was able 
to speak his own language was alto- 
gether denied him. 


all the Bishops were foreigners. He 
believed that, throughout the whole of 
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make a further improvement, if it were 
called for. The hon. Member had re- 
ferred to the condition of Roman Catho- 


lie chaplains on board shipon the passage 
The Catholic. 
Metropolitan in India was a Swiss, and | 


from this country to India. A corre- 
spondence had taken place between the 
India Office, the War Office, and the 
Admiralty upon this subject; and he 


India, there was not a single English or | found that the provision of Roman Ca- 
Irish Bishop; and the foreign Bishops | tholic chaplains on board ship devolved 
naturally brought their own countrymen | upon the Admiralty ; and he was not in 
over. He entertained no doubt that, | a position to say whether it was done or 
from what he had heard, there was a real not, or what was done. But when he 
and substantial grievance in not having | was previously in Office it was certainly 
English-speaking chaplains sent out with | his own view that provision should be 
the Catholic soldiers serving abroad ;|made. The hon. Gentleman also com- 
and he trusted that the noble Marquess | plained that there was a system also 
the Secretary of State for War would | prevailing in the Army of imposing an 
consider the grievance, and listen tothe | undue proportion of foreign service 
representations which were made to him. | upon Roman Catholic soldiers. That 
If English-speaking chaplains were sup- | was the first time he (the Marquess of 
plied, he believed it would afford great | Hartington) had heard that allegation 
comfort to these men, and their wives| made; and he had no reason whatever 





and children, and that it would tend to 
increase the morality of the Army, and 
produce other good results. 


Tur Marquess or HARTINGTON | 


said, the immediate question they had 
before them was the provision to be made 
for the administration of Divine Service 
to the troops on the Establishment of the 
Army. The respective proportions of 
members of the English Church and of 
Roman Catholics in the Army were 62 





to suppose that any disproportion what- 
ever took place. He thought that if the 
hon. Member would look at The Army 
List he would see that it was not so. 
He quite agreed that, wherever it was 
practicable, the arrangements in con- 
nection with religious ministrations 
should be so made that the clergymen 
appointed would be able to converse 
with the soldiers in a language they 
could understand ; and if the hon. Mem- 





chaplains in the English Church, 17| ber would refer to the answer he had 
Roman Catholics, and 7 Presbyterians. | given upon that subject when he was 
The hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. | at the India Office he would find that 
O’Donnell) had raised the question of | the matter had not been neglected. 

the provision made for Roman Catholic} Coroner COLTHURST said, he would 
chaplains in India. As the Committee | like to say a word upon the statement 
were aware, they had nothing to do in| of the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
those Estimates with any of the Indian State for War in reference to the pre- 
military establishments. All the pro- | Sent position of the matter. He recog- 
visions of every kind for the Army in| nized the disposition of the noble Mar- 
India were made and paid for by the | quess to deal with the question in the 
Indian Treasury ; and he almost doubted | fairest possible way; but he wished to 





whether they were in Order, on that occa- 
sion, in discussing the question of the 
ministrations of Roman Catholic chap- 
lains in India. Perhaps the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), and 
other hon. Members from Ireland, would 
recollect that when he (the Marquess of 
Hartington) was Secretary of State for 
India, he had, in answer to a Question, 
entered fully into the provision made 
for Roman Catholic chaplains; and he 
thought he was able to show that their 





point out that, although the position of 
the Roman Catholic chaplains might be 
better now in India than it was some 
years ago, yet that, nevertheless, it was 
very inferior to that of the Protestant 


|chaplains. In the case of the Protestant 


chaplains, provision was made for grant- 
ing a furlough of two months. Now, a 
furlough of some kind was absolutely 
necessary ; and although for two months 


the Protestant chaplain could go on fur- 


lough, and the Department paid for his 





condition had been considerably im- | substitute, there was no such provision 
proved within recent years, and that the made in the case of the Roman Catholic 
authorities there were not indisposed to chaplain. He thought the question of 


Mr, Blake 
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furlough ought to be looked into again 
bv the Indian Government, with the view 
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The latter were supposed to be viewed 
_with far less favour by the Pope than 
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of placing the Roman Catholic chaplain | the other Sees were. 


upon nearly, if not entirely, a footing of 
equality with his Protestant brethren. 
He was sorry to hear the depreciation of 
the Roman Catholic chaplains serving in 


India which had been indulged in by the | 
| the question for the purpose of drawing 
| the attention of the House to a very im- 
portant subject; and it wasa question 
upon which he certainly expected to have 
| obtained some amount of sympathy from 
'so good a Catholic as the hon. and gal- 


hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 0’ Don- 
nell) from the Irish Benches. He be- 
lieved that nothing of the kind was felt 
by the soldiers, who had benefited by 
the ministrations of these reverend gen- 
tlemen, nor was it the feeling of the 
authorities in India. There might be 
instances in which Italian, French, or 
Polish priests were unable to speak the 
English language well ; but, as a rule, 
he believed the services of the Roman 
Catholic chaplains had been very valu- 
able, and were fully appreciated by the 
soldiers. As far as he could learn, the 
chief matters of complaint were that the 
Roman Catholic chaplains were not suffi- 
ciently paid, and that they were not al- 
lowed a substitute when proceeding on 
furlough. 

GreneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 


said, he had never known a single 
|and gallant Member had, no doubt, in- 
| advertently used, when he spoke of him 


military station in India where the ser- 
vices of Roman Catholic chaplains had 
not been available for the European 
troops there located. A more devoted 
set of men than these priests, he was 


bound to state, he had never known; and | 


as regarded the implied assertion that 
the priests were on the same footing as 
chaplains of the Episcopal and Presby- 
terian Churches, he was surprised to 
find that the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell), who was gene- 
rally so well informed upon Indian sub- 
jects, was not better informed upon this 


matter when he put forward such an, 


idea. If there were any difficulties in 
India, they arose, he was afraid, out of 
difference of opinion in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church itself. The priests were 
still declared to be wholly subject to the 
orders of the Bishop, and not disposable 
at the orders of the Government. They 
were not, then, servants of the State, 
being removed and posted at the will of 
the Bishop. That was a source of more 
trouble and discontent than the difficulty 
of understanding or appreciating the 
services rendered by the Roman Catholic 
chaplains. Then, also, there were the 
rival pretensions of the French and 
Portuguese Sees in India, in opposition 
to the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops. 


| Benches. 


| Mr. O’SHEA inquired whether any 
|appointments of Roman Catholic chap- 
ilains were made after consultation with 
ithe Irish Bishops ? 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had raised 


lant Member who represented the County 
of Cork (Colonel Colthurst). He had 


| brought forward the question for the sole 
| purpose of securing that the Catholic sol- 
| diers in India should be provided with 
| chaplains who would fully attend to their 
| religious duties; and he had not said a 
| single word against the worthy and ad- 


mirable Oatholic priests who at present 


| performed these functions in India, ex- 
jcept that, in many cases, they were 
| Italians and Portuguese, and were im- 
perfectly acquainted with the English 


language. He therefore failed to see 
the applicability of the words the hon. 


(Mr. O’Donnell), and of the denunciation 
of the priests coming from the Irish 
Perhaps, however, the hon. 
and gallant Member had made that 
speech in order that his words might 
be reported by the faithful Errington, 
as part of the ambassadorial mission con- 
| fided to that hon. Member by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It would, at least, 
be equally trustworthy with many other 
| things the faithful Errington had been 
instructed to pour into the ears of 
the Roman Propaganda. He admitted 
| the readiness which the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Hartington) had dis- 
|played in dealing with some of the 
| grievances of the Catholic chaplains in 
India; but that was not the question he 
had brought forward that night. He 
_was glad to hear an admission from the 
other side of the House that there was 
| still much in the condition of the Catho- 
lie chaplains in India that required im- 
|provement. The question he had raised 
related solely to the inadequate number 
_of Roman Catholic chaplains supplied in 
| India who could speak the English lan- 
‘guage fluently and distinctly, and ina 
manner suited to the understanding of 
\their Roman Catholic congregations, 
\ 
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The noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War pointed out that the pre- 
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ing abroad greatly increased the diffi- 
culty of recruiting the Army in Ireland. 


sent system of supplying Roman Catho- | In the case of the Protestant chaplains, 
lic chaplains was entirely a matter for | theGovernment was able to find English. 
the Government of India and the Catho- | speaking clergymen in abundance ; and 
lic Church in India; but that was one | there could be no difficulty as to their 
of the strongest arguments that could be | power of speaking to Protestant sol- 
brought forward in support of his (Mr. | diers in a language that was intelli- 
O’Donnell’s) contention. He had sug- gibletothem. If the Government found 
gested that, under the existing system, any difficultyin providing English-speak- 


there was much that was capable of im- 
provement; and, in those respects, he | 
had suggested an improvement. Inso- 
much as they had no means of dealing 
with the Government of India, he pro- | 
posed that a permanent staff of Catholic | 


|ing chaplains from England, he could 


assure them they would get plenty of 
volunteers from the ranks of the Irish 


Catholic priesthood. He trusted, there- 


fore, that more attention would be paid 
to the matter than appeared to have 


chaplains should besentout, and also that | been done hitherto, if he might judge 
there should be a sufficient increase to | from the speech of the noble Marquess 
allow of additional chaplains being kept | the Secretary of State for War. He had 
to minister to the wants of Catholic; been glad to hear the noble Marquess 
soldiers in those cases—unfortunately | express indignation at the idea of send- 
too numerous—in which English-speak-| ing out an undue proportion of Irish 
ing chaplains were not at the disposal of | Catholic soldiers abroad; but, although 
the Government of India, or the eccle- | the noble Marquess doubted the fact, he 
siastical authorities in India. Unques-| (Mr. O’Donnell) was satisfied that it was 
tionably, unless they could increase the correct. That, however, was not the 
strength of the Government chaplains | time to enter into details; but he would 
from this end, there was very little | be prepared to give details, either pri- 





chance of increasing the number at the 
other end; and that was why he had 
brought forward the question on the 
present Vote, which dealt with the pro- 
vision for Divine Service. If there was | 
an increase in the number of Catholic | 





vately to the noble Marquess, or in any 
debate which might be raised in the 
House. The evil had been growing for 
some time, and attention required to be 
paid to it. Although there could be no 
doubt of the admiration felt for the 


chaplains sent out to India, they would | fighting qualities of Irish soldiers, he, 
be available wherever they were wanted; for one, thought that a fair chance ought 
and he believed that there would not | to be given to their valorous fellow- 
be any hesitation on the part of most | citizens from England and Scotland for 





worthy men in Ireland and in this coun- | 
try to go out to India, in case of neces- | 
sity, for that purpose. In regard to the | 
differences between different sections of | 
the Catholic Church, to which the hon. | 
and gallant Member for Kincardineshire | 
(Sir George Balfour) referred, he be- | 
lieved they were much less important | 
than the hon. and gallant Member ap- 
peared to think; and if any differences 
of that kind required to be smoothed 
over, why not transport the faithful 
Errington to India? This was a very 
important question; and although it 
was in the power of the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War to say 
that, strictly speaking, they could not 
go into details upon the matter on the 
"sonar Vote, still the fact was widely | 

nown to hon. Members representing | 
Ireland that the difficulty in providing | 
Catholic chaplains to minister to the 
spiritual wants of Catholic soldiers serv- | 


Ar. O' Donnell 





doing their duty also. 

Str ARTHUR HAYTER said, he 
wished to state, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Clare 
(Mr. O’Shea), that the Roman Catholic 
chaplains were named by the Roman 
Catholic Bishops, and not by the Go- 
vernment. He was afraid that in dis- 
cussing the Vote the Committee had 
rather strayed away from the subject 
before them, because the question of 
chaplains in India formed no part of 
it. He might observe, however, that 
there was no foundation in fact for the 
statement that there was any dispro- 
portion between the number of Roman 
Catholic chaplains, in comparison with 
the number of Roman Catholic soldiers, 
and those of other religious denomina- 
tions. The total number of Protestant 
soldiers, according to the last annual 
Return, was 60,000, and the number 
of chaplains was 62; the number of 
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Catholic soldiers was 18,000, and the 
number of Roman Catholic chaplains 
17; the number of Presbyterian soldiers 
was 7,500, and the number of Presby- 
terian chaplains 7. One-fifth of the 
soldiers were Roman Catholic, and one- 
fifth of the entire number of chaplains 
were also Roman Catholics. As a matter 
of fact, the proportion was about one 
chaplain to every 1,000 soldiers in each 
case. He might add that an additional 
Roman Catholic chaplain had recently 
been appointed at Gibraltar. He could 
assure the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell) that the matter should 
be further looked into by the War 
Office and the Secretary of State for 
India; and if there was anything to 
complain of a remedy should be found. 
He hoped the hon. Member would be 
satisfied with that assurance, and would 
now allow the Vote to be taken. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to say | 
a word in regard to the observations | 


which the hon. and gallant Member for 
the County of Cork (Colonel Colthurst) 
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going out to India; and many of them, 
to his own knowledge, hardly spoke one 
word of English. Their sermons, owing 
to this cause—although he had no wish 
to speak of them with the slightest dis- 
respect—were sometimes positively ridi- 
culous. The soldiers and their wives 
frequently complained to him that some 
of the chaplains could not give consola- 
tion to the dying, or instruction to the 
children, in consequence of not know- 
ing their language sufficiently. The only 
question raised by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
had reference to the inadequacy of the 
number of English-speaking chaplains. 
There was, however, another question 
which had also been raised, which ought 
to receive the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government; and that was the insuffi- 
_ciency of the pay received by the Roman 
Catholic chaplains. 

Toe CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the present Vote had no reference to 
| that question. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR thought 





had addressed against himself (Mr. that this was a question which would be 
Blake) and his hon. Friend the Member | much more properly discussed upon the 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell). The | Indian Estimates; and he trusted that 
hon. and gallant Member spoke of their | the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
denunciation of the Catholic priests in| O’Donnell) would bring it up when 
India. That observation was most un- | those Estimates were before the House. 
warrantable and unjust. There had! The hon. Baronet (Sir Arthur Hayter) 
been no denunciation of any kind. His | had stated that there was this year an 
hon. Friend and himself had spoken in | addition to the list of Roman Catholic 
becoming terms of these excellent, | chaplains, and that a new chaplain had 
zealous, and holy men; and the only | been appointed at Gibraltar. He would 
thing they had said in relation to them, | suggest to the hon. Gentleman the de- 
asa matter of objection, was that they | sirability and propriety of also establish- 
were indifferent English scholars. He | ing an English-speaking Catholic chap- 
believed it was a fact that aconsiderable | lain at Aden. He had more than once 
number of the chaplains who attended | heard from officers coming back from 
to the religious wants of the troops! India and China with sick Catholic 
spoke indifferent English, and some of soldiers—either going down the Red 
them hardly any English at all. Here- Sea to Aden, or coming from the Per- 
membered, on one occasion, being in sian Gulf—who could obtain no religious 
company with a Polish priest on the consolation, because there was no Eng- 
Indus, who was fulfilling the duties of lish-speaking priest at that station. On 
chaplain to the Roman Catholic soldiers, | many occasions officers had clubbed to- 
though he did not speak a word of gether, and, at their own expense, sent 
English. He was, nevertheless, a most out mules and donkey boys in search of 
excellent man ; and he (Mr. Blake) only | a priest who lived in the country some 
instanced the case as an illustration of miles from Aden, in order to bring him 
a good many ones of asimilar character. | to minister to the spiritual wants of some 
A great number of Poles and Frenchmen dying English or Irish soldier. The 
had gone out to India from the most Portuguese chaplain was not sufficiently 
laudable motives, in consequence of the conversant with the English language, 
persecution against the Roman Catholic | and, therefore, the services of a Roman 
priesthood in Poland and France. That’ Catholic chaplain were practically ni/. 
persecution had been the cause of a He believed he had brought this mat- 
very large number of foreign priests | ter before the Government on previous 
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occasions; but he had not heard that 
anything had been done in regard to it, | 
and it was, unquestionably, a very great 
hardship. The men were expected to) 
fight like heroes in maintaining our! 
Empire in India; and in return they 
were allowed to die like dogs, without | 
the religious ministrations which were | 
allowed to their Protestant country- 
men. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, he} 
wished to say a word in reply to the re-| 
marks which had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Blake). 
He was sorry if he had wounded the 
hon. Gentleman’s susceptibilities; and | 
he would substitute the word ‘‘ deprecia- | 
tion’? for “denunciation.” His hon. | 
Friend said that he (Colonel Colthurst) 
knew nothing of the subject; but he 
had been many years in the Army, and | 
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he had substituted for ‘‘ denunciation.” 
He had used the word “ depreciation,” 
which was quite as little called for, 
There had been no attempt whatever, 
on the part of his hon. Friends on those 
Benches, to depreciate the character of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood who mi- 
nistered to the wants of Roman Catholic 
soldiers in India. There could be no 
depreciation in saying that a man who 
was not born in England, and had had 
no opportunity of learning the English 
language, did not speak that language 
thoroughly. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had had no personal experience of 
his own; but, nevertheless, he gave his 
opinion in opposition to the experience 
gathered by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Waterford (Mr. Blake) on the spot, 
which was, that the want of English. 
speaking Catholic chaplains was largely 


had spoken a great deal upon this mat- | complained of by the Roman Catholic 
ter to officers and men who had been in | soldiers as a very great grievance. As 
India, and who knew quite as much to the differences of opinion among the 
about the matter as the hon. Member} Roman Catholic Bishops in India which 
did. He had found very few complaints; the hon. and gallant Member opposite 
of want of knowledge of the English | (Sir George Balfour) had hinted at, he 








language on the part of the Roman | 
Catholic chaplains; and the best remedy | 
for that would be to make more liberal | 
arrangements. As regarded the ques- 
tion of chaplains on board the troop- 
ships, the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War said it was a 
matter for the Admiralty. It had been 
brought under the notice of the Admi- 
ralty; and it had been passed on from 
the Admiralty to the War Office, from 
the War Office to the India Office, 
then from the India Office to the 
Admiralty back again, and so on, back- 
wards and forwards. He thought there 
would be no real difficulty if these 
Departments would lay their heads | 
together, and come to a conclusion as_ 
to the provision that was necessary. 
Ships were constantly coming home with | 
invalids, and they ought to be accom- 
panied by a Roman Catholic priest | 
speaking the English language. He | 
hoped his hon. Friend the Financial Se- | 
cretary for War would give an assurance | 
that this important subject would be | 
taken into consideration, and brought | 
under the notice of the Secretaries of | 
State for the different Departments. | 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, that, al- 
though the hon. and gallant Member | 
for Cork (Colonel Colthurst) had made 
an explanation of his previous remark, 
he was a little unfortunate in the word 


Mr. Arthur O Connor 


iin the Catholic Church. 
ino doubt the subject was somewhat 
‘involved, and that difficulties laid in 


| could assure him that he had mistaken 


for jealousy and difference of opinion 
that which was a principle of discipline 
There was 


the way of a satisfactory arrangement; 
but these were matters which might 
easily be taken in hand and got over. 
The proposal of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Cork (Colonel Colthurst) 
was, that the only way to meet the diffi- 


| culty was to send out to India chaplains 
| from this country; but the question was 


one of Church discipline, and the Bishops 
were very jealous of their rights, and 
he doubted whether they would feel dis- 
posed, to give facilities to chaplains 
who were sent out, not by the Ecclesias- 
tical Body, but by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It would be better, he thought, 
to communicate with the ‘Bishops in 
India, and see whether they would not 
find it worth their while to keep, at the 
principal stations where soldiers were 
placed, a certain number of English- 
speaking chaplains. He had no doubt 
that the Bishops would be glad to co- 
operate with the Indian Government, 
and would gladly bring English-speak- 
ing chaplains, when the necessity arose, 
into communication with English-speak- 
ing soldiers serving in any part of their 
Bishoprics. 
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Mr. BRAND said, the hon. Member 
for the Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) had raised a question as to 
the appointment of a Roman Catholic 
chaplain at Aden, so that soldiers coming 
home from India should have the minis- 
trations of a Roman Catholic chaplain 
at that place, if it were found necessary. 
The appointment of a Roman Catholic 
chaplain would rest with the Indian Go- 
vernment, and he would take care that 
the attention of the Secretary of State 
for India was drawn to the statement 
which had been made. There was one 
point in the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) which 
he ought to refer to. The hon. Member 
contended that a distinction was drawn 
between English and Irish soldiers with 
regard to service abroad. Now, it was 
quite impossible that such a distinction 
could be drawn in selecting soldiers for 
foreign service, because they were sent 
by roster, and it was quite a chance whe- 
ther they were English, Irish or Scotch. 
He could assure the hon. Member that 
if any case of the kind could be pointed 
out to his noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for War, it would be visited with 
the most severe censure. He trusted 
that, after this explanation, the House 
would be allowed to proceed with the 
Vote. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he believed it 
to be a fact that the number of Irish 
Catholic soldiers in the Army sent out 
for service abroad was much larger, in 
proportion to their total number, than 
either English or Scotch soldiers. If 
chaplains were attached to a particular 
regiment, then they would go from place 
to place with the regiment. That would 
be a great advantage, because the chap- 
lain would become acquainted with the 
different members of the regiment to 
which he was attached, and the result 
would be that he would have complete 
control over the men, and a knowledge 
of their different peculiarities of cha- 
racter. It appeared to him that the 
present system was so arranged as to 
provide the Army with chaplains in the 
worst manner that could be fixed upon. 
The Government sent out troops to India 
without chaplains at all, and then they 
provided no proper remuneration for the 
services of the clergymen they employed 
in India. If the English or Irish 
Bishops were asked to recommend chap- 
lains, there would be no difficulty in 
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obtaining the services of English-speak- 
ing chaplains, notwithstanding that the 
persons sent out would necessarily be 
deprived of preferment, and of all chance 
of becoming public men. It certainly 
seemed to him that the present system 
of supplying chaplains who could not 
speak a word of English to English- 
speaking soldiers was most absurd. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) as 
to the importance of giving instruction 
to the children of soldiers in the Army ; 
but it was perfectly impossible that the 
children could receive any instruction 
from chaplains who could not speak a 
word of English. It was very well 
known that the men who enlisted in the 
Army were, as a rule, men possessed of 
a small amount of education, and espe- 
cially of a small amount of religicus 
education. It was, therefore, most de- 
sirable that the influence which proper 
chaplains could exercise over such men 
should be brought to bear, so that the 
men themselves might be benefited in 
their moral life. Even from a selfish 
point of view, that was a most desirable 
object for the Government to attain, 
seeing that it would make the men less 
likely to get into difficulties and mis- 
conduct themselves. The more highly 
trained a man’s moral and religious 
principles were, the less probable it was 
that he would be led away by bad com- 
panions, and be guilty of breaches of 
discipline and other misconduct. This 
was not the first time the question had 
been raised, both in regard to the Army 
and the Navy, and, on the last occasion, 
many promises had been made by the 
Government of future improvement. 
Those promises, nevertheless, had been 
constantly broken, and no substantial 
improvement had taken place. He 
thought the best course would be for 
his hon. Friend to move the rejection of 
the whole of the Vote, in order to see 
if the Government were not able to 
make some substantial bund fide pro- 
mise, of which some account might be 
taken. Until that was done, he enter- 
tained no sanguine anticipation of being 
able to see any real reform effected, and 
no satisfactory settlement could be ar- 
rived at until a substantial promise 
could be extorted from the Government. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, that in re- 
gard to the estabiishment of a sufficient 
number of chaplains, he would remind 
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the Government that by the scheme now 
in force in the Army there was an 
opportunity of entirely recasting the 
method of appointing chaplains, because, 
under the scheme for the localization of 
the Army into practically three Armies, 
an English, a Scotch, and an Irish 
Army, the Irish Army would be almost 
entirely composed of Catholics, and it 
would be only natural for the Irish 
regiments to take Catholic chaplains 
with them whenever they were ordered 
for service abroad. He thought it would 
not be very difficult to come to a perma- 
nent arrangement with the Catholic 
ecclesiastical authorities, by means of 
which special faculties would be granted 
to the Roman Catholic chaplains ap- 
pointed to the Irish Catholic regiments. 
He did not know whether the formation 
of the Army into three Divisions was 
actually contemplated under the original 
scheme—“ Childers’ scheme,”’ as it was 
called—but, if so, they would soon have 
a substantial Irish Army, and it would 
then be economical, as well as expe- 
dient, to supply the Army directly with 
chaplains. It might be a little too soon 
to carry out a scheme of that kind in 
the present year; but, in the course of 
a very few years, the progress of locali- 
zation would make it incumbent upon 
the Government to consider the existence 
of a separate and distinct Irish Army, 
and to legislate for it. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £36,900, Administration of Mili- 
tary Law. 

Coronet ALEXANDER said, he de- 
sired to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee and of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Judge Advocate General 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) to the very large 
number of sentences by general courts 
martial of penal servitude which had 
been carried out last year in the Army 
stationed in the United Kingdom. He 
trusted that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would be able to give some 
explanation of the cause of this increase 
of the number of sentences of penal 
servitude inflicted last year over the 
year 1881. Whereas, in the year 1881, 
only 11 sentences of penal servitude 
were carried out in the Army at home, 
in the year 1882, no fewer than 86 sen- 
tences of penal servitude were inflicted, 
or eight times as many as in 1881. In 
point of fact, nearly as many sentences 
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were carried out in the Army at home 
as were carried out both in the Army at 
home and abroad together in the year 
1881. He must remind the Committee 
that at home only one description of 
court martial—namely, a general court 
martial—could pass a sentence of penal 
servitude, and, in former times, it was 
seldom ever necessary to have recourse 
to so high a Court. He, therefore, 
thought it did not speak much for the 
conduct of the Army at home last year, 
that it had been found necessary so fre- 
quently to hold a general court martial 
with a view of obtaining sentences of 
penal servitude. They had heard a great 
deal lately about the better class of re- 
cruits they were now obtaining in the 
Army. The fact he had just mentioned 
seemed rather to belie that statement. 
He did not speak of minor courts mar. 
tial, such as district and regimental 
courts martial, of which there were a 
considerable number, seeing that the 
test of the discipline of a regiment was 
not exactly the number of courts mar- 
tial in the Court Martial Returns, because 
he knew that very many commanding 
officers abstained from trying a man 
when they ought try him by court mar- 
tial, merely in order that he might 
be able to point toa clean court martial 
sheet; but a general court martial was 
quite another thing. When sentences 
of penal servitude were passed, and car- 
ried out, the soldier in fact became lost 
to the Army, and was virtually expelled 
from Her Majesty’s Service. He, there- 
fore, hoped his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Judge Advocate General 
would be able to give some explanation 
of the very large number of 86 sen- 
tences of penal servitude which had 
been carried out in the Army stationed 
in the United Kingdom. 

Tut JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Moraay) said, he 
was glad that his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Alexander) had asked 
the question, because it gave him an 
opportunity of contradicting a statement 
which had been made in the public 
papers in regard to the Return to which 
his hon. and gallant Friend referred. 
It was quite true that the number of 
sentences of penal servitude had been 
very much increased during the last 
year, but that was because penal servi- 
tude had this year been awarded for 
offences for whic! only imprisonment was 
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awarded formerly—namely, offences un- 
der the 32nd section of the Army Regu- 
lation Act with reference to enlistment 
in the Force after having been discharged 
with disgrace. Formerly, that offence 
was punished by imprisonment only, and 
the offenders were tried by district court 
martial; but, in consequence of the fre- 
quency of the offence, it had been thought 
proper—he said nothing as to the jus- 
tice or policy of the change—to try the 
men by general court martial, for the 
purpose of giving them penal servi- 
tude. ‘The offence itself had decreased, 
but the severity of the punishment 
had increased. With one single excep- 
tion, the Return, so far from showing an 
increase of crime, showed a remarkable 
decrease of crime. He had taken some 
pains to get the figures accurately, and 
he had compared them with those of 
previous years. The figures were these. 
Number of courts martial at home of 
all kinds in 1881, 9,451; in 1882, 8,319; 
number of offences for which men were 
tried at home in 1881, 13,324; in 1882, 
11,927 ; showing a reduction of about 11 
per cent. But that did not represent the 
whole of the decrease during that time, 
because the total average strength of 
the Army at home was larger than it 
was in the previous year. The total 
average strength of the Army at home, 
in the year 1881, was only 87,982; 
whereas in 1882, it was 90,075, showing 
a2 per cent increase in the number of 
men in the Army, which must be added 
to the percentage of decrease in the 
number of punishments, thus showing 
a reduction of rather more than 13 
per cent. What was even more satis- 
factory was, that there had been a re- 
duction almost everywhere, with only a 
single exception, in every kind of crime. 
For instance, the number of desertions 
had fallen from 1,393 in 1881 to 1,383 
in 1882. That was not a very large re- 
duction, but still it was a reductior. 
The offences against enlistment regula- 
tions were in 1881, 1,183; in 1882, 854, 
showing a large diminution of cases 
of drunkenness on duty; there were 
in 1881, 1,004; and in 1882, 969; 
of simple cases of drunkenness, in 
1881, 932; in 1882, 800; of cases of 
making away with necessaries, which 
was a very common offence, there were, 
in 1881, 2,212; in 1882, 1,873; of cases 
of absence without leave, in 1881, 1,871; 
and in 1882, 1,634. He gave these 
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figures, because he thought they were 
important, as showing that there had 
been a substantial decrease in almost 
every kind of crime in the Army. He 
was very glad to have had an oppor- 
tunity of giving this explanation, because 
a certain class of writers had attempted 
to make out that the conduct of the 
Army was going from bad to worse, and 
he thought the figures he had given 
afforded a strong proof that the charge 
was not only unpatriotic but untrue. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he had fully intended to reserve the re- 
marks he was about to make until a 
subsequent Vote was reached; but, as 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Judge Advocate General (Mr. Os- 
borne Morgan) had gone very closely 
into the question of punishments, he 
was bound to take the present oppor- 
tunity of saying that as he could not 
agree with the figures the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had put forward, 
he must, therefore, demur to the state- 
ment he had just made. With the per- 
mission of the Committee, he would 
give the numbers of courts martial, and 
the various punishments inflicted in the 
Army, taken from the annual Returns, 
the only source of information on the 
subject. He had taken great trouble to 
compare accurately the Returns of 1872, 
and those of 1877, the medium year, with 
the Returns for the year 1881, and with 
the Return in respect of the Army at 
home for 1882. They had not received 
any Return from abroad for the year 
1882, and why that Return had not 
been produced by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who knew all that 
was taking place with regard to this 
matter, he was quite unable to conceive. 
He was certainly of opinion that the 
Return in question should have been 
laid upon the Table of the House, be- 
cause upon the thorough understanding 
of this subject depended the efficiency 
and well-being of the British Army. 
It was professed that we had a better 
class of men, that crime had diminished, 
in short, that in our Army we had every- 
thing that could be required. He had 
no wish to depreciate anything that had 
been done. This was no Party question, 
and whatever he might have to say upon 
it now, and in the future, would be in 
the interest of the Service and the coun- 
try alone. The result of his comparison 
was very different from that arrived at 
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by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Judge Advocate General, for 
what did he find? In 1872, the number 
of courts martial at home was 9,408; 
in 1877, 11,145; increase 18 per cent; in 
1881, 10,706, increase 14 per cent; in 
1882, 9,243, decrease 2 per cent over 
the number in 1872. In 1872, the 
number of courts martial abroad was 
5.924; in 1877, 5,792; in 1881, 7,621. 
He was bound to admit that, under 
this head—court martials at home— 
there had been a decrease last year; 
but it was a very small one indeed. In 
1872, the number of desertions and 
offences relating to enlistment at home 
was 2,271; in 1877, 3,211, increase 41 
per cent; in 1881, 2.871, increase 26 
per cent; in 1882, 2,402, increase 6 per 
cent over 1872. In 1872, the number 
of desertions and offences relating to 
enlistment abroad was 206; in 1877, 
285, increase 38 per cent; in 1881, 280, 
increase 36 per cent over 1872. The 
number of cases of violence to superiors, 
insubordination, and neglect of orders 
at home in the year 1872 was 1,153; in 
1877, 3,777; in 1881, 1,862, increase 61 
per cent; in 1882, 1810, increase 57 per 
cent over 1872. The number of cases 
under this head abroad was for 1872, 
898 ; 1877, 900; and in 1881, 1,502, 
or an increase of 67 per cent over 
1872. The number of offences under 
the head of quitting or sleeping on 
post at home for the year 1872 was 202; 
for 1877, 255, increase 26 per cent; 
1881, 380, increase 88 per cent ; in 1882, 
322, increase 59 per cent over 1872. 
Cases of drunkenness on duty at home 
were 470 in 1872; 747 in 1877, increase 
59 per cent; 1,232 in 1881, increase 162 
per cent, and 1,077 in 1882, or an in- 
crease of 129 per cent over the number 
in 1872. [‘No,no!”] Theright hon. 
and learned Gentleman seemed to signify 
some doubt as to the accuracy of these 
Returns ; but if they were inaccurate, 
he would ask what was the use of pub- 
lishing these delusive volumes every 
year. He came now to cases of ordinary 
drunkenness at homo, of which there 
were 1,000 in 1872; 1,419 in 1877, in- 
crease 42 per cent; 1,059 in 1881, in- 
crease 6 per cent; 889 in 1882, decrease 
11 per cent as compared with 1872. He 
was very glad to have reached a point 
at which he could corroborate the state- 
ment of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. The number of cases of 
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disgraceful conduct at home in 1872 was 
403 ; 659 in 1877, increase 65 per cent; 
339 in 1881, decrease 16 per cent; and 
324 in 1882, or a decrease from the 
number in 1872 of 36 per cent. In 
the case of the offence of absence with- 
out leave, the result was very much the 
same, there having been a decrease of 
33 per cent for the year 1882 as com- 
pared with 1872. Under the head of 
making away with necessaries there 
were at home 2,038 offences in 1872; 
4,255 in 1877, increase 109 per cent; 
2,627 in 1881; and 2,081 in 1882, in- 
crease of 2 per cent. The Committee 
should understand that he had made 
these calculations upon an average of 
100,000 not upon the exact number of 
men in the Army, so as to avoid un- 
necessary difficulty, as the Army in 
1872 was 99,306. He now came to 
the punishments inflicted of penal servi- 
tude. There were at home in 1872 12 
cases; 16 in 1877; 12 in 1881, and 86 
in 1882. Of penal servitude inflicted 
abroad there were 59 cases in 1872; 35 
in 1877; in 1881, no fewer than 87, or 
an increase over the number in 1872 of 
47 per cent. In 1872, the number of 
cases of reduction to the ranks was at 
home 1,001; 1,171 in 1877; 1,830 in 
1881, increase 83 per cent ; and in 1882, 
there were 1,337 cases; or an increase 
of 34 per cent over the number in 1872. 
The number of cases of this kind abroad 
were 1,131 in 1872; 915 in 1877; and 
1,582 in 1881, or an increase of 40 per 
cent as compared with the number in 
1872. In 1872, the number of cases of 
reduction to the ranks with imprison- 
ment was 81; 169 in 1877, increase 102 
per cent; 293 in 1881, increase 260 per 
cent ; and in 1882, there were 219 cases, 
or an increase of 170 per cent as com- 
pared with the number in 1872. It 
might be said that corpora]. punishment 
had nothing to do with the matter. But 
it was in force in 1872, and certainly 
existed abroad in 1877, although the 
Returns for those years were absolutely 
nit. In 1872, the number of solitary 
confinements and imprisonments at home 
were 5,018; 9,381 in 1877; 8,161 in 
1881; and in 1882 they were 7,272, 
which represented an increase of 45 per 
cent over the number in 1872. Under 
this head, abroad, there were 4,161 in 
1872, 4,315 in 1877, and 5,206 in 1881. 
Having gone through the Returns of 
punishments for serious offences, he 
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would not trouble the Committee with a 
comparison of the numbers in the case 
of minor punishments. He could not, 
however, help thinking that if anyone 
would take thetrouble to read an article 
which appeared in Zhe Times with re- 
gard to punishments in the Army, he 
would come to the conclusion, notwith- 
standing the anxiety of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Judge Advo- 
cate General to show there had beena 
decrease of crime, that the small de- 
crease which had taken place in some 
instances did not tell favourably for the 
soldiers, when we took into account the 
great advantages that had been bestowed 
upon the Service, and from which great 
results had been expected. 

THe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Moreay) said, that 
having again compared the Returns for 
1882 with those for the year 1881, he was 
in a position to state to the Committee 
that the account he had given of the state 
of crime in the Army, before the hon. and 
gallant Baronet opposite (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) rose, was absolutely accurate. 
He pointed out that the Return for 1882 
was necessarily incomplete, because it 
only referred to soldiers serving at home. 
The Returns showed a diminution of 
every description of crime, The total 
number of offences committed by soldiers 
at home in 1881 was 13,324; whereasin 
1882, it was 11,927. The total number of 
home courts martial in 1881 was 9,421, 
as against 8,393 in 1882, showing a de- 
crease of 11 per cent, or, taking into 
account the increased number of men 
then on home service, a diminution of 
13 per cent. If the hon. and gallant 
Baronet would look at page 49 of the 
Report for 1881, he would find the num- 
ber of courts martial held since 1868 
had been decreasing, and it would ap- 
pear that, so far as it went, the Return 
for 1882. was smaller than for any other 
year, except one, since that date. 1n 1868, 
there were held at home 12,701 courts 
martial, and though they subsequently 
fell, they rose again in 1877 to 10,870; 
in 1878, to 11,751; in 1879, they fell to 
9,729; in 1880, to 9,108; in 1881, they 
were 9,421; and in 1882, they stood at 
8,319. He thought these figures would 
bear out the statement he had made, 
that, with the single exception of one 
year, the number of courts martial held 
in the United Kingdom last year was 
the smallest on record, 
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Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
thought his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had done good 
service in drawing attention to the Re- 
turns furnished to the House on the sub- 
ject of Army offences and punishments, 
He (Lord Eustace Cecil) would not, how- 
ever, go into the question between his 
hon. and gallant Friend and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan), and would 
merely remark that it was unfortunate 
that the matter had been discussed with- 
out full Returns, and especially in the 
absence of the Returns from abroad for 
the year 1882. The Committee must 
bear in mind that a great many crimes 
committed by the 20,000 men who com- 
posed the Army in Egypt before start- 
ing, were adjudicated on board ship. 
There must also have been a large num- 
ber of offences committed by the Army 
in Egypt of which the Committee had no 
account whatever. In saying that, he 
was casting no slur on the gailant Army 
which served there; but it must be re- 
collected that corporal punishment had 
been abolished two years ago, and that 
sundry other punishments had been de- 
vised in lieu of it, although he had not 
been able to make out exactly what they 
were. Unless they had a Return of the 
number of courts martial held abroad 
last year, together with the crimes, and 
the punishments inflicted for them, more 
especially the extraordinary punishments 
—such as penalservitude—the Committee 
could come to no conclusion as to whe- 
ther the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment had had a good effect or otherwise 
in the case of the Army when on active 
service. His hon. and gallant Friend 
had called attention to the fact, and he 
himself had also observed, that there 
had been a great increase in the num- 
ber of punishments under the head of 
penal servitude. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, as he understood 
him, implied that penal servitude was a 
substitute for imprisonment; but, surely, 
the former was the more severe punish- 
ment of the two. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, being a lawyer, must 
know that two years’ imprisonment was 
the punishment for misdemeanour, and 
that penal servitude was inflicted in the 
ease of felony. He believed that the 
same rule held good in the Army. Hav- 
ing, in his time, sat at a good many 
courts martial, he knew that penal ser- 
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vitude was very properly looked upon as 
a fearful punishment, and that it was 
never inflicted except for very grave and 
serious crimes. The increase of punish- 
ment under this head showed that, at all 
events, the officers had had some diffi- 
culty in maintaining discipline amongst 
the men, and keeping that good order 
in the regiments which everyone desired 
to see in the British Army. Of course, 
it was not for him to say that the figures 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
were in any way wrong. He had not 
been into the question so closely as his 
hon. and gallant Friend; but, having 
listened to his statement, he was bound 
to say that there were still some points 
which demanded explanation, and which 
could not be satisfactorily cleared up 
until the Return of the number of crimes 
committed abroad, and the punishments 
inflicted for them, was laid upon the 
Table of the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that any- 
one who had listened to the speech of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), in which this 
question of the effect of the abolition of 
corporal punishment was raised, and 
the answer made to it by the right hon. 
and learned Judge Advocate General, 
must have been almost amused at the 
diametrically opposite conclusions which 
they drew from precisely the same Re- 
turns. He thought that, perhaps, one 
cause of the difference between his hon. 
and gallant Friend and the right hon. 
and learned Judge Advocate General— 
two Gentlemen quite capable of accu- 
rately extracting information from a Go- 
vernment Return—was that his hon. 
and gallant Friend had adopted, for the 
sake of convenience, a fixed numerical 
basis on which to found his calculations 
of the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the amount of crime and punishment 
in the Army. Whatever the year, what- 
ever the actual strength of the Army, 
his hon. and gallant Friend assumed 
that he was dealing with 100,000 men, 
so that the comparison of one year with 
another could always be made on the 
same principle; but, of course, the re- 
sult of the plan adopted by his hon. and 
gallant Friend, which was convenient for 
many reasons, was to produce a discre- 
pancy between his figures and those of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Judge Advocate General. But, apart 
from that explainable difference, there 
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remained a large amount of discrepancy 
between his hon. and gallant Friend 
and the right hon. Gentleman the J udge 
Advocate General which could not be 
thus accounted for. He attributed it, 
however, partly to the fact that, while 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
only made a comparison in respect of 
last year, his hon. and gallant Friend 
had dealt with the state of the Army 
during the last 10 years, and had pressed 
upon the consideration of the Committee 
the conclusion he had drawn from the 
comparison of the Returns during that 
period. He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) was 
obliged to confess that no answer had 
yet been made to his hon. and gallant 
Friend’s contention, that though within 
the last 10 yearsa new Army system had 
been adopted, that privileges and ad- 
vantages had been conferred upon re- 
cruits, and that, in consequence, the 
country had aright to expect men of a 
better class to enter the Army, never- 
theless, this result had not been at- 
tained. His hon. and gallant Friend 
had pointed out that if you take the 
years 1872, 1877, 1881, and 1882, you 
will find an increase in the number of 
crimes under almost every head, and 
that, corresponding with this, there was 
an increase, as admitted by the Judge 
Advocate General, both in the quantity 
and the severity of the punishment in- 
flicted. The conclusion drawn from that 
was that, notwithstanding all their en- 
deavours to render the Military Service 
attractive, the men who joined it were 
either of a worse class, or were dealt with 
in a less successful manner than our sol- 
diers were treated before. From one of 
those positions it was impossible to 
escape. If hon. Members looked back 
they would find that, during the last 10 
years, there had been in respect of the 
Army, both at home and abroad, a large 
increase of crime and punishment. He 
hoped the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman having charge of that part of the 
subject would furnish the Committee 
with the conclusion he had framed, not 
upon the comparison of the Returns of 
the years 1881 and 1882, but upon the 
comparison of all the Returns of crime 
and punishment in the Army for the 
last 10 years. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTELLOT said, 
it was only fair to assume, in compari- 
sons of this kind, that the Army num- 
bered 100,000 men—they would find 
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that, in 1872, the Army was, as nearly 
as possible, 100,000 strong—and, there- 
fore, it was utterly impossible to make 
a fair comparison unless they considered 
its present strength 100,000 men. He 
ventured to say that no record could be 
produced that was more condemnatory 
of the system which at present existed 
than the record of crime he had produced 
to-night, which, though it might be in- 
accurate in certain minor points, was 
generally accurate. He challenged the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
War to get up and say that the crime of 
the Army had not steadily increased since 
1872, when the old system prevailed. 
What with the new appliances and me- 
thods of making the Army a perfect ma- 
chine, they had not yet been successful 
in doing so. 


Tue Maravurss or HARTINGTON | 


said, he quite agreed with the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) that this ought not to be, in 
the slightest degree, a subject of Party 
discussion. He believed that the actual 
facts, as presented in the annual Return, 
bore out the conclusion the War Office 
had come to; and he contended that, 
without knowing what were the exact 
circumstances of particular years, what 
were the changes, what were the cir- 
cumstances under which the Army was 
serving in one particular year or another, 
it was almost impossible to arrive at an 
accurate conclusion. He had endea- 
voured to follow the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, but he was unable to call to 
mind the exceptionable circumstances of 
the first year to which the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had referred. He, how- 
ever, found that the number of courts 
martial in the first year recorded — 
1865 — were 109 per 1,000 men at 
home and abroad; in the next year, 
125 per 1,000 men ; in the next year, 124 
per 1,000 men ; and in 1868, without any 
apparent cause, the number had risen 
to 144 per 1,000 men. The number then 
considerably fell, and again apparently 
without cause; while it had increased in 
the last two years. Until one-had had 
the opportunity of going into the matter 
thoroughly, it would be impossible to 


arrive at a just conclusion. He, how- | 


ever, entirely agreed with the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman that the subject was 
one of the greatest possible importance, 
and fully deserving the attention of the 
Committee and those who were in charge 
of the Army. 
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| Coronet STANLEY said, he thought 
that every word the noble Marquess had 
said had only strengthened the case of 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) in pressing upon the Go- 
vernment the necessity of giving—which 
he (Colonel Stanley) did not think the 
noble Marquess opposed—some Return 
which would really show how the figures 
stood in regard to crime in the Army. 
As the noble Marquess had stated, no 
doubt there was great force in the asser- 
| tion that the circumstances of the vari- 
| ous years differed, and that some ex- 
planation could be given to show obvious 
causes why figures differed; but there 
was an insuperable difficulty in the way 
of giving the figures. The figures were 
given for the use of those who were, 
generally speaking, conversant with the 
general position of affairs; and, there- 
fore, a marginal note to show what pro- 
portion of the Army was not in actual 
service, and to show what change had 
taken place in Military Law, would be all 
that would be required by his hon. and 
gallant Friend. It was a great advan- 
tage that the Committee should have a 
speech on a subject of this kind from a 
person who was not connected with the 
Army, such as his hon. Friend the Mem- 








ber for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ; 


| and he (Colonel Stanley) hoped that they 
| might understand from his noble Friend 


| (the Marquess of Hartington) that if his 
| hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Walter B. 
| Barttelot) pressed for the Return, and 
| they were able to agree upon its com- 
'mom form, the Government would assent 
| to give a Return, showing the state of 
crime in various years, with such ex- 
planations that might be necessary to 
| bring out the accurate facts of the case, 
|it being borne in mind it was a matter 
|of vital importance to the Army. He 
assumed, apart from Party considera- 
tions on this matter, it was of vital im- 
portance to show whether the reforms 
| that had taken place in the past 10 or 
/12 years had been attended by the 
result that Parliament was led to believe 

would attend them, or whether they had 
| been pursuing throughout a mistaken 
| policy. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER said, that be- 
fore the Vote was put, perhaps he could 
|explain one point that was mooted by 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
| for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
'—namely, the word ‘‘nil” under the 
| head of “ corporal punishment,” Upon 
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the Chairman’s (Sir Arthur Otway’s) own 
Motion, in 1867, the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment was struck out of 
the Mutiny Act, except when the Army 
was actually serving in the field. He 
thought it right to call attention to the 
numerous cases of penal servitude which 
occurred last year. There never had 
been a year, for the last 200 years, in 
which penal servitude had been inflicted 
so largely at home—86 cases of penal 
servitude, inflicted at home in one year, 
was entirely unprecedented. It should 
be borne in mind that when a man had 
undergone an ordinary term of impri- 
sonment he could return to his regiment ; 
but if he was sentenced to penal servi- 
tude, he passed from the Army, and vir- 
tually became a convict. 

Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morean) said, he 
had stated before that almost every one of 
these sentences of penal servitude were 
awarded for crimes for which, formerly, 
imprisonment was awarded. Formerly, 
men re-enlisting without declaring the 
circumstance were sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment, and then discharged 
with ignominy ; but now they were sen- 
tenced to penal servitude, and then dis- 
charged with ignominy. 

Sr ARTHUR HAYTER pointed out 
that he made out his Return quite sepa- 
rately from his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Judge Advocate General, in 
regard to the years 1881-2. He had in 
his hand a Return, or an analysis, of 
the crime in the Army during those two 
mp and he was able to follow, item 

y item, and crime by crime, his right 
hon. and learned Friend’s statement, 
though he had not seen it previously ; 
and he found that his Return exactly 
corresponded with his right hon. and 
learned Friend’s. In 1881, the number 
of courts martial held at home was 
9,421; and in 1882, 8,319. In the two 
years there was a decrease of total of- 
fences for which men were tried at home; 
for the number in 1881 was 13,324, and 
in 1882, 11,927, a decrease of 1,397. 
The number of sentences passed in 1881 
was 9,251, and in 1882, 8,156. For 
drunkenness, the court martials were, 
in 1881, 932; and in 1882, 800; a de- 
crease of 132. In 1881, there were 
1,889 cases of absence without leave, 
and 1,639 cases in 1882. There were, 
in 1881, 1,393 courts martial for deser- 
tion, and 1,308 in 1882. For offences 
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in relation to enlistment, the courts 
martial were 1,133 in 1881, and 854 in 
1882. For violence to superiors, 875 
courts martial were held in 1881, and 
758 in 1882. In 1881, the number of 
offences for being drunk on duty were 
1,084, and in 1882, 969. Of making 
away with uniform the number of of- 
fences in 1881 was 2,312, and in 1882, 
1,873. He might add that, in 1881, 
the total strength of the Army at home, 
exclusive of officers and warrant officers, 
was 87,992, while in 1882 it amounted 
to 90,075. He assured the Committee 
that these figures were absolutely ac- 
curate. The only reason why he was 
not able to produce the figures with re- 
gard to the men abroad was that they 
had not received the particulars; as 
soon as the Returns were received, they 
would be included in the annual State- 
ment, and would be at once presented to 
the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked what 
had been done with regard to the Office 
of the Deputy Judge Advocate in Dub- 
lin? He would like to know also how 
the work, formerly done by the Legal 
Secretary to the War Office, was now 
performed. 

Tut JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ospornz Morean) said, that 
last year his right hon. Friend the late 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Childers) 
and himself thought they could reduce 
the staff by doing away with the 
deputy Judge Advocate in Dublin; but 
Sir Thomas Steel was so opposed to the 
abolition of the Office that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that Office had never been 
discontinued. In answer to the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
he would take the opportunity of stating 
a fact, which was not generally known, 
that for the last three years the sum 
of £1,600 had been saved to the coun- 
try annually, in consequence of the work 
formerly done by the Legal Secretary to 
the War Office, Mr. Clode, being taken 
over by the Judge Advocate General and 
his staff. 

Dr. LYONS said, it was not easy for 
the public to ascertain to what extent 
the strength of the Army varied year 
by year; and, therefore, it would be as 
well that in the Return there should be 
a statement of the percentage of the in- 
creasing of the various crimes. There 
was, undoubtedly, a very warm feeling 
in the country upon the subject; the 
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public believed that the Army was im- 
proving in the general moral character 
of the men, and that all that had taken 
place recently had had the effect of 
improving the tone of the men of the 
Army. He trusted that nothing would 
transpire to shake that belief which the 
people had. 


Vote agreed to. 

(3.) £520,000, for Militia Pay and 
Allowances. 

Sim HERBERT MAXWELL said, 


there were one or two matters arising | 
out of this Vote which he wished to | 
bring before the Committee and the | 


noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War (the Marquess of Hartington). 
He thought it was plain, from the Report 
of the Committee on Recruiting, that 
the Militia this year was in a much less 
satisfactory state than it had been in 
any previous time since its organiza- 
tion ; there were, in point of fact, 12,200 
less effectives in the Militia than there 
were two years ago, and he should like 
to hear an expression of opinion as to 
the reasons for that alarming decrease. 
For his own part, he was inclined to 
attribute it to the new system of train- 
ing the recruits. That point was re- 
ferred to in the Report of the Inspector 
General of Recruiting. The great evil 
of the present system seemed to be that 
there were two systems at work—two 
competing systems. Under the old sys- 
tem, the recruits were drilled with their 
comrades at head-quarters; but now, a 
change had been made, whereby they 
were drilled by themselves. He was 
aware there was an apparent saving. 
The recruit who enlisted formerly re- 
ceived 10s. bounty; and it was very 
true that, occasionally, he pocketed his 
bounty and never came up for training 
at all. Under the present system, he 
received nothing at all, unless he re- 
mained for the full period of training of 
63 days. What resulted? The deser- 
tions under the new system seemed to 
be almost the same as under the old— 
namely, about 5 per cent; and, as a 
mere question of economy, what was the 
result? Under the old system, a re- 
cruit received 10s. on enlistment; and, 
therefore, when he disappeared, he cost 
the country 10s., and no more; now he 
cost the country, not only his bounty, £1, 
but his daily pay and the cost of his kit ; 
in fact, it might be safely taken, that 
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whereas 9 per cent of the desertions under 
the old system cost the country a sum of 
£1,250 a-year, the same ratio of deser- 
tions under the new system cost the 
country no less than £25,000; there- 
fore, the apparent saving gained by 
insuring the re-appearance of recruits 
after enlistment, was totally lost by the 
increased cost of recruits under the new 
system. And the country was not a bit 
better for the change; it was no advan- 
tage to the country that a man should 
be trained for 63 days and then dis- 
appear. The main evil of the existing 
state of things seemed to lie in this— 
the competition between the two sys- 
tems, and he could give an instance of 
his own experience. His own regiment 
was the 4th Battalion of the Royal 
Scotch Fusiliers, the territorial district 
of which regiment comprised the counties 
of Ayrshire and Wigton. The Ren- 
frewshire Militia, now called the 3rd 
Battalion of the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, whose head-quarters were 
at Stirling, was trained and recruited 
in Ayrshire; therefore they had com- 
prised in that one episode of Militia 
training almost the length and breadth 
of Scotland, because the Renfrewshire 
Militia, belonging to the head-quarters 
of the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers at Stirling, was sent to train in 
Ayrshire, where it competed unfairly 
with the district regiment. It competed 
unfairly with the district regiment, for 
the very reason that the regiment was sent 
from its own head-quarters, its own re- 
cruits were sent to be drilled under the 
old system, and the recruits in the county 
regiment were drilled under the new 
system. A recruit, so long as he got 
his bounty and pay, did not care two- 
pence whether he belonged to the Ar- 
gyll and Sutherland Highlanders, or to 
the Royal Scotch Fusiliers; and the re- 
sult in this case was, that whereas the 
3rd Battalion of the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders was formerly never 
up to its strength, it was now consider- 
ably over it, and the battalion with 
which it completed, and which up to the 
last two years had always been above 
its strength, was now considerably below 
it. What he desired the noble Mar- 
quess to do was to hold out a hope of 
some equalization of the conditions of 
recruiting ; for the present system 
seemed to be altogether unfair and 
undesirable. There was another point 
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to which he wished to draw the atten- 
tion of the Committee, a point to which 
he had, in former years, called attention 
—namely, that of the musketry training 
in the Militia. He was most unwilling to 
repeat what he had said in former years ; 
but since last year they had the Report 
before them of the Committee on Mus- 
ketry Instruction. In that Report it 
was stated that the musketry instruction 
of the Militia was in a most unsatisfac- 
tory state, and the causes were not far 
to seek, for those causes were set down 
as want of time, want of instruction, and 
want of range accommodation. In fact, 
musketry instruction in the Militia was 
nothing more nor less than a farce, and 
& very expensive farce. What was done 
at present was to give a man 20 rounds 
of ammunition, which he had simply to 
fire away in his annual course, impos- 
ing on him at the same time most diffi- 
cult and unreasonable conditions. He 
had to fire his rounds in a very great 
hurry. A strong battalion—say, of 800 
or 1,000 men—would, under ordinary 
conditions, take a long time to fire 20 
rounds, with due care and attention to 
av pe ae ; but what did they find? He 

ad seen repeatedly men marched down 
to the range, often a very bad and in- 
adequate range, and the pressure of time 
had been so great that they had had no 
opportunity of studying the proper posi- 
tions ; the great thing seemed to be to 
fire away the ammmunition, and get 
the Returns made out. The Committee 
on Musketry Instruction considered that 
recruits would be trained more perfectly 
the first year they were out if they were 
put through a competition similar to 
that which took place in the Line, and 
they recommended that an extra three 
weeks be given for that purpose. When 
recruits had once been properly trained, 
which he admitted to be of immense ad- 
vantage, he should be very glad to hear 
that some provision had been made for 
improving their firing. The Committee 
hoped that the shooting might be kept 
up at an annual course of 6U rounds per 
man. That would be a great improve- 
ment; but if, under the existing system, 
a difficulty was felt in completing a 
course of 20 rounds, how would it be 
possible to get through a course of 60 
rounds. He thought that rather than 
impose an additional 40 rounds, it would 
be better to discontinue for a time mus- 
ketry instruction altogether. The present 
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instruction was perfectly useless and ex- 
pensive, and by its discontinuance they 
would, at all events, save the trouble— 
which was considerable—and the ex- 
pense. Another course, which he had 
ventured to suggest on a former occa- 
sion, was that alternate annual training 
might be devoted to drill and musketry 
instruction, and a third course, to which 
he himself considered greater objections 
might be raised, was that the com- 
panies should come up singly to head- 
quarters, and be instructed during the 
non-training portion of the year. That 
would involve, of course, the men leay- 
ing their homes twice a-year instead of 
once ; and he thought that, on the whole, 
there was no alternative between ex- 
tending the period of the Militia training 
and the discontinuance of musketry in- 
struction. 

CotoneL RUGGLES-BRISE said, he 
could say, with some authority, that the 
Militia in the Eastern Counties was 
never at so low an ebb as it was at the 
present moment. There was no doubt 
that the agricultural depression and the 
great sparcity of labourers and working 
men in agricultural districts had had a 
considerable effect upon recruiting ; but 
the deterioration of the Militia at the 
present time not only prevailed in regard 
to the non-commissioned officers and 
rank and file, but even on the officers. 
Perhaps he would be allowed to show 
what was the state of things in his own 
regiment in the year 1877-8. Under 
the old system, and before they had the 
system of brigade depots, his regiment 
was 840 strong; under the operation of 
the brigade depot system it had been re- 
duced to 600. Now, he would give the 
House, as shortly as he could, what he 
thought were some of the reasons for the 
deterioration of the rank and file in the 
Militia. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman below him (Colonel Stanley) 
had stated, very clearly, the views he 
himself held on this matter. He (Colonel 
Ruggles-Brise) believed that the taking 
away of the 10s. gratuity upon enlist- 
ment was the main reason of the de- 
terioration, and a greater piece of false 
economy than that, to his mind, bad 
never been committed in connection with 
the Force. If 10 per cent, or 15 per 
cent only, of those who received the 10s. 
gratuity, never appeared at the training 
—say, about 500 men in all—it would 
not cost the country more than about 
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2s. 6d. per head upon those who re- 
mained. Boys now came up without 
gratuity, and deserted after having 
obtained the bounty and other neces- 
saries, and that was a far greater ex- 
pense to the country than would be a 
increase of 10 per cent, or 15 per cent, 
on the bounties paid to 400 or 500. 
Another reason for the deterioration of 
the Militia was the necessity for their 
coming up for preliminary drill at the 
time of the enlistment. The result of 
that had been most unfortunate, particu- 
larly upon recruiting in the Eastern 
Counties. The Government had given 
the commanding officer no option. He, 
however, would insist upon the men 
coming up for their 56 days’ preliminary 
drill, previous to their entering the regi- 
ment; but he would not continue the 
system at present in force. Another 
thing, which was highly objectionable 
to the people who would be most likely 
to join the Force, was that the men 
were kept at drill during the hay har- 
vest. That was a great grievance, par- 
ticularly in the Eastern Counties; and 
he would recommend, for the future, 
that the men should be called up at a con- 
venient season of the year. By keeping 
the men up after the hay season had 
commenced, they were retaining them 
at one of the most inconvenient seasons 
—so far as employers of labour were 
concerned — which could possibly be 
found. There were other causes for the 
deterioration of the Militia; and the re- 
sult of all these things had been a 
diminution in the number of enlist- 
ments. In one district with which he 
was acquainted the number had fallen 
from 411 men in 1877-8 to 140 men in 
1882-3. Another complaint he had to 
make with regard to the Militia was 
with reference to the control the com- 
manding officers now had over the men. 
The officers were, as a matter of fact, 
treated as nonentities, and were hardly 
ever consulted upon any matter affecting 
the regiment. The officers could not 
enlist their own recruits ; they could not 
select their own adjutants; they were 
not consulted on any points whatever. 
Up toa few years ago, he thought up 
to the year 1880, every man who made 
an application for his discharge, made it 
to his commanding officer all the year 
round—that was to say, not only during 
the training season, but all through the 
year. Ifthe commanding officer thought 
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fit, as he naturally would, in the case of 
a man who held a lucrative situation 
which it would be a great disadvantage 
to him to lose, and it was necessary for 
the man to leave the Militia, that com- 
manding officer did not hesitate to give 
a discharge. Now, however, under the 
Order of July, 1880, the discretionary 
power was taken away from the com- 
manding officer, and every man who 
applied for a discharge had to have it. 
He (Colonel Ruggles-Brise) had found, 
when he went up to train his regiment 
in 1882, that 63 men had been dis- 
charged without the fact having been 
brought to his knowledge. Under those 
circumstances, he had asked for the 
orders granting the discharges. These 
were furnished to him, and he found 
that he had nothing whatever to do with 
the discharges, and that if the men ap- 
plied for them, they were to have them. 
It seemed to him a most monstrous thing 
to enlist men into the Militia who, 
after a short service, if they changed 
their mind, could leave the Force again 
without difficulty. As he had said, it 
had always been the custom of command- 
ing officers to give men their discharge. 
rather than to allow them to lose an ad- 
vantageous situation ; but now, the men 
who applied for their discharge through 
any freak of temper or caprice, were to 
have it. No doubt, a greater number of 
men had been discharged as medically 
unfit during the last few years than had 
been discharged previously. So far as the 
Army went, no doubt, it was most de- 
sirable that they should be careful in 
selecting the men; but he thought that 
in the Militia it was not necessary for 
them to be so particular. There were 
many slight defects in the temperament 
and constitution of the men; and it was 
surely not necessary to lay down the 
same hard inflexible rules as to men in 
the Militia as it was in the Army. The 
authorities, however, seemed to be of a 
different opinion ; and the result of the 
course they had taken had been to de- 
prive the Force of a great many men. 
Then, again, the Militia had been weak- 
ened through the brigade depét system ; 
because, whilst formerly if a man who 
was out of work and wanted a few shil- 
lings would enlist for the bounty, he 
had not that inducement at the present 
time. What he (Colonel Ruggles-Brise) 
disliked more than anything else was 
the recruiting for the Militia being 
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mixed up with the Army recruiting. 
The Militia commanders had no power 
whatever to enlist Militiamen, and their 
own staff were not under their control, 
except during the training period of 
the year. As he understood it, the re- 
cruiting sergeant sent out for recruits 
in the Militia and in the Regular 
Army, got 2s. 6d. for a recruit for 
the latter, and only 1s. 6d. for one for 
the Militia. Owing to that, what in- 
ducement had a sergeant to make any 
effort to secure recruits for the Militia ? 
He had none; and the result was, that 
he cared little about enlisting Militia- 
men, and went in to get as many of the 
2s. 6d. men as he could. Moreover, the 
Militia sergeants and non-commissioned 
officers were in a very unsatisfactory 
position at the presenttime. Formerly, 
commanding officers used to get in the 
Service excellent men from the Line 
regiments—men who had seen service, 
and who had good characters, and who 
had been wont to look to the Militia as 
a resting-place after a hard service in 
foreign countries. Now, however, they 
had no rest at all. Under the brigade 
depét system, they were employed all 
the year round ; and the work they had 
to do now, they told him, was far harder 
than that which they ever had to do in 
their old regiments. He could assure 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War that the dissatisfaction 
of these non-commissioned officers was 
complete. As to the Militia bands, he 
knew of one case where the brigade 
colonel at the depot had insisted on 
taking control of it. The officer com- 
manding the Militia refused to give 
the brigade commander that control, on 
the ground that the instruments be- 
longed to the officers, and not to the 
Government. That excuse was a valid 
one, and the bandsmen were not inter- 
fered with so far as the instruments 
were concerned ; but they were ordered 
on parades which, of course, very much 
interfered with their practice. In this 
matter, he was not finding fault with 
the officers commanding the depéts; but 
he very strongly complained of the 
system. Then it had been said in the 
debate, that they ought to have some 
voice in the selection of their adjutants, 
and so they ought; but, instead of that, 
the state of the case was this. He him- 
self had, within the last 12 months, had 
a vacant adjutantcy. He knew a young 
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officer, in one of the depot brigade regi- 
ments, who was formerly in his (Colonel 
Ruggles-Brise’s) own regiment, and he 
had been satisfied that he would make a 
very useful adjutant, and had intended, 
when a vacancy came about, to recom- 
mend him for it. To his surprise, how- 
ever, one morning a letter came down 
from the brigade depot, saying that 
Captain So-and-so had been nominated, 
and that if he had any objection to make 
to him he was tosay so. That, certainly, 
astonished him. Of course, he knew of 
no objection to the officer named, and it 
would have been a very invidious thing 
for him to have stated an objection. The 
captain recommended might be a very 
good officer; but he (Colonel Ruggles- 
Brise) did object, on the ground that 
he knew an officer in the brigade who 
would be useful to him. On making 
application at the War Office, he found, 
however, that that officer was in India, 
and that he would not be allowed to 
return home unless he paid his own ex- 
penses; therefore, he (Colonel Ruggles- 
Brise) was compelled, nolens volens, to 
accept the officer nominated by the War 
Office. He could not say that he had 
not got an attentive, and zealous, and 
able adjutant ; but this he did say, that 
the system was as bad and as rotten as 
it possibly could be. Out of four regi- 
ments, there were two from which they 
could select their adjutants; but those 
regiments might happen to be in India, 
or on foreign service. They had only a 
few officers at home, and, out of that 
few, probably some of them might be 
suffering from ill-health, or, for other 
causes, might be unfit to act as adju- 
tants, which would reduce the number 
from which they could select very 
considerably. Probably very few of 
those officers at home cared to have 
the adjutantcy; probably, none of them 
were apt teachers, or fitted to take 
the position; but, whether that were 
so or not, the commanders were bound 
to choose from the limited number 
of officers who might bappen to be at 
home. It was not fair to these com- 
manding officers that they should be 
bound down to so limited a selection. 
He had said, when he commenced the 
few observations with which he had 
troubled the Committee, that he never 
knew the Militia in a less satisfactory 
condition, both as to men, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and officers, than it was 
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at the present time. Before long, he 
had no dotbt they would be in the same 
position with regard to junior officers in 
the Militia as they were 20 years ago, 
or previous to 1868. There would bea 
great dearth of them. They had been 
filling the ranks of junior officers from 
young men, whowere anxious and willing 
to enter the Line; but, now, the diffi- 
culties of getting into the Army through 
the Militia were so great, the competition 
being so considerable, that it was really 
harder work for an officer to obtain 
admission into the Line through the 
Militia, than for him to obtain it in the 
ordinary way. No one had done more 
since 1868 for the officers of the Militia 
than Lord Oardwell; no one had done 
more for them, in his (Colonel Ruggles- 
Brise’s) experience, since the noble Lord’s 
Army Bill came into operation. He was 
afraid now, however, that, before many 
years had elapsed, they would have no 
junior officers at all in the Militia. The 
captains and officers of high rank they 
might have ; but they would not get the 
boys. He would not occupy the time of 
the House any more than to say that he 
did hope the Government would treat 
the Militia as a more local Force than 
they were doing at the present moment. 
They were now being blotted out most 
certainly and most surely. As far as the 
men were concerned, what he should 
like to see would be a re-introduction of 
the system of paying the 10s. bounty on 
enlistment, and that the Government 
should revert to the old system of train- 
ing and drill. 

Lorpv ALGERNON PERCY said, he 
wished to draw attention to one or two 
questions which had not been touched 
upon by previous speakers. The first 
was the position of sergeant majors 
of Militia regiments serving on their 
Army engagements, as regarded promo- 
tion. They were induced to enter the 
Militia under the supposition that they 
would be in exactly the same position 
as the sergeant majors of their linked 
battalions. They were made warrant 
officers, and they imagined that they 
would be in the same position; but it 
appeared that they were not eligible for 
promotion to the position of quarter- 
masters in any battalion except their 
own Militia battalion, and, only then, in 
the event of no quartermaster of the 
Line battalion wishing for the place, 
and the commanding officer of the Line 
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battalion not putting forward any other 
candidate. The result was, that the 
sergeant major of a Militia regiment 
could not, by any possibility, be pro- 
moted, because the new quartermaster 
of the Line regiment would at once be 
in his place; and if the quartermaster of 
the Militia retired, he would, of course, 
apply for the vacant place, and the ser- 
geant major of the Militia battalion could 
only remain in the position of sergeant 
major. That did not seem to him (Lord 
Algernon Percy) to be fulfilling the terri- 
torial system. He did not think that a 
good system ; but if we were to have the 
territorial system carried out in its en- 
tirety, the three battalions should be 
treated like three battalions of one regi- 
ment, and the promotion should go in 
these three battalions. Now that pen- 
sions were done away with, evory in- 
ducement should be held out to good 
non-commissioned officers to go on to 
the Militia Staff. A short time ago, 
the Militia Staff was filled by very 
young non-commissioned officers, and 
commanding officers felt great incon- 
venience from that. This would be the 
result again, because no non-commis- 
sioned officer of any standing would 
take all the hard work of a sergeant- 
majorship, if he could get no other 
promotion. This might be said to be 
only an individual case; but he had a 
letter from a non-commissioned officer, 
whom he had known in the Regular 
Service, and who said this had utterly 
shipwrecked his career, and was creating 
great discontent among the non-com- 
missioned officers in the Service. With 
regard to the clothing of the Militia, it 
was monstrous that the moment new 
clothing was served out, it should come 
unsewn and require repairing. Militia- 
men could not be expected to repair 
their clothes neatly ; and the result was, 
that the regiment did not look as smart 
as it should. Then, with regard to the 
boots, he hoped the Government would 
do something, for that was a most im- 
portant point. When the men were in 
billets, it perhaps did not matter so 
much ; but now that the majority of the 
Militia regiments were in camp—and it 
was very much better for the Service 
that they should be in camp—only one 
pair of boots for each man, whatever 
the weather might be, or the condition 
of the ground, was bad both for the 
Service and for the men. It caused 
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discontent among the men, and the 
effects would be felt after, if not.during, 
the training. Wet weather was known 
to have an effect on men after a time, 
and he had no doubt that was the case 
with the Militia. During the first week’s 
training of his own regiment there was 
rain incessantly ; the camp could not be 
easily drained, and the lines were ex- 
tremely wet. Waterproof sheeting could 
not be obtained at the time, and the men 
had no change of boots. There might 
be some difficulty in dealing with more 
boots at the end of the drill, for men 
could not well be allowed to take away 
two pairs of boots; and the boots now 
supplied were so bad, that if they were 
stored till next training, the men would 
not be able to put them on. This diffi- 
culty, he thought, might be obviated by 
serving out better boots, which would 
last two or three years. There was no 
reason why the boots should not be kept 
in store with the rest of the clothes and 
properly looked after by the non-com- 
missioned officers. Allusion had been 
made to the drilling of the recruits im- 
mediately on enlistment, instead of wait- 
ing till the ‘regiment came up for train- 
ing. One great objection to that was 
that the recruits could not be drilled by 
their own non-commissioned officers at 
all, and it very often happened that the 
Militia sergeant was away recruiting ; 
men were enlisted and sent to be drilled 
by the depot sergeant, who took no in- 
terest in them. The men then went 
away, and when the training began the 
sergeant knew nothing of the men, and 


the consequence was that the men were | 


thoroughly neglected, and became dis- 
satisfied. There was no doubt that the 
drill of the Militia had very much de- 
teriorated since this new system was 
adopted. While he was at Aldershot 
he saw several Militia colonels, who 
agreed that the system of drilling re- 
cruits the moment they came in had 
spoiled the drill of the battalions ; for it 
was impossible to give the men battalion 
drill, and so the men were only partially 
drilled. An Order was issued not very 
long ago that the permanent Staff should 
always appear in uniform. That might 
be all very well on paper, and, no doubt, 


the Order was issued because the system | 


suited the Army very well; but it had 
had a bad effect on the Militia. It was 
hard upon the sergeants that, whenever 


they were not on duty, they should | 
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always have to appear in uniform; but 
it operated still more hardly upon the 
bandsmen, because in all the Militia 
regiments the bandsmen obtained a cer- 
tain amount of income out of the train- 
ing period by playing in twos and threes 
at theatres and other places, and by 
giving instruction in private houses, 
If they were always to appear in uni- 
form, they would be very much pre- 
judiced; and there were regiments in 
which, upon the issue of that Order, 
the band had given notice that they 
would purchase their discharge in a 
body. Another Order was issued not 
very long ago, which had operated very 
hardly on the men, under which no man 
was allowed to purchase his discharge 
unless he had given notice some time 
previous to the training—about three 
months’ notice. The result was, that at 
the commencement of the training, men 
came up to purchase their discharge at 
the last moment. They had not heard 
of the Order, and they were told that 
they could not purchase their discharge. 
The result was that a great many men 
were absent. The system had created 
uncertainty, and men would not enlist. 
There could be no doubt as to the bad 
condition into which the Militia had fallen. 
Men were being recruited at the present 
moment standing only 5 feet 2 inches; 
and, judging from their appearance, 
they were very juvenile indeed ; in fact, 
it had lately been brought to his per- 
sonal notice that some of these men burst 
into tears on discharging their rifles. 
That did not look as if they were very 
fit to defend their country; and he was 
told that the chest measurement was not 
properly considered. The Militia was 
very much below its strength, and that, 
he believed, was due among other 
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| things, to the Orders he had mentioned, 
which were vexatious, and were issued 


without due regard to the nature of the 
Militia, and the circumstances by which 
it wassurrounded. Orders which suited 
the Army would not suit the Militia, and 
Orders which looked well on paper had 
had a bad effect on the Militia. 

Srr HENRY FLETCHER said, there 
was one matter which he should like to 
bring forward, and that was that there 
were two classess of sergeant majors in 
the Militia. One class were men who 
were what he might call old soldiers; 
and the other class were men who were 
appointed to the rank of sergeant major 
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who had never been in the Regular 
Army, but had been, all through, pure 
and simple Militiamen. The difference 
of pay and allowance in these two classes 
was very considerable, and had, for some 
time past, caused great dissatisfaction. 
The sergeant majors who had been 
promoted without having been in the 
Regular Army received 3s. 6d. a-day, 
with a maximum pension of only ls. 
a-day ; whereas the sergeant majors who 
had been promoted from the Regular 
Army received 7s. 23d. a-day, and were 
entitled to a maximum pension of 4s. 6d. 
a-day. He brought this matter forward, 
because it affected very materially the 
regiments in Scotland. In many of those 
regiments the language used among the 
men was the Gaelic, and that was the 
reason, he supposed, why the sergeant 
majors were promotod from the ranks 
of the Militia regiments to sergeant 
majors; it was because they knew the 
language. And, beyond their not re- 
ceiving the same amount of pay and a 
pension as the non-commissioned officers 
who were promoted from the Regular 
Army, the system materially affected the 
discipline of these Highland regiments, 
because now there was great difficulty 
in obtaining recruits, and the command- 
ing officers of those regiments were in a 
great measure dependent on the sergeant 
majors to act as interpreters in the 
orderly room and on parade. He 
strongly urged the Government to put 
the sergeant majors from the Militia on 
the same footing as those who had risen 
from the Regular Service, in order that 
the discipline in the Scotch regiments 
should be as efficient as it formerly was. 
There were, he believed, only eight or ten 
of those officers; and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would see the propriety, while 
they existed, of putting them on the 
same footing as warrant officers. That 
would have a good effect on the dis- 
cipline of the Scotch regiments, which 
had proved true and faithful to this 
country in the past. 

GreneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, if the efficiency of the Militia could 
be fairly judged of by the numbers 
available at training, then the present 
Militia Force was nothing but a miser- 
able paper Force. Out of 143,000 officers 
and men, only 85,000 had appeared at 
the training; and out of a nominal 
strength of 1,256 permanent Staff, there 
were only 881. Military efficiency could 
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never be expected so long as there 
was that remarkable falling off in 
officers and men at the training. With 
regard to the Artillery, out of 18,000 
men, there were only 8,577 present; 
and, in the Engineers, only 928, out of 
1,319; and nearly half the Infantry 
were absent from the training. No 
doubt, the non-training of the Irish 
Militia might account for the absence of 
a portion of this Force; but, after making 
allowance for that fact, it would still be 
found that the absentees from training 
were far too numerous. Now, consider- 
ing the short training given to the Mili- 
tia, it was utterly impossible, with these 
great absences, to give them anything 
like a military appearance. All the men 
who were enrolled in the Militia ought 
to have been present at the training, 
and the Return should distinctly show 
not only the men and officers of the 
several arms, but also the numbers for 
the several parts of the United King- 
dom. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War to state all he could as to the 
Irish Militia. He understood they had 
been called out; and he should be glad 
to know whether the whole Force was 
to be called out, and whether the noble 
Marquess would turn his attention to 
the condition in which the Irish Militia 
were said to be, not only as to training, 
but, what was of more importance, as 
to musketry instruction? He was told 
that their condition in that respect was 
terrible. Colonel Walker, of the Fusi- 
liers, who had paid attention to this 
matter, stated that the state of the Irish 
Militia was a great deal worse than that 
of the English, both as to instruction 
and the arms with which they were sup- 
plied. He did not quite understand 
whether they were all to have the 
Martini-Henry rifle, or only a portion of 
them. If those rifles were only to be 
supplied to the English and Scotch 
Militia, he supposed the Irish Militia 
would still be armed with the old Snider, 
and then there would be differences as 
to instruction and ammunition; and if it 
happened that the Militia were called 
out for active service those differences 
might be very serious. But there was 
something more serious still. He was 
told that a number of the ranges in 
Ireland were very deficient—more defi- 
cient than in England—and that was 
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a matter of the first importance. All 
these things were still as they had been 
for some years past. He did not blame 
the noble Marquess, or the War De- 

artment; but this was still the fact, and 

e thought upon these questions as upon 
other Army questions, something should 
be done. He and his Friends would 
be most happy to give the Government 
their assistance and advice in these mat- 
ters, and he was sure if the noble Mar- 
quess would give his attention to these 
questions, he might be even more suc- 
cessful than those who had preceded 
him in finding a solution. A solution of 
some sort was most necessary. Nobody 
could look about and see what was 
going on abroad, and at home, without 
feeling that the position of both our 
Army and our Militia was of the utmost 
importance. He did not go so far as to 
say that this was merely a question of 
money, because he did not think it was. 
There were a good many things to be 
thought of besides money ; and he was 
anxious to hear what was the noble 
Marquess’s solution of the difficulties 
which had been pointed out. These 
difficulties were undoubtedly very great, 
and he was sorry to see that there were 
increasing difficulties—namely, in get- 
ting recruits for the Militia, in instruc- 
tion, and in training. 

Sr ARTHUR HAYTER said, the 
proposal of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Wigtonshire (Sir Herbert Max- 
well), that a certain number of the 
Militia should be detached, either by 
regiments or companies, and employed 
simply in learning musketry, had been 
tried and had failed. The authorities at 
the War Office believed that it would 
always do so, because so much in this 
country depended on the state of the 
weather, which often put great difficulties 
in the way of regiments getting any 
opportunity whatever of firing. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
his proposal was not that companies 
should be struck off training, but that 
they should either be brought up for 
musketry instruction during the non- 
training period, or else be exclusively 
trained in musketry in alternate years. 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER said, that 

lan would entail additional expense, 
ool the men could not be expected 
to come up without receiving the ordi- 
nary pay. Some of the remarks ad- 
dressed to him by the hon. and gallant 
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Gentleman the Member for East Essex 
(Colonel Ruggles-Brise) with regard to 
the Militia appeared rather to be di- 
rected against the system as a whole, 
For instance, with regard to the adju- 
tants, he (Sir Arthur Hayter) must 
point out that the union between the 
Militia and the Line was a cardinal 
principle of the existing military organi- 
zation. He had been informed by very 
high authorities, that there was no diffi- 
culty in obtaining excellent adjutants 
for the Militia from the linked battalions, 
and that, therefore, there was no neces- 
sity to create a wider field of selection 
for adjutants than already existed. He 
could not say that any complaints on 
this subject had reached him other than 
those of the hon. and gallant Gentleman. 
With reference to the statement that 
there was a want of officers in the 
Militia, that, he was sorry to say, was 
the case, and the fact was a good deal 
caused by their being less inducement 
for them to qualify for commissions in 
the Line, where he believed the number 
of commissions open to them had been 
reduced by nearly one-half. But, as 
he found that the want of officers varied 
in different parts of the country, it 
was difficult to draw conclusions from 
particular instances; and their hope was, 
that the agricultural depression which, 
as he understood, had been so detri- 
mental to the Militia, would not con- 
tinue to injure it. The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had also said that there 
had been a diminution of enlistments 
in the Militia on account of the bounty 
of 10s. having been abolished; but it 
was thought much better not to recur 
to the bounty system. There were two 
systems of drill going on in the country; 
and it was considered that the better 
way of dealing with recruits would be 
to give the men the option, either of 
drilling immediately on enrolment, or of 
drilling continuously with their regi- 
ments. The reason for giving this 
option was that, owing to the conditions 
existing in some counties, it was found 
impossible to make the two systems work 
together. In the agricultural districts, 
they found that the men preferred, as a 
rule, to work with their corps; on the 
other hand, they found that the men in 
the manufacturing districts, who felt 
perhaps the immediate pressure of want, 
preferred to proceed at once to the bar- 
racks, and go through their drill there, 
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where = | received the money due to 
them. ere the drill and training 
took place together, a man would only 


be disturbed in his calling once, and it 


was proposed, in that case, to give him 
30s. at the close of the preliminary train- 
ing; but were these were separate, it 
would be seen that a man would be twice 
disturbed, and, in that case, they pro- 
posed that he should receive £1 at the 
commencement of the drill, and £1 at 
the close of his training. It was thought 
that that arrangement was a fair solu- 
tion of the difficulties of the question. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman also 
alluded to the fact that the Militia ser- 
geants complained. of overwork, because 
they had to perform duties at the bri- 
gade depots harder than they were be- 
fore accustomed to. No doubt, they 
were hard worked ; but it must be borne 
in mind that they had better men to com- 
pete with. He thought, however, this 
question was one rather for the con- 
sideration of the colonel of the regiment 
than the Department which he had the 
honour to represent. Remarks had also 
been made upon the payment of ser- 
geants major in the Highland Militia 
regiments; and it had been pointed out 
that the difference between their pay 
and pensions, as compared with those of 
the Army sergeants major, was very 
considerable. He understood the hon. 
and gallant Baronet (Sir Henry Fletcher) 
to say that the sergeants major in the 
Highland Militia regiments received 
3s. Ed. per day, and were entitled to a 
maximum pension of ls. per day; while 
the Army sergeants major received 
7s. 23d. a-day, and were entitled to a 
pension of 4s, 6¢. a-day. The hon. and 
piss Baronet asked that there should 
@ a removal of this inequality, and had 
based his claim upon the fact that the 
services of these men were almost in- 
dispensable to their regiments, owing to 
theirknowledgeof Gaelic. He (Sir Arthur 
Hayter) would investigate the matter; 
but he was bound to point out that how- 
ever valuable their services had been, 
and although they were undoubtedly 
useful on account of their speaking 
Gaelic, they had always been confined 
to the Militia, whereas the serjeants 
major of the Army had to undergo a 
long period of active service abroad. It 
seemed, therefore, hardly fair to put the 
two classes of men upon a footing of 
equality. However, as he had already 
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said, the matter should be inquired into. 
He was glad to point out an encou- 
raging feature in the present Returns— 
namely, that they showed an increase in 
the number of Militia recruits as com- 
pared with the preceding year. That 
was a circumstance that would be satis- 
factory to the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Algernon Percy), who said that the 
test of the popularity of the Service was 
to be found in the number of enrolments. 
On the other hand, the Militia Reserve 
showed a slight decrease ; the number 
of men being 26,629 for 1883, as com- 
pared with 27,274 for the year 1882, 
Lhe noble Lord the Member for West 
Essex (Lord Eustace Cecil) had inquired 
as to the weapons supplied to the Irish 
Militia. The order had been given for 
the supply of 9,000 Martini - Henry 
rifles, and only one regiment of the 
Irish Militia would that year be armed 
with the Snider rifle. 

Eart PERCY said, he had listened 
with interest to the speech of the hon. 
Baronet the Financial Secretary to the 
War. Department (Sir Arthur Hayter) ; 
but he was bound to say that the hon. 
Baronet had left untouched a great 
many points to which his attention had 
been directed. He trusted the autho- 
rities at the War Office would take all 
those points into consideration ; and he 
would remind the hon. Baronet that as 
this Vote presented the only occasion on 
which the Militia were able to express 
their hopes and fears, it was natural 
that they should desire to know as soon 
as possible what chance there was of 
their hopes being realized. The hon. 
Baronet had said nothing about the 
musketry training of the Militia, a sub- 
ject on which, for some time past, so 
much had been said and written; but 
he could not help thinking that the Go- 
vernment would do well to state what 
they really proposed to doin this matter. 
It was all very well to tell the Commit- 
tee that it was impossible to have the 
regiments up for drill and musketry in- 
struction in alternate years, because the 
weather had affected some regiments 
detrimentally; but that statement equally 
applied to companies being struck off 
in alternate years for musketry training. 
The complaint was, that the training 
was very hurried, and that each unit, 
struck off for musketry instruction, was 
obliged to undergo it under circum- 
stances of great disadvantage. When 
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the weather was extremely bad, the dis- 
“advantages of the present arrangement 
were very great; and, he believed, that 
unless some remedy for this state of 
things could be devised, the Militia 
would never attain the desired efficiency. 
Next to this came the question as to the 
drilling of recrujts on enrolment; and 
he must. express his regret that the 
authorities did not propose to make any 
change in this respect. The hon. Ba- 
ronet had told the Committee that, as 
far as the War Office view of the sub- 
ject went, drill on enrolment was more 
popular in the manufacturing than in 
the agricultural districts. He (Earl 
Percy) doubted that very much. He 
knew that the Militia regiments in the 
agricultural districts were very much 
below their strength; and he knew, 
also, that in the Northern manufacturing 
districts, the percentage of recruits under 
the old system of preliminary drill was 
more than double what it was in the 
case of battalions who trained their re- 
cruits under the new system, and that 
the percentage of untrained men in those 
battalions was much more than double 
what it was in the battalions in which 
the old system was in force. When the 
hon. Baronet said that the great test of 
the popularity of the Militia was the 
recruiting, and that if we could get a 
great number of recruits we really as- 
sured the efficiency of the Militia, he 
(Earl Percy) was, with great respect, 
obliged to differ from him entirely. It 
was not the number of the men, but the 
training which they received, which 
constituted efficiency; and, even if it 
could be proved that the training of 
the men on enrolment was popular, and 
succeeded in bringing recruits, it would 
be found that the present system of 
training them was such as to give no 
chance of getting a thoroughly efficient 
Militia. Everyone knew that Parts 2 
and 3 of the Field Exercise could hardly 
be taught to men when they were only 
brought together in small numbers ; and 
that the esprit de corps, which existed in 
the case of a large number of men, ceased 
under those circumstances, when the 
men were drilled only in small squads 
by a sergeant or other non-commissioned 
officer. His own regiment, he was glad 
to say, had never been subject to that 
most pernicious system, and he hoped it 
never would be. With regard to the ap- 
pointment of adjutants, he agreed with 
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every word which had fallen from the 
hon. and gallant Member for East Essex 
(Colonel Ruggles-Brise). It was all very 
well for the hon. Baronet (Sir Arthur 
Hayter) to say that no complaint had 
reached him on the subject; but there 
was a good reason for that, because it 
was a very disagreeable thing for an 
officer, commanding a regiment, to com- 
plain of his adjutant. Of course, he would 
complain of a serious dereliction of duty ; 
but there was no doubt that, otherwise, 
a commanding officer would do anything 
rather than report against his adjutant, 
because he knew that such report would 
ruin that officer’s career. If the hon. 
Baronet inquired into the subject, he 
would find an almost universal dislike 
to the system of changing the adjutants 
of regiments every five years, not only 
because of the difficulty of getting an 
officer suited to the service, but be- 
cause, if a good officer was obtained, 
two years were necessary for him to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with his 
duties, and then, at the end of the 
fifth year, he went away, and another 
officer took his place. His own expe- 
rience was, that this system was most 
detrimental to the efficiency of a re- 
giment; and he contended that it was 
impossible, in so short a space of time, 
for men coming straight from the Regu- 


‘lar Army to learn all the contradictory 


orders contained in that huge volume 
issued to the Militia under the name 
of an Army Circular. The conse- 
quence was, that the commanding 
officer was not able to trust to his 
adjutant; he had to look to every- 
thing himself. It might be said a 
colonel ought to know everything; but 
it must be remembered that a Militia 
colonel had his attention turned to other 
things for 11 months of the year, and, 
therefore it was very hard that he should 
be handicapped in this way. The whole 
system was bad. He was not there to 
speak of the bearing of the system on 
the Regular Army ; but as to its bearing 
on the Militia he felt very strongly. 
He believed that the Militia, in its pre- 
sent condition, could not much longer 
exist. He did not know whether there 
was a definite purpose on the part of 
anyone at the War Office to disgust the 
present senior officers, or not; but he 
was firmly persuaded that such would 
be the result of the course which was 
now being pursued. There were two 
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small points which had been mentioned | It was well known that a Militiaman, 


in the discussion, and which had received 
no notice from the Treasury Bench. 
Both of them were points which he 
could assure the hon. Baronet affected 
the popularity of the Militia. One point 
was, that most absurd Order which was 
issued, to the effect that the Staff of the 
Militia was to wear their uniform all 
the year round. His noble Relative 
(Lord Algernon Percy) had said that 
that Order worked particularly hard 
upon the bandsmen. He (Earl Percy) 
disagreed with his noble Relative. He did 
not believe the Order bore more severely 
upon the bandsmen than upon the re- 
mainder of the Staff, because many of the 
regular Staff were employed in civilian 
occupations ; and, if they were forced to 
wear their uniform on all occasions, he 
did not see how they were to carry on 
their work. He had heard of colonels 
of Militia regiments—in fact, he knew 
one-——who employed his Staff from time 
to time in beating hiscovers. He (Earl 
Percy) had serious thoughts, when the 
Order was issued, of having all his 
Staff in uniform out to beat his covers, 
so that they might see what the real 
consequence would be of preventing the 
men pursuing their ordinary civilian 
occupations in plain clothes. The next 
point was that relating to a second 
pair of boots. He believed the supply 
of a second pair of boots would do 
more to increase the popularity of the 
Militia than almost anything else they 
could do. He was sure all Militia 
officers would bear him out in that 
opinion. One word about recruiting. 
The hon. Baronet had said that the 
failure in recruiting in agricultural dis- 
tricts might be attributed to the agri- 
cultural depression. Unfortunately, he 
(Earl Percy) could not get any recruits, 
and his regiment was recruited entirely 
from the manufacturing districts. In 
fact, he found, in regard to recruiting, 
exactly the same complaints in manu- 
facturing districts as in agricultural dis- 
tricts, and, therefore, he could not accept 
the statement of the Government, that 
the agricultural depression was the cause 
of the want of recruits. He, however, 
could tell the Government what was one 
of the chief causes of the want. of re- 
cruits. Last year, it was thought ne- 
cessary, on account of the exigencies 
of the Public Service, to call the Militia 
up for two months. How was that done? 





when he came out for training, did not 
do so for the sake of his pay. He laid 
by a little, out of his previous earnings, 
to keep his wife and family during the 
training of the regiment, and made an 
arrangement with his employer to take 
him on again when the regiment was 
disbanded. In proof of the fact that 
the men’s families were but poorly 
provided for, when the Militia were up 
for training, the men constantly applied 
for advances which they might send 
home. Such being the condition of the 
men, last year, on the very day his regi- 
ment would naturally have returned to 
their homes, the Government sent down 
an official Order, that the men were to 
be kept for another month. He (Earl 
Percy) applied for leave to send home 
those men who were in the greatest 
distress; but he got no answer until 
the third week of the second month, 
when, of course, it was of no good. 
The distress in the regiment was ex- 
cessive; and he said then, and he 
was prepared to say now, that the 
action of the Government in that in- 
stance did more to make the regiment 
unpopular, and to prejudicially affect 
recruiting, than anything else that could 
be done. If such a thing was to be 
done again, some compensation should 
be given to the men. The men came 
out on warrants for only a month’s 
training ; and if the men had raised the 
question as to whether they could legally 
be kept up for a second month, he was 
notsure whether it would have been found 
that there was any legal power to prevent 
their return home at the end of the first 
month’s training. Practically, the Go- 
vernment deluded the men into believing 
that they would be kept up for only a 
month; whereas it was intended that 
they should be kept up for two months, 
while no separation allowance or addi- 
tional pay was to be allowed them. He 
had no wish to detain the Committee 
with a long story; but he could tell the 
Committee of individual cases of great 
hardship. A most respectable man—a 
Volunteer sergeant—came to him at the 
end of the first month’s training with 
tears in his eyes and said he could not 
remain, because his wife and children 
were starving at home; and he added 
that, as soon as that training was over, 
he would rejoin the regiment, but that 
he would not re-enrol then. He (Earl 
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Percy) was persuaded the same intention 
entered the minds of many other men, 
and that, owing to this circumstance, he 
was more deficieat of recruits than he 
had been for a long time. This playing 
fast-and-loose with a battalion did not 
only affect the particular regiment, but 
all the regiments in the district around. 
The regulations which now existed in 
the Militia rendered it almost impossible 
to get any Volunteer sergeants at all. 
Volunteer sergeants, at the best of times, 
were not the best part of the Militia 
Force ; but, however inefficient they 
were, it was absolutely necessary to have 
them, but the action of the Government 
had tended to deprive regiments almost 
entirely of those men. He did not wish to 
make an accusation. against either one 
Government or another, because he did 
not know under what Government what 
he was about to refer to occurred. At 
one time, when a Volunteer sergeant com- 
mitted himself in any way, the practice 
was to reduce him. It was, however, said 
that it was necessary to make a Militia 
sergeant equal to a sergeant of the Regu- 
lar rank, and that it was a great shame 
that a Militia sergeant should be re- 
duced without being tried by court mar- 
tial. It was now impossible to punish 
a sergeant without trying him by court 
martial. A man who might have com- 
mitted some trivial offence, which could 
very justly be overlooked, had now to 
be brought up before a court martial ; 
his trial had to be fixed in a formal 
manner, and, finally, his sentence had to 
be read out at the head of the regiment, 
and his stripes taken off. A Volunteer 
sergeant’s office was a very invidious one, 
because he had very often to take into 
custody men who were his friends. It 
would, therefore, not be anything to 
wonder at if, when men were liable to be 
tried by court martial for the slightest 
offence, they refused to take the stripes. 
He must now apologize to the Com- 
mittee for having detained them so long. 
The present, however, was the only occa- 
sion there was to express the grievances 
of the Militia; and he trusted that be- 
fore the debate closed they would receive 
from the Treasury Bench some explicit 
answer to the questions raised. He 
trusted, likewise, that the Committee 
would be cheered by some hope being 
held out that the changes which had 
lately been made, and which he and 
others considered worked so preju- 
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dicially to the Militia, would be re- 
viewed. 

Coronet STANLEY said, that, before 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War rose to reply to the 
observations of the noble Earl (Earl 
Percy), he hoped he might be allowed 
to add his testimony to that of his noble 
Friend as to the hardship which, no 
doubt, was quite unintentionally imposed 
by the action of the War Office last year 
upon certain Militia regiments, in keep- 
ing them up for double the usual period 
of training. The War Office acted 
strictly within their right, and the power 
which they exercised was one which un- 
doubtedly might, under certain circum- 
stances, be a useful one, and one which 
it was well to retain in the Act. It 
was, however, a power which worked 
very hardly upon the men, unless con- 
currently with its operation the question 
of separation allowance could be dealt 
with. He knew of many hard cases re- 
sulting from what occurred last year. 
There were many men perfectly ready 
to train for one month, but in regard to 
whom it amounted to a great hardship 
to continue up for a second month. 
Many men were, in consequence of the 
prolonged training, subjected to the loss 
of employment; though he was happy 
to say that, in more than one case, 
employers who had found themselves 
obliged to give the men notice had, in 
pursuance of a generous public spirit, 
taken them back. Commanding officers 
were, by the proceedings of last year, 
placed in a position in which they ought 
not to be placed. As to the disratin 
of non-commissioned officers, he agre 
there was some inconvenience found in 
the way in which it was now brought 
about. That House, itself, however, 
was responsible, because when the Act 
of 1879 was passing through the House, 
the change was fully discussed, and was 
forced upon the authorities by the dis- 
tinctly expressed wish of the House. 
It was thought that non-commissioned 
officers ought not to be disrated without 
a power of appeal to a court martial ; 
and the power which remained to the 
Militia, although it had been taken from 
the Line, was done away with, and done 
away with, he felt, at some practical 
inconvenience to the Service. As to 
musketry instructions, he owned he did 
not quite understand what was the argu- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Financial 
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Secretary (Sir Arthur Hayter). - It was 
admitted that the musketry instruction 
in the Militia was very imperfect, and 
the hon, and gallant Gentleman the 
Financial Secretary had said it was felt 
to be desirable to extend the musketry 
training ; but the weather had interfered 
with it so much, that it was deemed wise 
not to sacrifice the time and trouble, but 
to hurry on the instruction in a few 
days. _He (Colonel Stanley) thought it 
was @ question well worth consideration, 
whether some arrangement could not 
be made, say, every second or third or 
fourth year, whereby the training would 
take place at a time when fine weather 
might reasonably be expected to pre- 
veil His noble Friend the Member 
for Westminster (Lord Algernon Percy) 
had spoken of the hardship inflicted on 
sergeant majors of Militia, in conse- 
quence of their not being able to be pro- 
moted beyond that rank. He (Colonel 
Stanley) confessed that he might not 
have followed correctly all that had 
taken place; but he had something to 
do, in 1877, with the quartermasterships 
of the Line and of the brigadé depéts, 
and it was then intended that the duty 
of the quartermastership should, as far 
as possible, be worked round, so as to 
give all the officers who had once been 
quartermaster an opportunity of remain- 
ing at the depot. He did not know 
whether it stopped short at quarter- 
masters; but he believed the intention 
was that sergeant majors and Staff ser- 
geants should be dealt with in the same 
manner. It was well worthy the atten- 
tion of the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) as to whether 
something could not be done to improve 
the position of sergéant majors of the 
Militia. He hoped the noble Marquess 
would rise before the discussion was 
closed, and find himself able to give 
the Committee an assurance that all the 
points to which attention had been drawn 
would receive his careful consideration ; 
and that, if possible, he would make 
some proposal in respect of them. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the Committee would not expect 
him to enter into the details, of a 
somewhat technical character, which had 
been touched upon in the course of the 
discussion. He could assure the Com- 
mittee that he and his hon. Friends 
would, as far as they were able, cause 
inquiries to made, and do what they 
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could to meet the wishes of hon. Gentle- 
men. There were one or two points, 
however, that had been touched upon, 
on which it might be desirable he should 
make a few observations. Perhaps, the 
most seaperteret point raised was that of 
the musketry instruction of the Militia. 
The Report of the Musketry Instruction 
Committee was in the hands of the mili- 
tary authorities early last year; but the 
operations in Egypt very naturally 
prevented its full consideration. There 
were two very great difficulties in the 
way of imparting to the Militia any- 
thing like thorough musketry instruc- 
tion; one was that of time, and the 
other that of ranges. Considerable 
progress had been made, however, . 
in doing something to remove one 
of the difficulties. Full information 
had been obtained as to the state of the 
ranges throughout the country, and of 
the possibility of improving the range 
accomodation. Arrangements had been 
made for improving the actual ranges 
on the Northern stations; and in the 
South there were ranges which, he 
hoped, would be available for complete 
musketry instruction of the Line, and 
also of certain Militia regiments, which 
would be banded together for the pur- 
pose of instruction. Very exhaustive 
inquiries were being made throughout 
the country as to the ranges; and when 
the Reports fell in, they would be tabu- 
lated, and everything would be done to 
improve the range accomodation, both 
for the Line, Militia, and Volunteers. 
The question of time was, perhaps, a 
still greater difficulty. He perfectly 
agreed with what had been said by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Wigtonshire (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell). It was, however, almost im- 
possible to increase the amount of am- 
munition and to extend the time of train- 
ing. The change would not only entail 
a large expenditure, but it would also 
alter the character of the Militia Force, 
and it was very doubtful whether it 
would be possible, or, if possible, de- 
sirable, to greatly prolong the term of 
training. It might be possible to devote 
alternate trainings exclusively to mus- 
ketry instruction, or to devote occasional 
trainings to such instruction. The mili- 
tary authorities at the War Office were 
endeavouring to do what could be done 
in the matter, although he did not see 
it was possible, in the very short time 
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available for the purpose of training, 
that the musketry instruction could be 
brought to a very high pitch of perfec- 
tion. It had been already shown what 
it was proposed to do in regard to the 
training of recruits. Any hon. Member 
who read the Report of the Inspector 
General of Recruiting, would see that 
that subject had been very fully and 
very candidly discussed in that Report. 
It was pointed out that there were some 
advantages and some disadvantages in 
the present system, and the Govern- 
ment had endeavoured to modify mat- 
ters in a way which they hoped would 
be satisfactory to Militia officers gene- 
rally—namely, by enabling recruits to 
be trained in such a manuer as would 
be most convenient to the men them- 
selves. If was said it was impossible to 
train recruits at the depéts. The Re- 
port of the Inspector General dealt, to 
‘some extent, with that subject. The 
position of officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers in Militia regiments had 
also been referred to, and complaint 
had been made that Militia officers had 
not the same control over different mat- 
ters which they had had hitherto, and 
which, on the whole, they had so satis- 
factorily exercised. The Committee would 
see that Parliament, having adopted the 
principle of amalgamating the Militia 
with the Regular Forces, it was not 
possible to leave to commanding officers 
and to adjutants of regiments the en- 
tire and complete discretion which might 
formerly have been possible, and which, 
in many cases, was exercised with very 
— advantage. Lord Cardwell en- 

eavoured to blend the Auxiliary and 
Regular Forces into what he called “an 
harmonious whole.” Progress had been 
made in that direction. There might, 
in the process, have been some friction ; 
but what they had to look for was the effi- 
ciency of the whole Force. He could not 
help thinking that the Committee would 
. be of opinion that a united Force, which 
was under the direct control of the mili- 
tary authorities, would be, in time of 
need, a much more valuable Force than 
one whose parts performed independent 
duties, no matter how well those duties 
might be performed. He thought that, 
at the outset, there must inevitably be 
some friction, when changes such as 
those were made. The authorities in 
the Regular Army had been used all 
their lives to strict discipline, and could 
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not, therefore, be expected, at first, to 
have all that consideration for the more 
imperfect discipline, or, perhaps, the 
more imperfect methods, that prevailed 
in the Militia, that might be expected 
of them. He had no doubt that the 
Army authorities might have been, in 
somecases, too exacting in their demands, 
or too ready to find fault with the system 
they found in operation; but he trusted 
that, as the system was more developed, 
and as the actual connection between 
battalions of the Line and of the Militia 
became more direct, the effect would be 
to reduce the inequality, and to produce 
greater efficiency in the whole Force. 
In time, he believed, the system would 
be found to work with greater smooth- 
ness, and the friction that existed would 
not be found to have any permanent ex- 
istence. Some reference had been made 
to the Orders issued to the perma- 
nent Staff, as to the wearing of uniforms, 
and as to the period of training. Those 
were specimens of what he referred to, 
when he spoke of the friction that ex- 
isted. They would make inquiries into 
those matters; and he trusted that the 
Militia officers would not hesitate to 
communicate with the War Office au- 
thorities, who would be anxious to give 
full and reasonable consideration to all 
the complaints that were made. 

Lorpv BURGHLEY said, he wished to 
know why the pay of the Infantry Staff 
of Militia was reduced this year by 
£1,200? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked, what page the items referred to 
appeared upon ? 

Lorp BURGHLEY replied, that they 
would be found upon page 33. The 
noble Marquess would find that, last 
year, the pay for the Militia Staff was 
£219,519; whereas, this year, it was 
only £218,398. 

CotoneL STANLEY: Does it. arise 
from the fact that there are more of 
these officers this year serving in Line 
regiments than were so serving last 
year? 


Tue MaraQuess oF HARTINGTON : : 


I believe the reduction is on account of 
a transfer in Vote 1. 

Eart PERCY said, that perhaps the 
noble Marquess would state what was 
the reason for the increased charge for 
Provisions, Forage, Lighting and Fuel? 

CotoneL ALEXANDER said, there 
was a point to which he wished to refer, 
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and which he would apologize for men- 
tioning —a matter which he had expected 
to hear brought forward by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Wigtonshire 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell). As neither the 
hon. Baronet nor any other hon. Mem- 
ber had brought it forward, he (Colonel 
Alexander) would take upon himself to 
do so. Last year the hon. Baronet had 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for War (Mr, Childers) 
whether he would not do something to 
bring about the retirement of the old 
Militia adjutants, such retirement hav- 
ing been described as a proper thing for 
those gentlemen who had done good 
service in their day, but were now al- 
most beyond their work. In 1875, Lord 
Cranbrook, as he (Colonel Alexander) 
was aware, made an offer of retirement 
at the rate of 10s. a-day to these officers, 
and they rather foolishly, perhaps, de- 
clined it, or a great number of them did 
so. The only excuse for those who de- 
clined it must be that they had not then 
served so long as adjutants as they had 
now. Some of them had only served 
four or five years. He had looked up 
the names of these officers, and he found 
that there were still 23 or 24 serving 
whose services as adjutants varied from 
12 to 22 or 23 years. Now, it must be 
quite evident to the Committee that if 
the limit of service in one battalion of 
Militia was fixed at five years, surely 
12, or 15, or 20, or 22, or 23 years’ ser- 
vice must be a great deal too long. The 
fact was, that these officers were all past 
their work, and some of them were very 
much dissatisfied, finding that they exer- 
cised no command, after having served 
so much longer than many of the other 
officers of the regiment. A feeling of 
that kind caused considerable friction 
between these officers of the Militia and 
the adjutants and colonels of the regi- 
mental districts, If his (Colonel Alex- 
ander’s) proposal was to cost a very large 
sum of money, he would not venture to 
bring it before the Committee; but, sofar 
from that being the case, his hon. and 


gallant Friend the Member for-Wigton- 


shire had shown, last year, that a dis- 
tinct saving would be effected by the 
retirement of these officers. There would 
be no loss, but rather a saving of 1s. 9d. 
a-day, by the retirement of each of these 
officers. He, therefore, hoped the noble 
Marquess would re-consider that point, 
and see whether he could not offer some 
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terms to these officers to indu 


retire. A Representative of tht rR- 
ment had stated just now-yénd he 
(Colonel Alexander) had taken dgwn his 


words—that Line adjutants were @ car- 
dinal point of union between the Line 
and the Militia. They had several bat- 
talions of Militia which had no Line 
adjutants; and, if it was a good thing to 
have these officers as a cardinal point of 
union between the Line and the Militia, 
it followed, as a matter of course, that 
the rule ought to be made applicable to 
the whole of the Force, and ought to be 
brought about as soon as possible. It 
was a very bad thing to have the two 
systems running concurrently. 

Mr. O’SH}EA said, he should like to 
know what the standard of height in the 
Militia was at the present moment, be- 
cause the difference between the proper 
strength and the effective strength, as 
given in print, was enormous? He 
wanted to know whether the standard 
had been lowered to the minimum ? 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that, without putting any slight on 
those adjutants to which his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Colonel Alexander) had 
referred, he thought there was no doubt 
that the Service would be much better 
without them. He disagreed entirely 
with his noble Friend (Karl Percy) in 
his estimate of the services of the new 
class of adjutants. He believed that 
the marked improvement that had taken 
place in the Militia during the last few 
years, was owing very much to the new 
blood that had been introduced into it 
from the Line by the adjutants under 
the new system, and he trusted that 
nothing that had fallen from his noble 
Friend that night would be taken by 
the gallant body of officers, who had 
to perform these duties, as any dis- 
paragement. Now, although the old 
adjutants had declined Lord Oran- 
brook’s offer of 10s. per day, after a 
service of 15 years, as retirement pen- 
sions, it must be remembered that their 
duties had become much more arduous 
since that time, owing to the formation 
of the brigade depot system. He sup- 
posed any one of them would be now glad 
to receive the terms that were then 
offered ; and, as had been stated, it was 
the fact that a saving would be brought 
about in that way, because the double 
duty of adjutants of brigade depots and 
adjutants of Militia regiments could not 
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be imposed on officers under the old 
system, although it could be on officers 
under the new system. Last year, the 
right hon. Gentleman who was now 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, then Se- 
cretary of State for War (Mr. Childers), 
gave him this assurance. He said— ~ 


*« We are looking forward to the carrying out 
to the full of the system under which the 
Adjutants of Militia regiments will be in the 
same position with regard to term of service, as 
officers of this rank are in in the Line regiments 
with which the Militia battalions are con- 
nected.” —(3 Hansard, [269] 618.) 


He thought it would be to the advantage 
of the Service, if this body of men were 
disposed of in the manner which had 
been there pointed out. 

Mr. NEWZAM-NICHOLSON said, 
he wished to call attention to a question 
he had put a short time ago, to the 
Secretary of State for War, as to the 
position of non-commissioned officers 
who were. transferred from the Marines 
to the Auxiliary Forces. The fact of 
these men having been unable to obtain 
the warrant rank and increased pay that 
were allowed to non-commissioned offi- 
cers transferred from regiments of the 
Line, was certainly a great grievance. In 
the case he had before alluded to, which 
come under his own immediate notice, 
the grievance stillremained. It seemed 
to him to be very strange that good 
non-commissioned officers from a Force 
that had so eminently distinguished 
itself in Egypt, as the Royal Marines, 
should not be able to obtain the same 
rank on a transfer to the Militia as if 
they had come from the Line. Whether 
there were one such case ormore, he sin- 
_¢erely trusted that before long he would 

hear that this grievance had been re- 
medied. 

Eart PERCY said, he wished to have 
an explanation of the figures on pages 
84 and 35, relating to the Artillery 
Militia. Last year the number was 
18,412, of whom only 9,549 came cut, 
or very little more than half; but, in the 
case of the Infantry Militia, of 119,566, 
70,403 came out. That was a great deal 
more than half; and the Irish Militia 
were not in training, which increased 
the proportion in England and Scotland, 
where they were trained. Although very 
little more than half the Artillery Militia 
came out, Her Majesty’s Government 
appeared to have increased the numbers 
of the Artillery very considerably, and to 
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have decreased that of the Infantry 
Militia from 119,566 to 117,575. He 
should like an explanation of that, as it 
seemed to him to be very extraordinary. 
He should have thought that the de- 
crease would have been in the case of 
the Artillery, and the increase in the case 
of the Infantry. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he wished to. 
make a few observations as to the Irish 
Militia. Though the Committee was 
called upon to vote a certain sum of 
money for it, it appeared to him to be 
rather in the nature of a Force that was 
being kept up in order to give a certain 
amount of prestige to a section of the 
landlord class in different counties in 
Ireland. It was not his intention to 
enter at any length into this question; 
but he wished to point out that the 
social relations in Ireland had been 
fundamentally changed, and that the 
feudal ideas that suggested the policy of 
embattling the county strength, so to 
speak, under the county landlords no 
longer existed. There was a strong dis- 
inclination on the part of the Irish 
farmers and peasantry to put themselves 
under the leadership of those landlords 
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‘who were known as the exterminators of 


thecountry. Again and again,the scandal 
had been seen of a great landlord, such 
as Lord. Clanricarde, whose relations 
with his tenantry were « scandal to the 
country —[‘‘Oh, oh!” and cries of 
“Order!” | He was absolutely correct 
in what he stated, and he maintained that 
over and over again such a scandal had 
been seen as a landlord of this class, in 
command of a:regiment composed largely 
of his own miserable tenantry. The state 
of feeling in Ireland at the present mo- 
ment, however, was such that it would 
be necessary for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to consider the propriety of re- 
modelling the Irish Militia Force if it 
was to continue to exist. The Irish 
Militia was always disbanded, or dis- 
pensed from training, in times of agita- 
tion and disturbance. They used to be 
useful as an appanage of what used to 
be called county families, but which was 
not recognized in that character in the 
country any longer. It was desirable, 
therefore, that the Government should 
endeavour, as far as possible, to identify 
the Irish Militia with the institutions of 
the present day. It would be no use to 
attempt to brigade Irish county Militia 


regiments under Irish county landlords, 
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Supply— 
He did not say one word as to the rela- 
tions between the English landlords and 
their tenants. The English landlords 
' were, and always had been, the leaders 
of their people in the country ; but, as to 
the Irish landlords in the Irish counties, 
there was an increasing objection to 
placing them over Irish county regi- 
ments. The rule of merit was a thing 
more and more introduced into the Re- 
gular Army, and that rule should be 
more and more introduced into the Irish 
Militia system, if that Militia was to be 
a Force which was to be useful to the 
nation, or to secure the respect of the 
world at large. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he could corro- 
borate what had been said by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
O’Donnell) as to the objectionable cha- 
racter of the landlord officers of Militia 
in Ireland. 

Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
if the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) was in Order in 
making offensive remarks about the 
landlords of Ireland in reference to this 
Vote ? 

Tut OHAIRMAN : I must say I have 
not heard any offensive remarks from 
the hon. Gentleman who just spoke (Mr. 
Biggar). Any objection which any hon. 
Member may have had to what was 
being said by the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) should have 
been taken while that hon. Member was 
speaking. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that what he 
had stated was, that the Government 
might be guided by views that were 

erfectly right in their own eyes; but 
Setwest the class to which he had re- 
ferred and the Irish people there was a 
vast gulf, and he had protested against 
that Force being officered by the land- 
lords. He protested against these at- 
tempts, these small attempts, of hon. 
Members to pass judgment upon the ac- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen in this matter. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he knew some- 
thing about the Militia regiments in the 
county of Cavan, and some of the officers 
were of the highest character and ability, 
one of them having been formerly Mem- 
ber for the county, and a candidate at 
the time when he (Mr. Biggar) was first 
elected. At the same time, others of the 
officers were gentlemen who were not 
entitled to the highest consideration. 
He was acquainted with one who cer- 
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tainly would not do credit to any Force. 
He (Mr. Biggar) had received reports 
from a number of different sources, to 
the effect that the regiment had been, 
from time to time, in the most disor- 
ganized state so far as the officers were 
concerned. Then, again, the Committee 
was aware that the officers of the Antrim 
Artillery Militia were notorious practical 
jokers. In the case of that regiment, 
the practical jokes were not, as might 
be expected, on the part of the young 
and foolish officers, but on the part of 
the old senior officers. The joking was 
carried on to such an extent that some of 
the officers had been compelled to retire 
from the regiment, and it seemed to him 
(Mr. Biggar) that it would be highly de- 
sirable if some of these officers were re- 
quested to retire from the Service. Then 
it had been reported, and he believed 
with truth, that the adjutant of the regi- 
ment had been for some time past re- 
ceiving allowances for forage and for the 
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_-keeping of a horse, though, in point of 


fact, he was not the owner of such an 
animal, and did not have one in his pos- 
sesion. He believed that very recently 
that officer in question had attempted to 
make a colourable occasion for the allow- | 
ance he received for the support of his 

horse. He (Mr. Biggar) had inquired 
into the circumstances, and he had as- 
certained that the Government had asked 
for information on the subject, but had 
not yet received sufficient to enable them 
to confirm his statement. However, he 
was informed that the inquiry which was 
being made on the part of the Govern- 


‘ment was not being instituted in a legiti- 


mate way—that was to say, by an officer 
of a suitable position to make such in- 
vestigation—but by a non-commissioned 
officer, who had been sent from Belfast 
for the purpose. The report of that 
non-commissioned officer might be true 
enough; but, at the same time, it 
would not be entitled to so much con- 
sideration as the report of a superior 
officer. In the case of this forage, it had 
been certified for by a superior officer; 
and, no doubt, they must assume that 
that superior officer did not knowingly 
give an untrue return. At the same 
time, it was very probable he did not 
use sufficient care in inquiring into, or 
examining, that particular transaction. 
If these statements were true, he (Mr. 
Biggar) thought there should be a clean 
sweep made of all these officers in the 
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Artillery regiment. So far as he could 
gather from the speeches of hon. and 
gallant Gentlemen who belonged to 
Militia regiments, the Militia altogether 
Was more ornamental than useful. Re- 
cruits were called out for one month’s 
training, as a rule, or training of such 
short duration that he should think 
could hardly be of any value. Ifthe 
training were taken for one month, with 
a probability of the men being after- 
wards put into the Line and becoming 
military men, it would be all well 
enough ; but if, at the end of the period 
of drill, they were to be disbanded, it 
seemed to him that the money spent on 
the Force was thrown away. For these 
reasons, he really thought that the Com- 
mittee would do well to criticize severely 
every Vote for such purpose asthe Militia, 
and more especially with regard to the 
Militia of Ireland, because, in point of 
fact, they had not, in that country, suit- 
able officers to put in command of the 
regiments. Some of the officers such 
as those described by the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) had: no 
special knowledge of military affairs; 
and as to the junior officers themselves, 
they were made up of young men who 
had never been brought up to any mili- 
tary occupation, and, in point of fact, 
knew as much about military affairs as 
did the rank and file, or certainly very 
much less than the adjutants of Line 
regiments. He had hoped that the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan would have 
moved to reduce the Vote by the sum 
for the Irish Militia; but, as he had not 
taken the trouble to do so, he (Mr. 
Biggar) would not push the matter fur- 
ther. ; 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that with regard to the charges of 
practical joking in the Antrim Militia, 
the matter had been investigated, and 
there was found to be no foundation for 
the allegations made. The fullest in- 
formation had been given to him, and he 
had handed it over to the hon. Member, 
and he was surprised that, after having 

iving that information to the hon. 

ember, that it had not affected his 
tone. As to the question which had 
been raised with regard to the alleged 
incorrect Returns, he (the Marquess of 
Hartington) regretted very much that 
there appeared to be some foundation 
for the complaint. The subject, how- 
ever, was under inquiry, not, as the hon. 
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Member seemed to think, by a non-com- 
missioned officer, but by a competent 
officer, and the facts, whatever they were, 
were sure to be brought to light. The 
standard of height for the Militiamen 
was 5 feet 4 inches; but commanding 
officers were permitted to use their discre- 
tion as to enlisting men of not less than 
5 feet 2 inches. The absenceof solarge ~ 
a number of men from training last year 
was due to the fact that the Irish Militia 
regiments were not called out. A large 
proportion of the Irish Militia were 
Artillery, and the number of men not 
trained was greater in that arm than in 
the Infantry. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he could 
give some experience of his own, of one 
of the Irish Militia regiments. The 
Kerry Militia assembled annually at 
Tralee, and their assembling was always 
announced the next day by the simul- 
taneous disappearance of all the door- 
knockers in the town. The amusement 
of knocker-wrenching was not pursued 
by the privates in the Militia, but by 
the so-called gentry on the Staff, and 
the example which they set their men 
by their conduct, and their disgraceful ap- 
pearance in the police-courts from time 
to time, was such as would justify hon. 
Members from Ireland—who were inte- 
rested in the peace of their country—in 
moving to reduce this Vote by the sum 
which would be appropriated to the 
Irish Militia. If the Government were 
going to introduce no better system of dis- 
cipline into the Irish Militia Force, and to 
impose no check on those young gentle- 
men who played at toy soldiers in Ire- 
land, the Vote would always receive very 
serious opposition. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £69,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Yeomanry Cavalry Pay and Allowances, 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1884.” 


Mr. ACLAND said, he wished to ask 
for some information as to the result of 
the Inquiry which had been ordered last 
year into the condition of the Yeomanry 
Cavalry ? There were some points in 
connection with it upon which he knew 
he should be expressing the feeling of 
other Yeomanry officers. It was true 
that that Force had been frequently 
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spoken of with not quite so much re- 
spect a8 more numerous, but possibly 
not more efficient, Forces received. Those 
Forces were really not more useful than 
the Yeomanry might be, if adequate 
attention were bestowed upon it by the 
Government. During the last 10 years, 
there had been considerable changes in 
the Yeomanry. Shortly after the Autumn 
Manwuvres took place in 1872, Colo- 
nel Oakes, who was made the first In- 
spector of Yeomanry, established for 
the first time a School of Instruction at 
Aldershot; and since that time more than 
half the officers had passed the examina- 
tions. Out of 625 Yeomanry officers, in- 
cluding many who had actually served 
in the field in the Regular Army, and 
men who had been in regiments for 20 or 
80 years, as well as men who had recently 
joined, 255 had obtained certificates from 
the School at Aldershot. That was a 
change which merited the attention of 
theGovernment. He also wished to draw 
attention to the fact that, whereas, in 
the old days, inspection was carried on 
by some smart Cavalry colonel, who went 
down to the place, and, having been hos- 
pitably treated by the Yeomanry officers, 
went away next day, telling them he 
had never seen such a smart body ; 
now, the Inspecting officer spent two 
or three days at the place, saw how the 
instruction was carried out, satisfied 
himself whether it was efficient, then 
held a formal inspection, and presented 
an adequate Report to the Government. 
That was a much more efficient method 
of inspection. Another point which 
ought to be dealt with, was that the 
Yeomanry officers were not in the same 
position as the Volunteer officers, with 
regard to the men under their command. 
According to the Act of Geo. ITI., under 
which the Yeomanry were now serving, 
any Yeoman could leave his regiment 
upon 14 days’ notice. The consequence 
was, that if any one of them was offended 
by his captain, or any of the troop to 
which he belonged, or felt the slightest 
inconvenience in attending duty, he 
could send in his resignation, and the 
officers had no hold whatever upon him, 
although the regiment might have gone 
to considerable expense upon his cloth- 
ing. It would be a great advantage if 
the officers could have some hold on the 
men; and if, as was the case in the 
Volunteers, the men should be bound to 
serve for three, four, or five years, or, 
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if they left before that time, should be 
required to pay £4 or £5 to the contin- 
tingent fund towards the expense of their 
clothing. Then there was another diffe- 
rence between Yeomanry and Volunteers, 
which was constantly forgotten. It was 
true the Yeomanry were Volunteers ; but 
while an Infantry Volunteer cost the 
Government very little, he brought no- 
thing to the Government. He went to 
his drill when it suited him, and, after 
ah hour or two of drill, went home; but 
the Yeoman had to provide an efficient 
horse, and devote it to the Service for 
the whole day. His horse was worth 
at least 7s. or 8s. a-day, but for that 
he received no remuneration whatever ; 
and not only that, but many of the 
Yeomanry had to ride 10, 15, and even 
20 miles to attend duty, and both horse 
and man must be fed. The Yeomanry 
had not only to provide that, but they 
had to make up for the absence of 
their horses from their work; whereas 
Volunteers were put to no expense, 
and regarded drill as a_ recreation 
rather than a duty. Besides that, it 
must be remembered that while the only 
wear and tear in the case of the Volun- 
teers was that of their uniform, the 
Yeomanry had the wear and tear of 
saddlery, and that was an important 
item. He did not wish to ask for any 
great expenditure on the Yeomanry. 
He knew the way in which the Yeomanry 
had been regarded by the country in 
recent years ; but there had been a great 
improvement in the Force. What he 
wished to show was that a very little 
more attention on the part of the Go- 
vernment with regard to the Yeomanry, 
and a very little more expense, would 
insure greater efficiency in what might 
be made avery useful Force. Their pre- 
sent pay could not be diminished in any 
way; 7s. a-day was the lowest amount 
for which men could be obtained with 
horses, and the men were well worth 
that amount. It was also true that, 
looking at the class of men in the Yeo- 
manry, the period of drill could not be 
extended beyond eight days. He wished 
the time could be longer, but with men 
of 35 or 40 years of age, with responsible 
positions at home, it was impossible to 
ask them to remain away from home for 
more than eight days. But he thought 
something might be done in the way of 
calling out the recruits earlier, and re- 
quiring some of the officers to go and 
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drill them. He was satisfied that the 
Yeomanry could be made a ‘practical 
and useful body, and there was no doubt 
that they could be taught to ride and 
shoot; most of the men could do both 
already. And what he wished to urge 
was, that the Government should give 
some inducement to men to join the 
regiments; secondly, some encourage- 
ment to the men to make themselves 
efficient ; thirdly, some more attention to 
shooting ; and, fourthly, some control 
over the men by the officers. If they 
did that, they would find the Yeomanry 
become a very much more useful Force 
than it had been for the last 20 or 30 
years. The question was, how could 
men be encouraged to jointhe Yeomanry? 
No one had given the Yeomanry such a 
severe blow as the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) gave them, when he 
abolished the horse tax of 10s., from 
which Yeomen had previously been 
exempted. In consideration of that 


exemption, the men would willingly 
spend £2 or £3 on their drill. The only 
other suggestion he had heard was that 
the Yeomanry should be exempted from 


sitting on juries, and he believed that 


would answer the purpose. He was 
sure a’ great deal might be done to 
encourage the men to make themselves 
efficient. Under the present system of 

yment, a Yeomanry private who had 
joined only a week, got the same pay as 
a sergeant who had long been the right 
. hand of his officer, or who had been in 
the regiment 10 or 15 years. They both 
got the same amount, and that was not 
the right way in which to treat the men; 
and what he wished to see was some 
different rate of pay for different grades 
of efficiency, and certainly a different 
rate of pay for different ranks, He 
would suggest that £1 should be given 
to every sergeant, and 10s. to every 
corporal, additional, after the permanent 
duty. That would not involve a very 
large amount for the whole Force, and 
it would be well worth while. Some 
allowance for the expense of food for 
the men and the horses at separate 
troop drills was absolutely necessary, 
and he would suggest an allowance 
of 8s. 6d. a-day per man, provided 
that three-fourths of the men were 

esent at the drill. He should also 
ike to see the pay depend to a cer- 
tain extent on the efficiency in mus- 
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ketry. All farmers could shoot. to 
some extent, and he did not see why 
we should not take advantage of that, 
and make them learn to shoot properly 
as soldiers, Volunteer officers would 
admit that shooting was the life and 
soul of the Volunteer Force. The prizes 
they had to shoot for were what induced 
the men to join that Force; and the 
same plan might be adopted for the 
Yeomanry. From actual experience in 
a mounted Rifle corps, he (Mr. Acland) 
was. able to say that it was perfectly 
easy to carry the long Enfield rifle on 
the saddle without injury to man, horse, 
or saddle, and that was what he should 
like to see given to the Yeomanry, 
Their present carbine was of very little 
use beyond 500 or 600 yards, It had 
been proposed to do away with the 
Yeomanry sword; but he should strongly 
deprecate that step. In the first place, 
the Yeomanry were exceedingly fond 
of the sword, and the sword exercise 
was one in which they took great 
delight. In the next place, they were 
liable to be called out in the case 
of riots, and swords had a consider- 
able moral effect over a crowd; and it 
was a better weapon for that purpose 
than the carbine, if they were called out. 
Although they could not be taught in 
eight or 10, or even 100, days to use 
the sword for purposes of defence or 
attack, they could be taught to carry it 
in such a way that it should be safe. 
There was one other suggéstion, which 
he knew had been in the minds of Yeo- 
manry officers. He did not wish to 
dwell upon it now; but there was a 
feeling that the Yeomanry horses might 
be turned to account for supplying re- 
mounts to the. Cavalry. One practical 
suggestion he had heard was, that every 
Yeoman, whose horse had been certified 
as in good condition and efficient for that 
purpose, should receive £1 a-year on the 
condition that the Government should 
have the right of refusal whenever 
Oavalry horses were required. Another 
suggestion was, that a system of breed- 
ing should be adopted, in which stallions 
should be placed at points accessible 
to the Yeomanry, so that the produce 
might be available for re-mounts for 
the Cavalry; and another suggestion 
was, that all the horses used for any of 
the Auxiliary Forces should be regis- 
tered, with a view to being purchased 
by the Government, if required. Any- 
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thing that could be done in that way mittee that they would never have 
would, he believed, be an encourage- dreamed of proposing the reductions, 
ment to men to join the Yeomanry. He had it not been believed that the counter- 
hoped that if anything did occur to the balancing arrangements recommended 
Government, they would give the Yeo- would be carried out also. He hoped 
manry the benefit of it, and that they some attention would be paid to the 
would not regard the encouragement recommendation of the Committee with 
and improvement of the Yeomanry as ' regard to the mounting of the sergeants. 
unworthy of their attention. The whole | Sergeants were sent eh to the Yeo- 
Yeomanry Vote was only £69,000, which manry regiments without any provision 
only slightly exceeded the pay of the being made for mounting them, and the 
adjutants only in the Volunteers ; and | consequence was that the captains had 
he did not think that, considering that to find them horses. Most of these 
the Government got men and horses of were not trained; and the Committee 
superior intelligence and energy, and | would understand that an officer drill- 
capable of being taught in a much jing mounted men could not perform his 
quicker time than ordinary Militia re- | duty effectually unless he was mounted 
cruits, money could be spent in a better | on a thoroughly well-broken horse. He 
manner than upon thisForce. He hoped, |sanees with the hon. Gentleman who 
therefore, it would be thought worth | had just sat down (Mr. Acland) that 
while to give a little more and expect | payment should be made for the mounted 
more in return. What he would suggest | troop drills which were now compulsory. 
was, that if the Government were not |In his opinion, the Yeomanry Calvalry 
prepared to give the Yeomanry any- | Forcedeserved some encouragementfrom 
thing in the way he had suggested at the Government; but, at present, it 
once, they would do this. During the | seemed that the words of the noble Earl 
next three or four months almost all (Earl Percy) with regard to the Militia, 
the Yeomanry regiments would be out. | that the Government were acting as if 
All the officers would be together, and | they were exceedingly desirous of putting 
they might be consulted as to the means | an end to it, applied to the Yeomanry 
required to encourage the Yeomanry. If | with still greater force. 
an invitation was sent out to them to’ Coroner LEVETT said, he should like 
send up suggestions to the War Office, te say one or two words on points that 
and if not this year, at least early next | he regarded as important in connection 
year, a Committee was appointed, con- | with the Force which formed the subject 
sisting of members of the Yeomanry |of the present Vote. The hon. Member 
inside this House, or out of it, or of |for East Cornwall (Mr. Acland) had 
gentlemen in the War Office, and evi- | alluded to the fact that the Yeomanry 
dence was taken from Yeomanry officers, | did not occupy quite so good a position 
he believed some practical result might !in the opinion of the country as the 
be obtained. | Volunteer Force. He (Colonel Levett) 
Viscount NEWPORT said, he rose | believed the reason for that was to be 
for the purpose of asking the noble | found in the kind of weapon with which 
Marquess the Secretary of State for | they were armed. The enormous range 
War, whether there was any prospect |and power of the rifle had undoubtedly 
of the recommendations of the War/|much to do with the relative positions 
Office Committee, which sat toconsiderthe | of the Volunteers and Yeomanry ; and it 
question of the permanent Staff, being | was upon that ground that he thought 
carried out? It was sometime since that | the latter were entitled to ask the Go- 
Committee, of which he (Viscount New- | vernment for some assistance. The Yeo- 
port) was a Member, made its Report. | manry were told, by the visiting officers, 
There were certain arrangements pro-| that they must pay more attention to 
posed, that the Committee believed | their shooting. But the facilities afforded 
would be beneficial to the Yeomanry, i by Government did not make this a very 
and, at the same time, some reductions | easy matter. For instance, they were 
were suggested. Upon those reductions | only allowed 30 rounds of ball-cartridge 
the Government cagerly seized, and pro- | a-year; and it was optional whether the 
ceeded to carry them out with the greatest | men fired that number of rounds or not. 
alacrity, although nothing had been done | Again, if the men attended the ranges 
in the direction of the improvements | to practice, it was done at their own ex- 
suggested. He could assure the Com-| pense; and not only was that the case, 
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but the officers had to pay the expenses 
of the Sergeant Instructor who attended 
there. He ventured to suggest that a 
small amount of assistance from the Go- 
vernment in these respects would have a 
very beneficial effect upon the efficiency 
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that all Yeomen who rendered themselves 
efficient should be excused from serving 
on Grand Juries. Now, that was a practi- 
cal suggestion, and he was sure it would 

‘be very well received by the Yeomanry 
throughout the country. On the other 
hand, there would be some difficulty in 
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of the Force. He thought that if every 
man who rendered himself an efficient the way of its application; because, if 
shot was rewarded with some mark of the immunity from serving on Grand 
distinction from the military authorities Juries were granted, he could not help 
—if he were allowed a small sum in. thinking that, in small counties—in 
addition to his pay—the result would | Rutland, for instance—where there was 
soon show itself in the improved firing a strong and loyal body of Yeomanry, 
of the Yeomanry asa body. Again, the | undue pressure might, in consequence, 
Yeomanry had to contend year after year have to be put upon other persons in the 
with the difficulty of going through their country who were liable to serve. One pro- 
training upon more or less untrained | posal that he would submit to the con- 
horses. A man might render himself sideration of Her Majesty’s Government 
as efficient as he pleased ; he might at- | was, that every Yeoman who was owner 
tend regularly year after year, and be | of a proper horse of 15 hands should be 
the best of swordsmen ; but, if he rode a | exempted from Carriage Duty in respect 
bad horse, he could never compete with | ofonelight cart. He believed that conces- 
a Cavalry man mounted on a thoroughly | sion would be very gratefully received by 
trained charger. He did not advocate }the Force. Another suggestion, that he 
the changing of the Yeomanry into a| thought would have a very good effect, 
mounted Rifle corps. It was truly said! was that badges should be given for 
the other day by Lord Wolseley, that | length of service; and, if it were pos- 
the weapon of the Cavalry man was the | sible, he would like to see permission 
sword ; and he (Colonel Levett) was cer- | given to troopers to retain the uniform 
tainly not inclined to see any such change | after 20 years’ service. He was aware 
effected. But he thought that if the that that was not done in the Line; but 
Yeomanry were encouraged to study | the position of that branch of the Ser- 
thoroughly the light Cavalry work, for | vice was entirely different to that of the 
which they were fitted; if they were | Yeomanry. However, he merely threw 
afforded better opportunities for drill, | this out as a suggestion, remarking, at 
and were encouraged in their shooting, | the same time, that no expense would be 
the country would have in them a much | incurred by its adoption, except for the 
more valuable body of men than they | outfit, which, after 20 years of service, 
would get for the money the Committee | would probably not be in very good con- 
was now asked to vote. He would sug- dition. Further, he would suggest that 
gest a small increase of pay to those | the Government should give prizes to the 
men who, at the range, attained a cer- | owners of the best horses. No doubt, 
tain degree of efficiency, and that the | great expense was caused to captains of 
expenses of the Sergeant Instructor who | troops and colonels of regiments in the 
attended the range should also be paid. | matterof horses and other things relating 
He sincerely hoped Her Majesty’s Go- | to the Force, and this would have the 
vernment would, at all events, consider effect of deterring many persons in the 
the various proposals he and others had | various counties from undertaking the 
submitted to them, which, if adopted, ,command of regiments who would other- 
he believed would greatly benefit the | wise do so, and who were most fitted for 
Force. 'the Service. It had also been urged 

Mr. MONCKTON said, the hon. | that there should be an increased quan- 
Member for East Cornwall (Mr. Acland) | tity of ammunition served out to the 
alluded to several schemes for inducing |e and it was pointed out that at 
men to join the Force; and he (Mr. | present only 30 rounds were issued. He 
Monckton) would also place before the (Mr. Monckton) thought it impossible 
Committee a proposal that had been that any man, with so small an allow- 
suggested to Her Majesty’s Govern- ; ance of ammunition, could make himself 
ment, and which, if adopted, he believed, jan efficient shot ; and he heartily agreed 
would be a great stimulus to the Force. ! with the proposal, that men who did 


Some time ago the-proposal was made make themselves efficient in this respect 
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should receive an increase of pay. The 
last proposal was, that when it was 
thought conducive to the further effi- 
ciency of a Yeomanry regiment, the 
adjutant should stay with the regiment 
longer than the term now established. 
He would suggest that, on the represen- 
tation of the colonel of the regiment, 
endorsed by the Inspecting officer to this 
effect, that term should be extended 
from five to seven years. In making 
these suggestions, he could not hope for 
the adoption of all of them. He trusted, 
however, that some of them would find 
favour ; and that, at all events, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would put forward 
some scheme that would offer encourage- 
ment to a class of men whose services 
and sacrifices had not been as well re- 
cognized as they ought to have been. 

rn. EVANS said, he agreed with the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who had 
just spoken (Colonel Levett), that an 
improvement was desirable in the shoot- 
ing of the Yeomanry ; he would venture 
to add that there was great room for it, 
and that, he believed, if some encour- 
a gomentwere given, a large number 
of regiments would render themselves 
efficient in that respect. He did not 
believe, however, in requiring men to 
expend a certain quantity of ammuni- 
tion, because the effect of that was, that 
a great amount of shooting took place 
at the ranges, sometimes very much to 
the danger of those living in the neigh- 
bourhood. His object in rising was to 
confirm the opinion of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Lichfield, that a small 
amount of encouragement to the Yeo- 
manry would result in a great increase 
of efficiency. He agreed, also, with the 
noble Viscount opposite (Viscount New- 
port), that, as the Government had made 
the reductions in the case of the Yeo- 
manry which the Committee recom- 
mended, it was desirable that the im- 
provements, suggested as an equivalent, 
should also have been adopted ; and he 
had no doubt that, had this been the 
case, increased efficiency would have 
followed. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
hoped the Committee would allow him 
to make a few observations in support 
of the proposals so ably advanced by his 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Acland). He 
agreed with him, that a small concession 
would be sufficient to encourage men to 
join the Yeomanry. It was owing to 
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the fact that little or no encouragement 
was given, that the officers of the Force 
had such immense difficulty in main- 
taining their regiments even in the at- 
tenuated condition they were in at pre- 
sent. He would like to bring before - 
the Committee a fact that would show, 
in a practical way, that the Yeomanry 
was a Force which deserved encourage- 
ment. The members of the Yeomanry 
were called out for eight days’ training ; 
unlike the Volunteers, they had to leave 
their occupations, and remain in a town, 
generally one of the principal towns of 
the county to which ker belonged, for 
the prescribed time. The patriotic citi-, 
zens of the place, in their endeavour to 
assist the Yeomanry, appeared to think 
that, during their period of training, 
they were fair game, and that they ought 
to be muleted to as great an extent as 
possible for the purpose of increasing 
the trade and profits of the town. That 
constituted a serious detriment to the 
Force he had the honour to belong to, 
and it was one which could not but 
militate largely against the possibility 
of getting recruits. It had been stated, 
over and over again by those who had 
written and spoken on the subject, that 
it cost the Yeomanry generally, for their 
eight days’ training, asum varying from 
£2 to £5. His contention was, that the 
Yeomanry, if it was a Force worthy of 
being kept up at all, should receive 
some encouragement from Her Majesty’s 
Government. He saw that the money 
voted forthe Yeomanry in 1882 amounted 
to £69,000, the total number of the Force 
being at that time 14,458 men, which 
included officers, permanent sergeants, 
and rank and file. Each man was paid 
7s. a-day for the eight days’ duty in the 
year; and that allowance for the num- 
ber of men mentioned would amount to 
£39,000. He would take the mean be- 
tween the two sums stated to be the cost 
out of pocket to the men, and place it at 
£3 10s. Say that each of the 14,458 men 
spent that amount, irrespective of their 
pay, and then, by a short calculation, 
hon. Members would see that the Force 
spent about £49,000 over and above the 


amount received for turning out. Be- 


sides that, the officers had to pay a large 
sum ; although he did not complain, he 
had to pay rather more than £40 a-year 
to keep up his own troop. All the 
officers did not pay as much ; but in the 
case of some senior officers, the amount 
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was more. But taking the amount at 
the low average of £20 for each of the 
625 officers in the Force, the whole cost 
under that head would be £12,500, 
which, added to the £49,000 before men- 
tioned, would give a total of £61,500. 
‘That was the sum which the Yeomanry 
annually expended in the maintenance 
of their own Force, without any encou- 
ragement from the Government or any 
other source whatever; a sum only 
about £8,000 less than the Government 
paid for the whole of the Force during 
the year. He trusted the Government 
would decide, either that the Yeomanry 
was a Force that should be kept up, and 
was therefore worthy of some little en- 
couragement, that would preserve it, 
at least, at its present numerical stan- 
dard; or that it should be done away 
with altogether. The Committee should 
bear in mind that, for the 200,000 
Volunteers in the country, there was no 
allied Cavalry butthe Yeomanry Cavalry, 
and that those only numbered 14,458 
men. He believed military men would 
agree with him that that was a very 
small Force of Cavalry, as compared with 
the number of Volunteers out to keep up 
for the defence of the country. The 
country had not a superabundance of 
Regular Cavalry; and his contention 
was, that they had not from that 
source Cavalry sufficient to support the 
Volunteers, in case it were necessary to 
call them out for home defence. At 
such a time, the country would have to 
fall back upon the Yeomanry, and could 
fall back upon that alone. Therefore, 
he might fairly say, that if the Govern- 
ment considered it necessary and good 
to keep up and encourage the Volunteer 
Force, it was equally advisable that 
they should do something to maintain 
and encourage the Yeomanry ; and then 
it would be found that they were quite as 
deserving of encouragement asthe Volun- 
teers. He would conclude by calling the 
attention of the Committee to the words 
of the Inspector General of the Auxiliary 
Forces, spoken at a lecture delivered in 
the month of March last, to the effect 
that the Yeomanry had struggled gal- 
lantly to keep their heads above water 
during two or three years of depression, 
and that if anything could be done to 
make the people understand that they 
were a valuablebranch of Her Majesty’s 
Forces, it would, in his opinion, be a 
very good thixg. For these reasons, he 
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(Viscount Folkestone) hoped Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would do something 
to enable officers who were anxious 
to keep up the strength and efficiency, 
of the Yeomanry to carry out their 
wishes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, he 
quite agreed with the remarks which 
had been made by the noble Viscount 
opposite (Viscount Folkestone) with re- 
ference to the encouragement which 
should be given to the Yeomanry. But 
he did not agree with him in his caleu- 
lation as to the amount which it cost a 
Yeomanry officer to support a troop, 
because he thought he heard the i 
Viscount say that the captain of the 
troop had to pay most of the expense, 
and that the subalterns did not pay so 
much. He (Mr. Guest) had to pay £10 
a-year for a house for his sergeant, and 
to find him a horse, and pay for his 
drill; and he thought the Government 
ought to pay something more towards 
such expenses for drill, and for the house 
in which the sergeant had to live. If 
ever the sergeant went out with the 
troop, he (Mr. Guest) had to hire him a 
horse and pay his expenses. The Go- 
vernment, surely, ought to do something 
towards that. He did not quite agree 
with what had been said as to the com- 
pulsory service of the men; because, if 
the men were told that they were to serve 
for so many years, a great number of 
them would say they would not join at 
all—they did not care to tie themselves 
to time. A number of men would say— 
“‘T would like to join the Yeomanry; 
but I do not care to tie myself for a 
number of years.” The Government 
ought to give some encouragement to 
the Force ; for, as a rule, the men were 
all anxious to make themselves efficient 
in every branch of exercise through 
which they could be put—as,for instance, 
the sword exercise and shooting. They 
worked exceedingly hard to make them- 
selves efficient, and there was no body 
of men in the world who were able to 
make themselves more efficient in the 
short time that they had at their dis- 
posal. There were some people who ° 
said that the Yeomanry were not worth 
keeping up; but such people evidently 
did not understand what the Yeomanry 
were. He (Mr. Guest) first joined the 
Yeomanry in the year 1859, when they 
were a very different body of men to 
what they were now. At that time 
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many of the men were old and white- 
haired ; they were certainly not soldiers ; 
but, in the present day, it would be 
difficult to find any wherein Europe 14,000 
irregular Cavalry who, for the short time 
they had at their disposal for drilling, 
were 80 efficient. Not only was that the 
case, but he might say even more. He 
had seen the Regular Cavalry, and he 
had been a soldier himself, and he could 
say that the horses of the Yeomanry 
Cavalry of England were far finer than 
the horses of the Regular Cavalry. [An 
hon. Memsper: Farm horses.] He 
begged the hon. Member’s pardon ; 
they were not farm horses; and he 
could say emphatically that they would 
be glad of a few hundreds of such 
horses in the Regular Service. When 
the question was asked—‘‘Is the Force 
worth keeping up?” he could only say 
that, in his opinion, it was; and though 
he quite agreed that it was not right to 
spend money unnecessarily, he could 
not regard the Yeomanry as a mere 
fancy—he looked upon them as a very 
valuable Force. As the noble Viscount 
opposite had said, we were not able to 
spend very much money upon Cavalry, so 
as to have a very large Force; and if 
this country had some day to fall back 
upon its Volunteers, we should be placed 
in this position—that we should have 
200,000 ably officered and efficient 
Volunteers, who would require to have 
Cavalry to co-operate with them, for we 
could not possibly do without Cavalry. 
Where, then, were these Cavalry to come 
from? For it must be remembered that 
it was impossible to make a Cavalry 
soldier in a moment. We should want 
Qavalry to support our Volunteers, and 
where should we get them? The only 
Force upon which we could fall back 
would be the Yeomanry; and he quite 
agree with a remark which had been 
made by one hon. Member, that since a 
regular school of Cavalry had been 
started at Aldershct there had been a 
great deal more efficiency among the 
officers, who had worked themselves up 
considerably and did know their duty. 
For some years past, he might-say, the 
officers had been good, active men, and 
most anxious to become real good sol- 
diers. He, therefore, hoped that Her 
Majesty’s Government, if they meant to 
keep up} the Force, would give some real 
encouragement to it such as was worthy 
of it; and he hoped that, if this was not 
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done this year, it would, at all events, 
be done next. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, he had 
had the honour of serving in the Force 
for 30 years; and he would like to say 
a word or two as to the expense to which 
the men were put when on duty. He 
had understood his noble Friend (Vis- 
count Folkestone) to say that every man 
spent some £2 or £3 over and above the 
sum allowed him by the Government. 
His (Mr. Egerton’s) experience was 
against that view, for he had known 
men in his own regiment pass through 
their period of duty, and bring home 
money to their wives, out of the sum of 
7s. per day which was allowed them. 
He did not say all did that; but his 
point was that the sum allowed was an 
adequate sum. Then, as to the shooting 
of the Yeomanry. The difficulty in that 
respect was the difficulty of providing 
ranges. In the regiment which he had 
the honour to command, with six troops, 
there were only three troops which could 
command ranges; so that the shooting 
was in abeyance in three out of the six 
troops. That was a difficulty in regard 
to which the Government might possibly 
be able to give some assistance. It 
could only be met by an increased ex- 
penditure. If the ranges were at a dis- 
tance, it was necessary to take the men 
to them ; and it was impossible to expect 
that the Yeomanry officers should pay 
the expenses. Another point on which 
he would like to say a word was as to 
the preliminary drills which were com- 
pulsory before any man could go and 
draw money on permanent duty. There 
were a certain number of mounted drills 
which must be perfected by every Yeo- 
man before he could draw any pay at 
all; but there was great difficulty in 
getting a sufficient number of men to 
attend the mounted and troop drills. It 
had been said that the proper way to 
meet that difficulty was to draw upon 
the public purse, for a very small ex- 
penditure would make a very consider- 
able difference in the number of men 
who would attend this special duty. He 
had made a small calculation on this 
subject; and he believed that one day’s 
pay for each man in the Service would 
insure a very much larger attendance at 
the mounted drills, and that would only 
amount to £3,500 a-year. That would 
be the extent of the increase, and it 
would give each man 2s. 6d. or 38. per 
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day for his attendance at mounted drill. 
A great country like this might surely 
stand such an increase of the Yeomanry 
Vote, which now stood at £69,000. 
Then there was a charge for the horses 
of the permanent sergeants. At present 
the captains had to pay for those horses 
at their own expense; but there were 
very few Yeomanry regiments which 
were not near to Regular Cavalry regi- 
ments, and it would be a very easy mat- 
ter for the Regular Cavalry to provide 
horsés temporarily for the permanent 
sergeants. As to the efficiency of the 
Yeomanry, there was a general con- 
sensus of opinion among the Yeomanry 
officers that the Force had become far 
more efficient within the last few years, 
and especially since the establishment of 
the school at Aldershot, which had made 
the very greatest difference in the effi- 
ciency of the body, and especially in the 
efficiency of the junior Yeomanry officers. 
There were now a great many Yeomanry 
officers who had never served in the 
Cavalry, but who were quite as good as, 
if not superior to, the Cavalry officers in 
the power of drilling their men. The 
Yeomanry had greatly increased instead 
of decreasing in their efficiency; and, 
with avery small increase in the Go- 
vernment funds that were spent upon 
them, that efficiency would be still fur- 
ther increased. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT said, 
the Committee had rather been treating 
the subject as though there was some 
‘proposal to diminish the Vote; but that 
was not the case. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Egerton) had said that he had been 
connected with the Yeomanry for the 
last 30 years; but he (Mr. Davenport) 
had had the honour of being a member 
of the Force for more than 40 years, 
and he did not at all agree with the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Folkestone), 
who had said that if the Government 
would not consent to improve the Yeo- 
manry, they ought to do away with it 
altogether. He (Mr. Davenport) hoped 
they would allow it to continue as it 
was, rather than take such a bold step 
as that. He remembered the time when 
the Yeomanry were spoken of in a very 
slighting way, both in that House and 
out of it; and he remembered somebody 
saying that the Force was one which 
was not required to leave the country on 
foreign service, except in case of inva- 
sion at home. That was one of the sar- 
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casms that used to be levelled against 
the Force—attempts to make them lu- 
dicrous. But the Yeomanry had lived 
through that sort of thing, and he be- 
lieved it was now as efficient as possible. 
A point on which he differed from some 
remarks that had been made was this— 
he was strongly of opinion that it would 
be a very great mistake to attempt to 
change the Yeomanry into Mounted 
Volunteers. They must stick to the 
sword. His own regiment had very 
often been called in to aid the civil 
power; and he believed it was univer- 
sally acknowledged that in their services 
on those occasions they had done their 
duty very well indeed; and, although 
they had occasionally used the sword, 
they had used it with moderation. As 
to the remarks which had been made 
upon the attenuated condition of the 
Yeomanry, his own regiment, far from 
being attenuated, was now stronger than 
it had been for many years, and num- 
bered 550 men. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the noble Viscount who had 
spoken earlier in the discussion (Vis- 
count Folkestone) had seemed to him 
to prove rather too much. It was very 
doubtful whether the efficiency of the 
Force would be greatly inereased by 
any small expenditure such as was 
likely to be adopted by the House. 
No doubt, there were a good many well- 
to-do men in the Yeomanry, who were, 
to a great extent, officered by rich men; 
and both these classes were willing to 
spend a certain amount of money, be- 
sides giving up a certain amount of time 
in the Service. This was, no doubt, very 
valuable to the country ; and it afforded 
to the men and officers themselves a 
change of occupation and of scene which 
was not altogether disagreeable to them, 
and for which they were willing to pay 
a certain amount of hard cash; and he 
doubted very much whether any mode- 
rate sum of money, such as the House 
was likely to grant, would be at all cer- 
tain to improve the efficiency of that 
valuable Force. Some reference had 
been made to what had been done by his 
Predecessor in Office (Mr. Childers). He 
believed his right hon. Friend did, last 
year, endeavour to help the Committee 
to arrive at a conclusion, by inviting a 
certain number of Yeomanry officers to 
the War Office to discuss the question ; 
but he believed there were great dif- 
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ferences of opinion in what was put for- 
ward, and nothing very practical was 
suggested to be embodied in the form of 
proposals. The consequence was that 
when he (the Marquess of Hartington) 
acceded to the Office he now held, he 
did not find any such proposals before 
him for increasing the Vote, or for 
modifying the Vote; and the subject, 
therefore, had not come immediately and 
directly before him. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was not altogether ac- 
curate to say that the recommendations 
of the Committee had not been carried 
out. So far as his recollection served 
him, the amount of this Vote was now 
very much the same as that at which 
it stood some years ago—it had not 
materially increased nor decreased. The 
value of a Volunteer Cavalry Force, to 
act in case of need with Volunteers, 
was, no doubt, very great; and, if any 
moderate increase could be suggested 
for it, he could only say that it should 
be most favourably considered; but he 
wished to point out that the various 
suggestions which had been made that 
evening would involve, if carried out, a 
very considerable increase in the Vote, 
and that was a direction in which he 
thought very few hon. Members would 
be prepared to go. It must be re- 
membered that the constitution of that 
House varied very greatly according to 
the nature of the proposals which hap- 
pened to be brought before it. The 
House that night had been composed 
either of Yeomanry officers, or of Gen- 
tlemen who strongly sympathized with 
them, and the economists of the House 
had been represented in extremely small 
numbers. But if the Government con- 
sented to make the various alterations 
which had been suggested, the composi- 
tion of that House would be very con- 
siderably altered, and there would be a 
much larger number of hon. Gentlemen 
in attendance prepared to make a prac- 
tical protest against any very consider- 
able increase in the Vote. And he did 
not know that that protest would come 
wholly from one side of the House, be- 
cause he had observed that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were becoming spirited 
advocates of economy ; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) took the Government 
to task only last Tuesday for their ex- 
travagance. Of all the suggestions which 
had been made that night, it appeared 
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to him that only one was of a practical 
character, and that was with regard to 
drill. The demand which had been made 
on that point seemed to him to be fair 
and reasonable ; and if he could see his 
way to meeting it he should have great 
pleasure in so doing. But he knew that 
there might be some difficulty about it ; 
and, therefore, he could only promise 
that his best attention should be given 
to the subject. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
regretted that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) was not 
present, for this would have been a good 
opportunity for putting into effect that 
hon. Gentleman’s abstract Resolution in 
favour of economy. What was the use 
of these Yeomanry? A great deal had 
been said as to their being excellent 
fellows, who wanted a great deal done 
for them; but he altogether failed to 
see of what use they were. Of course, 
nobody who was not a colonel should 
talk about these matters at all; but 
common sense taught even civilians that 
9,000 men brought in from the sheep- 
fold and turned to soldiering were sure 
to be unskilful—indeed, as the hon. 
Member for East Cornwall (Mr. Acland) 
had said, it was hardly safe to let them 
have asword. When they were called 
out for one week, for a picnic like the 
Derby, and not for soldiering, it was 
absurb to say that they could add to the 
permanent strength of the country. He 
had just asked the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire how long he had been 
in the Army, and the hon. Gentleman 
said 12 years. And he did not know the 
duty yet. All night these Yeomanry 
officers had been saying—‘‘ Do this for 
us, and do that for us. Do something 
or other for us, and if you don’t you 
had better abolish us.’’ He (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson) would say, in reply to that 
—‘‘ All right; you had better be abo- 
lished ;’’ and, therefore, he should take 
the liberty of objecting to the Vote i 
toto, hoping for the support of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith), who was so 
strong an opponent of the extravagance 
of the Government. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he had not spoken 
of the use of the sword by the Yeomanry 
in the sense in which the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had understood 
him. All he had intended to say was, 
that those Members who knew anything 
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of a Cavalry regiment would know that 
when men were brought in from the 
sheepfold for only one week—and it was 
very unfortunate that they could not be 
got for more—it was not surprising that 
at first their use of the sword should not 
be perfectly safe. 

Coronet O’BEIRNE said, he objected 
to the Vote. Before any money was 
voted for the Auxiliary Cavalry, the 
Regular Cavalry ought to be properly 
attended to. On a recent occasion, when 
they had to send out three Cavalry regi- 
ments to Egypt, they had, in order to 
enable the men to go out, to denude 
three other regiments of their horses. 
[‘* Question!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must re- 
mind the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that the Vote under discussion referred 
to the Yeomanry, and not to the Regular 
Cavalry. 

CotonEt O’BEIRNE said, his conten- 
tion was simply that the Regular Cavalry 
should be made thoroughly efficient 
before any money was voted for the 
Auxiliary Cavalry. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that, 
whatever might be thought of the Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, there was no doubt that 
the discussion in regard to it had been 
somewhat protracted. He was quite 
persuaded that it would shortly become 
a question whether the Force ought not 
to be allowed to die a peaceful death. 
The question asked by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) was a most pertinent one— 
namely, what was the use of the Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, and what reliance could 
be placed upon it in time of need? It 
had been asserted, in some quarters, that 
the Force did add strength to the Army 
and defence of the country ; but nine out 
of every ten of the speakers in the pre- 
sent debate rather regarded the Yeo- 
manry as an ally of the Civil power in 
case of an outbreak amongst the people. 
He ventured to say that the great mass 
of the people of the country looked with 
great disfavour and suspicion upon the 
Force, and in the very strongest manner 
deprecated its use, when it was, unfor- 
tunately, found necessary for a military 
force to co-operate with the Civil power. 
So far as the Northern Counties were con- 
cerned, Peterloo was by no means wiped 
out of the memories of the people. Where 
it was necessary to employ a military 
force for the maintenance of order, it 
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was infinitely better that a handful of 
Regular soldiers, who were not liable to 
use their swords indiscreetly, should be 
employed, than a whole regiment of 
Yeomanry. What possible service could 
this Force be in time of war? He 
could not imagine it facing any foe, 
except it be a body of Frenchmen 
of about equal number, who had never 
been on horseback before. It was ad- 
mitted that they were only trained for 
eight days in the year, and that it 
seldom happened they had the same 
horses two years in succession. He was 
proud of the county he came from. In 
that county there were not many men 
who played at soldiers; but there were 
people who had to pay taxes, and who 
felt very strongly against any waste of 
money in this direction. The county 
certainly possessed a regiment of Yeo- 
manry which trained at Harrogate. 
That annual training was made the 
occasion of a gathering of the fair sex 
and idle people; but, so far from the 
Force being seriously regarded as of 
any use, there was not one man in 40, 
out of the Force, who considered it was 
of the slightest value whatever. Hon. 
Gentlemen who were connected with 
Yeomanry regiments had admitted that 
the Force was not of the slightest value ; 
because every one of them had said that, 
if it could not be made more efficient, it 
had better be abolished. The hon. 
Member for East Cornwall (Mr. Acland) 
gave the Force such a character that he 
(Mr. Illingworth) wondered the Minis- 
ter of War would have anything more 
to do with it. The hon. Gentleman told 
them that a man could even leave the 
Force on 14 days’ notice if he disliked 
his officer, or had any other cause of 
dissatisfaction. They heard a great 
deal in the House about patriotism, 
and they had heard hon. Members who 
were officers in the Force complain that 
such an enormous charge as £10 a-year 
were laid on some officers. Surely £10 
was a paltry sum to pay for the honour 
of the office held by those hon. and gal- 
lant Gentlemen. It appeared tohim (Mr. 
Illingworth) they purchased very cheaply 
the marvellous distinction of being at the 
head of this still more marvellous Force. 
If such an incident as the removal of 
the horse tax had seriously interfered 
with the numbers and the efficiency of 
the Force, that fact alone afforded a 
strong proof of the folly of maintaining 
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any such institution as the Yeomanry 
Cavalry. Did the removal of the horse 
tax involve any new tax? Nothing of 
the kind; but, because relief was given 
to those who owned horses, the numbers 
of the Force, they were told, decreased. 
He considered it was the duty of hon. 
Members to take up a position of oppo- 
sition to Estimates of this kind. The 
Force did not commend itself to the 
great mass of the people of the country ; 
and within a comparatively short time 
the Government would be pressed to 
abolish the Force, which, he believed, 
was mainly kept up for the amusement 
of a number of gentlemen who belonged 
to a class not very oppressively employed, 
and who wanted some occupation of a 
gentlemanly and easy character during 
a part of their leisure time. He be- 
lieved that if the country were polled 
nine-tenths of the people would willingly 
vote for the abolition of the Force. 

Sirk PHILIP MILES said, he 
could not agree with one remark the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth) had made. As an old Cavalry 
officer, he must say he considered the 
Yeomanry Cavalry a very valuable 
Force. It was all very well to say they 
were fine weather soldiers; but he 
could not imagine any body of men 
who, in case of an invasion of the coun- 
try, would be more useful in their own 
country, in which they knew every road 
and bye road. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 126; 
Noes 21: Majority 105.—(Div. List, 
No. 99.) 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow. 


Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


MEDALS BILL.—[Brz 188.] 

(Mr. Courtney, Secretary Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. COURTNEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, it 
was introduced, after mature considera- 
tion, to meet the great evil of making, 
and putting in circulation, medals which 
were imitations of the current coin of 
the Realm, and which did not con- 
stitute any offence against coinage in 
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the present law. The attention of the 
Government had been drawn by the 
authorities of the Mint to the extent 
these medals had been put in circula- 
tion ; but there had been a good deal of 
uncertainty as to whether they should 
take any measures to put a stop to the 
evil. It was now, however, proposed 
to make it a misdemeanour to possess, 
without reasonable excuse or justifica- 
tion, any medal resembling a coin, or 
bearing superscriptions such as those on 
the Queen’s coins. He would admit 
that it was a difficult matter to word 
an Act of that kind so that it should 
operate fairly; but he was sure the 
principle of the Bill would not meet 
with any objection in any part of the 
House. He, therefore, confidently pro- 
posed the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Courtney) had 
said the Bill had been brought in after 
great deliberation. He should not have 
thought it, if the hon. Gentleman had 
not taken the trouble to inform the 
House of the fact; because, in the first 
place, the Bill overthrew, in a simple 
line, the great principle of our Criminal 
Law, that a man must be proved guilty, 
and not himself prove his innocence. 
They had not heard a single word of 
explanation as to the practical reason 
why the Bill was introduced, or what 
the evils were against which the Bill 
proposed to contend. If any person— 

‘« Makes, or has in his possession for sale, or 
offers for sale, or sells, any medal, cast, coin, or 
other like thing, wholly or partially of metal, 
or any metallic combination, and resembling in 
size, figure, and colour any of the Queen’s 
current gold or silver coin, or having thereon 
a device resembling any device on any of the 
Queen’s current gold or silver coin, or being so 
formed that it can by gilding, silvering, colour- 
ing, washing, or other like process, be so dealt 
with as to resemble any of the Queen’s current 
gold or silver coin,” 
he should be liable to one year’s im- 
prisonment. There were many things 
which resembled coins, which were used 
as medals or ornaments, and all these 
would come under the Bill. Ancient 
coins, for instance, would come under 
the Bill. In its present shape, he could 
not approve of the measure. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman the- 
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Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
oe Courtney) that it was not easy to 
rame a measure to put down illegal 
coinage. It appeared to him that the 
resent Bill would fail in the object the 
on. Gentleman had in view, and that, 
on the other hand, it might be attended 
with results which the hon. Gentleman 
had not in contemplation. He thought 
he was right in conjecturing that the 
occasion of this measure was a sentence 
in last year’s Report of the Deputy 
Master of the Mint. In that Report re- 
ference was made to the prevalence in 
the country of what were known as 
‘‘ Hanoverian medals.” Those medals 
bore on one side a likeness of the Queen, 
and on the other side an equestrian 
figure altogether different from any 
device on the current coin of the Realm. 
The medals, however, were very com- 
mor; and the Deputy Master of the 
Mint said, in his 12th Report— 

‘* Tt is clear, therefore, that the facility with 
which these medals can be procured is the cause 
of much crime. Thirty prosecutions have been 
taken for uttering these coins. It is doubtful 
whether there is any provision in the Statute 
now in force which makes it illegal either to 
make or sell them. It would appear desirable 
that an Act should be passed, expressly pro- 
hibiting both their manufacture and sale.” 
Now, it appeared to him (Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick) that the Bill under conside- 
ration had a much wider scope, and 
was much more vague in its language, 
than the Act which was recommended 
by the Deputy Master of the Mint. He 
would admit that, while they were trying 
to meet a particular evil, it was very 
possible to cause considerable incon- 
venience in other directions. The offence 
which was laid down by the Bill was 
that of having made, or being in posses- 
sion of, or offering for sale, any medal, 
cast, or coin having a resemblance to 
the current coin of the Realm. Now, the 
7th clause of the Coinage Act of 1861 
laid down that— 

‘“Whoever . . . . shall import or receive 
into the United Kingdom .. . any false or 
counterfeit coin-resembling, or apparently in- 
tended to resemble, or pass for any of the 
Queen’s current gold or silver coin, knowing 
the same to be false or counterfeit shall 
be guilty of felony.” niT 
In the 13th section it was said that— 

“ Whoever shall, with intent to defraud, 
tender, utter, or put off... . any medal... 


resembling in Size, Figure, and Colour the cur- 
rent coin... . shall be guilty of a misde- 
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In both those cases a guilty knowledge 
or intention was distinctly laid down; 
but, under the present Bill, the mere 
possession of a medal or coin was to be 
an offence, though a person might be 
in possession of it quite innocently. The 
Bill might be attended with effects not 
desired or intended by the Government. 
Results not intended might be easily 
avoided by an alteration of the lan- 
guage ; and he hoped that the hon. 
Gentleman the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury would, in Committee, turn 
his careful consideration to the subject. 

CotonEL KING-HARMAN said, he 
thought the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Coch- 
ran-Patrick) had not carefully studied 
the Bill. If a person made or sold medals 
which were liable to be used for an illegal 
purpose he was liable to imprisonment. 
Such was the simple intention of the 
Bill, and it appeared to him the House 
ought to support it. 

Eart PERCY said, he did not read 
the Bill in the same way as the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Colonel King- 
Harman). The Bill said that any per- 
son who made, or had in his possession, 
or offered for sale, or sold, any coin 
which resembled the current coin 
should be guilty of an offence. What 
he should like to know from some au- 
thority was, the meaning of the word 
‘‘resemblance.”” Every old coin re- 
sembled, in some respects, Her Ma- 
jesty’s coin; and, therefore, anything 
more ridiculous than the Bill as it stood 
could not be conceived. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
everybody knew that there were coins 
made to look as much like sovereigns as 
it was possible. Those things were the 
means—the manufacturer did not himself 
utter them—those things were the means 
by which the unwary were deceived. The 
uttering of these medals was a very mis- 
chievous kind of fraud, and did a great 
deal of harm to innocent people. It 
was the resemblance of these medals to 
real coin that did all the mischief ; and, 
therefore, their manufacture ought to be 
stopped. In fact, the word ‘‘ resem- 
blance”’ was the essence of the Bill. 
He thought that, in the same way, they 
ought to stop the manufacture of any- 
thing looking like a bank-note. In 
Committee the language of the Bill 
could be altered if it was thought neces- 
sary. He hoped that now the House 
would not reject the second reading. 
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Mr. WARTON said, a more ridicu- 
lous, contemptible, or absurd Bill was 
never introduced, not even -by a private 
Member, on a Wednesday. After the 
passing of such a Bill as the present, it 
would be illegal to possess many kinds 
of counters used in a round game of 
ecards. Anything circular resembled the 
Queen’s coin. He could not help think- 
ing that it was simply a love of legisla- 
tion which prompted the Government to 
introduce such a miserable Bill as the 
present. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, when 
he got up to make the matter plain, and 
explain why the Bill had been intro- 
duced, only told them what was the case 
at the present time. He (Mr. Molloy) con- 
sidered that the law was now sufficiently 
strong to cover illegal coinage; and he 
would ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s attention to what the Bill 
really did. If the Bill were put in force, 
it would be an offence for a man to pos- 
sess a Napoleon, because it resembled 
in appearance a coin of this Realm. 

“No!”] Ifthe right hon. and learned 

entleman would take the trouble to 
read the Bill, he would see that the 
possession of a Napoleon would subject 
a man to 12 months’ imprisonment. The 
Bill said— 

“Tf any person, without due authority or 
excuse (the proof whereof shall lie on the per- 
son accused), had in his possession a medal 
resembling the Queen’s coin.”’ 
|‘‘For sale!”’] Ofcourse, for sale; no 
one kept Napoleons for the sake of keep- 
ing them. If a man in this country, 
therefore, had a Napoleon in his pos- 
session, he would be liable to 12 months’ 
imprisonment. There were gold coins 
in Greece, and the possession of one of 
such coins would subject the possessor 
to 12 months’ imprisonment. The Bill, 
in fact, was so absurdly, so idiotically 
drawn, that one was at a loss to imagine 
where it was picked up. It would bea 
wise thing, for the sake of the legisla- 
tive dignity of the House of Commons, if 
the Government withdrew the Bill, and 
re-introduced it in a shape consistent 
with the dictates of common sense. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuetx) said, he could as- 
sure the House that the mischief at 
which the Bill was aimed was no imagi- 
nary one. During the 10 years from 
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1868 to 1878, 10 per cent of the total 
number of prosecutions for uttering bad 
coins were in respect of uttering Hano- 
verian medals, and the prosecutions 
had even increased since 1878. As the 
law stood at present, it was impossible 
to tcuch the people who made them. 
There was no useful or beneficial pur- 
pose served by making them ; they were 
the means of fraud, and they did no 
good. There was only one object in 
making medals like sovereigns, and that 
was to enable people to commit fraud. 
The Law Officers had, in certain cases, 
been obliged to advise that prosecu- 
tions should not be taken against the 
manufacturers, though they knew there 
were considerable consignments of them 
from this country to the Continent, in 
order that they might be passed off. If 
people wanted medals, let them have 
them unlike sovereigns. The exact 
wording of the Bill could be fully dis- 
cussed in Committee, though he did not 
believe it was open to the objection taken 
by certain hon. Members. He could 
not understand how anyone could say 
that a Napoleon would come under the 
Bill. It was different in size, and did 
not at all resemble a sovereign. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER supported the 
second reading. The hon. Member for 
the King’s County (Mr. Molloy) had 
directed attention to matters which de- 
served consideration in Committee ; but, 
certainly, a case had been made out 
for legislation. If the Bill was badly 
drawn, the best course to pursue would 
be to allow it to go into Committee, and 
there make the required Amendments. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


LAND IMPROVEMENT AND ARTERIAL 
DRAINAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
[BILL 189.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Second Reading of the Bill 
be deferred till Thursday next.”—( Mr. 
Courtney.) 


CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
would move that the Order for the 
Second Reading be discharged. The 
Bill had not been printed, and it was 
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not a good example to set, for the Go- 
vernment to bring in Bills, and’ place 
them on the Orders of the Day before 
they had been printed. This was the 
third time during this week that the 
same course had been taken, the other 
occasions being those on which the 
Board of Works (Ireland) Bill and the 
Charitable Trusts Bill were put down for 
second reading. The House was being 
treated not only with scant courtesy, but 
with unfairness. If the same thing 
were done by private Members, it would 
certainly be resented by the Government. 
He would move that the Order be dis- 
charged, in consequence of the Bill not 
having been printed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Member (Colonel King-Harman) 
proposes to take a course which is most 
unusual, and without precedent. I un- 
derstand the hon. Member in charge of 
the Bill only proposes to postpone this 
stage of the Bill. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes ; till Thursday 
next. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, he 
would not have called attention to the 
case, had it been an isolated one. In 
consequence of the New Rules of 
Procedure, hon. Members had to be 
exceedingly careful how Bills were 
brought in, and they had to remain 
night after night to watch the proceed- 


ings. 

ite. TOTTENHAM asked the hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill whe- 
ther, before Thursday, the Bill would 
be printed and distributed ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the action 
taken by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin County (Colonel 
King-Harman) considerably surprised 
him. The course taken in respect of the 
Bill was one of a usual kind. Leave 
was given to bring in the Bill, and a 
day fixed for second reading. It was 
hoped that, in the interval, the Bill 
would be printed and circulated ; and it 
was never intended to take the second 
reading on the day fixed if the Bill had 
not been printed. When the Bill was 
called just now, he (Mr. Courtney) at 
once moved that it be deferred till 
Thursday; and he hoped that before 
next Thursday it would be in the hands 
of hon. Members. It would be very in- 
convenient to prevent Bills being brought 
in unless they were ready to be printed 
and circulated. The hon. and gallant 
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Gentleman was hardly correct in his 
reference to the Charitable Trusts Bill, 
because that Bill was printed before the 
Whitsuntide Holidays. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Leitrim (Mr. 
Tottenham) might rest assured that 
before the second reading of the Bill 
was taken ample time would be given 
for its perusal. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he thought 
there was no fault to find with the course 
suggested by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Courtney); but there was one remark of 
his to which he (Mr. R. N. Fowler) 
must take exception, and that was that 
the Charitable Trusts Bill was in the 
hands of hon. Members before the recent 
Holidays. It was perfectly true the Bill 
was distributed during the Recess ; but it 
stood for second reading on Monday the 
2ist instant. When he asked the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) if he intended to 
bring it on on that day, he expressly 
said he did. They had certainly reason 
to complain that the Government pro- 
posed to move the second reading of 
a Bill which had only been delivered 
during the Recess, and which, of course, 
hon. Members had had no opportunity 
of considering. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
received the Charitable Trusts Bill on the 
Saturday before the Recess. 

.Mr. WARTON said, that the Chari- 
table Trusts Bill was distributed on the 
12th, and it was put down for second 
reading on the 21st, the day the House 
re-assembled. If such proceedings were 
adopted by the Government, it would be 
his duty to block second readings. Such 
sharp practices were unworthy of Mem- 
bers of even the present Government. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked if the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Courtney) would promise 
not to take the Bill on Thursday, if it 
was not then in the hands of Members? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes; I promise 
that. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


MOTION. 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 4) 
(SOUTH SHIELDS, &0.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joun Hows, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
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881 Naval Discipline and 
Board of Trade under “The Tramways Act, 
1870,’ relating to South Shields Corporation 
Tramways, and Wolverton and Stony Stratford 
Tramways, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Joun Hoims and Mr. CuamBerLarn. 





House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 25th May, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Bitts—Second Reading — 
Naval Discipline and Enlistment Acts Amend- 
ment (61); Local Government Provisional 
Orders * (54). 

Second Reading—Committee negatived— Customs 
and Inland Revenue *. 

Committee—Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 2) * (27). 

Third Reading—Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 
Act (1882) Amendment (Audience of Solici- 
tors) * (34) ; Medical Act (1858) Amendment 
(52), and passed. 


NEW GUINEA. 
PAPER PRESENTED. 


Further Correspondence relating to 
New Guinea (in continuation of [C.— 
1566.] of July 1876). 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, in 
regard to the Papers presented by 
the noble Earl as to the annexation of 
New Guinea, he would like to ask, Whe- 
ther these Papers contained all the in- 
formation in reference to the subject; 
and, if not, how soon their Lordships 
might expect to have them in their 
hands? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: When the 
Papers relating to the recent action of 
the Government of Queensland with 
regard to New Guinea are received, I 
shall be prepared to lay them on the 
Table without loss of time; but, as yet, 
they have not been received. Looking 
at the date of departure of the mails, 
I find there is no probability that they 
will be here for a fortnight. The Papers 
which I have laid on the Table contain 
all the Correspondence antecedent to the 
period of the annexation. 
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NAVAL DISCIPLINE AND ENLISTMENT 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 61.) 
(The Earl of Northbrook.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


THe Eart or NORTHBROOK, in 
rising to move that the Bill be now read 
the second time, said, that it was in- 
troduced for the purpose of making cer- 
tain alterations in two Acts of Parlia- 
ment—the Naval Discipline Act of 1866, 
and the Naval Enlistment Act of 18538. 
Under the latter Act, men were engaged 
from the age of 18 for the term of 10 
years. The Bill gave power for them 
to engage for 12 years. At the end of 
that period men would be allowed to re- 
engage for a further period of 10 years. 
Thus, under the Bill, the whole time of 
service would be enlarged from 20 to 
22 years. One advantage of the change 
would be to reduce the amount payable 
/in pensions; and that more than com- 
| pensated the disadvantage of a slight 
| decrease in the numbers of the Pen- 

sioner Reserve. It was hardly neces- 
| sary to say that the new Regulations as 
| to length of service and pension would 
| not affect any man or boy now in the 
Navy, but would only apply to new 
entries. The other part of the Bill pro- 
posed numerous Amendments in the 
Naval Discipline Act of 1866, which had 
been in force for a considerable time. 
Many inconveniences had been found in 
the present state of the law which would 
now be remedied. He would have been 
glad if he could have introduced a Bill 
for consolidating all the Acts relating to 
naval discipline and enlistment ; but that 
would be a very long and complicated 
Bill, and it had been thought desirable 
to pursue the not unusual course of first 
of all introducing an amending Bill. In 
the present condition of Public Business 
he regretted to say it would be impos- 
sible for him to indicate when a consoli- 
dating measure would be brought for- 
ward ; but, to prevent inconvenience, 
the present Bill had been so drafted that 
every section that had been amended 
had been re-enacted; and if the Bill 
passed, the Naval Discipline Act would 
hereafter be printed as amended, and 
not in its old form, showing the exact 
state of thelaw. Among the alterations 
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he would mention the most important. 
It was proposed, first of all, to make 
certain changes in the proceedings and 
powers of ordinary courts martial, for 
the purpose of facilitating the trial of 
offences and preventing delay. It would 
be no longer necessary that there should 
be three ships assembled together in 
order to hold a court martial. Then, 
in the trial of an officer of the rank of 
lieutenant and under, the presence of 
a captain would suffice without that of 
a commander. Then power was given 
to hold a court martial on shore instead 
of on shipboard, which, in some cases, 
would be desirable. Then, as flogging 
had been practically abolished by the 
action of Parliament as regarded the 
sister Service, and by the orders of 
successive Boards of Admiralty, it was 
thought desirable that certain powers 
should be given to summary courts mar- 
tial, and they had been inserted in the 
Bill. No doubt, the conduct of our blue- 
jackets had, on the whole, been excel- 
lent; for example, during their three 
weeks ashore at Port Said, a place of 
very doubtful reputation, there was not 
a single case of punishment. But it 
would not be right to conceal the fact 
that, during the last five or six years, 
there had been a considerable increase 
in the number of the serious offences of 
striking or threatening a superior officer, 
and wilful disobedience to orders. The 
Bill conferred on the Navy, for the pur- 
pose of dealing with such cases, powers 
similar to those contained in the Army 
Discipline Act of 1881 with respect to 
the Army. In some respects, those 
powers were greater than the corre- 
sponding powers given to the Army, and 
in others less. They were confined to 
cases of mutiny, striking a superior offi- 
cer, and certain military offences; but 
the power of dealing with the most 
serious offences was not confined to 
‘‘ active service.’ Ships in commission 
were, for practical purposes, always on 
active service, and the powers of sum- 
mary courts martial would extend to all 
ships in commission. Corporal punish- 
ment would beabolished ; and, the punish- 
ment of solitary confinement having be- 
come practically obsolete, it was pro- 

osed by the Bill to abolish it altogether 
5 legislation. It was further proposed 
to give a power to summarily punish 
minor offences to officers in command of 
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tenders and boats on detached service, 
as well as to officers in command of 
forces on shore. This latter proposal 
would meet the difficulty that had arisen 
during the recent operations in Egypt, 
and enable the officer in command of a 
force of Marines on shore to deal with 
the men under him. The Bill also pro- 
vided that no sentence of imprisonment 
with hard labour should exceed two 
years. This would bring the Naval Cri- 
minal Law into harmony with the Civil 
Criminal Law as regarded the length of 
sentences. It was further proposed that 
where a sentence of imprisonment was 
pronounced at a place where there was 
no prison in which the sentence could 
be carried out, the punishment should 
not be held to begin until the offender 
reached a place where a prison existed ; 
provided, however, that the offender was 
not subject to imprisonment during the 
voyage. If their Lordships were good 
enough to read the Bill a second time 
on that occasion, he should be most 
happy to afford any further information 
that might be desired with regard to 
the measure in Committee. He begged 
~ ‘eta the second reading of the 
ill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Northbrook.) 


Viscount SIDMOUTH said, while 
admitting that some of the provisions of 
the Bill would be beneficial, he did not 
think that this was a good time for quite 
getting rid of corporal punishment in 
the Navy, though it was not an agree- 
able subject to discuss. As their Lord- 
ships were aware, the punishment had 
not been abolished by law, though Orders 
of the Board of Admiralty had virtually 
abrogated it. But was this the time for 
giving it up altogether ? In his opinion, 
the noble Earl had made out a very bad 
ease for its entire abolition. What was 
the result of the action of the Admiralty 
in this matter? Was not this shown by 
the admission of the noble Earl, that 
during the last three or four years 
the offence of mutiny had largely in- 
creased ? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that he had stated that the offence of 
striking a superior officer had increased ; 
not the offence of mutiny. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH wished toknow 
what more mutinous act could be com- 
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mitted than that of striking a superior 
officer and this offence had increased 10 

er cent since the punishment had been 
abolished ? The offence of theft on board 
ship had also largely increased. He 
could not conceive why, when Judges 
and magistrates could award corporal 
punishment, the power should be taken 
away from officers. His experience was 
that for a certain class of offences there 
was no greater deterrent than corporal 
punishment. He firmly believed that 
the opinion of all Naval non-commis- 
sioned officers and sailors were in favour 
of the retention of the punishment, and 
that its abolition, for all times and under 
all circumstances, would strike a serious 
blow at discipline. He also saw with 
regret that it was proposed to take away 
the power of reprimand from command- 
ing officers. He would like to know 
what power officers would have on boat 
service ? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK ex- 
plained, that the power to reprimand 
would not be restricted, but extended 
by the proposed clause. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 25th May, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Britis — Ordered—First 
Reading — Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 8) (Kingston-upon-Hull, &c.) * 
[199] ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 9) (Haslingden, &c.) * [200]. 

First Reading—Tramways Provisional Orders 
(No. 4) (South Shields, &c.) * [198}. 

Second Reading—Local Government ~ (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (No. 3) * [172]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) 
(No. 2)* [177]; Tramways Provisional 
Orders * [167]. 

Report— Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 

Orders * [153]; Local Government Provi- 

sional Orders (Poor Law)* [149]; Pier and 

Harbour Provisional Orders * [147]. 
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NAVY—THE DOCKYARDS—SHIP- 
WRIGHTS. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther any decision has yet been taken as 
to improving the pay and position of 
the leading men of the shipwrights in 
Her Majesty’s dockyards ? 

Str THOMAS BRASSEY: Sir, the 
pay and position of the leading men of 
shipwrights have been carefully con- 
sidered by the recent Committee on the 
Constructive Department of the Navy. 
No decision has yet been taken. 


POST OFFICE—THE PARCELS POST. 


Mr. WARTON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, in fixing the scale of 
charges by weight, for the carriage of 
parcels by the parcel post, he will con- 
sider the propriety of allowing a small 
proportionate excess over each pound in 
weight in respect of the coverings in 
which such parcels are wrapped ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the weights 
for parcels were fixed in the Schedule to 
the Parcels Post Act passed last Session; 
and I do not think it would be expedient 
to alter them in the manner suggested 
by the hon. and learned Member. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE WANDS. 
WORTH POLICE COURT. 


Mr. WARTON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the condition of Wandsworth Police 
Court; and, whether steps can be taken 
to remedy the same? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I answered this Question on March 12, 
and I am afraid I cannot now give a 
more satisfactory reply to it. 


ARMY (THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION)— 
THE VETERINARY REPORT. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is true 
that copies of the Report of the principal 
Veterinary Surgeon of the British Army 
in Egypt, on the Egyptian Campaign, 
have been supplied to the orderly rooms 
or officers of the cavalry regiments en- 
gaged in that Campaign; and, if so, 
whether he will lay the Report before 
Parliament ? 
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Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: In reply, 
Sir, to my hon. Friend, I have to say 
that Copies of the Report in question 
have been forwarded to the commanding 
officers of regiments of Cavalry, as well 
as to Veterinary Surgeons for their pro- 
fessional information ; but, being a purely 
Departmental Report, furnished for the 
information of the Secretary of State, it 
is not proposed to lay it upon the Table 
of the House. 


Lunacy Acts— Case 


LUNACY ACTS—CASE OF HUGH 
FLANAGAN. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Lord 
Advocate, Will he inquire into the cir- 
cumstances under which Hugh Flana- 
gan, a lunatic, was removed under 
warrant from Glasgow Asylum to Bally- 
shannon Workhouse as a pauper, the 
fact of lunacy being only referred to in 
an indistinct endorsement in red ink 
which the master said he overlooked ; 
whether he is aware that Flanagan was 
discharged immediately from the work- 
house, and murdered his father; and, 
whether he will suggest to the Scotch 
Lunacy Board the propriety of com- 
municating beforehand with the Irish 
Lunacy Board in all similar cases in 
which it is proposed to transfer an 
insane person from Scotland to Ireland, 
in order that arrangements may be 
made to receive the patient direct into 
the proper asylum ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Sir, I have inquired into the 
case of Flanagan, and find that he was 
removed on the 21st of December, 1882, 
from the Greenock Parochial Asylum, 
where he had been under treatment, to 
the Union Workhouse, Londonderry, 
under a warrant of two Justices of the 
Peace for the City of Glasgow. The 
authority for transferring an insane 
pauper from Scotland to Ireland does not 
rest with the Lunacy Board. I am in- 
formed by that Board that the present 
arrangements by which pauper lunatics 
are removed from an asylum to a work- 
house are not satisfactory. They con- 
sider that a lunatic ought to be removed 
from an asylum to an asylum, or, at 
least, that sufficient notice of the removal 
ought to be given to some Irish authority. 
The rule is that a written statement of 
the condition of the pauper is handed to 
the Irish local authorities, which ought, 
in ordinary cases, to be a sufficient 
security against the paupers being re- 
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leased when not in a fit condition. [| 
am not prepared to say that without 
legislation we can insist on further pre- 
cautions ; but we shall consider what can 
be done. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, with reference to the case of 
Hugh Flanagan, who was sent from the 
Lunatic Asylum at Glasgow as a lunatic 
in charge of warders and placed in 
Ballyshannon Workhouse, and who, 
having been discharged in error by the 
master, murdered his father, John Flana- 
gan, on Tuesday the 17th April, Whether 
it is true that the police were informed 
of the murder immediately after it oc- 
curred, and at once communicated with 
the coroner by telegraph ; whether the 
eoroner fixed the following Thursday 
for the inquest, but neither came nor 
sent notice until late in the evening of 
that day; whether he is aware that the 
parish priest who attended to officiate at 
the funeral, and the people who came to 
assist at it, after waiting for hours at 
great inconvenience, had to go away; 
whether the inquest was eventually held 
on the next day, Friday, without the 
coroner, by two magistrates, and what 
was the cause of the coroner’s non- 
attendance; whether he is aware that 
the murdered man went three days in 
succession to try and get his son com- 
mitted to an asylum as a dangerous 
lunatic; and, if he will ascertain whe- 
ther the magistrates who refused to 
commit him inquired into the facts of 
the case ? 4 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have already 
answered the greater part of this Ques- 
tion. The Coroner was prevented by 
illness from attending at the time ap- 
pointed; and two magistrates held the 
inquest, as empowered by law, after the 
lapse of two days. I am informed that 
it is not the case that the murdered man 
had applied three days in succession to 
try and get his son committed as a dan- 
gerous lunatic. On the occasion when 
such an application was made, the ma- 
gistrates, I am informed, fully investi- 
gated the case. I have already explained 
to the hon. Member, in reply to a former 
Question, why they refused the applica- 
tion; and, however unfortunate their 
decision was—viewed in the light of 
subsequent events—it is difficult to see 
how they could have acted otherwise, if, 
as reported to me, neither they, nor the 
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doctor who examined the man before 
them, believed him to be insane. 


NAVY—FIRST-CLASS PETTY OFFICERS. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have as yet 
come to any decision as to the claims of 
the executive First Class Petty Officers 
of the Navy ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, this Question has been for some time 
before the Admiralty, and the considera- 
tion which has been given to it has 
disclosed considerable difficulties, as to 
which the opinion of Naval officers is by 
no means unanimous. I hope, however, 
that we shall be able to come to a con- 
clusion during this year. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—SHILLELAGH UNION. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If, as President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, he has directed any 
steps to be taken regarding the action of 
the clerk of Shillelagh Union in his 
capacity of returning officer at the late 
election of poor law guardians ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Local 
Government Board, who, I presume, have 
now obtained the answer for which they 
were waiting, have directed their Inspec- 
tor to hold an inquiry as to the cor- 
rectness of the course adopted by the 
Returning Officer in the case of Mr. 
Fleming, whom he refused to recognize 
as duly qualified to nominate a candidate 
at the late election. 


IRELAND— LAW AND JUSTICE —CON- 
VICTIONS AT WICKLOW ASSIZES. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been called 
to the case of two young lads, named 
Conroy and Hayes, or Hynes, who were 
convicted at the last Summer Assizes, 
held in Wicklow, on a charge of posting 
a threatening letter to the Ovoca Post- 
master, and who have just been liberated 
from Wexford Gaol on the expiration of 
their sentence of nine months’ imprison- 
ment; whether it is true that they were 
convicted solely on the evidence of two 
other lads, named Thomas Thorpe and 
William J. Thrubshaw; whether it is a 
fact that these lads recently made a false 
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charge against two men, named Fahy 
and Doyle, of attempting to murder them 
by drowning in the Ovoca River; whe- 
ther it is true that their evidence was 
directly contradicted by several wit- 
nesses, and the men instantly acquitted ; 
whether a summons was taken out by 
the defendants Fahy and Doyle against 
them for perjury, but withdrawn on the 
undertaking that the Crown would pro- 
secute ; whether the Crown have done so 
orhave proceeded on a different charge— 
namely, that of writing threatening let- 
ters to several persons, including the 
Lord Lieutenant and the local sub- 
inspector ; and, whether, if the facts are 
as stated, he will take proper steps to 
have the Law fully vindicated, and the 
two lads, who have undergone imprison- 
ment on false evidence, compensated for 
their suffering ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It isthe case, Sir, 
that two young men named Hynes and 
Conroy were convicted of sending a 
threatening letter to the Ovoca Post- 
master; but it is not true that they were 
convicted solely on the evidence of Thorpe 
and Thrubshaw. There was corrobo- 
rative testimony by other witnesses. 
Thorpe recently charged two men named 
Fahy and Doyle with having tied a rope 
round him and thrown him into the 
river. The case was fully investigated 
at the Petty Sessions, and, Thorpe’s state- 
ment being uncorroborated, informations 
were refused. Summonses for perjury 
were taken out against Thorpe—not, as 
alleged in the Question, by the men he 
had accused, but by two little girls who 
were witnesses in the case. The sub- 
inspector explained to the magistrates 
that the proceedings were informal and 
premature, and the case was dismissed— 
the police undertaking to prosecute in the 
usual way, if, after due inquiry, it should 
seem proper to do so. In the mean- 
time, the two boys, Thorpe and Thrub- 
shaw, had been arrested on the further 
charge of sending threatening letters to 
the Lord Lieutenant and the sub-inspec- 
tor, and this case is now pending. It 
will be before the magistrates at Ovoca 
on Wednesday next. 


BURIAL ACTS — CONSECRATION OF 
CEMETERIES—RHOS, DENBIGH- 
SHIRE. 


Sir ROBERT CUNLIFFE asked the 
President of the Local Government 
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Board, with reference to the recent con- 
secration of Rhos Cemetery, Whether 
his attention has been called to a letter 
in the ‘“‘Times” of May 24th, signed 
«J. Carvell Williams,” relating to such 
consecration; whether it is a fact, as 
stated in that letter, that the Vicar of 
Rhos in his correspondence with the 
Secretary of State suppressed the fact 
that the Burial Board had passed a re- 
solution against consecrating half the 
cemetery, and that the vestry, when ap- 
pealed to, had passed a resolution by 
350 to 4 against consecrating any por- 
tion of the cemetery; whether he gave 
the Secretary of State to understand 
that the consecration of one-half of the 
ground had been approved by a reso- 
lution of the Board passed on 18th 
July 1882; whether he will cause fur- 
ther inquiry to be made into the sub- 
ject; and, whether the Secretary of 
State objects to lay upon the Table of 
the House the Correspondence between 
himself and the Vicar of Rhos with re- 
gard to such consecration ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
my attention has been called to the 
letter referred to in the first part of the 
Question; and there can be no doubt 
that there were considerable discre- 

ancies between the statements in that 
etter and those in the letter of the vicar 
to which I referred a few daysago. The 
vicar’s attention has been called to these 
discrepancies ; and he has been asked for 
any observations which he may have to 
offer on the matter. With regard to the 
production of the Correspondence, it 
cannot be laid upon the Table while 
communications are still passing. 


Poor Law 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
GUARDIANS OF THE POOR, WEST- 
MINSTER. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the case of Mr. J. Rees, Vestryman, 
and one of the recently elected Guar- 
dians of the Poor of St. James’s, West- 
minster, who was recently for the second 
time summoned to Great Marlborough 
Street Police Court, and there fined at 
the instance of St. James’s Vestry for 
his neglect in removing nuisances from 
the houses of his tenants; whether the 
said Mr. J. Rees is one of the persons 
alleged to have been guilty of undue 
influence in the recent election of 
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Guardians for that parish, as set forth 
in a letter addressed to him by certain 
of the ratepayers of that parish, bearing 
date the 12th ult.; whether he will 
direct an official inquiry to be made into 
the conduct of such election; whether 
he will cause inquiry to be made into 
the qualification of Mr. Robert Cocks, 
one of the recently elected Guardians of 
the said parish, with the view of de- 
ciding whether he is legally qualified to 
sit and vote as a Guardian; and, whe- 
ther the authority under which he claims 
to sit and vote has been supplied to him 
by the above named Mr. J. Rees? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Board have no information as to whe- 
ther Mr. Rees has been fined, as stated 
by my hon. Friend ; but, assuming that 
he has, it would not render him legally 
disqualified for serving as a Guardian. 
The Board received a letter, dated April 
12, with reference to the election of 
Guardians ; but they do not find that Mr. 
Rees is mentioned in it. At present the 
Board are in communication with the 
Returning Officer on the subject of the 
election, and have not yet determined 
whether there is any sufficient ground 
for an official inquiry. The Board are 
empowered by 5 & 6 Vict., c. 57, 8. 8, 
when any question arises as to the right 
of a person to act as an elected Guar- 
dian, if they shall see fit, to inquire into 
the circumstances of the case, and to de- 
termine the question. The Board have 
not received any communication calling 
in question the right of Mr. Cocks to 
act asa guardian; and in the absence of 
any appeal to them under the Statute 
the Board would not be prepared to take 
any action in the matter. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE RATH- 
DOWN GUARDIANS. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he has seen the following state- 
ment in the Dublin papers of the 24th 
instant— 

“Yesterday, at the weekly meeting of the 
Guardians, of Rathdown Union, Sir George 
Hodson, Bart. (chairman) resigned the chair, in 
consequence of the Report of Mr. Finlay, the 
auditor, on the recent surcharge, and the re- 
fusal of the Local Government Board to inter- 
fere in the matter ;”’ 


whether he is aware that Sir George 
Hodson has guided the business of the 
Union for forty-five years, and possesses 
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ratepayers; and, whether, as President 
of the Local Government Board, he will 
cause the offensive expressions of the 
auditor to be withdrawn ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have seen 
the newspaper reports of the matter re- 
ferred to. The Local Government Board 
informed me that the payment disallowed 
was wholly illegal; and the auditor was 
bound, in the fulfilment of his duty, to 
make the surcharge. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no power to reverse 
the decision of the auditor. I am aware 
of the position so long occupied by Sir 
George Hodson in connection with the 
Union, and I am sure he possesses the 
full confidence of the Guardians and 
ratepayers. With regard to the alleged 
use of offensive expressions by the 
auditor, I cannot but think that there 
has been some misunderstanding which 
is capable of being removed. The Local 
Government Board inform me that they 
imagine that Sir George Hodson and 
the Guardians did not clearly compre- 
hend the purport of the letters which 
they received at their last meeting ; and 
the Board will address the Guardians on 
the subject again before their next 
meeting. 


PAPAL SEE—DIPLOMATIC COMMUNI- 
CATIONS WITH THE VATICAN — 
MR. ERRINGTON. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Mr. Errington 
has at any time received money from 
the public funds for the payment of his 
expenses incurred by his mission to 
Rome? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, in consequence of a statement made 
on February 14 last year by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) that he knew, asa 
fact, that Mr. Errington’s expenses were 
paid by Her Majesty’s Government, an 
unqualified contradiction was given on 
the subject in ‘‘ another place” on Feb- 
ruary 16; and it was stated by Lord 
Granville that, neither directly nor in- 
directly, had Mr. Errington received, at 
any time, money from the public funds, or 
from Her Majesty’s Government, or from 
any Member of it, for any purpose what- 
ever. That statement is equally true 
now ; and my reply to the noble Lord is, 
therefore, a distinct negative. 








AND MADAGASCAR — AGREEMENT 
FOR REGULATING THE TRAFFIC 
IN SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS. 


Mr. CROPPER asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If any Treaty arrangement has been 
made with the Government of Mada- 
gascar respecting the future import 
Duty on rum and on other intoxicating 
liquors? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir; an agreement has been arrived 
at in regard to this question ; and a Con- 
vention, similar to that concluded with 
Siam, will be signed immediately. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS — PREMATURE 
DISCLOSURE TO THE PRESS—THE 
ARMY MEDICAL INQUIRY. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, in view of 
the aspersions cast upon certain medical 
officers through the premature publica- 
tion in the ‘‘ Times” of portions of the 
evidence given before Lord Morley’s 
Commission, he will be good enough to 
say whether or not Lord Wolseley’s evi- 
dence regarding his conversation with 
Drs. Beath and Veale is contradicted by 
the evidence of these gentlemen; whe- 
ther, after his visits to the field hospitals 
at Ismailia and Cairo, referred to in the 
‘*Times,” Lord Wolseley telegraphed 
home on September 30th, ‘‘The Medi- 
cal Department is working to my entire 
satisfaction ;”’ and, whether, with regard 
to the severe strictures passed on Dr. 
O’Leary in the extract from the evi- 
dence of General Sir Drury-Lowe, there 
has not been a mistake of identity, and 
the charges thus irregularly published 
were, in fact, brought against the wrong 
man; also whether, in view of.the as- 
persions cast upon the Army Medical 
Department through the premature pub- 
lication in the ‘‘ Times” of certain por- 
tions of the Report of Lord Morley’s 
Commission, and of the evidence on which 
it is founded, he will have the goodness 
to say whether the Commissioners unani- 
mously state— 

“That they doubt whether on any previous 
occasion the wounded were so quickly collected 
from the field of battle, so well treated in the 
field hospitals, or removed to the rear with so 
little suffering,” 
as was the case after Tel-el-Kebir ; 

“That the allegations that there was a defi- 
ciency in the supplies of medicines and medical 
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comforts to the front refer exclusively to the 
first week of the campaign, when there was the 
greatest difficulty in providing troops in ad- 
vance with food or even ammunition ?”’ 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: Sir, I 
venture to make an appeal to my hon. 
Friend to postpone this and the follow- 
ing Question, on the ground that they 
will be answered by the Report itself. 
The Report and the Evidence will be, we 
hope, in Members’ hands on Tuesday 
next. I am, however, in a position to 
state that there is evidence in conflict 
with the extracts which have been al- 
ready published. We can only hope 
that the public will suspend their judg- 
ment until the whole of the case is be- 
fore them. 


SOUTH AFRICA—CETYWAYO. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the terms and 
conditions of Cetywayo’s restoration to 
Zululand, as laid down by Her Majesty’s 
Government and assented to by Cety- 
wayo, included an undertaking not to 
permit the existence of any military 
system within his territory; to respect 
the boundaries of the territories of his 
neighbours; not to make war on any 
Chiefs or people without the sanction of 
the British Government; and to refer 
any unsettled disputes with any Chief, 
people, or Government, to the arbitra- 
tion of the British Government; and, 
whether by the erection of military 
kraals, or by attacks on his neighbours, 
Cetywayo has broken, or connived at the 
breach of, any of these conditions ; and, 
if so, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to insist on their fulfilment; or 
to permit them to remain a dead letter, 
like certain articles of the Transvaal 
Convention ? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Before 
the Question is answered, Sir, I wish to 
ask you a Question on a point of Order 
—namely, whether the concluding words 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s Question 
are not a breach of the Rules of the 
House against the introduction of argu- 
ment into Questions ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
refers to the last two lines of the Ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the last two lines might 
involve controversial questions; but, 
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under the circumstances, I have not 
thought it right to interpose. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, I would 
refer the right hon. Gentleman, with re- 
ference to the first part of his Question, 
to pages 113 and 250 of the last Blue 
Book, where he will find the spsissimg 
verba of the conditions assented to by 
Cetywayo; and Papers which I laid on 
the Table last Monday will enable the 
right hon. Gentleman to judge of Cety- 
wayo’s behaviour since his restoration. 
The latter part of the Question, although 
I would not venture to criticize anything 
drafted by the right hon. Gentleman, 
appears to: my untutored mind to read 
more like a Party charge than a request 
for information ; but using what the 
lawyers call the cy prés doctrine, I pre- 
sume the right hon. Gentleman means 
only to ask whether circumstances lately 
reported demand, in the opinion of the 
Government, their active intervention. 
This is the same Question as was put 
yesterday by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland); 
and I can only repeat that, in the view 
of Her Majesty’s Government, nothing 
appears at present to call for such inter- 
vention. 

Sim MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
do not think I ever heard a more un- 
satisfactory reply. I wish now merely 
to give Notice that I shall consult with 
my Friends as to the best way of calling 
the attention of the House to the sub- 


ject. 


Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I wish to ask a Question with reference 
to the answer of the Under Secretary; 
and it is this—Whether the House is to 
understand that the slaughter of 6,000 
of Cetywayo’s followers in Zululand does 
not call for interference on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY : I will only 
ask the noble Lord to study the condi- 
tions before putting a Question of that 
sort. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I will repeat the Question on Monday. 

Sik MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
When will the Zulu Papers to which 
the Under Secretary has referred be in 
the hands of Members ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY : I cannot 
say. I laid them on the Table on Monday, 
and they were sent to the printers. I 
will accelerate them, of course, as much 
as possible. 
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THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (sUB-|°7Y Proposals that may be made on 


: . ‘the subject, and with any intentions 
COMMISSIONERS)—WATERFORD CO. | they Free Washaty"s’ Covetieaat aay 


Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- form with regard to it. But, of course, 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the hon. Gentleman will understand 
Whether he has received any communi- | that we are not entirely masters with 
cation from the Sub-Commissioners for respect to the production of such com- 
Waterford County respecting the time |munications, inasmuch as that depends 
od pi pe for pow the rae |partly on the will of other persons. 
of Lan ases in the district of the | But we will communicate on the sub- 
Waterford Union ? jject with M. de Lesseps, and inquire 
Pag Pirccohh y chow Pig ak og fier one he has any objection to their 

- | production. 
Commission will sit at Dungarvan on |” Mr. NORWOOD: Am I to under- 
the 30th of July to hear cases from such stand from the right hon. Gentleman 
parts of the Unions of Dungarvan and | that he gives a general assurance that 
WoresinG. Wn irangonisate fir the br iter Metear' Coveameat Wak se 
\. ; y Her Majesty's Government wit e 
next Circuit, tocommence in September, | Suez CusalChaumey without our having 
have not yo bean. made; but the Com: | an opportunity of expresing an opinion 
upon the subject—no important an 
of the first sittings-will be at Water- definite ues a oP J 
ford to hear cases from the Union of} Mr.GLADSTONE: I should be most 
Waterford. desirous not only to give that oppor- 
, ve tunity, but to have the assistance of the 
EGYPT—THE SUEZ CANAL—PRO- | public opinion of the country, and the 
POSED NEW CANAL. information which may be supplied to 

Mr. NORWOOD asked the First Lord | us by the most competent persons before 
of the Treasury, Whether it be true,| we even think of the formation of any 
as stated by the Paris Correspondent of engagement. 
the ‘‘ Standard,” on Tuesday last, that 
the Government have received a com-| SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM — 
munication from the administration of PAINTING BY SIR FREDERICK 
the Suez Canal Company, soliciting the LEIGHTON. 
assistance of the Government in obtain-| Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
ing a concession from the Khedive to| asked the First Lord of the Treasury, At 
enable them to construct a second and | whose suggestion, and upon whose ad- 
Setcrtion ix the fells sad u wondilgeahle | ¥. Tighten,” os. the Goad Maectagten 

tion in olls and a considerable | F. Leighton, at the Sou ensington 
representation * pag —— 2 the | Museum, to cost £3,000, was sanctioned 
management of the Canal; and, if so, | by the Treasury ; whether the proposal 
whether the Government will lay upon | for so important an expenditure was 
the Table of the House copies of the | brought under the notice of himself or 
proposals and of the correspondence | the Chancellor of the Exchequer; whe- 
that has passed on the subject, so that | ther it is the fact that desigus and car- 
et sarsing may be eee hg ce tags this — yp a been 
pression of opinion thereon by the| already prepared; and, why the pro- 
shipping and mercantile interests of the | posed expenditure on account of these 
country, before the general meeting of | designs has not been included or men- 
Suez arg The gad to be held in| tioned in any Estimate submitted to 
aris on the 4th June? Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, there are Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, this is rather 
communications passing on the subject | a Question for the Secretary to the Trea- 
ahead the Suez Canal Company and | sury, except as to one point involved in 
Se ualeays Goterumtat. EL aceay tat ar, where: oad Pr 

1e spirit of the inquiry of my | for this expenditure of £3,000 ona pic- 
hon. Friend, feeling that it is most de- | ture by Sir Frederick Leighton was mal 
sirable, and, indeed, essential, that the | brought under the knowledge of myself, 
sna py bang! of me: oer in hed the ergy se of ry es 

‘ticular should have the fullest op- | With regard to my own knowledge, . 
portunity of becoming acquainted with | may say that the question would not 
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necessarily come before me; but it would 
probably involve some consideration, 
and would be disposed of by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I have inquired 
of my right hon. Friend, and I find that 
it was not made known to him. The 
reason was that it was granted almost 
as a formal complement of the engage- 
ments and arrangements that had been 
already formed. That is rather a long 
story, going back to the years 1871-2, 
when the designs for these works were 
ordered and paid for by money voted by 
this House, and one of the pictures has 
been absolutely finished. My right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was, I think, abroad at the time when 
the business actually passed through the 
Treasury; and the matter was regarded 
as the fulfilment of engagements that 
had already been formed. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman lay on 
the Table the Correspondence which has 
taken place on the subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman will be good 
enough to communicate with my right 
hon, Friend he will give him all the de- 
tails. It hardly requires, I think, that 
the Papers should be printed. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES (IRELAND)—THE 
PORT OF GALWAY. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether it was 
the intention of the authorities to abolish 
the post of Collector of Customs in the 
Port of Galway ? 

Mr. COURINEY: There is a ques- 
tion, Sir, under consideration whether a 
Superintendent may not be appointed to 
the Port of Galway instead of a Collector. 
But, whatever change of title may be 
effected in the chief officer, the facilities 
at present enjoyed by trade at that port 
will remain undiminished. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I wish 
to ask the Prime Minister, Whether the 
statements in the Liberal papers to-day 
are correct, that the Prime Minister in- 
tends to call a meeting of the Liberal 
Party to revive their drooping spirits— 
[‘*Oh, oh!” ]—and whether the right 
hon. Gentleman intends to make on Mon- 
day a formal statement with regard to 
the Business of the House? [Cries of 
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Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 


wish to ask the Prime Minister a Ques. 
tion, and it is this— When the Army Esti- 
mates will again be brought on? Con- 
sidering the present grave condition of 
recruiting and the waste of the Army, 
and its effects on the efficiency and num- 
bers of the Army and Reserve, the 
question deserves the serious considera- 
tion of this House; and I hope we may 
have some early day for discussing the 
matter. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no doubt 
that my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for War will consider the language 
which has been used by the hon. and 
gallant Member; but we are not in a 
condition, at the present moment, to make 
arrangements for giving another night 
to the Army Estimates. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Per- 
haps the Prime Minister will be good 
enough to say ‘‘ Yes or ‘‘ No” to the 
Question whether he intends to make 
a statement as to the Business of the 
House on Monday? [ Crées of “ Do not 
“answer ! ’’ | 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It may be my 
duty, as I intimated yesterday, to make 
a statement shortly. I will make the 
best inquiries in my power to ascertain 
whether it will be for the convenience of 
the House that Tuesday next should be 
devoted to the second reading of the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill. In that case 
it will be my duty to say something on 
the matter. I do not know whether I 
shall make a statement on Monday; but 
it will be necessary to do so either then, 
or very shortly after, with. reference to 
several important measures. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to know whether it had been 
settled positively that the second reading 
of the Agricultural Holdings Bill would 
be taken on Tuesday ? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
before that Question was answered, he 
wished to ask a Question with reference 
to a very important Notice that he had 
upon the Paper for Tuesday next, having 
regard to the condition of Egypt. The 
time had not come for another debate 
upon the political aspect of the question ; 
but he appealed to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether the time had not come 
for the consideration of a question re- 
lating, not to Princes and Khedives, but 
to the social condition of the people of 
Egypt? The importance of the subject 
had been increased by the publication of 
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Lord Dufferin’s Report. He had endea- 


voured to bring forward the question for 
the last two Sessions without any result; 
and he would appeal to the Prime Minis- 
ter either to let him have an opportunity 
to bring on the question on Tuesday, or 
to give him another day. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment desired to proceed with the second 
reading of the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill on Tuesday. He understood the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton), who had a Notice on the 
Paper for Tuesday, was in a compliant 
and complaisant mood, and disposed to 
promote the good purpose of the Govern- 
ment; and now his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) 
had signified, though in circuitous lan- 
guage, a similarintention. With regard 
to the appeal of his hon. Friend, he was 
sorry that he could not undertake to 
offer him the facilities he desired. He 
could only express the hope that he 
might be fortunate enough to secure 
another opportunity of bringing forward 
the question in which he was interested. 
Under those circumstances, he thought 
the House might take it for granted 
that next Tuesday would be devoted to 
the second reading of the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
must ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
give him liberty to reserve his decision 
in the matter. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTEasked 
what Bills would be proceeded with that 
night ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) will proceed with 
the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill. 


PARLIAMENT—GRANTS TO LORDS 
ALCESTER AND WOLSELEY. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he ob- 
served on the Paper for Monday a Notice 
that it was proposed to go into Com- 
mittee to consider the grants of money 
to Lord Alcester and Lord Wolseley. 
As he intended to oppose the making of 
any grants whatever, he wished to know 
from the Government what would be a 
convenient time for him to‘do so? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I may explain 
that, in this matter, we shall have to 
commence ab initio, owing to the change 
of form in which these grants are to be 
proposed. What the Government in- 
tend is that we should take as pro formd 
the initiatory proceedings, since we may 
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assume that the House has already given 
assent to the general principle. en, 
at a convenient hour, a Member of the 
Government will move the Instruction 
to the Committee which will be necessary 
in order to change the form of the Bill. 
That Motion will afford a convenient 
opportunity for raising a discussion. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON: I pre- 
sume that I should have to move an 
Amendment to that Instruction ? 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—o bo — 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ARMENIA AND EUROPEAN TURKEY. 
RESOLUTION. ' 


Mr. BRYCE, in rising to call attention 
to the neglect of the Ottoman Porte to 
carry out the reforms in Armenia and 
Macedonia, stipulated for in the 61st 
and 23rd Articles of the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, and to the dangers to the peace of 
the East likely to result therefrom ; and 
to move— 

‘That this House trusts that Her Majesty’s 
Government will, in conjunction with the other 
Powers of Europe, signataries of the Treaty of 
Berlin, continue to press upon the Ottoman 
Porte the duty and necessity of forthwith carry- 
ing out effective reforms in Armenia and in 
European Turkey, conformably to the stipula- 
tions of the Sixty-first and Twenty-third Articles 
of the Treaty .of Berlin,’’ 
said, he was sorry to have to carry the 
House back into topics which were 
familiar to them two or three years ago, 
and which had to some extent been 
allowed to drop out of recollection. He 
held, however, that it was our duty to 
watch carefully the course of events in 
the East, the necessity for watchfulness 
having been proved by the serious dan- 
gers which arose in 1876, after we had 
for a long time neglected the affairs of 
the East, dangers which might have 
been averted by the exercise of care and 
caution. Taught by experience, we 
ought to attempt to allay the disquiet 
and dissatisfaction which must pro- 
duce disturbance among the Eastern na- 
tionalities. The condition of the Chris- 
tians in the European and Asiatic Pro- 
vinces of Turkey was very unsatisfactory. 
In the Treaty of San Stefano, provisions 
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were inserted by which the Turkish Go- constant system of extortion on the part 
vernment gave engagements to Russia | of Turkish officials; the taxes were col- 
to introduce reforms intended to secure | lected in the most oppressive way, and 
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the well-being of the Christian popula- 
tion. By the 16th Article of the Treaty, 
the Porte undertook to carry into effect 
the reforms required by the Armenians, 


and to guarantee them from the oppres- | 


sion of the Circassian Kurds. In the 
Treaty of Berlin, which superseded 
that of San Stefano, a similar provision 
was inserted. It was the duty of the 
European Powers to provide for the due 
execution of that Treaty, for they had 
taken from the Armenians the right of 
calling upon Russia to interfere in their 
behalf. Under the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention, it was the duty of England alone 
to enforce the introduction of the re- 
quired reforms; but as that Convention 
excluded the interference of the European 
Powers in concert, and was, moreover, 
very difficult to interpret, he should pre- 
fer to see action taken under the Treaty 
of Berlin. By that Treaty a solemn en- 
gagement was entered into, by which 
the reforms that were formerly to be 
undertaken by Turkey, at the instigation 
and under the supervision of Russia, 
were to be undertaken at the instance 
and under the supervision of the six 


European Powers. Pursuing his history 


of the effects made by the present Go- 
vernment to induce the Porte to institute 
reforms in Armenia, he desired to pay a 
tribute to the extraordinary energy, fore- 
sight, and comprehensive grasp of mind 
displayed by the right hon. Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen) in dealing with 
the Turkish Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to have seized 
at once the point of the situation, and to 
have pressed it energetically both on his 
Colleagues and the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. All these diplomatic proceedings 
had, however, produced no result. No 
reforms had been introduced into Ar- 
menia; and nothing had been done to 
secure order, to give security to life and 
property, and to render justice available 
to all classes. The best and most reli- 
able evidence as to the present state of 
affairs was to be found in the Reports of 
the Consuls sent by the late Government 
to Armenia and Asia Minor. The evils 
they reported to exist were these. In 
the first place, robbery and murder pre- 
vailed all over the country. The Kurds 


often twice over. In the third place, 
there was a practical denial of justice. 
The Mahomedan system of law was ad- 
ministered ; Christian evidence was, in 
practice, not received, and the officials, 
| with scarcely an exception, took bribes, 
and, indeed, had to live on bribes, for 
their salaries were not paid tothem. A 
series of the most shocking outrages 
were perpetrated on the religious cere- 
monies of the Christians ; and no redress 
could be obtained by the unfortunate 
people who were the victims of gross 
injustice and oppression. Of course 
there was discontent, and possibly there 
might have been conspiracies, among the 
Armenians. Recently a number of per- 
sons in Erzeroum had been thrown into 
prison, although it was not shown that 
they had any intention to disturb public 
| order. Perhaps it would be better if 
| they did conspire and rise against their. 
oppressors, because that would lead to 
| European intervention. However, they 
were far from European sympathy ; they 
were peaceful, and they were unarmed ; 
and all they could do was to form so- 
cieties with a view of attracting the 
notice of Europe. The system which 
| Turkey allowed to prevail was destroy- 
|ing the Christian, and therewith was 
also injuring, the Mahomedan popu- 
lation of Armenia. A Turkish states- 
man had suggested that the way to get 
rid of the Armenian Question would be 
to get rid of the Armenians; and that 
, was the object the Turkish Government 
| seemed to have in view. ‘or his own 
| part, although we had astronger Treaty 
| right to interfere as regards the Chris- 
tians, he desired to make his appeal on 
behalf of the Mahomedan population 
as well as the Christian. The interests 
| of the two populations were substan- 
| tially identical. All they wanted was 
|good government. If that were only 
| provided, they would live together in 
peace and contentment. If something 
| were not done, Russia, no doubt, would 
| stepin. Russia was on the frontier. She 
| possessed strong fortresses, had an army 
of 160,000 men in Trans-Caucasia, of 
| whom it would be easy to send 50,000 or 
| 60,000 men across the Armenian Frontier. 
| The question would then arise, whether 




















were constantly coming down plunder- | this country was bound, under the Anglo- 

ing Armenian villages and killing travel- | Turkish Convention, to send an army to 

lers. In the second place, there was a| defend this frontier? If Russia were to 
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occupy Armenia, she would have a suffi- 
cient excuse or pretext in the dangers 
which the present state of things pre- 
sented, and in the sufferings of the 
people—just such a one as she had 
for her intervention in European Tur- 
key six years ago. He was aware 
that many people thought that Rus- 
sian intervention would be the best 
thing for the people; but, in his opinion, 
although a Russian occupation might 
prove a temporary advantage, its ulti- 
mate results would be unsatisfactory. 
He did not say that the advance of 
Russia would so seriously imperil British 
interests as to constitute a casus belli. 
But there would be a large party in 
this country which would regard with 
displeasure and uneasiness the advance 
of Russia towards the frontiers of Syria 
and Mesopotamia; and he could con- 
ceive that, if such an advance were 
threatened, there might be a Minis- 
try in power that would take active 
steps to prevent it. Russia, although 
she had improved the condition of the 
Caucasian Provinces, had not the gifts 
to fit her for a great colonizing and 
civilizing Power ; and he held that there 
would be far less hope for a permanent 
elevation and adequate development of 
the peoples and resources of Western 
Asia if Russia attempted to spread her 
thin varnish of civilization over these 
countries, than if the Christian peoples 
of the East were permitted and enabled, 
by security given to their lives and pro- 
perty, and by the re-establishment of 
peace and the opening up of com- 
munications, to undertake a task in 
which they were so much interested. 
If Russian intervention was to be pre- 
vented, by what means could it be pre- 
vented? They did not want any more 
Commissions of Inquiry or paper Con- 
stitutions, but honest men, who would 
do their duty by the people, and who 
were not liable to removal from office. 
Such a want could not, however, be 
supplied without European supervision ; 
and that was the opinion expressed 
by Sir Charles Wilson, Major Trotter, 
Major Everett, and the other Consuls 
who had displayed such conspicuous 
zeal and ability in the discharge of their 
very difficult functions in Asia Minor 
and Armenia. The two things wanted 
were, that the officers of the Govern- 
ment, whether judicial or administra- 
tive, should be paid their salaries and 
have some security of tenure. They 
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were now liable to dismissal simply 
because they had done their duty to 
the people in not extorting from them 
more taxes than they could pay, or 
because they had omitted to give a bribe 
to the Palace at Constantinople. The 
Provinces should be semi-autonomous, 
having a Constitution somewhat similar 
to that framed for the Lebanon under 
the auspices of Lord Dufferin some 22 
years ago. One of the first require- 
ments under such a Constitution was 
that the Governor should be irremov- 
able, except by the consent of the Powers ; 
because, otherwise, he would not be suffi- 
ciently strong to enable him to carry out 
reforms. In addition, there should bea 
provision that all revenues raised from 
a Province should be spent in it, except 
the fixed tribute sent to Constantinople, 
the balance being applied in carrying 
out useful works in the Province itself. 
That seemed to him to be the best prac- 
tical scheme of reform that could be 
proposed. The condition of the country 
forbade political independence ; but life 
and property ought to be rendered se- 
cure. The Turkish Empire would have 
a better, and, indeed, its only, chance 
of longer life if the prosperity of its 
Provinces were increased. But nothing 
had yet been done in that direction. ‘He 
had now to deal briefly with the posi- 
tion of affairs in European Turkey. 
The 23rd Article of the Treaty of 
Berlin was almost identical in terms 
with Article 15 of the Treaty of San 
Stefano. Article 23 of the Berlin Treaty 
made provision for introducing improved 
local Constitutions into the European 
Provinces left to the Sultan. These 
Constitutions were to be settled with the 
advice of a Commission—the European 
Commission for Eastern Roumelia—on 
which first his hon. Friend the Member 
for Portsmouth, and afterwards the 
noble Lord the present Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, sat as Re- 
presentatives of this country. By the 
labours of this Commission, and largely 
owing to the exertions and abilities of 
the noble Lord, Organic Laws for the 
regulation of these Kuropean Provinces 
were framed and submitted to the Porte. 
The Commission sat a good many months 
at work on those Organic Laws. What 
had been the result of that European 
Commission and of Article 23 of the 
Treaty of Berlin? Absolutely nothing. 
From the day the Commission termi- 
nated its labours up to the present time 
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the Porte had not made a single attempt 
to carry out its provisions. The Organic 
Laws did not appear to have been so 
much as mentioned. In Albania, the 
strength and fierceness of the tribes 
might excuse the neglect of the Turkish 
Government ; but with regard to Turkish 
Servia and Macedonia, there was every 
reason, looking at the miserable and 
helpless condition of the populations, 
that these administrative regulations 
should be carried out, yet he could not 
find that anything had been done. All 
the evils existing before the war existed 
there now. What would be the result if 
no reform was made? The same, prac- 
tically, substituting Austria for Russia, 
as he had endeavoured to point out, 
would follow in Asia. Austria was sus- 

ected of designs on those European 
Pecan; and a better pretext could 
not be given her for the execution of 
such designs than the continuance of dis- 
order and dissatisfaction. But any ad- 
vance by Austria would be a misfortune, 
especially for the people of the countries 
referred to. The Austrian Government 
was extremely unpopular, and the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of Turkish Servia and 
Macedonia would deplore any extension 
of Austria. Such a result, also, would 
mean the shutting up of markets which 
England now enjoyed. He thought he 
might safely assume that there was 
no difference of opinion in the House 
as to the behaviour of the Turkish 
Government, which either could not, or 
would not, do anything to reform itself; 
and it was clear that any improvement 
could come only from the pressure of 
the European Powers. When he spoke 
of pressure, he did not mean that Her 
Majesty’s Government was to undertake 
military operations; and he did not wish 
to be accused of desiring to precipitate 
this country into entanglements which 
might produce further wars; but what 
he suggested was that we should exercise 
@ constant and firm pressure on Turkey, 
and there were many ways in which this 
pressure might be applied, and effec- 
tually applied, short of military opera- 
tions. He did not suggest that anyone 
should argue with the Turks on grounds 
of justice or humanity; but it might be 
put very strongly to them that their own 
interests pointed in the clearest possible 
manner to the necessity of introducing 
reforms ; that this was their only chance 
of saving their Asiatic Provinces, which, 
Otherwise, must infallibly fall into the 
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arms of Russia. If such a course was 
earnestly pursued by the six Great Powers 
acting in concert, he was persuaded that 
the Turkish Government would see that 
it was wise and prudent to give way. 
The grounds on which he contended that 
it was the duty of England to adopt the 
course he had pointed out were not those 
of material interests. He relied, in the 
first place, on the general interest it had 
always taken in the East as a Christian, 
civilized, and commercial Power; and, 
secondly, on the grave and specific obli- 
gations it undertook towards those coun- 
tries by the Treaty of Berlin. He did 
rot complain of the past action of the 
Government in this matter, but he de- 
sired an expression of opinion on the 
matter from the House, from which the 
Government derived its right to repre- 
sent the people of England. The House 
spoke with authority on these questions, 
and its declarations carried weight, not 
only in Europe, but in the East itself. 
Such an expression of opinion would 
strengthen the hands of the Government 
in endeavouring to bring about again the 
Concert of Europe for exerting pressure 
on Turkey, and inducing her to grant the 
reforms demanded ; and he was certain 
that the House could not express its 
opinion in a worthier cause, or in one 
more calculated to bring back peace, 
prosperity, and happiness to those re- 
gions of Asia which were the earliest 
seats of civilization, and might again 
become the homes of powerful and pro- 
gressive peoples, if only tuey could be 
secured the blessings of peace and jus- 
tice. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House trusts that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will, in conjunction with the other Powers 
of Kurope, signataries of the ‘Treaty of Berlin, 
continue to press upon the Ottoman Porte the 
duty and necessity of forthwith carrying out 
effective refurms in Armenia and European 
Turkey, conformably to the stipulations of the 
Sixty-first and Twenty-third Articles of the 
Treaty of Berlin,”—(Mr. Bryce,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, nobody in the House had a better 
right to bring this subject before the 
House than his hon. Friend; iu the first 
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lace, because of his great historical Question. He was, of course, alluding to 
nowledge of those countries which | the Egyptian Question. There were, be- 
sides, a great number of minor questions 


formed part of the Turkish Empire, and 
not less because he was known as the 
author of one of the most interesting 
books of travel in those regions. It 
would be his (Lord Edmond Fitzmau- 
rice’s) duty to place before hon. Mem- 
bers a narrative of events, taking it up 
from the point where his hon. Friend 
left it, with regard to the negotiations 
at Constantinople. Before, however, he 
dealt with the more recent stages of the 
narrative, he would point out that in the 
use of certain terms—‘‘ Armenians,” for 
instance—there was a possibility of am- 
biguity of language. There was no 
such Province as Armenia known to the 
Turkish Government; and when he was 
at Constantinople, as Commissioner, he 
found sume difficulty in the use of this 
and other geographical terms which 
were objected to by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. He was asked what he meant 


by ‘‘Armenia” and ‘ Macedonia,” for. 


the Turkish Government knew nothing 
about them. By Armenia he meant, 
then, certain Turkish Vilayets which were 
grouped round a number of well-known 
Say ees Van and Bitlis, Sivas, 

harput, Diarbekir, and Aleppo. In all 
those districts there was a considerable 
population, although, as his hon. Friend 
admitted, it was mixed, being partly 
Christian and partly Mahomedan. Ac- 
curate statistics were almost unknown 
in the Turkish Empire. It had been 
his misfortune to have to deal a good 
deal with statistics in Turkish matters ; 
and he had found that the statistics made 
up by the Armenian Patriarch were, 
on the whole, trustworthy. His hon. 
Friend had left the narrative at the 14th 
of February, 1881—that was to say, the 
date of the last despatches presented to 
Parliament; and at that date, owing to 
the view of the German and Austro- 
Hungarian Governments, Her Majesty’s 
Government came to the conclusion that 
it would be desirable not to press upon 
the Porte the necessity of Armenian 
reform until the question of the Greek 
Frontier had been settled. -The year 
1881 was mainly occupied with the nego- 
tiations upon the latter subject; but, 
unfortunately, immediately after the 





which came within the purview of the 
clauses of the Treaty of Berlin, which it 
was absolutely necessary to proceed with, 
such as that of the ownership of the 
Varna Railway, the Navigation of the 
Danube, the Frontier Questions, and 
many others. Nevertheless, it was found 
possible, on the 4th of October, 1881, to 
direct Lord Dufferin to agree that he 
and the Russian Ambassador should pre- 
pare a draft, which the other Ambassa- 


‘dors were found willing to accept, as the 


groundwork of a scheme for Armenian 
reform; and on the 9th of February, 
1882, that scheme was submitted to 
the Conference of Ambassadors, and 
accepted by them. The scheme was 
brought to the notice of the Porte in 
due course, and from time to time, since 
then, the Sultan and the Porte were re- 
minded of the necessity of some ac- 
tion being taken; but, nevertheless, 
nothing was done. There were fre- 
quent promises made by the Porte, and 
offers were made of sending a Commis- 
sioner to make further inquiries in Ar- 
menia; but beyond that nothing was 
done. It was said by the Porte that it 
was not convenient that the question 
of reform in one Province alone should 
be considered, and that the question 
ought to be considered as a whole; 
but when any scheme was brought for- 
ward for reforming the Empire, the Am- 
bassadors were told that it was impos- 
sible to treat the question as a whole ; 
so that there was nearly always a game 
of battledore and shuttlecock going on, 
and the consequence was nothing was 
done. He could only agree with the 
statement of his hon. Friend; and he 
believed that in the interesting, famous, 
and historical country of Armenia there 
was a condition of things painful to con- 
template and realize. It was a condition 
of pillage, rapine, and plunder, and the 
Mahomedan population suffered almost 
as much as the Christian population. 
The Mahomedan population, in many 
cases, exasperated by suffering and op- 
pression, had emigrated from the old 
Turkish Dominions, and precipitated 
themselves, in many cases in great want, 


termination of those negotiations, cer-| into the comparatively well-to-do dis- 
tain great and complicated questions | trictsof Armenia. What the Turkish Go- 
arose, which occupied the attention of | vernment had done had almost incresed 
diplomacy, and tended, to a great extent, | the difficulties of the situation. Men were 


to divert attention from the Armenian | encouraged to emigrate,.and were thea 
' 
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laced, by the direction of the Turkish 
Rtaeind, in districts of Asia Minor, 
in places where there was already a state 
of famine. It was almost inconceivable 
that such a state of things could exist; 
but it was the case. He might be asked, 
what was the result of that movement 
of population? He thought, on the 
whole, it had had a certain effect in in- 
creasing the Mahomedan element, but to 
no material extent; and the Christian 
element was equal to it in importance, if 
not superior, within the districts he had 
indicated. He had informed the House 
that the scheme of reform originally drawn 
up by Lord Dufferin and the Russian 


Ambassador, and agreed to by the other | 
Ambassadors, had not been acted upon. | 
A short time ago Her Majesty Govern- | 


ment had recognized that fact, and 
asked themselves what further steps they 
ought to take. 


under the 61st Article of the Treaty of | 


Berlin, or underthe Convention of the 4th 
of June, 1878, specially relating to the 


agreement entered into between Great | 
Britain and Turkey for the security of | 


all those Dominions of the Porte which 
were left to them in Asia Minor. 
last remonstrance which had been ad- 
dressed to the Porte, though known to 
the other signataries of the Treaty of 


Berlin, had been made in a greater de- | 
gree upon the peculiar and sole re- | 


sponsibility of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, because they felt that they had 
@ peculiar duty from which they should 
not shrink. Lord Dufferin was, there- 
fore, instructed to call the attention of 
the Porte in the most solemn manner 
to the duty incumbent upon it in re- 
lation to the suffering populations of Ar- 
menia. Lord Dufferin had carried out 
that duty with the mingled courtesy and 
firmness for which he was famous in the 
world of diplomacy. He had been e- 
ceived by the Porte with promises of re- 
forms; but time, and time alone, could 
show whether those promises would ever 
be fulfilled, and whetherthe paperscheme 
of reform which they had lately seen in 


{COMMONS} 


His hon. Friend had | 
pointed out that the Government had a) 
double locus standi ; they might proceed | 


The | 
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quiet; but if it appeared that the con- 
valescent, under the present treatment, 
instead of getting well, became weaker 
and weaker, surely it was necessary to 
consider whether some other treatment 
ought not to be adopted. He would not 
quote the opinion of Lord Granville—it 
might, perhaps, be said that that opinion 
was not impartial ; but he need go no fur- 
ther than Lord Granville’s Predecessor 
to justify the observations he had made, 
Lord Salisbury, in a despatch which 
might be called the prelude to the 
Turkish Convention, written to Mr, 
Layard on the 30th of May, 1878, made 
the following remarks :— 

‘*The Government of the Ottoman dynasty 
is that of an ancient, but still alien conqueror, 
resting more upon actual power than upon the 
sympathies of common nationality. The defeat 
| which the Turkish arms have sustained and the 
| known embarrassments of the Government will 
produce a general belief in its decadence, and 
an expectation of speedy political change, 
which, in the Kast, are more dangerous than 
| actual discontent to the stability of .a Govern- 
ment. If the population of Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Mesopotamia see that the Porte has no gua- 
rantee for its continued existence but its own 
strength, they will, after the evidence which 
recent events have furnished of the frailty of 
that reliance, begin to calculate upon the speedy 
fall of the Ottoman domination, and to turn 
their eyes towards its successor. ae 
is impossible for Her Majesty’s Government to 
| accept, without making an effort to avert it, the 
effect which such a state of feeling would pro- 
duce upon regions whose political condition 
deeply concerns the Oriental interests of Great 
Britain. There are, however, two con- 
ditions which it would be necessary for the Porte 
| to subscribe before England could give any 
| assurance of support.” 


'That was the view of the Foreign Se- 
eretary of the late Government; and it 
| accurately, so far as the need of these 
reforms were concerned, expressed the 
| views of Her Majesty’s Government. 
'They were acting in the spirit of 
|Lord Salisbury’s opinion; and, as his 
‘hon. Friend had said, there was no 
|Party difference on the point between 
the two sides of the House. Passing 
| now to the other part of the question in 
| drawing the attention of the Ottoman 
| Porte to Armenian reforms, Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, 





the newspapers as having been promul-| then the right hon. Member for Ripon 
gated by the Porte was worth more than | (Mr. Goschen), pointed out, in conjunc- 
other schemes which they had pro-| tion with the other Ambassadors, that 


mulgated. He was aware that some) 


- hon. Members—the hon. Member for | 
Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), for in- | 
stance—desired to treat the Porte asa, 
convalescent who required peace and | 


Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 


the financial part of their proposals was 
worthless unless protected by such safe- 
guards as had been recommended by 
the European Commission of Reforms, 
of which he had himself had the honour 
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to be the English Member. And here 
he would most willingly acknowledge 
the great service rendered to the coun- 


try in this matter by our Consuls in | 
Turkey, especially Mr. Sandwith, Mr. | 
Blount, Mr. St. John, and many other | 


gentlemen whose aid had proved of the 
utmost value. But before he addressed 
himself to the question generally, he 
desired to define the European Pro- 
yinces. They were divided into five 
Vilayets—namely, Adrianople, Salonica, 
Kossovo or Prisrend, Janina, and Scu- 
tari; and these districts were now suffer- 
ing from that system of confusion which 
prevailed throughout the Turkish Em- 
pire, and which had been its ruin. The 
financial state of these Provinces was dis- 
astrous; and this chaos arose from the 
system of confiscating the revenue of 
the Province by sending down from Con- 
stantinople what was called a ‘‘ Havallé.”’ 
He would read to the House a Re- 
port from Vice Consul Gatheral to Mr. 
Goschen, dated Angora, July, 1880, 
which would explain to the House the 
system to which he alluded. The Consul 
wrote— 

“These ‘ Havallé,’ when accepted by the local 
Treasury, are either paid in Angora with more 
or less promptitude, or, as generally happens, 
are exchanged for fresh ‘ Havallé’ bonds on 
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should omit no opportunity, when it 


arose, of pointing out to the Porte that 


those duties and obligations which were 
incumbent on them under that Article 
were obligations and duties to which this 
country attached the greatest importance. 
His hon. Friend had pointed out the 
great danger to the Porte which under- 
lay the neglect to carry out the required 
reforms, and he was glad that his hon. 
Friend had done so. It was strange 
that the statesmen of the Porte did not 


| look back on their history and take warn- 


ing. How was it that they lost every 
Province which they had gained since 
their armies were rolled back from the 
walls of Vienna ? They lost them because 


they were not able to conciliate the 
| populations of the Provinces which were 


subject to their rule. Merivale, the 
historian, distinguished between the real 
Empire of Rome, which attached her 


| conquests, and the nominal Empire of 


Turkey, which alienated them. Let it 


| be hoped that even at the eleventh hour 


tho various sandjaks, or districts, into which the | 


Province is divided. The results of this system 
are deplorable in every way, as it reduces the 
Provincial accountsto a condition simply chaotic, 


this scheme of reform would really be 
set in motion, and that a better state 
of things might begin. He was con- 
vinced that the moment was a solemn 
and serious one in the annals of the 
Turkish Empire. His hon. Friend had 
alluded to the 38th Article of the Treaty 
of Berlin, under which were to be es- 


‘tablished the junctions of the Great 


and has been carried to such a pitch that | 


a larger amount is drawn for than the re- 


] ral i of | “ . 
venue supplies, and no margin is left for the | when that object was realized, when 


current expenses of government, which are in- 
creased in obedience to orders from the Porte, 
on the one hand, while, on the other, the avail- 
able revenue is reduced in the way indicated.” 


The House would see that under these 


Trunk Railways, which would open up 
Turkey to travellers from end to end. 
He would ask hon. Members whether, 


‘commerce was developed, when the 


number of visitors of every nationality 


'was increased, as it would be in an 


conditions anything like a proper system | 


That was 
Then 


of finance was impossible. 
really the root of the whole evil. 


there was the grievance of the constant | 
| Friend had described would be able to 


changes in the Provincial Governors. 
One uf the reforms which the European 
Commission suggested was that the Go- 
vernors should be appointed for five 
years. But, whatever were the sugges- 
tions that had been made, the Porte had 
done nothing in the way of reform, but 
had rather gone in the contrary direc- 
tion. Her Majesty’s Government hed 
been asked what they had done with re- 
gard to the 23rd Article of the Treaty 
of Berlin, under which the European 
Commission had made their reeoommen- 
dations. A general instruction was given 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassador that he 





extraordinary degree, and when, as it 
were, light was thrown upon every 
corner of the Turkish Empire—he would 
ask whether, when that day eame, it was 
likely that the system which his hon. 


resist the glare of publicity? He made 
these observations with no hostile feeling 
towards the Turkish Empire. He desired 
that the Turkish Empire should reform 
itself ; and, in calling attention to these 
things, he felt that he was doing the 
best service to that Empire. But he 
would appeal to the Porte. He would 
appeal not only to the sense of duty 
of the Rulers of the Turkish Empire, 
but ask them to consider whether, 
regarding the question from a merely 
seltish point of view, they had not got 
every advantage in placing themselves 
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in a high moral and political position, 
so that they might no longer be the 
objects of the criticisms of those who 
took an interest in the Christian popula- 
tions—so that they might not be the 
victims of constant discussions, not merely 
in the newspapers, not merely in this 
‘country and in that House, but in every 
country in Europe ; he would also appeal 
to them whether it would not be a noble 
and great aim to set before themselves 
to show, what other nations of a race 
not dissimilar to themselves had shown 
—he meant the Magyars of Hungary 
—namely, that they could adopt Euro- 
pean ideas and European civilization ; 
and whether all this would not be a 
greater and nobler thing than to wring 
a large revenue or a small one, as the 
case might be, from oppressed:Provinces 
and a suffering population ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, who 
had the following Amendment on the 
Paper :— 

‘*That, while important stipulations of the 
Treaty of Berlin, which were made for the 
advantage of the Ottoman Empire, are unful- 
filled, it is unjust to press the Armenian ques- 
tion ; and that, in view of the active intrigues of 
Russia in Armenia and of France in Syria, it is 
inexpedient at present to embarrass the Otto- 
man Government,”’ 
said, the concluding sentences of the 
noble Lord recalled the fact that there 
was a great and a powerful State which 
stood in need of improvement no less 
than Turkey; he alluded to the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg. It was the 
fashion among the supporters of the 
Government to rail against the Otto- 
man Empire; but they did not dare to 
utter one word of reprehension or rebuke 
with regard to the worse tyranny and 
outrages that prevailed in the Russian 
Empire. A great Prime Minister, the late 
Lord Derby, had denounced this policy 
of bullying the weak and truckling to 
the strong. There were several fallacies 
underlying the statements of the noble 
Lord, and of the hon. Member who had 
introduced the subject with much more 


moderation than was usually shown by | 
It was admitted that it | 


his Friends. 


would be an undesirable thing that | 
Russia should obtain power in Asiatic | 
Turkey. That Russia aimed to do so no_ 


one doubted. The chief fallacy of the 


position that any reforms in Turkey 


would prevent Russia attacking that 


country. It was as ridiculous to look 
for such a result as it was to think that 


Lord Ediuond Fitzmaurice 
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any Government in India would prevent 
the Russians from someday attacking our 
Possessions in that country. The object 
of Russia was not to promote good go- 
vernment, but to prevent it. Russia was 
constantly intriguing to stir up race 
against race, and encouraging the Utto- 
man Power to maintain bad.Governors, 
so that she might obtain the pretext she 
hardly required for the invasion and 
occupation of territory. The greatest 
difficulty Turkey would have in carry- 
ing out reforms would be the opposition 
of the Russian Government; and an 
illustration had just been furnished in 
the intrigue which had prevented Rus- 
tem Pasha being re-appointed Governor 
of the Lebanon—intrigues which were 
stimulated by France with the support 
of Russia. Actual brigandage, in- 
deed, had been supported by the en- 
couragement of the French Government. 
The general ground for these reforms 
which the hon. Member had put for- 
ward—namely, the probability that the 
improvement in the government of Ar- 
menia would prevent Russia from at- 
tacking it—was a reason that did not 
exist in practical politics. The only 
thing that would prevent a Russian 
attack was the belief that it would be 
unsuccessful, and that it could be re- 
sisted, either by Turkey alone, or by 
Turkey with the aid of England. Per- 
sonally, he had never been in favour of 
injustice in Turkey, as had been sug- 
gested by the hon. Member; the policy 
he had consistently advocated was the 
only one that would successfully re- 
move injustice, and that led him bitterly 
to oppose the War of 1877. He main- 
tained that prior to that war Turkey had 
made remarkable progress in all the arts 
of civilization and in good government. 
Lord Palmerston, in 1864, said that Tur- 
key had made more progress than any 
European Power. The Russians them- 
selves were surprised at the marks of 
prosperity which they found in Bulgaria. 
The true way to obtain the development 
of the resources of Turkey was to pre- 
vent the increase of that antagonism of 
race which the natural constitution of 


'Turkey could not possibly remove—to 


prevent those differences from being 


| aggravated by foreign intrigue and in- 
hon. Member’s argument was the sup- | 


vasion. The war of races in Turkey in 
1877 and 1878 was encouraged, if not 
actually provoked, by the action of the 
prosent Prime Minister and the Liberal 
They were as respons 
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sible as anyone outside Russia could be 
for the horrible sufferings inflicted on 
the Christian and Mussulman popula- 
tions by that war, and the practical de- 
struction of the hopes of Greece. As 


_ it was, the Greeks were effectually cut 


off from Constantinople by the Bul- 
garian Principalities. The Greek ele- 
ment had been, like the Mussulman, 
persecuted out of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia by the Russo-Bulgar Adminis- 
tration. If that war had been prevented, 
and the consolidation of races in Turkey 
had been allowed to take its natural 
course, the Greek element might some day 
have restored the supremacy of Chris- 
tianity in the East. What was the pre- 
sent position of the Armenians? ‘They 
formed hardly one-third of the popu- 
lation of Armenia, and were not nume- 
rous enough to bring about a popular 
rising. They were scattered about 
among alien and often hostile popula- 
tions. One of the great difficulties 
had not been touched upon by the hon. 
Member; and that was the condition of 
the wild tribes of Armenia and Kurdis- 
tan, who were so situated geographically 
that Russia could at any time cause a 
revolt among them, either directly or 
through Persia. Nor was that difficulty 
recognized by the noble Lord, who had 
merely made his usual denunciation of 
Turkey and all her works. A kind of 
mutual admiration society had appa- 
rently been formed between the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets and the 
Government. The former flattered the 
Ministry, and the Treasury Bench were 
not slow to respond. The noble Lord 
had spoken of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets as if he were a Grote 
ora Gibbon. The hon. Member, in al- 
luding to the Christians of Armenia, ad- 
mitted that they were far outnumbered 
by the Mahomedans. He spoke of the 
magnificent future before the Christian 
races of Asia Minor, and said that they 
were the people to whom the develop- 
ment of the country must be left. He 
had listened to the hon. Member with 
astonishment, and wondered where those 
Christian races were. The fact was 
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, Native races. With the recollection 


!fresh in his mind of the massacre of 


Circassians, of the deportation of whole 
tribes of those gallant mountaineers, 
hundreds of miles from their native hills, 
to the unhealthy swamps of the Volga, 
and of the slaughter of 20,000 Turco- 
mans, men, women, and children, by 
Skobeleff’s armies, he might be excused 
for not appreciating the instances of 
successful administration to which the 
| noble Lord had referred. Both the noble 
| Lord and the hon. Member had omitted 
to notice the maltreatment of the Mussul- 
man population throughout these Pro- 
vinces since the present Government 
came into Office. For every Armenian 
who had suffered at the hands of the 
Mussulmans, 50 Mussulmans had been 
maltreated by the Russians; but the 
pseudo-philanthropists opposite had not 
a word to say on the subject. Nor had 
the country at large heard much of this, 
because the Government had not pub- 
lished the Reports of the Consuls in 
| Bulgaria; and the unfortunate people 
‘themselves had no newspapers or other 
'means of agitating. 

| Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
stated that the last Blue Book contained 
several remonstrances he had himself 
made on this subject. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he wasvery glad to hear that one Member, 
at any rate, of the Government had had 
the humanity to remonstrate; but’ the 
Government, as a whole, had done no- 
thing of the kind, and the remonstrances, 
such as they were, were late and in- 
effectual. He considered it most un- 
fair to press these conditions on Turkey 
—a weak and distracted Government— 
while they did not protest against other 
Powers ill-treating the Mussulman popu- 
lation. Then there was another aspect 
of the question—namely, that of justice. 
Various important conditions favourable 
to Turkey in the Treaty of Berlin had 
not been fulfilled; and, in the Amend- 
ment he had piaced upon the Paper, he 
affirmed that, while important stipula- 
| tions of the Treaty of Berlin, which were 
| made for the advantage of the Ottoman 











that, with the exception of this miser- Empire, were unfulfilled, it was unjust 
able remnant, the Christian races of|to press the Armenian Question. ‘he 


Asia Minor were altogether in nubibus— 
at all events, till the Mussulmans were 
wiped out by the Russians. ‘This re- 


| stipulations referred to were the demo- 


|lition of the Bulgarian fortresses; and 
the Turkish occupation of the Balkans. 


minded him of the curious statement Then there was the question of Batoum, 
made by the noble Lord as to the capa- | which was to be a free port, and was not 
city of the Russians for dealing with yg be fortified; but it was now oue of 
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the strongest fortresses on the Black 
Sea; and our latest news was to the 
effect that, instead of a practically free 
entry for our goods, import duties of 
between 30 and 50 per cent were im- 
posed on them by the Russians. 
was also the question of the Bulgarian | 
tribute, which had not been paid. These, 
with the Armenian reforms, made five 
stipulations of the Treaty which had 
been neglected; and yet this question 
of Armenia was pressed, above all the 
others, merely to satisfy a certain sec- 
tion of hon. Members on the opposite 
Benches. The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets had told the House a 
good deal about the maltreatment of the 
Christian population of Armenia; but 
could he prove that the outrages in 
Armenia were equal in number to the 
outrages in Ireland, which, in 1881, were 
no fewer than 4,718 ? Unless he could do 
that, surely for the present British Go- 
vernment to censure Turkey for misgo- 
vernment savoured very strongly of hypo- 
crisy. He thought it would be wiser 
for hon. Members to endeavour to im- 
prove affairs at home before they turned 
their attention to the affairs of a foreign 
country. He must admit that, to a 
certain extent, Ireland had recently im- 


proved; but it was entirely under Star 
Chambers, secret inquisitions, and mili- 
tary occupation that the improvement 
had been brought about—a means which, 
if the Turks ventured to use, would 
bring upon them the reprobation of hon. 
Members opposite, from one end of the 


Benches to the other. And yet the Go- 
vernment were railing at the poor, 
ruined, bankrupt Turkish Empire, while 
they themselves were actually carrying 
out a more repressive policy than Turkey, 
and that within a few miles of the Me- 
tropolis of the Empire. Until the Go- 
vernment were prepared to accept re- 
monstrances from ‘Turkey as to their 
misgovernment of Ireland, it was ob- 
viously unjust for them to interfere in 
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Turkish atfairs. Then there was the 
question of expediency. Her Majesty’s | 
Government had practically alienated, by 
their constant and pointless persecution, | 
the Turkish Government and people, the | 
only Ally we could look to for aid when 
the great struggle took place between | 
this country and Russia for the posses- | 
sion of our Indian Empire. It was all 
very well to talk about and profess 
sympathy with those Christian popula- 
tions; but did the Government think 
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they would receive a single jot or tittle 
of help at such a time from Greek, Bul- 
garian, or Armenian? If so, he could 
assure them they were mistaken. Their 


European Turkey. 


|only hope of obtaining support and 
There | 


alliance in the future was to strengthen 
the Turkish Empire; and, while they 
pressed reforms upon it, prove to it 
—not by specious phrases, but b 

acts—that they were really and truly 
its friends, as Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Palmerston had been. But, un- 
happily, wherever the present Govern- 
ment had interfered—whether in Zulu- 
land, in Ireland, in the Transvaal, or in 
Turkey—their interference upon false 
humanitarian principles had caused 
more trouble and ruin than had been 
known since the time of Attila and 
Jenghis Khan. The hon. Gentleman 
who had introduced this subject sneered 
at Turkish paper Constitutions. In that 
respect he only followed the lead of the 
Chief of the Liberal Party, when he in- 
dulged in sneers at the Constitution in- 
troduced by Midhat Pasha. But he 
could inform the hon. Gentleman that 
there was no race better fitted for Con- 
stitutional government than the Mussul- 
mans of Turkey, who were a thought- 
ful, sedate, and inoffensive people ; and 
it was possible that a Turkish Parlia- 
ment might set an example in modera- 
tion and wisdom to the Parliament of 
this country. It had been said that 
good Governors could not be obtained 
in Turkey. To that proposition he 
demurred, and would mention as men 
who had filled their posts creditably, 
Midhat, Ahmed Vefyk, Mouktar, and 
Rustem Pashas, who had all proved 
themselves excellent Governors of Pro- 
vinces; while Her Majesty’s Ministers 
themselves acknowledged the abilities of 
the new Governor of the Lebanon. If 
reforms could be carried out in Turkish 
Armenia, he, for one, should be very 
glad; but he would most emphatically 
protest against that autonomy which 
meant the disintegration of the Turkish 
Empire. Turkey could no more afford 
to grant autonomy to Armenia than 
Great Britain could to Ireland; in fact, 
the danger of Russian aggression would 
be increased if such a step were taken. 
Much had been made of the fact that 
there had been a conspiracy among the 
Armenians in Erzeroum. It should not 
be forgotten, however, that a similar 
conspiracy had been discovered in Tiflis, 
which was under Russian rule. The 
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reason of Turkey’s weakness was not were face to face again with the same 
the cruelty, but the mildness with which state of things which, in the year 1876, 
she had governed her Christian subjects | culminated ultimately in that explosion 
in the past ; while the reason Russia was | which would have brought ruination to 
strong and successful was that she for- | the Turkish Empire, if it had not been 
cibly assimilated her subject populations. | saved by the intervention of the Powers 
The rule of Russia was like the rule | with the Treaty of Berlin. The process 
pursued by Cromwell in Ireland ; while | with which they were face to face was 
Turkey had always tolerated Christianity one which might again involve compli- 
in the races she had conquered ; and her | cations of the gravest kind. That pro- 
conduct in this matter in the 17th cen- cess must either result in an uprising 
tury had been favourably contrasted with | on the part of the outlying Provinces of 
that of the Roman Catholics and Pro- the Turkish Empire, or in its disinte- 
testants of Germany towards each other. | gration. 

He feared, by the appearance of the; Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
House, that the Motion of the hon. Gen- | there was only one thing in which he 
tleman opposite would be carried, and | agreed with the hon. Member for Eye 
that we should one day, when struggling | (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), and that was in 
with Russia for supremacy in India, | his remark that the Mahomedans were 
regret our treatment of Turkey. Bearing | as fit for self-government as anybody 
in mind how vast our interests were in | else. That remark was in support of the 
India, he held that it would be very | view which the Treaty of Berlin took, 
inexpedient to alienate from us so im- | that the only way to save the Turkish 
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portant a Mahomedan Power as Turkey. 
Tn conclusion, he protested that it was 
unjust to press this single, difficult, and 
troublesome question upon Turkey at 
the present moment, when our Govern- 
ment hardly raised its little finger to 


protect the Mussulman population from | 


oppression, outrage, and annihilation, 
end when so many of the provisions of 


the Treaty of Berlin were completely | 


disregarded. 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he thought | 
that the hon. Member for the Tower | 


Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) had done good 


service in calling attention to the subject | 


before the House. The gravity of the 
situation could hardly be exaggerated, 
for if reforms were not introduced by 
the Porte, nothing could avert the down- 


to Armenia and other Provinces should 
be carried out, for the refusal to grant 


them might be made the excuse of an | 
Tn | 


attack upon the Ottoman Empire. 
1880, Sir Henry Layard stated that 


though two years had elapsed since the | 
Treaty of Berlin, the condition of the | 


subject Provinces was worse instead of 
better; and now matters were still worse 


than in 1880. No one could deny that | 


Turkish Ministers had many difficulties 
to contend with in commencing any re- 
forms ; but the breathing space afforded 
them by the intervention of the Euro- 
pean Powers had been allowed to expire 





Empire was to establish local autonomy 
in the Provinces. The government of the 
Turkish officials was thoroughly rotten. 
and bad, and the Pashas grew rich, 


| while even the widows of the soldiers 
| whohad fallen in battle were left to starve. 


He gave every credit to the virtues of 
the Turkish people; but the govern- 
ment of the Pashas was another thing; 
it was the worst on the face of the world, 
and it was quite impossible that it could 
be reformed. It was, therefore, some- 
what cold comfort to find that the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
could only give the Pashas another elo- 
quent warning. He quite sympathized 
with the Motion of the hon. Member for 


'the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce), and 
| hoped it would be adopted; but, if he 
fall of Turkey. He held that it was a | 
matter of vital importance that the re- | 


forms promised in the Treaty of Berlin | 
23rd Article. 


might make a criticism upon it, it was 
the precedence which it gave to the 61st 
Article of the Treaty of Berlin over the 
That Article established 
definite and distinct obligations, whereas 
the 61st Article amounted to some in- 
definite promise of reform. In Armenia 
there was a certain antagonism of races, 
so much so that even if autonomy were 
granted it would be applied with great 
disadvantages. Therefore, while he en- 


'tirely sympathized with his hon. Friend 


in the hope that means might be devised 
whereby the condition of the inhabitants 
of Armenia and Asia Minor might be 
greatly ameliorated, he was not at all so 


sanguine that it was possible to effect so 


great advantages in any other way as 


Without any step being taken. They | by giving real and effective force to thy 
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23rd Article of the Treaty of Berlin. upon it that they are palpable and 
He had never been able to understand | notorious facts known to all the world, 
why that distinct and well-marked obli- | This is a method which, undoubtedly, 
gation had not been morestrongly pressed | answers with a limited portion of the 
upon the Turkish Government. If this | community, for they believe where there 
country was in a position to enforce | is so much smoke there must be fire, and 
Article 23, he hoped it would not do so | that there is something in it, even after 
single-handed. Possibly, if application | a liberal discount applied to the breadth 
were made to the other Powers to join | of the statements of the hon. Gentle- 
this country in enforcing it, they might | man. Now, one-half of the speech of 
say that this country had already had | the hon. Member was upon Russia and 
its share of plunder in Egypt, and they | Ireland ; and that half I will brush aside 
would not assist it to get more. Hej with the single remark that it has no 
hoped the Prime Minister, or some other | connection with the question before us, 
Member of the Government, would be | But the hon. Member said that autonomy 
able to throw some light upon the sub- | was the ruin of the Turkish Empire. In 
ject. my opinion, the actual condition of the 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, this discus- | Turkish Empire at this moment supplies 
sion has undoubtedly been distinguished, | the best answer to that statement. No 
upon the whole, by a remarkable unani- doubt, when autonomy is extracted from 
mity of sentiment in the House. It has | Turkey at the sword’s point, that auto- 
been observed by the hon. Member who | nomy could not possibly be advantageous 
formed the single exception to that} to the Turkish Empire. That is to say, 
unanimity of sentiment (Mr. Ashmead- | the memory of the old wrongs remain ; 
Bartlett) that the attendance of Members | and I do not imagine that Bulgaria is 
in the House has been very limited. /more grateful or attached than it was 


. ; |five years ago. But there are other 
Bi saath Sma ge th a nan gy | cases of autonomy in the Turkish Em- 
’ ’ 


l pi a . 
: | pire where the autonomy was not ob- 
Members being found present, tained at the sword’s point. For example, 


Mr. GLADSTONE, resuming, said : | the important Island of Crete enjoys a 
The smallness of the attendance which large measure of autonomy ; and I affirm 
has just been practically illustrated is | that Crete, with that autonomy, is tran- 








4 | 


due to the very unanimity of sentiment 
to which I have referred as prevailing 
on this subject. There are enough of 
contentious questions in this House ; and 
the mass of Business it has to face is so 
great that it is no wonder that Members, 
on matters on which they are of one 


way of thinking, should retire from the | 
House and enjoy such a period of repose | 


| quil, and not a source of danger to the 
| Turkish Empire, which it was before the 
autonomy was granted. There is ano- 
ther notable instance in the Island of 
Samos, where autonomy has been long 
enjoyed, and where, as a consequence, 
no difficulty has ever arisen in carrying 
on the Government of Turkey, and the 
Island has never formed a portion of the 





as they can from time to time appro-| danger which overhangs the Ottoman 
priate. That hon. Member who has, as| Empire. The hon. Gentleman says we 
I have said, made himself an exception, | have scoffed at the Turkish Constitution, 
bestowed pretty copiously the benefit of ; and have done all we could to destroy it. 
his opinions upon the House, and im-| Now, I agree with the hon. Gentleman 





mediately after withdrew from it. I am 
very sorry that he did so; because, al- 
though I do not think that anyone in 
this House concurs in what he says, yet, 
viewing the time of the night he made 
his speech, it is possible that some por- 
tion of it may be reported, and some 
portion of those out-of-doors might give 
a degree of credit to some of the extra- 
ordinary allegations that he made. It 
is the universal practice of that hon. 
Member to deal in large and broad 
assertions, and, in proportion as they 
are bold and even extravagant, to insist 


Sur George Camp beit 


who has just sat down that it is exceed- 
ingly wrong to maintain that men, be- 
cause they are Mahomedans, are unfit 
for self-government; and if the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Eye (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) had that knowledge, 
which he always professes to have, he 
would know that we have made known 
our sentiments about the revival of the 
Turkish Constitution in terms not hos- 
tile, but highly friendly to the Govern- 
ment of Turkey. He says we are looking 
with perfect indifference on the oppres- 





sion of the Mahomedans in Bulgaria, 
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His statistics, I believe, will not bear a 
better examination than any of his asser- 
tions. I have invariably stated that, 
while all oppression is detestable, the 
oppression practised by Christians upon 
a Mahomedan population is worse than 
that of a Mahomedan Government on a 
Christian population. I believe that is 
the estimate we must form in proportion 
as we believe the Christian religion to 
be a religion of light, and a religion of 
love. ‘There is one point, however, which 
goes to the root of the whole matter. 
The hon. Gentleman says—‘‘ Do not be 
so cruel as to press upon Turkey the 
reform of her Government; it is not 
fair; go and look for purity elsewhere ; 
consider the weakness of Turkey, and 
do not oppress and afflict her.” The 
hon. Gentleman thinks himself the friend 
of Turkey; but, in my opinion, he is one 
of her worst enemies. Our contention is 
that it is by misgovernment that Turkey 
has suffered the terrible dismemberments 
which have again and again come upon 
her; and if she is to neutralize in the 
future those dangers from which she has 
so cruelly suffered, there is but one mode 
of doing it, and that is by endeavouring 
to bring her populations out of a state of 
discontent into a state of tolerance and 
content. Therefore, it would bea breach 
of duty on the part of the Government 
and of the House, if we were to show 
indifference to the recommendation of 
a course of policy to Turkey by which 
alone, as.we believe, the hope is offered, 
either of maintaining the general tran- 
quillity of the East, or of maintaining 
the power now wielded by the Turkish 
Empire. We recognize the sentiments 
of my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce), especially 
in all he said with regard to the grant- 
ing of automony to Armenia. In refer- 
ence to that, I will only say that, for my 
own part, the measure which I believe to 
be by far the most urgent, and by far 
the most valuable, at all events, in what 
lies near at hand, is the appointment of 
a good Governor with a sufficient amount 
of power and independence. That is 
really the shape in my view, and I think 
in the view of my Colleagues generally, 
in which reform is the simplest, the 
safest, and the most effective. Let us 
see what follows. We have seen ad- 


mirable consequences result from it in 
the Lebanon, in Crete, and elsewhere; 
and undoubtedly the first step which it 
is must desirable to secure for Armenia 
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is that which is most desirable elsewhere. 
Speaking generally, I acknowledge at 
once not only the soundness of the prin- 
ciples of my hon. Friend the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets, but likewise the 
moderation of language and the perfect 
candour with which he laid his views 
before the House. We acknowledge, in 
the fullest sense, the obligations under 
which we lie. I so far agree even with 
the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) that I think every Member of 
the Government of this country would 
recoil from the idea of what may be 
called worrying the Porte. There is no 
good to be done by that; but frank and 
kindly statements from time to time, and 
particularly as special occasions arise, 
which give an opportunity of enforcing 
by just and reasonable argument the 
views we entertain— those are ideas 
which we not only consider politic, but 
in the highest degree binding upon us. 
They are binding upon us under the 
Treaty of Berlin, and they are binding 
upon us in an especial degree with re- 
spect to Armenia, for these two reasons. 
In the first place, in the case of Armenia, 
we distinctly deprived the Armenians of 
the title which they had acquired, under 
the Treaty of San Stefano, to make a 
direct appeal to Russia single-handed 
to interfere on their behalf. Conse- 
quently, we have taken over the obliga- 
tion which was previously incumbent 
upon Russia, and with respect to which, 
of course, there may be those who beliove 
that Russia might be tempted to use it 
for purposes of her own, as well as for 
the general purposes of humanity. But, 
besides that, we have undertaken a 
distinct and separate obligation under 
what is called the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention. I do not propose to enter upon 
the merits of that Convention; but, what- 
ever be the opinion which I, together 
with my present Colleagues, may have 
entertained of that Convention, it un- 
doubtedly imposed on this country cer- 
tain obligations. I will not now attempt 
to define their extent, or the contin- 
gencies on which those obligations 
might be modified or altered; but one 
obligation is clear and unquestionable 
from the nature and the terms of that 
Convention. It is our obligation to en- 
deavour, for the advantage of the Sultan 
as well as for the advantage of the 
people, to recommend and secure good 
government in Armenia. We, there- 
fore, fully accept the statement of obli- 
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gations incumbent upon us, and we 
acknowledge the duty which we are 
bound, according as opportunity offers, 
to endeavour to perform. Then, to come 
to the question, what should we ask the 
House to do with the Motion of my hon. 
Friend? I believe my hon. Friend has 
expressed himself as very anxious that 
this Motion should be adopted by the 
House. I am persuaded that we are 
under no doubt as to the general views 
and intentions of the House, which we 
believe to be in perfect accord with our 
own and with those of my hon. Friend in 
this matter; and I thinkitis, perhaps, open 
to some question how far it would be ad- 
vantageous for this House, without very 
special occasion, to place upon its Jour- 
nals records of opinion such as is con- 
veyed in this Motion. There is no ob- 
jection to the Motion that I can plead, 
excepting one, which would be removed 
by the withdrawal of a few words. My 
hon. Friend asks the House to express 
its trust that Her Majesty’s Government 
will do certain things in conjunction 
with the other Powers of Europe who 
are signataries to the Treaty of Berlin. 
I do not, in the least degree, object to 
accept from the House a general in- 
struction as to our duties under the 
Treaty of Berlin, and under the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention; nor do I in prin- 
ciple object, so far as we are concerned, 
to accept from the House an instruction 
which points out to us, in a somewhat 
marked and definite manner, the duty 
of making applications to other Powers 
of Europe to concur with us for this 
purpose. But, on the other hand, I will 
say, and my hon. Friend may rely upon 
it, that it is not a subject which has es- 
caped our notice. I may refer to what 
took place in 1880 with respect to the 
Montenegrin Frontier, and I may refer 
to the efforts we made to bring the Con- 
cert of Europe to bear on the settlement 
of the Egyptian Question, as clear proof 
that we do not, in the slightest degree, 
recede from the broad and general pro- 

osition that whenever the Concert of 

urope can be had it is our duty to 
seek it, as frequently that Concert of 
Europe has been the means of obviating 
danger which could not otherwise have 
been averted. At the same time, my 
hon. Friend will agree with me that a 
latitude must be left to us as to the time 
and circumstances when we should make 
application to the Powers of Europe for 
this purpose; and I will venture to say 


dir. Glads’one 














that if this Motion is to be adopted by 
the House I will make no objection, 
provided my hon. Friend will agree to 
withdraw from it the words “in con- 
junction with the other Powers of Europe, 
signataries of the Treaty of Berlin.” 
That will in no respect weaken the 
general direction of the expression by 
the House of the strong view it takes 
of the obligations of this country under 
the Treaty of Berlin. There will be an 
advantage in it, inasmuch as it will 
bring within the declaration of the 
House our obligations under the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention. That is the re- 
commendation which I make to my hon. 
Friend, and that is the condition on 
which the Government will accept the 
Motion. While my hon. Friend recom- 
mends these reforms; while, by a decla- 
ration of this kind, he wishes to see that 
the Government are supported by the 
sympathy of the House; and while he 
has primarily in view the welfare of the 
Armenian people, and of the people of 
other Provinces, yet he likewise does 
believe that the welfare of the Ottoman 
Government is as much involved in the 
question as any other consideration, and 
that, by the course of improvement 
which he desires to recommend, and by 
that alone, can dangers, which I still 
fear may be deemed to overhang it, be 
averted or mitigated. 

Mr. BRYCE intimated his willingness 
to omit the words to which the Prime 
Minister had taken exception. ; 

Mr. THOMASSON asked the Go- 
vernment to consider whether they had 
the means of applying financial pressure 
on the Porte. There was a large sum 
payable in respect of Cyprus; but he 
did not know whether any actual pay- 
ments had been made. Certainly, mere 
remonstrances would have no effect with 
the Turkish Government. 











Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘* this House trusts that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment will continue to press upon the Ottoman 
Porte the duty and necessity of forthwith carry- 
ing out effective reforms in Armenia~and in 
European Turkey, conformably to the stipula- 
tions of the Sixty-first and Twenty-third Ar- 
ticles of the Treaty of Berlin,’—(Mr Bryece,) 


—instead thereof. 
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Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House trusts that Her 
Majesty’s Government will continue to press 
upon the Ottoman Porte the duty and necessity 
of forthwith carrying out effective reforms in 
Armenia and in European Turkey, conformably 
to the stipulations of the Sixty-first and Twenty- 
third Articles of the Treaty of Berlin. 


Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


IRELAND—UTILIZATION OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Dr. LYONS, in rising to move the 
following Resolution :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable, in view of the state of Ireland, that 
measures be taken to utilise her abundant, but 
dormant, natural resources, by—I1st, Re-afforest- 
ing suitable tracts of her waste lands, and 
planting the great watersheds, in order to sup- 
ply shelter and timber, and to control mountain 
floods, which are progressively denuding the 
soil, silting up primary and arterial drainage, 
with consequent deterioration of tillage and 
pasture lands, shoaling of navigable rivers, and 
banishment of fish further and further seaward, 
and by general reclamation of waste lands ; 
2nd, by fully developing the sea-coast and 
inland fisheries, with all requisite improvements 
in engines of capture, and piers and harbours 
of refuge, in order to the better food supply of 
the people, and the extension of the commerce 
in fish; 3rd, by the extension of lines of in- 
ternal communication by water and land, by 
steam or horse power, and the construction of 
new routes for traffic, where necessary, by the 
development of the fuel resources of Ireland, 
and the extension of industries in mines, mine- 
rals, and agriculture: That, in the opinion of 
this House, means may be safely devised for 
the utilisation of part of the capital of thirty- 
two millions sterling, now lving comparatively 
idle in Ireland, for the development of her re- 
sources, by the issue of stock notes under the 
guarantee of the Irish or Imperial Revenues, 
and under the management of a Department of 
Productive Works, having the full confidence 
of the Country,” 


said, this was not the first occasion on 
which he had called the attention of the 
House to this subject. He had done so 
previously; and when in Ireland last 
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October he brought the matter forward, 
it excited general attention and conside- 
ration in all quarters. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


The House was adjourned at a quarter 
before Nine o’clock without Question 
first put till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 28th May, 1883. 


MINUTES. }]—Pvstic Brrts—Second Reading — 
Municipal Corporations (Unreformed) (59) ; 
General Police and Improvement (Scotland 
wae Order (Broughty Ferry Paving) 

56). 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders * (54). 

Report — Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 2)* (27). 

Third Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue *, 
and passed. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (UNRE- 
FORMED) BILL.—(No. 69.) 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, he need not trouble their 
Lorships with any remarks, beyond say- 
ing that it was practically the same mea- 
sure as had passed through that House 
last year. Its object was simply to re- 
move certain small and anomalous juris- 
dictions, to the removal of which the 
boroughs affected had no objection. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl of Rosebery.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday nex. 


PARKS (METROPOLIS)—RICHMOND 
PARK—THE ROEHAMPTON GATE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
asked Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 
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ther any arrangements have been made 
by which the public may gain free 
entrance by the Roehampton Gate to 
Richmond Park? That gate, at the 
present time, was practically at the dis- 
— of Mrs. Prescott, who owned the 
ane leading from it, and who had erected 
a barrier just inside it; but he under- 
stood that the gatekeeper had a key of 
the Park gate and could admit the 
friends of Mrs. Prescott into the Park. 
The gate was two miles nearer to London 
than either of the other entrances to the 
Park, and, being adjacent to Barnes 
Common, it was more easilyapproachable. 
If it were opened it would be a great 
blessing to all classes of people, and 
would tend greatly to facilitate excur- 
sions to Richmond Park. It was highly 
desirable, therefore, that this gate should 
be opened to the public. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, he hoped 
his noble Friend’s Question would draw 
the attention of the Government pointedly 
to this subject. At one time he had the 
honour of representing in the House of 
Commons the constituency in which this 
gate was situated ; and 14 years ago he 
brought a deputation of his constituents 
to Mr. Ayrton, the First Commissioner 
of Works, when they received an assur- 
ance that the matter was under the con- 
sideration of the Administration, and 
that there was a hope that it would be 
speedily set at rest. The inconvenience 
was serious. It had gone on from that 
time to the present, and successive Go- 
vernments seemed to have made no effort 
whatever to remove it. It was ridicu- 
lous that the rights of a private indi- 
vidual over some 10 yards of space 
should cut off the public from what 
would be a most important accommoda- 
tion, to which the illustrious Duke the 
Ranger of Richmond Park had no ob- 
jection. It was simply a dog-in-the- 
manger prevention placed in the way of 
the public by one selfish individual. 

Lorp SUDELEY said, it was under- 
stood that Mrs. Prescott was willing to 
sell Clarence Lane for £2,000. The 
First Commissioner, however, did not 
think it would be right that the general 
taxpayer should be called upon to effect 
a purchase of purely local interest, or to 
incur the permanent expense of main- 
taining the road hereafter. The proper 
course would be that those persons in 
the neighbourhood who were interested 
in the matter should themselves purchase 


Lord Oranmore and Browne 
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the lane, and hand it over to be main- 
tained by the parish. If this were done, 
the First Commissioner would advise the 
illustrious Duke, the Ranger, to open 
the Roehampton Gate in the same way 
as the other gates were opened. Unless 
the purchase were effected, it would be 
useless for him to open the gate when a 
closed barrier immediately met those 
who passed through it. As regarded 
the question of the gatekeeper having a 
key which enable Mrs. Prescott and her 
friends to use the gate, he could only 
say that although certain keys were 
issued in former days to some privileged 
persons, the system had been long dis- 
continued, and no keys whatever were 
now issued. He was not aware that 
Mrs. Prescott had special power to use 
the gate, and it was understood that she 
never received a key. 

Lorpv ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
said, that the gatekeeper also kept the 
key of the barrier. Consequently, Mrs. 
Prescott and her friends were the only 
people who could use the gate at all. 

Lorp SUDELEY said, there were 
very few keys in existence, and the Chief 
Commissioner of Works was not aware 
that Mrs. Prescott possessed one, or that 
the gatekeeper opened the gate to those 
who passed the barrier. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart FORTESCUE asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether they will 
object to complete their admirable im- 
provement at Hyde Park Corner by 
opening a second carriage exit close to 
the lodge opposite Apsiey House, as 
there is already a second carriage en- 
trance there for the westward traffic; 
or, still better, making that a second 
carriage entrance, and the present second 
carriage entrance an exit on account 
of the rule of the road? He congratu- 
lated the Government on the great im- 
provement which they had effected ; and 
he hoped they would complete that im- 
provement by providing a second car- 
riage exit, for which there was ample 
room. There was space for a carriage 
way of 10 feet wide, like those through 
the three arches, with a footway on one 
side, ‘< 

Eart CADOGAN said, he cordially 
joined with the noble Earl in his con- 
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gratulation of the Government upon the 
admirable and substantial improvement 
they had effected at Hyde Park Corner, 
and in the suggestion which he had 
made; but he would like to embrace 
that opportunity of asking the noble 
Lord whether the Chief Commissioner 
of Works contemplated taking any steps 
to obviate the congestion of traffic be- 
tween Hamilton Place and Piccadilly ? 
Now was the time when such steps could 
be taken by the Department, either by 
widening Piccadilly or by some other 
means; and without this were done the 
improvement which had been made 
would be inadequate. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH asked whether 
the Government would postpone their 
decision in reference to the final disposi- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington’s statue 
until after the Notice on the Paper—but 
without a date—by the noble and gallant 
Lord (Lord Strathnairn) should have 
been disposed of, as the noble and gal- 
lant Lord was a great authority on the 
subject ? 

Tne Eart or REDESDALE (Cuaarr- 
man of Commitress) said, that the Notice 
had recently been placed on the Paper 
for Thursday. 

Lorpv SUDELEY: The question of 
making a second carriage exit from 
Hyde Park, opposite Apsley House, has 
been for some time under the considera- 
tion of the Office of Works. They have 
also received a very large number of 
other suggestions and recommendations, 
some practical and some very unpracti- 
cal. The First Commissioner does not, 
however, propose to make any other 
alteration at Hyde Park Corner until 
sufficient experience has been obtained 
during the next few months of the result 
of the great alteration and improvement 
which have lately been carried out. In 
any case it would be necessary to obtain 
further money, and no additional Vote is 
intended to be taken this year. As re- 
gards the congestion of Hamilton Place, 
it is, no doubt, perfectly true that some 
accumulation of traffic exists there; but 
the noble Earl must admit that it is 
considerably less than it was before 
Hyde Park Corner was thrown open. 
The First Commissioner is watching the 
subject very carefully, though he does 
not see his way to make any proposal at 
present. The congestion might be very 


considerably altered if the Metropolitan 
Board of Works were to see their way 
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to open another through route from the 
north to Piccadilly. ‘There are at present 
only two, and a large portion of the 
traffic is thrown on to Hamilton Place. 
As the Notice on the subject of the 
Duke of Wellington’s statue is coming 
before your Lordships on Thursday, I 
will defer my remarks upon it till that 
day. 
3 House adjourned at Five o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 28th May, 1883. 


MINUTES. ]—Suprty—considered in Committee 
Crviz Service Estrmates— Class I.—Pvustic 
Works snp Bvui.pines, Votes 15 to 18a. 

Resolutions [May 24] reported. 

Private Bri (by Order)— Withdrawn—Dudley, 
Sedgley, and Wolverhampton Tramways *. 
Pustic Birts—Ordered—First Reading—Regis- 

try of Deeds (Ireland) * [202]. 

Committee—Constabulary and Police (Ireland) 
(Pay and Pensions) [171]—nr.p. 

Considered as amended—Pier and Harbour Pro- 
visional Orders * [147]. 

Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders * [153]; Poor Law Con- 
ferences * [187], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—co-0.o- — 

INDIA — CEYLON — PRIVILEGE OF 
FRANKING LETTERS—THE BISHOP 
OF COLOMBO. . 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the Governor of Ceylon 
has in compliance with the Despatch of 
the Earl of Derby of the 26th January, 
1883, republished a list of the Govern- 
ment officers in Ceylon having the pri- 
vilege of franking letters and omitting 
therefrom the name of the Bishop of 
Colombo; and, if not, if he will inform 
the House why the directions of the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies have 
been disregarded ; and, whether it is the 
intention of the Secretary of State to 
allow any further delay in carrying out 
his instructions ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The new 
list of the Government officers in Ceylon 
having the privilege of franking was 
published and issued at Colombo on the 
20th of April. 
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TRELAND—STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he can state how far the re- 
commendations of the Local Government 
Board, as stated in their Letter of the 
18th November, 1882, addressed to the 
Trish Government, have been carried 
out as to the limiting of each party of 
emigrants to a number not exceeding 
fifteen families in each ship, and as to 
the emigration of whole families at a 
time, and the appointment of suitable 
agents, male and female, at the ports of 
embarkation and reception; and, if he 
will cause weekly Returns to be pre- 
pared, showing the rate at which the 
people are being assisted to emigrate, 
and the districts from which they come? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, thehon. Mem- 
ber quotes from a letter written in the 
earlier stages of the proceedings. Later 
experience showed that it was neither 
practicable nor necessary to limit each 
party of emigrants, as proposed, to 15 
families. Shipping Companies sent their 
vessels out of the ordinary route to en- 
able emigrants to embark conveniently, 
and it could not be expected that they 
would do this for the conveyance of 
small parties. The contemplated neces- 
sity for the limitation of numbers has 
been obviated, in consequence of the ar- 
rangements made that no persons should 
be allowed to go to the United States 
except those who could show that they 
had there friends in a position to assist 
them. The other proposed arrangements 
—namely, as to emigration by families 
and the appointment of agents—have 
been carried out. I am informed that 
it would be very inconvenient to have 
weekly Returns prepared as suggested, 
as the time of all persons engaged in 
the emigration work is fully occupied, 
and they find it difficult to keep pace 
with the duties already devolving on 
them. I have, however, numerical Re- 
turns prepared, which will show the 
state of the case up to the present time. 


INDIA—CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the telegraphic account 
of the proceedings of the Legislative 
Council of Calcutta on ‘‘Mr. Lbert’s 
Bill,” which was furnished to the Eng- 
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lish Press through Mr. Reuter’s agency, 
was authorised and its transmission di- 
rected by the Government of India; 
whether the expense of transmission 
was defrayed out of the revenues of 
India ; and, whether, if it was so autho- 
rised, there will be any objection to lay 
it upon the Table of the House, so that 
it may be compared with any fuller re- 
ports since received ? 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the summary of the Debate in 
the Legislative Council on Mr. Ilbert’s 
Native Jurisdiction Bill, which was tele- 
graphed by Reuter’s Agency on 12th 
March, was supplied to the Agency and 
its transmission paid for by the Indian 
Government; whether several or most 
of the speeches in opposition to the Bill, 
including those of General Wilson and 
the Lieutenant Governor, were either 
entirely omitted or inadequately re- 
ported, while those made in support of 
the Bill were reported at much greater 
length ; whether Reuter’s Agent at Cal- 
cutta, who sent it, now states that the 
report ‘‘ was sent on account of Govern- 
ment as an exposition of their views ;” 
and, whether he will cause to be printed 
and laid upon the Table of the House 
an inadequate and impartial report of 
the Debate in question ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, reference 
having been made to the Viceroy, he 
has replied that the telegraphic accouat 
of the debate of March 9 on the Juris- 
diction Bill was authorized, and its trans- 
mission paid for by the Government of 
India, in the same manner as the tele- 
graphic summary of the Budget State- 
ment. There is no objection to laying 
a copy of the telegram on the Table. 
The full Report of the debate has been 
received, and will be presented to-day. 
Perhaps the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Wigtonshire will accept this as an 
answer to his Question also. 
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POOR LAW—CASE OF WILLIAM DAVIS. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he has been made aware of the circum- 
stances under which a pauper of the 
name of William Davis, with his wife 
and three children, were removed from 
Plymouth Union to that of Londonderry, 
which place he left fourteen years ago; 
whether it is true that he had resided at 





Plymouth ten years continuously, and at 
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the time of his removal was engaged in 
weekly service, earning 22s. a-week, and 
was the holder of a tenement furnishd 
by himself; that about the Ist of May 
he was ordered to proceed to Ireland ; 
that a few days afterwards, owing to his 
refusal to leave Plymouth, his wife and 
children were forcibly seized by police- 
men and placed on board ship for Dub- 
lin; that the pretence or ground for such 
proceedings was that during two or three 
months absence of Davis from work, in 
hospital owing to ill health early in this 
year, the wife was allowed out-door re- 
lief of 4s. 6d. per week; that this man 
had a pension as a retired gunner in the 
Royal Artillery, in which he served four- 
teen and a-half years, and had a good 
character and possessed two good con- 
duct badges; whether the Plymouth 
guardians could not have recouped 
themselves the small amount of relief 
expended on this family by applying for 
repayment out of Davis’s pension ; whe- 
ther the conduct of the Plymouth magis- 
trates and guardians was legal; and, 
whether he will take any steps open to 
him to prevent a renewal of such pro- 
ceedings under the present Law ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, he wrote a letter on the subject, 
and had received an answer only a few 
hours ago. On acomparison of the ques- 
tion and answer some legal points had 
arisen which would require considera- 
tion; and, therefore, he would request 
the hon. Gentleman to be so good as to 
give a little further time before requir- 
ing a definite answer. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—SUB- 
INSPECTOR SMITH. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether an official inquiry into tho 
alleged misconduct of Mr. Sub-Inspector 
Smith, of Moville, has recently been 
held; and, whether the result of that 
inquiry has been entirely favourable to 
that officer, and goes to prove that he 
has been attempted to be injured on ac- 
count of the faithful performance of his 
duty in the preservation of law and order, 
and in the suppression of illegal proceed- 
ings? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the charges 
against Sub-Inspector Smith were con- 
tained in anonymous letters. He, how- 
ever, courted the fullest inquiry with re- 
gard to them ; and they were searchingly 
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investigated by a Court of Inquiry which 
was sitting with reference to the disci- 
pline of the station. By the finding of 
the Court Mr. Smith was exonerated in 
the fullest and most emphatic terms. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY —SOUI- 
CIDE OF SUB-CONSTABLE COLEMAN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Under what circumstances did an Irish 
policeman named Coleman meet his 
death, on the 18th April 1883? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Sub-Con- 
stable Coleman, of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, committed suicide by cutting 
his throat with his own razor on the 
morning of the 18th of April. It does 
not appear that any reason can be as- 
signed. During the previous month 
he had been somewhat silent and de- 
sponding ; but nothing was observed in 
his conduct to lead his comrades to be- 
lieve that he was insane. 


TREATY OF BERLIN — ARTICLE X.— 

THE VARNA RAILWAY CLAIMS. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he will state if any, and, if 
so, what steps are being taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government with the view of 
carrying out Article X. of the Treaty of 
Berlin, by which the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment was substituted for the Ottoman 
Government in the liability to pay to the 
Varna Railway Company the annual 
subsidy of three and a-half millions 
of francs (£140,000), and which sum, 
guaranteed by Turkey in the original 
concession, is now nearly five years in 
arrear, and amounts to about £670,000 ; 
and, if he will state why the only Article 
of the Treaty of Berlin directly affecting 
British subjects is so long allowed to 
remain in abeyance ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have 
repeatedly urged on the Bulgarian Go- 
vernment the necessity of coming to 
some definite arrangement with a view 
to a settlement of these outstanding 
claims. They are at present awaiting 
the reply of that Government to a pro- 
posal which Her Majesty’s Agent at 
Sofia was instructed to make on the 14th 
of March last, that the whole question 
involving the interpretation of Article 
X. of the Treaty of Berlin should be 
referred to the signatory Powers of that 
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Treaty, and settled in conference by 
their Representatives at Constantinople. 
Mr. Lascelles has also been instructed to 
press that some payment on account 
should be made at once to the Varna 
Railway Company. Some delay has been 
one by recent Ministerial changes at 
ofia. 

Mr. DIXON -HARTLAND asked 
whether the noble Lord was aware that 
a similar answer had been given nearly 
six months ago; and whether the Govern- 
ment would press the payment of the 
money to the suffering bondholders, who 
were nearly starved out, owing to the 
way in which they had been treated ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that he was fully aware of that ; 
but there were great difficulties in the 
way of the Foreign Office. Would the 
hon. Gentleman put the Question again? 

Mr. DIXON - HARTLAND asked, 
how soon should he repeat the Ques- 
tion ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he would communicate with the 
hon. Gentleman. 


PARLIAMENT — ALLEGED CANDIDA- 
TURE OF MR. SUB-COMMISSIONER 
WYLIE. 

Mr. LONG asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he has heard that Mr. Wylie, a 
legal Sub-Commissioner under the Land 
Act, intends to stand at the next Elec- 
tion for an Ulster County, in which he 
was recently employed in the judicial 
reduction of rents ; and, whether he will 
at once ascertain the accuracy of this 
report, and take steps to prevent or dis- 
courage such a grave judicial scandal ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have in 
my hand a copy of a letter written by 
Mr. Wylie to Mr. Commissioner Litton, 
in which he denies in the most absolute 
and emphatic terms that there is or ever 
was any foundation whatever for the 
rumour referred to in this Question. He 
expresses himself warmly at it being 
supposed that he would be capable of 
making use of his judicial position to 
further such an object. The noble Lord 
the Member for Liverpool (Lord Claud 
Hamilton) and the hon. and gallant 
Member for the County of Dublin 
(Colonel King-Harman) will probably 
think this a sufficient answer to the 
Questions on the same subject which 
stand on the Paper in their names. I 


Lord Edmond Fitsmaurice 
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think it is only fair to Mr. Wylie to add 
that this disavowal was quite sponta- 
neous on his part, and was received from 
him several days before Notice of these 
Questions was given; but, as the report 
appeared in the newspapers, no one can 
wonder at the Question having been 


ut. 
z Mr. GIBSON said, that, though the 
answer was satisfactory, he begged to 
give Notice that in Committee on the 
Corrupt Practices Bill he should move a 
provision to make such a thing as that 
referred to in the Question impossible. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—PETI- 
TIONS—FRAUDULENT SIGNATURES. 

Mr. MONK asked the Chairman of 
the Select Committee on Public Peti- 
tions, Whether, considering that the 
Committee have reported to the House 
in their tenth Report of this Session 
that, in the case of no less than twenty- 
eight Petitions on various subjects, 
many of the signatures are in the same 
handwriting, the Committee will take 
the facts into their further consideration, 
with a view to the suggestion of some 
means for preventing for the future 
such breaches of the Orders of the 
House? 

Sirk CHARLES FORSTER: Sir, in 
answer to the Question of my hon. 
Friend, I regret to state that not only 
in the 10th, but also in previous Reports 
during the present Session, the Com- 
mittee on Public Petitions have been 
obliged to notice serious irregularities 
in connection with the signatures to the 
Petitions. The Report to which he more 
specially refers contains. upwards of 
30 cases where the signatures are in 
the same handwriting, with other in- 
formalities, such as signatures on slips 
of paper attached afterwards to the Pe- 
tition. Such facts, no doubt, constitute 
a breach of the Orders of the House, 
which, according to our invariable prac- 
tice, have been set forth in our Reports. 
But in answer to the further Question 
of my hon. Friend as to— 

‘Whether the Committee will take these 
facts into further consideration, with a view to 
preventing for the future such breaches of the 
Orders of the House ? ”’ 

I have to state that, in the opinion of 
the Committee, this is a Question rather 
for the House than for us. Our special 
function is to examine the Petitions to 
see if the Standing Orders have been 
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complied with, and to report to the 
House any infraction thereof. ‘There, 
properly speaking, our duty ends, though 
we are always ready to follow any di- 
rection of the House on the subject. I 
may here remind my hon. Friend that 
in the Session of 1879, in response to 
the general feeling of the House, on be- 
half of the Committee I proposed and 
carried a new Standing Order, providing 
that those names only should be counted 
as to which the addresses of the parties 
signing were given. This. Order has 
been rigorously followed, though it has 
not hitherto answered all our expecta- 
tions in correcting these irregularities. 
Then, again, the House has not un- 
frequently vindicated its privileges, on 
the Report of the Committee as to these 
tainted Petitions, by discharging the 
Order for their lying on the Table, while 
in more serious cases the offenders have 
been visited by severe penal treatment. 
Such an instance occurred in the first 
year of my Office as Chairman of the 
Committee, now nearly 20 years ago. 
I refer to the well-known Azim Jah 
Petition, where a deliberate system of 
fraud and forgery was proved, parties 
having been hired to get up Petitions 
by a payment of so much per sheet, 
and where, after full investigation, the 
offenders were committed to Newgate 
for the remainder of the Session. Cer- 
tainly, if the ancient Constitutional right 
of Petition is not to fall into contempt, 
some further safeguards are required to 
suppress these practices. This would 
necessitate a revision of the Standing 
Orders. Looking to the period of the 
Session, the state of Public Business, and 
to the fact that the pressure of Petitions 
is over for the present, we think that 
further action had better be deferred till 
next Session. My hon. Friend has, how- 
ever, done good service by calling atten- 
tion to the subject; and we will take 
care, meanwhile, that full publicity is 
given to the Rules and Standing Orders 
of the House with respect to Petitions, 
so that all Petition-mongers may be 
warned as to the risks to which they 
expose themselves when they attempt in 
any way to contravene them. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—LIMERICK GAOL. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, notwithstanding that the 
Roman Catholics in the County Limerick 
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Gaol are 90 per cent. of the inmates, 
the governor, chief warder, schoolmas- 
ter, and other high officials are all 
Protestant; and, whether, in consequence 
of the resignation of the governor, 
a remedy will be applied to that in- 
equality ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Gene- 
ral Prisons Board inform me that of the 
18 officers in Limerick Male Prison, 10 
are Roman Catholics; and of the three 
principal officers—namely, the Governor, 
chief warder, and clerk, the two former 
are Protestants. It is impossible to ap- 
point a chief warder who is a Roman 
Catholic ; and I know very well the rea- 
son why. | Cries of “Why?” ] The rea- 
son is, because there is no available offi- 
cer for that position who is disposable 
from any other prison. A Governor has 
not yet been appointed ; but I think it 
will be difficult to make arrangements 
by which the office can be given to a 
Roman Catholic. 

Mr. SYNAN: Can a Catholic school- 
master be appointed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The answer I 
have received does not mention the 
schoolmaster. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman inform the House why there 
are no Officers disposable for promotion 
to the position of chief warder ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The reason is 
that the prisons ranking as first class 
are not very numerous in Ireland; and, 
consequently, the officers available for 
the position of chief warder are not very 
numerous either. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Might I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether Lime- 
rick is a first-class prison at all ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It has been 
made a first-class prison. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
M‘FARLANE. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If the Lord Chancellor has come 
to any decision in the case of Mr. 
M‘Farlane, the magistrate against whom 
a verdict was recently had for blowing 
up his neighbour’s premises with dyna- 
mite ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the trans- 
action referred to took place about three 
years ago. The action against Captain 
M‘Farlane was for assault and trespass. 
The acts complained of were done in the 
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assertion of a right of way through the 

laintiff’s ground, in the course of which 

aptain M‘Farlane blew down a portion 
of a wall and the pier of a gate, which 
he alleged obstructed his right of way. 
The jury found that no assault was com- 
mitted by Captain M‘Farlane. They 
also found that the right of way existed, 
but that it was not substantially ob- 
structed by the pier and wall referred 
to, and they gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with £100 damages. Nothing 
transpired in the hearing of the case to 
warrant the Lord Chancellor in with- 
drawing the Commission of the Peace 
from Captain M‘Farlane. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE — 
THE METROPOLITAN CATTLE 
MARKET. 


Sr SYDNEY WATERLOW asked 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Whether, seeing that the season 
has now arrived when the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market is generally largely at- 
tended by buyers from the South Coast 
watering places, and in view of the 
largely increased supply of live stock 
now coming from Canada (probably 
more than in any former year), it is not 
possible to place that market upon the 
same footing as the other large cattle 
markets in Liverpool, Manchester, Wake- 
field, &c. ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, I am sorry to 
say, in the present unfortunate preva- 
lence of foot-and-mouth disease in the 
country, the Privy Council do not deem 
it expedient to remove the restriction on 
the movement of cattle out of the Metro- 
_ which have been exposed in the 

etropolitan Cattle Market. It has 
happened that on each occasion when 
the restrictions have been modified, and 
animals have been allowed to be re- 
moved, though only for the purpose of 
slaughter, and then only by licence, that 
diseased animals have been moved into 
the country. 


CHILI AND PERU—TREATY OF PEACE, 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can furnish the House 
with any information respecting the 
Treaty alleged to have been completed 
ag the Governments of Peru and 

lit 
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Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE;: 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have 
reason to believe that the news which 
has recently appeared of the conclusion 
of a Convention between the Chilian 
Government and General Iglesias is cor- 
rect; but they have no official intelli- 
gence. As, however, the authority of 
General Iglesias is not undisputed, it 
would be premature to assume that the 
Convention will lead to the restoration 
of peace between Chili and Peru. 


BOROUGH BOUNDARY COMMISSION 
(IRELAND)—THE REPORT. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
When it is proposed to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Borough 
Boundary Commissioners (Ireland), as 
embodied in their Report issued last 
Session ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I can give 
no pledge on this subject. Having re- 
gard to the intricacy of the interests in- 
volved, the pressure of Public Business 
has been too great to allow the matter 
being taken up this year; but the Go- 
vernment hope to be able to consider it 
carefully before next Session. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BELFAST 
WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Ohief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true that recently a female officer 
in the Infirmary Department of the Bel- 
fast Workhouse was detected in the act 
of concealing a pauper wardsman of that 
institution in her bedroom for immoral 
purposes ; if so, whether, on the matter 
being reported to the guardians by the 
master, they took any steps to repri- 
mand the female in question, or to dis- 
continue her services ; and, whether he, 
as a member of the Local Government 
Board, will undertake to have the sys- 
tem adopted by some unions, of em- 
ploying pauper labour, discontinued, in 
order to prevent a repetition of such 
scandals, and, in this particular in- 
stance, undertake to have the officer 
referred to disqualified from holding 
any position of emolument under the 
Poor Law Board ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is the 
case that a few weeks ago a pauper in- 
mate of Belfast Workhouse was found 
secreted in the room of one of the nurses, 
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who at once left the employment of the 
Guardians and sent in her resignation. 
The woman having resigned, nothing 
further can be done; but her conduct 
has been noted in case she should seek 
employment again in the Belfast or any 
other Union. The Local Government 
Board do not think that the employment 
of paupers as wardsmen and wards- 
women can be wholly discontinued, 
especially in large workhouses like Bel- 
fast; and the fact of one irregularity 
having occurred would not justify a 
change in the management of work- 
houses, which would entail a large ex- 
penditure in the salaries of additional 
subordinate officers. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE— 
THE ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 


Mr. HENEAGE asked the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House, a 
Copy of the Case on which a legal opi- 
nion was taken by the Privy Council as 
to the powers of the Government under 
the Act to prohibit the importation of 
cattle from Foreign Countries where 
there is reason to believe foot and mouth 
disease exists, and which was mentioned 
by Lord Carlingford in his reply to the 
deputation from the Oentral and Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Agriculture ? 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Whether the Privy Council is prepared 
to lay down any rule of action in respect 
of the powers vested in the Department 
by the Act of 1878 for prohibiting the 
importation of live animals from Coun- 
tries where contagious diseases prevail ; 
for instance, whether the Privy Council 
will put in force its powers after one 
cargo of animals has been landed af- 
fected with foot and mouth disease; 
and, if not so prepared, whether he will 
state how many diseased cargoes will be 
admitted before the Department takes 
the same action as it did in prohibiting 
importation from Portugal, Spain, and 
France ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he should also 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
Whether it is not the case that the Privy 
Council had undoubtedly power, under 
Section 35 of the Act of Henry VIIL., 
by General or Special Order, as they 
may see fit, to prohibit the landing of 
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animals from any specified country what- 
ever? 

Mr. DODSON: Certainly, Sir; in 
answer to the first Question, I have to 
say that no case was stated by the Privy 
Council. The legal opinion referred to 
by Lord Carlingford to the deputation 
was the opinion of the Lord Chancellor, 
whom he had consulted. The Lord Chan- 
cellor repeated that opinion on April 16, 
and it will be found in the Reports of 
the Proceedings of the House of Lords. 
The existence of a power to prohibit im- 
portation from time to time from speci- 
fied countries in the case of any conta- 
gious disease exists has not been doubted. 
That power, indeed, has been exercised 
against France; and I may inform the 
hon. Member that although France, in 
consequence of the action taken by the 
Privy Council, has recently informed 
us that she has adopted stringent pre- 
cautionary regulations, we are about to 
renew that prohibition—at all events, 
until we see these measures fairly estab- 
lished and in working order. Prohibi- 
tion is enforced against the importation 
of cattle from Germany; and we are 
now in communication with the Ger- 
man Government respecting the impor- 
tation of sheep from that country. In 
answer to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. 
Howard), I have to say that the Privy 
Council have no power to lay down 
one General Rule prohibiting or regu- 
lating the importation of animals from 
all countries in which contagious disease 
prevails. The powers conferred by 
Section 35 of the Act have been exer- 
cised from time to time as regards speci- 
fied foreign countries and parts of foreign 
countries; and, as I have just shown, 
the Privy Council propose to exercise 
those powers as circumstances may ren- 
der necessary. I should wish to add, for 
the assurance of hon. Members inte- 
rested, that after the recent attack of 
foot-and-mouth disease, which entailed 
such heavy losses on the country, the 
Privy Council are more than ever alive 
to the necessity of proceeding with vigi- 
lance and determination in this matter. 


STATE OF IRELAND—POLICE PROTEC- 
TION AT RATHFALAND, CO. CLARE. 
Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will state why the police hut 
erected and the constables stationed for 
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upwards of nine months, at Rathfaland, 

ewmarket on Fergus, county Clare, 
have not yet been removed; if Mr. 
Denis O'Neill, for whose protection 
they were provided, has repeatedly de- 
clared to the authorities that he requires 
no such protection, and requested their 
removal as a useless and heavy burden 
upon a peaceable locality; if it is a fact 
that not only this district but also the 
surrounding places have been free from 
serious crime within the time which has 
elapsed since the erection of said hut; 
and if, bearing in mind the peaceful 
character of the neighbourhood and the 
cordial feelings which exist between 
Mr. O’Neill and the inhabitants of the 
locality, immediate orders will be given 
to remove both hut and police ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is the case 
that Mr. O’Neill states that the police at 
Rathfaland are not required for his pro- 
tection. However, they do not appear 
to be there for that special object. I 
am informed that they are stationed 
there for the general preservation of the 
peace of the district, and that their pre- 
sence is considered necessary to secure a 
continuance of the peaceable conditions 
now prevailing. The hon. Member is 
mistaken in supposing that the cost is 
charged upon the locality. 


JAMAICA AND THE LEEWARD ISLANDS 
—THE COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 
Captain PRICE asked the Under 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

What is the composition of the Com- 

mission of Inquiry which, as has been 

stated, was examining into the question 
of free representation in the Island of 

Jamaica; and, what are its instructions, 

when did it commence its labours, and 

when may its Report be expected ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
Commission of Inquiry consisted of 
Colonel Crossman, R.E., and Mr. Baden- 
Powell as Commissioners, with Mr. 
Harris, of the Colonial Office, as Secre- 
tary. Under their instructions they 
were to inquire into the public revenues, 
expenditure, debts, and liabilities of the 
Islands of Jamaica, Grenada, St. Vin- 
cent, Tobago, St. Lucia, and of the Lee- 
ward Islands. They commenced their 
work on the 6th of January in Jamaica. 
They have recently arrived home, and 
it is anticipated that their Report will 
be completed before the end of next 
month. 


Mr. Kenn y 
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EGYPT—TOULBA PASHA. 


Sirk WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether a Petition has been 
forwarded to him by the Governor of 
Ceylon from Toulba Pasha, praying Her 
Majesty’s Government to change the 
place of residence assigned to him by 
Her Majesty’s Government, in accord- 
ance with his parole given to Lord 
Dufferin in December last; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government intends 
to grant the request ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the Petition has been received, and 
it was proposed to Toulba that he should 
proceed to the Cape of Good Hope under 
the same conditions as those under 
which he resides in Ceylon. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have, however, been 
informed by telegram that Toulba has 
declined the offer ; but they have not yet 
received the Governor’s despatch stating 
the reasons for Toulba’s refusal. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SEC. 12—CASE OF 
JOHN O'CONNOR. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether Mr. John O’Connor, 
who had recently been imprisoned in 
Cork for refusing, at the secret inquiry, 
to give evidence outside the scope of the 
offence set forth in the summons, was on 
a few days after his release arrested in 
Tralee, where he had been on commer- 
cial business, and whether he was again 
on the following day arrested in Lis- 
towel; whether the policeman who ar- 
rested him in the latter place alleged 
that Mr. Q’Connor was a suspicious 
stranger, and whether Mr. O’Connor 
pointed out that he was in the habit of 
visiting the town for the pact eight years, 
while the constable in question was only 
a short while in the locality ; whether 
the police on each of these occasions in- 
sisted upon searching Mr. O’Connor’s 
trunks, and so spoiled two of his busi- 
ness days; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will give Mr. O’Connor any com- 
pensation for this loss of his time? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Mr. O’Con- 
nor was arrested at Tralee, and again at 
Listowel. He was searched. The only 
luggage searched was a small hand bag. 
He had no trunks with him. He wasin 
custody 40 minutes on one occasion and 
20 minutes on the other. It does not, 
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therefore, seem probable that two busi- 
ness days were spoilt. The arrest at 
Listowel was under the 12th section of 
the Prevention of Crime Act, which 
relates to suspicious strangers. Mr. 
O’Connor has been, I believe, in the 
habit of visiting most of the towns in 
Kerry; but he was not known to the 
Sub-Inspector at Listowel, who has been 
stationed there for the past six months. 


THEIRISH LAND COMMISSION—KERRY 
SUB-COMMISSION. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that cases listed 
for hearing before the Kerry Sub-Land 
Commission so far back as November, 
1881, by tenants on the Crosbie Estate, 
have not yet been heard ; whether those 
cases stood on the list in January last 
as numbers 74, 75, 76, 77, and 78, but 
at the recent sitting of the Commission, 
held in the present month, were placed 
back on the list to numbers 106, 107, 
108, 109, and 110, and consequently did 
not come on for hearing; whether he 
can explain why those cases were placed 
so far back on the list as not to come 
before the Commission; whether it is 
true that, in some of those cases, the 
rent was increased as late as 1880, and 
whether this increased rent is still de- 
manded; and, if so, whether, in the 
event of those tenants failing to pay any 
time before their cases are heard, they 
are liable to lose their holdings ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners inform me that no cases 
listed for hearing before the Kerry Sub- 
Commission so far back as 1881 remain 
unheard, but that there are cases which 
were lodged at that time still undisposed 
of. The facts as to the adjournment and 
re-numbering of certain cases are as 
stated, the reason of the change in the 
numbers being that all the earlier cases 
on the April list were cases adjourned 
from previous sittings. No cases were 
taken out of their turn. The Commis- 
sioners cannot say whether the rent in 
any of these cases had been raised in 
1880, as the cases have not yet been in- 
vestigated. The tenants are liable for 
the old rent until judicial rents are fixed. 
_Mr. HARRINGTON: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether Mr. Cros- 
bie on the last occasion, by having his 
name changed, succeeded in getting his 
cases postponed ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: I have no ob- 


jection to inquire into the matter. 


SALE OF CROWN LANDS (IRELAND)— 
MARYBOROUGH HEATH. 


Mr. GORST (for Lord Ranpo.tra 
Cuurcuitt) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the following paragraph in the 
‘‘ Leinster Gazette : ”’— 

‘‘ The Authorities have apparently conceived 
the notion of selling the great Heath of Mary- 
borough. They have, through the Inland Re- 
venue Department, instituted inquiries as to 
the probability of the adjoining owners and 
occupiers becoming purchasers if the common 
were to be offered in small lots; ”’ 


and, if there is any foundation for the 
statement contained in the above para- 
graph; and, if so, whether the Crown 
is prepared to show a title to Mary- 
borough Heath? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I have to say, 
Sir, that the Crown has not conceived 
the notion of selling Maryborough Heath, 
neither has it instituted inquiries as to 
the probability of the adjoining owners 
and occupiers becuming purchasers. 


EGYPT—HASSAN BEY SADYK. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether Hassan 
Bey Sadyk, whose appointment as 
Governor of Sanaar is announced 
in the Egyptian Gazette, is the same 
person who was under the orders of 
Omar Pacha Tufti, the Governor of 
Alexandria, on June 11th, when the 
massacre in that town occurred ; and, if 
so, whether he has ever been placed on 
his trial ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Hassan Bey Sadyk was Sub-Prefect 
of Police at Alexandria on the 11th of 
June last. Sir Edward Malet informs 
Lord Granville that no charge has been 
made against Sadyk, and that he has, 
consequently, not been put upon his 
trial. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION)—REFORM 
OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. 


Mr. GORST (for Lord Ranpotpx 
CuurcuItt) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are taking 
any steps to remedy the Criminal Pro- 
cedure in Egypt, under which an accused 
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man is not allowed to bring witnesses 

for the defence before the Court, nor 

even to appear himself; and if, in the 

meantime, any measures are being taken 

to ensure fair trials throughout Egypt 

pending the institution of the New Law 
ourts ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the procedure adopted in Egypt in 
criminal cases is that of the French 
Qode; and I have already pointed out 
that this Code does not prevent the 
prisoner bringing witnesses for his de- 
fence before the Court, or appearing 
himself at the trial. The laws, how- 
ever, relating to criminal procedure in 
the Native Courts of Egypt are under- 
going revision at the present time; and 
the services of Sir Benson Maxwell have 
been engaged by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to assist them in this task. 

Mr. GORST asked if the noble Lord 
meant it to be understood that the 
— prisoners now to be tried would 

e tried under the law of the French 
Code ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that they would have the fullest 
power to call witnesses at the trial. The 
objections made the other day only ap- 
plied to what was known as the ‘in- 
struction,” as distinct from the trial 
itself. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
noble Lord whether Mr. Mark Napier 
had not complained that prisoners would 
not be allowed to call witnesses ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that he did not think that Mr. 
Mark Napier’s statement was so care- 
fully written as it might be, if he might 
say so of a man of known ability. He 
did not think that Mr. Napier intended 
to imply that the prisoners would be 
gala from calling witnesses at the 
trial. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—FEES TO 
COUNSEL. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Return specifying 
the fees paid to each of the Counsel for 
the Crown for their services at the late 
Commission in Green Street, together 
with the fees paid to Counsel assigned 
for the prisoners ; and, whether he will 
furnish a Return of the sums paid or 
intended to be paid to Crown witnesses 
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in Ireland, in respect of trials at the last 
five Commissions in Green Street ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I find, on 
inquiry at the English Public Offices, 
that it has not been a custom to give 
returns of the fees paid to counsel ; and 
the Government cannot consent to do 
it in this case. A Return of the sums paid 
to witnesses cannot be granted. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman adhere to his determination 
when I tell him that, according to good 
information I have received, the fees 
paid to the Attorney General for Ireland 
were a retainer of £1,200 and a re- 
fresher of £150? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked if 
the Chief Secretary would admit or deny 
the statement in the newspapers that 
day that one informer, named Farrell, 
had received no less than £1,000? 


[No replies were given to these Ques- 
tions. } 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE CON- 
STABULARY. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether buckshot ammunition has been 
supplied to a man named Michael Fitz- 
gerald by Constable Egan, of Longhill 
station, county Limerick, at the public 
expense; and, whether licences for fowl- 
ing pieces to protect their crops are re- 
fused to the surrounding farmers ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that there is no foundation for the state- 
ments made in this Question. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
to state the result of his inquiries respect- 
ing the statement that policemen were 
employed in ploughing an evicted farm 
on the estate of Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald 
at Tullyglass, courity Limerick, and 
whether such employment has his sanc- 
tion ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that no policemen have been employed 
in this case. Perhaps the hon. Member 
has definite information that he would 
give me? 


PAPAL SEE— DIPLOMATIC COMMUNI- 
CATIONS WITH THE VATICAN—MR. 
ERRINGTON. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 

Under Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs, If Lord Granville has written a 
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letter to Mr. Errington, expressing satis- 
faction at the success of his representa- 
tions to the Vatican respecting the state 
of affairs in Ireland ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; nosuch letter has been written. 
I am asked by Lord Granville to add 
that, in answer to the Question put to 
me by the hon. Member on Thursday, I 
was directed by him to state that he had 
sent no letter of congratulation to Rome. 
By that Lord Granville meant to convey 
that he had sent no letter of congratula- 
tion to Mr. Errington, who is in Rome, 
or to anybody else. He wished me to 
express his regret that, from the fact of 
the answer having been more compre- 
hensive than the Question, any trouble 
should have been given to the House. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask the noble Lord, whether 
any Correspondence has taken place on 
public affairs connected with the Vati- 
can between Lord Granville and Mr. 
Errington ; and, if so, whether such Cor- 
respondence has been deposited in the 
official archives of the Department, or 
whether it is of a private character, and 
has not been deposited in the official 
archives for the information of future 
Secretaries of State? If the noble Lord 
cannot answer the Question now I will 
give Notice of it. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I will ask my hon. Friend to give Notice 
of the Question. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
MODEL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any communications, in the 
nature of advice or instructions, has 
passed between the Lords of the Trea- 
sury and the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, as to the future 
application of that portion of the Vote 
in Supply for National Education hither- 
to used in support of model schools, and 
suggesting less expenditure thereon in 
future, in order to have funds to carry 
out certain intended arrangements for 
separate denominational training of 
teachers; and, if so, whether he will 
lay upon the Table a Copy of any such 
communications ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case, 
Sir, that the Treasury, in a letter to the 
Commissioners of National Education, 
threw out a suggestion that one source 
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of economy might be the gradual con- 
version of the model schools into na- 
tional schools. The Commissioners, 
having considered this suggestion, passed 
a Resolution to the effect that, in their 
opinion, it would be highly injudi- 
cious to interfere with so important an 
element in the national system of edu- 
cation as the model schools, and that it 
would tend to embarrass the inaugura- 
tion of the proposed training colleges. 

Mr. LEWIS: Am I to understand 
that the Government have an objection 
to lay on the Table a Copy of the com- 
munication ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir; I 
think it would be extremely inconve- 
nient te lay on the Table Oorrespond- 
ence between the Treasury and other 
Public Departments. 

Mr. LEWIS: I beg to give Notice, 
in view of the widespread interest on 
this subject in Ireland, that I shall 
move for a Copy of this Correspond- 
ence. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: May I 
ask whether the new training colleges 
will be treated like the Marlborough 
Street Schools ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The subsidy 
paid to training colleges in Ireland 
will be of precisely the same terms as 
the subsidy paid in England and Scot- 
land. I believe the money will be paid 
out of this year’s Votes. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: My 
Question was not whether new training 
colleges would be treated like training 
colleges in England and Scotland; but 
whether they would be treated in the 
same way as the existing training col- 
leges in Dublin ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I think the hon. 
Gentleman had better ask the Question 
somewhat in detail. I do not know 
whether he refers to Lancaster Build- 
ings. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I will 
put the Question on the Paper. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE INDIAN MEDICAL 
SERVICE—JUNIOR MEDICAL OFFI- 
CERS. 

Mr. LEAMY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, If his attention 
has been called to the grave cause for 
dissatisfaction given to the junior mem- 
bers of the Indian Medical Service by 
the enormous per centage of them at 
present on “‘ unemployed pay”; if the 
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‘‘unemployed pay ” of a surgeon in the 
Indian Medical Service, namely 286. 10 
rupees per month, is not the lowest 
scale of pay awarded to any commis- 
sioned or covenanted officer in the In- 
dian service; and, if the Government 
intend to take any ; and, if so, what steps 
to remove this grievanve, and to fulfil 
the terms of the printed conditions upon 
which men have been induced to enter 
the service ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The attention of 
the Secretary of State has been called 
to the exceptionally large number of 
junior medical officers in India, drawing 
what is called unemployed pay. This 
is due partly to the unusually small 
number of medical officers at present 
absent from India on furlough; partly 
to the large number of young officers 
admitted to the Service consequent on 
the Afghan War ; and partly to the re- 
cent reduction of 22 Native regiments, 
with the consequent reduction of the 
medical staff attached to regiments. The 
unemployed pay of a surgeon in the 
Indian Medical Service is not the lowest 
awarded to any covenanted or commis- 
sioned officer in the Indian Service. An 
unemployed lieutenant would draw 256 
rupees a-month; while an unemployed 
surgeon, if under five years’ service, 
would draw 286 rupees; or, if over five 
years’ service, 304 rupees a-month. The 
present difficulty is being met by a large 
decrease in the number of appointments, 
there having been 18 for last year and 
13 for this; as compared with 39 and 
49 for the two preceding years. The 
published conditions under which offi- 
cers accept employment in the Indian 
Medical Service are accurately fulfilled. 


Egypt— 


PROSECUTION OF OFFENCES ACT, 1879 
—THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC PRO. 
SECUTIONS—THE REGULATIONS. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Copy of the Regu- 
lations prescribed for the Director of 
Public Prosecutions under ‘“‘ The Pro- 
secution of Offences Act, 1879?” 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
believe, Sir, that the Papers were pre- 
sented in 1880; but I am afraid, by 
some oversight, they were not printed. 

Mr. GORST: Will the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman undertake that the 
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Vote for the Public Prosecutor shall not 
be taken until the information required 
is given? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT was 
understood to say that the House should 
be supplied with the information re- 
quired. 


METROPOLIS — OBSTRUCTIONS IN 
MAIN THOROUGHFARES. 

Mr. GREGORY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Who is responsible for the present state 
of the centre of London, and for the in- 
habitants being deprived of the use of 
the main thoroughfares at a time of 
year when they are more required ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
afraid, Sir, I can give no other answer 
than that the responsibility rests with 
the present system of the government of 
London. 


NAVY—EXAMINATION OF NAVAL 
CADETS (THE “ BRITANNIA”). 

Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether any examina- 
tion of the cadets on board H.M.S. 
‘“‘ Britannia” has been held during the 
past year; and, whether the Reports of 
the Examiners can be laid upon the 
Table before the Vote for the ‘ Bri- 
tannia’’ is asked for ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Sir, the cadets on board the Britannia 
are examined twice a-year; and the 
examinations in non-professional sub- 
jects are conducted by men of position 
in the Universities. It does not seem 
desirable that the Reports of the Exa- 
miners should be laid on the Table, as, 
if this practice was followed, there might 
be less disposition on the part of those 
gentlemen to give to the Board of Ad- 
miralty the benefit of their full and 
frank opinion on the subjects submitted 
to them. 

Mr. GORST gave Notice that when 
the Vote relating to this matter was 
brought forward he should oppose it. 


EGYPT—QUARANTINE. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the fact that ves- 
sels from Bombay have lately been put 
in quarantine by the Anglo-Egyptian 
authorities, although these vessels have 
clean bills of health and have no illness 
on board ? 
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Sir, the International Quarantine Board 
referred to by the hon. Member is not 
Anglo-Egyptian, but is composed of the 
delegates of the different nations inte- 
rested. In consequence of the com- 
plaints received from various shipping 
firms in this country, Sir Edward Malet 
was instructed to protest against the 
detention of ships bound to ports of the 
United Kingdom with clean bills of 
health, and they are now allowed to 
ass through the Canal without delay. 
he general question of quarantine in 
Egypt is receiving the earnest attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE INDIAN ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
there is any truth in the report that has 
appeared in the newspapers to the effect 
that, as the number of men required to 
complete the Indian Establishment is 
9,000 men, it is proposed to offer a 
bounty of £10 to time-expired men as 
an inducement to extend their service 
for 12 years with the colours ; and, whe- 
ther it is further proposed to extend the 
same terms to time-expired men at 
home, and to reduce the standard of 
the Guards from 5ft. 8in. to 5ft. 7in. 
and the chest measurement from 3éin. 
to 34in. ? 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER: Sir, in the 
absence, through illness, which I much 
regret, of the Secretary of State for 
War, perhaps I may be allowed to 
answer the Questions of the noble Lord. 
The number required to complete the 
Indian Establishment is not 9,000, but 
under 5,000. Communications are taking 
place between the War Office and the 
India Office as to the expediency of 
offering a bounty as an inducement to 
men of between four and six years’ ser- 
vice, now serving in India, to extend 
their Colour service at once to 10 years. 
In reply to the noble Lord’s second 
Question, I may say that it is not pro- 
posed to extend the same terms to time- 
expired men at home. In reply to the 
third Question of the noble Lord, I have 
to say that the standard height for the 
Foot Guards has been already reduced 
from 5 feet 8 inches to 5 feet 7 inches; 
and the alteration of the chest measure- 
ment applies only to gunners of the 
Royal Artillery. 
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Lorpy EUSTACE CECIL asked if it 
was intended by the Secretary of State 
for War to make any general statement 
on recruiting, and if the statements in 
newspaper reports were founded on 
facts ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, that 
in the course of the Army Estimates the 
Secretary of State for War would, no 
doubt, make a general statement upon 
recruiting. He was unable to answer 
any Questions as to newspaper reports 
without dates, as he did not know to 
what the noble Lord alluded. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL inquired 
whether time-expired men in India had 
been offered a bounty of £5 to rejoin 
for another term with the Colours, and 
had refused ? 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER asked for 
Notice of the Question. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the Indian bounty was to be a 
temporary remedy; and whether it was 
intended to take any other steps to re- 
medy the shortcomings of the short ser- 
vice system ? 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER, in reply, 
said, that, so far as he understood the 
purport of the Question, he had already 
answered it, by saying that further com- 
munications were still pending between 
the War Office and the India Office on 
this subject. 


METROPOLIS—THE COAL AND WINE 
DUTIES—APPLICATION FOR 
RENEWAL. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, before acceding 
to any suggestion for the renewal of the 
Coal and Wine dues, he will consult the 
opinion of the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis who have no direct representation 
in any authority now dealing with these 
funds, and who are unwilling to sanction 
the re-grant to authorities not under 
their own control of taxes producing 
several hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling per annum ? 

Mr. SLAGG asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government, before giving an answer 
to the application for an extension of the 
London Coal and Wine Duties, will take 
into consideration the claims for exclu- 
sion from future taxation of the manu- 
facturers and consumers of coal in the 
towns and places in the “‘ outer area”’ of 
the Metropolis, who though taxed are 
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not represented in the application of the 
tax; and, whether he will receive a 
deputation from those important inte- 
rests ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If he is 
aware that, when the Coal and Wine 
Duties were prolonged in 1867 for the 
purpose of providing moneys for im- 
provements in the Metropolis, a com- 
promise was agreed to by those residing 
outside the area of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, yet liable to the Coal 
and Wine Duties, by which the Duties 
were extended one year in order to free 
the bridges of Staines, Hampton, and 
Kew, and thus in some way compensate 
the outer circle of coal and wine con- 
sumers for the payment of taxes from 
which they otherwise derive no direct 
benefit; and, if he will take into his 
consideration that any attempt to over- 
throw the compromise and understand- 
ing thus arrived at must result in im- 
posing heavy taxation upon communities 
who are neither represented by the 
authority taxing them, nor benefited by 
the taxation imposed ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Carxpers): Sir, my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury has 
asked me to answer these Questions. 
We lately received a deputation from 
the Metropolitan Board and the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London on the subject 
of the renewal of the Coal and Wine 
Duties when they expire in 1889. Some 
points were raised by the deputation 
into which we shall have to inquire; 
but I may say, in general terms, that the 
suggestion appears to us to be altogether 

remature, and that if the Coal and Wine 
Duties should be renewed—as to which 
we have grave doubts—even in a re- 
stricted form, such renewal could only 
follow a decision by Parliament to allow 
the construction by the local authority 
of the Metropolis of some very costly 
communication between the districts 
North and South of the Thames, below 
London Bridge, such as has lately been 
under discussion. Until then, wedo not 
think that the extension of the Coal and 
Wine Dues could be even considered. 
The question of the area within which 
these dues should be leviable would 
have to be seriously considered at the 
same time; and full opportunity will 
be given to those interested to make 
known their views. 


Mr. Slagg 
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Mr. RITCHIE asked, Whether the 
Government would not consider the pro- 
priety of giving some decision as to their 
views, in order that the works below 
London Bridge should either be pro- 
ceeded with or abandoned ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtipers) said, that would 
be putting the cart before the horse. 
Parliament would have first to decide 
whether those extensive works should 
be undertaken ; and then it would be for 
the Government to say whether they 
would advise Parliament to assist the 
local authorities in the particular way 
proposed. 

Mr. RITCHIE gave Notice that on the 
earliest opportunity he would move that, 
in the opinion of the House, increased 
facilities of communication between the 
North and South of the Thames East of 
London Bridge were urgently required. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he will direct such arrangements as will 
enable the Agricultural Holdings (Scot- 
land) Bill to be taken pari passu with 
the Agricultural Holdings (England) 
Bill, or at least such as-will prevent a 
measure of such importance being rele- 
gated to a late period of the Session, 
when the attendance of Members is 
sparse and their energies exhausted ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I cannot 
undertake that the Scottish Bill should 
go pari passu with the English Bill ; and 
I think the hon. Member hardly expects 
that. But, undoubtedly, we shall take 
the best means in our power—as we 
place the two substantially on the same 
footing—to bring it forward at an early 
date, and to insure its having a full dis- 
cussion. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — LIMERICK 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS — STATE- 
AIDED EMIGRATION. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a report in the ‘‘ Cork Herald,” May 
24th, of a meeting of the Limerick Board 
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of Guardians, in which the following 
passages occur :— 


“Several guardians expressed themselves to 
the effect that in the Union district there was, 
owing to excessive emigration, a great paucity 
of labourers, and only the old and infirm seemed 
inclined to remain in the country. The chair- 
man said the emigration from Ireland had as- 
sumed such vast proportions that every five out of 
seven one met now in a village were either old 
orinfirm...... Mr. M‘Inerney. There are 
forty labourers required in my district for drain- 
age, and other works but we can’t get a man. 
Colonel Westropp. In my district it is the 
same. It is impossible to get a labourer ;”’ 


and, whether, in view of the alleged de- 
crease of the labouring population in 
the most fertile districts of lreland, the 
Government will persist in the policy of 
subsidising emigration and disregarding 
the demand for legislation to improve 
the condition of the remaining industrial 
population ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Lime- 
rick Union has not received any grants 
from Government for the purpose of 
assisting emigration. Such emigra- 
tion as has taken place has been spon- 
taneous, and not promoted by public 
funds. There is no reason to believe 
that, in the county of Limerick generally, 
there is any deficiency of labouring men. 
Nogeneral increase in agricultural wages 
has occurred, such as must have followed 
such a deficiency, if it existed. There 
may be particular places where there is 
a scarcity of labour; but such a scarcity, 
in parts of a county circumstanced as 
Limerick is, would afford no reasonable 
ground for discontinuing the assistance 
to emigration in other less favoured dis- 
tricts in Ireland, where the population 
is much too large, and where the emi- 
gration is a very great advantage. 


WEST INDIES (JAMAICA)—EXPORTS 
AND IMPORTS, 1851 TO 1882. 


Carrain PRICE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, If he 
will lay upon the Table of the House a 
Return showing the total Exports and 
Imports of the Island of Jamaica from 
1851 to the present date ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
hon. and gallant Member will find in 
full detail the information which he 
secks in the Statistical Abstract of the 
Colonial and other Possessions of the 
United Kingdom, which is annually laid 
on the Table. 


VOL. COLXXIX. [rxrrv szxtus. ] 
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ARMY—LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
WILBY, 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether compensa- 
tion will be granted to Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Wilby, C.B. for removal from the 
command of the Forces in Ceylon, two . 
years before the completion of the five 
years for which he had been appointed, he 
being then only sixty-two years of age ? 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER (for the 
Marquess of Hartineton): In reply to 
the hon. and gallant Member for Devon- 
port, I have to say that a Royal War- 
rant is under consideration, which will 
provide compensation for any net loss 
sustained by removal from a Staff ap- 
pointment on account of age, as in the 
case referred to. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL. 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, When 
it is proposed to take the Second Read- 
ing of the Parliamentary Elections (Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices) Bill, which 
was ordered to be printed on the 16th 
February ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid, 
Sir, I cannot undertake to answer this 
Question to-day; but I will do so to- 
morrow. 

Mr. LEWIS gave Notice that he 
would ask whether it was the intention 
of the Government to bring in a Bill 
during the present Session to deal with 
what were known as ‘the peccant 
boroughs ?” 


SOUTH AFRICA—HER MAJESTY’S DO- 
MINIONS—POLICY OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 

NOTICE OF MOTION. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : In 
view of the events that have occurred, 
and are still occurring, not merely in 
the Transvaal and Bechuanaland, but 
also in Zululand, Basutoland, and other 
parts of South Africa, forming part of, 
or adjacent to Her Majesty’s Dominions, 
and the statements that have been made 
by the Government, and the manner in 
which Questions on the subject have 
been replied to in this House, I beg to 
give Notice that I will take the earliest 
opportunity of moving— 

“That this House will immediately resolve 
itself into Committee with the view of taking 
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into consideration the condition of Her Ma- 
jesty’s South African Dominions, and the terri- 
tories adjacent thereto.”” 

I will also ask the Prime Minister if he 
can afford me facilities for bringing for- 
ward this Motion? 


Afterwards, 


Mr. GORST gave Notice that, in the 
event of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury fixing a day 
for the discussion of the large question 
of the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in South Africa, he should move 
that the Order of the Day for the debate 
on the minor matter of Bechuanaland 
be discharged. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE “COUNT-OUT” ON 
FRIDAY, MAY 26. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister a Question as to the 
Business to-night; and, at the same time, 
I wish to call attention to what took 
place at the Sitting of the House on 
Friday last. At the beginning of Busi- 
ness on Friday last, I asked the right 
hon. Gentleman what Business was to 
be taken, and drew his attention to the 
fact that no Notice had been given to 
take effective Supply; and, therefore, 
presumed that other Business would be 
taken. I was informed that the Go- 
vernment intended to proceed with the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill; in fact, that 
they were very anxious to go on with that 
measure. We proceeded with the dis- 
cussion of the first Motion that had been 
given Notice of on the Motion to go into 
Committee of Supply. That was dis- 
posed of at an early hour, and there was 
reason to suppose that there would have 
been ample time for the consideration of 
other Business. The House was, how- 
ever, counted out; and, as far as I am 
able to understand, no effort was made 
on the part of the Government to keep 
a House. In view of the many innu- 
endoes and suggestions that are thrown 
out about Obstruction, it is just as well 
that attention should be drawn to this 
subject. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not 
quite understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s mode of proceeding. I suppose 
I must understand his remarks as being 
in the nature of a Question, and that I 
must myself cast them into the form of a 
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Question, though they were rather in the 
nature of a charge. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
meant to ask what Business was to be 
taken to-night. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman did what he seldom does— 
he forgot the object for which he rose, 
With regard to the Business of this 
evening, we propose to go on with 
Supply, and then to proceed with the 
Irish Constabulary Bill. I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to ask whe- 
ther any efforts were made to keep a 
House on Friday. What happened was 
this:—At 8 o’clock I rose to address 
the House on the subject of Armenia, 
The House was counted immediately 
after my rising, and the number pre- 
sent was, I think, a little over 40, of 
whom 18 were Members of the Govern- 
ment—not, I think, a bad proportion ; of 
the remaining 24 or 25, two belonged to 
the Opposition; the other 23 being on 
this side of the House. Under these 
circumstances, I think that is a tolerable 
indication that efforts were made by the 
Government, and that it was their mis- 
fortune, not their fault, if the House 
was counted. I admit that I myself 
left the House at half-past 8. I was 
not, therefore, in the final count; but I 
understand that the number of Members 
present in the final count was 35, of 
whom 16 were Members of the Govern- 
ment. We regretted the count very 
much. We set up Supply a second time 
immediately. The reason why we did 
not put down effective Supply was, be- 
cause we were under a strong impres- 
sion that the Motion of the hon. Member 
for the City of Dublin (Dr. Lyons) would 
be discussed for nearly the whole even- 
ing. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked whether they 
were to understand that the promise of 
the Government to keep a House was 
limited to the attendance of the Members 
of the Government only, or were they 
to understand that the Government had 
no power to obtain 40 supporters when 
they desired to keep a House ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked if it 
would be possible to record the names 
of Members present when the House 
was counted out. If that were done, he 
thought it would be found that some 
Gentlemen who were very fond of talk- 
ing about Obstruction were very often 
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' Mr. GLADSTONE: As to the ques- 
tion of printing the names, that is a mat- 
ter which depends upon the machinery 
of the House, and not on the will of the 
Government. With regard to the Ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie), I do not 
understand that the engagement of the 
Government is confined to official Mem- 
bers; but the hon. Gentleman must 
know that my noble Friend near me 
(Lord Richard Grosvenor) is able to 
bring stronger pressure to bear on offi- 
cial than on non-official Members. My 
noble Friend reported to me on Friday 
night that, from the strong feeling of 
the independent Members, as they are 
called, he should have the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty in keeping a House. 

Mr. GORST wished to point out that 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government had forgotten to answer 
the Question which the Leader of the 
Opposition forgot to put. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has evidently for- 
gotten to listen to my reply. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SEIZURE OF THE “ KERRY 
SENTINEL.” 

Mr. PARNELL wished to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether he 
could give any information to the House 
as to the suppression by the police 
of Mr. Harrington’s newspaper, the 
“Kerry Sentinel,” and the seizure of 
the printing press and other plant con- 
nected with the establishment ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, this being 
the case of a judicial inquiry still pend- 
ing, it is not possible to say very much 
with regard to it; but I think I can say 
enough to answer the natural inquiry of 
the hon. Member. On Sunday, the 20th 
of May, certain notices were posted 
about Tralee of a nature which I do 
not think it necessary for me to bring 
before the House ; but they were notices 
of a most serious and improper nature— 
I might really apply to them much 
stronger epithets—and, if I read only a 
sentence or two from them, they would, I 
am sure, excite a feeling in the House 
of something like horror. [Cries of 
“Read!” ] I do not wish to raise a 
debate on any judicial question—at all 
events, on any points upon which hon. 
Members who raised this question are 


aggrieved ; but the notice was treasonable, 
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and something very like murderous in 
its nature. This notice was, as the au- 
thorities believed, printed in the office 
which published Zhe Kerry Sentinel. 
That office was searched, and the press 
and types which, in the opinion of the 
Government, were the instruments by 
which this notice was printed, were 
seized under the 14th section of the 
Prevention of Crime Act. That section 
ordains that arms, ammunition, papers, 
documents, instruments, or articles sus- 
pected to be used, or to be intended to 
be used, for the purpose of, or in con- 
nection with, any secret association exist- 
ing for criminal purposes when seized 
shall be forfeited to Her Majesty. The 
Government Advisers were clearly of 
opinion that under this section the press 
and type with which they believed the 
notice to have been printed might 
be seized. It must be remembered 
I am not speaking now of this notice, 
as re-printed in Zhe Kerry Sentinel, in 
common with a great many other news- 
papers; but as to the notice itself, with 
regard to its being afterwards posted in 
the neighbourhoed of Tralee, having 
been printed by this press, an operation 
which, in the opinion of the Government, 
constituted nothing less than a crime. 
For this crime they intend to proceed 
against individuals; and if these indivi- 
duals are convicted of having printed 
and posted this notice, I believe it is 
undoubted they will be guilty of a very 
serious crime in the eyes of the law. 
The district is one which is in a very 
critical condition. A very serious at- 
tempt at murder was perpetrated in the 
county within less than 48 hours before ; 
and a document of the nature of that 
which was posted about Tralee consti- 
tutes a crime of a very serious descrip- 
tion indeed. I wish it clearly to be un- 
derstood that it is on suspicion of having 
printed this document for the purpose 
of being posted about, and not because 
The Kerry Sentinel re-printed it as several 
other papers had done, that this seizure 
has taken place. 

Mr. PARNELL: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has explained very clearly, and 
at considerable length, the way in which 
the Government have thought them- 
selves justified in using a particular sec- 
tion of the Crimes Act, the use of which, 
I venture to think, was not at all con- 
templated at the time the Act was passed. 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
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whether, in the event of guilt not being 
brought home to any person in the em- 
ployment of Mr. Harrington, his print- 
ing press will be restored, and compen- 
sation rendered to him by the Govern- 
ment for this destruction of his means 
of livelihood ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Govern- 
ment will undoubtedly feel it their duty, 
in that contingency, to give the matter 
their grave consideration. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the war- 
rant was not issued so far back as the 
9th of April, although he now pretends 
it was issued on the day of the seizure ? 

Me. TREVELYAN: Sir, the warrant 
was issued on the day to which the hon. 
Member refers. It was a perfectly 
regular warrant used for a perfectly 
regular purpose. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: In consequence 
of the nature of the answer, and of the 
extraordinary charge which has been 
made against me as proprietor of the 
paper, Zhe Kerry Sentinel, perhaps the 
House will listen to a few words of per- 
sonal explanation from me. I recognize, 
Sir, as well as the right hon. Gentleman, 
the gravity of the notice which has been 
posted about the town of Tralee, and I 
agree fully with him in condemning it as 
monstrous. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order!’ ] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that if he enters into 
debatable matter he will be doing that 
which is irregular. 
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Mr. HARRINGTON: I admit fully, | 


Sir, that the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman so far has been right; and I 
have no desire whatever to contest the 
description which he has given of the 
notice in question. I will go a little 
further, and say the notice was not only 
of a scandalous character, but that it 
was in itself perfectly absurd, and con- 
tained evidence that it could not have 
been printed at my office. [Cries of 
“Order !’?] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not in Order inthese remarks. If the 
hon. Member desires to bring forward 
the matter, he can do so in the form of a 
substantive Motion with Notice. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: I think there 
is sufficient sense of fair play in the 
House to allow me to make my explana- 
tion. I desire to move the Adjournment 
of the House for the purpose of drawing 
attention to the seizure of Zhe Kerry 
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Sentinel, which I claim to be a matter of 
public importance. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
should bring up. in writing, the definite 
matter of urgent public importance which 
he desires to bring under the notice of 
the House. 

Mr. HARRINGTON, accordingly, 
haying stated the matter in writing, 
asked leave to move the Adjournment 
of the House for the purpose of discuss- 
ing a matter of urgent public importance 
—namely, the seizure of The Kerry Sen- 
tinel newspaper at Tralee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is it the pleasure 
of the House that the hon. Member for 
Westmeath (Mr. Harrington) be now 
heard ? 


Some negative voices having been 
raised— 


Mr. SPEAKER called on those hon, 
Gentlemen who supported the Motion to 
rise in their places. 

And less than 40 Members having 
risen— 

Mr. SPEAKER declared that the 
Question could not accordingly be put. 

Mr. CALLAN: I beg to ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, whether those hon. Mem- 
bers who wish to hear the hon. Member 
for Westmeath cannot now divide the 
House on the Motion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
hon. Member for Louth, I have to say 
that the Standing Order upon this mat- 
ter terminates with these words— 

“ Unless, if fewer than forty Members and not 

less than ten shall thereupon rise in their places, 
the House shall, on a Division, upon Question 
put forthwith, determine whether such Motion 
shall be made.” 
Therefore, if ten Members think proper 
to rise in their places, the matter may 
be determined upon Question put forth- 
with by a Vote of the House. 


A Division being claimed, and 10 
Members having risen— 

Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That such Motion for Adjournment 
be now made.””—( Mr. Harrington.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 137; Noes 
135: Majority 2.—(Div. List, No. 100.) 


Mr. HARRINGTON: Sir, I am 
deeply grateful for being afforded this 
opportunity of making the explanation 
which, if the House had permitted me, I 
should have made earlier, so that it 
might now have been at its ordinary 
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Business. Inthe most emphatic manner 
I wish to agree in the condemnation 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland made of the 
threatening notice posted up on the pil- 
lars in the town of Tralee; and I wish 
furthermore to state that, were Tin my 
place as editor and proprietor of The 
Kerry Sentinel, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman, or any representative of his, 
believing that that document emanated 
from my office, applied to me for the 
necessary facilities to find out its author, 
I should, in the fullest possible manner, 
have placed every facility in his way, 
and would have been deeply grateful to 
the authorities if, having found the 
guilty persons in my office, they weeded 
them out. But the course which the 
authorities have taken isa very unusual, 
and, towards me, a very harsh and un- 
precedented course. Without any com- 
munication whatever with me, or with 
my brother, who conducts my business, 
or my foreman, 50 policemen entered 
my Office, acting under a warrant signed 
six weeks before this threatening notice 
was issued. They seized not only the 
printed copies of my newspaper, but the 
type. They arrested the foreman, they 
turned out of the office every employé I 
had, and sent throughout the Three King- 
doms, if not over the world, the state- 
ment that I was responsible for this scan- 
dalous document. I think in no civilized 
country in the world except Ireland could 
such thingsoccur. I do not believe that 
any person who knows me would concur 
in the infamous allegation that I or any 
person belonging to me could be respon- 
sible for the issue of this infamous docu- 
ment. I will not offend the House 
by reading it; but I might be permitted 
to read two sentences which will show 
that the document was a decoy, issued 
for the purpose of injuring me, or some 
other equally innocent individual, by an 
enemy, and not by one who agreed 
in the so-called sentiments expressed 
therein. The notice in question states 
that a meeting of ‘ Invincibles”” would 
be held in a particular street in the town, 
naming the street and the part of the 
street, and it says—‘‘ Secret drillings are 
going on there.’”’ Does the right hon. 
Gentleman affect to believe, or do the 
police, who moved, I presume, under his 
instructions, believe, that any sane man, 
however criminal, and desirous of at- 
tacking the Government in Ireland, 
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would issue a bond fide notice calling 
a meeting of ‘ Invincibles” at a par- 
ticular place, post it on the pillars of a 
public building, and thus reveal the 
place of meeting to the police? On the 
face of it this notice is absurd. The 
police, when they originally moved 
under the warrant, saw the document 
in type in the newspaper, in which 
they must have seen, too, that the 
editor wrote condemning it. It has been 
said that the notice must have been 
printed in Tralee, because its size cor- 
responded with the width of the columns 
of the local newspapers. But any- 
one acquainted with the technicalities of 
@ printing office knows that type can be 
set up to any width. The Government, 
I believe, seized my paper because they 
saw this document in the newscolumns; 
and when they perceived their mistake, 
although they returned the type first, 
yet, true to that instinct by which they 
persecuted every man in Ireland on 
whom they lay hands, they determined 
not to retrace their steps, and so they 
again seized and carried off everything 
there. Perhaps I am speaking more 
strongly than I ought; but I must say 
that these proceedings by the police are 
not to the credit of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It would have been wiser and more 
creditable to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and it would have better tended to ad- 
vance good government in Ireland, had 
the right hon. Gentleman investigated 
the facts, and visited on the police who 
acted in this manner what censure they 
deserved. This seizure took place on 
Tuesday last. On Wednesday the police 
surrendered to my representative in the 
office the type they had seized ; but they 
went to my writing office and took away 
all my letters, account books, and library. 
For what? Simply because someone 
has been wicked enough, and foolish 
enough—criminal enough, if you will— 
to issue such a notice. Even if the con- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman were 
correct, and that without my cognizance, 
or that of my representative, the docu- 
ment was printed in my office, as might 
have been done by the merest boy in 
the office, is it because I had an un- 
faithful person in my employment that 
the representatives of Her Majesty’s 
Government should come into my office 
and seize everything absolutely which 
belonged to me, carry away my property, 
and blacken my character, which ig 
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dearer to me than anything else? I 
beg to move the Adjournment of the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Harrington.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN: I am bound to 
state that the observations of the hon. 
Member have, to a considerable extent, 
disappointed the expectations which I 
personally, and those who had supported 
the hon. Member’s Motion, had formed 
of the hon. Member’s intention in rising 
to address the House. The suspicions 
of the authorities may have been erro- 
neous—that I do not deny—but, at all 
events, the case is a very doubtful one, 
and I had thought that it had been the 
intention of the hon. Member to make a 
personal explanation in reference to this 
subject. It was in that belief that I and 
others had supported the hon. Member’s 
Motion. The hon. Member, however, 
has certainly gone very much further 
than that in entering into a matter which 
is still before the Courts of Justice. I 
expected from the hon. Member nothing 
more than an assurance that he, as a 
Member of Parliament, disapproved 
strongly of this Notice, and that he 
knew nothing of the matter. Had the 
hon. Member stopped there it was an 
explanation which he might fairly have 
been permitted to make, and I should 
not have regretted the vote I had given 
in favour of his Motion. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: I can assure 
the House that I did not intend to do 
more than the right hon. Gentleman has 
indicated. And I may say that if there 
is to be a judicial investigation of the 
matter, I shall willingly place myself at 
the right hon. Gentleman’s disposal at 
any moment. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: As the hon. 
Gentleman’s intention coincided with 
our expectation of what he would have 
said when he stood up, I hope he and 
his Friends will now allow this debate 
to close, and the Business of the House 
to be proceeded with. The hon. Mem- 
ber has been permitted to say what as 
a Member of Parliament he might be 
fairly expected to say; and any pro- 
longation of the discussion would be 
quite unnecessary and uncalled for. 

Mr. PARNELL: I think my hon. 
Friend could not have done anything 
less than he has done as regards the 
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nature and extent of the remarks which 
he made to the House. It was right 
that he should have expressed his ab- 
horrence of the notice in question, his 
belief that nobody connected with his 
office had had anything to do with its 
publication, and his entire want of any 
knowledge as regards the publication of 
the criminal document. But it was also 
right that my hon. Friend—and I can- 
not help thinking that the House, in 
allowing him permission, acted to some 
extent from this point of view—should 
have an opportunity which is afforded 
by the Rules of the House of protesting 
against an act of the Executive which is 
entirely unprecedented even in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman has informed 
us that a prosecution is going to follow; 
but if we are to go by precedents in 
cases of this kind in Ireland, the 
only prosecution which can purge the 
Government from the consequences of 
their action will be a successful pro- 
secution of my hon. Friend himself. 
No newspaper has ever up till now 
been seized in Ireland without its 
seizure being followed by a successful 
prosecution of the owner to test the 
legality of that seizure. We have not 
been told whether any person is to be 
prosecuted at all; we have not heard 
from the Irish Executive if there is any 
person charged by the local police au- 
thorities with being implicated in the 
publication of this most objectionable 
notice. The right hon. Gentleman only 
informed the House that a judicial 
inquiry was going on. Is my hon. 
Friend to lose his means of live- 
lihood because the Government desires 
to make a judicial inquiry? Cannot 
the Government make a judicial inquiry 
without seizing the printing presses, the 
types, and the library of my hon. Friend 
—without practically suppzessing his 
newspaper, without practically destroy- 
ing his property—property that it has 
taken years of his life, in his humble 
position as a country journalist, to ac- 
quire? Cannot the Government do 
everything necessary to find out the 
authors of this infamous document with- 
out destroying the means of livelihood 
of my hon. Friend, and without doing 
that which renders freedom of the Press 
in Ireland a perfect farce? Now, the 
Government, in passing the Prevention 
of Crime Act, gave a material concession 
with regard to the Press Clauses. The 
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Press Clauses, as they originally stood, 
gave the Lord Lieutenant power to sup- 
press any newspaper he pleased by put- 
ting the editor of such newspaper under 
rule of bail. Subsequently it was con- 
ceded that the Lord Lieutenant should 
issue @ warrant, and give upon that 
warrant some detail of the offensive 
passages. This Press Clause was not 
considered sufficient in the present case. 
If the action of the Government was 
legal, and, no doubt, so extraordinary are 
the clauses of the Crimes Act that they 
can be used in most extraordinary direc- 
tions; but if the action of the Govern- 
ment was legal, it is possible for them 
to seize the printing press and destroy 
the machinery of any newspaper they 
please without going to the trouble of 
observing the provisions of the Statuto 
enacted by Parliament for the purpose 
of curbing newspapers. Now, I wish 
to point out the section of the Act under 
which the Government acted in this case ; 
and I think it must have astonished the 
right hon. Gentleman himself to hear 
that the police authorities had availed 
of this particular section. It is Section 
14, and states that from time to time, 
and so forth— 


“The Lord Lieutenant should have power to 
seize in any proclaimed district any arms, am- 
munition, papers, documents, instruments, or 
articles suspected to be used or intended to be 
used for the purposes of or in connection with 
secret societies or secret associations.”’ 


Now, would anybody in his senses have 
supposed that these powers were to be 
used fur the suppression of newspapers ? 
Seizing type and destroying the means 
of livelihood of members of the com- 
munity. When this Bill—the Crimes 
Bill—was introduced into this House, 
the Home Secretary said this provision 
was to be used for the purpose of dis- 
covering the machinery of murder—the 
crape masks, the pistols, the daggers, 
and the other weapons of crime. We 
were told nothing then about printing 
presses or about public newspapers. 
Now, I would ask the Chief Secretary, 
I would ask any Member of the Irish 
Government in the exercise of eommon 
sense, in the exercise of ordinary judg- 
ment, which, indeed, I must say seems 
to be conspicuously absent from the 
Government of Ireland at the present 
time, to examine this document and say 
whether he thinks the members of any 
criminal secret organization would have 
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printed and published such a notice as 
this? Why, Sir, the place in which the 
conspirators were to meet was published 
for the information of the police by 
these ‘‘Invincible’”’ conspirators. The 
locality indicated for the meeting was the 
very one in which the foreman printer 
of the newspaper lived ; and is it likely, 
if the paper was implicated in the publi- 
cation, that they would throw suspicion 
on the foreman printer by assigning the 
locality in which he lived as the one in 
which these alleged illegal drills were 
to take place? The whole case is tho- 
roughly preposterous. But since it is 
to be the subject of a judicial inquiry, I 
will not discuss it—l would prefer to 
base my contention upon the unprece- 
dented action of the Executive, under a 
section of the Crimes Act, for a purpose 
for which it was never intended to be 
used when the Act was being passed. 
In conclusion, I submit that my hon. 
Friend has fairly made out his case 
against the Irish Executive, and that 
the Irish authorities have grossly abused 
in this instance the powers intrusted to 
them by Parliament for a very different 
purpose. 

Mr. BRODRICK asked the House to 
take note of the purpose for which this 
Motion had been made, and the language 
which had been made use of, and of 
the action which the Government had 
thought right to take in supporting the 
Motion for Adjournment. They had had 
assurances from time to time that under 
the New Rules the Adjournment of the 
House would not be moved except upon 
a matter of urgent public importance. 
Under that name they had had dragged 
before the House a private explanation 
—an explanation which was said to 
be legitimate by the Government; they 
had had an attack on various clauses 
of the Crimes Act—[ ‘‘ No !”” ]|—a distinct 
attack on the police in Ireland, and one 
of the most malicious papers in the 
South of Ireland advertised throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. 
[“Oh!”] It seemed to him 

Mr. HARRINGTON rose to Order, 
and wished to know if the hon. Gentle- 
man was in Order in speaking of a 
newspaper which he had never read as 
a most malicious newspaper ? 

Mr. SPEAKER called upon the hon. 
Member for West Surrey to proceed. 

Mr. BRODRICK, proceeding accord- 
ingly, declared that it was an abuse of 
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the Forms and Privileges of the House 
that they should be called upon to dis- 
cuss at length and prejudge a judicial 
matter such as this was to be. Ifthe 
regular Opposition had taken such a 
course upon so trivial a matter—for the 
hon. Gentleman would have had an op- 
portunity of vindicating himself in the 
ordinary course—they would have been 
charged with being guilty of the grossest 
Obstruction? He submitted whether it 
was desirable that this precedent should 
be set almost at the beginning of the New 
Rules—— 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked whe- 
ther it was in Order for the hon. Gentle- 
man to put such questions to the House, 
and virtually to ask the House to reverse 
the decision which it had come to? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is quite in Order. 

Mr. BRODRICK only wished further 
to say that the Government had assisted 
the House to stultify itself by proceed- 
ing to pass, upon a Division, a Motion 
which less than 40 Members in the 
House had risen to support being brought 
forward. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
agree with the concluding words of the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, 
because it was quite plain that the 
House did intend, by the closing words 
of the Standing Order, to reserve to itself 
such power of deciding whether, upon a 
poms occasion, although 40 Mem- 

ers might not rise in support of the 
Motion, it might not still be proper to 
give to an hon. Member the power of 
speaking upon the Adjournment. But, 
speaking generally of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman, he rose for the purpose 
of saying that he did not at all complain 
of the criticism of the hon. Gentleman 
upon the action of the Government in 
this matter. His right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary and himself had formed 
the best judgment they could in a case 
arising suddenly, one which at the mo- 
ment they thought doubtful, but a case 
in which they thought they were. best 
upholding the general spirit and feeling 
of the House by removing that doubt as 
far as they could. That was the whole 
motive that actuated his right hon. 
Friend and himself. Undoubtedly, when 
the hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. 
Harrington) rose in his place to speak, 
he, for one, distinctly understood him to 
say that he did not rise for any contro- 
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versial purpose, and that he did not 
intend to make a charge against the 
Executive Government, or against any- 
one. They inferred, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that his purpose was to dis- 
claim, on hisown part, imputations which 
might have grown up out of certain re- 
cent circumstances, and which he deemed 
injurious to his character. The exact 
nature of the language which the hon. 
Member used did not allow the Speaker 
to recognize the matter as within the 
limits of personal explanation, and the 
hon. Member thereupon pleaded that he 
ought to be allowed to speak on the Ad- 
journment of the House. He must ad- 
mit, with the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
that he had been somewhat disappointed 
in the result of the course they took ; and 
he would go so far to meet the hon. 
Gentleman who had just animadverted 
upon their proceedings as to say that 
perhaps they should be very cautious 
indeed upon a future occasion. For, un- 
doubtedly, he thought the speech of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), although he had nothing to 
complain of at all in his finding fault 
with the Government, contained nothing 
which justified or warranted a Motion 
for Adjournment. With regard to what 
had been stated by the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork, he might appeal to 
those who thought with him, and ex- 
pressed the hope that they, considering 
the position by which the power of 
making such a speech was required, 
would not, if he might use the expres- 
sion without any disrespect, abuse the 
power which they had obtained. As to 
the hon. Member for Westmeath, he 
made no animadversions upon him, be- 
cause his intention was to limit himself 
to an explanation. He (Mr. Gladstone) 
admitted that they had acted injudi- 
ciously on this point, whether rightly or 
wrongly he knew not ; but they had acted 
in conformity with the very general 
course which the House was always in- 
clined to pursue in a personal matter, 
and even to strain a point on behalf of 
individual Members to enable them to 
place before the House any matter that 
affected their personal character. It was 
only in the interests of general equity 
that he, like his right hon. Friend, asked 
that the debate should not be continued. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had thought that the 
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explanation of the hon. Member for 
Westmeath was to be a personal ex- 
planation he might have made a personal 
appeal to the House, and it would have 
been at once regarded, because the 
House never rejected an appeal of that 
kind, but was always most anxious and 
willing to listen to a personal explana- 
tion. But this case was entirely dif- 
ferent. No one was louder in his cries 
of ‘‘ No!” than the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: f beg pardon, 
Sir. That statement is entirely without 
foundation. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that if he was wrong he was exceedingly 
sorry ; but that was his full belief. At 
any rate, the right hon. Gentleman did 
not rise in his place as he should have 
done. It was an afterthought—after 
the Speaker had stated that the Ques- 
tion would be put—which induced the 
right hon. Gentleman to change his 
mind and his opinion. But he wanted 
to go further than that; and he appealed 
to the Speaker, and also to the right hon. 
Gentleman himself whether, when the 
New Rules were under discussion, it was 
stated that there might be some par- 
ticular case at some particular time when 
10 Members standing up should have 
the opportunity of dividing the House 
—not to be heard, but simply to divide, 
to place on record what their views and 
opinions were with regard to those par- 
ticular circumstances. ‘That, he believed, 
was the understanding of the House at 
. the time, and not that after 40 Members 
had not been found, 10 Members stand- 
ing up should have the full opportunity 
of getting as many Members as they 
could to support them, and reversing the 
decision which the House had originally 
come to. Ifthe Leader of the House led 
them into the position they were then in, 
he did not know where such a course 
might end. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he would 
admit the justice and wisdom of the 
request that the question should not be 
further debated. It should be clearly 
recollected, however, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westmeath, was a new Member, 
and that he was not familiar with the 
Forms of the House. He (Mr. Joseph 
Cowen) thought, in justice to his hon. 


Friend the Member for Westmeath, it | 


should be stated that he had not at first 
any intention of entering into the dis- 
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cussion of a question that was under 
judicial investigation. All he wished to 
do was to make a personal explanation. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
stated the Executive believed that from 
the office of Zhe Kerry Sentinel had been 
issued a publication inciting, not merely 
to treasonable offences, but to murder. 
This was a terrible suspicion for any 
Member of Parliament to labour under ; 
and his hon. Friend desired to state that 
he was the proprietor of the newspaper 
at whose office it was supposed these 
bills had been printed, but that he knew 
nothing of their publication ; that he was 
in London when they appeared ; that he 
had no sympathy with the announce- 
ment; and that, as far as he was abie, he 
would assist the Government in detect- 
ing those who had been instrumental 
in giving publicity to the incriminated 
placard. This was a fair and candid 
statement; and if the House had per- 
mitted the hon. Member to make it, he 
would have done so in a few minutes, 
and the matter would have ended there. 
But the House, in a very unusual way, 
refuse to accord him the privilege it 
accorded on all other occasions to Mem- 
bers who, when their personal honour 
was at stake, asked for an opportunity 
for explanation. It was from the re- 
fusal of this privilege that the Adjourn- 
ment was moved; and during the dis- 
cussion his hon. Frierd had entered at 
more length than he originally intended 
into the case which so nearly concerned 
his interest and reputation. But it should 
be remembered that he was a new Mem- 
ber of the House, and not versed in its 
Forms as older Members were ; and some 
allowance should be made if he had gone 
beyond the limits that custom assigned 
for such remarks. AJll must admit the 
frankness and candour with which he 
had denied all knowledge of, and re- 
pudiated all sympathy with, the offend- 
ing publication. It should be recollected, 
also, that in this controversy he had 
everything at stake. The Government 
suspected that an objectionable publica- 
tion had issued from his office. They 
had not commenced proceedings in the 
ordinary way against him for such pub- 
lication. They would have done that in 


this country, and it was a fair way. If 





the Messrs. Harrington had broken the 
law, by all means let them suffer for it; 
' but to punish them before they were 
| convicted was a strange description of 
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justice. And that was what the Govern- 
ment had done. On suspicion that the 
circular had come from The Kerry Sentinel 
office, everything in the office had been 
seized by the police — presses, paper, 
type, books, furniture—and most of 
them conveyed to Dublin. And all this 
was done before it was proved that the 
hon. Member or his relatives had been 
guilty of the offence that the Executive 
suspected them of. The savings of a 
lifetime were at issue. It might be a 
matter of amusement to some hon. Mem- 
bers, but it was ruin to his hon. Friend. 
He and his brothers had honourably 
built up a prosperous business, and they 
now saw, by the action of the Irish Exe- 
cutive, their property scattered and the 
savings of years destroyed. The circular 
itself, apart from being criminal, was 
absurd ; and it was unreasonable to sup- 
pose that any sensible and responsible 
man would sanction its publication. It 
was quite possible to suppose that it 
might have been done by an enemy of 
his hon. Friend. He had rivals in Tralee, 
and someone might have got into his 
office surreptitiously and used his type 
for the purpose of printing such a docu- 
ment. But it would be unfair to hold 
him responsible for that. Not long ago 
@ very offensive item of intelligence was 
published in Zhe Zimes. It was grossly 
indecent, and there was little doubt it 
was done maliciously. No one would 
hold the hon. Member for Berkshire 
(Mr. Walter) responsible for the publi- 
cation of such matter. Someone with 
an evil design had availed himself of 
the facilities of The Times office to annoy 
the proprietors. It was quite as likely 
in Ireland, where Party passions ran so 
high, that some political rival had en- 
tered the office of Zhe Kerry Sentinel 
and used the type there with similar 
designs and for like ends. They could 
not accuse his hon. Friend of it, as he 
was in London, and they had his repu- 
diation of the act. There were numerous 
newspaper proprietors in the House of 
Commons; and was it reasonable to hold 
them criminally responsible for the ac- 
tion of persons in their office who might 
seek to damage them by publishing 
illegal or offensive matter? Everyone 
knew that in England such a course 
would not be pursued. Yet in Ireland 
they did it, and did it without question. 
As far as his knowledge went, there was 
no case in this century in the United 


Mr, Joseph Cowen 
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Kingdom where a newspaper proprietor 
had been used so harshly na unjustly 
as his hon. Friend had been; and it was 
natural that he should avail himself of 
the opportunity the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment afforded to put his case before the 
House and the country. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
would not have spoken on the subject 
but for a remark made by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen). 
If the question had simply been whether 
the newspaper belonging to the hon. 
Member for Westmeath had printed a 
certain notice in regard to the ‘In- 
vincibles,’”’ he should have left the 
matter alone ; but when this newspaper 
was held up as one that was being con- 
ducted on principles of extreme peace 
and order, and when it was implied that 
on this solitary occasion some enemy 
found his way into the office and printed 
a few objectionable passages, he felt 
compelled to say that he could go much 
further, and could produce to the House 
a column and-a-half published in the 
paper on the 8th of May, which would 
fully justify any Government in seiz- 
ing it. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL desired, as 
the only Member present on that side of 
the House who rose to support the hon. 
Member for Westmeath, to say that he 
thought the hon. Member was entitled, 
under the circumstances, to make an ex- 
planation, and he was very glad the Go- 
vernment supported him. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to ask 
a question of the Attorney General for 
Ireland, as he understood it was sup- 
posed in this case that a placard which 
appeared on the walls had been printed 
in the office of The Kerry Sentinel. It 
was customary among proprietors of 
country newspapers that they also car- 
ried on a general printing business in 
their offices. Well, in this particular 
case, not only was the type seized be- 
cause it was supposed that this type 
might also have printed The Kerry 
Sentinel, but a further step took place— 
the actual issue of the newspaper itself 
was seized. What he wished to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland then—be- 
cause it was very important that they 
should understand what the law was in 
those matters —was whether, if the 
printer who printed a placard or any 
other document happened to be a news- 
paper proprietor, not only the presses 
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and type might be seized in accordance 

with the law as it now stood in Ireland, 

but also the actual issues of the news- 
aper itself. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the ques- 
tion the hon. Member had put to him 
was one in respect to an alleged matter 
of fact about which he had not the in- 
formation the hon. Member appeared to 
possess. He was not aware whether the 
issue of the paper referred to had been 
seized or not. If the issue of a paper 
containing those atrocious publications 
was seized, he thought that seizure per- 
fectly justified, whether the printing 
presses were used for printing other 
things or not. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, that with 
the permission of the House he would 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPPLY. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will immediately re- 
solve itself into the Committee of Sup- 
ply.” —( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he wished to draw attention to the grave 
mconvenience caused by the Government 
not keeping a House on last Friday 
night. The Prime Minister that evening, 
in answer to the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), had tried to throw the re- 
sponsibility on the Opposition side of the 
House. But the right hon. Gentleman 
must see that they were not bound to 
keep a House to pass Government 
measures. He should have thought that 
it would have been a good opportunity, 
when the Conservative Benches were 
empty, for the Government to pass some 
of the pernicious measures which they 
wished to palm off upon the country. 
He trusted that they would not hear 
again of ‘‘ veiled Obstruction.” 

Mr. GORST wished to urge upon the 
Government the advisability of putting 
Supply on the Paper on Friday nights. 
He was quite certain that if there had 
been Votes of Supply to be discussed 
ou Friday night some progress would 
have been made. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would adopt the practice of 
always putting Supply on the Paper on 
Fridays. 

Motion agreed to. 


{May 28, 1883} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—Q.o— 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTI- 
MATES. 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I.—Pusitic Works AND 
BuILpInGs. 


(1.) £10,726, to complete the sum for 
the Natural History Museum. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £7,193, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1884, for maintain- 
ing certain Harbours, &c. under the Board of 
Trade.” 


General Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was very glad to see that this 
year there was a distinct reduction of 
expenditure under this Vote. These 
harbour questions were, however, likely 
to be complicated ; for, instead of the 
Harbour Department of the Board of 
Trade being entrusted with the manage- 
ment of all harbours since they had been 
removed from the control of the Admi- 
ralty and handed over to the Board of 
Trade, the Home Office-was now about 
to undertake the management of these 
harbours of refuge proposed to be formed 
by convicts at Dover, Filey, and Peter- 
head. On a matter of this kind he 
thought it was out of all question that 
a Department having so little technical 
knowledge as was possessed by the 
Home Office should be in a position to 
involve the country in a large, possibly 
an enormous, expenditure for harbours 
of refuge. He, therefore, strongly ob- 
jected to any expense being incurred in 
reference to Dover or any other harbour, 
because, in his view, that port ought to 
pay its own expenses; and if national 
interests required the construction of 
costly harbours of refuge, the nation 
ought to have complete plans and a care- 
fully-prepared Estimate, with a scheme 
of management, laid before Parliament. 
There were some harbours, however, 
which were not so happily situated as 
far as self-sustaining capacity was con- 
cerned ; and, therefore, he was not able 
to see why the funds to be spent on the 
harbours of refuge should not be spared 
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in order to make the commercial har- 
bours what they ought to be. He hoped 
that while, on the one hand, a stride 
had been taken in the direction of reform 
and economy in regard to harbours, a 
mistaken economy would not be allowed 
to interfere with expenditure which, in 
the long run, was the truest economy in 
improving the commercial harbours of 
the country. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
wished the hon. Member the Secretary 
to the Treasury to say, when he rose to 
answer the question of the hon. and 
os Gentleman who had just sat 

own (Sir George Balfour), whether the 
Government had made up their minds, 
or had considered even, whether they 
intended to lay out any money at all on 
Dover Harbour? The question of Dover 
Harbour was discussed at length in the 


Supply — Cioil 


House last year, when there was a” 


Private Bill in reference to it before the 
House. The question which the House 
had then to consider was whether it was 
wise or prudent to allow a Bill of that 
kind to pass at the instance of a private 
Company of promoters, in preference to 
taking a matter of the kind into their 
own hands. He should certainly have 
thought that it would have been not 
only wiser, but more in accordance with 
the habits of statesmen, to have taken a 
matter of the kind into their own hands, 
and so dealt with it as that the harbour 
could have been made suitable not only 
for commercial ships, but for large ves- 
sels of war suitable for national defence, 
such as a Government ought to make pro- 
vision for in a harbour like Dover, re- 
garded in the light of its geographical 
mg relatively to the Continent of 

urope. The President of the Board of 
Trade, some time back, made a long 
statement in the House on this subject ; 
and, in the course of that statement, he 
said that no definite conclusion had yet 
been come to with reference to the in- 
tentions of the Government. He could 
not help thinking that it was time some 
definite conclusion was not only formed, 
but formulated. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the large 
question of making Dover Harbour or 
not making it was still under the con- 
sideration of the Government; and no 
conclusion had as yet been arrived at 
on the subject. Therefore it was that 
he was not in a position to make a state- 
ment to the Committee on the subject. 


General Sir George Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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A statement of the kind which was ap- 
parently wished for by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman might be possible 
when the Committee reached Class III, 
of the Estimates, which related to con- 
vict labour; but it certainly could not 
be made until then. It was not un- 
likely that a large harbour of the kind 
to which he had alluded would be made 
at Dover, or, at any rate, that Parlia- 
ment would be asked to vote funds 
necessary for the purpose; but, until 
that time came, it was necessary to 
maintain the existing harbour and quay, 
and the cost of this alone was that which 
the Vote now proposed was intended to 
cover. With regard to the other ques- 
tions which had been raised by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, there were many 
matters which had yet to be decided 
upon by the Government; but he could 
assure the Committee that no one of 
them had been lost sight of for a 
moment. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
whether he was right in supposing, from 
what had been said by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury, that 
the question involved in the Dover Har- 
bour business was to arise on the Vote 
for providing the amount necessary for 
the maintenance of Convict Establish- 
ments ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, there was a 
Vote of the kind which would be 
brought forward, and upon which the 
Dover Harbour question could be most 
properly discussed. 

GerNnERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he could not allow the remark of 
the Financial Secretary as to the inten- 
tion of the Government to take the dis- 
cussion on the proposed harbour of 
refuge at Dover on an obscure Vote for 
£16,000, or the Convict Vote to pass, 
without making known this fact—that 
an undertaking had been given by the 
Government that the question of the 
immense outlay for constructing a large 
harbour of refuge at Dover should be 
fully discussed, or that an ample oppor- 
tunity should be given to hon. Members 
who wished to fully discuss it in a proper 
and formal way. He should, therefore, 
feel it his duty to protest against the 
supposition that such opportunity was 
given by bringing the question forward 
on the Convict Vote for the sum neces- 
sary to pay the charges for Convict 
Establishments, : 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought the 
occasion would be ample for the pur- 
088. 
| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
the course proposed by the Government, 
of taking the discussion in reference to 
Dover Harbouron the Convict Establish- 
ments Vote, was a most unfair one, and 
was not only unfair, but amounted to an 
absolute violation of the promise given 
by the Government, that the matter 
should be discussed at a time when a 
full attendance of Members might be 
present in the House. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, this was a 
matter of very considerable, he might 
say serious, importance, and one which, 
judging from experience, might involve 
the expenditure of very large sums of 
money. It would, therefore, be unfair, 
on the part of the Government, to ask 
Parliament to agree to the Vote without 
having had previously a sufficient time 
for deliberation and discussion on the 
subject. He understood that such op- 
portunity would be afforded when the 
Votes in Class III. were reached ; and he 
hoped the Government would take the 
occasion to give to the Committee much 
fuller information than it had at present 
on the subject. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, before the 
Vote was agreed to, he wished to express 
a very strong hope that the Government 
would lay more Papers on the Table 


with reference to this matter. As far as 


he had been able to understand the 
matter at present, the Vote in Class 
III., to which reference had been made, 
would, practically, commit Parliament 
to the making of a harbour of refuge in 
Dover—a difficult and complicated busi- 
ness, in which there was so much in- 
volved that too much care could not be 
taken before a responsibility of the kind 
was undertaken. It was, in the first 
place, important that there should be a 
proper understanding with the existing 
harbour authorities at Dover. Long 
and difficult negotiations had already 
taken place with regard to the making 
at Dover of harbours, not only of refuge, 
but of defence ; and this had been found 
to be a very difficult and complicated 
matter—so difficult and complicated, in 
fact, that successive Governments had 
taken it up, and been compelled to lay 
it down again. He, therefore, thought 
it extremely desirable that the Com- 
mittee should have the fullest oppor- 


{May 28, 1883} 
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tunity of considering the information 
which the Government had been able to 
obtain, as well as the conclusion at 
which they had arrived. The expendi- 
ture involved would not certainly be less 
than £1,000,000; and he did not think 
the Committee should be asked to assent 
to such an expenditure upon the mere 
statements of Gentlemen so distin- 
guished as either the President of the 
Board of Trade or the Secretary to the 
Treasury. To do this would be to in- 
volve the country in an expenditure 
which might turn out to be both hasty 
and ill-judged. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to know whether the Convict 
Establishment, which he understood it 
was intended to create at Dover, was in- 
tended to be for the reception of convicts 
from the whole of the Three Kingdoms? 

Str GEORGE ELLIOT said, that five 
or six years ago a Select Committee of 
the House expended a great deal of time 
on the subject of Dover Harbour, or, 
rather, the making of a harbour there. 
He was himself a Member of that Com- 
mittee; and he remembered that after 
having had before them, as witnesses, a 
number of gentlemen pre-eminent on 
questions of that kind, the conclusion at 
which the Committee arrived was that 
the amount of £600,000, which was 
stated in the Bill as being sufficient for 
the completion of the scheme, was alto- 
gether inadequate—a harbour at Dover 
being necessary, not only for commercial, 
but for military and naval purposes. He 
did not rise to oppose the present Vote 
—although he thought the amount asked 
for should have been at least £1,000,000; 
but rather for the purpose of protesting 
against a Vote°of the kind being passed 
in Committee of the House ina slipshod 
way. There was one other suggestion 
which he would make, and it was this— 
a Joint Committee of both Houses was 
now sitting in reference to the proposal 
to tunnel the Channel between France 
and this country. It was, of course, 
impossible for him, or for anybody else, 
to say what the result would be of the 
deliberations of that Committee, who 
were giving great attention to the mat- 
ters which had been entrusted to them ; 
but he thought it might be wise to wait 
for the Report of the Channel Tunnel 
Committee before coming to any definite 
conclusion as far as the harbour was 
concerned. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 


this particular Vote only seemed to in- 
volve the expenditure of a very small 
sum of money; but the total amount 
which had been expended on harbours 
was something very much larger than 
many Members of the Committee seemed 
to think or to know. On Holyhead Har- 
bour, for instance, there had been spent 
—by the Admiralty, the Board of 
Trade, and the Treasury—no less than 
£1,902,000, and the expenditure was still 
going on. At Dover there had been 
spent more than £867,000, and large 
sums had been spent in other places. 
These items, or many of them, could not 
be traced, unless hon. Members had the 
patience to go through Parliamentary 
Papers of a voluminous character. Har- 
wich Harbour, too, had had large sums 
spent upon it; and, in his view, it was 
a harbour which did not in any way 
justify the spending of public money 
upon it. The Harbour Commissioners 
could not even pay the interest on the 
loans which were made to them ; and he 
would, therefore, move to reduce the 
Vote by £430, set down in the Estimate 
for Harwich Harbour. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £6,763, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1884, for maintaining certain 
Harbours, &c. under the Board of Trade.’”’— 
(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought 
the Committee would scarcely assent 
to the reduction which was proposed, 
inasmuch as the amount was necessary 
to pay the interest on the loan made by 
the Public Works Loans Commissioners. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR pointed 
out that the loss on account of Har- 
wich Harbour, instead of diminishing, 
went on increasing ; and he saw no rea- 
son why a harbour, which was practi- 
cally worthless as a commercial specula- 
tion, should be maintained out of the 
public funds. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 19; 
Noes 120: Majority 101.—(Div. List, 
No. 101.) 

Original Question again proposed. 


GeneRaL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
wished to express his thanks to the right 


{COMMONS} 





hon. Gentleman the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. Smith) for 
the correct view he had taken of the 
question of Dover Harbour. In 1873 
the Liberal Government proposed to ex- 
pend a sum of £10,000 on the construc- 
tion of new works in connection with 
Dover Harbour. Their proposal was re- 
sisted by the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands), and it was only carried 
by a majority of 2; and at a later date 
he himself (Sir George Balfour) and the 
late hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Leith) almost succeeded in outvoting the 
Government on the subject. A change 
of Government took place in 1874, and 
the late Conservative Government took 
more wise steps than their Predecessors, 
They appointed a Select Committee to 
inquire into the subject, and anybody 
who had read the Report of the pro- 
ceedings of that Committee would find 
that the practical result of the investiga- 
tion was the condemnation of the pro- 
ceedings previously taken by the Liberal 
Government. He believed he was cor- 
rect in stating that if the present scheme 
of the Government were to be carried 
out in a way to fulfil all the conditions 
formerly laid down by the Admiralty as 
regarded the area and depth of water 
being sufficient for a fleet of war ships, 
the cost of the proposed harbour of 
refuge at Dover would be very little 
short of £5,000,000. He therefore wished 
the country to be aware of the full re- 
sponsibility which might be thrown upon 
them, seeing that the smallest area of 
six fathoms of depth could not be less 
than 1,000 acres, and that that space 
could not be obtained at a less cost than 
£5,000 per acre He again thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite for 
what he had stated. He quite adopted 
the view of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he hoped the Government would be 
able to deal with the question in a prac- 
tical and statesmanlike manner. If any 
hon. Member desired to have a thorough 
knowledge of the question, he would ask 
him to read the Report of the proceed- 
ings of the Select Committee of 1875, 
and also the views expressed at a later 
date by Lord Beaconsfield in regard to 
a Motion made upon the subject by Lord 
Granville. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it appeared to 
him that the increase in the Vote for 
Dover Harbour was a very large in- 
orease. He wished to know if the hon. 
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Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
was able to offer any explanation upon 
the subject? He was sure the Commit- 
tee would be glad to receive any infor- 
mation the hon. Gentleman could give. 
In particular, he wished to know why 
the resident engineer at Dover Harbour 
received so large a salary as £650 a- 


year ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had no 
special information to give upon this 
point ; but he believed that the salary 
of the resident engineer at Dover had 
been paid for many years, and he was 
informed that it was not more than ade- 
quate for the services rendered. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that £650 a-year 
in the shape of salary, and £600 for al- 
lowances, might not be more than suffi- 
cient compensation for a man of the 
ability of the engineer of Dover Har- 
bour; but, at the same time, why did 
not the Government remove that gen- 
tleman to some other place, where his 
abilities would be of more value, and 
send a cheaper man to Dover Harbour? 
That all this money should be speut 
upon a small jetty at Dover seemed to 
him to be most extravagant. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he wished to call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
question of the over-loading of the 
boats which made the passage across 
the Channel between Dover and Calais. 
He wanted to know if it was not the 
duty of the harbour master to report all 
cases of the over-loading of passenger 
vessels between France and England, 
which he believed to be constantly oc- 
curring ? There was also most inade- 
quate provision made for securing the 
safety of the passengers in the event of 
an accident. He had asked a Question 
upon this point some time ago, and he 
was told that an inquiry would be made 
and instructions given to the proper au- 
thorities to watch over the matter, and 
that a statement would be made to the 
House upon the subject. What it ap- 
appeared to him might reasonably be 
done was this. The harbour master, al- 
though his attention had been called to 
the matter on several occasions, had not, 
as far as he knew, made any Report to 
the authorities in regard to this over- 
loading, and in regard to the want of 
lifeboats and other apparatus for the 
saving of life in case of accident. He 
was able to speak upon the matter from 
personal experience. Last year he went 
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over from this country to Paris, and the 
boat at Dover was loaded with Indian 
mails under the very eyes of the English 
harbour master. The mail packages 
were so extensive that they blocked up 
the entire space on deck up to the cap- 
tain’s bridge. 

Tue CHAIRMAN wished to point 
out to the hon. Member that there was 
no officer of this kind—in fact, there was 
no harbour master at all at the time the 
hon. Member was now alluding to. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, there might not 
have been a harbour master; but there 
was certainly a pier master, who superin- 
tended the loading of the mails. He 
was unable to say whether the officer 
was traffic superintendent or pier 
master; but, at any rate, there was 
an officer told off to superintend the 
loading of the mails, and he (Mr. Molloy) 
would take the present opportunity of 
telling them what the experience was 
which he derived upon the occasion he 
was referring to, in regard to the over- 
loading of the packets. Before this par- 
ticular boat left Dover Harbour, the 
mail packets were piled up in the centre 
of the dock, so as to fill up the whole 
intervening space between the two pad- 
dle boxes, and it was utterly impossible 
for anyone to pass for the space of two 
hours, and even the sailors themselves 
had to climb over the paddle boxes when 
they wanted to pass from one end of the 
vessel to the other. He believed that an 
officer was paid a high salary to look 
after the mails and the safety of the 
passengers; but on that very occasion 
considerable difficulty was experienced 
in crossing over the Channel, in conse- 
quence of the manner in which the mail 
packets were accumulated and carried. 
There were also a large number of ships 
crossing the Channel in different direc- 
tions at the time, and it required con- 
siderable attention on the part of the 
captain to avoid a collision. He did 
not mean to say that any collision 
actually occurred—only that it required 
great attention to avoid an accident. 
Had a collision occurred, it would have 
been utterly impossible for the great 
majority of the passengers to have been 
saved. He was quite positive that the 
number of passengers carried on that 
occasion far exceeded the number for 
which the boat was licensed. The cabin 
was full, all the couches were full, the 
upper couches also were full; and there 
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was a great crowd of passengers on 
deck. Indeed, the vessel was choked 
up so much by the mails, that there 
was really not elbow room for the pas- 
sengers, and they were obliged to stand 
packed up like herrings in a box, in- 
stead of enjoying the comfort which 
ought to be given to passengers cross- 
ing the Channel. It seemed to him 
that the only way of drawing attention 
to these matters effectually was for an 
hon. Member to make himself a little 
disagreeable. If that were not done, no 
attention was ever paid to his complaints. 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury would get up and give a smooth 
answer. He would say the matter should 
be looked into, and he would give some 
kind of an explanation which really 
meant nothing, and nothing whatever 
would be none unless the hon. Member 
complaining made himself disagreeable. 
Under those circumstances, he begged 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
the sum of £200, which was the salary, 
he believed, of the harbour master. 

Toe CHAIRMAN asked the hon. 
Member whether he meant the salary 
of the pier master, or that of the traffic 
superintendent ? 

Mr. MOLLOY: The traffic superin- 
tendent. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, there was no 
salary for a traffic superintendent in- 
cluded in the Vote. 

Mr. MOLLOY: Then the resident 
engineer or the actual officer in charge. 
He would move the reduction of the 
whole Vote by the sum of £150. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £7,043, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, for maintaining 
certain Harbours, &c. under the Board of 
Trade.’’—(Mr. Molloy.) 


Mr. J. HOLMS said, he could hardly 
think that the hon. Gentleman would 
persist with a Motion for the reduction 
of the Vote. He thought the Committee 
were indebted to the hon. Member for 
drawing attention to the subject of over- 
loading. This Vote, however, was for 
building and maintenance, and not for 
the personnel of the Harbour. He con- 
fessed that it was most desirable to be 
made perfectly clear that nothing in the 
shape of over-loading occurred. He 
would take care to communicate with 


Mr. Molloy 
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the proper authorities, and see that 
their attention was called to the matter, 
He fully admitted the serions evil to 
which the hon. Member had called 
attention. 

Stmrk EDWARD J. REED said, he was 
under the impression that the Vote in- 
cluded an allowance to a traffic manager 
for conducting the business of the two 
Railway Companies. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, that was a 
misapprehension. 

Str EDWARD J. REED said, it was 
stated ina foot note that an allowance was 
included for the traffic managers. The 
Estimates were certainly not clear upon 
the point. They generally appeared to 
include an allowance for a traffic super- 
intendent, but not a salary for a traffic 
manager. He should, however, like to 
know what was the object of having a 
resident engineer at Dover at all? It 
was quite true that Dover Pier often 
seemed to require more or less repairing, 
owing to the nature of its construction; 
but the remedy for that would be to 
construct it properly, and then it would 
not be necessary to keep an engineer 
permanently on the spot looking out for 
accidents. He wished to know what 
were the services of the engineer for 
which they had to pay the sum? He 
should also like to be told why some 
better arrangements could not be made 
to place the Harbour under the control 
of Parliament, or some responsible au- 
thority? He thought the present mode 
of dealing with the question—namely, 
the voting of money to be subsequently 
repaid by the Railway Companies—in- 
volved an unnecessary waste of the time 
of the Committee. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, that the engi- 
neer was appointed at Dover Harbour 
to superintend the works which became 
necessary in consequence of the storm of 
1877. That storm led to a considerable 
amount of new work becoming neces- 
sary, and an engineer had been em- 
ployed there since. The Committee 
would observe that the Vote was in- 
creased by something that had happened 
at the bar. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
glad that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. 
Holms) had returned to his place, be- 
cause when a question was put to the 
Secretary to the Treasury some time 
ago, in reference to the salary paid to 
the engineer, it was quite impossible, 
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from the answer the hon. Gentleman 
gave, that he could have been properly 
informed in regard to all the details of 
the matter. It , pre that the Com- 
mittee were in the strange position of 
being required to pay an official at Dover 
Harbour for the purpose of attending, 
among other things, to the loading of 
passenger boats ; but that, notwithstand- 
ing, those passenger boats were habitu- 
ally over-loaded. Recollecting the line 
the Board of Trade had recently taken, 
and the letter which the President of the 
Board of Trade had written accusing 
the shipowners of recklessly sacrificing 
human lives in the pursuit of unholy 
gain, it was rather remarkable to find 
that the Board of Trade themselves had 
special superintendents for whom they 
asked the Committee to vote salaries, 
but that, nevertheless, they were open 
to the same charge in an aggravated 
form. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he had been 
asked bythe hon. Member(Mr.J.Holms) 
not to press the Amendment. He would 
be perfectly ready to withdraw it if he 
got a satisfactory statement from the Go- 
vernment ; but the statement just made 
was exactly the same as that which was 
made by the President of the Board of 
Trade at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion. For the last four years attention 
had been called to the subject, and no- 
thing had been done. Letter after letter 
had appeared in the newspapers; and 
now to-night, in order to get the Vote 
through, the hon. Member, in answer to 
the complaints that were made, said— 
“T will see about it, and I will write a 
letter.” He (Mr. Molloy) had no confi- 
dence in promises of that kind. If the 
hon. Gentleman would promise the Com- 
mittee that he would not only write 
a letter, but see that the evil was 
remedied, that would be a different 
thing. As to writing a letter in order 
to ascertain what the facts were, he did 
not see what better information the hon. 
Gentleman could desire than that which 
he (Mr. Molloy) had already given to 
him from his own personal experience. 
He had no wish to put the Committee to 
the trouble of a division ; but unless the 
hon. Gentleman would make a clear and 
definite promise, he should certainly 
divide. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, he thought that 
an inquiry ought to be made into the 
allegations of the hon. Member, and he 
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would undertake to make a full in- 


quiry. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that was only a 
repetition of the answer that had been 
given. The hon. Member promised to 
make inquiry into the facts which he 
(Mr. Molloy) had stated. But what was 
the use of making such an inquiry when 
he (Mr. Molloy) assured the hon. Gen- 
tleman that his statement simply re- 
ferred to a state of things which he had 
seen on board one of these ships? 

Mr. RAMSAY said, the Committee 
were asked to vote a sum of money for 
the payment of the salary of an engineer 
who had really nothing to do. In the 
first place, they were called upon to ex- 
pend a sum of money upon Dover Har- 
bour,and then to pay an engineer for 
seeing that itwas expended. He failed 
to see that the engineer would have any 
professional work; and he, therefore, 
thought that it was not desirable that 
they should pay a salary of £650 a-year 
for the services of this gentleman. The 
hon. Gentleman below him (Mr. J. 
Holms) might be able to explain why 
they were asked to vote this sum of 
money as a salary to an engineer; but 
he (Mr. Ramsay) saw nothing in the 
Estimate itself which showed what this 
sum of £650 a-year was to be voted for, 
seeing that the Government asked for a 
very insignificant sum to be expended 
upon the harbour. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, it seemed to 
him that the Treasury had gone back 
entirely from the position they had at 
first taken up. In the first place, when 
the hon. Member for King’s County (Mr. 
Molloy) pointed out this blemish, the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Holms) said the 
Government were very much indebted 
to his hon. Friend for having called 
attention to the matter. They had now, 
however, reconsidered their position, 
and they wanted to make more inquiry 
into the facts of the case. Surely, that 
was a distinctly retrograde movement. 
When the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) ealled attention to the engi- 
neer’s salary, the only explanation that 
could be given by the Secretary to the 
Treasury was that the salary they were 
asked to pay this year had really been 
paid for some years back, and he did 
not know why it should not be paid for 
some years to come. That was all the 
explanation that was given to the Com- 
mittee on the subject. His hon. Friend 
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aig og a reduction of the Vote; but 
e (Mr. O’Donnell) thought the Vote 
ought to be postponed altogether until 
the Treasury Bench were able to know 
something about it. In that event, they 
might have a much better guarantee for 
reform. If there were a division, there 
might or might not be a majority in 
favour of it. He thought it was most 
likely that those who were in favour of 
the Motion of his hon. Friend would be 
in a minority, but nearly a quarter of 
an hour would be spent in taking a 
division. The Government would, no 
doubt, gain the Vote; but the country 
would not get any reform. He thought 
it would be better to postpone the Vote 
until a future day, so as to enable the 
Government to give the Committee in- 
formation as to the nature of the duties 
of the traffic superintendant, and in that 
case the House would be able to proceed 
with the matter in a business-like man- 
ner. The course they were now asked 
to take was simply like throwing out a 
sort of Will-of-the-Wisp to lure them 
from the path of reform. If an inquiry 
were instituted, he presumed that an 
officer of the Government would be taken 
down to Dover Pier at some time when 
the packets were not over-crowded, and 
then they would be told that the hon. 
Member for King’s County (Mr. Molloy) 
was labouring under an entire hallucina- 
tion ; and next year they would find the 
Secretary to the Treasury stating that the 
salary was paid for a number of years 
past, and he failed to see why it should 
not continue to be paid for a consider- 
able number of years to come. Certainly, 
the best way to enable the Treasury to 
become acquainted with the matter 
would be to postpone the Vote until 
they could communicate with Dover and 
ascertain what the real facts of the case 
were. In that case Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be able to enter upon 
a path of reform with full information 
on the subject in their possession. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK submitted that 
the Committee had discussed this Vote 
long enough. [‘‘No!”] He did not 
think there would be any advantage de- 
rived from continuing the discussion. In 
regard to the question of the resident 
engineer, he wished to point out that 
the harbour of Dover had cost a great 
deal of money to the country in various 
ways, and it was necessary that there 


should be an engineer to judge what . 
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its condition was. To bring the ques- 
tion nearer home, he would ask Irish 
Members what they would say if there 
was no engineer at Kingston Harbour, 
or at Holyhead ? What would be said 
if there was no engineer to look after 
the works in Plymouth Harbour? He 
was of opinion that it was their duty to 
maintain a resident engineer at all these 
places. Then, again, as to the ques- 
tion of the over-loading of the mail 
packets. He had nothing to do with the 
service ; but he had crossed the Channel 
several times, and he was able to say, 
from experience, that the service was 
well and ably performed, allowance 
being made for the difficulty of crossing. 
He would ask if any accident of conse- 
quence had happened to any of the 
boats engaged in that service? He did 
not think they could be told of any acci- 
dent of a serious character. They ought, 
therefore, to give praise to those who 
performed the service, especially when 
they remembered that it was conducted 
in a chopping cross sea; that the har- 
bour which they had to make was a 
very small one ; and that altogether the 
service was a most difficult one to per- 
form well. He would ask any hon. 
Member to go back for the last 10 years 
and point to any serious accident that 
had happened. It was all very well to 
bring charges that were without founda- 
tion. If there was any fault to find it 
was that they had not a better har- 
bour, and that was a fault which at- 
tached to the country itself. So far as 
the pier master was concerned, the coun- 
try did not pay for his services, but the 
Railway Companies paid for the main- 
tenance of the roads across the pier. All 
he asked was that hon. Members should 
not find fault unnecessarily and without 
occasion. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he had no wish to find fault with 
the pier master, or any other gentleman 
who performed that work ; but he should 
like to know in what condition this 
harbour and works on the pier now 
were? He saw in the Vote that the 
amount formerly asked for repairing 
damages was asked for no longer, 80 
that he might fairly presume that the 
repairs had been completed. The ques- 
tion he wished to ask was, whether the 
pier was actually completed, or whether 
the works originally contemplated were 
still going on? He did not say anj- 
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thing as to the engineer’s salary, be- 
cause, in regard to works such as those 
at Dover Harbour, he imagined that a 
resident engineer would always be ne- 
cessary, in order to see that damage was 
not done, and to superintend the neces- 
sary repairs. All he wished to know 
was whether the contemplated enlarge- 
nent of last year was still going on, or 
whether the works were terminated ? 

Mr. J. HOLMS replied, that the 
estimated cost of the repairs which it had 
been necessary to make was £41,000. 
They had actually been completed at a 
cost of £22,828; and he did not think 
there was any prospect of a further de- 
mand being made upon the Exchequer. 

Mr. GILES remarked, that Dover 
Pier was practically finished, and he 
thought it was necessary to have a re- 
sident engineer. The work had cost 
about £2,000,000. |‘*No!”] He be- 
lieved he was correct in saying that the 
actual cost was £1,900,000. [‘*No!’’] 
At all events, the cost amounted to a 
very large sum of money. They could 
never foretell when they were going to 
have a storm; and it was always de- 
sirable, when a storm did come, that 
there should be an engineer on the spot 
to be able to look after anything that 
might happen. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would not agree to dispense with 
the services of an officer of that kind, 
when experience had proved that the 
services of a resident engineer were ab- 
solutely necessary. 

GrevEraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
observed, that the War Office had in- 
curred very large expenses in connection 
with the fortified works at the end of 
the pier at Dover; but a resident engi- 
neer would have nothing to do with 
works of that kind. The expenses for 
the Dover Pier batteries were charged 
in the Army Estimates, and the officer 
whose salary was now in question had 
no control over them whatever. In 
regard to the repairs which had been 
spoken of in connection with the pier, 
they were very ordinary repairs, and in- 
volved work of a very simple kind, and 
needed because of the damage done to 
the parapet of the pier by the storm of 
afew years ago. He believed that the 
works had been washed away owing to 
improper design in laying out the pier, 
80 as to expose it to the direct instead of 
the oblique action of the waves. If the 


pier had been properly laid out, as the 
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experienced engineers of the Mediter- 
ranean so carefully planned their break- 
waters, the force of the waves would 
not have been sufficiently strong to have 
damaged the works. He had long been 
of opinion that the services of a resident 
engineer, at a salary of £650, were not 
necessary. He had no wish to find fault 
with the individual himself. Reference 
had been made to the works at Holy- 
head, but the superintendent employed 
there only received £350 a-year, and at 
Kingston Harbour he believed the per- 
son in charge of the engineering works 
was paid £3 3s. a-week ; both of these 
being sums very much below that re- 
ceived by the resident engineer at Dover 
Harbour. He, therefore, thought that 
his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Molloy) 
was quite right in objecting to this 
salary being paid to the traffic superin- 
tendent at Dover. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought the 
explanation which had been given in 
regard to the employment of these en- 
gineers was very unsatisfactory. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Sir Andrew 
Lusk) spoke of the works at Kingston 
and Holyhead. In regard to Holyhead, 
he did not find any charge for the salary 
of an engineer there, although the work 
at Holyhead was much larger than that 
which had been performed at Dover. 
In the one case, however, there was no 
permanent charge for an engineer, while 
in the other there was a charge of £650 
a-year. He believed that, strictly speak- 
ing, the question which had been raised 
in regard to this particular Vote did not 
specially refer to the engineer at all. It 
referred rather to the traffic superin- 
tendent, and the pier superintendent. It 
seemed to him a remarkable arrange- 
ment that an officer employed to super- 
intend the steamboats should be paid 
by the Government, and should also be 
paid by the Steamboat and Railway 
Companies. He thought that any super- 
intendent employed at the instance of 
the Government should be altogether 
independent of the people who con- 
ducted the traffic, and that he should 
not be in their pay at all. They might 
just as well ask the Railway and Steam- 
boat Companies to superintend their 
own work, and make a Report to the 
Government as to whether the work was 
well and properly done, as to employ a 
superintendent at all under such circum- 
stances. So long as they continued the 
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present system he was afraid they 
would have Reports in all cases that the 
vessels were not over-loaded, although it 
was a well-known fact that they were. 
There was another observation he wished 
to make in regard to what he had him- 
self seen. He had had the experience 
of several Sessions in that House in re- 
gard to Secretaries to the Treasury, and 
the manner in which they explained the 
different Votes which came before the 
House. He specially remembered two 
Secretaries who were always prepared 
to give very full and accurate informa- 
tion with regard to the Votes—namely, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
and the late lamented Lord Frederick 
Cavendish. But since then—and the 
present Secretary to the Treasury was 
no exception—the hon. Gentlemen who 
had filled that Office had displayed con- 
siderable ingenuity and skill in not 
giving the information which the Com- 
mittee desired. He rather suspected 
that the Government knew a great deal 
more than they were inclined to tell; 
and he would suggest to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite that when a question was 
asked in future they should give as 
much information as they could to the 
Committee. Such a course would be 
more satisfactory to the Committee, and 
would probably enable the Business to 
go on with more rapidity. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 16; 
Noes 82: Majority 66. — (Div. List, 
No. 102.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) £136,880, to complete the sum 
for Rates on Government Property. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked for 
an explanation in regard to this Vote. 
It seemed that there was a decrease 
upon the Customs property included in 
the Vote. Would the Government ex- 

lain how that reduction had been 
Leoeaht about ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that he was 
unable at present to explain the cause 
of the reduction ; but he would make in- 
quiries, and give the information to the 
hon. Member. He thought it might, in 
a large measure, be due to the changes 
in the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Establishments, which rendered certain 
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buildings no longer useful, and, as a 
general rule, they had been disposed of. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
if the hon. Gentleman would be able to 
give an answer upon the Report stage of 
Supply ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes. 

Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £7,500, to complete the sum for 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that upon this Vote he was 
anxious to make a few observations in 
regard to the condition of the security at 
present afforded to the Metropolis against 
fire. He did not propose to detain the 
Committee at any length with the few 
words he desired to say; but it was 
necessary, at all events, to show that he 
had some reason for stopping the Busi- 
ness of the Committee upon this Vote ; 
He did not desire to move a reduction of 
the Vote, and his reason for not taking 
that course was that he thought, in all 
probability, his argument would tend to 
show that a larger amount, if there was 
to be any contribution at all from the 
State, ought to be contributed in aid of 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. The ex- 
perience he had derived from the in- 
vestigation which took place a few years 
ago by a Committee of the House, of 
which he was Chairman, afforded suffi- 
cient evidence to show that this great 
City was not protected from fire in the 
way in which it ought to be, looking at 
the value of the property involved, and 
the amount of life annually lost from 
the effects of fire. In making this asser- 
tion he wished, first of all, to say that 
he did not mean for one moment to east 
the slightest imputation upon the exist- 
ing Fire Brigade. They were a body of 
men who had done their work in the 
most able and most gallant manner pos- 
sible. His whole contention was that 
they were over-taxed in that work, and 
that London was not sufficiently pro- 
tected, either in the number of firemen 
or the amount of the appliances placed 
at their disposal. They had only to 
recollect the amount of property at stake. 
Only two years ago the value of all the 
property in London was estimated at 
£1,620,000,000. All this property was 
intrusted to the Metropolitan Fire Bri- 
gade to protect from the ravages of fire. 
In 1882 the serious fires recorded in 
London amounted to 164, while the 
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slight fires numbered 1,762, making a 
total of 1,926 fires in that year alone. 
There were in the same year 36 lives lost 
and 175 endangered, which was more 
than the average of the five previous 
ears. In the five years previous to 
1882, 129 lives were lost and 794 were 
endangered. He merely mentioned these 
facts to show that the amount of danger 
from fire was hardly sufficiently realized, 
and that people did not estimate what 
was going on in their midst. The an- 
nual loss, both of life and property, was 
certainly something which ought to make 
them reflect seriously whether the means 
available for dealing with fires were 
sufficient, and whether the sum con- 
tributed by the State towards the main- 
tenance of the Fire Brigade was ade- 
quate. As far back as 1876, Captain 
Shaw, who was the able head of the 
Fire Brigade of the Metropolis, stated 
before the Select Committee that to give 
afair security against fire in the Me- 
tropolis he should require 169 stations, 
200 fire-escapes, 330 engines, and 931 
men, and he put the cost of a Brigade 
of these dimensions at something like 
£120,000 a-year. Now, what was ac- 
tually the force at the disposal of the 
Fire Brigade last year, recollecting what 
Captain Shaw said was absolutely neces- 
sary to afford security? The force in 
1882, instead of amounting to 167 sta- 
tions, amounted to 70; there were only 
124 fire-escapes instead of 200; 159 
engines instead of 330, and only 736 
men instead of the 931 which Captain 
Shaw considered necessary. When they 
remembered that in the protection of 
life and property from fire the great 
thing was to arrest its progress at the 
earliest possible period, he thought the 
Committee would see that this question 
of stations in the Metropolis was one of 
the most important items they had to 
consider. If they could multiply the 
stations largely, and distribute them 
well over the Metropolis, the probability 
was that engines might be brought to 
bear upon a fire at such an early period 
as to reduce the damage to very slight 
dimensions, and many of them, instead 
of being serious, would be numbered in 
the list of slight fires, many of them 
being extinguished by buckets of water, 
instead of requiring the aid of fire- 
engines at all. This and other ques- 
tions, especially that of the number of 
men at the disposal of the Metropolitan 
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Fire Brigate, weighed very strongly 
upon the Committee in giving their de- 
cision. It was shown conclusively that 
nearly the whole Brigade was swallowed 
up by by one large fire. That happened 
at the fire atthe Pantechnicon. Captain 
Shaw stated, alluding to that fire, that 
he was not prepared to say what might 
have happened if another great fire had 
broken out in the Metropolis at the same 
time. Large fires were constantly oc- 
curring now, and there was considerable 
danger of their getting entirely beyond 
the power of the present Fire Brigade. 
It was a question, therefore, that might 
well be considered, whether the present 
appliances for extinguishing fires were 
not upon so limited a scale as to be a 
source of danger hereafter? Ashe had 
said, there was the danger of a large 
part of the Force being swallowed up by 
one serious fire; but there was also an- 
other danger which arose from the con- 
stant overworking of the men, and which 
prevented the Brigade from being main- 
tained in an efficient condition. The 
Select Committee, in 1877, had it put 
before them, over and over again, that 
men had been worked from 92 up to as 
many as 120 consecutive hours. One 
witness stated that he had not been in 
bed for four days and three nights, but 
that he had been compelled to lie down 
in his clothes, and was liable to be called 
up again at any moment. The whole 
tendency of the Evidence went to show 
that, unless the whole force of the men 
was largely increased, the work imposed 
upon them was of so severe a character 
that it was utterly impossible for them 
to keep pace with it. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works was at present the 
authority which had the direction of the 
Fire Brigade, and was that a body which 
could in a proper manner carry out the 
duties intrusted to them? They could 
only do it at a cost which was enormous. 
Even for the limited security which they 
at present gave against fire the Metro- 
politan Board of Works spent something 
like £120,000 a-year in keeping up the 
Fire Brigade; and if they were to enlarge 
the Force, it must necessarily cost an 
enormous sum to build a sufficient num- 
ber of stations for the whole of the 
Metropolis simply for giving London 
that protection which it was fairly en- 
titled to. He thought the Committee 
which formerly sat upon this question, 
and the Committee which sat in 1877 
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and 1878, had come to a right conclu- 
sion when they reported that the Fire 
Brigade, instead of being attached to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, ought 
to be a branch of the Police Force of the 
Metropolis, and for this reason:—The 
Police Force of the Metropolis had 158 
stations, which could be, without diffi- 
culty and at a very small expense, united 
to the 70 existing Fire Brigade stations ; 
and in that case they would have at once 
an additional number of stations ac- 
tually larger than they were told was 
necessary for providing a fairly efficient 
Force. But, beyond that, they had the 
advantage at the present moment of 339 
other standpoints scattered over the Me- 
tropolis at which constables were perma- 
nently placed, or at which they could be 
at a slight cost permanently placed. Cap- 
tain Shaw admitted that appliances for 
the extinguishing of fire might be placed 
at these standpoints ; that the police con- 
stables would avail themselves of the 
appliances so placed, and would use them 
at fires in a way which would tend to 
render the application of the larger ma- 
terial of the Brigade unnecessary. They 
would be able, by employing the police, 
to have a certain addition of 158 stations 
and 339 other points where appliances 
for the protection of the Metropolis from 
fire could be placed, and from which they 
might be used; and he believed, if that 
were done, they would be able to bring 
a fire so completely under control as 
to diminish very largely the number of 
serious fires which were constantly oc- 
curring in London. Beyond that, it must 
be remembered that in case of an emer- 
gency they would at once get over the 
difficulty now experienced owing to the 
limited number of men who formed the 
Fire Brigade, because the reserves of the 
police would be called in aid, and in any 
great emergency there would be addi- 
tional men available. The only objec- 
tion which seemed to taken by the police 
authorities of the Metropolis—Colonel 
Henderson and Colonel Fraser — was 
that there would be a divided responsi- 
bility. Now, there was great danger of 
something of that kind occurring; but 
the difficulty might be avoided by 
making the Brigade a branch of the 
Police Force under the Commissioners 
of Police. He was certain that the only 
real remedy for the complaints made in 
regard to efficient protection from fire 
was that they should take away the con- 
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trol of the Brigade from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, not because that Body 
had not administered it to the best of 
the abilities they possessed—that was to 
say, their power of raising money from 
the rates—but because, by the transfer, 
they would get the efficiency they re- 
quired and deemed to be necessary for 
the protection of London from fire, and 
they would get it at a cost which would 
be infinitesimal. They would, further- 
more, provide that the work should be 
done in a way which should secure the 
complete efficiency of the Brigade. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works would 
have at once to build 99 stations, 
and to add 355 men to their present 
Force, in order to bring it up to the 
strength they required by the sys- 
tem which they themselves suggested ; 
whereas the Commissioners of Police 
would have at their command the full 
strength of the Metropolitan Police, and 
all the men that were necessary. He 
had no wish to delay the Committee at 
any length, and he did not want to go, 
as he might have felt disposed to do 
upon a Motion, into a number of argu- 
ments which might be brought forward 
in support of his view of the matter. 
He had no wish to delay the progress 
of Supply on a question of this sort, 
beyond bringing it before the Commit- 
tee. He had endeavoured, first of all, 
to show the value of the property, which 
was enormous, and also the amount of 
life which was at present annually sacri- 
ficed. Secondly, he had endeavoured to 
show, in regard to the efficiency of the 
existing Fire Brigade, that they were 
now attempting to protect the Metro- 
polis from fires with a much smaller 
force than Captain Shaw admitted some 
years ago to be necessary. Further, he 
had shown that by making this transfer 
they would secure a force greater even 
than Captain Shaw had contemplated ; 
that they would get ‘ample security for 
the protection of the Metropolis, and 
that they would obtain it without incur- 
ring any extravagant cost. There was 
another advantage he might mention 
which would be derived from the trans- 
fer of the Fire Brigade to the Police. 
That advantage was this. The police 
area throughout the Metropolis was a 
far wider ove than that of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. By the trans- 
fer of the Brigade to the Police the ope- 
ration of the Brigade would therefore 
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be extended beyond the limited area of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. All 
that area which was beyond the juris- 
diction of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was not attended to by the Fire 
Brigade at present; but, by this trans- 
fer, it would be brought under the pro- 
tection of the Brigade, and would obtain 
the same security as that which was 
afforded to the centre of the Metropolis. 
He was quite aware that he might be 
told that the discussion of the question 
was not opportune at the present mo- 
ment, and that it ought to be left until 
the great work of reconstructing the 
Government of London was undertaken. 
But, in regard to that matter, he was 
quite aware, from the little experience 
he had had of that House, that if they 
waited until the measure was before 
the House, after having undergone the 
ordeal of being created in a Govern- 
ment Office, and then properly thought 
out by the House itself, they would 
have to wait a very long time indeed. 
He was also satisfied that after such 
a measure had been introduced, if this 
question should happen not to have 
been specially dealt with, it would 
stand very little chance of being satis- 
factorily considered. It was with that 
view that he was anxious to call the 
attention of the Committee to these 
points, and to suggest to the Committee 
and to the Government in any recon- 
struction or alteration of the Governing 
Authority of the Metropolis the Fire 
Brigade, at all events, ought not to be 
intrusted to the control of a separate 
body. There was already existing a 
Force with which it might be incorpo- 
rated with advantage, and by which the 
security of life and property in the out- 
lying parts of the Metropolis would also 
be insured. He believed that any hon. 
Member who studied the Evidence taken 
by the Select Committee in 1877 would 
arrive at the conclusion which he had 
arrived at. 

Srr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
although he appreciated the manner in 
which the hon. Baronet had handled 
this subject, he was bound to say that 
on every point which he had brought 
before the Committee he was in the un- 
fortunate position of entirely disagreeing 
with him. He would remind the Com- 
mittee that on a former occasion the 
hon. Baronet, in speaking on an Amend- 
ment, was counted out in the midst of 
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a panegyric on the Metropolitan Board 
of Works ; and it seemed hardly consis- 
tent that he should complain of the ac- 
tion of the Board on the present occa- 
sion. It appeared to him that the hon. 
Baronet had taken a mistaken view of 
this subject from beginning to end. The 
number of deaths from fires in the 
Metropolis had nothing whatever to do 
with the question ; but he would give a 
list of those which had occurred during 
the last few years. There were 25 deaths 
in 1878; 32 in 1879; 33 in 1880; 40 in 
1881; and 36 in 1882, which gave a 
total of 166 in five years, during every 
one of which the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, and all the appliances con- 
nected with it, were increasing. The 
causes that led to that number of deaths 
were various in their character, and 
showed that, in most cases, they were 
not preventible by any increase in the 
numbers or efficiency of the Brigade, 
but were due to accidents or careless- 
ness, apart from any fire on the pre- 
mises. Children fell into the fire, spirit 
lamps were upset, and explosions of gas 
took place, besides many other things 
which led to loss of life, which no Fire 
Brigade could prevent. The Estimate 
for the Brigade made by Captain Shaw 
in 1865 was £75,000, an amount which 
was afterwards cut down to £50,000. 
The number of men he asked for at first 
was 574; then it was 416; and in his 
third estimate it was 277. The number 
of engines in the first estimate was 330, 
in the second 140, and in the third 129. 
The number of stations in the first esti- 
mate was 157, in the second 125, and in 
the present estimate they were 57. At 
this moment they had 576, or two men 
more than Captain Shaw asked for 
originally ; 160 engines, including four 
floating engines; 54 permanent stations 
and 12 moveable stations. The esti- 
mated expenditure of the present year 
was £105,116. They had also acces- 
sories of a very useful character. Since 
the first Motion was brought forward 
about the Fire Brigade, they had in 
use the telegraph and the telephone. 
They had 13 waggons for street sta- 
tions, and two trollies, ladder trucks, 50 
telegraph and 13 telephone wires, 13 fire 
alarums, and 576 firemen of all ranks. 
He said that these appurtenances added 
enormously to the efficiency of the Fire 
Brigade, and enabled it to cope with 
fires in the most prompt manner; and 
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he would go farther, and assert that the 
Metropolitan Board and their Fire Bri- 
gade had ably and thoroughly done their 

uty. The percentage of serious fires 
had been reduced from 34, at which it 
unfortunately stood under the Com- 
panies, to 25 in 1866, to 11 in 1876, and 
to 9in 1882. He asked the Committee 
what better test there could be of the 
efficiency of a Body charged with putting 
out fires, than to say they had done their 
work in the best possible way? He 
maintained that the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade had done their best ; and, if that 
were so, how could it be said that it was 
advisable to transfer their work from 
the Municipal Authority to a Govern- 
ment Department? It appeared to him 
that the present proposal was similar to 
one of the ideas lately brought before 
the House in regard to the theatres— 
that was to say, it was proposed to take 
away from the Municipal Authorities 
duties which properly belonged to them, 
which they were carrying out progres- 
sively to the best of their ability, and 
transfer them to a Department of the 
Government, the members of which, with 
all respect to that Department, were not 
the proper persons to have them, and 
who were wise enough to say that the 
Municipal Authorities could better do 
the work, and that if they should prove 
incompetent to deal with it they should 
go to the Government and ask for assist- 
ance. He admitted that the Committee 
referred to by the hon. Baronet did re- 
commend the transfer of the Fire Bri- 
gade from the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to the Police; but they gave 
their opinion, he was bound to say, in 
direct opposition to that of persons fully 
qualified to form a correct judgment in 
the matter. He had no wish to take up 
the time of the Committee; but if hon. 
Members wished it, he would read to 
them the evidence of Sir Edmund Hen- 
derson and Colonel Fraser. Both those 
gentlemen agreed in the opinion that if 
the authorities did what his hon. Friend 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) now advo- 
cated, they would simply turn good 
_— into bad firemen, and good 

remen into indifferent policemen, and 
thus make a great hugger-mugger of the 
whole concern. Therefore, it was to be 
hoped that the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
would be allowed to go on as they were; 
stopping fires, protecting lives, saving 
them in fire-escapes and in other ways, 
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all over the Metropolis, and risking and - 
losing their own lives for the public good 
in a manner that ali must admire. The 
Committee had gone against all the evi- 
dence given before it except that of 
Captain Harris, who was in favour of 
the transfer of the Fire Brigade to the 
Police. He thought the evidence of Sir 
Edmund Henderson, Colonel Fraser, 
and Captain Shaw, the latter of whom 
had certainly said nothing in favour of 
the transfer, should have weight with 
hon. Members in dealing with this ques- 
tion. The hon. Baronet (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) intimated that Cap- 
tain Shaw had been in favour of the 
transfer of the Brigade to the Police; 
but he gave that an unqualified denial, 
and he had the authority of that gen- 
tleman for saying he had never made 
any such statement. He hoped the 
hon. Member would be satisfied with 
that denial; and, for his own part, he 
should remain of opinion that every wit- 
ness of weight who gave evidence before 
the Committee was against the transfer 
of the Brigade to a Department of State 
which did not want it, and which had 
quite enough to do already, without un- 
dertaking additional duties that properly 
devolved on the Municipal Authorities. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that, after 
a municipal experience of 25 years, he 
was able to assure the hon. and gallant 
Baronet who had just spoken, that he 
agreed with every word he had used with 
regard to the question before the Com- 
mittee. In hisown town they had taken 
these functions out of the hands of the 
Police and placed them with the Fire 
Brigade, since which it had worked 
better and more economically. But 
he wished to go back to a question 
that he himself and other hon. Gen- 
tleman on those Benches had raised 
on several previous occasions. Why 
was the Consolidated Fund to pay to- 
wards the ratepayers of London a con- 
tribution which it did not pay to the 
ratepayers of any other town in the 
country? Leeds, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Wolverhampton, and other great 
centres had to keep up Fire Brigades 
out of their own rates. He contended 
that the Metropolis should defray the 
cost of its Fire Brigade out of its own 
rates, and not come upon the taxpayers 
of the country generally to do it for 
them. As he had already said, the 
question had been before the House and 
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the constituencies throughout the coun- 
try again and again; and he felt so 
strongly the injustice involved, that he 
would divide the Committee against the 
Vote altogether. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, he 
could quite believe that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works did everything they 
could to put a stop to fires. They were 
entitled to speak of the increased effi- 
ciency which resulted from the use of 
the telegraph and telephone. But it 
would certainly be more by good fortune 
than arrangement, that they could deal 
effectively with two great fires at the 
same time. Suppose the fire at the 
Pantechnicon and that at Humphrey’s 
Wharf had taken place together, he 
asked whether it would have been pos- 
sible to put them out at the same time? 
Would not one of these have been left 
to itself? [Sir James M‘Garet-Hoee: 
Certainly not.] If the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had sufficient funds 
and a sufficient force at their disposal 
for the complete discharge of their 
duties, why did they now obtain the 
sanction of the Treasury to the intro- 
duction of a Money Bill, giving them 
power to tax the London Fire Offices to 
a large extent? In the olden times the 
matter rested in this way. The Fire 
Offices paid on their own account cer- 
tain sums which they were willing to 
subscribe towards the putting out of 
fires; they also supported engines of 
their own, and did various other things 
for the same object. Now, as the Fire 
Brigade sent their engines to any fire 
that occurred, it followed that the as- 
sured were paying for the unassured ; 
this was felt to be an anomaly, and it 
ended in the whole matter being put 
into the hands of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, the Companies agreeing to 
pay them the money they originally 
paid — namely, £24,000 a-year. But 
why was the attempt to tax those Com- 
panies made, if the system of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works was above all 
question ? Captain Shaw, in his original 
estimate, had proposed that the number 
of men should be 574—the very least 
that would be of use; and the hon. and 
gallant Baronet, 15 years after that 
estimate was made, spoke of it as a 
merit that two men had been added to 
the Force. Since that time he believed 
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seven years ago that Captain Shaw re- 
commended the employment of a force 
of 931 men. With regard tothe unqua- 
lified denial of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet on behalf of Captain Shaw, to 
the effect that he had never stated that 
he was in favour of a transfer of the 
Brigade, he would refer the Committee 
to the evidence of Captain Shaw, given 
before the Select Committee—Question 
1,056. He considered the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) had done 
a public service that evening in bring- 
ing this matter under the notice of the 
Committee; and he trusted, before it 
was too late, that his proposal would 
meet with the support to which it was 
entitled. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
with reference to the point raised by the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr, 
H. H. Fowler), the contribution was not 
an estimate of the present time, but of 
the year 1865, when the amount of 
£10,000 was sanctioned and fixed by Act 
of Parliament. The hon. Member spoke 
as if this sum represented the whole or, at 
all events, a large proportion of the ex- 
pense of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade ; 
but that was not the case. The cost 
of the Brigade in 1865 was £57,000; 
and at the present time the £10,000 in 
question only represented a small por- 
tion of the entire cost of £108,000. He 
must admit that he thought £10,000 
was an exaggerated estimate for the 
time, when it was originally made in 
1865. But it was not so now. The 
amount at which it was fixed in 1865 
was stated to be on account of the large 
number and great value of the public 
buildings, which were scattered over a 
very large area of the Metropolis, and 
which were at that time excluded from 
the payment ofrates. With regard to the 
question raised by the hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), he 
entirely agreed—and he spoke as repre- 
senting the opinion of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department—with 
what had fallen from the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works (Sir 
James M‘Garel-Hogg). That hon. and 
gallant Member had informed the Com- 
mittee that on a former occasion the 
hon. Baronet opposite had been counted 
out in the midst of a panegyric on 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
had said that he had no right to 
complain of the Board on account of 
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its action at the present time, arguing 
that it was unfair to entertain the pro- 
posal to hand over to a Government 
Department, however able, duties which 
properly belonged to the Municipal Au- 
thorities. He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
could not imagine a more centralizing 
measure than to hand over to a Govern- 
ment Department the control of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade. The hon. 
Baronet said the Police ought to be the 
Authority in matters relating to fires. 
He could only say that such was not the 
opinion of the Fire Authorities, the Police 
Authorities, or the Home Department. 
The hon. Baronet had quoted Captain 
Shaw, but that gentleman was opposed 
to the change, as were also the Com- 
missioners of Police, and the Chiefs of 
the City Police ; and it followed, there- 
fore, that all those who best knew the 
working of the existing system were 
against the alteration which the hon. 
Baronet proposed to introduce. The 
hon. Baronet asked if the Metropolitan 
Board could properly discharge the 
duties required of it in the matter of 
fires? The answer to that was—‘‘ If 
they cannot, you ought to get a Board 
which can.” The hon. Baronet made 
a point, on behalf of his view of the 
question, by saying that the Police area 
was much larger than the Metropolitan 
area; but that appeared rather to tell 
in an opposite direction. The Police 
area was so large that it included vast 
tracts of agricultural country, altogether 
beyond the Metropolis, and he could not 
think that safety in the Metropolis 
would be insured by sending the police- 
engines down to the limits of the Police 
area. It must be remembered that the 
duties of the Police in relation to fires 
were wholly different from those of 
firemen. That distinction was clearly 
pointed out in the General Orders. The 
primary duty of the Police was to pre- 
serve order, and to preserve life and 
and property ; and it was to be regretted 
that year by year other duties were 
being thrown upon them which were 
calculated to diminish their efficiency 
for the purpose they were intended to 
fulfil. Inthe matter of fires, the Police 
were charged with the duty of giving 
alarm, of rescuing life and protecting 
property, regulating traffic, and keeping 
the ground clear for the operations of the 
firemen. Without the aid of the Police 
the firemen would be altogether unable 
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to operate, and it must not be under- 
stood that the Police had not already 
their clearly defined duties with regard 
to fires. Again, the men of the Fire 
Brigade were selected on account of cer- 
tain special qualifications for the duties 
they had to perform. The great majority 
of them were sailors ; they were accus- 
tomed to climbing, and were, therefore, 
the better able to rescue life, and do 
what was needful for the preservation of 
property at great heights; and, on the 
whole, they were men of a very different 
character to those who formed the ordi- 
nary rank and file of the Police Force. 
In a city with a population of 4,000,000 
crowds collected at fires with extraordi- 
nary rapidity ; and not only was this the 
result of curiosity, but amongst the per- 
sons who so collected there was often a 
considerable number of thieves, and a 
great amount of pilfering took place in 
consequence. There was also the danger 
of the crowd taking advantage of the 
confusion caused by the fire to break 
into property in the neighbourhood. If 
the police were held responsible for the 
management of the Fire Brigade, he 
took it that, in practice, the result would 
be that the Fire Brigade would be nomi- 
nally under the direction of the Com- 
missioners of Police, while, as a matter 
of fact, it would remain an entirely 
separate body; in other words, there 
would be a state of things similar to 
that which now prevailed. 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the right hon. Baronet had not 
quite understood him. His proposal 
would not in any way interfere with the 
existing duties of the Police. He pro- 
posed that the 158 stations of the Police 
should be availed of, and that the re- 
serve men at those stations should be 
employed in case of fire. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKii said, the 
suburban reserves were, as a matter of 
fact, called upon already in the case of 
fires of sufficient magnitude to render 
that course necessary. He could not 
believe that the amalgamation of these 
two separate bodies—the Fire Brigade 
and the Police—would produce any 
saving, or tend to increased efficiency. 
There were three large towns in which 
the Fire Brigade and the Police were 
one organization. In Manchester the 
Brigade cid not form a portion of the 
Police system; it was under the control 
of a Watch Committee, and for purposes 
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of discipline it was under the Chief Con- 
stable. In Liverpool the Fire Brigade 
and the Police were one force. Now in 
Liverpool, it must be remembered, the 
Police Force was very much larger in 
proportion than it was in London; it 
was, indeed, larger than the Police 
Force and the Fire Brigade together. 
If, therefore, Liverpool were taken as 
an example, there would be no saving 
whatever. The Returns showed that 
the Liverpool system was more costly 
than the separate system; whether or 
not it was more effective, without fur- 
ther local information it was, of course, 
impossible to say. They had also the 
testimony of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) that 
the separate system had proved to be 
more economical as well as more effec- 
tive in the town which he represented. 
He believed that enough had been said 
to show that there was great doubt as 
to the wisdom of the plan proposed. It 
was the opinion of the Government that 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade was a 
very efficient organization ; and he was 
not disposed to believe that any adminis- 
trative improvement could be effected by 
the transfer of its functions to the Police. 
There seemed to him ample scope al- 
ready for all the Police could do in the 
discharge of their duties, without put- 
ting further duties upon them. He 
thought that perhaps something more 
might be done in the direction of con- 
trolling fires, by keeping at the police- 
stations such apparatus as hose, reels, 
buckets, folding ladders, and other ap- 
pliances that could be used with effect 
before the arrival of the Brigade; and 
in that limited sense he considered that 
the hon. Baronet had made a valuable 
suggestion to the Committee, and one 
which ought to receive attention at the 
hands of the authorities. He was also 
of opinion that it would be wise to in- 
struct constables in the use of the means 
of saving life and property, so that their 
aid in this respect might be available 
until the engines arrived on the ground. 
With regard to telegraph communication 
between the Police at distant stations 
and the Brigade, that was already in 
operation to a certain extent, and in- 
creased rapidity of communication was 
the result. The system was extending, 
and the adoption of the suggestion under 
this head would simply mean the con- 
tinuance of what was now taking place. 
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The usual complaints were not of delay 
in the arrival of the Brigade, but of the 
difficulty of getting a proper supply of 
water; but that was not a matter that 
could be dealt with by placing the Fire 
Brigade under the control of the Police, 
because it was really connected with the 
Metropolitan water supply. But the 
hon. Baronet would know that in the 
City a large number of fires were put 
out by means of the hydrant system that 
had been established. This work, how- 
ever, was complicated, and could only 
be done by thoroughly trained men. 
The beats of policemen had often to be 
changed ; and, as that was necessary, it 
was hopeless to expect them, when they 
took a new beat, to know the position 
of all the hydrants and fire-plugs at a 
moment’s notice. He doubted whether 
such amateur firemen as the Police would 
necessarily be could be of much use in 
an emergency; and, on the whole, he 
thought that it had been shown to be 
desirable that the arrangements with 
regard to the Fire Brigade should be 
left in the hands of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

Str ANDREW LUSK said, the dis- 
cussion had taken what he considered 
rather an irrelevant turn. He had been 
a Member of the Committee of which 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) had been Chairman, 
and he felt bound to confirm what had 
been said by the hon. and gallant Baro- 
net the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg), who probably knew more about 
this question than any other Member of 
the House as to the opinion of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee. He wished the 
Committee to understand this—that, for 
very good reasons, no doubt, the people 
of London were perfectly well satisfied 
with the Fire Brigade. They had a 
good, an excellent, Fire Brigade, and it 
was no use to tell him anything to the 
contrary, because he was a Londoner, 
and knew something about London; 
and, besides that, was Chairman of one 
of the Metropolitan Fire Insurance 
Offices. He did not want to see the 
Fire Brigade under the Police. The 
Fire Insurance Offices being satisfied 
with the present management of the 
Brigade contributed between £25,000 
and £30,000 towards that management. 
[An hon. Memper: £24,000.] Well, 
£24,000, be it so. The public in taxes 
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paid £105,000, and were perfectly 
satisfied. If all those most interested 
were satisfied, why should they turn 
the Brigade over to the Police? It 
was said that if it were under the Police 
it would make its appearance at fires 
with greater rapidity ; but that he ab- 
solutely denied. Did hon. Members 
know how rapidly it attended a fire? 
It was on the spot within two or three 
minutes of an outbreak of fire, fre- 
quently when very little of a fire was 
to be seen, and it was utterly impossible 
to accelerate its speed. See how well 
the Brigade managed at the great Wood 
Street fire, and at the big fire at White- 
ley’s in Westbourne Grove! The engines 
were on the spot immediately after the 
discovery of the fire at Whiteley’s; but 
the goods were of such a highly com- 
bustible character that, in spite of all 
possible efforts, the conflagration got 
such hold in so short a space of time 
that all the men could do was to prevent 
its spread to other buildings. At the 
great fire in Bermondsey the engines 
were rapidly on the spot; no one could 
find fault with the men. The hon. 
Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
had a preconceived notion that the Police 
were the best persons to have to do 
with the extinguishing of fires; but he 
(Sir Andrew Lusk) did not understand 
why the hon. Baronet thought so. It 
had frequently been shown that a good 
policeman would make a bad fireman ; 
but the hon. Baronet had a contrary 
notion, and adhered to it tenaciously, 
and endeavoured to convince those who 
differed from him against their will. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the hon. Baronet would forgive 
him for reminding him that out of a 
Committee of 27 he had been in a mino- 
rity of 2. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, the hon. 
Baronet had carried the Committee with 
him because the Members of it liked to 
defer to him as much as they could. 
The hon. Baronet, however, had failed 
to carry him (Sir Andrew Lusk) with 
him. The publie were well served with 
a Fire Brigade, although hon. Members 
must not run away with the idea that 
he believed it could not be advan- 
tageously extended. If they wanted a 
larger Brigade let them increase its 
size, taxing the public for the additions. 
The public would pay as they did at 
present. He would not say they did 
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not require advice gratis from hon. 
Members; but he would say this — 
that those who paid for the service of 
the Fire Brigade should be intrusted 
with the management of it. In spite of 
the enormous value of the property of 
the Government in the Metropolis—the 
New Law Courts, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Palaces and Public Offices, &c, 
—all that the State contributed towards 
the expense of the Brigade was £10,000. 
If they contributed according to the 
value of their property, the sum the 
would pay would not be £10,000, but 
£30,000. Why should not the Govern- 
ment be asked to contribute more than 
they did? He would not say the sum 
they contributed now was paltry; but 
he would certainly say that they should 
contribute their fair share according to 
the amount of their property. It was 
to be hoped that the answer the hon. 
Baronet had received from the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
would be sufficient, and that he would 
rest satisfied, and never bring the ques- 
tion forward again. He would advise 
the Committee to go on now with the 
next Vote. 

Mr. DICK PEDDIE said, he did not 
suppose that, after the explanation given 
by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton would press his 
Motion to a division, The President of 
the Local Government Board had re- 
minded the Committee that the payment 
to the support of the Metropolis was 
provided for in an Act of Parliament. 
It.seemed to him that, in these circum- 
stances, the proper course was not to re- 
fuse the Vote, but to repeal the Act; and 
he hoped the Government would bring 
in a measure to that effect when they 
came to be in a position tv carry any 
measures at all. There could be no 
doubt that there was a growing feeling 
in the country against the grants made 
from Imperial sources for the benefit of 
the Metropolis, and he did not think 
that the reason for continuing such a 
payment in this case made it more de- 
fensible than other grants of a similar 
kind. That reason was that the Govern- 
ment had a good deal of property in 
London. But there were other proprie- 
tors in London besides the Government, 
and he did not see why the Government, 
anymore than any other proprietor,should 
be called on to do more than to pay the 
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rate on their property. There might 
have been a good reason for voting a 
large sum towards the Fire Brigade when 
Government property was exempted 
from rates ; but now that was done away 
with all reason for continuing the grant 
was gone. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, that if 
the money paid by the Government was 
not paid as a rate upon the Government 
buildings, his argument was wrong to a 
great extent. He believed, however, that 
it wasin respect of Government buildings. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, the 

uestion was whether the contribution 
of £10,000 was a fair payment to en- 
able the Brigade to meet its expenses? 
There was a Metropolitan rate of a half- 
penny in the pound, which produced 
from £105,000 to £110,000, and the 
Fire Offices contributed £25,000. As 
to what had fallen from the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
with regard to the advantages of trans- 
ferring the duties of the Fire Brigade 
to the Police, it seemed to him that the 
proposed change would be an unfor- 
tunate one. It must be an advantage 
to have specially trained men in a ser- 
vice of this kind. An incident occurred 
last year which would have convinced 
anyone of the truth of this statement. 
Captain Shaw had asked him to go down 
to Greenwich one Sunday to observe the 
efficiency of the men, and he had accepted 
the invitation. The men were dressed 
in their best clothes, and least expected 
to be called on duty ; but on the fire bell 
being rung, in two minutes, less ten 
seconds, every one of the men was 
dressed, the engines were got ready, the 
horses were harnessed, and everything 
was in thorough preparation. This was 
enough to show the efficiency of the 
Brigade as at present constituted; and 
it would be a woful mistake, without 
any fault to find with the Brigade, to 
transfer its duties to some other Force ; 
especially would it be a mistake to trans- 
fer them to the Police, after the able 
speech they had had from the President 
of the Local Government Board. Each 
body had its particular office and duties 
—the Police to preserve law and order, 
and the Fire Brigade to protect life and 
ais. from fire. The amount paid 
y the Government was relative to the 
amount of their property, and the con- 
tribution of the Fire Offices was a very 
fair one, considering the magnitude of 
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the interest they had in the protection 
of property from fire. If anything, the 
contribution of the Fire Offices should be 
increased. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that as he was the 
only Irish Representative in the House 
at the present moment, he must be 
allowed to say a word on this subject. 
The question was, what right had 
London, more than any other part of 
the United Kingdom, to a special 
grant? So far as he could see, it 
had none. He failed to understand 
why London should have a special grant 
any more than Dublin, or Belfast, or 
any other large town in the Three 
Kingdoms. As had been pointed out 
already, the Government Offices bore 
their share of local taxation, and he 
failed to see why local authorities should 
not have assistance in meeting the ex- 
penses of their fire services. The In- 
surance Companies, very justly, paid a 
portion of the expense; and if all pro- 
perty was insured, no doubt it would be 
fair for them to pay the whole. He 
could not join in opposing the Vote. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £165,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1884, in Aid of the Cost 
of Maintenance of Disturnpiked and Main 
Roads in England and Wales during the year 
ended on the 25th day of March 1883,”’ 


Mr. BIDDELL said, he had ques- 
tioned the Government on the subject of 
this Vote last year, and wished again to 
put a query to them—namely, whether 
the applications for the money were 
much less this year than last year; and 
whether the Estimates had been founded 
on the number or the amount of the 
applications? Also, he should like to 
ask whether the Government had power 
to distribute this money differently, for 
under the present system the distri- 
bution was singularly unequal, many 
parishes that paid very low rates being 
materially assisted, while all help was 
refused to other parishes paying very 
high rates. It frequently happened that 
in respect of roads, formerly turnpike 
roads, costing £20 a-mile to repair, 
half the amount came from the county 
and a quarter from the Government, 
leaving the amount for the parish to pay 
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reduced to £5 a-mile, which* was, of 
course, much less than the repairs cost. 
Before the Vote was agreed to, he should 
like to known something about it. He 
desired the Government to divide this 
money in a much more equitable manner 
than it was at present divided. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
before they went any further, perhaps 
he might be allowed to correct the hon. 
Member who had just spoken as to the 
amount paid this year being smaller 
than last year. That was not the case. 
If they would look at the amount ac- 
tually spent they would see that it was 
smaller last year than this. The increase 
was simply owing to a natural increase. 
As to the second question, whether, with 
the consent of the Treasury, they would 
be able to alter the conditions on which 
the grants were given, he supposed the 
Government could make an application 
to Parliament based on a different 
system. The hon. Member, however, 
had made no suggestion as to what the 
system should be; and it seemed to him 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) that, no matter 
what the system was, they would have 
cases of individual hardship—that was 
to say, there would be a variation as 
contrasted with population or property, 
or any other test they liked to take, be- 
tween one area and another. Thesystem 
adopted last year was one of an elastic 
character, and seemed to him to be as 
good as any one that could be devised. 
At any rate, he had never seen nor heard 
of a better one. He had heard com- 
plaints of the working of the system in 
different counties, but had not, up to the 
present, seen a better system. 

Mr. RAMSAY regretted that they 
should have to enter on a discussion of 
this subject at the present time, for he 
had expected when the present Govern- 
ment came into Office that they would not 
have adopted this system of Government 
grants in aid for objects which should be 
provided for by the respective localities. 
There was another view to take of this. 
Though the grant, on the whole, might 
be no more than equal to the demands 
made upon it, yet on the next page they 
found a very small amount put down for 
Scotland. He did not desire to discuss 
the Scotch Vote, but only to compare it 
with the £200,000—the gross amount—- 
asked for England and Wales. The 
Vote for Scotland was not a seventh part 
of that amount, though, taken either by 
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taxation, population, or area, Scotland 
was more than one-seventh of England. 
He could not, as a private Member, 
move to increase the Scotch Vote, and 
he could not now move for details as to 
how it was to be distributed this year. 
Last year he was successful in obtaining 
some information which, if it showed 
nothing else, demonstrated the impolicy 
of placing the management of the affairs 
of Scotland in the hands of those who 
knew nothing about the law and prac- 
tice in that country. He felt it was 
necessary to make a protest against a 
Vote of this kind, and to point out that 
unless the grants were given equally to 
all parts of the Kingdom, the House 
was guilty of a distinct wrong in passing 
them. .He would propose, with a view 
of placing the Scottish people somewhat 
on the same footing as the English, 
that instead of granting £165,000 they 
should vote £140,000, or a reduction of 
£25,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £140,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, in Aid of the Cost 
of Maintenance of Disturnpiked and Main Roads 
in England and Wales during the year ended on 
the 25th day of March 1883.’’—(Mr. Ramsay.) 


Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, he 
was not satisfied with the economical 
principles ofthe hon. Member for Falkirk 
(Mr. Ramsay), who, whilst not objecting 
to the Vote for England, moved its re- 
duction because that for Scotland was 
not large enough. Would the President 
of the Local Government Poard state 
on what principle the distribution was 
made? The Vote was introduced for 
the first time last year. It was then 
£250,000, but this year it was reduced 
to £200,000. Certainly the dismantled 
turnpike roads had not decreased, but, 
on the contrary, had very much in- 
creased, and it would be very satisfac- 
tory to the country generally to have a 
statement from the President of the 
Local Government Board as to the 
principle on which the Vote was dis- 
tributed. He would say to the right hon. 
Baronet, what he believed was known 
to the Committee generally—namely, 
that one of the grievances of the present 
day was the enormous amount people 
were taxed for the maintenance of roads. 
These roads were channels of communi- 
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cation between one part of the country 
and another, and a large amount of loss 
had been occasioned to those who held 
road debentures in consequence of the 
disturnpiking. For many years the 
policy of the Department had been to 
take these roads up, and make commu- 
nications from one part of the country to 
another carriage free. Last year a grant 
in aid was proposed, and, at the fag end 
of the Session, £250,000 was stated as 
the amount they thought the Govern- 
ment ought to contribute for the pur- 
pose. This year the amount was re- 
duced to £200,000; and though the 
statement of the President of the Local 
Government Board might be correct, in 
many instances he did not believe the 
knowledge of the public grant, or the 
principle on which it was allocated, were 
made known. It would be greatly to the 
advantage of the public, as well as satis- 
factory to the Committee, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would give some infor- 
mation on this subject. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there was a statement made last year 
which fully explained the matter, and 
there were Papers laid before the House 
which gave the principle of the distri- 
bution of the grant. This statement, for 
the convenience of the Committee and 
of the hon. Baronet who asked the ques- 
tion, he would repeat. They had to 
distinguish between three classes of 
roads—firstly, County roads; secondly, 
Quarter Sessions roads; and, thirdly, 
South Wales roads. By an Act of 1878 
half the cost of all highways disturn- 
piked after 1870 fell upon the counties, 
and power was given to the counties to 
add main roads to the list. The sum 
thus paid was between £300,000 and 
£400,000. Last year the Government 
made a proposal to the House which 
had the effect of throwing on the Votes 
in Parliament half of this half, or a 
quarter of the whole cost of the disturn- 
piked highways. The grants for 1882-3 
were based on the payments actually 
made in 1881-2. With respect to 
Quarter Sessions, Boroughs, and Metro- 
politan roads, Parliament assumed a 
quarter of their actual cost; and as to 
the third class there was a different 
system, Parliament assuming half the 
sum which since 1870 had been paid by 
the counties. These were the three 


plans—in the case of each class one sys- 
tem was adopted. Asto the comparison 
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of theamounts forlast year and this year, 
that estimated or suggested to the House 
last year was £250,000, which included 
the sum for Scotland; but, roughly 
speaking, £50,000 of that might be said 
to have been returned. This year the 
amounttaken was £225,000, or £200,000, 
exclusive of Scotland. That, he thought, 
answered the question put to him by the 
hon. Baronet. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that this 
Vote would be more properly entitled 
‘a Vote for giving assistance out of the 
Consolidated Fund to landlords whose 
rents were in arrear”’ than ‘‘ a Vote in 
aid of disturnpiked and main roads.” He 
would ask the Committee for a moment 
to consider the principle on which turn- 
pike roads were originally made. The 
great bulk of the Vote was in aid of 
turnpike roads in counties, and the 
only figures the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had given were as to the aggre- 
gate cost of turnpike roads. From time 
immemorial the cost of the roads in the 
parish had devolved upon the parish. 
Something like 100 years ago, there was 
discovered a necessity for better means 
of communication, and the turnpike roads 
were constructed by means of a turn- 
pike trust, which was empowered to levy 
tolls on persons using roads until the 
cost of making them was defrayed. 
Then, and not till then, the turnpike 
roads formed part of the parish roads, 
and the cost of maintaining them was 
thrown on the parishes. He was not 
defending this system. He was will- 
ing to admit that when these trusts 
came to an end it was a very empirical 
method of dealing with the roads, to 
throw the cost of maintaining them on 
the parishes. The parishes were often 
very small areas, the extent of road 
passing through them being consider- 
able—very disproportionate to the size 
of the parishes. ‘The system adopted in 
this country was different from that of 
Ireland and the various nations of the 
Continent. In Ireland and other coun- 
tries, the whole cost of the roads, whe- 
ther they were called turnpike or parish, 
was thrown on the county; and that, he 
believed, would have been the best and 
wisest system to have adopted in Eng- 
land. What was their position now? 
Why, at a time of great agricultural 
depression—though no greater than pre- 
vailed in the mining and manufacturing 
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districts—the agricultural interest, being 
disproportionately represented in the 
House, was in a position to come and 
ask for a contribution out of the Con- 
solidated Fund towards the maintenance 
of county roads, whilst nothing was 
asked on behalf of the other interests 
in towns and boroughs, although those 
interests had to construct roads and 
streets at enormous cost for the benefit 
of the whole community. In towns and 
boroughs the roads had to be paid for 
out of the local rates. [‘‘ No, no!’’] He 
begged pardon; the Government did 
not assist in the maintenance of these 
roads. There were a few boroughs in 
England with turnpike roads running 
through them—they were so few that 
he could almost count them on his fingers 
—which were aided; but the amount 
they received was so small that it was a 
mere bagatelle, compared with the total 
amount paid by the Government, and 
with the cost of the roads and streets in 
the towns. On the last occasion that 
this subject was brought before the 
House, he was challenged as to whether 
he could name a turnpike road running 
through Liverpool or Manchester, in re- 
spect of which a charge was made on the 
Consolidated Fund. He was not very 
well acquainted with these places. The 
town he was best acquainted with was 
the one he represented—namely, Wol- 
verhampton. That town had a portion 
of a turnpike road running through it, 
and the charge upon the Consolidated 
Fund in respect of it was about £200; 
whereas the real cost of maintaining 
the roads of the borough was £6,000 
or £7,000. Why were the ratepayers 
in counties, whose rates were less than 
those towns, to receive aid from the Con- 
solidated Fund, whilst the heavy rate- 
payers of the towns, who had suffered 
more from commercial depression than 
the counties, received none? He did 
not advocate throwing the whole cost 
of the maintenance of the roads of 
the country on the Consolidated Fund ; 
but why, he would ask, were they to 
take out of the Consolidated Fund 
£250,000 in order to put it in the hands 
of the least taxed class in the commu- 
nity ?—because the ratepayers in the 
counties were taxed to nothing like the 
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year. He wassorry this sop was thrown 

last year, and he certainly should give 

the Committee an opportunity of saying 

whether or not it should be thrown this 
ear. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton had put the 
roads in boroughs in the same position 
as the main roads in the agricultural 
districts. In reality, they were not in 
the same position. The roads, for which 
a contribution was asked, were links 
in the great chains of communication 
from one end of the country to the other. 
They were originally constructed, not 
for parochial purposes, but as main 
arteries of communication, to promote 
Imperial objects. On this footing they 
were projected and constructed ; on this 
footing they were maintained; and on 
that principle the Committee was asked 
to make this contribution. He had had 
some experience of this matter. When 
he practised before Committees he had 
to deal with case after case of turn- 
pike roads, and found that generally 
they were constructed out of money ad- 
vanced on the faith of tolls, many of 
them by the landowners. In many 
cases the tolls became insufficient for 
the maintenance of the roads, and the 
persons who had constructed them sus- 
tained considerable loss, the country, of 
course, getting the benefit of that loss. 
The question was whether the Govern- 
ment should pay for their maintenance 
now that the tolls had been abolished ? 
And inconsidering this it was necessary, 
as he had said, to bear in mind that 
these roads were not constructed for 
parochial purposes. They had been 
constructed at the expense of private 
individuals for Imperial purposes, and 
handed over to the country, and all the 
country was asked to pay was the ex- 
pense of repairs. He had had some 
experience, too, of roads through bo- 
roughs. The desire of the borough 
authorities had always been to throw 
the liability in respect of the roads fur- 
ther and further back—that was to say, 
to include as much of the main roads 
within the boroughs as they could. 
There were many instances of turnpike 
roads constructed at the expense of 
private individuals who had no connec- 
tion with the borough, having become 
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dary. The boroughs certainly had no 
right to complain of the liability they 
were under. All that was now asked 
for was a contribution towards the main 
arteries, which had been constructed, 
not for parochial or local purposes alone, 
but for public purposes and uses. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he was sorry 
to hear a discussion raised on this mat- 
ter. The arrangement made had been 
a sort of compromise, by which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, having pro- 
posed to put a tax on carriages, gave 
this subvention towards the turnpike 
roads—or towards the maintenance of 
the main roads of the country estab- 
lished under the Act of 1878. As a rule, 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) was very accurate 
in the views he placed before the House ; 
but, on this occasion, he was the re- 
verse. The main roads were not con- 
fined to the turnpike roads of the coun- 
try, but extended to every market town 
and every borough in the Kingdom 
which had its own separate Quarter 
Sessions. [Mr. Rytanps: You are quite 
mistaken.] He was not mistaken in 
what he was stating. If the authorities 
in the different counties had not put 
into operation the Act of 1878, it was 
their fault, and not his inaccurate speak- 
ing. The Act of 1878 extended the 
through roads of the country through 
every borough in the Kingdom which 
had a separate Quarter Sessions. [ Mr. 
Rytanps: You are wrong.| He begged 
the hon. Member’s pardon. He was 
quite right, as the hon. Member would 
see if he would take the trouble to read 
the Act. They had it, on very high 
authority, that the main roads of the 
country had not been maintained alto- 
gether by real property, but that per- 
sonal property was also liable. That 
was a matter he was not going to enter 
upon further than to make a bare allu- 
sion to it; but he was supported in his 
view by a speech he had had the plea- 
sure of hearing from the Prime Minister. 
He (Mr. Duckham) was certainly very 
much surprised at the remarks the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton had made, 
and hoped that the Committee, if it 
divided, would not do so according to 
the lines laid down by that hon. Mem- 
ber. The agricultural condition of this 
country was very different now from 
what it was 100 years ago. With re- 
gard to a comparison between rates paid 
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by urban and suburban ratepayers, he 
could speak with a considerable amount 
of experience; and he was sure that 
equity required that the grant which 
the Committee was now called upon to 
make was not in excess of what should 
be given. If some parts of the Kingdom 
had not put in force the Act of 1878, 
the fault rested with the local autho- 
rities, and not with the Government. 
Those who had put the Act in force had 
adopted the plan of rates for the main 
roads. There were only a few towns 
which had Quarter Sessions, and he 
found that rates were of more advantage 
to the ratepayers in boroughs than to 
those in the counties. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, he 
had always been of opinion that there 
should be some relief in a way which 
would relieve all the ratepayers—say, 
for lunacy or poor. Of course, as the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton had 
said, this grant was nothing less than 
a sop to Cerberus; but he should have 
said that at the time, and shown that 
the Government, instead of dealing with 
this question on a bold and intelli- 
gible principle, had simply given way 
to agitation. It could not, however, be 
denied that the agitation was founded 
upon grievances which fell very heavily 
upon certain interests. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s complaint now came quite too 
late, because the Government were not 
going to give any further assistance to 
the agricultural interest in lieu of the 
one which he would withdraw. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought that 
in consequence of the clamour made by 
the agricultural interest for some relief, 
the Government in a weak moment had 
given a certain sop to that interest. 
When the Government first proposed 
to increase the tax on carriages, such 
opinions were expressed from _ the 
Benches below the Gangway that the 
Government withdrew the proposal. 
There was no speaking about it in public, 
but private intimations were given, and 
if the proposal had been pressed Mem- 
bers on those Benches would have voted 
against it. Being quite unable to carry 
that tax, which would have been most 
injurious to an important branch of 
manufacture, the Government then pro- 
posed to give a substitute. He forgot 
exactly the circumstances ; but the mat- 
ter was brought forward very late in the 
Session, and adopted when everyone 
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was in a scramble, and there was no 
opportunity to discuss the proposal of 
the Government. If there had been a 
suitable opportunity, he and the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton would have 
opposed it ab initio. Why? Because 
they regarded it as one of those ob- 
jectionable charges such as had been 
fastened from time to time on the Con- 
solidated Fund in the interest of owners 
of property. It was very nice for them 
to dip their hands into the Consolidated 
Fund; but what was that Fund? It 
was a Fund to which the working classes 
of this country contributed a very large 
share. [An hon. Memser: No, no!} 
No! The working classes contributed 
a large proportion of the Customs and 
Excise, and it was upon them that the 
country gentlemen were seeking to 
fasten burdens in order to relieve their 
own shoulders. He objected altogether 
to this Vote. He had not heard the hon. 
Member for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) ; but 
if his speech had been correctly repre- 
sented, his Amendment was meant as a 
protest against the insufficiency of the 
grant for Scotland. He hoped that was 
not so; but he would very much rather 
join with his hon. Friend if he would 
withdraw his Amendment and join in 
voting against this Vote altogether, as 
that was the best way of dealing with it. 
If the hon. Member would withdraw and 
vote against the English Vote, he would 
vote with him upon the Scotch Vote. 
Then no party from England or Scotland 
could complain. He really believed that 
if this side of the House would, on this 
occasion, exhibit some of the indepen- 
dence that used to exist in the House, 
and which he should be glad to see again 
manifested, and if they would join with 
him and the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton in resisting this Vote, he be- 
lieved at the next Cabinet Meeting on 
Saturday the Government would con- 
gratulate themselves on the result. It 
was contrary to the principles of the 
Prime Minister to propose a substitute 
of this kind. He hoped his hon. Friends 
would assist the Government in getting 
out of the false position in which they 
had placed themselves by granting, in 
a weak moment. this substitute of 
£200,000. Hon. Members should read 
the Mid Lothian speeches as to the pro- 
per mode of relieving local burdens. 

as it consistent with the Prime Mi- 
nister’s principles to give a lump sum of 
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£200,000 for the relief of the counties ? 
Not at all. If assistance was to be given 
it should be in a different form. He 
should be glad if, by rejecting this Vote, 
the Committee would put an end to the 
practice of hon. Members who constantly 
cried ‘‘ Give, give!” 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
he thought the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) was 
almost quite alone in his action. The 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
had promised to support the hon. Mem- 
ber for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) in a Mo- 
tion to reduce or strike out the Vote for 
Scotland; but he feared the hon. Mem- 
ber for Falkirk would not give a willing 
assent to that. In answer to the hon. 
Members for Wolverhampton and Burn- 
ley, he could only assure the Committee 
that this must be looked upon as, in one 
sense, a temporary grant. It was a grant 
which was subject to revision, or to a 
complete change in its nature. It was 
subject to the general consideration of 
the whole financial relations of the State, 
and the counties and the various parties 
in this country, which must take place 
when the subject of Local Taxation was 
examined. He hoped and believed that 
the question of Local Government would 
come before the House for consideration 
at an early period; and, whenever that 
question was dealt with, undoubtedly it 
must be dealt with not as one of local 
government alone, but of local finances, 
and the relations between the local and 
the Imperial finances. Therefore, this 
matter must be looked upon as a tem- 
porary grant which must continue until 
these relations were revised. As to the 
manner in which the grant was at pre- 
sent distributed, the hon. Member be- 
hind him had put before the Committee 
the principles upon which the difference 
occurred between one locality and an- 
other. The rates were, of course, divi- 
sible into two great classes — namely, 
those for local traffic, and those for 
through traffic on the main lines of com- 
munication between the large towns. 
With respect to the first, they were 
specially to the advantage of the par- 
ticular localities. As to the second, the 
principle that the cost of maintaining 
the main roads ought not to fall upon 
the particular localities through which 
the roads passed had been recognized 
since 1870. The Act of 1870 provided 
that the cost of maintaining these roads, 
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so far as such roads were included in 
the highway district, should be borne 
by the fund of the highway district. In 
1878, by the Highways Act, a further 
step was taken in the same direction. 
By that Act the cost of maintaining 
such roads in case of separate highway 
districts was transferred to the county 
rate, subject only to the condition that 
the road should be certified by the sur- 
veyor to have been maintained in a 
proper condition. One effect of that 
had, therefore, been that the roads had 
been maintained in a good condition, 
and that was a considerable result. By 
the same Act the county authorities 
were empowered to declare their roads, 
whether they were disturnpiked roads 
or not, to be main roads, and a moiety 
of any such road should be maintained 
in the same manner as a disturnpiked 
road under the Act of 1870. As to roads 
which were distinguished as main roads, 
they varied considerably in different 
parts of the country, and that was the 
cause of the variation of the grants, to 
which hon. Members had called atten- 
tion. He knew that the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
had a very strong opinion upon these 
grants, and, generally speaking, he con- 
curred very much with the hon. Mem- 
ber in his view against a system of 
substitutes. It was not a system of 
which he could approve; but, at the 
same time, as he had distinctly stated, 
the Government looked upon this as a 
temporary grant, and not as one which, 
in the long run, could be satisfactory, 
or which should be permanent. They 
regarded it as one which should continue 
only until the system of local taxation 
was dealt with. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, the 
argument seemed to be that parishes 
were bound to maintain the roads in 
their districts ; but to show the poverty 
of that argument, he had only to men- 
tion that these roads were not parish 
roads, but main roads, constructed for 
through communication for the general 
advantage of the public in cheapness of 
carriage. The mails were carried as 
they never could have been otlierwise, 
and Parliament had very much con- 
structed these roads at the expense of 
the whole community, in order to obtain 
the great benefits in which the whole 
country participated. It was monstrous, 
then, that they should throw what was 
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for the benefit of the whole community 
on the localities, and ignore all the ex- 
penses now thrown upon them without 
any local benefit, but with some in- 
convenience, for the general good. It 
was not merely the parishes that were 
interested, but every individual could, 
at this moment, indict a parish for the 
non-repair of these roads. The public 
had, through Parliament, sanctioned the 
construction of these roads; the public 
had had the advantage of the roads; 
and it was monstrous that the public 
should not contribute in any shape to 
the maintenance of the roads. Whe- 
ther the allocation of part of the Go- 
vernment funds was to be temporary 
or permanent was beside the question 
at this moment. These great expenses 
had to be borne, and the whole com- 
munity ought to bear a portion of them. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he took it 
that the object of the hon. Member for 
Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) in his Amend- 
meut was to secure that this contribu- 
tion to the main roads should be given 
in the same proportion as the subsidy to 
the Scotch high roads. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had 
not taken notice of the objection raised 
by the hon. Member for Falkirk ; and 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
should state upon what grounds the 
allocation between the two countries 


‘was made. The difference between the 


English and Scotch grants was as eight 
to one, whereas the fair ratio between 
the two countries would be as six or 
seven to one; but, however that might 
be, the Committee had a fair claim to 
some explanation from the President of 
the Local Government Board, or from the 
Lord Advocate, as to the way in which 
the money was allocated, and as to why 
a very much larger proportionate sum 
was given to England than to Scotland. 
He entirely agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) in his opposition to the prin- 
ciple of these grants in aid, and should 
vote with him; but he was not sure that 
the Scotch Members would accept the 
advice of the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands). 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could assure the hon. Member that he 
knew very little about the Scotch part of 
the case. When this Vote was revised 
last year, the control of the whole matter 


was placed in the hands of the Local 
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Government Board. The result was that 
the whole country rose in insurrection 
on the subject ; and it appeared that, of 
all the Public Departments, the Local 
Government Board was the most un- 
popular in Scotland; and Scotland en- 
tirely repudiated all interference by the 
Board in regard to this grant, and the 
result was that the Board had had 
nothing to say to the Scotch part of 
the case. That was the reason why he 
knew little of the Scotch portion of the 
sae for this year. Last Session the 

cotch grant fell very much short of 
the amount expected, but the principle 
upon which it was distributed was pre- 
cisely the same as that which had pre- 
vailed in Scotland ; and he assumed that 
the falling off was caused by the general 
average in Scotland, in the same way 
asin England it had told against certain 
counties to the benefit of others. Some 
counties in England had come worse off 
than others in connection with these 
matters, and so he supposed Scotland 
had suffered in the same way. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, this 
Estimate was a fair specimen of the 
mode in which money for public pur- 
poses was voted in that House. They 
had heard from the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley (Mr. Rylands) that the working classes 
of Great Britain were taxed in order to 
lighten the burdens on the shoulders of 
the landlords; and they had had the 
hon. Member for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) 
objecting to the Vote because it was 
disproportionate to the amount given to 
Scotland. Those hon. Gentlemen argued 
as if England and Scotland alone con- 
tributed to the Fund from which this 
grant was made; but he would remind 
the Committee that there was a certain 
Island not far from these shores, the 
inhabitants of which also contributed to 
the Consolidated Fund, although they 
had no place whatever in the scheme of 
subvention. The Committee were asked 
by the hon. Member for Falkirk to 
reduce the Vote to an extent that would 
make it bear the same proportion to 
English taxation as the Scotch Vote did. 
Without discussing the inequality which, 
in the case of Scotland, the hon. Mem- 
ber conceived to constitute an injustice, 
he (Mr. A. O’Connor) asked the Uom- 
mittee to consider the grievous injustice 
involved in the Vote to the people of 
Ireland. When they compared the local 
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land, it would be found that it was not 
England or Scotland which should re- 
ceive assistance, but Ireland. The valu- 
ation in Great Britain in 1870 was 
£104,000,000, and in 1880 it had risen 
to £135,000,000, an increase of 30 per 
cent; while in Ireland, in 1871, the 
valuation was £13,200,000, and in 1881 
it stood at £13,700,000—that was to 
say, the value of property in Ireland 
that could bear taxation had increased 
only at the rate of 4 per cent, the in- 
creased wealth of England during the 
same period being more than seven and 
a-half times as great. But in that time 
the population of England had increased 
immensely, while in Ireland it had gone 
on steadily decreasing, the condition of 
the people having become very much 
worse. During the year 1871 there were 
in Ireland in receipt of relief under the 
Poor Law 282,000 persons; in 10 years 
that number had gone up to 590,000. So 
that the pauper population of Ireland 
had in a decade increased by almost 50 
per cent, while the pauper population 
in England had gone down very much, 
in face of the greatly increased valua- 
tion of property which he had already 
shown. In that state of affairs it was 
plain that it was Ireland that required 
assistance from the Imperial Treasury, 
not Scotland or England. But when 
they came to the particular subject of 
the maintenance of roads, the inequality 
appeared very great, because in Eng- 
land, out of a total local taxation of 
£20,800,000, he found that the highway 
rate only amounted to £1,021,000; 
whereas in Ireland, out of a total local 
taxation of £3,371,000, no less than 
£333,000 was paid from the Grand Jury 
Cess. It was perfectly pluin that to 
omit Ireland from the list of commu- 
nities receiving grants from Imperial 
taxation, while Scotland and England 
were included, was most unjust. He had 
no wish to detain the Comniittee unne- 
cessarily; and would only remark that 
he should vote for the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Falkirk as a pro- 
test, on the part of Irish Members, 
against the utterly indefensible demand 
that the Consolidated Fund should con- 
tribute to the maintenance of English 
and Scotch roads, while their own com- 
munity received no assistance of the 
kind whatever. 

Coronet ALEXANDER said, he was 
obliged to the hon. Member for Falkirk 
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(Mr. Ramsay) for the proposal he had 
just made, and he should certainly vote 
in its favour if he thought fit to divide 
the Committee upon it. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) that if it was ne- 
cessary to come at all upon the Con- 
solidated Fund for the purpose of main- 
taining disturnpiked roads, Scotland 
ought to have her full share of the 
grant. His own opinion was that roads 
were best paid for by means of tolls, be- 
cause, in that case, they were kept up by 
those who made use of them; and there- 
fore he regretted that in a short time 
every turnpike in Scotland would be 
done away with. That was the work of 
the late Conservative Government, and 
would never be forgiven by persons in 
his own county. The feeling was so 
strong that, under the circumstances, he 
was astonished to find himself there to 
tell the tale. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the Vote 
was another illustration of the power 
and skill of the landed interest in the 
House of Commons. He was surprised 
that hon. Gentlemen should so easily 
fall into a trap designed to enhance the 
value of their property by the landed 
class, at the cost of the taxpayers of the 
country. It must be obvious that every 
relief of this kind given out of the Con- 
solidated Fund was really a scheme for 
the maintenance of rents in the country. 
He felt this constituted a real Irish 
grievance, and he regretted his hon. 
Friend tne Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) was not there to deal 
with it. If Scotch Members felt it ne- 
cessary to get up and propose a reduc- 
tion of the Vote, on the ground that the 
grant to Scotland was disproportionate 
to that of England, how much more 
must Irish Members be justified in 
objecting to the Vote on the ground 
that no relief whatever was given to the 
Irish ratepayers, although they had to 
bear their full share of Imperial taxa- 
tion? He was glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had informed the 
Committee that the Vote was- only a 
temporary one, and that its removal from 
the Estimates was awaiting the set- 
tlement of the larger question of Local 
Government and the re-arrangement of 
county finance. No harm would be done, 
in his opinion, if his hon. Friend the 
Member for Falkirk went to a division 
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upon the Main Question, in order to ex- 
press, on behalf of the great majority 
of the taxpayers and the heavily-taxed 
working class, their feeling against the 
Vote; but he hoped his hon. Friend, 
seeeing that the point he had raised was 
a very small one, would not put the 
Committee to the trouble of dividing on 
his Amendment. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
landowners were perfectly ready to bear 
their hereditary burdens ; but when the 
Government placed upon them extraor- 
dinary rates for matters not originally 
contemplated, it was expected that some 
alleviation would be proposed. 

Mr. HIBBERT: The Government 
did not propose the rates. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, that, 
at all events, they persuaded the House 
of Commons to pass the Bill. A point 
which ought not to be overlooked was 
that a great number of these rates were 
imposed, not for local, but Imperial 
purposes, and therefore ought to have 
been borne by the Imperial Exchequer. 
It was useless for the hon. Member 
opposite to get up and say this was not 
the case. Whether the aid was to be 
given by subvention or not was of less 
importance than whether the purpose of 
the outlay was an Imperial or a local 
one. The burdens that were of a local 
character could easily be arranged for. 
He was acquainted with parts of Scot- 
land in which the Roads and Bridges 
Act had done a great deal of good, and 
he was certain the time would come 
when the people of Scotland, asa whole, 
would thank the late Government for 
passing that Act. 

Mr. CROPPER said, he hoped the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Falkirk would not be pressed. Certainly 
he thought the feeling of the House, 
when this proposal was originally made, 
was that it was a fair way of meeting an 
acknowledged difficulty. With regard to 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. A. O’Connor), he 
wished to point out that the Irish people 
were free from certain assessed taxes 
which the people were liable for in 
England, and which it was to be hoped 
would soon be given up for local pur- 
poses. It must be remembered that the 
subvention did promote efficiency in the 
case of the roads, because it was only 
given on proof that they were well kept 
up. He thought the discussion had beeg 
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of use in causing it to be understood that 
the grant was only a temporary one. 
Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he desired to say a few words in answer 
to what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth). He 
did not intend to enter into the whole 
question of roads; but if there was one 
thing more than another which the 
tenant farmers required, it was an alle- 
viation of their burdens, so far as the 
main roads of the country were con- 
cerned. He remembered sitting on a 
Committee with reference to turnpikes 
many years ago, and the question came 
before them as to the Bradford, Kirk- 
stall, and Leeds road, and the farmers 
in that district protested that it would 
be most unwise to abolish the turnpikes, 
and why? On each side of the road 
there were mills as thick as possible all 
the way along, and at the back there 
were tracts of agricultural land, culti- 
vated it was true, but which, as at the 
present time, were not paying very well. 
There might be times when there was dis- 
tress in our manufactures, but even then 
those engaged in those industries were 
only rated for the buildings they occu- 
pied ; but the farmer, under any circum- 
stances, would have to bear the burden 
of the roads, and he thought no greater 
case of hardship could be illustrated 
than the one he had referred to. He, 
therefore, failed to see how it could be 
alleged that this paltry £200,000 was 
going to benefit the landlords. It was 
the scantiest and barest possible justice; 
and if the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had not some more 
satisfactory scheme to propose in the 
way of giving more of the public funds 
to the support of the main roads, some 
very strong complaints would be made 
and great disappointment would be felt. 
Mr. BIGGAR contended that the rate- 
payers in Ireland laboured under a 
greater grievance than those in Scotland 
in this matter of maintaining the roads 
out of the Consolidated Fund. But he 
also objected, on general grounds, that 
the charge on account of the disturn- 
piked roads was not legitimate, because 
those roads, which before the establish- 
ment of railways were of very great im- 
rtance, were not now used to anything 
ike the same extent as before. They 
were formerly used as main roads; but 
now they were only used by the rate- 
payers of the district. Such things as 
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long distance journeys by road, by cart, 
or waggon, were now out of the question. 
It was the farmers who got the benefit 
of the abolition of turnpikes, because, 
although they had the almost exclusive 
use of the roads, these were, to a large 
extent, maintained by the manufactures 
in the various districts. 

Mr. H. T. DAVENPORT said, if he 
had with him the Returns furnished to 
him by the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board of the amount of money 
paid by the various highway authorities 
in Staffordshire, he believed they would 
supply a contradiction of the statement 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) that the towns were 
not benefited by the Vote except to a very 
small extent. Of course, he did not rise 
to oppose the present Vote of £200,000, 
because he thought that, as a matter of 
fact, it was not large enough. He un- 
derstood from the President of the Local 
Government Board that the whole of the 
£220,000 voted last year had been spent; 
but as he believed there was a large 
number of parishes entitled to payment 
under this head which had not yet re- 
ceived any money, it was only fair to 
suppose that if £220,000 was not enough 
to meet the claims of last year, tie 
£200,000 now asked for would also be 
insufficient for the purpose. ~ 

Mr. RAMSAY said, the question 
raised by him was not, as the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) 
supposed, one of minor importance. The 
question was, were Members for Scot- 
land to take the means open to them 
of endeavouring to secure proportionate 
equality in the distribution of these 
grants when the Votes came before 
them ? Under the circumstances, he 
felt it his duty to divide the Commit- 
tee on his Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did 
not wish to put the Committee to the 
trouble of dividing twice, and he there- 
fore proposed to take the decision of the 
Committee on the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Falkirk as indicative 
of the view of the Committee on the 
Main Question. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 49 ; 
Noes 162: Majority 113.—(Div. List, 
No. 103.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to, 
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(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending. on the 3lst day of March 1884, in Aid 
of the Cost of Maintenance of Disturnpiked 
Roads in Scotland during the year ended Whit- 
suntide 1883.” 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he should like to 
receive information from someone con- 
nected with the Home Office as to what 
steps were taken to regulate the distri- 
bution of this amount. He endeavoured 
last year to bring under the notice of 
the Government the injustice done to 
Scotland in this matter; and he felt now 
that unless they got some assurance that 
the grant would be distributed on a 
different principle to that which had 
been adopted in the past, they would 
not be justified in voting the money for 
the maintenance of the roads in Scot- 
land. Many of the counties of Scot- 
land had never had turnpikes in them, 
and the Local Government Board had 
framed a Rule to the effect that none of 
the roads that were disturnpiked before 
a prescribed date should receive any 

art of the grant. It was understood 
hat the grant should be given for the 
maintenance of disturnpiked and main 
roads, and these ran all through Scot- 
land. The late Member for Haddington- 
shire, Lord Elcho (the Earl of Wemyss), 
got the roads in his county disturnpiked ; 
but, because that occurred before the 
prescribed date, the county did not get 
a sixpence. It was not the case that 
boroughs through which main roads 
passed had not made representations to 
the Local Government Board. The bo- 
rough he represented (Airdrie) had done 
so. It had claimed to have a grant in 
respect of the roads that passed through 
it, which were maintained by its rate- 
payers, and not by the county, as they 
were wont to be. He felt that unless 
they obtained from some person on the 
Treasury Bench an explanation of the 
manner in which the grant was to be 
allocated, the Committee would do well 
to reject it altogether. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, it had already been 
explained more than once that evening 
that when the grant was made last 
year it was regarded as of a tempo- 
rary nature. For that reason it was 
administered by the Local Government 
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Board. The grant went back much 
farther, in so far as Scotland was con- 
cerned, than it did in England; but it 
was true it had left out certain counties 
which had anticipated the more recent 
legislation, and had themselves promoted 
Acts by which tolls were abolished. The 
amount actually appropriated to Scot- 
land, he believed, was somewhere about 
£20,500. They were fully sensible that 
there was a fair case for the considera- 
tion of the grants which were left out of 
the allocation of last year; and, accord- 
ingly, the Vote asked for this year, and 
which would be administered under the 
direction of the Home Office, was £25,000, 
or £4,500 in excess of what it was last 
year. The hon. Member for Falkirk 
(Mr. Ramsay) would see that this left 
a considerable margin. He was not in 
a position to say in what manner the 
money would be disposed of; but he 
could assure the hon. Member that the 
ease of these counties was under favour- 
able consideration. It was to be hoped 
the hon. Member would not insist on 
opposing the Vote, for if he did he 
would be resisting the granting of the 
means whereby the claim he made might 
be satisfied. He (the Lord Advocate) 
hoped the Committee would not have to 
divide on the matter. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he did not think 
the statement which had been elicited 
from the Lord Advocate was at all satis- 
factory. The £4,500 which the Govern- 
ment saved from Scotland last year was 
justly due to those counties from which 
the grant had been altogether withheld. 
Unless, however, they could get an as- 
surance that money would be allocated 
to all the counties which were not in- 
cluded last year, he must oppose the 
Vote. He did not think the ratepayers 
derived the benefit from these roads that 
it was supposed they did by hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on the Conservative 
Benches. These grants were illusory. 
They were allocated by gentlemen who 
did not know the position of the dis- 
tricts; and, unless they could get an 
assurance that this £4,500 would in 
future be allocated for the behoof of 
Scotland, he did not think it would be 
right to let the Vote pass. Unless he 
got some more definite assurance than 
that which he had yet received, or some 
more satisfactory explanation, he must 
resist the proposal. ‘The original Esti- 
mate of the Government with regard to 
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Scotland was for £40,000; but, instead 
of getting the whole of that amount, 
Scotland, as he understood, was put off 
with less than half the whole amount. 
He would, therefore, if it was compe- 
tent for him to do so, move the post- 
ponement of the Vote until they re- 
ceived from the Government some defi- 
nite rules for the allocation of the money. 
Without that, the Scotch Members could 
not rest satisfied that the money would 
be justly distributed. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he was sure the hon. Member for Fal- 
kirk was right in what he had stated. 
Certain counties which had taken the 
initiative in this new system of road 
legislation were entirely cut off from all 
benefit in the Vote. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
said he would take the matter into his 
favourable consideration; but that was 
a phrase they were quite familiar with. 
They knew very well what ‘‘ favourable 
consideration” meant. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was, no doubt, 
perfectly sincere; but hon. Members 
were apt to be suspicious of vague pro- 
mises of this sort ; and, unless they ob- 
tained a more definite assurance than 
they had had, that the counties which 
had taken the initiative in the matter 
would receive that consideration which 
was no more than their due, he should 
feel himself justified in going with his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Ramsay) in this matter. 

Dr. CAMERON said, it seemed to 
him the argument of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Ramsay) was rather illogical. He 
should have thought an hon. Gentleman 
representing a Scotch constituency would 
have admitted the truth of the proverb, 
‘* Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 
He, like the hon. Gentleman, was against 
grants in aid, and should have been 
glad to have voted with him against the 
grant altogether, believing that these 
grants did no good, and always led to 
extravagance. He (Dr. Cameron) was 
opposed to them in principle; but if 
there was one thing which made them 
bearable, it was that they should be 
distributed to all parts of the Kingdom 
alike. If it was desired to give the 
Government more time to consider the 
subject, the proper thing to do would 
be to move to report Progress; at any 
rate, he could not go with the hon. 
Member in opposing the Scottish Vote 
after the English one had been passed. 
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In addition to the complaints of some 
of the counties, the boroughs believed 
they were hardly dealt with; but, as 
Scotland was going to contribute its 
share of the grant in aid in respect of 
English roads, he did not see why they 
should hesitate to take what they could 
get for Scotch roads. The hon. Mem- 
ber, he thought, might very well move 
to report Progress. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
course adopted by the hon. Member for 
Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) certainly asto- 
nished him. The hon. Member had 
proposed a reduction of the last Vote 
because, as he said, he wished to bring 
the amount voted for England into 
proper proportion with the amount voted 
for Scotland; but he had never told 
them he had it in his mind to move the 
rejection of the Scotch Vote altogether. 
Having done that, he (Mr. A. O’Connor) 
failed to see where the disproportion 
existed in the hon. Gentleman’s mind. 
He had voted with the hon. Member in 
the last division, the object of the hon. 
Member being to bring the amount 
granted to England into fair proportion 
with that granted to Scotland. He 
would propose to do the same with the 
present Vote—namely, attempt to bring 
it down to a fair proportion with the 
amount voted for Ireland; and, as he 
found that there was to be nothing 
granted to Ireland, it was a fair thing 
to reject the Vote altogether. It would 
not be illogical to ask the hon. Member 
and his Friends to go with him into the 
Lobby on this matter. The objection 
which had been taken by the hon. 
Member had been answered by a Mem- 
ber of the Government ; but no one had 
attempted to urge on the Irish Members, 
in reply to himself (Mr. A. O’Connor), 
that Ireland had got a single penny 
by the passing of the last or the present 
Vote. He presumed it was not from 
want of courtesy that he had not been 
answered, but from inability to find a 
suitable argument. In the absence of 
any such argument, he had no option 
but to insist upon the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Falkirk being put and 
voting for it. 

Mr. RAMSAY: I ask leave to with- 
draw my Motion. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : Is it the pleasure 
of the Committee that the Motion be 
withdrawn ? 


Several hon. Mempzrs: No, 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 202; 
Noes 12: Majority 190.—(Div. List, 
No. 104.) 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


CONSTABULARY AND POLICE (IRE- 
LAND) (PAY AND PENSIONS) BILL. 
(Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert 

Gladstone.) 
TBILL 171.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.””—( Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he desired to 
give Notice of opposition to this Bill, 
for two reasons. His first reason was, 
that it} hadj previously been brought on 
after half-past 12, and he should object 
to that being done, though he should not 
tuke that objection now, as it was not yet 
half-past 12. His second reason was, 
that the Irish Police were exceedingly 
liberally dealt with and very well paid 
for the work they had to do. It was an 
unsound principle that members of a 
Public Force should receive special con- 
sideration for the performance of their 
duties, and especially when, as in the case 
of the Irish Police, they had, in some 
parts of Ireland, almost thrown districts 
into a state of mutiny. If the Govern- 
ment had acted rightly they would have 
allowed the mutineers to leave the Force 
and filled up their places. But even if 
they had thought the pay of the Police 
was not satisfactory they should not have 
almost immediately endeavoured to meet 
the claims of the Police. They should 
have waited till the Executive had had 
time to cool down. It was always very 
objectional to legislate in a state of 
panic, and that was especially the case 
in regard to the Police now. They had 
evidently frightened the Government ; 
the Government had fallen down on 
their knees, and the result would be 
that for all time to come the Police 
would have the Government entirely at 
their command, when any difficulty arose 
to the Government. The Police were 
extravagantly overpaid, and this at- 
tempt to increase their pay was per- 
fectly unreasonable. It was also pre- 
posterous to retire them when they were 
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in the prime of life. No public servant 
should be allowed to retire until he had 
reached an age when he might reason- 
ably expect to retire; but by this Bill 
it was open to a policeman to retire 
under 50 years of age, while in other 
Services the age for retirement was, in 
many cases, 65. That part of the Bill 
was quite indefensible, and he did not 
think the Government could offer any 
argument in favour of it. He would 
not ask the House to divide on the 
Motion to go into Committee. As it 
had gone through the farce of a second 
reading the matter deserved considera- 
tion, and he should allow the Bill to go 
into Committee and then discuss the dif- 
ferent points. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Preliminary. 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 
Part I. 
Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Clause 2 (Revised salaries for men of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary). 


Mr. CALLAN said, he found that this 
clause provided that extra pay should 
cease after the passing of the Act. If 
that were agreed to, the men would be 
in a worse position than they now were. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he thought 
no constable would be in a worse posi- 
tion. The utmost amount of extra pay 
under the Proviso was £10, and that 
was in the case of head constables. The 
constable would get only £4 extra pay 
a-year; and he had no doubt those men 
would profit to the extent of £11 by this 
Bill. The hon. Member might set his 
mind at ease upon that point. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Right of constables to pen- 
sions). 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked how many men 
there were in the Force who would gain 
no present advantage under this Bill— 
that was the men who had not completed 
seven years service? It seemed to him 
that the Bill was, to a great extent, de- 
vised to punish these men, who were, to 
a large degree, the backbone of the agi- 
tation that had brought about this Bill. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, there was 
no doubt that a large number of the 
men would not receive any present ad- 
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vantage under the Bill; but when it 
was considered who those men were, he 
did not think their position could be 
regarded as one for commisseration, but 
rather as one for envy, because they 
were men of under seven years’ service 
—men of from 22 or 23 to 27 or 28 
years of age—and, after careful examina- 
tion by the Committee, the conclusion 
had been arrived at that those men were 
singularly well off, compared with other 
persons in their own station, and that at 
the age of 22 or 23 these men married 
and began to settle in life, and they 
would obtain great advautages under 
the Bill. At their present age their posi- 
tion was very desirable; and when they 
reached 30 years of age their position 
would be very much better, and would 
be very much improved by this Bill. 
The men who would gain by the Bill 
were the men who suffered from one 
defect only, and that the defect of all 
others most easily cured—namely, youth. 
The Bill was for the benefit of men who 
had stayed in the Force, and in bene- 
fiting them the Bill benefited the whole 
Service. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked whether the 
large proportion of constables who would 
receive no benefit under the Bill were 
not also the men who had made them- 
selves most conspicuous in the agitation? 
It seemed to him to be a Bill which, in 
the scale of pay, was very ingeniously 
devised, in order to make these men the 
scapegoats, and to draw the sting of the 
agitation, and break up community of 
feeling and sentiment among the men— 
giving nothing to those men who were 
the backbone of the agitation, and giving 
a handsome increase of pay to the old 
and hardened and more favoured ranks 
of the Service, in order to keep them 
isolated from theircomrades. If he was 
right in his reading of the Bill, no man 
was to receive any increase of pay unless 
he had completed seven years’ service— 
that was to say, the young men were to 
be made the scapegoats ; the Force was 
to be broken up into various categories; 
the married men were bought off in one 
way, and the head constables, who did 
all they could to thwart the action of 
their younger comrades, were to get 
the larger share of the advantages. It 
seemed to him that the younger con- 
stables were to be left out in the cold; 
and if they grumbled, it would be per- 
fectly safe to dismiss them without much 
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ceremony. What he wished to elicit was 
whether the men who were to receive 
nothing were not the men who had prin- 
cipally helped to bring this Bill about ? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, this clause pro- 
vided that a man might voluntarily 
retire from the Police after 25 years’ 
service and receive a pension for life. 
He objected to that principle, and held 
that so long as a man was able physi- 
cally to perform his duties it was unde- 
sirable that he should be allowed to 
retire. Anyone who had lived in Ire- 
land knew very well that there was a 
considerable number of stout, active, 
and intelligent men who were at the 
present time receiving large pensions 
from the Constabulary, although they 
were thoroughly competent to perform 
all the duties of the Force. One of the 
great aims of these men was to retire 
on a pension, and then take public- 
houses. That was their ordinary mode 
of selecting careers. The age at which 
policemen entered the Force was between 
21 to 23 years, and by this clause they 
would be able to retire on full pensions 
at 46 or 48 years of age. These men 
were selected just because they were 
men of large physical powe ; they led 
a healthy life; they had very little to 
do; and they lived under the best pos- 
sible conditions; so that at the time 
when they were to be allowed to retire 
they were of more value to the Service 
than they had been at any other time. 
No one could pretend that at the age of 
46 or 48 a man was unfit for any of the 
ordinary occupations of life. If the 
limit were extended from 25 to 45 years’ 
service that would be much more rea- 
sonable. One of the subsequent clauses 
of the Bill authorized the retirement of 
a policeman if he was unfit, from any 
physical cause, to perform his duties; 
but this sub-section enabled policemen 
to retire on full pension while still able to 
perform the duties. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
12, to leave out sub-section (a).—(Jfr. 
Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the object 
of this Amendment was to strike out 
voluntary retirement after 25 years’ ser- 
vice altogether. If that was done, no 
man could retire except on the ground 
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of incapacity. The present rule as to | particular time in life should be made, 


officers and men appointed since 1866 
was that they might voluntarily retire 
after serving 30 years. If they had 
been appointed before 1866, they must 
get a medical certificate. The Commit- 
tee of Inquiry had carefully considered 
this question, and were in favour of the 
25 years’ period for retirement. This 
suggestion was adopted for the Bill of 
last year, and the principle was adopted 
from the principle in the Civil Service, 
from which a man could retire after 
a certain age withoutincapacity. These 
questions of retirement were extremely 
difficult ; but, on the whole, the most 
practised authorities were in favour of 
naming an age after which a man was 
not likely to be efficient, and allowing 
him to then retire voluntarily. The 
period of service after which a police- 
man was not likely to be fully efficient 
was considered to be 25 years. In the 
Royal Navy the term was 26 years; but 
he thought that might be somewhat 
shortened. Ifa period was named, and 
then men were allowed to stay, the 
almost certain result would be that they 
would be kept on and not allowed to go 
until a considerably longer time had 
elapsed. On the other hand, the men 
would be discontented when they passed 
the age of average efficiency. Beyond 
that, Members of the Committee must 
not think that constables would be 
without temptation, and a very solid 
temptation, to remain in the Service as 
long as they were capable of performing 
the duties of the Service; because, in the 
first place, a man’s pension would be 
very much less than his pay. If he 
retired after 25 years’ service, his pen- 
sion would only be 30-50ths of his 
pay, and the difference of two-fifths of 
pay, in that rank of life, was very sen- 
sible. And, in the next place, if he 
stayed on, not only would he earn his 
money for a longer time, but his pension 
would be considerably improved, be- 
cause it would rise by additions of 


1-50th until he obtained two-thirds of | 


his pay. The Government had partly 
adopted the recommendations of the 
Committee of Inquiry. 

Mr. BIGGAR submitted that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had given no substantial reason 
why the Amendment should not be 
adopted. The right hon. Gentleman 





simply said that, as a general rule, some | and, therefore, he hoped the Committee 


beyond which a man should not hold 
office. But he had not told them that 
46 or 48 years of age was anything like 
a proper limit. It appeared to him (Mr. 
Biggar) that the limit fixed in the Bill 
was exceedingly low. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not told them why the 
retirement should be allowed at so early 
anage. Asa matter of fact, if the de- 
population of Ireland continued at the 
rate at which it had been proceeding of 
late, there would in future be great 
difficulty in getting recruits for the 
Police Service; but, apart from that, it 
seemed to him (Mr. Biggar) absurd to 
allow a man in the prime of life to retire 
from service. He should, therefore, 
press his Amendment. 

Mr. SYNAN pointed out that if the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend was 
carried there would be no limit men- 
tioned at all, and no possibility of re- 
tirement after 30 or 40 years’ service. 
He therefore hoped that his hon. 
Friend would not press the Amend- 
ment. His hon. Friend contended that 
the limit was too low; let him, there- 
fore, propose to strike out the present 
limit, and move the insertion of one 
more in conformity with his views. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Synan) misappre- 
hended the effect of the Amendment. 
The Amendment only provided that a 
man could not get a pension as long as 
he was able to perform the duties of his 
office. If a man chose a particular pro- 
fession, he (Mr. Biggar) saw no reason 
why, as long as a man was energetic 
and able to perform his duties, he should 
consider it any grievance that he was 
required to continue in the Service. 
Hon. Members knew perfectly well that 
in all cases it was the easiest thing in 
the world to get a medical certificate, as 
soon as @ man’s capacities became at all 
doubtful. He did not mean to insinuate 
that medical certificates were given 
fraudulently, but that it was a matter 
of ease, or comparative ease, to get 
them. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON considered the 
system of voluntary retirement provided 
by the Bill a vital part of it. After 25 
years’ service a man should certainly 
have the option of voluntary retirement. 
He knew that the system was regarded 
by the police themselves as a great boon ; 
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would pass the clause without amend- 
ment. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, the 
duties of the Police were not those of 
ordinary Civil servants. The Police had 
arduous work to go through; and when 
one of them arrived at the age of 45, it 
stood to reason that he was not able to 
go across country as he was at the age 
of 30. At such an age as 45, a man 
naturally found his joints stiff. 

Mr. O’BRIEN would support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cavan, unless he received some assur- 
ance with regard to the pensions of 
a deserving body of men who had al- 
ready retired from the Service—men 
who had served honourably in the Force 
at a time when, to some extent, it was 
a Civil Police Force, and not a Military 
Garrison. He hoped that those men 
would not be left in any worse position 
because they had not made campaigns 
with buckshot against their countrymen, 
or because they were not in a position 
to rise in mutiny. He trusted to receive 
some declaration from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary that 
might be satisfactory in respect to the 
class of men he referred to. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON said, he 
had had some conversation with mem- 
bers of the Force during the Whitsun- 
tide Recess; and if he at all appre- 
hended the feeling of the Force on this 
point, it was that the permission to re- 
tire at their own option, after a service of 
25 years, was regarded as one of the 
greatest boons conferred by the Bill. 
Indeed, several of the men expressed 
to him the feeling that the permission 
given to them to retire was even a 
greater boon than larger pay or larger 
pension. It would, perhaps, be well for 
some hon. Membersto beawareof the fact 
that men desirous of retiring had a good 
deal of difficulty in obtaining medical 
certificates ; there was much going back- 
wards and forwards to Dublin, and no 
end of red-tape generally. He hoped 
the Committee would pass the clause. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the remarks just 
made by the hon. Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien) were germane to the new 
clause of which he (Mr. Lewis) had 
given Notice. They seemed to have no 
bearing whatever on the matter now 
under discussion. 

Mr. BIGGAR observed, that it had 
been said that this clause was very 
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popular with the people. No doubt it 
was, because they were to be given con- 
siderable increase of pay and pension at 
the public expense. Hon. Members were 
not sent to Parliament to legislate for 
any particular class, but to do that 
which would be most beneficial for the 
British ratepayer. It seemed to him that 
to’give a pension to a man of 45 or 48 
years of age was simply preposterous, 
A good deal was heard about retrench- 
ment in the public funds; but if they 
were to multiply indefinitely the num. 
ber of pensioners, the expenditure of 
the Kingdom would be very largely in- 
creased before many years were over. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 190; 
Noes 9: Majority 181.—(Div. List, 
No. 105.) 


Mr. BIGGAR proposed, in page 2, 
line 18, after ‘“‘is,” to insert ‘“ per- 
manently.”” The sub-section provided 
that if a man had completed not less 
than 15 years service, and was incapa- 
citated from the performance of his duty 
by infirmity of mind or body, he should 
be entitled to retire and receive a pen- 
sion for life. The Committee would see 
that in that case 15 years’ service was 
mentioned, and not 25, as in other cases. 
Considering that the service was fixed 
at so low a period, he considered that a 
man who was under 40 years of age, 
and whose incapacity was only of a 
temporary character, should be required 
to resume his duties when he had re- 
covered. It was only proper that the 
Force should not lose the benefit of the 
man’s service, simply because he had 
been temporarily disabled, and for this 
reason he moved the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
18, after the word ‘‘is,” to insert the 
word ‘‘ permanently.”—( Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘permanently ’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Govern- 
ment duly recognized that the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) was, in 
his criticism of this Bill, actuated by 
public spirit. The Government were 
aiming at the same object; but they 
considered that there were conditions in 
the Bill by which they could attain it 
more effectually than it would be attained 
by the proposal of the hon. Member. 
Thehon, Member would find that Clause 4, 
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Section 1, enacted that the Inspector 
General must be satisfied that the in- 
capacity was likely to be permanent 
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should be well satisfied that the injury 
received was likely to be permanent. It 
should not be a matter in which it was 





before he granted a pension. He must, | only possible that the incapacity should 
“ yearly or otherwise, from time to time, be permanent. The right hon. Gen- 
also satisfy himself that such incapacity | tleman would himself see that when a 
continues ;”’ and if the incapacity ceased | man had once left the Service it would 
the man would either have to return to | be very difficult, indeed, to get him back. 
the Service or forfeit his pension. If the | Seeing that the Inspector General was 
incapacity partially ceased the pension | required to make examination from time 
might be reduced. There was a defect | to time, which would have the effect of 
in the Amendment as compared with the attaining the object he had in view, he 








provisions of the Bill, for it was im-| 
possible to say at the time a man re-| 
ceived an injury whether his incapacity | 
would be permanent or not. If the, 
Amendment was adopted, the man must 
either be kept on full pay or he must be 
dismissed with a pension. Under the 
provisions the Government had adopted | 
he could neither do one or the other. | 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR appealed to | 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Biggar) not to go | 
to a division on an Amendment of this | 
kind. He was glad to find the right | 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary | 
recognized the spirit in which his hon. | 
Friend proposed the Amendment. He 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) did not quite sym- | 
“rig with the “Joseph Hume” view | 

is hon. Friend had taken of the Bill. | 
It seemed to him that the Government, 
in the pensions and other rewards which 
they were distributing to the Police, had 
taken leave of that spirit of economy 
which he thought had always animated 
the Treasury. At the same time, he 
considered that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary had shown that 
the precautions which were adopted by 
the Government in the Bill were rather 
better than the precautions proposed by 
his hon. Friend. Under the circum- 
stances, he should be pleased if his hon. 
Friend would not put the Committee to 
the trouble of a division. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that, after the ap- 
peal made to him by his hon. Friend, 
and the explanations of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, he would 
ask leave to withdraw his Amendment. 
It was well, perhaps, that he should say 
that he was thoroughly aware there was 
some provision in a subsequent part of 
the Bill which would more or less effect 
the object he had in view. He was still 
of opinion that when a medical man had 
given leave to a policeman to retire on 
& pension after 25 years’ service, he 





would not press his Amendment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
Spay the Clause stand part of the 
ill.” 


Mr. BIGGAR said, that before the 
Question was put, he should like to pro- 
pose an Amendment in “‘ Sub-section A.” 
It was provided that— 

“Every constable of the Royal Irish Con- 

stabulary who became a member of the force 
on or after the tenth day of August one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-siz, or who shall become 
a member of the force after the passing of this 
Act, if he has completed not less than 25 years’ 
service, shall be entitled, on the expiration of 
two months after he has given written notice 
to the Inspector General of his desire to retire, 
or of such less time after that notice as the In- 
spector General allows, to retire and receive a 
pension for life,”’ 
His (Mr. Biggar’s) opinion was that all 
policemen, whether they had joined the 
Force after or before the passing of the 
Act, should come under the provisions 
of the Act. Asa matter of fact, all the 
men of the Force would get the benefit 
of the Act, and therefore all of them 
should be bound to return to the Ser- 
vice in pursuance of Clause 6, to which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary had just referred. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I have put the 
Question that Clause 3 stand part of the 
Bill, and therefore the hon. Gentleman 
is not in Order in moving another 
Amendment. 


Mr. CALLAN asked for information 
with reference to the meaning of Sub- 
section 6 of this clause, which provided 
that— 

‘‘ When any constable who became a member 
of the force on or after the tenth day of 
August one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
six, or who shall become a member of the force 
after the passing of this Act has completed a 
service of twenty-five years, the Inspector 
General may, if he thinks fit, require him to re- 
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tire upon the terms as to pension prescribed by 
this Act.” 

This sub-section had given rise to con- 
siderable doubt in the minds of some of 
the persons interested, because the Act 
said that in computing the pension a 
man’s length of service should be taken 
at 30 years. It would relieve the un- 
favourable impression that existed if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
would explain in what way that sub- 
section would act in computing the pen- 
sions of men required to retire. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he did not 
quite gather, from the remarks of the 
hon. Gentleman, what was the point of 
his objection. Did the hon. Gentleman 
object to the compulsory retirement 
provided for by the sub-section? This | 
clause was introduced for the purpose | 
of increasing the efficiency of the Police , 
Force; but in doing that it was neces- | 
sary to preserve the vested rights of 
existing constables, one of which was 
that a man should not be retired before 
the age of 30 years against his own will, 
except on the ground of proved incapa- 
city. The extra five years secured to 
the men was of very great importance 
to them in the computation of their pen- 
sion. The Government thought it ne- 
cessary to preserve to the men the full 
amount of pension, which would not 
have been paid unless this Act were | 
passed; but it was not thought neces- | 
sary to extend the principle to those | 
who had not remained in the Service 
the full period. 


Clause agreed to. 














Clause 4 (Pension allowances and 
gratuities to widows and children) agreed 
to. 


Clause 5 (Reckoning of service in 
other police forces for pension) agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Proof of incapacity for duty 
and return toservice of pensioner on re- 
covery from incapacity, and revision of 
pension) agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Forfeiture of pension or 
allowance). 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought that 
after the prescribed period of service, 
‘15, 20, or 25 years, as the case might be, 
a constable should be allowed to receive 
lis pension, unless any substantial charge 
were preferred against him and proved, 
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when, of course, it would be legitimate 
and proper that the pension should be 
taken away. But, as far as he could 
see, there was no provision in the Bill 
that any official inquiry should take 
place as to whether the complaints which 
might be preferred were justified by the 
facts of the case. Knowing, as they did, 
how the law was at present administered 
in Ireland, Irish Members had no con- 
fidence that it would be better adminis- 
tered in the future; and therefore it 
was felt, unless the present clause were 
amended, the unfortunate pensioners 
might be left in a very difficult position. 
He therefore begged leave to move the 
omission of Sub-section (¢), which pro- 
vided that— 


‘“‘Tf the grantee refuses to give to the police 
all information and assistance in his power 
for the detection of crime, for the apprehension 
of criminals, and for the suppression of any dis- 
turbance of the public peace, his pension will be 
forfeited.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
sub-section (c).—(M/r. Brggar.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
— to be left out stand part of the 
ause.” 


Mr. CALLAN said, he hoped that the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland would consent to modify the 
sub-section, which was badly drawn and 
open to considerable objection. It was 
not desirable that such power should be 
taken, which would allow the Inspector 
General to ruin a man who had served 
faithfully for 30 years, and that, too, 
under circumstances for which pensions 
could not be withdrawn from a soldier 
serving Her Majesty in the Army. He 
asked why, if the Police were so loyal a 
body, if they had earned the approval 
of the whole country for the efficient 
manner in which they had discharged 
their duties, why should they be placed 
under a disadvantage which did not 
apply to a man in the Military Service ? 
Was it to make the Police of Ireland 
slaves, not merely to the law which they 
had always obeyed, but slaves to every 
whipper-snapper Inspector of a district ? 
He knew that the Proviso which it was 
proposed to enact had given great offence, 
and he thought, therefore, that it should 
at least undergo some modification. He 
should persist in his opposition to the 
sub-section unless the right hon. Gentle- 
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man agreed to its modification, because 
he regarded it as altogether unnecessary, 
unwarrantable, and gratuitously offen- 
sive, while, at the same time, no grounds 
had been alleged in its defence. He 
would suggest the postponement of the 
clause; but, if that were not agreed to, he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
consent to a modification of the sub- 
section in question. 

Mr. O’K ELLY said, he thought the 
Government would see that the sub- 
section treated with great injustice a 
body of men who had served them faith- 
fully and honourably for a great number 
of years. It seemed to him that when 
a policeman had done his duty and 
served his time in the Force, and re- 
ceived the pension he was entitled to as 
a reward for work done, he entered 
again into the position of acitizen. He 
regarded it as an offensive interference 
with the rights of these men that the 
Government should pursue them into the 
privacy of life, after they had quitted 
the service of the country, and make 
them practically the slaves of men who 
were still in the PublicService. He did 
not know that in any country in the 
world pensions to public servants were 
conferred under such onerous conditions 
as those proposed to be enacted by this 
Bill. The men had a right to those 
pensions as the result of work done— 
they had the same right to draw them 
as civilians had to draw the dividends on 
their money from a bank; and, in his 
opinion, nothing of the kind suggested 
by the clause could afford any justifica- 
tion for those pensions being forfeited. 
He thought the Government would be 
well advised if they consented to recon- 
sider this portion of the clause. 

Coroner COLTHURST said, he 
hoped the Government would consent to 
drop the sub-section. He could not 
himself regard it as necessary, and it 
certainly had the appearance of being 
offensive to a deserving body of men. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, he hoped 
the Government would retain the sub- 
section. Hecould not conceive anything 
more objectionable than that a body of 
men should be in receipt of pensions 
from the State, and, at the same time, 
decline to give the Government all the 
assistance in their power. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that, under 
any analogous circumstances, he should 
not have had the slightest hesitation in 
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considering that a pension of this sort 
was essential. The principle involved was 
one that was recognized both in the Mili- 
tary and Naval Service of the country. 
Inasmuch as it was the duty of a soldier or 
a sailor to fight against a foreign enemy 
when called upon, so it was the duty 
of a policeman to fight against internal 
crime; and, in his opinion, that duty 
only ceased when his physical and mental 
powers incapacitated him from continu- 
ing that warfare. The provision to which 
hon. Members opposite objected was 
embodied in the Act of 1866, and in the 
Act of 1874, and he hoped it would re- 
main a part of the present measure. It 
was also introduced into the English Bill 
dealing with the same subject. The sub- 
section did not impose any duty upon 
retired constables which ought not to 
be the duty and privilege of citizens; it 
only formulated the Common Law duty 
of all persons, and imposed a penalty 
for disobedience in this case. For these 
reasons, with all respect to hon. Mem- 
bers, he must decline to modify the sub- 
section. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he had, 
on a former occasion, appealed to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) to withdraw an Amendment to 
the Bill, because it seemed to him that 
he was interfering with the generous 
intentions of the Legislature with re- 
gard to the Constabulary Force. But 
now he thought his hon. Friend was 
quite justified in the course he had 
taken, inasmuch at he was clearly stand- 
ing up for the rights and privileges of 
that Body. The right hon. Gentleman 
had stated that a certain Proviso was 
introduced into an English Act, and his 
argument was that it ought, therefore, 
to be introduced into an Irish Act. But 
the right hon. Gentleman forgot that 
there was a great difference between the 
conditions existing in Ireland, as to the 
government and the control of the Police 
Force, and the conditions which existed 
in thiscountry. The differences in this 
respect between England and Ireland 
were as great as those which existed be- 
tween England and Russia. Therefore, 
he said, that what might be admitted in 
such a Bill, as applied to England, could 
not to be tolerated with respect to Ire- 
land. The pension of a constable might 
be taken away under this sub-section, 
although he might have been 30 years 


; in the Service, and have done his duty 
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to his country honestly and efficiently. 
The sub-section provided that— 

“Tf the grantee refuses to give to the police 
all information and assistance in his power for 
the detection of crime, for the apprehension of 
criminals, and for the suppression of any dis- 
turbance of the public peace, the pension may 
be forfeited.” 


But what were criminals in the eye of 
the Government? They were persons 
who spoke in any way against the policy 
of the Government of the day. His 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Meath (Mr. Harrington) was a criminal 
in the eyes of the Government, because 
he gave advice to the people of Ireland 
which was distasteful to the authorities, 
but which, nevertheless, afterwards 
found its way into the columns of The 
Times. If such men were considered 
criminals at Common Law this clause 
might have been passed without any 
opposition whatever; but that was not 
the case, and what the present Govern- 
ment considered a criminal was any 
political opponent who had spoken un- 
favourably of their policy. Then with 
regard to the words ‘‘suppression of 
any disturbance of the public peace ;” 
why, any public meeting would come 
under that category at which political 
opinions opposed to the policy of the 
Government might be expressed. It 
was for such offences as these that the 
sub-section, if it passed into law, would 
enable the pension of a constable to be 
taken from him. The terms of the sub- 
section were as vague, general, and 
wide as they could be made, and they 
would include anything like political 
action on the part of a person who had 
once been a constable in the Police 
Force. But what was the tribunal that 
would decide upon these offences? The 
pension of the constable might be with- 
drawn by the Inspector General—that 
was to say, the Head of the Force who 
at the moment happened to be a portion, 
and, without speaking it offensively, he 
might say, the instrument, of the Exe- 
cutive, had the power to deprive every 
retired constable of his pension on such 
vague and general charges as he had 
described. What was the meaning and 
intention of this sub-section, and why 
did not the Attorney General for Ireland 
get up and enlighten the Committee 
upon this point? Its object was to 
have a privileged class of spies spread 
over the country—in other words,. it 
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was that, having given to the polico a 
pension to which they were entitled by 
30 years of hard, perilous, and loyal 
service, the Government wanted further 
to keep them as a body of spies for the 
detection of what he called patriotism, 
but which they called a criminal offence. 
He did not know what were the feelings 
of the policemen themselves with regard 
to this sub-section; but so far as the 
Bill was intended for their relief and 
due reward, it had his hearty approval 
and co-operation. Up to the present 
time he had only given one vote against 
the Bill, and he felt a certain amount 
of regret at having done that. But he 
regarded this clause with entirely dif- 
ferent feelings, inasmuch as it would 
introduce into Ireland the system of the 
mouchard, which had been universally 
condemned by the public Press of this 
country a short time ago. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, ho 
thought the opposition to the sub-section 
on the part of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
was intended to show that on such 
occasions as were contemplated by the 
Bill a considerable amount of partiality 
might be shown. He would therefore 
suggest that the insertion of the words 
‘‘with the approbation of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland’’ would obviate 
the difficulty, and be most agreeable to 
the great body of the people of this 
country. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
rose to point out that at the inquiry 
which had taken place no objection 
whatever was raised to this provision of 
the Bill. The hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Callan) asked if any question was 
put to the men on this subject? No 
question was asked on the subject, nor 
was any question asked upon any sub- 
ject in the manner suggested by the hon. 
Member. The form adopted was, “ Is 
there any other matter you wish to refer 
to?’’ But he repeated, that out of the 
large number of constables who con- 
sulted with their fellows not one raised 
a single objection to this provision. 

Mr. O’KELLY wished to ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether 
he thought it had ever presented itself 
to the minds of the constables that such 
a clause as this would have been in- 
troduced to the House and made into 
law? In his opinion, the absence of 
objection arose from the fact that the 
Police never conceived it possible that 
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the Government would be so mean as 
to propose such a clause. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, from no 
policeman in his county had he received 
any complaint against the provision con- 
tained in this sub-section, and he did not 
believe that there were a dozen police- 
men in all Ireland who objected to it. 
For his own part, he considered it only 
fair that pensions should be given to con- 
stables, on condition that they assisted 
in the prevention and detection of crime ; 
which meant nothing more than that they 
should give their services to the State as 
ordinary citizens. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the 
clause in question was, contrary to the 
misapprehension that seemed to prevail 
amongst some hon. Gentlemen, not a new 
one. It had been in force, without any 
objection being made to it, since 1866. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson), 
being a faithful Member of the Govern- 
ment Party, and one of their servile 
followers 

Taz CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is not entitled to use that language to a 
Member of the House. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he withdrew the 
words, although he had heard them used 
on a former occasion without reproof. 
The hon. Member had stated that he 
sent a copy of the Bill to the members 
of the Constabulary in his county, and 
had not received a single objection to 
the clause. But he (Mr. Callan) held in 
his hand a number of letters from con- 
stables in various districts in Ireland 
who had addressed him on the subject. 
He did not intend to disclose the names 
of the writers, because the fact of any 
policeman making an objection to a 
Member of the House with regard to 
matters of discipline would certainly 
insure his dismissal from the Force. 
He only asked for a modification, not 
the withdrawal, of the sub-section. He 
would ask the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, or the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, to inform the Committee 
how the Inspector General was to get the 
knowledge upon which to found his judg- 
ment. Was it to be by letter of com- 
plaint addressed to him, or would it be 
by Court of Inquiry, and, if by the latter 
means, how was that Court of Inquiry to 
be constituted? The man had a legal 
right to his pension, and he was, there- 
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fore, desirous of knowing how he was to 
be deprived of it—what tribunal was to 
be invested with the power of declarin 
that a man had forfeited his Saunton 
Was the inquiry to be held in the dis- 
trict in which the constable resided ; was 
the constable to be allowed to appear by 
his legal adviser; was there to be any 
safeguard at all of the rights of the men; 
or was the charge simply to rest upon 
one of those ‘reasonable suspicions ”’ 
which so disgraced the late Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
when he arrested thousands of innocent 
men, and allowed the Phonix Park 
murderers to remain at liberty? The 
whole of the Special Rules relating to 
the Police were in a Code which was 
kept from the knowledge of the House. 
He observed the Chief Secretary con- 
sulting the Code, and he asked him 
whether he would place in the Library 
of the House a copy of that document, 
to enable hon. Members to see how the 
Police Force in Ireland was governed ? 
In conclusion, he expressed his surprise 
that Members from the North of Ireland 
had made no attempt to safeguard the 
interests of persons whom they professed 
so much to admire. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he chal- 
lenged the hon. Member for Louth to 
read from the letters which he had 
stated he had received one single ob- 
jection to the sub-section. 

Mr. CALLAN: I have—[‘“ Order! ’’] 
If the observation means it is not in my 
power, I treat the insinuation with con- 
tempt. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he 
had received a great many letters about 
this Bill, and he might say he had the 
confidence of the police in the matter, 
and yet he had heard of no objection to 
the clause. The men were enlisted as 
fit to do their duty as loyal citizens ; and 
was it to be supposed that after 25 or 30 
years’ service to Her Majesty they were 
going to discontinue to be loyal? In 
this matter the Committee seemed to 
him to be fighting the empty air. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, they were 
all aware what the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman meant by “loyal,” and his 
statement must make the Government 
feel uncomfortable. The implication 
was that every man in Ireland was not 
loyal who did not believe that the land- 
lord had still the right to evict, and 
starve, and murder. The hon. Member 
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for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) said it 
was the duty of every loyal citizen to 
discover crime ; but was the hon. Mem- 
ber so young and green that he did not 
know that what was understood by 
crime in England was one thing, and 
what the Government understood by 
crime in Ireland was another thing? 
If the Government meant by crime such 
things as were called crime in this coun- 
try, and such things only, the clause 
would beunobjectionable. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyrone knew very well that what 
were considered political acts of a very 
good citizen for reforming the condition 
of the land in this country were de- 
nounced as crimes in Ireland. [‘‘ No!’’] 
He heard some objection; but was not 
the reform of abuses in connection with 
the land the duty of every good citizen ? 
Had not good citizens who had attempted 
to reform abuses in the Irish Land as 
system, by speeches on platforms and 
judicious writing in the Press, been tried 
and convicted and punishedas criminals? 
[‘‘ No, no!”?] He heard exclamations 
of dissent from hon. Members opposite. 
They were not so familiar with Irish 
life as he (Mr. O’Connor), and he could 
give instances where the performance of 
legitimate duties in a perfectly legal man- 
ner had led to a man’s being punished 
by the wretched, miserable pretence of 
Liberalism—by Gentlemen sitting on 
the Benches opposite and their mouth- 
pieces on the Treasury Bench. The 
Treasury Bench could at that moment 
rejoice in the support of the county of 
Dublin. He congratulated them on the 
fact, and did not know whether they or 
the Party were more to be pitied for 
dragging themselves at the heels of this 
witanel and miserable clique of land- 
lords in Ireland like a tin kettle at the 
tail of a mad dog. He wished to know 
from this Committee, assembled for the 
purpose of considering the condition of 
the policemen of Ireland, whether they 
had ever heard of any class of Her Ma- 
jesty’s servants being placed in such a 
position as these pensioners were to be 
placed in under the Bill? Was there a 
single class of Her Majesty’s servants 
besides the Irish Police who had not 
some right of nape when they believed 
they were unjustly treated ? Here, how- 
ever, they had the Police pensioners ab- 
solutely at the disposal of the Inspector 
General, without right of appeal or re- 
hearing. Talk of the Star yj, ia Bo was 
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there ever a more monstrous system of 
Star Chamber inquiry, of Star Chamber 
punishment, than that which enabled 
the Inspector General for the time 
being—generally some wretched, docile, 
miserable tool of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—to deprive these poor men, after 
30 years’ hard service, of their pen- 
sions? This Bill, brought forward by 
the Government ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of giving boons to the police-con- 
stables, was really a Bill to cheat them 
out of all their rewards, unless they be- 
came the miserable spies of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland. 

Mr. TOMLINSON wished to be in- 
formed what was the exact nature of the 
change made in the Act of 1874, under 
which the jurisdiction to decide this 
question was the Lord Lieutenant ? The 
jurisdiction now, it seemed, was the In- 
spector General, 

Mr. BIGGAR said, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Tomlin- 
son), he wished to say that it was a dis- 
tinction without a difference, as the In- 
spector General was merely a tool of the 
Lord Lieutenant. It made no material 
difference with whom the power rested 
nominally, as, no doubt, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would always say he acted under 
the recommendation of the Inspector 
General. The two now combined to per- 
petrate an injustice on the policeman. 
It seemed to him that the argument ad- 
vanced by the Attorney General for Ire- 
land was entitled to no weight whatever. 
Because the Act had been in operation 
for 17 years it was no reason they should 
not change it if they had an opportunity 
of doing so. This was the proper time 
for altering the law. He thought the 
law was one which required amendment; 
therefore he would make the Motion he 
had proposed. 

Mz. T. P. O’°CONNOR said, the At- 
torney General for Ireland had made a 
great point of the fact that the Govern- 
ment were only following the precedents 
in the clause they had inserted ; but the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman skil- 
fully omitted that most important fact 
that in the Bill of 1866 it was the Lord 
Lieutenant who had the right of taking 
away a pension. Well, let them substi- 
tute the Tord Lieutenant, and that would 
be a slight improvement in the matter. 
He did not think it would be a great 
one; but, at any rate, it would be an 
improvement. The Lord Lieutenant 
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might be a Member of the Cabinet-—he 
was certainly a Member of either House 
of Parliament, and was a person, there- 
fore, whose ns “vnsoeras, they could 
bring before Parliament ; but this Head 
of the different Inspectors in the coun- 
try was a person they could not reach 
by any means whatever. .The Lord 
Lieutenant was not bound to approve of 
the conduct of the Inspector General. 
Suppose a constable were deprived of 
his pension, as it was believed unjustly, 
what would the Chief Secretary do if 
the matter were brought before the 
House? He would say—‘! What are we 
to do? This is not the action of the 
Chief Secretary, nor of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant.” He (Mr. O’Connor) did not 
say they had done it intentionally ; but 
they had so amended the Act that they 
had removed all responsibility from 
the person who took away the pension. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary might have been ingenuous 
enough to inform the Committee that 
this change had been made. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the sub- 
ject of this Amendment was Sub-section 
(c), which was copied from former Acts. 
A question arose on a former Bill as to 
who was to be the authority, and the 
question was quite a different one from 
the state of things the hon. Member re- 
ferred to. |Mr. T. P. O’Connor: Not 
at all.] In Clauses 3 and 4 they had re- 
cognized the position that the Inspector 
General was the person who was to deter- 
mine these matters, and that had been 
done without the slightest objection on 
Amendment. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland had made matters worse, 
because he had stated that the sub-sec- 
tion of the Bill was copied exactly from 
the Statute in force. Would the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman take the 
Act in his hand and compare it with the 
Bill which he asserted was copied from 
it, and repeat his assertion in the face or 
the Committee? The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman probably thought 
he was pleading before the Nisi- Prius 
Court in Dublin to mislead the Judges. 
What was the fact? The Bill said— 


“On his refusing to give to the police all in- 
formation and assistance in his power for the 
detection of crime, for the apprehension of crimi- 
nals, and for the suppression of any disturbance 
of the public peace ; 
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whereas the Act contained the words 
‘detection and apprehension of crimi- 
nals.”” The passage in the Bill might 
be held to apply to persons attending a 
Land League meeting. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he hoped the 
Committee would go to a division on 
this Amendment. Whatever might be 
the feeling amongst the Police—and on 
that question he could not pretend to be 
an authority, like some hon. Members— 
in the interest of the Irish people the 
Irish Representatives were justified in 
protesting against this clause. The life 
of the Irish policeman was odious 
enough, and the duties which it was 
necessary for him to perform were 
odious enough, without branding him 
as a spy to the day of his death, as he 
would be branded if the clause passed 
in this form. If the Police were to be 
protected, so, too, were the people of Ire- 
land—to be protected against7these men 
being turned into the plastic tools and 
Sepoys of the Government. 

Rr. LYONS said, that, according to 
the strict letter of the law, they were 
proposing that which it was impossible 
to do. They could not withdraw a 
pension—no such power was vested in 
the Inspector General. The Inspector 
General might report to the proper au- 
thority that such and such a pension 
should be withdrawn; but he could not 
withdraw it himself. The Government 
said this officer could grant a pension ; 
but he could do nothing of the kind. He 
might recommend one; but it was as 
impossible for him to grant a pension as 
it was for him to withdraw one. He 
(Dr. Lyons) rose simply with a view of 
getting the clause properly and carefully 
drafted, so as to bear all criticism. The 
clauseshould be withdrawn, and brought 
up again on Report. 

Coronet O’BEIRNE said, he saw this 
objection to the clause—that the In- 
spector who withdrew the pension might 
not be the same who granted it. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 130; 
Noes 10: Majority 120.—(Div. List, 
No. 105.) 

Mr. CALLAN said, that in Sub- 
section (¢@) he found that if the grantee 
was guilty of any misconduct, or was, in 
the opinion of the Inspector General, 
disgraced, his pension was to be for- 
feited. Suppose a head constable took 
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a public-house—as head constables, on 
entering into ee life, very often did 
—if he lost his licence, or got it en- 
dorsed, would he be liable, under this 
Liberal cheese-paring arrangement of 
the Government, to have his pension 
withdrawn by the Inspector General ? 
The Inspector General was to have 

wer to forfeit the pension of the grantee 
if he were guilty of conduct which 
was, in his opinion, disgraceful. Ifthe 
grantee, for instance, attended a Land 
League or Home Rule meeting, that 
would be “‘ disgraceful,” probably ; or, in 
the ‘words of that elsteoied modern 
document, ‘‘if he spoke in disrespectful 
terms of people in superior station.” On 
that—without any proof beyond ‘‘rea- 
sonable suspicion,’ the reasonable sus- 
picion, perhaps, of some petty officer 
—the man’s pension was to be forfeited. 
It would be only fair and respectful to 
the Committee for the Chief Secretary 
to give some declaration as to how this 
forfeiture of pension was to be guarded. 
Unless some explanation were given he 
should move the omission of Sub-section 
(d) from the clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, to 
leave out sub-section (d).—{ Mr. Callan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the explana- 
tion of the introduction of the Inspector 
General into the clause was simply that 
power was here conferred upon him 
analogous to that given throughout 
the Bill. It was the Inspector Ge- 
neral who had to decide whether or not 
aman was to be invalided, whether or 
not he was guilty of conduct or habits 
discreditable to him, and who, within 
certain limits, settled what amount the 
pension should be. It was he who, 
throughout the Bill, had to be respon- 
sible for the discipline of the Service. 
The ordinary safeguards which existed 
against the misconduct of any Executive 
officer existed against the misconduct of 
the Inspector General. The Inspector 
General was a person of exalted position 
in the Service—like the Commander-in- 
Chief in the Army—and everyone knew 
that there could be no very great in- 
justice perpetrated in any Service so 
ong as the conduct of the Executive 
could be called to account in Parliament. 
Every high officer knew perfectly well 
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that when he was settling the question 
of the fortunes of his men, if he acted 
with injustice he was liable to have Ques- 
tions put to the Minister who was in 
charge of his Department in the House 
of Commons, and to give an account of 
the manner in which he had behaved. 
It appeared to him to be absolutely 
necessary, in the case of the Police, to 
have a clause of this nature. This 
clause was not the production particu- 
larly of a Liberal and cheese-paring 
Administration. The Act of 1866 was 
passed after a Liberal Administration 
had been ejected; and the Act of 1874 
was undoubtedly passed by a Conserva- 
tive Administration. Liberals and Con- 
servatives, happily, upon this point of 
the management of the great Service by 
which the business of the country was 
carried ‘on, were very much in accord, 
An Act of this kind might be borrowed 
by a Liberal Administration without any 
fear of being called cheese-paring. In 
this matter, over all others, it was neces- 
sary to watch men after they retired 
from active service. It was scarcely 
possible to conceive any retired officer 
who could make a more objectionable 
use of the information he had obtained 
in the Force than a policeman. It was 
not necessary to say how he might use 
that information ; but in England and 
France—to say nothing of Ireland— 
there were offices where private detec- 
tives of a more or less disreputable cha- 
racter might be found to do work which 
the Government did not intend to be 
done by any of their pensioned Police. 
In the Indian Civil Service the autho- 
rities looked most carefully after the 
condition of Civil servants who had re- 
tired, and who lived in India, and took 
care that they should not, when enjoy- 
ing their pensions, use the information 
they had obtained while ir. the Service 
for purposes of which they could not ap- 
prove. This clause had stood the test of 
17 years at least, and it was one which 
the Government considered necessary as 
part of this Bill. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, it was 
personally disagreeable to him to have 
to say anything unpleasant of the Chief 
Secretary; but he was almost tempted 
to say that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
present Office was having a debilitating 
effect on his otherwise vigorous mind. 
Otherwise, he would not have committed 
himself to these platitudes. He had said 
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that both Parties were agreed as to the 
management of the Irish Force. That 
was quite a good thing; but he had said 
the Inspector General was just as much 
amenable to that House as any other 
high officer. That was a truism; be- 
cause, under the present dexterous man- 
agement of Offices, the Lord Lieutenant 
might commit any act, and then the 


right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre-. 


tary would screen himself by saying he 
was not responsible for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. It did not much matter whe- 
ther there was an Inspector General or 
not. Again, he had to complain of a 
want of candour on the part of the Go- 
vernment in regard to this clause. In 
the Act of 1876 the words were— 

“Tf they enter into or continue to carry on 

any business or employment which shall be in 
the opinion of the Lord Lieutenant disgraceful 
or injurious to the public interest.”’ 
The right hon. Gentleman might have 
explained that the words “ or injurious 
to the public interest”? had been left 
out, but they gave a much more explicit 
meaning to the Act. The act of a con- 
stable must be ‘‘ disgraceful or injurious 
to the public interest ;”” but under this 
Bill the act might simply be what ap- 
peared disgraceful to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. If the hon. Member went to a 
division he would support him, in order 
to protest against the action of the Go- 
vernment upon this clause. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was willing to 
withdraw if the Government would give 
an explanation of the mode of procedure 
by which the Inspector General would 
arrive at his decision; and whether, if 
he held an inquiry, the person concerned 
would be allowed to attend and hear the 
evidence, and have a legal adviser with 
him ; or whether the Court of Inquiry 
would be a Star Chamber, in which 
the evidence would be taken behind his 
back, with no opportunity of being re- 
presented by counsel? Would he be 

rmitted to meet his accuser face to 

ace, or was it to be a mere arbitrary 
act on the part of the Inspector General ? 
Would the right hon. Gentleman lay on 
the Table, or place in the Library, a 
copy of the Police Code, by which Mem- 
bers might see the mode in which these 
inquiries were to be carried on, and so 
be able to see how the Police were ad- 
ministered? If he did not receive a 
satisfactory explanation he must persist 
with his Amendment, 
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Mr. GIBSON said, he hoped the hon. 
Member would reconsider the question 
of proseoting to a division. e had 
made his protest and stated his ob- 
jections ; but the previous division was 
practically taken on the same principle 
as was involved in this matter, although 
the hon. Member had stated his reasons 
slightly more in detail upon this clause. 
This clause was not new. It had been 
familiar in the Irish Police Code for 
many years, and had worked without 
any objection on the part of the Force. 
He had received a large number of let- 
ters from various members of the Irish 
Constabulary, and they had expressed 
no objection to this particular clause. 
The hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) had just pointed out that 
the drafting of this clause showed the 
advantage of close verbal criticism. This 
clause was less oppressive than the exist- 
ing clause, because it left out one of 
the conditions upon which the Inspector 
General would deprive a man of his pen- 
sion. He could understand objection 
being taken to giving to a Sub-Inspector, 
or even a County Tanpensee, who was 
a very high official, this considerable 
power over a pensioner; but the In- 
spector General was the highest officer 
in the Force, and it was reasonable and 
fair to give this power to him, and to 
retain it in him. Tn these cases of high 
discretion someone must always be 
trusted, and nothing better could be 
done than to trust the highest officer 
that could be found. Anyone who took 
up this 7th section, would find that in 
the first three lines the whole power was 
given to the Inspector General. They 
had been already passed, and therefore 
in the last section, which the Committee 
were now upon, it would be illogical 
and unreasonable to take out what had 
been placed in the Act. As this clause 
was not new, he hoped the hon. Member 
would see his way to not dividing on the 
question. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the Chief Secre- 
tary had not condescended—probably, 
and as he believed, because he did not 
know—toinform the Committee what pro- 
cedure the Inspector General would adopt. 
To save time he had asked that a copy 
of the Police Code should be placed on 
the Table, so that Members might see 
the powers now given to the Inspector 
General. He did not intend to take a 
division on this matter, but would yield 
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to the appeal of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson). At 
the same time, he must express his dis- 
appointment that, although he had met 
the Bill with a desire to facilitate its 
progress, no attempt to remove objec- 
tionable portions of the measure had 
been made. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALLAN asked whether the 
— Secretary would give any explana- 
tion 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, it was out 
of no disrespect to the hon. Member that 
he had not answered his questions. He 
hardly imagined that the hon. Gentle- 
man required him to enter into the pro- 
cess adopted in a Departmental Inquiry 
into the conduct of men for whom the 
Department was responsible, Under 
the Civil Service Act of 1859, no Civil 
servant of the Crown could get a pen- 
sion, unless he obtained a certificate 
from the Head of his Department that 
he was of due ability and high cha- 
racter; and he did not imagine that he 
was expected to inform the House of 
Commons of the way in which that offi- 
cer satisfied himself of the man’s ability 
and character. The process of inquiry 
was not judicial, and could not be laid 
down by Act of Parliament. If these 
inquiries could not be made privately, 
no administrative Service could be car- 
ried on. As to a copy of the Code, that 
had been asked for more than once, and 
the Chief Secretary had always found 
it necessary to decline to lay it on the 
Table. 


Clause agreed to. 


Constabulary and Police 


Clause 8 (Suspension of pension). 

Mr. T. P. O’,CONNOR said, he 
thought it would be unreasonable for 
the Government to ask the Committee 
to go on any further at that hour of the 
night, and he would move that Progress 
be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 7. P. 
O’ Connor.) * 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the period 
of the Session was now late, and it was 
many months since the Police and Con- 
stabulary were informed that their com- 
plaints should be inquired into. Eighteen 
months had elapsed since then; and it 


Yr, Callan 


{COMMONS} 
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was certain that if the Committee would 
not now take this opportunity of going 
on in the extremely business-like man- 
ner in which they had been engaged, an 
almost indefinite period must elapse be- 
fore the matter could be fully dealt with. 
He could not say that he had ever seen 
a more business-like House than the 
present ; and it would be only under 
absolute pressure from the majority that 
the Government would consent to the 
Motion. 

Mr. CALLAN suggested that the 
Chief Secretary might facilitate matters 
by saying that he would not go beyond 
the 12th clause, which dealt with the 
Constabulary. The Committee could 
then proceed until they reached Clause 
12; but if the right hon. Gentleman 
wished to run the whole Bill through, 
the Committee might as well at once see 
whether Progress was to be reported or 


not. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought the 
Chief Secretary was unreasonable, and 
that it would be better to go on to the 
12th clause, and then report Progress. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that all these 
matters were more or less relative, and 
it could not be said, he thought, that 
there had been anything like substantial 
opposition to this Bill. It had been be- 
fore Parliament a considerable time, and 
there had been no Amendments except 
upon clauses, and those Amendments 
were all in the same direction, leaving 
out a line here and a line there. That 
was rather a destructive than a construc- 
tive line of Amendments. The hon. 
Member must see that the Amendments 
to the Metropolitan part of the Bill were 
exactly the same thing in principle as 
those he had put down on the Constabu- 
lary part. The hon. Membermustsee, with 
that sense of humour which everyone 
recognized, that when the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) made 
some of his ablest speeches he invariably 
differed from the hon. Member for Cavan. 
That was a matter not to be lost sight of. 
Tolerably substantial progress had been 
made, and if the Committee persevered 
for a little while longer they would find 
that they had got through the Bill in 
almost a miraculous way. 

Coronet ALEXANDER said, that, as 
one who had supported the Government 
against hon. Members below him, he 
considered the proposal to report Pro- 
gress perfectly reasonable; and he could 
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not conceive anything more reasonable 
than asking the Government to state at 
what point they would stop. Hon. Mem- 
bers were told that,under the New Rules, 
they would be allowed to go home at 
reasonable hours. One of the Grand 
Committees must meet at 12 o'clock, 
and were hon. Members to go right 
round the clock without any sleep at all? 
He should support the Motion. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that if the prin- 
ciple of his Amendment was the same as 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Gibson) had said, it would be easy 
to get through the Bill in a single night, 
for he did not intend to raise any factious 
opposition. He did not mean to divide 
over and over again on questions of the 
same kind, and he would attempt no 
Amendments which were not thoroughly 
justified by the facts of the case. He 
thought it was now a reasonable hour 
for adjourning the discussion, and in a 
single succeeding night they could easily 
get through the Bill. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
he had been in the House all the even- 
ing, and had been as anxious to go to 
bed as the hon. and gallant Member 
opposite (Colonel Alexander) ; but there 
was business to be done, and this was 
important business. When they had 
once got possession of a subject it saved 
time to go right on with it, rather than 
to drop it and then take it up again. 
Therefore, as this Bill was an essential 
measure, and one not very complicated, 
he hoped the Committee would go on for 
some time longer. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, if 
the Government did not intend to keep 
Members there all night they might say 
when they would stop. That was a 
reasonable proposal ; but the Govern- 
ment seemed to wish to go on until the 
Bill was finished. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would make 
another appeal to the Chief Secretary. 
He was most anxious that this Bill 
should pass; and he thought it would 
have been much better if, instead of 
coming and interfering with the discre- 
tion of the Chief Secretary, the. Home 
Secretary had remained away, for the 
Bill would have gone on much more 
smoothly. He and his Friends num- 
bered 12, and were ready to try con- 
clusions. It would not be the first time. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: A Motion for 
reporting Progress having been made, 
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the hon. Member must confine himself to 
that Motion. 

Mr. CALLAN asked whether the 
Chief Secretary would mention an hour 
at which he would stop? Besides the 
meeting of the Grand Committee, the 
Liberal Party had to meet at 11 o’clock, 
and for that reason it was desirable to 
report Progress now, in order that they 
might meet fresh at the Foreign Office 
to hear their Leader. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman wished they could separate 
in half-an-hour, having settled the first 
part of the Bill. If not, the sooner they 
proceeded to war the better. He and 
his Friends were ready for the fray. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he had not the 
least desire to delay the Bill; but he 
doubted whether the Government would 
accomplish their object by persisting. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Gibson) had referred to the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) as the 
only Member having Amendments on the 
Paper; but he himself had a most im- 
portant Amendment, and he should be 
exceedingly sorry if it could not be taken 
at a time of night when it could receive 
the serious attention of a sufficient num- 
berof Members. He was sure there had 
not been the smallest spirit evinced to 
give any unnecessary trouble to the Go- 
vernment, or to cause any undue delay ; 
and he could not imagine that there 
would be any difficulty to going into 
Committee at 1 o’clock on Friday morn- 
ing. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman would 
agree to adjourn now there certainly 
would be nothing lost. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he was very sorry 
the Chief Secretary had not seen his 
way to meet the very moderate proposal 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Louth 
(Mr. Callan), and to meet the appeals 
which had been made to him from 
various quarters. TheGovernment ought 
‘to be pretty well pleased, and even sur- 

rised, with the amount of progress they 
had already made with the Bill. It was 
thoroughly characteristic of the present 
Government that the only piece of Irish 
legislation this Session that they were 
so anxious about, and in regard to which 
they would not report Progress at 2 
o’clock in the morning, was a Bill to 
keep their Police in good humour. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the appeals 
that had been made came from quarters 
where he hardly expected them, and they 
likewise came from some Gentlemen, 
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specially from the hon. and gallant Gen- 
pss opposite (Colonel Alexander), 
who could scarcely have studied the Bill. 
The appeal of the Government was that 
ig ge of principle had already been, 
or the most part, discussed, and that 
the great number of the Amendments 
which were put down by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) were prin- 
cipally Amendments which amounted to 
a desire, on his part, to bring the pay 
and allowances of the Police below the 
amount which the Government had 
named in the Bill, and below even the 
point they already enjoyed. The Go- 
vernment had come to the conclusion 
that it was not very likely that the Bill 
would pass, as a whole, that night, ex- 
cept after a sharp and sustained fight. 
That sharp, sustained fight, so far as he 
was personally concerned, he was pe- 
fectly ready to engage in. He would 
willingly sit up until 6 o’clock in the 
morning in order to let the Police in 
Ireland learn, in course of to-morrow 
morning, that this Bill had passed 
through Committee. There was one 
condition, and one condition only, on 
which, so far as he was individually 
concerned, he would consent to abstain 
from that conflict, and that was, that if 
they only passed Part I. of the Bill that 
night, there should be an honourable 
understanding that when the Bill was 
brought on on Thursday evening, even 
at a somewhat unsual time—not as early 
as it was brought in to-night—hon. 
Members would consent to sit up and 
see the Bill through. On that condi- 
tion, providing he could induce hon. 
Members to take a friendly interest in 
the Bill, he should be willing to recom- 
mend the Committee to leave off after 
they had passed Part I. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that if they re- 
sumed the reconsideration of the Bill 
before 1 o’clock on Thursday night, there 
would be no difficulty in getting through 
the Billthatevening. Of course, it was 
impossible to make any pledge, because 
he did not know what other hon. Mem- 
bers would do. Certainly, there was no 
Member of his Party so much opposed 
to the Bill as himself; and, therefore, 
he did not suppose that any of his hon. 
Friends would raise a protracted oppo- 
sition to the Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Constabulary and Police 


Clause agreed to. 
Mr. Trevelyan 


{ COMMONS} 
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Clause 9 (Punishment for obtaining 
pension, &c., by fraud) agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Provision as to pensions 
of men appointed before August 1866, 
10 & 11 Vict. c. 100, s. 3). 


Mr. LEWIS said, he had only one 
word to say. He desired to draw the 
attention of the Committee to the word 
‘‘not”’ in line 33, The new clause of 
which he had given Notice seemed to 
him in a direction different to the one 
now under consideration, and he ob- 
jected to the provisions of the clause on 
the ground that it was undefined whe- 
ther the Irish Constabulary were or 
were not, as a matter of fairness or jus- 
tice, entitled to that increase of pay. 
He did not understand why the Go- 
vernment did not, when asking for the 
proposed increase of pay, ask also that 
the men should have their pensions rela- 
tively increased. They all knew that 
for many years the Irish Constabulary 
were very much underpaid, and that it 
was doing but a tardy act of justice in 
increasing their pay. He thought it 
was doing it in an unfortunate way to 
say that they should not have relative 
increases of pensions. It was a cognate 
matter, and he did not think it would 
be an illiberal accompaniment to the in- 
crease of pay to provide that there 
should be a relative increase of pension. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had an Amend- 
ment on Clause 9. He was aware it 
was now too late to move it; but he 
wished to point out that the object of 
his Amendment was to insist upon the 
provision that a policeman who had en- 
listed under the Act of 1866 should still 
have to undergo a medical examination 
before retiring on a pension. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that Section 10 
did an injustice to one particular class, 
and he thought that he only need men- 
tion the injustice to the rigat hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to cause him 
to at once remedy it. The men who 
joined before 1866 were, in law and 
equity, entitled, after 30 years’ service, 
to a pension equal to their full pay. 
Under Section 10, however, of this Bill, 
they were debarred from such pension ; 
they were debarred now of the rights 
they had under the Act of 1866. A head 
constable who joined before 1866 had, 
for instance, a vested interest in a pen- 
sion of £101 per annum, provided, of 
course, that he served long enough to 
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entitle him to receive that pension. Now, 
if this Bill passed unamended, such a 
man would only get £91 per annum, so 
that this Act would entail an absolute 
loss upon a head constable who joined 
the Force before 1866 of £10 a-year. 
He was sure that such a loss should not 
be entailed by the Bill upon any man, 
and he was confident that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would agree with him that such 
an injustice should be remedied and 
guarded against. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the ob- 
ject of all legislative measures was to 
remedy particular ’grievances, and the 

articular grievance of the Police and 
Sooetsieien was, that all of them con- 
sidered that their pay was not sufficient, 
and that the younger men considered 
that their pensions were not sufficient. 
He must own he had never heard that 
the men appointed prior to August, 
1866, considered that the amount of 
their pension was a serious grievance, 
and it was what no Government could 
possibly for one moment admit. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the men admitted 
that their pension was a good one; but 
they said that the present Bill would in 
certain cases reduce it by £10 a-year. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that ar- 
rangements had been made in the Bill 
to the effect that a man would always 
be able to choose between either the 
new and the old scale, according as it 
would be most advantageous to him. 
The Bill had been so arranged that 
Constables and Inspectors in both the 
Metropolitan Police and the Constabu- 
lary would be pensioned on a somewhat 
more liberal scale than if classes in their 
respective ranks had been maintained. 
If the scale of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) were carried 
out, the Government would have to give 
a greater number of pensions than many 
men expected when they came into the 
Service. A man appointed in August, 
1866, got sufficient pension now; and 
certainly the Government could not con- 
sent to the proposal of the hon. Member 
for the sake of bringing the scale in 
uniformity with the arrangement of 1874. 
They could not consent to make any 
alteration. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 11 (The Constabulary Force 
Fund) agreed to, 
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Olause 12 (Change of designations of 
certain ranks). 

Mr. KENNY said, that the clause 
age Ne that important changes should 

e made in the names of the different 
ranks of the Police in Ireland. He 
found that in the first part of the Bill it 
was proposed to retain the name “‘ Acting 
Constable ;”’ but he could not under- 
stand what the object was in changing 
‘*Sub-Inspector” to ‘‘ District Inspec- 
tor,” and what object there was in alter- 
ing ‘‘ Constables” to ‘‘ Sergeants’’ or 
‘Acting Sergeants.” He considered 
that the Royal Irish Constabulary was 
sufficiently military in its character al- 
ready without introducing still more 
military titles. He did not know what 
the opinion of the Constabulary was 
themselves ; but he fancied the proposed 
change would be rather unpopular with 
the principal proportion of the people of 
Ireland, if not with the Force them- 
selves. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, there was 
no desire to turn the Constabulary into 
a Military Force. The desire was that 
“Constable” should mean the same 
thing in Dublin and the country, and 
everywhere where the language was 
spoken. He was told the officers and 
the men themselves were desirous of the 
change of terms. The term ‘‘Sergeant”’ 
or ‘‘ Acting Sergeant’ was supposed to 
assimilate them to other Police Forces, 
and not to Military Forces; and he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) had been informed that the 
term ‘‘ Sergeant” was in very common 
use among the people in Ireland. He 
considered the changes were reasonable, 
and he was sure that they were not only 
acceptable to, but desired by, the Force. 

Mr. KENNY asked if he was to 
understand that ‘‘Sub-Inspector” had 
been changed to “ District Inspector” 
on the suggestion of the men them- 
selves ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was quite 
satisfied that the change would be ac- 
— to the men. 

r. CALLAN said, that in changing 
the name ‘ Sub-Inspector”’ they, unfor- 
tunately, did not get rid of the men. A 
more incompetent set of men than the 
‘“‘Sub-Inspectors”’ could not beimagined. 
They were, in fact, a disgrace to the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. If a mode 
were provided by which “ District In- 
spectors ”’ or simple Inspectors were ap- 
pointed from the ranks, it would be one 
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Registry of Deeds 


great step towards giving to the Force 
that promotion which it deserved. It 
was high time to break down the system 
of appointing the higher offices in the 
Constabulary to sons of broken down 
clergymen and officers. 


Clause agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


LORD ALCESTER (GRANT IN LIEU OF 
ANNUITY).—RESOLUTION. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is expedient to authorise the grant 
of a sum of £25,000, out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, to Frederick 
Beauchamp Paget, Lord Alcester, Admiral in 
Her Majesty's Navy, in lieu of the Annuity of 
Two thousand pounds per annum, which was 
aa to be granted to him in answer to the 
e from Her Majesty on the 13th day of 
April last.” 


Str WILFRID LAWSON supposed 
that this was a matter of form, in order 
that the grant to Lord Alcester might 
be made in the form of a lump sum 
instead of an annuity. He had no wish 
to oppose any proceedings at this stage. 
He, however, intended to oppose a grant 
of any money at all; and he presumed 
the best time to do that would be when 
they were asked to go into Committee 
after this Resolution had been incorpo- 
rated in the Bill. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that that was 
quite the understanding. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported 7o-morrow. 


LORD WOLSELEY (GRANT IN LIEU OF 
ANNUITY).—RESOLUTION. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That it is expedient to authorise the grant 
of a sum of £30,000, out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, to Garnet 
Joseph, Lord Wolseley, General in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Army, in lieu of the Annuity of Two 
thousand pounds per annum, which was pro- 

sed to be granted to him in answer to the 

essage from Her Majesty on the 13th day of 
April last.’’ 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the hon. 
Gentleman the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, if he would explain why 
the grant to Lord Alcester was £25,000, 


Mr. Callan 


{LORDS} 
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(Ireland) Bill. 
while that for Lord Wolseley was 


£30,000 ? He supposed that Lord 
Wolseley was to receive a larger 
amount, because he was a younger 
man than Lord Alcester. 

Mr. COURTNEY believed that that 
was 80. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions | 24th May] reported. 


Resolutions 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Resolution 3. 


Mr. BIGGAR desired to say that his 
information with regard to the disci- 
pline of the Antrim Militia was very 
different to that supplied to the Govern- 
ment. He gained his information from 
a variety of persons in different regi- 
ments. The conduct of the officers, 
more especially the senior officers, who 
should show a good example, was said 
to be of an exceedingly lax nature. The 
War Office would do well to keep a 
more watchful eye upon the Antrim 
Militia, for the money expended upon 
that Militia had been entirely thrown 
away. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Remaining Resolution agreed to. 


MOTION. 


eo Qo 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Lyons, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Registry of Deeds Office 
ot ordered to be brought in by Dr. 

rons, Mr. Maurice Brooks, and Mr. Finp- 
LATER. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 202.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tustday, 29th May, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bitts—First Reading— 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders * (64) ; Poor Law Conferences * (65). 

Committee — Representative Peers (Scotland) 
(53-66). 
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Committee — Report — General Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) Provisional Order 
(Broughty Ferry Paving) * (56). 

Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (No. 2) * (27), and passed. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT — BILL 
FOR THE BETTER PROTECTION OF 
YOUNG GIRLS. 

QUESTION. 


In reply to Earl Carrns. 


Eart GRANVILLE said, that on 
Thursday he would make a statement 
when a Bill by the Government for the 
better Protection of Young Girls would 
be introduced in their Lordships’ House. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 53.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE (ON RE-COMMITMENT). 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do go into 
Committee on the Representative Peers 
(Scotland) Bill, on re-commitment.”— 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tre Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
wished to ask the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, Whether he was right in un- 
derstanding that a Bill having been 
re-committed, there would be an oppor- 
tunity of moving Amendments on Re- 
port? There had been no time to put 
down Amendments to the Amendments 
which the noble and learned Earl oppo- 
site (the Lord Chancellor) had put on 
the Paper. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuaarr- 
man of CommirTrTExs) : Yes; certainly. Be- 
fore taking the Chair, he wished to call 
the attention of their Lordships to the 
fact that the Bill, as re-cast, provided that 
the Committee of Privileges might sub- 
mit a claim to the Peerage to the Court 
of Session for decision. He contended 
that it was absolutely the Privilege of 
the House of Lords to determine who 
were the proper persons to sit in it, 
quite apart from the Court of Session. 
The Lord Chancellor proposed, in order 
to secure a safe determination of any 
such proposal, to provide that no such 
Resolution should be passed, if the greater 
number of the Lords of Appeal present 
in the Committee dissent therefrom, al- 
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though the majority of the Committee 
might decide otherwise. A most im- 
portant principle was here involved— 
namely, that the minority was to over- 
ride the majority. That was entirely 
contrary to Parliamen Procedure, 
and he thought their Lordships ought 
on no account to agree to it. 

Lorpv DENMAN said, he also wished 
to be allowed to protest against the new 
clause proposed by the noble and learned 
Earl on the Woolsack, which provided 
that no Resolution should be passed by 
the Committee of Privileges if the greater 
number of the Lords of Appeal—men- 
tioned in Section 5 of the Judicature Act, 
1876—present for the time being should 
dissent therefrom. He (Lord Denman) 
had protested, in 1876, against the 
necessity for three Law Lords bein 
needed to form a quorum. Lor 
Hatherley had said, or written, that 
three Law Lords would not, although a 
good Court, be the House of Lords, and 
had pointed out that, under it, Lord 
Kingsdown—who sat afterwards, as one 
‘of three, from 1859 to 1867—would have 
| been unable to form one of a quorum ; 
| and on one occasion, at a winter sitting, 
| suitors had to withdraw because on y 
two Law Lords were present. He had 

redicted the possibility of this in 1856. 

e himself had recently asserted his 
right to sit on the Court of Appeal, and 
he had even ventured to give what had 
been called only an ‘‘opinion.” He firmly 
hoped their Lordships would not admit 
this new clause, because, if they did, 
it would destroy the whole hereditary 
character of the House. The Act of 
Edward III. made the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the Head of the five Lords 
who formed the Court of Appeal and who 
reported to the House. The Scotch Peers 
were, very properly and very legitimately 
and naturally, tenacious of their rights ; 
but he believed that, if the Bill passed in 
the shape it was now proposed to be 
amended, when it came to be under- 
stood, it would be regarded with disgust 
by the people of Scotland, because they 
looked up to this House as the House of 
Lords, and would not approveof any such 
delegation of their power. During the 
29 years he had been in this House, he 
had striven for nothing more earnestly 
than the maintenance of its dignity, and, 
therefore, he hoped their Lordships would 
excuse him for protesting against a mea- 
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sure that was calculated to destroy its 
ancient character. 


Motion agreed to. 
House in Committee accordingly. 


Olause 1 (Roll of Peerages and Peers 
of Scotland to be annually prepared). 


On the Motion of The Duke of 
Buccievon, the following Amendment 
made:—In page 1, line 9, after 
(‘‘ Roll’), insert (‘‘ commonly called the 
Union Roll’). . 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 17, 
after (‘‘ January”), insert (‘‘the name 
and titles of the Duke of Rothesay for 
the time being shall always stand first on 
the said Roll.””)—( Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH said, 
he should like to know what the neces- 
sity was for the Amendment, as the 
Duke of Rothesay was always put 

first ? 

' Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
reply, said, that, in the next clause, 
directions were given for the preparation 
of the Election Roll; and that it was to 
consist of those persons who had voted 
in the last 21 years, or had sat as Re- 
presentative Peers, or had had their 
rights established by the House of Lords. 
He thought it his duty to inquire whe- 
ther His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Rothesay had voted within that period, 
and was informed that he had not done 
so since 1807; and, as he did not come 
within any of the other categories, there 
would have been no provision for put- 
ting his name there at all. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
wished to know, whether, in the case of 
the Peer being a minor, his name would 
appear ? 

HE LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply, 
said, it would; but of course he would 
not be entitled to vote, but the name 
and all the titles would appear. 


Amendment agreed to; words tnserted 
accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Form of Election Roll). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Gat- 
toway, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 1, line 19, leave out 
(“ Union ’’), and after (‘‘ Roll”) insert 
(** heretofore called at elections”); and 
in line 21, after (“‘ the ’’), insert (‘‘ Elec- 
tion’’). 

Lord Denman 


{LORDS} 
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On the Motion of The Lonp Onancet- 
tor, the following Amendments made :— 
In page 1, line 20, after (‘‘ Scotland’), 
insert (‘‘ other than the Duke of Rothe- 
say’’); and in line 26, after (‘‘ vote”), 
insert (“‘ by any Peer at the same time 
present and voting ”’). 


On the Motion of The Duke of Buc- 
cLEvcH, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 1, line 32, after (‘‘ be”’), in- 
sert— 

(‘And the said Election Roll shall not con- 


tain any names of Peers other than those here- 
inbefore specified.”’) 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
wished to call attention to the way 
in which the Roll was proposed to 
be made up by the clause, which 
seemed to him to contain provisions par- 
taking rather of a personal and indi- 
vidual character—that was, those provi- 
sions would exclude from the Roll some 
individuals who might think they were 
entitled to be on it. He, himself, did 
not come within any of the categories 
mentioned in the clause as it now stood. 
He had not sat before in the House of 
Lords; he had voted since 1862; and 
his Scotch Peerage had not been estab- 
lished by the House of Lords. He would 
thus be excluded from the new Election 
Roll. The Bill was intended to regulate 
the procedure at the election of Peers, 
and for “other purposes;” but if that 
was one of the other purposes, it was, 
as he had said—though, no doubt, not 
intended to be so — rather of a per- 
sonal and invidious character. He was 
sorry that the first time he had risen 
to speak in their Lordships’ House it 
should be to complain of a personal 
matter. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could assure the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Wemyss) that the Bill was not in- 
tended to have any personal effect either 
for or against any Peer, and that the 
mysterious words which had been quoted 
from the title had no such sting in them 
as was apprehended. 


Olause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Publication of Roll). 


Amendment moved, in page 2, lines 12 
and 13, leave out (‘‘ with the Deputy 
Clerk Register in the”); and in line 14, 
leave out (‘‘ Deputy”), and insert 
(‘‘ Lord.”)—( The Duke of Buccleuch.) 
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Lorp WATSON said, he heartily ap- 
proved of the Amendment, it being 
similar to one which he (Lord Watson) 
himself had moved last year. Its inten- 
tion was to make it perfectly clear that 
the Lord Clerk Register was intended 
by the Act of 1878 to remain the 
supreme authority in all matters con- 
nected with the Scottish Peerage, and 
that he should undoubtedly be supreme 
in this particular matter. 

. Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Names on Roll only to be 
called at elections). 

On the Motion of The Lorp CuanceEL- 
Lor, the following Amendments made: 
—In page 2, line 22, after (‘‘only”’), 
insert (‘‘other than and except the 
Duke of Rothesay”’); and in line 32, 
after (‘‘except’’), insert (‘‘the title of 
the Duke of Rothesay, and”’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Proceedings by heirs of 
deceased persons). 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH, in 
moving, as an Amendment, the omis- 
sion of the Proviso requiring the appli- 
cation of a Peer’s heir, for insertion of 
his name on the Roll, to be accompanied 
by an extract decree of service of the 
applicant as heir, and of the evidence 
on which such service proceeded, said, 
that, generally speaking, there was no 
evidence, either Lconanives or oral. 

Amendment moved, in page 2, line 43, 
to leave out from (‘‘ majority’’) to 
(‘‘and”’) in page 3, line 5.—( 7he Duke 
of Buccleuch.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was sorry he could not meet the wishes of 
the noble Duke; but he had had some 
communication with the Lord Justice 
Clerk upon the subject, and he found 
that considerable importance was at- 
tached by him and others to the matter. 
He (the Lord Ohancellor) quite agreed 
that if these services were to very re- 
mote ancestors, they would be of very 
little value. But, in ordinary cases, the 
succession would be proximate, as from 
father to son, and in such cases they 
would contain all the evidence which 
was required. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 
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Tae Kant or GALLOWAY moved 
an Amendment, with the view of giving 
power to the Lord Clerk Register, if 
satisfied with the claim of an heir, to 
insert his name on the Election Roll. 


Amendment moved, 

In pages 3, lines 6 to 15, leave out from 
(“thereupon’’) to (‘‘ he”), both inclusive, and 
insert (‘‘ after due advertisement of the appli- 
cation, if satisfied that the applicant possesses 
the character of heir entitling him to such title 
of honour, insert his name in the Election Roll, 
or otherwise, if not satisfied, may refuse to 
make the insertion until the‘applicant.”)—(The 
Earl of Galloway.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could not believe that the noble Earl 
opposite {(the Earl of Galloway) could 
be serious in proposing this Amendment, 
seeing it would devolve upon the Lord 
Clerk Register, who might or might not 
be skilled in the law, a duty not con- 
templated by his Office, and which ought 
properly to be discharged by the House 
of Lords. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause verbally amended, and agreed 
to. 


Clause 6 (Amendments of Roll), agreed 
to. 


Clause 7 (Petitions as to rights of 
peerage and precedency, and to correct 
errors in the Roll). 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY, in moving 
an Amendment, to provide that when 
any such Petition was presented to Her 
Majesty, it should be lawful for Her 
Majesty, after obtaining the opinion of 
the Law Officers of the Crown for Scot- 
land, to refer the same to the House of 
Lords, said, his object was to apply the 
same procedure to Scottish Peerages as 
was gy to Peerages of the United 
Kingdom. It had been the custom to 
take the opinion of the Attorney Ge- 
neral on questions relating to Peerages 
connected with England, and he asked 
that the same reference should be made 
to the Law Officers of the Crown for Scot- 
land in the case of Scottish Peerages. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 3, line 35, after (‘* Majesty ’’), to in- 
sert (‘‘after obtaining the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown for Scotland.”’)—(The 
Earl of Galloway.) 
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Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
was quite impossible to accept the 
Amendment. The Crown was under no 
obligation to take the opinion of the 
Law Officers, either in England, Ire- 
land, or in Scotland, and nothing could 
be more improper than to introduce that 
principle. hen these cases came be- 
fore the House of Lords, it was usual 
for the Attorney General or Solicitor 
General in English cases, and for the 
Lord Advocate or the Solicitor General 
for Scotland in Scottish cases, to attend 
to assist the House; but there was no 
obligation on the Crown to ask for their 
opinion. 

Earnt CAIRNS said, he could corro- 
borate what had been said by the noble 
and learned Earl opposite (the Lord 
Chancellor). 

Tuer Eart or GALLOWAY here cited 
instances, with the respective signatures 
of various Secretaries of State for the 
Home Department, showing that the 
references in English and Scottish cases 
were entirely different, the Crown refer- 
ring English cases to the English Law 
Officers of the Crown before being 
brought before the Committee of Privi- 
leges, but in Scotch cases only after 
they had been brought before that Com- 
mittee. 

Amendment, (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
would next propose an Amendment re- 
quiring the Committee of Privileges to 
obtain the approval of the Crown prior 
to the rectification of the Roll. 

Amendment moved, 

In page 3, line 40, after (“may”), to in- 
sert (“after intimation of Her Majesty’s ap- 
proval.” )}—( The Earl of Galloway.) 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR, in op- 
posing the Amendment, said, that it 
was not the practice for the Crown to 
exercise a personal judgment, or to inti- 
mate approval or disapproval. 

Tue Eant or GALLOWAY con- 
tended that it had always been the 
practice to report to Her Majesty ; and, 
as an instance, he would refer their 
Lordships to a case in which a Scottish 
Peer was placed on the Roll by com- 
mand of the Crown, and not by the 
House of Lords at all. He would not, 
however, press his Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


{LORDS} 
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Tae Dvuxe or BUOCCLEUCH said, 
that, objecting to the matter being re- 
ferred wholesale to the Court of Session, 
without the issnes of law and fact hav- 
ing been adequately separated, he would 
propose, as an Amendment, to omit the 
words ‘“‘the same or.” As the clause 
had been amended, the Petition itself 
might be amended. 


Amendment moved, in page 4, line 3, 
to leave out (‘‘the same, or.’’)—(TZhe 
Duke of Buccleuch.) 


Lorpv MONOREIFF said, the clause 
had heen altered at his suggestion, and 
he, therefore, objected to the limitation 
proposed by the Amendment. To limit 
the reference to questions of fact or law, 
as proposed, would put the Committee of 
Privileges in a very awkward position, 
and impose upon it a duty for which it 
was not suited. It was often very diffi- 
cult to separate questions of law from 
questions of fact; and, therefore, in 
complicated cases, he thought the Com- 
mittee should have the power of refusing 
the Petition itself. 

Eart CAIRNS said, he could not con- 
ceive a more conclusive reason for limit- 
ing the reference. The noble and learned 
Lord opposite (Lord Moncreiff) said it 
was difficult at times to separate ques- 
tions of law from questions of fact, and 
therefore the Committee of Privileges 
should have power to bundle them alto- 
gether, and send the whole thing off toan- 
other tribunal tomake the bestof it. That 
was what he (Earl Cairns) objected to. 
It was an improper delegation of the 
work of this House to a different Court. 
By all means let them send any point 
which it was thought could be better 
settled in Scotland for datermination 
there;. but be objected to the whole 
matter being referred. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the power of reference in the original 
Bill was limited in the manner pro- 

osed; but, as he had consented to its 
ha widened, he would, of course, vote 
for the clause as it now stood. 


After a considerable amount of in- 
audible conversation between The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR and Ear Carrens across the 
Table, 

THe Eart or GALLOWAY rose, 
and stated that, as he understood that 
the noble and learned Earl (the Lord 
Chancellor) had consented to accept the 
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Amendment of his noble and learned 
Friend (Earl Cairns), he (the Earl of 
Galloway) must interpose, and ask the 
Lord Chancellor to stand to his own 
clause, as amended, widening the re- 
ference to the Court of Session, and 
to divide the House upon the ques- 


tion. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR replied, 
that, upon this expression of opinion 
from the noble Earl (the Earl of Gal- 
loway), he was ready to stand by his own 
amended clause. 


On Question (leave being given to the 
Lord Mostyn to vote in the House)? 
Their Lordships divided :—Contents 71 ; 
Not-Contents 56: Majority 15. 


CONTENTS. 
Selborne, E. (LZ. Chan- Carysfort, I. (E. Carys- 
cellor.) fort.) 
Cottesloe, L. 
Beaufort, D. Crofton, L. 
Bedford, D. Derwent, L. 
Grafton, D. Dunning, L. (Z. Rollo.) 
Portland, D. Etlenborough, L. 
Sutherland, D. Greville, L. 
Hammond, L. 
Bristol, M. ~—— L. (B. Hope- 
Houghton, L. 


Camperdown, E. Howth, L. (£. Howth.) 


Clonmell, E. Kenmare, L. (2. Ken- 
Feversham, E. mare.) 

Granville, E. Kenry, L. (EZ. Dunraven 
Haddington, E. and Mount- Earl.) 


Innes, E. (D. Rox- . Kintore,E.(E.Kintore.) 
burghe.) wrence, L. 


Kimberley, E. Leigh, L. 
Lovelace, E. Lovat, L. 
Manvers, E. Lyttelton, L. 
Morley, E. Moncreiff, L. 
Northbrook, E. Monson, L. 
Saint Germans, E. Mostyn, L. 


Strathmore and King- Oxenfoord, L. (JZ. 


horn, E. Stair.) 
Sydney, E. Ramsay, L. (E. Dal- 
. housie.) 
eay, L. 
Eversley, V. .. Ribblesdale, L. 
Leinster, V. (D. Lein- Romilly, L. 
ster.) Rosebery, L. (E. Rose- 
Powerscourt, V. bery.) 
Sherbrooke, Vv. Sandhurst, L 
idmouth, V. ae 
Strathallan, V. Saye and Sele, L. 


Skene, L. (EZ. Fife.) 
Stewart of Garlies, L. 


Abercromby, L. tf Galloway.) 
Ampthill, Teller. 
Auckland, L. Strafford, L. (V.En- 
Balinhard, L. (E. Jield.) 

Southesk.) Sudeley, L. 
Boyle, L. (E. Cork Thurlow, L. 

and Orrery.)[Teller.] Wemyss, L. (E. 
Brabourne, L. Wemyss.) 
Carlingford, L. Wigan, L. (E. Craw- 


Carrington, L. ford and Balearres.) 
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NOT-CONTENTS. 
BuckinghamandChan- Ashford, L. -- Bury.) 
dos, D. Blackburn, L. 
Northumberland, D. Boston, L. 
Richmond, D. Colville of Culross, L. 
Denman, L. 
Bath, M. de Ros, L. 
Hertford, M. Douglas, L. (£. Home.) 
Salisbury, M. Elphinstone, L. 
Teller. 
Amherst, E. Forester, L. 
Bandon, E. Gerard, L. 
Bradford, E. Hartismere, L. (LZ. Hen- 
Cadogan, E. niker.) 
Cairns, E. Inchiquin, L. [ Tedler.] 


Carnarvon, E. Keane, L. 
Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- Kenlis, L. (M. Head- 
cleuch and Queens- fort.) 


berry.) Lamington, T. 
Lathom, E. Lyveden, L, 
Mar and Kellie, E. oore, L. (MM. Drog- 
Milltown, E. heda.) 
Ravensworth, E. Norton, L. 
Redesdale, E. Penrhyn, L. 
Rosse, E. Poltimore, L. 
Selkirk, E. Raglan, L. 
Wilton, E. Saltersford, L. (£. 
Courtown.) 
‘ 7 Saltoun, L. 
ami Pa Silchester, L. (E. Long- 
ardinge, V. ford.) 
Hawarden, V. St th: L.(Z.8, 
Melville, V. ae (B. Sea. 
St. Vincent, V. Trevor, L. 
Ventry, L. 
Gloucester and Bristol, Wimborne, L. 
L. Bp. Winmarleigh, L. 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
had no doubt the noble and learned Earl 
(the Lord Chancellor) would agree to his 
next Amendment—namely, in page 4, 
line 4, after (‘‘to”’), to insert (‘‘ either 
division of the Inner House of’). His 
object was to refer Petitions to either 
division of the Inner Court of Session. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: OCer- 
tainly not. 

Tnz Ear, or GALLOWAY said, he 
hac only moved this Amendment, that it 
might not be thought that Peerage cases 
were to be submitted to the Outer House, 
which would hardly be consistent with 
the dignity of the House of Lords. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 
Amendment moved, 


In page 4, line 11, at end of clause, to add the 
words (‘‘ Provided also, that every petition 
presented to Her Majesty claiming a higher 
order of precedency upon the Roll than that 
which has been accorded the name of any Peer, 
shall be referred as heretofore to the Court of 
Session, whose judgment, subject to appeal to 
the House of Lords as the final Court of Appeal 
in the United Kingdom, shall be final and con- 
clusive in law.’’)—( The Earl of Galloway.) 
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Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 


‘could not accept the Amendment, for 
which there was no precedent since the 
Union. The most consistent and con- 
venient and the least circuitous and ex- 


— course was that proposed by the 
ill. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause verbally amended, and agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Protests). 

On the Motion of The Lorp CHancezt- 
tor, the following Amendment made :— 
In page 4, line 15, leave out (‘‘ and re- 
ceived ’’). 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
wished to propose an Amendment, as to 
the reception of a protest against a claim 
to vote, providing that it should be made 
only by any Peer present and voting at 
the election, and received by the Lord 
Clerk Register. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 4, line 16, after (“ Parliament ’’), to 
insert (** by any peer present and voting at such 
election, and received by the Lord Clerk Regis- 
ter.”)—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Eart or KINTORE said, he 
strongly objected to the proposed altera- 
tion. He should like to hear some rea- 
sons why there should be a departure 
from the ancient custom, under which 
protests had been made by ;Peers who 
had been unable to be present. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
seemed to him to be only reasonable, if 
a Peer desired to come forward as an 
objector to the right of someone else to 
be on the Roll, in order that the ques- 
tion might be solemnly considered by 
the proper tribunal, that he should take 
the trouble to personally present his 
protest. Further, no protest should be 
allowed after the matter had once been 
adjudicated on by the House of Lords. 
The present arrangement had given rise 
to scandals and inconveniences, and his 
only reason for retaining protests at all 
was that there must be some means of 
correcting errors, and it was impossible 
otherwise to guard completely against 
errors creeping into the Roll. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
occasions might arise when, from illness 
or other causes, a Peer could not be 
present. Peers should be jealous of 
parting with a Privilege they had long 


{LORDS} 
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enjoyed, and he trusted their Lordships 
would decide against the Amendment. 

Tue Eart or STAIR appealed to the 
noble and learned Earl to accept this 
Amendment. Scotch Peers had, from 
time immemorial, had the privilege of 
protesting in writing; they were very 
tenacious of their ancient rights, and no 
good reason had as yet been given for 
this change. A Peer wishing to be 
present at an election might be pre- 
vented by illness or urgent business. 
He had often known snowstorms which 
prevented locomotion for days. He 
still trusted that the noble and learned 
Earl would accept the Amendment. 

Lorv BRABOURNE said, that, 
having served upon the Committee to 
which this subject was relegated, and 
having paid some attention to it, he 
wished to join in the opposition to the 
proposal to abolish written protests. He 
desired to point out the strangely illo- 
gical position taken by the noble and 
learned Earl (the Lord Chancellor). The 
noble and learned Earl said that he 
desired to limit protests, because there 
had been indecorous scenes at certain 
elections of Scotch Peers; and, in order 
to effect this, he proposed to abolish 
those protests sent by absent Peers, 
who could, by no possibility, have been 
guilty of the indecorum of which he 
complained. By all means, let all pre- 
cautions be taken against disorderly 
scenes at these elections ; but that might 
be done without forbidding the handing 
in of written protests from Peers, who 
might be ill, or, for other reasons, un- 
able to attend. It might be desirable 
to know whether certain protests pro- 
ceeded from the isolated action of indi- 
viduals, or from a wider feeling among 
Scotch Peers ; and there seemed no valid 
reasoning why this ancient Privilege 
should be swept away. 

Tue Duxz or BUCCLEUCH said, 
he most heartily supported the Amend- 
ment of the noble and learned Earl (the 
Lord Chancellor). He (the Duke of 
Buccleuch) had been present at many 
elections, and could testify to the scan- 
dals, and inconvenience, and confusion 
which arose from the presentation of pro- 
tests under the present system. Surely, 
any Peer wishing to protest, and unable 
to attend, could have no difficulty in 
finding a friend who would enter the 
necessary protest. Great inconvenience 
had arisen at Elections of Representative 
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Peers, from the practice of gentlemen 
unconnected with the Election, advocates 
in wig and gown for the most part, 
jumping up among the spectators, and 
lodging a protest on behalf of some 
individual Peer. The protestor might 
be within, or without the Kingdom ; he 
might be ill in bed, or in perfect health ; 
but the practice had given rise to a great 
deal of scandal and confusion at the 
Elections. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
asked, if it was permissible for a Scotch 
Peer to enter his protest by proxy ? 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply, 
said, that he had never heard so. A 
Scottish Peer might vote by proxy; and 
he could at present enter his protest, not 
by proxy, but by some person whom he 
deputed. He need not necessarily be a 
Peer. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, that that 
was exactly the point he wished to 
urge. After the speech of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Buccleuch), he (Lord 
Brabourne) should claim his vote against 
the abolition of written protests, since 
all he desired was that Peers present 
should be able to hand in protests from 
those Peers who might be unable to 
attend, but who ought not, on that 
account, to be deprived of their right to 
protest. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he thought there was ground for 
saying that there were objections to the 
practice of protests being delivered by 
some person not a Peer acting on behalf 
of a Scotch Peer. But was it necessary, 
in order to stop that practice, to go so 
far as to say that every protest should be 
delivered by the Peer himself? It was 
obvious that there might be cases where 
a Peer was prevented by illness or other 
causes from appearing; and, in such 
cases, when a friend incurred on his 
behalf all the liabilities and responsi- 
bilities, he considered that should be 
sufficient. Therefore, it was clearly 
desirable to modify the Amendment, so 
as to admit of the presentation of a 
protest by another Peer entitled to be 
present. 

Tar LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not at all object to the principle 
of the suggestion put forward by the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury); but he thought it better 
to give effect to it at a later stage of the 
Bill. His object would be attained if 
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the ae were made, either on his 


own behalf, or that of another Peer, by 
some Peer actually present and entitled 
to vote. He would, on Report, propose 
words to give effect to the suggestion. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
aceordingly. 


Amendment moved, in page 4, line 17, 
to insert after (‘‘accustomed ’’) the fol- 
lowing Proviso :— 

(“‘ Provided, that no such protest shall be 
made by or received from any person, other 
than a Peer present and voting at such elec- 
tion ; nor shall any such protest be made or re- 
ceived against the vote or claim to vote of an 
Peer whose right shall have been established, 
either before or after the passing of this Act, by 
any Order or Resolution of the House of Lords 
upon any Petition referred to the House of 
Lords by Her Majesty.’’)—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


THe Eart or KINTORE said, he 
objected to the latter part of the clause, 
inasmuch as it did not meet existing 
difficulties with regard to questions of 
precedence according to the Union Roll. 
One noble Friend near him had, in 
the aggregate, 47 protests against his 
vote, not because he had voted as a Peer 
in a Peerage given him by Resolution of 
the House, but because he had voted as 
the Representative of a much more 
ancient Peerage, his right to which the 
House itself had declared was by no 
means clear. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
most decidedly objected to the adoption 
of the clause as it stood. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he also 
protested against the clause, and would 
press upon the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Kintore) the necessity of dividing 
against it. 

Lorpv MONCREIFF said, it was ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the way pro- 
posed was the best to pursue in order to 
deal with this question; and he, there- 
fore, should certainly have been glad if 
his noble and learned Friend (the Lord 
Chancellor) had seen his way to depart 
from this Amendment. It was a ques- 
tion whether the Act of 1847 should be 
interfered with in this respect at all; 
but, in any case, he doubted whether 
the clause proposed the right way of 
dealing with a judgment of the Com- 
mittee of Privileges as regards any sub- 
sequent question raised upon the rights 
of any individual Peer. By its means 
an invidious distinction was drawn be- 
tween Peers whose claims had been ac- 
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knowledged and other Scottish Peers. 
The Act of 1847 had subsisted for nearly 
40 years, and he suggested whether it 
would not be better to leave it as it 
was. a 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, he must 
ask a clear answer from the noble and 
learned Earl (the Lord Chancellor) as 
to the effect of these words. Suppose a 
noble Lord, to whom the Committee of 
Privileges had adjudged a certain Peer- 
age, answered to his name, and claimed 
to vote in an order and precedence higher 
than that particular Peerage, would, or 
would not, these words have the effect 
of preventing any protest or objection 
against such vote ? 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
reply, said, that the Proviso had no- 
thing to do with precedence, and would 
have no such effect. It was entirely 
limited to protests against the votes of 
Peers. 

THe Marqvess or SALISBURY 
said, it appeared to him that the clause 
made a distinct change in the status of 
the Peers who were protested against, 
and it was undesirable. He admitted 
that the difference in question might be 
merely a technical one, and might not 
have any practical value; but, while 
acknowledging the fact that there ap- 
peared to be some inconveniences in- 
herent in the present system, he did not 
think the practical advantage of passing 
the clause sufficient to justify the incon- 
venience of making an innovation and 
the invidious contrast to which several 
noble Lords from Scotland had very pro- 
perly objected. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that noble Lords who objected to the 
clause seemed to lose sight of the real 
nature of the clause, the object of which 
was to put an end to constant disputes, 
which were certainly not desirable, and 
to settle the manner in which disputed 
questions in regard to Scotch Peerages 
might be determined. No Peer would 
think of protesting against a right to 
vote, which had never been in contro- 
versy. That protests should continue to 
be made against rights which, after con- 
troversy, had been conclusively estab- 
lished by the House, whose decision, by 
the express provision of this Bill, was to 
be final and conclusive in the future, 
and in the past was made equally so by 
the Act of 1847, would be, to say the 
least, indecorous. 


Lord Moncresff 


{LORDS} 
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On Question? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 63; Not-Contents 36: Ma- 


jority 27. 


CONTENTS. 


Selborne, E. (Z. Chan- 
cellor.) 


Bedford, D. 

Buckingham and Chan- 
dos, D. 

Grafton, D. 

Portland, D. 

Richmond, D. 


Bath, M. 
Hertford, M. 


Amherst, E. 

Bradford, E. 

Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- 
cleuch and Queens. 
berry.) 

Granville, E. 

Kimberley, E. 

Mar and Kellie, E. 

Milltown, E. 

Morley, E. 

Northbrook, E. 

Ravensworth, E. 

Redesdale, E. 

Saint Germans, E. 

Selkirk, E. 

Sydney, E. - 


Cranbrook, V. 

Leinster, V. (D. Letn- 
ster.) 

Melville, V. 

Powerscourt, V. 

Sherbrooke, V. 

St. Vincent, V. 


Gloucester and Bristol, 
L. Bp. 


Ampthill, L. 

Auckland, L. 

Boyle, L. (E. Cork 
and Orrery.) [ Teller.} 

Carlingford, L. 

Carrington, L. 

Derwent, L. 

Douglas, L. 

Dunning, L. (L. Rollo.) 

Forester, L. 

Gerard, L. 

Hammond, L. 

Howth, L. (£. Howth), 

Inchiquin, L. 

Kenlis, L. (M. Head. 
Sort) 

Kenmare, L. (Z. Ken. 
mare) 

Leigh, L. 

Lyttelton, L. 

Monson, L. [ Teller] 

Mostyn, L 

Raglan, L. 

Ramsay, L. 
housie.) 

Ribblesdale, L. 

Saltersford, L. 
Courtown.) 

Saltoun, L. 

Sandhurst, L. 

Saye and Sele, L. 

Silchester, L. (Z. Longe 
ford.) 

Skene, L. (E. Fife). 

Strafford, L. (V. En- 


Jield.) 
Strathspey, L. (£. Sea- 
Jield.) 


Sudeley, L. 
Trevor, L. 
Wimborne, L. 
Wimmarleigh, L. 


(EZ. Dale 


(Z. 


NOT-CONTEN'S, 


Beaufort, D. 
Sutherland, D. 


Bristol, M. 


Camperdown, E. 

Clonmell, E. 

Feversham, E. 

Haddington, E. 

Innes, E. (D. Rox- 
burghe.) 

Mauvers, E. 

Mar and Kellie, E. 

Strathmore and King- 
horn, E. 

Wilton E. 


Sidmouth, V. 
Strathallan, V. 


Ashford, L. (V. Bury.) 


Brabourne, L. 

Calthorpe L. 

Colvitie of Culross, L. 

Crofton, L. 

Denman, L. 

Ellenborough, L. 

Elphinstone, L. 

Teller.) 

Hopetoun, L.(£. Hopes 
toun.) 

Houghton, L. 

Kenry,L. (Z. Dunraven 
and Mount- Earl.) 

Kintore, L. (Z. Kin- 
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Oxenfoord, L. (Z. Wemyss, L. (BE. 
Stair.) Wemyss.) 

Reay, L. Wigan, [.. (E. Craw- 

Stewart of Garlies,L. ford and Balcarres.) 
(EZ. Galloway.) 
[ Teller.] 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 9 (Short title) agreed to. 


Schedule agreed to. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had put a new clause on the Paper, re- 
quiring the presence of a quorum of 
Lords of Appeal at meetings of the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, at which references 
were made to the Court of Session ; but 
the clause was now unnecessary, as the 
power of making these references had 
been withdrawn from the Committee and 
vested in the House itself; and, there- 
fore, he was not disposed to press it. 


Clause (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 


House resumed. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Friday the 8th of June next; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 66.) 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY asked the 
noble and learned Earl (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) when it was proposed to take the 
Report? He would remind him that it 
was Ascot week. 

Tar LORD CHANCELLOR in reply, 
said, it had been intended to take Report 
on Monday, and the third reading on 
Friday week ; but, to suit the convenience 
of noble Lords, they would take Report 
on Friday week, and ‘the third reading 
on the following Monday. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 29th May, 1883. 





MINUTES.]—Suprry—considered in Committee 
Resolutions [May 28] reported, 

Punic Bitits — Second Reading — Tramways 
Provisional Orders (No. 3) * [169]; Agricul- 
tural Holdings (England) [186]; Lands 
Clauses (Umpire) [160]. 
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Committee — Union of Benefices Act (1860) 
Amendment [183], debate adjourned ; Friendly, 
&c. Societies (Nominations) & 17]—2.P. 

Considered as amended—Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Poor Law) * Sang 

Third Reading—Pier and Harbour visional 
Orders * [147], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 0m — 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND)—ST. JAMES’S 
WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House a Copy of all Correspondence 
between the Guardians of the West- 
minster Union and the Local Govern- 
ment Board relative to the conduct of 
the master of the St. James’s Work- 
house, together with a Copy of the 
Evidence taken at the recent official in- 
quiry into the conduct of the master, — 
and such further Correspondence as re- 
lates thereto. 

Siz CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the Board have now under their con- 
sideration the Evidence taken at the 
official inquiry into the conduct of the 
master of the workhouse; and they will 
have no objection, when their decision 
has been given, to lay upon the Table 
of the House a copy of the depositions 
of the witnesses, and of the letter of 
the Board communicating their decision 
on the case, if moved for. 


In reply to Mr. W. H. Sarru, 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that, 
while the Board were considering it, he 
was going to allow the Guardians to see 
a copy of the Evidence. 


INDIA—DUTY ON JEWELLERY. 


GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, 'l'o state the rate of Duty charged 
on jewellery imported into India and 
amount of Duty collected in the last full 
year the Duty was in force on jewellery ; 
whether, since the Duty was taken off, 
the imports of jewellery have largely 
increased; and, whether the Govern- 
ment of India has refunded to stock 
holders of jewellery, at the date the 
Duty was taken off, a drawback for the 
Duties previously paid, in order to put 
the holders on a fair position with the 
holders of free imported jewellery ? 
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Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the rate of 
duty charged on jewellery imported into 
India in 1881-2—the last full year in 
which the duty was in force—was 5 per 
cent, and the gross amount of duty col- 
lected was £2,983. Precious stones and 
unset pearls were admitted free. The 
total value of duty-paying jewellery was, 
in 1880-1, £47,954; in 1881-2, £58,424; 
and in the first 11 months of 1882-3, 
£121,067. The value of precious stones 
imported in these three periods was 
£368,218, £242,363, and £168,865 re- 
spectively. The Government of India 
have neverrefunded drawbacks to holders 
of stocks of jewellery on account of al- 
terations of the Tariff. 


Army Roman 


THE ARMY MEDICAL COMMISSION— 
SUPPLIES FOR THE ARMY IN EGYPT. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether Lord 
Wolseley is correctly stated by the 
“Times”? of May 19th to have given 
evidence before the Army Medical Com- 
mission, to the effect that ‘‘ all the flour 
sent out from England for the purpose 
of making bread for the Egyptian Army 
was unfit to make bread with,’ ‘‘ that 
the Commissaridt never supplied any 
good bread during the whole campaign,” 
and ‘‘that the bread supplied by the 
Commissariat to the hospital at Ismailia 
was unfit for human food;” and, whe- 
ther the late Commissary General at 
head quarters is correct in his state- 
ment, in a letter in the “Times” of 
23rd May, that his department had ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the purchase 
of the flour sent out, and was not con- 
sulted respecting it; and, if so, what 
official is responsible for the purchase of 
the flour in question ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The complete Report and Evidence has, 
I believe, been distributed to-day. The 
hon. Member will find this subject fully 
discussed in the Report; and when he 
has had the opportunity of comparing 
the statements quoted in the Question 
with those in explanation, he will be 
able to judge whether it is necessary to put 
further Questions upon it. At all events, 
I would prefer to postpone any full 
answer to the part of the Question re- 
ferring to statements made in The Times 
until hon. Members have had an oppor- 
tunity of considering the Report. With 
regard to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, the Commissary General at head- 
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quarters is an officer charged with the 
personnel and discipline of the Commis- 
sariat Department. Supplies of pro- 
visions are made on the responsibility of 
the Director of Supplies, a full Memo- 
randum by whom will be found in the 
Report. 


EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION — COMPENSA. 
TION FOR BREAKING CONTRACTS. 
Dr. CAMERON asked the Financial 

Secretary to the War Office, What was 

the total amount paid by the Govern- 

ment to Mr. Taylor, of Constantinople, 
as compensation for breaking the con- 
tract entered into with him by Major 

Carré for the supply of Montenegrin 

muleteers for the Egyptian Expedition ; 

and, what were the items of which it 
was made up ? 

Sr ARTHUR HAYTER: Sir, the 
total amount paid by the Government 
to Messrs. Gilchrist and Walker in the 
matter of the Montenegrin muleteers— 
for we know nothing of Mr. Taylor— 
was £835 10s. ; and the items of it were 
made up as follows:—350 muleteers, 
each one month’s pay at 1s. 6d. a-day, 
£787 10s.; 16 headmen at £3 per month, 
or 2s. per day, £48—total, £835 10s. 


ARMY — ROMAN CATHOLIC SOLDIERS 
ON BOARD THE “EUPHRATES” 
TROOPSHIP. 

Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it be 
true, as alleged, that the Catholic soldiers 
on board Her Majesty’s Troopship “‘ Eu- 
phrates,” which sailed from Bombay on 
12th April, and arrived at Portsmouth 
on the 19th April, were forced by order 
of the commanding officer to attend 
Protestant service; whether the com- 
manding officer in this instance acted 
entirely on his own respensibility, or 
under superior orders; and, whether, in 
any case, such an order is legal; and, if 
illegal, whether he cannot be called 
upon to furnish an explanation for act- 
ing contrary to the spirit of the regula- 
tions of the service ? 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it be the fact 
that on board Her Majesty’s Troopship 
‘‘EKuphrates” on her recent voyage 
home Roman Catholic Soldiers were 
forced on the second Sunday of the 
voyage to attend the Protestant service ; 
whether this was required after objec- 
tion made known to their officers; and, 
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whether, when the service was about to 
commence, a few of the Roman Catholic 
Soldiers rose to ask permission to with- 
draw, and were at once made prisoners 
and kept in close confinement until the 
same hour next day; if so, who was 
responsible ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the facts of the case would appear to 
be substantially as stated. The proceed- 
ings of the commanding officer were in- 
judicious, and he has been so informed. 
There was, however, some justification 
for the course taken. On the previous 
Sunday the Roman Catholic soldiers 
were ordered -to fall out; and as there 
was no Roman Catholic chaplain on 
board they avoided religious service al- 
together. The commanding officer con- 
sidered that many more men fell out 
than were Roman Catholics, and a later 
investigation proved that this was the 
case. He was, however, unable to ob- 
tain access to the men’s records before 
the Sunday referred to in the Question ; 
and, therefore, to stop shirking, he in- 
judiciously required all the troops to 
attend the Church of England Service. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND)—REPAYMENTS 
FOR*PAUPER RELIEF. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he is aware that questions have 
arisen as to the legality of agreements 
entered into by Boards of Guardians 
with the relatives of paupers for the re- 
payment of weekly sums for the main- 
tenance of such paupers; whether these 
agreements are not in common use, and 
are found to work exceedingly well in 
country districts ; and, whether, in these 
circumstances, he will consider the de- 
sirability of removing, by legislation, 
any doubts as to their validity ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Questions have arisen as to the legality 
of agreements entered into by the rela- 
tives of paupers for the repayment of 
relief granted by Boards of Guardians. 
The Board are aware that in some 
Unions it has been the practice to 
accept such agreements with the view 
of avoiding the necessity for obtaining 
orders of justices on the relatives of 
paupers; but the Board have no infor- 
mation as to the extent to which the 
arrangement has been adopted. When 
an opportunity for legislation on the 
subject offers, the Board will be pre- 
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pared to consider the desirability of 
removing any doubts as to the legality 
of such agreements. 


ARMY—ARMOURED RAILWAY TRAINS 
—LIEUTENANT COLONEL CAMP- 
BELL WALKER. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have any intention 
to recommend for some recognition, dis- 
tinction, or honour, Lieutenant Colonel 
Campbell Walker, who first, and so far 
back as 1865, recommended and speci- 
fied in detail a system of armoured Rail- 
way trains, such as have since been suc- 
cessfully used in the Egyptian Campaign 
of last year? 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, there is no trace in the records of 
the War Department of any proposal of 
the description referred to having been 
made by Lieutenant Colonel Campbell 
Walker in 1865, or at any other period. 
If, however, the hon. Member can refer 
me to any statement which would throw 
light upon the matter, I will make fur- 
ther inquiries. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE FRENCH 
AT PORTO NOVO. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he can give the 
House any information as to the re- 
ported proceedings of the French at 
Porto Novo; and, what action the Bri- 
tish authorities on the Gold Coast have 
taken, or have been directed to take, in 
the matter? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, 
the French Government have notified, 
through their Representative in London, 
that they have re-established a French 
Protectorate over Porto Novo; and the 
Colonial authorities on the Gold Coast 
have reported that this step has been 
taken. This Protectorate, originally 
established in 1863, was withdrawn in 
the following year; and its withdrawal 
was Officially notified by the French Ad- 
miral on the Coast to the Governor of 
Lagos. In 1878 the French took pos- 
session of a small district on the adjoin- 
ing Coast named Cootenoo; butno French 
authorities, I believe, have been main- 
tained there. It is impossible not to 
view with some concern this action in 
places so closely interwoven with our 
| own Possessions; but the question is not 
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of a nature to be dealt with by the 
local authorities, but will be treated in 
a friendly manner between the two Go- 
vernments. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
wish to ask whether the action taken by 
the French Government has involved 
any interference with territories belong- 
ing to this country, or under the protec- 
tion of this country ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No, Sir. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE INDIAN STAFF 
CORPS. 

Coroner ALEXANDER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to a statement which appeared in the 
‘*Pioneer” newspaper of April 13th, 
1883; and, if it be correct, whether he 
can say why a different rule has been 
applied to Officers of the Indian Staff 
Corps with regard to the command of 
Native Regiments, all these Officers 
having joined the late East India Com- 
pany’s service, and being as much pro- 
tected by the Clause known as Henley’s 
Clause as the Officers of the late Indian 
Artillery ; whether he intends to remove 
the anomaly of Officers of the Staff 
Corps placed on general duty by the 
late order limiting tenure of command, 
drawing only R. 827 a month, whereas 
local Officers, similarly situated, draw 
R. 1032, and whether he proposes put- 
ting both on a similar footing ; whether 
Henley’s Clause did not guarantee to all 
Officers joining the Staff Corps ‘the 
advantages as to pay, pensions, allow- 
ances, privileges, promotions, and other- 
wise” enjoyed by them when in the late 
East India Company’s service; and, 
whether, in that service, an Officer could 
not retain command of his regiment 
until he was promoted or attained his 
Colonel’s allowances as long as he was 
efficient ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the statement 
made in The Pioneer is inaccurate. The 
Secretary of State for India has ex- 
pressly stated to the War Office that he 
can offer no objection to the removal 
of Lieutenant Colonels and Regimental 
Colonels of the Royal Artillery from 
their commands after they have held 
them for a term of five years. It is not 
proposed to raise the pay of the officers 
of the Staff Corps. ‘he clause called 
Henley’s Clause—namely, Clause 56 of 
the Act for the better government of 


Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
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India—secures the Forces of the East 
India Company— 

‘‘ The like pay, pensions, allowances, and pri- 
vileges, and the like advantages, as re; 
promotion and otherwise, as if they had con- 
tinued in the Service of the said Company.”’ 
It is unquestionable that the Company 
possessed the power of prescribing and 
altering the limit of tenure of appoint- 
ments and commands; and there is no 
reason to doubt that had the Court of 
Directors continued in authority they 
would have exercised this power in re- 
spect of regimental commands. 


‘Arrests at Newcastle, 


THE BETTING ACT—ARRESTS AT 
NEWCASTLE. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the action of the police in 
Newcastle on Tyne on the 23rd instant, 
in entering two public houses and there 
arresting sixty-nine persons, of whom 
sixty-four were shortly afterwards un- 
conditionally released; and, whether he 
will take steps to discourage too strin- 
gent an application of the Betting Act? 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON wished to 
ask this further Question — Whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would take steps 
to put down betting among the gentle- 
men who frequented Tattersall’s ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, with the leave of the House 
he would answer the Question on the 
Paper. His hon. Friend (Mr. J. Morley) 
must know that he (Sir William Har- 
court) had no control of the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne police, nor could he prescribe 
to the magistrates of Newcastle how 
they should perform their duty in the 
administration of the law. If he were 
to offer advice in a case where he had 
no power, it would be of no avail. With 
regard to the latter part of the Question, 
his hon. Friend'was, no doubt, acquainted 
with the local authorities, and, having 
great influence, could enforce on them 
the views he entertained on the subject. 


Subsequently, 
Mr. JOSEPH COWEN wished to ask 


a Question of the Home Secretary with 
reference to his answer to his Colleague 
concerning the police raids on betting 
men at Newcastle. As he understood, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
refused to interfere with this matter on 
the ground that he had no control over 
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the police at Newcastle. Identical pro- 
ceedings took place within half-a-mile 
of the Home Office every day, and he 
had control over the Metropolitan Police. 
He wished to know whether the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s answer 
amounted to approval of the action of 
the Newcastle magistrates; and, if so, 
whether he meant to apply the same 
law to the betting establishments near 
the Home Office ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that he could answer for the action of 
the police over whom he had control; 
but he was unable to answer, either by 
way of approval or disapproval, for 
ope over whom he had no control. 
f he were to express a judgment in 
this case upon the action of the Munici- 
pal authorities of Newcastle, he must 
consider the matter in an official way. 
He had not at present official informa- 
tion before him; and he could, there- 
fore, express neither approbation nor 
condemnation of conduct he had not 
had an opportunity of considering. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON observed, 
that the Question put by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle had not been 
answered. The Question was, whether 
the Home Secretary would take the 
same action with reference to the betting 
establishments in London, which were 
under his control, as had been taken 
with regard to those of Newcastle, over 
which he had no control ? 


STATE OF IRELAND — PROCLAIMED 
DISTRICTS IN KING’S COUNTY— 
EXTRA POLICE. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will obtain an investigation on 
oath upon the truthfulness of the re- 
ports upon which the townlands of 
Castlejordan and other districts in the 


King’s County have been proclaimed, |. 


and whether it is the intention of the 
Irish Government to relieve these dis- 
tricts from a further continuance of the 
imposition of extra police ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I believe, Sir, 
that the Lord Lieutenant declined to 
order a sworn inquiry with regard to 
the Castlejordan Proclamation, and that 
His Excellency’s decision was communi- 
cated to the hon. Member. I know no 
reason why an inquiry should be held 
in the other cases. There have been 14 
Proclamations issued affecting parts of 
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the King’s County. Of these, nine have 
already been revoked, and the remain- 
ing five will be revoked as soon as His 
Excellency is satisfied that such a course 
can be adopted with safety to the peace 
of the districts concerned. None of them 
has been in force since an earlier period 
than January last. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
KING’S COUNTY. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true that, in the King’s County, 
of the thirteen Deputy-Lieutenants only 
one is a Catholic, and of the ninety-two 
Justices of the Peace only six are Catho- 
lics ; and, whether, since nearly ninety 
per cent of the inhabitants are Catho- 
lies, the Irish Government will appoint 
Catholics to future vacancies ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the Govern- 
ment has no official knowledge of the 
religious persuasions of Deputy Lieuten- 
ants or Justices of the Peace. A Return 
is at present being prepared, in com- 
pliance with an Order of this House, 
which will give some information on the 
subject. I must remind the hon. Mem- 
ber that the selection of gentlemen for 
appointment as Deputy Lieutenants is 
not made by the Gordiniah: With 
regard to the magistrates, I will draw 
the attention of the Lord Chancellor to 
the fact of this Question having been 
asked. 


EGYPT—THE DAIRA LANDS. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, in the event of a sale of any 
part of the Daira lands in Egypt, these 
lands will be offered direct to the Egyp- 
tian peasants, from whom they were ori- 
ginally taken, upon terms of payment 
extending over a period of years? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Sir, as the hon. Member is aware, Lord 
Dufferin states, in his Report on Re- 
organization in Egypt (Egypt, No. VI., 
1883, page 55), that the necessity for 
disposing of the Domain lands does not 
exist to the same extent in the case of 
the Daira. The question, therefore, 
does not call for immediate action ; and 
I may remind the hon. Member that his 
Excellency points out that, as capital 
and skilled labour are required to work 
these lands, difficulties are placed in the 
way of their sale to private individuals. 
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MADAGASCAR—THE FRENCH 
INVASION. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have addressed a protest to 
the Government of the French Republic 
against the attack upon the territory of 
the Queen of Madagascar ; and, whether 
he can give the House any further in- 
formation regarding the French inva- 
sion ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, no protest has been addressed to 
the French Government. Her Majesty’s 
Government have received no further 
information respecting the capture of 
Mayunga than is contained in the tele- 
gram from Colonel Miles which I read 
to the House on Thursday last. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS— 
THE SUSPENDED BOROUGHS. 

Mr. LEWIS asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce, in the present Session, any 
Bill dealing with the boroughs of 
Oxford, Chester, and others now de- 
prived of representation in this House ? 

Mr. O’BRIEN : Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers that Question, will 
he be kind enough to state whether 
there is any intention of filling up the 
gaps in the Irish representation in this 
House caused by the disfranchisement of 
Cashel and Sligo ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not 
think that the supplementary Question 
put by the hon. Memberisat all analogous 
to the Question put by the hon. Member 
for Derry (Mr. Lewis). Of course, an 
answer could be given to that Question 
if the hon. Member desires ; but I should 
wish a day or two to consider it. With 
regard to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derry, the case stands thus— 
although we should have been glad, if 
it had been in our power, to deal with it 
at an earlier period, yet we believe it is 
well that the House should deal, in the 
first instance, with the general law of 
corrupt practices ; and we shall not at- 
tempt to deal with those boroughs until 
the House has distinctly fixed its own 
views on the provisions of the Bill now 
before it. I think I could not reason- 
ably anticipate that that Bill will pass 
the House in the present Session in time 
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for us to introduce and carry a measure 
relating to those boroughs which have 
been specially reported upon. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If the Govern- 
ment mean to take any steps, by pro- 
posing a Morning Sitting, or otherwise, 
with a view of enabling the House to 
proceed, on an early day, with the con- 
sideration of the important measure, 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, deal- 
ing with the Universities of Scotland, 
and now awaiting a Second Reading? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I think it 
would be somewhat early for me to 
attempt to give any positive answer to 
this Question, at least in the shape of a 
reference to any particular form of ar- 
rangement; but we are, undoubtedly, 
very anxious to have this Bill relating 
to Scottish Universities passed, and we 
look upon it as one of the measures 
which ought to be carried, and might be 
carried, during the present Session. 


SOUTH AFRICA—PROVISION FOR 
AFRICAN CHIEFS. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
If he is now able to state whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to propose a Vote in Supply for 
the purpose described in his Notice of 
Motion, of ‘“‘ making adequate provision 
for the interests of”? any South African 
Chief ‘‘who may have just claims on 
them ?” The right hon. Gentleman said 
that he asked a similar Question before 
Whitsuntide, and that he was then told 
that the Government would be better 
able to reply after the Recess. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did certainly, 
Sir, refer to the arrival of Sir Hercules 
Robinson in this country as likely largely 
to increase our means of judgment upon 
various questions in South Africa. But 
with regard to the minuter point upon 
which this matter may turn, I am not 
sure that we have the necessary infor- 
mation. Therefore, it is not yet possible 
for us to say whether, or to what extent, 
pecuniary compensation will, in compli- 
ance with the declarations which have 
been made, be payable to the South 
African Chiefs in connection with the 
recent transactions in Bechuanaland. 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, When it 
is proposed to take the Second Reading 
of the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Bill, which was 
ordered to be printed on the 16th 
February ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reply, Sir, to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I have to say, 
with regard to the course of Business 
during the present week, that we pro- 
pose to have—and I think we can have, 
with the general consent of the House— 
a discussion to-night on the Tenants’ 
Compensation Bill. Whether that dis- 
cussion will close this evening I am 
hardly in a position to say. If it does 
not, we shall, I think, do well to en- 
deavour to close it with as little delay 
as possible. On Thursday, May 31, it 
will be necessary for us to ask the House 
for a further Vote on Account ; and that 
will be put down as the first Order of 
the Day. If the debate on the second 
reading of the Tenants’ Compensation 
Bill should not close to-night, we think 
we shall take it on Thursday, after the 
Vote on Account has been disposed of. 
But if we dispose of the second reading 
to-night, we shall take the second read- 
ing of the Corrupt Practices Bill on 
Thursday. If we do not dispose of the 
Compensation Bill to-night, the Corrupt 
Practices Bill will be taken on Monday 
next. Perhaps, Sir, at the time of the 
Session at which we have arrived I may 
refer to a matter which is not directly 
embraced in the Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman. We have thought it 
our duty to make a survey of the pre- 
sent condition of Business, with a view 
of relieving the House from all feeling 
of uncertainty with regard to our antici- 
pations; and I wish now to say what, 
in our view, is the amount of legislative 
Business which we trust the House will 
be prepared to grapple with and to dis- 
pose of. We are obliged, Sir, to make 
an important deduction from’the an- 
nouncement made in the Queen’s Speech ; 
and I have to state that we do not pro- 
pose to introduce, during the present 
Session a Bill, dealing with the Municipal 
Government of London. That is a mat- 
ter of great regret to us; but itis an 
obvious necessity in the circumstances 
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in which we stand. Having said that, 
I should also add that there may be 
measures of secondary importance with 
regard to which doubts may arise about 
our persevering with them. I do not, 
however, wish to refer to those Bills at 
the present time. But as regards mea- 
sures of primary importance, to these 
we hope to adhere; and we also hope— 
intending ourselves not to spare any 
effort for the purpose of obtaining the 
judgment of the House upon them— 
we hope that the House may generously 
second us in that intention, and bestow 
whatever labour may be necessary for 
that purpose. I refer particularly to the 
Tenants’ Compensation Bills, to the 
Corrupt Practices Bill, and to the Bills 
which may return from the Grand Com- 
mittees, which are now engaged in con- 
sidering them. Legislation of that kind 
appears to us to be within the powers 
and time of the House, If it be right 
for the Government to announce its own 
intention independently of the House, I 
should wish to say that it is our inten- 
tion to spare no effort whatever to obtain 
the judgment of the House on these 
Bills. The House is, of course, supreme 
with regard to the course which it may 
take; but I am inclined to believe that 
the House likewise will enter into that 
view, and will spare no efforts to further 
the legislation to which I have alluded 
during the present Session of Parlia- 
ment. 

Sim MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he will give me facilities for the 
discussion of the Motion on the affairs 
of South Africa of which I have given 
Notice ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: f observe, Sir, 
that the right hon. Gentleman has put 
down his Notice for Tuesday next, but 
probably with a slight uncertainty as to 
whether he can then bring it on. Of 
course, in what I am going to say, he 
will understand that I do not in the 
least presume to interfere with his dis- 
cretion as to the use he may make of the 
means at his command for raising a dis- 
cussion. But our position in relation to 
the subject is this. We are already 
under a conditional pledge to find time 
for a discussion upon the Convention 
with the Transvaal Government. That 
condition has been virtually fulfilled, as 
I conceive, because the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) has 
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announced that he is ready to move the 
discharge of the Order of the Day re- 
lating to the debate which has been ad- 
journed, provided that an opportunity is 
found for discussing the Notice of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach). I do not, of course, 
enter into any criticism upon that Notice, 
but the question before me is whether 
the Government can give any facilities 
for its discussion; but I hope he will 
understand and excuse me when I say 
that it is our business to consider the 
present state of our information and the 
present state of facts in South Africa, so 
that if we are to contribute time for a 
discussion a time may be chosen when 
the discussion shall be profitable, and 
when the House shall have definite 
issues before it. As far as regards the 
question of the Convention with the 
Transvaal, I expect that very shortly we 
shall be in a condition to give our views 
upon it; and, therefore, I do not antici- 

ate any serious delay on that account 

efore we shall be able to meet the wish of 
the right hon. Gentleman. But there is 
another subject of great practical import- 
ance, and of some complexity and diffi- 
culty, the progress of which does not 
depend upon us, and with respect to 
which I cannot expect that we shall be 
quite so soon ready for a discussion. I 
refer to the state of affairs in Basuto- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman has, no 
doubt, heard of what has been going on 
at the Cape—of the great difficulties 
which the Cape Government has met 
with, and of its disposition, and the pro- 
bable disposition of its Legislature, to 
make an alteration in the present legis- 
lative arrangements for the superintend- 
ence and regulation of the affairs of 
Basutoland. Thatis a question of great 
importance, and one upon which, un- 
doubtedly, the House would wish to have 
some definite information before begin- 
ning the contemplated discussion. I will 
ascertain, as nearly as I can, in the next 
few days, when we may expect to know 
definitely the course likely to be taken 
by the Cape Government ; and we shall 
then lose no time whatever in consider- 
ing what duties that course may impose 
upon us. As soon as we can give any 
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definite account to the House of these 
matters we shall be ready to make an 
arrangement with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the purpose of a discus- 
sion. 


Mr, Gladstone 
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Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Considering the importance of this ques- 
tion, I think the right hon. Gentleman 
will agree with me that it ought to have 
adequate discussion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes. I can as- 
sure the right hon. Gentleman that no 
effort will be wanting on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to secure 
adequate discussion. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Will 
the second reading of the Agricultural 
Holdings (Scotland) Bill follow the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill, 
or will it be taken after the second read- 
ing of the Corrupt Practices Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it may 
wait till after the second reading of the 
Corrupt Practices Bill, in which the 
whole country is interested ; but we will, 
undoubtedly, look for a very early op- 
portunity for discussing it. I should not 
like to bind myself precisely, because it 
may be necessary to take the decision of 
the House—possibly in Committee—on 
some points which are common to both 
the English and the Scotch Bills before 
proceeding to the second reading of the 
Scotch Bill; but I hope it will follow the 
English Bill at a very short interval. 

Mr.STUART-WORTLEY: The right 
hon. Gentleman has described as mea- 
sures of primary importance those now 
before Grand Committees. Does he in- 
clude Bills like the Criminal Code Pro- 
cedure Bill and the Patents Bill, which 
have been referred to those Committees, 
but have not yet begun to be discussed 
by them ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I said all those 
measures which may come back from 
Grand Committees. I am under the 
impression that four Bills have been re- 
ferred to the Grand Committees, and I 
must not anticipate their judgment on 
those Bills. My answer was intended 
to embrace those Bills which may come 
back from Grand Committees. I may state 
that on Friday next there stands on the 
Paper an important Motion on recruit- 
ing, with regard to which we do not 
think it right to allow anything to in- 
terfere. On Tuesday, also, there are 
several Questions down with which we 
should not wish to come into conflict; 
but, after that, it is our intention to ask 
the House to allow us to resume Morning 
Sittings. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that on 
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Tuesday week there is a very important 
Motion on the Paper with reference to 
the Purchase Clauses of the Land Act? 
It seems to me that this is quite as im- 
portant as any Notice on the Paper for 
Tuesday or Friday next. 

Viscount EMLYN asked if it was 
intended to introduce and proceed this 
Session with the Bill relating to Inter- 
mediate Education in Wales. It had 
been promised for two successive Ses- 
sions in the Queen’s Speech; but, from 
the statement of the Lord President of 
the Council, he understood that the de- 
tails had not yet been decided upon ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not make 
any specific reference to many important 
measures which are not among the pri- 
mary Bills of the Session, and affecting 
the entire country. Unquestionably, a 
Bill relating to Intermediate Education 
in Wales is one which we think most 
important, and upon which we feel it 
our duty to ask the judgment of the 
House. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT in- 
quired whether Morning Sittings were 
to be taken on Tuesdays only ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he proposed 
to ask for Morning Sittings both on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked if the 
Grand Committees would sit on the 
same days on which Morning Sittings 
were taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he had 
no authority to speak for the Grand 
Committees ; but, so far as the Govern- 
ment could, if the House should be of 
opinion that their proposal was a wise 
one, they would communicate with the 
Members; and, if the House assented to 
Morning Sittings on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, he had no doubt that the Grand 
Committees would make arrangements 
to prevent the clashing of their Sittings 
with those of the House. 


MOTION. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS AND ORDERS 
OF THE DAY. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading of the Agricultural Holdings (England) 
Bill have precedence this day of Notices of 
Motions and the other Orders of the Day.’’— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Motion agreed to, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Qo — 
AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL.—[Brz 186.] 

(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. 
Solicitor General ) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Dodson.) 


Smr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was certainly somewhat surprised 
that the ordinary course had been de- 
parted from, and that the Minister in 
charge of the Bill had not taken the 
opportunity, when moving the second 
reading, to thoroughly explain the prin- 
ciples of the measure. It was true, a 
statement of its provisions was made on 
the first introduction of the Bill; but it 
was also true that that statement was 
very brief, and was made at a time 
—about 1 o’clock, A.m.—when but few 
Members were present to hear it. That 
was not according to the old Consti- 
tutional practice of a Member of the 
Cabinet explaining clearly every part 
and every line of the Bill to a full 
House, and laying down clearly what 
were its main and vital points. They 
had especial right to complain on this 
occasion, because they knew what had 
been done in times gone by. In 1870, 
the Prime Minister introduced a Bill in 
a remarkable speech, in which he told 
the House that there were no germs of 
tenant right in it which could be after- 
wards construed as introducing fair rent, 
and free sale. Yet, in 1881, the right 
hon. Gentleman said that, although he 
thought at the time there was no tenant- 
right introduced into the Bill of 1870, 
he had since found that it had creptinto 
it. They had, therefore, a right to ask 
from the Prime Minister an explicit de- 
claration as to the vital principles of this 
Bill. They wanted to know what were 
the lines upon which the Bill was drawn, 
and whether it was intended to allow 
Amendments to be introduced in Com- 
mittee contrary to what was now thought 
to be the principle of the Bill. This was 
a question they had a perfect right to 
ask, considering what had occurred 
during the last few years. He would at 
once admit that there had been great 
discussion with regard to this question 
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of so-called unexhausted improvements 
since 1875, but more especially since 1879. 
As to the Act of 1875, that was intro- 
duced by those now sitting on the Front 
Opposition Bench. That Act had, un- 
doubtedly, done a large amount of good 
—far more good than hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were inclined to admit—al- 
though some of them thought it a weak 
Act, because it did not contain compul- 
sory powers, and left to tenant farmers 
that freedom of contract which hon. 
Members on his side of the House had 
always advocated. A large portion of 
that Act was, however, now embodied 
by the Government in their own Bill. 
There were several other Bills before 
the House, and the Government very 
wisely had considered them all, and 
taken such provisions from them as 
they thought were wise and prudent 
—notably from his hon. Friend the 
Member for Midhurst’s Bill. His own 
name was also on the back of that 
Bill, which had dealt so well with the 
Law of Distress. But, besides these 
Bills, there was another Bill introduced 
by the Farmers’ Alliance, but not be- 
fore the House—a Bill which the 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. 
Howard) talked a great deal about in 
the country ; but that Bill was not palat- 
able to that House or to the tenant 
farmers. It contained provisions for 
fixity of tenure, and for the establish- 
ment of Courts for the revision of rents, 
which he hoped would never become 
part of the law of this country. [Mr. 
GLADSTONE intimated assent.] He was 
glad to hear that the Prime Minister 
approved of that view. He believed 
there was to be a proposal that sitting 
tenants were to be taken into account. 
He would not enter into this question 
now further than to say that the sitting 
tenant at present had the matter in his 
own hand, for he was in possession and 
had all the benefit out of the land; but 
his best hope in time of adversity lay in 
that generosity on the part of his land- 
lord which no Act of Parliament could 
enforce. A landlord dreaded nothing 
more, at the present time, than that his 
tenant should leave his holding, because 
a new tenant invariably required expen- 
diture on the part of the landlord as a 
condition of his tenancy. There were 
large numbers of independent men 
who had weathered the storm of ad- 
versity, and believed that their best 
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security lay in an honourable under- 
standing with their landlords. But he 
was bound to say, also, that there were 
many tenant farmers who thought they 
ought to have more security than they 
possessed at the present moment; and 
that was a question which it was abso- 
lutely necessary to face. What they had 
to arrive at was this—that the tenant 
should, on leaving his farm, be repaid 
the sum he had laid out in improvements 
which would be for the benefit of the 
incoming tenant. That was the principle 
of this Bill. Upon this point there was 
a difference between the present Bill and 
the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875, 
for in the latter Act the question was one 
of money value ; and, no doubt, the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chap- 
lin) would have something to say on that 
point. The question was certainly worth 
discussing in Committee. There had 
been some curious writings on this point 
in the public Press recently, especially a 
letter in The Times newspaper of yester- 
day from the Hon. Auberon Herbert— 
a former Member of that House and an 
advanced Radical. That Gentleman, it 
appeared, was not in love with the pre- 
sent Bill. He thought the rights of pro- 
perty ought to be respected, and was not 
quite sure what would happen if this 
Bill passed. That letter he under- 
stood as expressing the views of the 
Radical Party. {‘‘ No!’’] Mr. Herbert 
asked whether a lease did not offer fair 
inducements to a tenant farmer, and 
whether a lease for a term certain did 
not exclude the landlord and the tenant 
from the ‘‘unknown and unknowable” 
evils of this Bill. And he expressed a 
hope that the Bill would never grow 
into tenant right. That was what he 
was afraid of ; and he further stated his 
belief that freedom of contract and com- 
mon honesty should form the basis of 
all action. He would put it to the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
whether a Bill of this kind—to which 
he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) intended 
to give his support—would not, unless 
amended, keep only the large farms 
going; and he would also ask whether 
that was not the sole intention of 
the hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. 
J. Howard), who was naturally anxious 
that there should be a demand for 
large and expensive implements in coun- 
try districts; whether the hon. Mem- 
ber did not wish to keep on the farms 
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men who could pay for those implements, 
and whether he was not looking to that 
elass of men rather than to the interest 
of the tenant farmers? With regard to 
the Law of Distress, he thought the ques- 
tion as to whether the period should be 
two years rather than one year was a 
question fairly open to discussion. He 
himself was in favour of two years, be- 
cause the general practice in England 
was not to pay the first half-year’s rent 
till three months or more after it was 
due; in fact, not, in many cases, until 
near the end of the first year. If the 
period were confined to one year only, 
landlords would have to be more 
stringent in demanding their rents 
than at present. There were many 
agricultural labourers whom they were 
anxious to place in small farms, who 
had brought up their families well, and 
who had a small amount of money, but 
who, when they went into the farms, 
though the landlords placed them in 
without any valuation, wanted a little 
money to buy that stock and those 
implements which were absolutely neces- 
sary for working the farms. If, then, 
there were a Law of Distress that would 
not be put in force, still there would be 
a security, and they could get the money 
from the landlord at a far cheaper rate 
than if they went to the bank to borrow 
it. Thdése men lived economically, and 
they would be able to pay the rent 
which, as it were, they borrowed from 
their landlord. Therefore, the Law of 
Distress should be looked at from both 
sides of the question, and not from the 
tradesman’s point of view only. If the 
hon. Member for Ipswich would put 
aside his prejudices and crotchets in 
regard to land, he might do a good ser- 
vice to those honest and excellent men 
whom everyone would be glad to see 
in the occupation of a farm. The main 
principle of the Bill was comprised in 
the Ist clause, which provided that 
where a tenant had made in the holding 
any of the improvements included in the 
Schedules he should be entitled, on quit- 
ting the holding, to such compensation 
as was represented by the value of the 
improvement to the incoming tenant. 
So long as that principle was fairly 
maintained, and the Schedules worked 
in with that principle, there would be 
little to be said about the Bill. But, on 
looking a little further into it, they saw 
how much there might be of disputable 
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matter when they came to deal with the 
different Schedules. Take the question 
of drainage. It was said there was to 
be 5 per cent on the outlay. He sup- 
posed that meant 5 per cent per annum, 
though that was not stated in the Bill. 
If they were to have compulsory drain- 
age, as there might be by the Bill, that 
5 per cent was not sufficient to pay the 
expenses. Some time ago he had charged 
6 per cent on the drainage ; his neigh- 
bour charged 5 per cent; and it was 
complained that he was charging 1 per 
cent more than his neighbour. He went 
into the question, and he found that his 
6 per cent was less per acre for drainage 
than his neighbour’s 5 per cent. And 
why? Because he only charged for the 
absolute cost to himself—for the money 
he actually laid out—whereas super- 
vision and all other matters were brought 
into the other charge ; so that, in reality, 
it was 6} per cent, or considerably over 
his 6 per cent. Again, the life of a 
drain was about 20 years, after which 
time it required renewing; and when 
they put a compulsory clause into a 
Bill there ought to be some proper in- 
spection as to drainage, so that the land- 
lord might know, and the incoming 
tenant might feel assured, that it was 
properly done and efficient for all prac- 
tical purposes. The last Schedule was 
avery important one. No doubt, the 
great majority of tenants would be 
honest, and would state exactly what 
they had placed on the land, and would 
buy the best articles they could; but 
there were a large number of tenants 
who dealt with men in their immediate 
neighbourhood, and it was known that 
the stuff sold to them was absolutely 
valueless, and that much of the feeding 
stuff sold to them was of little value. 
Those things might be charged for at 
such a price as could not possibly pay 
the incoming tenant. There should be 
some guarantee and regulation to se- 
cure that the person paying for them 
might know that the feeding stuff was 
good, and that the manures which had 
been used were of the best quality. 
There ought to be proper supervision, 
and proper samples should be given, 
that they might know that what they 
were paying for was really of value to 
the incoming tenant. In the counties 
of Surrey and Sussex, and he dared 
say in other counties, there were such 
things as dressings, half-dressings, and 
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things which had been manufactured 
and made up to a large amount. 
Many landlords had purchased up those 
rights, so that the incoming tenant 
should go on without any of those dress- 
ings and half-dressings; and they ought 
to be secured by the Bill from having to 
pay over again for things many of which 
were manufactured from stuff that was 
not fit to be put into the land. They 
ought also to have some guarantee 
that they would have good and satis- 
factory valuers, men in whom both 
landlords and tenants had confidence. 
Many valuers were independent and 
honest enough; but it was necessary to 
have security that the incoming tenant 
should not have to pay for that which 
was really of no value. In giving, then, 
his assent to the second reading of the 
Bill, he wished it to be understood that 
he was not going to travel one inch 
beyond the principle to which he had 
referred ; and if the measure was to be 
a final one—[‘‘Oh!”] That expression 
was exactly what he wanted to elicit. 
He saw in his place the Chairman of the 
Farmers’ Alliance (Mr. Borlase), who 
made a speech the other day, following 
the example of the President of the 
Board of Trade. He did not use exactly 
the same words as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman about those who ‘toiled not, 
neither did they spin ;”’ but he referred 
to the landlords as ‘‘the class whom an 
arbitrary appropriation had called into 
being, who reaped where they had not 
sown, and gathered where they had not 
strawed.” Ifthe hon. Gentleman knew 
anything of the landlords and of the 
agriculture of this country, he would 
know that what he had said was abso- 
lutely and entirely without foundation. 
He admired a man who had the courage 
of his opinions; but he did not admire 
the man who, for the sake of gaining a 
little applause from those around him, 
stated that which he must know, if he 
took a little trouble to inquire, was not 
true. What was it that, taking one 
acre with another, the landlords had 
put into the soil as compared with the 
capital of the tenant? Estimating the 
tenant’s capital at £10, £12, or £15 per 
acre, the landlord’s capital, then, consist- 
ing of farm-house, farm buildings, cot- 
tages, roads, fences, drains, and other 
matters, could not be less than £15 an 
acre, besides the value of the land. 
Nothing done in this country had im- 
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proved the position of the working 
classes more than the improved dwell- 
ings erected for labourers on the large 
majority—he believed 90 per cent—of 


estates ; certainly, large estates. [Mr. 
Jessz Coxirnes dissented.] The hon, 
Member for Ipswich shook his head. 


Let him look at his own town, and the 
suburbs of other towns, where the work- 
ing men had to lodge as best they could 
in a miserable room without anything 
like a garden. Then, compare it with 
the comparative luxury of the man in 
the agricultural districts, who, in many 
instances, had his three good bedrooms, 
a good sitting-room, a good kitchen be- 
hind the house, a good larder and out- 
offices, anda good garden. He, for one, 
was willing, provided the Government 
did not proceed to alter the Bill, to 
accept it as a fair and an honest attempt 
to deal with the question. Goodness 
knew that in the agricultural districts 
they wanted encouragement; and he 
hoped something in the direction of this 
legislation might be of real service. 
But they might pass this Bill in the 
hope that it might help to insure a 
return of prosperity. But there was one 
far more important factor in the case, 
and that was fine weather, with which he 
hoped they might be blessed. He wascon- 
fident that that would do more for them 
than anything that could be done in 
that House. He would conclude by say- 
ing that glad as he should be to see a 
good measure like this passed, he could 
not leave the subject without reminding 
the right hon. Gentleman that there was 
another matter which he had totally 
ignored; and that was the question of 
local taxation, pressing heavily, as it did, 
hour by hour and day by day, upon the 
agricultural population of this country. 
Now, having brought in this Bill, let 
him deal with that question. He knew 
the right hon. Gentleman did not like to 
spend more money; but, depend upon 
it, he would have to do it, and let him 
take heart and deal with that question. 
It was one of those questions to obtain 
legislation on which they would have to 
thunder at the door of the House; but 
he confidently believed that, if they 
thundered loud enough and long enough, 
they would yet get an acceptable mea- 
sure. 

Mr. BORLASE:* Mr. Speaker, I 
think, Sir, it would be painful to this 
House to keep it any longer in the state 
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of fervid excitement in which the hon. 
and gallant Baronet opposite (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) has, as is his wont, left it, 
I do not wonder he did not approve of 
my travelling back, when speaking at 
Hackney the other day, into the prece- 
dents of history, because he knows very 
well that those precedents tell against 
that class which he so ably represents 
in this House. I do not think it neces- 
sary, at present, to deal with the attack 
which he has made upon myself; but I 
will venture, Sir, to give you the reasons 
why I, for my own part, mean to vote 
for the second reading of this Bill. I 
do so, because I consider that it sanc- 
tions a principle, and carries with it 
admissions which are far too valuable to 
be lost, which may give scope for new 
departures in the direction of the reforms 
we seek, and which have been long and 
earnestly, though up to this point vainly, 
contended for by those Liberals who 
represent the agricultural interest in this 
House. By the principle it sanctions, I 
mean the just and, therefore, the ulti- 
mately indefeasible and inalienable right 
—however much that right may, unfor- 
tunately, have been restricted in this 
Bill—of the tenant to receive, in virtue 
of his holding, full and adequate com- 
pensation for the improvements which 
have been effected by him. By the ad- 
missions the Bill carries with it, I mean, 
first of all, that which was contained in 
the Bill of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Thomas Acland) 
—that is to say, that the measure of 
compensation is to be the value of the 
improvement to an incoming tenant; 
secondly, that no lapse of time shall 
suffice to exhaust the right to compen- 
sation in respect to that improvement 
while it is still in existence. But, having 
said thus much, I must not hesitate one 
moment longer to express, not only for 
myself, but on behalf of many whose 
views are made known to me, the great 
disappointment which this Bill has been 
to us—a Bill introduced by a Govern- 
ment from which so much was expected, 
and in whose name so much was promised 
by us in the Election of 1880, when we 
were led to suppose that an efficient and 
drastic measure of agricultural reform 
would have been! put before us such as 
we cannot regard this Bill to be. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter, speaking at Leeds the year follow- 
ing that Election, said— 
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‘*Tt is of capital and immediate importance 
for the farmers to see that effectual and not 
abortive measures are taken to secure the whole 
interest of the tenant—nota part of that inte- 
rest, but the whole interest in his improvements ; 
and his interest, as the law may define it—in 
his tenure.” 

Sir, I fail to see bow I can find any- 
thing in common between the spirit that 
breathed life into that sentence, and hope 
into the hearts of those to whom these 
reforms are dear, and the words con- 
tained in the clauses which follow on 
and distort the first and Declaratory 
Clause of this Bill. Now, what are the 
characteristics of this Bill, and what 
does itdo? Thatit is an honest attempt, 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to deal with this question upon 
certain existing lines, I do not for a 
moment deny; but honesty and poverty 
sometimes go together. I hold that it 
is an essentially poor measure, a half- 
hearted measure, little calculated to carry 
out its own principle of ‘‘ payment by re- 
sults,” much less to produce enthusiasm, 
or to leave a brilliant impression on a 
future age. It begins with a general 
right of the tenant to compensation ; it 
goes on to provide reservations, restric- 
tions, limitations, call them what we 
will, of every conceivable kind, to pre- 
vent that principle from coming into 
practice. It is not original. It bears 
too much the stamp of its parent, the 
old Agricultural Holdings Act. It is 
inadequate; it is complicated ; it is not 
plain and straightforward ; it is not in 
any sense the ultimate solution—as the 
hon. and gallant Baronet would so much 
wish it to be—of this, the great and 
burning home question of the day. It 
is nothing more than the bare admission 
of a vital principle, for which we should 
record our vote, with such a measure of 
thanks to.its authors as is their due, 
simply and solely because it will serve 
as a precedent, as a basis, as a vantage 
ground, and a leverage for further and 
more thorough reform. Now, I wish to 
ask the House to consider what are the 
sources from which this Bill is derived, 
and what is the past history of this just 
claim for compensation. I am sure that 
the right hon. Gentleman himself who 
has intrdMuced it (Mr. Dodson) will not 
claim for it the distinction of originality. 
I am sure he will admit that, in reducin 

it to its present shape, he has cull 

what he has thought to be the best from 
every Bill which has been before this 
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House. From the programme of the 
tenants he has borrowed the principle. 
From the programme of the landlords 
he has borrowed the means of evading 
it. It is eminently eclectic. It is a 
skilful compilation. It is a diplomatic 
compromise, which comes in most season- 
ably just now. It will prove successful ; 
if the passage through this House of a 
measure so drafted as to meet the views 
of both sides can be regarded as a suc- 
cess. What, then, are the main in- 
fluences, we recognize in it? Naturally 
enough the influence of one whose name 
should never be forgotten in connection 
with this question—of one who was the 
eons of agricultural reform in this 

ouse—I mean Mr. Pusey. All I can 
say is, that I wish that no other influences 
had been brought to bear, but that this 
were Mr. Pusey’s Bill. Secondly, that 
of one whom I hope I may be allowed 
to call his lieutenant, who, together with 
Mr. Denison, had his name at the back 
of the original Bill—I mean the veteran 
land reformer, the hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Thomas 
Acland). I must say that for thorough- 
ness and logical result I would have 
preferred his Drainage Clause to that 
which is in this Bill. The influence 
on this measure of the Bill of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Mid- 
hurst (Sir Henry Holland) has been duly 
acknowledged ; and we come, in the 
fourth and last place, to an influence 
which I would were absent. In that 
clause, which requires the consent of 
the landlord to some dozen necessary 
improvements—in that clause which we 
may call ‘‘the dog-in-the-manger”’ clause 
—where the landlord may say that he 
will neither effect the improvement him- 
self, nor suffer it to be done by others, 
surely we cannot but recognize the in- 
fluence of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). Now, what 
is the past history of the desire for this 
reform? It is no mere cry raised up 
during bad seasons. It is not the off- 
spring of the last unfruitful years. Its 
roots are deep down stretching in the 
English soil. Not to go back to the 
market-places of the Middle Ages, and 
the revolt against the feudal power, 
what is the past history of this desire for 
reform? I bad in my hand, the other 
day, a little book written during the 
period of that noble uprising in favour 
of justice and truth which we know as 
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the Commonwealth. It was dedicated 
to the Protector. Its author was one 
Walter Bligh, and it was entitled The 
English Improver Improved, or the Survey 
of Husbandry Surveyed. The first great 
hindrance to husbandry, Bligh says is— 

‘That if a tenant be at never so great pains 
or cost for the improvement of his land, he doth 
thereby but occasion a greater rack upon him. 
self, or else invest his landlord into his cost 
and labour gratis, or, at best, lies at his land- 
lord’s mercy for requital, which occasions a 
great neglect of all good husbandry, to his own, 
the land, the landlord, and the Commonwealth's 
suffering. Now this, I humbly conceive, may 
be removed, if there were a law enacted by 
which every landlord should be obliged, either 
to give him reasonable allowance for his clear 
improvements, or else suffer him or his to enjoy 
it so much longer, until he hath had a propor- 
tionable requital.” 


And then, after drawing a comparison 
with the rapid progress of agriculture 
in Flanders, he goes on— 

“Some tenants have advanced £20 to £40 per 
acre, and, depending upon the landlord’s favour, 
have been wiped of all; and many farmers, by 
this uncertainty, have been impoverished and 
left under great disgrace, who might as well 
have been advanced.” 


The days in which those words were 
written were days too soon to pass away, 
when the bonds of class privilege had 
for the while been cast aside, and when 
the tongue of the suffering classes had 
been loosed and could freely speak out 
the truth. Yet it was not until more 
than 200 years had passed away, that 
this question, which had been seemingly 
sleeping so long, was recognized as one 
of primary importance. The farmer 
once more was gaining his power of 
speech and action. The Reform Bill 
and the Ballot Act had restored to him 
what two centuries of landlord govern- 
ment and class domination had taken 
away—freedom of speech .and action. 
Coincidently with these reforms district 
customs appeared, due mainly to eco- 
nomic causes, involving tenants’ claims 
and landlords’ concessions. Amongst 
others, the Lincolnshire Custom arose 
in the early decades of this century. 
In 1841, Lord Portman, a Liberal Peer, 
introduced a Bill giving— 

“ Power to the tenant to charge his landlord 
with the unexhausted value of any permanent 
improvements which he had executed, after 


having given notice of his intention to execute 
them with the consent of the landlord.” 


Arbitrators were to fix the amount. Six 
years later, Mr. Pusey brought in his 
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Bill for compulsory tenant right. Of 
that Bill my hon. Friend the Member 
for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard) said— 


“T believe that no more honest measure ever 
was proposed to the British House of Commons. 
It held the balance fairly between landlord and 
tenant; it gave the landlord an indefeasible 
right to his improvements, whilst it secured the 
interests of the owner.” 


Mr. Pusey presented Petitions from far- 
mers representing 200,000 acres; but 
the landlord influence was too strong, 
and he dropped his Bill almost with an 
apology. A Committee was, however, 
appointed, and the evidence before it 
was clearly in favour of compulsory legis- 
lation to secure the tenant’s capital. 
The question grew. Farmers found they 
could see their way; they could feel 
their feet; they could hold their own. 
Their opinion was respected. They 
formed Clubs, Chambers of Agriculture, 
Associations, Alliances; and now, when 
rent-day came, they dined in the dining- 
room, and no longer in the servants’ 
hall. In 1850, there was a Liberal 
Government, and Mr. Pusey’s Bill passed 
this House by a Liberal majority. It 
went to ‘‘ another place,” where Tory 
briars spring up and choke the Liberal 
seed. The Landlord and Tenant Bill 
was, in 1878, introduced by the hon. 
Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. James 
Howard) and Mr. ©. 8. Read. I wish 
that Mr. Read were only here now. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] If hon. Gentlemen 
opposite think so, why did not they sup- 
port Mr. Read’s Bill? Under that Bill 
compensation was compulsory, as it is 
under this; yet they opposed it. The 
cry of danger to freedom of contract was 
raised. Sir, once for all, what freedom 
of contract can there be, where, unless 
economic causes are present to prevent 
it, all the power to dictate terms is on 
the one side, and all the obligation to 
accept them is on the other; or, what 
freedom of contract should there be, 
where a bargain made between man and 
man is detrimental to the common weal ; 
—where, as in this case for instance, it 
can set restrictions on the full and free 
produce of the home soil? I need not 
do more than remind the House of what 
followed. Hitherto, with one exception 
—Mr. Pusey’s Bill — everything that 
had been done for the farmer had been 
done by Liberal statesmen: The Tories 
saw they must do something; so they 
passed that great measure of concession, 
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the Agricultural Holdings Act, which 
was not only full of vexations and 
restrictions, and unfair assumptions, 
but was absolutely, from its permissive 
character, abortive. Well, how did hon. 
Gentlemen opposite act with regard to 
even so mild a measure as that was? 
Having opposed the principle of com- 
pulsory compensation then, I am anxious 
to see how they can support this stronger 
measure now. What did the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire say then— 

‘* The public feeling in favour of the Bill had 

been very much over-stated. There were, be- 
yond doubt, many districts, and some counties, 
in England where nothing of the kind was re- 
quired.”’—(3 Hansard, [225] 470.) 
The hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) stated boldly that ‘‘com- 
pulsion would not do.”” The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. New- 
degate) stated that ‘‘the merit of the 
Bill was that it was permissive.” But 
the hon. and gallant Baronet the Mem- 
ber for West Sussex, as usual, surpassed 
them all in thoroughness and fervour. 
He sneered at Farmers’ Associations, 
and denied the evidence of their griev- 
ances. He said— 

« They knew that through the length and 
breadth of the land Agricultural Chambers had 
risen up and demanded that there should be 
some legislation. But he was not absolutely 
clear, and no one had pointed out, that Agri- 
cultural Chambers represented the views and 
wishes of the tenant farmers of this country. 
What he wanted was, that the Bill... . should 
respect—as the measure of a Conservative Go- 
vernment ought to respect—the rights of private 
property.”’—(Ibid., 508-11.) 

In that wish, the hon. and gallant Ba- 
ronet was not disappointed. The Bill 
did guard what he meant by private pro- 
perty—that was to say, the landlord’s 
interest. In fact, it was a landlords’ 
measure, passed by a Government of 
landlords, and in such a form, that while 
they could not be one penny the worse 
the tenant could scarcely be one penny 
the better. Such were the “ farmers’ 
friends.” Since the passing of that 
Act, years of unexampled distress hay- 
ing set in, the demands of the agricul- 
turists have again and again forced 
themselves on the attention of this 
House. What consolation have the 
Tories had to offer? The hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire told the farmers, 
in 1879, that for the want of security 
‘‘they had no one to thank but them- 
selves,” Their manner of living was 
made a subject of ridicule ;—that their 
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daughters played the piano, and that 
they drove their phetons. I do not say 
that they did not merit the charge of 
extravagance; but was the fault all 
on the one side? What were the land- 
lords doing at the same time? Were 
they not building for themselves palaces 
all over the country? The whole busi- 
ness was, in fact, inflated. What wonder 
was it that the bubble burst? The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture has 
left out the raising of’rent during the 
last 30 years as one of the main causes 
of depression. I have in my mind an 
instance of two estates, lying side by 
side in an Eastern county. They are 
only divided by a little stream. The 
one has passed from father to son, and 
has been held for generations; on that 
the rents have not been raised during 
the last 30 years. The other was pur- 
chased—I will not say as a speculation 
—some 25 years ago. During the good 
times the landlord raised his rent, and 
no objection was raised by the farmers. 
On the former of these estates, there 
is not, at the present moment, a single 
farm unoccupied. On the latter, there 
is scarcely one which is not on the land- 
lord’s hands. It is not that the landlord 
would not reduce his rent, even below 
that asked by his more fortunate neigh- 
bour; but what has happened is, that 
the land has been racked out in the mean- 
time, so that no one can be found to 
take upon himself the responsibility of 
bringing it back to what it was once. 
We have seen what consolation the 
Tories had to offer. What remedies had 
they to suggest ? The Bill of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire—a mea- 
sure which was as dry a crumb of com- 
fort for the farmer as are the dry bones 
in its Schedule, since it left him just in 
the position he was before, by making 
the landlord’s consent precedent to any 
improvement at all. What has proceeded 
from the Liberal side of the House? I 
have mentioned several Bills. I will 
add to them that of the Farmers’ Al- 
liance, a Bill which has been much mis- 
represented. Hon. Members opposite 
would know, if they had studied that 
Bill, that it contained far stronger clauses 
to protect the landlord against deteriora- 
tion than either the Government Bill or 
any other Bill introduced into this House. 
I recognize but little of the influence of 
that Bill in the present measure, except 
the principle of compulsory compensa- 
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tion. For that principle, let it be 
ever remembered, the farmers had to 
thank the Liberal Party. For that 
principle the Alliance has been con- 
tending from the very outset. Of the 
Royal Commission on Agrioulture and 
its influence on this Bill I have not 
time to speak. Suffice it to say that, in 
common with this measure, the Report 
was disappointing, since the landlords’ 
loss had to be read between every line. 
Such, then, are the sources from whence 
this Bill has been derived, and, in brief, 
a sketch of the movement which has 
brought it into being. In the Declara- 
tory Clause, which stands in the posi- 
tion of a Preamble, it represents, in 
principle, the consensus of opinion as 
expressed in this House by individual 
Members, who have introduced Bills on 
this subject, both before and since the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. In so far 
it is valuable. In practice, it will be 
found not to go as far as some of them; 
and that it will fall far short of what the 
vast majority of tenant farmers have ex- 
pected at the hands of this Government 
I have no doubt. Now, what are the 
principal objections to this Bill? They 
are three:—First, that for the tenant 
who is continuing in his holding three 
is no protection given against his rent 
being raised on his own improvements. 
In fact, the Bill, as it stands, holds out a 
ene to the least deserving class of 
armers—that is to say, the quitting ten- 
ants. As Sir James Caird well pointed 
out, these restless spirits are fortunately 
at present ‘‘the very small minority of 
British farmers.’ The other class—the 
vast majority—are the backbone of Bri- 
tish agriculture. To deny to them the 
benefit of this Bill is discouraging to 
them, detrimental to the public weal, as 
gauged by this produce of the soil, and 
repugnant to our sense of right and 
justice. It is said—‘‘ How can you do 
this act of justice for them, without 
introducing the machinery of the Irish 
Act ?” I think you can, and I shall 
move an Amendment in Committee with 
reference to this. But not only do I 
think you can, but I think, for reasons 
of the highest State policy, you ought. 
I have always been opposed to a Land 
Court in England ; but we must remem- 
ber that the Channel which separates us 
from Ireland is a narrow one, and that, 
although we fully recognize that the 
conditions under which the Irish Act 
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was passed were different to our own 
here, yet, Sir, the penny paper has sup- 
planted the history of conditions in the 
mind of the community at large ; and the 
day may come when, if we do not take 
this opportunity of placing the sitting 
tenant in his proper position in this Bill, 
he will, if times continue bad, look across 
the Channel, and ask, with no little show 
of reason, why the security extended to 
his Irish brother has not been extended 
tohim. To quote Sir James Caird once 
more, if the Bill is to be of any real 
advantage— 

“The change” it effects “ must embrace not 
only the few thousands who are going out of 
business, but the hundreds of thousands who 
desire to continue in it. 

The second objection is, that the consent 
of the landlord is required in the case 
of improvement other than drainage. I 
fail to see why irrigation is not as essen- 
tial to dry land as drainage is to wet, or 
why pigstyes are not as essential to the 
rearing of pigs as drainage is to the 
raising of crops, or why the landlord 
has to be asked leave to make hop gar- 
dens, when the tenant in Kent, for 
instance, may, as I am told, do so already 
without it. The third objection is, that 
contracts are allowed to replace the com- 
pensation given by the landlord. This 
is the permissive principle which de- 
stroyed the Agricultural Holdings Act. 
There is a fourth objection, the retention 
in any form of the Law of Distress. This 
subject I naturally leave to my hon. 
Friend behind me, who has made it 
especially his own (Mr. Blennerhassett). 
Now, Sir, whether he be a member of 
Chambers of Agriculture, of Farmers’ 
Clubs, or of the Farmers’ Alliance, there 
is one thing which every farmer wants, 
and that is security. He wants to be 
treated like any other manufacturer. He 
does not want to have to invest his money 
on a good understanding. A good un- 
derstanding may have done something 
for England; but how much more would 
have been done had the land been free ? 
The farmer wants to be treated as a 
business man, engaged, as he is, in the 
first and miost sacred industry of all. It 
is for the land we have to legislate—not 
for landlord, tenant, or labourer—in 
order that every artificial restriction may 
be removed which tends to prevent the 
community from gaining the full home 
produce of the soil, and to secure to 
each member in our tripartite system 
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full remuneration for the labour and 
capital he iy om upon it. There are 
two ways of dealing with a measure 
like the one before us. One is to adopt 
the plan, so well known to the Represen- 
tatives from Ireland, of opposing all 
legislation, even when it would ame- 
horate their country, in the hope to gain 
the ultimate end desired. The other is, 
to act as the old Free Traders did in 
1841, when they accepted the 8s. duty, 
and admit that reform must proceed 
step by step, not bound by bound. I 
cannot think we should be justified in 
throwing out a measure in which there 
is so much which may be beneficially 
altered in Committee, and which opens 
to us so wide a range for future reform. 
I shall, therefore, vote for the Bill. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that, after the remarks that had fallen 
from the last speaker (Mr. Borlase), he 
wished to make a personal explanation. 
He just desired to call attention to the 
remarks that he did make in 1875. He 
had Hansard’s Debates before him; and 
it seemed to him that Mr. Borlase had 
credited him with some of the remarks 
that he (Mr. Borlase) had himself now 
made, and he did not desire to rest 
under that imputation. All he had said 
was that— 

“They knew that through the length and 

breadth of the land Agricultural Chambers had 
risen up, and demanded that there should be 
some legislation. But he was not absolutely 
clear, and no one had pointed out that Agricul- 
tural Chambers represented the views and wishes 
of the tenant farmers of this country. He would 
like to know where the gross injustice had been 
where the evictions had occurred which led to 
the introduction of this Bill?” —(3 Hansard, 
[225] 508.) 
That was all he had said, and yet the 
hon. Member had quoted considerably 
more than that as being his speech. In 
quoting speeches an hon. Gentleman 
should be very careful to be perfectly 
accurate, which the hon. Gentleman had 
certainly not been in the present in- 
stance. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that the 
hon. and gallant Baronet who opened 
the debate commenced by making some 
severe observations upon his right hon. 
Friend for not having entered into any 
further explanation of the Bill. But as 
the hon, and gallant Baronet went on to 
say that the Bil was a fair and honest 
one, and that he would give it his sup- 
port, he showed that he had read the 
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Bill to some advantage, and was not in 
need himself of any further explanation. 
The hon. and gallant Baronet then re- 
ferred to the Act of 1875, which, he 
stated, had produced a great amount 
of good, notwithstanding that it did not 
contain the principle of compulsion which 
the Liberal Party desired to include in 
it. Hecould not agree with the hon. and 
gallant Baronet that the Act of 1875 had 
done a great amount of good. He had 
before him the Reports of the Sub-Com- 
missioners of Agriculture; and he wassur- 
prised to find to what extent the farmers 
were still without protection, either by 
customs or by agreements with their 
landlords. He was under the impres- 
sion, before he read their Reports, that 
a very large number of tenants in Eng- 
land and Wales were under protec- 
tion either by customs or agreements 
with their landlords; but the general 
conclusion to which he had now come 
was that this was the case to a very 
much less extent than most people sup- 
posed. According to the Commissioners, 
there were only three districts where 
the customs of the country were satis- 
factory and sufficient—these were the 
counties of Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
and Glamorganshire. The Reports 
showed, it was true, that on the better 
managed of the larger properties there 
were agreements between landlord and 
tenant of a satisfactory character; and 
on some other properties landlords con- 
ceded compensation to the tenants not- 
withstanding the absence of special 
agreements. But no one who read 
the Reports could come to any other 
conclusion than this—that the great 
majority of tenant farmers would not 
obtain compensation for their improve- 
ments. That was the state of things 
which had led the Government to con- 
clude that a compulsory measure, such 
as that now before the House, was 
necessary and expedient. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Auberon Herbert, who 
might be entitled the political hermit of 
the New Forest, no public man had pro- 
nounced in favour of freedom of con- 
tract as against compulsion. It was not 
the fault of the Liberal Party that com- 
pulsory powers were not given by the 
Act of 1875. Amendments in favour of 
compulsion were proposed by Members 
of that Party; but they were defeated. 
The late Mr. Ward Hunt, who had 
charge of the Bill, said that he could 
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not suppose that landlords would rush 
to their lawyers immediately after the 
passing of the Act for the purpose of 
issuing notices excepting their property 
from the operation of it; but, not- 
withstanding that prediction, no sooner 
had the Act passed than landlords, as a 
body, did rush to their lawyers, and did 
issue such notices, the result being that 
the Act was of no avail, except in those 
cases where, through ignorance or neg- 
ligence, landlords had failed to issue 
notices. [‘‘Oh!”’] Well, it certainly was 
the fact that the landlords had, to avery 
large extent, contracted themselves out of 
the Act. It now fell to the lot of the pre. 
sent Government to deal with the ques- 
tion ; and he ventured to say that it was 
their intention to deal with it in such a 
way that it should be a reality and not 
asham. The Act of 1875 specified three 
different classes of improvements for 
which compensation was to be given 
according to a scale based upon the 
theory that the improvements would be 
exhausted respectively in 20, seven, or 
two years. That scale of compensation 
was unsatisfactory and insufficient, forthe 
great bulk of the improvements con- 
tained in the three lists were calculated 
to last more. than the specified number 
of years. If, after 20 years, an improve- 
ment still existed, why, in the name of 
justice, should not the tenant be com- 
pensated for it? The durability of the 
improvements in the second class in 
question differed in different parts of 
the country, and no general rule could 
be laid down as applying to them all. 
It was, therefore, considered necessary 
to adopt a rule of a flexible character; 
and the only kind of rule which 
could be laid down was that which 
they had adopted in the Bill—namely, 
that of the value of the improve- 
ment to the incoming tensat. The next 
question to decide was, whether the rule 
should be applicable to every tenancy, 
and should exclude every kind of agree- 
ment or custom. In some parts of the 
country, as he had already pointed out, 
customs existed and agreements were 
made which gave satisfaction to land- 
lords and tenants alike. That being so, 
it would not be wise to compel all land- 
lords and tenants to come under the 
general rule in the Bill; and the Go- 
vernment, therefore, had reserved the 
right to make agreements, provided 
always that they were fair and rea- 
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sonable. He could not agree with the 
view taken by the hon. Member for 
East Cornwall (Mr. Borlase) that the 
power of substituting an agreement for 
the rule laid down in the Bill rendered 
the measure inoperative. Substituted 
agreements, it should be borne in mind, 
must be fair and reasonable; and, of 
course, bogus agreements simply for the 
purpose of depriving the tenant of his 
compensation would not be held by a 
Court of Law to be fair and reason- 
able. The principle of compulsion 
was, therefore, contained in the Bill, 
for a landlord would have to give com- 
pensation either through the operation 
of the measure or by special agree- 
ment. One important point which the 
Government had had to consider was 
the question of the kind of improve- 
ments to which the Bill should apply. 
The Schedule of improvements con- 
tained in the Act of 1875 had been 
adopted by the framers of the present 
measure, and thus nearly all the various 
kinds of improvements would be affected 
by the Bill. If, however, there was 
any other class that might be included 
in the list, it would be open to the 
House to consider them in Committee. 
They thought that where any improve- 
ment was made or contemplated which 
really altered the character of the hold- 
ing, it was only reasonable that the 
consent of the landlord should be ob- 
tained to such improvement before 
he was called upon to pay compen- 
sation. They had made an exception 
to this in the case of drainage, be- 
cause they thought the drainage was 
so important that it could not be 
said to alter the character of the land or 
the tenancy, and for that reason they 
had put it into a Schedule itself. If 
the landlord was not himself prepared 
to drain the land when necessary, the 
tenant should be permitted to drain it 
without consent of the landlord. He 
did not think the tenants would drain 
their farms on a large scale; but he 
thought they might put the Act in 
operation to drain parts of their farms. 
He had no doubt that this provision 
would operate as a great stimulus to 
landlords to drain their property ; and, in 
this way, it would have a most benefi- 
cial effect on the tenants. In respect to 
the second class of improvements, they 
thought that the notice to the landlord 
should be dispensed with, as they con- 
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sidered it an unnecessary condition. 
Some people doubted whether the 
Bill would give any protection to the 
sitting tenant. It was said that no 
compensation would be given to the 
sitting tennant, and that the landlord 
might so raise his rent as to exhaust 
the value of his improvements. He 
could not subscribe to that view. In 
his opinion, the Bill gave a very im- 
portant encouragement to the tenant by 
materially altering his position when 
his landlord proposed to raise the rent. 
During the last few years there had 
been more cases of reductions of rent 
than raising of rent, and he believed 
this state of things would continue. 
There could not be a doubt, however, 
that the man who was under the pro- 
tection of this Bill would be in an 
infinitely better position to resist any 
demand for an increase of rent on the 

art of the landlord than the man who 

ad no protection whatever. The posi- 
tions of landlord and tenant under this 
Bill would not be unequal, for if there 
were some tenants who would rather 
pay a higher rent than break up their 
homes and go, there were landlords, on 
the other hand, who would prefer re- 
ceiving a lower rent from a tenant to 
running the risk and expense involved in 
achange. It was said that greater protec- 
tion might be given to the sitting tenant 
by compelling the landlord, when raising 
the rent, to pay the tenant compensation 
for his improvements. That would be 
an impossible transaction. The landlord 
would raise the rent in proportion to the 
amount of compensation paid in order 
to recoup himself; and the position of 
the tenant would, therefore, be unsatis- 
factory. The only protection which 
could be given to a sitting tenant, be- 
sides that given by the Bill before the 
House, would be by a system of judicial 
rents. That really‘was the system pre- 
ferred by the Farmers’ Alliance. If 
the Bill were amended in accordance 
with the views of that body and of the 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. 
Howard) and the hon. Member for East 
Cornwall (Mr. Borlase), it would cease 
to be a measure for the compensation 
of tenants, and would become a Land 
Tenure Bill in the true sense of the ex- 
pression. It would introduce into Eng- 
land something closely approximating to 
the Irish system. The Farmers’ Alliance 
wished to refer proposed augmentations 
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of rent and questions of reduction to 
the Union Assessment Committee, which 
was always largely composed of farmers. 

Mr. BORLASE said, that was not 
now on the programme of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, and never was. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
simply interpreting what had been stated 
by the hon. Member for Bedfordshire. 
Whether he looked to the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for Bedford- 
shire, or to those of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
they practically had one end—namely, a 
judicial rent. That was what they must 
ultimately and logically come to, and 
nothing else. The next proposition was 
that the tenant should have power to 
make improvements either with or with- 
out the consent of the landlord ; thirdly, 
it was proposed, there should be the 
right of assignment; and, fourthly, that 
there should be an indefeasible right to 
compensation for general improvements, 
no matter what might have been the 
condition of the farm when the tenant 
came in. It appeared to him that these 
propositions, hanging together and form- 
ing part of an harmonious whole, were 
really part of the Irish system, and 
flowed logically from the doctrine of 
judicial rent. It had always been argued, 
in the debates on the Irish Act, that 
one F involved the three F’s. Judicial 
rent led logically to a term of years, and 
then followed naturally the right of 
assignment. The proposals of the hon. 
Members for Bedfordshire and East Corn- 
wall (Mr. J. Howard and Mr. Borlase) 
constituted an approximation to the Irish 
system. The House would recollect that 
in the debates on the Irish Land Bill he 
was himself a warm supporter of that Bill, 
and he supported it on the ground of the 
exceptional condition of the Irish tenants 
as regarded their historic and economic 
connection with the soil; but, in doing 
80, he always took care to point out the 
great distinctions that lay between the 
case of the Irish tenants and that of the 
English tenants, and he frequently said 
it was both impossible and unjust to 
apply the system then proposed to Eng- 
land. Therefore, for his part, and on 
the part of the Government, there 
was no intention of applying the 
doctrine of judicial rent to England. 
None of the conditions existing in 
Ireland existed in England. The ten- 
ants in England had no hereditary con- 
nection with with the holdings as in Ire- 
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land, and they had not effected the per- 
manent improvements that had been ef- 
fected by the Irish tenants. It was purely 
a question of contract with the English 
tenant. That being thecase, they were not 
entitled to consideration such asthat which 
led to the Irish Act. In speaking as he 
had done, he did not wish it to be 
understood that he was afraid of land 
reform in England. He had often spoken 
on the subject of land reform; and he 
thought there were dangers in the exist- 
ing system of England, owing to the 
paucity of landowners, dangers of a 
political, social, and economic charac- 
ter, that ought to be guarded against. 
In his opinion, Parliament and the 
Legislature would act wisely in doing 
all in their power to multiply owner- 
ships. In this country people did not 
sufficiently appreciate the importance of 
a combination of ownership and occupa- 
tion. He believed, however, that the 
highest forms of cultivation could not be 
carried out unless combined with owner- 
ship; but reform, whenever it did come 
in that direction, would not come in the 
direction of settling the tenant farmers 
as owners of the land, or constituting a 
joint ownership with the landlord. He 
did not think a proposition of this kind 
would find much sympathy with a large 
class in this country. The hon. Member 
for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard) was 
himself but a recent convert to the doctrine 
he now supported, for his Bill of 1873 con- 
tained no proposition ofthat kind. That 
Bill was a moderate and prudent one. 
Again, the hon. Member’s Bill of last 
year fell very far short of that fore- 
shadowed by the Farmers’ Alliance. 
[Mr. James Howarp: No.] The Bill 
contained no proposal for judicial rent, or 
for the protection of the sitting tenant. 
Since last year the hon. Member had 
become a convert to the doctrines now 
propounded. Lastly, he would say, with 
regard to judicial rent, that if his hon. 
Friend or the Farmers’ Alliance had any 
prospect within a reasonable time ofcarry- 
ing that principle, or even of converting 
the Liberal Party to their views, he did 
not think that English landlords would 
be found prepared to give up their 
rights, or to sink into the position of mere 
rent-chargers, without a struggle. He 
believed that if such a measure were 

roposed by the Liberal Party the land- 
ords would proceed to take the land 
into their own hands, which would cer- 
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tainly not be beneficial to the tenant 
farmers. With regard to the Law of 
Distress, the hon. Member for East Corn- 
wall (Mr. Borlase) had but very slightly 
alluded to it. The Government had, in 
dealing with the subject, followed the 
recommendations of the very large ma- 
jority of the Committee of last year. He 
was satisfied himself that a very large 
majority of the tenant farmers were in 
favour of a moderate Law of Distress, 
and were opposed to the total abolition 
of that law. That law was considered 
by many of them a protection to the 


‘small farmer —a protection against 


his creditors. The present moment was 
very inopportune for entering on a total 
abolition of that law, there having been 
so many years’ depression, which had 
resulted in the tenants being heavily in- 
debted to the landlords. The abolition 
of the law would, therefore, in his opi- 
nion, not be in the interest of the tenant; 
and he accordingly thought the House 
would considerthe Government wereright 
in their conclusions. Finally, he would 
say that the Government did not pro- 
pose this measure as a remedy for agri- 
cultural depression ; a few good seasons 
would do more for the tenant farmers 
than any amount of legislation. All that 
could be done was to put the farmers in 
a position of justice, so as to enable 
them to effect whatever improvements 
were possible, and take full advantage 
of the better seasons which he fervently 
hoped would come, and reap the reward 
of their industry, which had been so long 
postponed. 

Mr. OHAPLIN said, he had risen 
with the right hon. Gentleman who had 
spoken last, because, after the pointed 
attack which had been made upon him 
by the hon. Member for East Cornwall 
(Mr. Borlase), he was anxious to take 
= the challenge immediately. The hon. 

ember had favoured them with a pro- 
lix history of agricultural reform; but 
as they were practically agreed on 
the necessity of some legislation of that 
kind, it was hardly necessary for the 
hon. Member to have inflicted on them 
his antediluvian researches. Moreover, 


if the hon. Member was not more accu- | 


rate in the earlier part of his history 
than he was in its later portion, the 
House need scarcely pay much attention 
to it. The hon. Gentleman had cited a 
Bill which he (Mr. Chaplin) had intro- 
duced on that subject, and had told them 
it was as dry as dust in the mouth of the 
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farmers. Well, he recollected that when 
that Bill was submitted to the Chambers 
of Agriculture it was received with almost 
unanimous approval. The hon. Member 
had also said that he was inconsistent 
in blaming the farmers themselves for 
all their troubles, which he had stated 
to be owing to their manner of living. 
There never was, in his judgment, a 
wilder charge made by one hon. Member 
against another, for there was not the 
slightest foundation for it. The hon. 
Member supported his statement by re- 
ferring to a Motion which he (Mr. 
Chaplin) had made for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission on the State of 
Agriculture; and he actually cited his 
speech on that occasion in order to justify 
this unfounded allegation. Well, he had 
referred to that speech himself; and, so 
far from there being any justification for 
the charge of gross inconsistency now 
brought against him, this was what he 
found there, and this was what he 
said— 

“‘ Better security ..... is essential for 
good cultivation..... If it could be shown 
by experience that that security could not be 
obtained without some compulsory measure of 
legislation I would consent to it without hesita- 
tion.”’— (Hansard, [247] 1431.) 

Well, he had learnt by experience that 
ermissive legislation was not so satis- 
actory as might be desired ; and, there- 

fore, he was consistent in supporting 

other measures. 

Mr. BORLASE said, the words to 
which he referred were— 

“«T declare I really do not know one single well- 
managed estate where good security is want- 
ing. I suppose there are some, or this complaint 
would not be made; but, where it is the case, 
really the tenants must allow me to tell them 
there is no one to blame but themselves.”’— 
(Ibid.) 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that if the hon. 
Member had not been in such a hurry to 
interrupt him, he was about to read that 
sentence himself, as well as the one that 
succeeded it, which was as follows :— 


“With farms lying vacant all over England, 
if a tenant cannot make satisfactory terms for 
| himself... . nobody can. I can only say, from 
| my own experience, that no tenant farmer in 
the county of Lincoln, which I represent, would 
| ever dream for a moment of taking a farm upon 
| terms by which he was deprived of either the 
benefits of the Agricultural Holdings Act, or 
the custom of the county, which is almost the 
same thing; and I do not understand why 
farmers in any other part of the country should 
do so.””—(Ibid.) 


Those were his (Mr. Chaplin’s) words 
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on that occasion ; and it was upon that 
language, in the speech which he cited 
as evidence himself, that the hon. Mem- 
ber charged upon him that he imputed 
to the farmers of this country that it 
was to their extravagant mode of living 
—to the keeping of pianos, and he 
knew not what besides —and to the 
neglecting of their business, that the 
blame for their present distress was 
owing. He repeated, that a more un- 
founded charge was never made by one 
Member against another, and he repu- 
diated it altogether. Itisa specimen, he 
supposed, of the fairness and accuracy of 
the President of the Farmers’ Alliance ; 
and if he was to be taken as a fair Repre- 
sentative of that body, he certainly was 
not surprised at the statements which he 
sometimes heard were made about them. 
Having tested the accuracy and fair- 
ness of the present Chairman of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, he now came to 
the course pursued by the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Predecessor in that office. On 
the first night of that discussion the 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. 
Howard) announced to the House that, 
although nobody else did so, he would 
oppose that Bill; and that statement he 
made at a time when it was quite impos- 
sible for him to have known what the 
Bill really contained. A short time 
afterwards that hon. Member placed an 
Amendment on the Paper, and a few 
days later he withdrew it, and he put 
another Amendment on the Paper after- 
wards. Having placed that Amend- 
ment on the Paper and given Notice that 
he would move the rejection of the Bill, 
what was the line of conduct which he 
had adopted that night? The Bill was 
called on; the hon. Member for Bed- 
fordshire was not in his place; it was 
to be supposed that he had thought 
better of it. The hon. Member’s first 
Amendment was to the effect that the 
Bill was inadequate; that it would fail 
in securing its object— namely, the 
higher cultivation of the soil—because 
it contained no provision to guard the 
sitting tenant against an increase of rent 
on his own improvements. His second 
Amendment was to the effect that the 
Bill must fail if the compensation was 
permissive, and if the compensation was 
contingent on the tenant quitting his 
holding. Now, he differed entirely with 
the hon. Member on both those propo- 
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where any security at all analogous 
to that contained in this Bill had 
failed to increase or improve the cul- 
tivation of the soil. If he was, the 
hon. Member’s experience certainly was 
totally opposed to his. In his own 
pore the 5 seit Higa es they had 
had five or six bad harvests in succes- 
sion, before that time of depression the 
cultivation of the soil would not have 
compared unfavourably with that of any 
other district, or, indeed, of any other 
country in the world. The system of 
security there prevailing had undoubt- 
edly resulted in a considerable improve- 
ment in the character of the cultivation 
of that district. The system was one 
under which the outgoing tenant was 
compensated for his improvements ; but 
it made no more provision for the in- 
terest of the sitting tenant than was 
made in the present Bill. How, then, 
could it be contended that because it con- 
tained no express provision for the sitting 
tenant, and because the compensation 
was made contingent on the tenant quit- 
ting his holding, therefore the Bill must 
fail in effecting its object—namely, the 
higher cultivation of the soil? The hon. 
Member’s contention would not hold 
water fora moment. The sitting tenant 
and the grievance which he laboured 
under, in the first place, was really a 
creation, and nothing else but a creation, 
of the fertile brain of the hon. Member; 
because, when once they passed a mea- 
sure of that nature, there could be no 
such person as a sitting tenant who 
suffered from injustice because his rent 
was raised upon his own improvements. 
And, secondly, he maintained that if 
there was, there was no way and no pos- 
sibility of guarding him against a rise of 
rent upon his improvements, or on any- 
thing else, unless Parliament was pre- 
pared to adopt the principles of fixity of 
tenure and valuation of rents by the 
State; and he would tell the hon. Mem- 
ber why. He said that the “ sitting 
tenant” of the hon. Member was a 
myth, because they could not raise the 
rent upon any sitting tenant except in 
one of these two ways—either by his 
own consent or by serving on him a 
notice to quit his farm. If the rent was 
raised with his own free will, his own 
consent, no human being could com- 
ner If, on the other hand, a notice 

ad been given he ceased at once to be 


sitions. Was the hon. Member ac- | the sitting and became immediately the 
quainted with any district in this country | outgoing tenant of the farm ; and as such, 
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of course, he could claim the compensa- 
tion which was given by this Bill. He 
granted that he forfeited the oppor- 
tunity of continuing to hold the farm and 
of making any further profit from the 
land; but if they recouped him his out- 
lay, as they would do by this Bill, what 
right had he to complain more than the 
tenant, or, indeed, even half as much as 
the tenant, to whom, by declining to let 
him a farm in the first instance, they 
refused the opportunity of making any 
profit at all? In the one case, thanks 
to the landlord, he had had that advan- 
tage for some years ; in the other, not at 
all; and yet, in the last case, was there 
anyone who would pretend for a moment 
that he was suffering from the slightest 
injustice at all? There were some who 
thought that the words ‘‘ on quitting his 
holding’ might be omitted from the 
Bill, and that the grievanee might be 
met by making compynsation obligatory 
upon any change whatever in the rent of 
any tenancy, even though the tenant 
still remained in the occupation. But, 
supposing they did this, it would not 
really alter their position. The land- 
lord, it was true, would have to pay him 
compensation ; but it would still be open 
to the landlord to raise the rent in pro- 
portion as much as he pleased, and the 
position of the tenant would still re- 
main the same. They told them that 
the rent should not be raised in con- 
sequence of improvements or outlay by 
the tenant; and he would be the last 
man in the world te urge or to justify 
the practice. But who was to decide on 
what it was that the increased rent was 
demanded? ‘There was no way of sepa- 
rating the rent arising from improve- 
ments, from the rent arising otherwise 
from the farm, unless you first made a 
valuation of the whole. If that were 
done, then, of course, you could say— 
“So much of this belongs to the tenant, 
and so much to the landlord.” But then 
you would be landed at once in the prin- 
ciple of dual ownership, and of valuation 
of rents by the State. He passed, then, 
from the question of the sitting tenants, 
because, except on the hypothesis that 
they were prepared in some form or 
another to adopt the principles of fixity 
of tenure and rents fixed by the State 
—and even the hon. Member for Bed- 
fordshire was not prepared, he under- 
stood, for so extreme a step at present 
—the sitting tenant did not, and, indeed, 
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he could not, enter into their calcula- 
tions at all. He took the principle of 
the Bill to be as follows—namely, to 
give security to tenants for the capital 
which they embarked in their occupa- 
tions, and which they would be deprived 
of without that security in the event in 
any case of their leaving their farms. 
That was an object which had always 
commended itself to his views, and one 
which, in common with many Gentlemen 
sitting upon both sides of the House, he 
had long sought to secure more tho- 
roughly by additional legislation. In- 
deed, the Bill which was then before 
them did not differ very widely from 
some of the other propositions on this 
question which had been already sub- 
mitted to the House; and he was espe- 
cially glad to find that, on one point in 
particular—namely, that, while it se- 
cured to the tenant the certainty of com- 
pensation for his improvement, it allowed 
the largest possible freedom of contract 
consistent with that end, it was entirely 
in accord with the measure which he had 
laid himself upon the Table. There 
were two or three criticisms, however, 
which he thought, perhaps, he ought to 
make at once. It would have been better, 
in his opinion, if the Bill had allowed 
the power of distress for rent for two 
years, instead of limiting the landlord’s 
right to one year. There was a good 
deal to be said for the abolition of the 
Law of Distress in the interest of the 
general creditor; but he protested 
against its being advanced as a mea- 
sure in the interest of the tenant far- 
mer, who, in his opinion, would be 
injured, and not benefited, by a repeal of 
the law. It was a mistake, also, that no 
power was given to the landlord to make 
an original claim for waste or dilapida- 
tions against the tenants. The same 
omission occurred in the Act of 1875, 
and it should be remedied in Committee. 
Then he thought with regard to the im- 
provements contained in the second and 
third schedules, other than the use of 
feeding stuffs and artificial manures, 
that some control should be given to 
the landlord over the making of im- 
provements on which a large outlay was 
to be expended, when a tenancy was 
shortly to expire. In the case, for in- 
stance, of a lease which was drawing to 
a close, or in a yearly tenancy where a 
notice to quit had been either given or 
received, Then there was another point 
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of more importance, but on which he 
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did not feel clear—whether he placed 
the right interpretation upon the Bill or 
upon the intentions of its framers—and 
that was with regard to the measure of 
compensation to be given in the Ist 
clause of the Bill. In the first place, 
there was nothing in the Bill that he 
could see, if the arbitrators so decided, 
to prevent the compensation being very 
much greater than the outlay. Now, in 
his view, that was altogether wrong, and 
for this reason. Everything they gave 
to an outgoing tenant over and above 
his outlay, and the fair interest upon it, 
clearly represented the profit which he 
would continue to make if he still held 
the farm. But the right of making that 

rofit was precisely what he paid rent 
for. Rent was the consideration for which 
he purchased the right to make that profit 
out of another man’s land, as long as 
their agreement lasted ; and as soon as he 
ceased to pay the consideration, surely 
the right to make a profit should cease 
with it. Otherwise, what would happen 
would probably be this—so, at least, it 
seemed to him. The incoming ten- 
ant who now paid the rent would make 
his profit on that outlay from the in- 
creased crops he found, and which he 
took to market and sold. But, according 
to his reading of the Bill, the outgoing 
man was to have the same thing, al- 
though he paid no rent at all, for he 
was to receive ‘‘such sum,” entirely in- 
dependent of his outlay, as represented 
the value of the improvement to the 
incoming tenant. What was that value, 
and how was it to be estimated? Might 
not the arbitrators decide that it was the 
whole value of the increased crops to the 
incoming tenant? And, if they did, then 
they would have two parties at the same 
time making a profit out of one outlay 
of capital, and one of them doing so en- 
tirely at the expense of the landlord. 
Against that they were told that, for un- 
successful improvements, nothing would 
be paid, and that as the tenant ran this 
risk on the one hand, so he ought not to 
be limited in compensation to his outlay 
ontheother. But the risk which he was 
said to run was more imaginary than 
real. The first step in valuing was al- 
ways to examine the bills of expenditure, 
and with this actual outlay before them, 
no valuers would ever dream of decid- 
ing that the tenant should get nothing. 
Payment by results was a very taking 
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phrase. But it would be wholly in- 
operative as far as unsuccessful improve- 
ments were concerned, while it might 
open the door to what might prove to 
be, he feared, a ruinously heavy tenant 
right; and in these days, in particular, 
a too heavy tenant right mow really be 
almost worse than no tenant right at 
all. For his part, he wished the com- 
pensation could have been more definite, 
and that the Government could have 
seen their way to introduce, as a volun- 
tary alternative, something in the nature 
of the Schedules which were in two of 
the other Bills this Session. Those were 
points to which he felt bound to call 
attention. He was glad to find himself 
in a position to give, subject to the 
modifications which he had mentioned, 
a general, and, he hoped, not uncor- 
dial support to the Bill. And, although 
he agreed that no legislation could re- 
move the cause of the recent agricul- 
tural depression, yet, now that there 
seemed to be more hopes that the worst 
had been passed, he trusted this Bill 
would do something to stimulate and 
encourage those who were engaged in 
the pursuit of that which, after all, was 
the chief and greatest industry in the 
country. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD * said, he had 
been frequently referred to in the course 
of the debate ; and he hoped to show, be- 
fore he concluded, that some of the views 
attributed to him were mis-stated or mis- 
represented. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) had twitted him with 
having changed his views since the in- 
troduction of his Landlord and Tenant 
Bill, 1873. To that charge he replied, at 
that period they had not had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the working of the Irish 
Land Act, 1870; but, in his Bill of last 
year, it would be found thei the sitting 
tenant was secured under Olause 19. 
He regretted that he had felt compelled 
to assume a hostile attitude towards the 
Bill now before the House; he had felt 
compelled to oppose it, because he be- 
lieved it to be radically defective, and 
that it would utterly fail to accomplish 
its object. Before, however, he pro- 
ceeded to point out its shortcomings, he 
would allude to the fact that, after the 
subject of tenant right had been dis- 
eussed for 40 years, the late Government 
attempted to deal with the question by 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill of 1875; 
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and he had ventured to tell the late 
Prime Minister (the Earl of Beacons- 
field), when that Bill was before the 
country, that it would assuredly fail. It 
had proved abortive; and he now ven- 
tured to tell the present Prime Minister 
that the Bill under consideration, if car- 
ried in its present form, would fail almost 
as utterly. Since the passing of the Act 
of 1875, these Islands had been visited 
with a series of disastrous seasons. Bri- 
tish agriculture had passed through a 
period of depression unparalleled in his- 
tory; and those farmers who had wea- 
thered the storm were looking forward to 
a brighter future. There prevailed also 
an idea—-a deep impression—that the 
laws and customs relating to agriculture, 
which had sufficed for the past, did not 
suffice for the present, nor would they 
suffice for the future. The country was 
looking forward to something substantial 
in the way of legislation. A Royal Com- 
mission had sat for three or four years 
to inquire into the condition of agricul- 
ture and the changes necessary. Two 
of the foremost statesmen of the present 
generation had used language in refer- 
ence to these changes which warranted 
the farmers of the country in expecting 
advantageous legislation. The late Earl 
of Beaconsfield, speaking upon the Duke 
of Rutland’s Motion in March, 1880, 
said— 

“T shall be deeply disappointed if one result 
of the labours of that Coenutlaatonh is not to 
afford the farmer the most complete and abso- 
lute security for the capital which he has in- 
vested in the cultivation of the land which he 
occupies.” —(3 Hansard, [251] 1264.) 


The Earl of Beaconsfield has been re- 
moved from this sphere of labour; the 
other is still amongst us, and it is to be 


. hoped he will be spared, and spared to 


this House for many years to come. 
Speaking at Leeds in October, 1881, the 
present Prime Minister stated— 


“T have said seeately that, in my opi- 
nion, the Irish Land Act ought not to be an 
English or Scotch Land Act. I say as em- 
phatically that it is an object of great importance 
for the farmer that effectual and not abortive 
measures are taken to secure the whole interest 
of the tenant—not a part only, but the whole of 
his interest—in his improvements.” 


He (Mr. James Howard) would ask, was 
it to be inferred from this language, or 
the language of the Earl of Beacons- 
field, that only a fractional part of the 
interests of the tenant farmer was to be 
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secured; and, further, was it r) 
which would convey the idea aan 
fractional part of their interests was to 
be confined to a fractional part of the 
class—he would say an infinitesimal por- 
tion? He had been told by his hon. 
Friends around him that he was mis- 
taken in opposing the Bill, that he ought 
to accept it as an instalment; the half- 
a-loaf doctrine had been dinned into his 
ears; but when he had asked his hon. 
Friends to point out where the half-loaf 
was to be found in the Bill, it had eluded 
their grasp as it had eluded his own. 
With reference to the charge brought 
against him by the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), that he 
(Mr. James Howard) had formed a hasty 
opinion of the Bill, he would say that 
he was convinced, from the opening 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (Mr. Dodson), that the Bill was 
a milk-and-water affair. The 1st clause 
was simply the expression of good in- 
tentions, and was all very well so far as 
it went; but it was only declaratory, 
and simply asserted a general right to 
compensation. One of the first letters 
he had received upon the Bill was from 
a Norfolk farmer, who so accurately de- 
scribed its character, that, with the per- 
mission of the House, he would read 
them. Mr. Thomas Brown, of Marham 
Hall, one of the best known farmers in 
England, wrote thus— 

‘“‘T thank you for the copy of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill. It contains a acten i 
ciple, that an outgoing tenant shall be entitled 
to ‘such sum as fairly represents the value of 
his improvements to an incoming tenant ;’ but, 
having enunciated that principle, the Govern- 
ment seems to have stood aghast at their own 
boldness, and to have exercised the utmost in- 
genuity to render that principle of as little 
value as possible.” 

Mr. Brown, the writer, was not one of 
the revolutionary band supposed to form 
the Farmers’ Alliance, but a steady- 
going and staunch Conservative, whose 
opinions, nevertheless, upon agricul- 
tural topics he (Mr. James Howard) 
highly valued. The Bill dealt with the 
tenant farmers’ interests under five 
heads—namely, notice to quit ; the Law 
of Distress; and the three classes of 
improvements. What, he would ask, 
did the clause do for the farmer in re- 
spect of notice to quit? It changed 
the notice from six to 12 months; but, 
at the same time, it said in effect to the 
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landowners of England—‘‘ We, the 
framers of the Bill, do not want to be 
unreasonable; if you object to 12 months, 
go on, as you are, with six months.” 
When the Agricultural Holdings Act 
was introduced in 1875, a deputation of 
the Farmers’ Club waited upon Mr. 
Disraeli. He (Mr. James Howard) was 
selected to place the views of the Club 
before the Prime Minister; and he in- 
formed him that, as practical men, they 
could not see the least use in troubling 
the Legislature to pass an Act to say to 
the landowners—‘‘ You may give com- 
pensation for improvements, and you 
may give 12 months’ notice to quit in- 
stead of six.” Mr. Disraeli was too 
astute to make his clause directly per- 
missive ; it was reserved for the Libe- 
ral Government to give a special invi- 
tation to the landowners to set the 
clause aside. Was it made permissive 
for fear that the Conservatives would 
oppose a compulsory clause for 12 
months? He had no such fear, for the 
Conservative Party could not forget that 
the late Lord Beaconsfield’s solution of 
the landlord and tenant difficulty was 
a two years’ notice to quit. This he 
stated in his celebrated Newport-Pagnell 
speech; and, therefore, even out of re- 
spect for their late Chief’s memory, they 
could not have opposed a one year’s 
notice. He {Mr. James Howard) did not 
hesitate to say that a weaker—he would 
say a more childish clause was never 
submitted to the consideration of Par- 
liament; at all events, it did nothing 
for the farmer, but left the question of 
notice to quit exactly where it was found. 
As to the Law of Distress, he would 
ask, what did the Bill do upon that 
question? He would not enter into an 
elaborate argument upon the justice or 
injustice of that law, for he believed 
that nothing new could be advanced 
either for or against. Those who had 
advocated its total abolition had done 
so upon the ground that, in the past, 
the tendency of the law had been to 
raise rents to an artificial standard, to 
impair the credit of the farmer, to repel 
capital from the land, to diminish pro- 
duction, and to confer an unfair class 
privilege to which there was no natural 
right. What, he would ask, was the 
Law of Distress, when stripped of its 
surroundings and the antiquity which 
attached to it? It was simply a State 
guarantee for the debts of the most 
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opulent class of the community. He 
knew it was maintained that the law 
was in favour of the poor and the 
struggling tenant, and many had been 
led to believe in the doctrine; but 
that it was in favour of the richer class, 
he would point to the example of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), who had recently recovered 
a sum of no less than £2,600 upon one 
holding, and he had still more recently 
distrained upon another farm. He (Mr. 
James Howard) did not say the hon. 
Gentleman had done any wrong—he 
had acted within his legai rights, and he 
believed, from what he had told him, 
that he had acted leniently ; but he main- 
tained that the State had done a huge 
wrong in thus giving a preference to 
one creditor, who had recovered the 
whole of his debt, and had left the other 
creditors — who had claims of £5,000 
against the tenant—without a shilling. 
No one had denounced the Law of Dis- 
tress in stronger terms than the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill). He (Mr. James 
Howard) had quoted the words of the 
noble Lord in that House and upon 
many a platform; and he hoped that, 
when the Bill went into Committee, the 
noble Lord would render assistance in 
getting the obnoxious law abolished. 
He had said that no one had spoken in 
stronger terms of the Law of Distress 
than the noble Lord. He ought to have 
excepted the Prime Minister, who had 
used still weightier words. When re- 
ceiving a deputation from the Farmers’ 
Alliance, the Prime Minister used these 
words— 

“T quite agree that the Law of Distress isa 
law of severity that cannot be justified. The 
course which has been taken in Scotland may 
doubtless lead the English farmer to say and to * 
think, with justice, that he is entitled to be 
treated on the same principles ae those of which 
the Scotch farmer has obtained the application.” 


Yet this law, which could not be justified, 
was to be perpetuated. Further, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir William Harcourt) and the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney), two Members of the Government, 
voted, in 1881, for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Kerry (Mr. Blennerhassett), 
which was as follows :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable to abolish the power of levying Dis- 
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tress for rent on Agricultural Holdings in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland.” 

He would ask, if it was desirable and 
expedient to abolish the law in 1880, why 
was it desirable to perpetuate it in the 
year 1883 ? He might be told that, since 
that period, the whole question had been 
referred to a Select Committee. He had 
served on that Committee, and had been 
amused at the tenacity with which the 
landowners clung to their privileges, 


' especially the new men, those who had 


recently become landowners. As to 
the constitution of the Committee, he 
would ask the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) whe- 
ther, upon the subject of Local Option, 
he would have been content to refer it 
toa Select Committee composed of the 
brewers and distillers in that House? 
Before the Committee, not one single wit- 
ness ventured to assert that the Law of 
Distress was of any advantage to agricul- 
ture; and all the most experienced and 
intelligent witnesses bore testimony to 
its injurious effect in diminishing the 
productions of the land and the credit 
of the farmer. Notwithstanding these 
facts, the Liberal Government recognized 
as just a law which had been admitted 
to be indefensible, injurious to the public 
interests, and the severity of which, in 
the opinion of the Prime Minister, could 
not be justified, and to which no natural 
right could be claimed. He thought he 
had said enough to show that, whatever 
benefit the changes contemplated might 
be to others in the community, they 
were of no advantage to the farmers; and 
they had, therefore, nothing whatever 
to thank the Government for. On the 
contrary, he believed the change would 
be to their disadvantage, for it would 
diminish the credit of the farmer with 
his landlord, whilst, at the same time, it 
would not increase it with the general 
creditor, nor would it check the ten- 
dency of the law to raise rents. Turn- 
ing to the question of compensation 
for improvements, he would ask — 
What will the farmer gain by the 
Bill in respect of permanent improve- 
ments? The answer must be, nothing. 
The Bill merely contained an exhorta- 
tion to landlords to enter into private 
agreements with their tenants; but 
surely an Act of Parliament was not 
necessary for this purpose. If the clause 
was struck out altogether it would not 
weaken the Bill, nor would its retention 
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strengthen it. Seventeen years ago the 
late Mr. J. Stuart Mill d in that 
House that— 

“He failed to see of what earthly use to 

any landed proprietor was the right of pre- 
venting improvements.” 
He (Mr. James Howard) would go far- 
ther, and would say that he believed the 
power to be absolutely injurious to their 
interests. He had asked one of the 
largest landowners of England, who had 
objected to the Compensation Clauses in 
his (Mr. James Howard’s) Landlord and 
Tenant Bill of 1873, how many tenants 
on his 50,000 acres quitted their farms 
in the course of a year? Another large 
landowner—the late Mr. Whitbread— 
had asked him, at the same period, 
when his revolutionary Bill was coming 
on? He replied that it might not come 
on at all; but if it were passed into law 
it would make no difference to him (Mr. 
Whitbread), as he neither changed his 
tenants nor raised their rents, and, there- 
fore, no claim could be made upon him 
for compensation. Landlords would not 
suffer in any way from the freedom of 
tenants to make improvements, and the 
incentive to exertion on the part of ten- 
ants would be immense. The landlord 
would not have to pay compensation in 
one case out of 50; for it was not the 
improving tenant, as a rule, who quitted 
his holding, but the tenant of the oppo- 
site class, against whom should be given 
greater power to stop waste and dilapi- 
dations. One of the oldest and largest 
tenants in North Lincolnshire wrote to 
him, in 1873, as follows :-— 

“T cannot for the life of me think why land- 
lords are against your Bill, for with the pro- 
visions if contains they would, as a rule, get 


their land improved without any cost to them- 
selves,” 


If called upon to pay greater compensa- 
tion in one case in 20 than was just, a 
landowner would be abundantly com- 
pensated by the improvements effected 
on 19 other farms for which no com- 
pensation would ever be demanded. The 
main object of legislation, he maintained, 
should be to encourage, not to check, 
tenants in making improvements. To 
do so was against public policy—was 
against the interests of the owners 
themselves. He would point out that 
by the conditions imposed in Part II. 
the Government had recognized that the 
so-called rights of sone might be 
overridden when the public interest de- 
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manded it—for instance, when recal- 
citrant or obstructive owners refused to 
carry out drainage, the tenant might 
carry out this essential improvement in 
og of the owner; and he believed that 

is provision was the one redeeming 
feature of the Bill, for it did enact 
something ; but the condition attached 
to it was worthless and injurious. It 
sent the tenant to the landlord armed 
with a legal revolver; whereas, if the 
right were conceded without the condi- 
tion, the landlord or agent would, in 
most cases, approach the tenant, and 
an amicable arrangement would be ar- 
‘rived at. In his opinion, tenants would 
rather pay 5, 6, or even 7 per cent on 
their landlords’ capital, than expend 
their own on drainage, subject to the 
uncertainty of recouping themselves for 
a portion of their outlay. He objected 
to the limitation in the clause, be- 
cause it was unnecessary, and would 
delay the carrying out of such an es- 
sential improvement as draining, the 
want of which was ascandal. Evidence 
was given before the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that 15,000,000 acres 
in this small Island required drainage. 
If only half that number of acres stood 
in need of it, it was a scandal and a dis- 
grace to the landowners of England, and 
the small landowners were not the only 
ones to blame in the matter. A few 
months ago he had ridden over the 
estate of a noble Duke (a Member of 
the Royal Commission), in an adjoining 
county to his own, the drainage of which 
was in a disgraceful condition. The 
stipulation went beyond the limits re- 
quired by the ‘‘ Lincolnshire Custom,” 
and the right to drain ought to be abso- 
lute and unconditional. If any limitation 
whatever were placed upon permanent 
improvements it ought to stop at build- 
ings. He would now touch briefly on 
the fifth and last head—Improvements 
of the third class, probably the most 
important to the tenant of all, for it was 
upon these the farmer risked most of his 
capital upon the property of another. 
And what was proposed? The Bill stated 
that the tenant should be entitled to 
compensation ; but it contained a direct 
invitation to the landlord to contract 
himself out of the Act, and to substitute 
for it a private arrangement. It was 
provided that such agreement should 
give ‘‘fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion;”’ but there was no definition of “‘ fair 
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and reasonable,” nor who was to decide 
the point. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works had as- 
serted that, if the agreement was illu- 
sory, it would not be upheld by a Court 
of Law ; but why have to submit it toa 
Court of Law ?—why not provide that 
the compensation should be equivalent ? 
Mr. Pusey, in his Bill of 1847, had per- 
mitted agreements ; but he had provided 
that any agreements entered into which, 
in the opinion of the arbitrators, were 
illusory or contrary to the spirit of the 
Act, should be invalid. It was highly 
objectionable to compel a tenant to resort 
to a Court of Law upon such a point, 
He (Mr. James Howard) believed there 
were 20 ways in which the proverbial 
coach-and-four might be driven through 
the clause. For instance, suppose a 
tenant applied for the offer of a farm, 
the rent of which was 30s. per acre, the 
landlord might say—‘‘I do not want 
to be bothered about compensation; 
if you will forego your claim for im- 
provements you shall have the land 
at 25s. an acre.” If an agreement 
were entered into on this basis, would 
not that contract the landlord and 
tenant out of the Act? And if that 
could be done in one case it could be 
done in many others. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for West 
Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley Hill) had 
dealt with these private agreements in 
an effectual way. He had provided that 
they should be equivalent; and, to test 
whether they were bond fide, the tenant 
could claim under the Act, or under the 
agreement. A good deal had been said 
the other day by the Prime Minister 
about a certain clock being always be- 
hind time; but it seemed to him (Mr. 
James Howard) that, on this occasion, 
the Government clock was not only 
behind the clock of tke Oonserva- 
tive Member for West Staffordshire, 
but 36 years behind the clock of Mr. 
Pusey’s time. The truth was that the 
clause, in respect of the improvements 
of the third class, was practically per- 
missive; and that was why the Tory 
Party were so ready to accept the Bill. 
Judging by the alacrity of the land- 
owners to contract themselves out of the 
Act of 1875, he did not share the san- 
guine views expressed at Canterbury 
last Saturday by Lord Brabourne as to 
the provisions of the Bill being cheer- 
fully acquiesced in by owners. The 
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Prime Minister had said to the Farmers’ 
Alliance deputation— 

‘¢ With regard to the principle for which you 
contend, the principle that effective protection 
ought to be given to the improvement made by 
the farmer, upon that I cannot entertain the 
smallest doubt whatever.”’ 


He (Mr. James Howard) contended that 
the Bill did not give any effective pro- 
tection, and that it would fail in its ob- 
ject. Having dealt with the five heads, 
he would. turn to the omissions of the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works had pointed 
out that the measure did improve the 
position of the sitting tenant; but the 
question was—Did it place him in the 

sition to which he was in common 
justice entitled? The hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire said that, as the Lin- 
colnshire OCustom had sufficiently pro- 
tected the sitting tenant against a rise 
of rent upon his own improvements, this 
Bill would be sufficient. Upon that 
point he (Mr. James Howard) would 
quote a letter he had received from a 
Lincolnshire farmer of the greatest ex- 
perience, a man whom the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire would admit to be 
a man whose opinions were respected 
throughout the county—he alluded to 
Mr. Frank Sowerby, of Aylesby. Mr. 
Sowerby had written the day before the 
Bill was introduced, and could not, 
therefore, have known what it con- 
tained. He said— 


“T hope thet amongst you you will get a 
thoroughly good Tenant Right Bill passed this 
Session; but I do not think any Bill could be 
called a good one which did not secure the sit- 
ting tenant against a rise of rent upon his own 
improvements, which, in many cases, have been 
sadly taken advantage of.’’ 


And Mr. Sowerby is an impartial autho- 
rity, because he adds that, in his own 
case, he has not much reason to find 
fault on that score; and he would 
rather take the opinion of Mr. Sowerby 
upon so practical a question than that 
of the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 


shire (Mr. Chaplin). The Bill left the 


question of compensation contingent 
altogether upon the tenant quitting his 
farm. He (Mr. James Howard) would 
inquire—What were the arguments for 
the introduction of such a Bill? Was 
it justice between one class and another? 
He did not think the necessity for the 
Bill could be supported by such a 
claim, although he thought it could upon 
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higher ground. No one was satisfied 
with the present condition of agricul- 
ture, nor with the amount of produce 
raised from the soil. Our herds and 
flocks were diminishing year by year; 
the price of meat was steadily advancing, 
until it had become a question of great 
national concern ; and he believed it was 
mainly attributable to the want of 
security for the capital of the farmer, 
and the instability of his tenure. On 
what ground did the Duke of Richmond 
base the Agricultural Holdings Act ? He 
had said that the object was to increase 
the food-producing power of the country 
—that unless the tenant had greater 
security for his capital it could not be 
expected that the resources of the soil 
could be increased to any great extent. 
That was a practical view of the sub- 
ject, and it was the same as that taken 
by Mr. Pusey in 1847, the Preamble of 
whose Bill ran as follows :— 

“ Whereas it is expedient for the better se- 
curity of Farmersin the Improvement of Land, 
and for the consequent increase of Produce 
therefrom, as well as of Employment for Farm 
Labourers, to enlarge and extend the custom of 
Agricultural Tenant Right in accordance with 
the modern advancement of Husbandry.” 


Both were right. The only justification 
for invoking the aid of the Legislature 
in settling the relations of landlord and 
tenant was the public interest ; and he 
believed that, if the landowners of Mr. 
Pusey’s day had permitted his simple 
and just Bill to pass, the national wealth 
would have been increased by hundreds 
of millions, that the recent agricultural 
depression would have been far less, and 
that the House would not now have been 
sitting upon a Tenants’ Compensation 
Bill. Surely, if the State were justified 
in legislating for the smaller class of 
outgoing tenants, it was justified in 
legislating for the larger and more use- 
ful class of sitting tenants. The country, 
he was sure, agreed with what Sir 
James Caird had written in Zhe Times 
upon this subject. He said— 

“Unless the interests of the sitting tenants, 
who are the real backbone of British agricul- 
ture, are equally recognized and dealt with, it 
will fail to give that security which would pro- 
mote good farming and justify legislative inter- 
near: with the contracts of landlord and 


Sir James Caird had the character of being 
a safe and sound man; at all events, he 
did not belong to the so-called revolu- 
tionary band, the Farmers’Alliance. The 
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conviction he had expressed had taken a 
deep hold of the minds of the farmers, 
and it was growing strongerand stronger, 
which he (Mr. James Howard) had found 
at the numerous agricultural meetings 
which he had addressed. One of the 
main causes of the failure of the Irish 
Land Act of 1870 was that, although it 
secured compensation, it did not secure 
tenants against a rise of rent upon their 
own improvements. The true solution 
of the difficulty, in his opinion—and 
that opinion was shared by the majority 
of the members of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance—was, that the tenant who had im- 
proved his holding should have a power 
of appeal against his rent being raised 
upon his own improvements ; and to show 
the necessity for such security he would 
read, with the permission of the House, 
one or two letters. The first was from 
Sussex, which was as follows: — 

‘*When I entered my present occupation, 

leases were not granted on the estate. In 
1852, a circular was issued by my landlord’s 
agent, in which the tenants were assured that 
they had no reason to anticipate a desire on the 
part of the landlord to originate frequent 
changes of rent. Thus assured, I expended 
several thousand pounds in under-draining and 
other improvements in 1857, and in 1867 I 
received notice to quit; and the best terms that 
I could obtain was an increase of 25 per cent on 
one farm, 28 per cent on another, and 150 per 
cent on the third.” 
That was on the estate of a Liberal 
Peer. ‘Take another case, which was in 
the county of Kent. An uncle, who 
was getting into years, asked his nephew 
to succeed him in the tenancy of a farm. 
He assured him that he might do as he 
liked with the land; that neither the 
landlord nor the agent ever came near. 
He entered upon it, planted hops and 
fruit, constructed a hop-kiln and other 
farm buildings; the upshot was that 
he had to submit, within a few years, to 
two rises of rent amounting together to 
80 per cent. The farm was subsequently 
sold, and he had to quit. He had noclaim 
for the improvements he had effected ; 
but the new owner put in a claim for 
dilapidations of the very buildings which 
he had put up at his own sole expense. 
He (Mr. James Howard) had had well- 
nigh a bushel of letters on this subject ; 
but he would not weary the House with 
reading more than one other, and that 
was from a Scotch tenant farmer, who 
was a Member of the Royal Commission. 
Mr. John Clay wrote to him, on the 
20th of April last, as follows :— 
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“T see your letter in The Daily News of 
to-day. If the progress of agriculture is to be 
kept going, security to tenants must be given 
infull. Without that honest and just principle 
is carried out by law, both capital and tenant 
farmers will and seek investment and re. 
ward for industry in some other land. I know 
there is a difficulty in getting the rent-raisi 
process on tenants’ improvements put an aa 
to. I do not know a farm that has been improved 
for the past generation that the landlord has 
not pocketed hundreds, and in many cases thou. 
sands of pounds by increased rental, without 
his contributing one shilling to warrant that 
increased rent which he puts upon his old 
tenant. In Scotland the confiscation of tenants’ 
capital has been worse than it ever was in Ire. 
land, and that is bad enough. It is a crying 
sy and must be remsotied in some way or 
other.”’ 


Another Scotch farmer, of 40 years’ ex- 
perience, wrote thus— 

“There is an old Scotch proverb that looks 
untrue, but which I find, from my knowledge 
of farming for 40 years, is true in nine cases 
out of ten. It is— 

‘ Let alone, and you sit ;- 
Improve, and you flit!’”’ 


If they were going to legislate, they 
ought to do so in such a way as to render 
injustice to so important a class of the 
community as the tenant farmers impos- 
sible. The tenant farmers of the King- 
dom were essential to its welfare, and 
no other country in the world could 
boast of such a class. Give the im- 
proving tenant a power of appeal, and 
it would act as a check upon a class con- 
taining some arbitrary members, the land 
agents, who would consider twice before 
doing many of the acts which they now 
did, if they knew that their conduct 
would be made public, and the fair fame 
of their employers jeopardized. One 
other great advantage of such a power 
of appeal would be, that it would lift the 
improving tenant to a higher platform 
than the slovenly and standstill; and, 
seeing that the improving tenants were 
lifted on to this higher platform, it 
would be an incentive to others to strive 
to gain it. He maintained that the pro- 
perty ofthe tenant, whether quitting or 
sitting, should be held as sacred as the 
possessory rights of the landlord himself. 
Lord Carlingford, in ‘‘ another place,” 
had proved, from Mr. Stuart Mill, that the 
right of the tenant in his improvements 
rested precisely upon the same basis as 
the possessory rights of the landlord, and 
it was a Conservative view to recognize 
those rights. There were men prepared 
with violent remedies for the settlement 
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of what was popularly called the Land 
Question. He (Mr. James Howard) had 
never joined or given any countenance 
to these visionary or violent measures. 
He maintained that the most effectual 
and the safest plan was to make the 
best of our existing system. The Eng- 
lish land system of landlord and tenant 
was the growth of centuries, and men of 
experience and observation knew that 
to change the conditions under which 
the agriculture of a country was carried 
on could only be brought about by slow, 
very slow, degrees. It was, therefore, 
far more statesmanlike to endeavour to 
make the best of the system which pre- 
vailed, than to seek to uproot it. He 
believed that the present Bill was not 
the best way. Lord Granville, in 1875, 
upon the second reading of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, in ‘‘ another place,” 
said— 

“T do not know whether your Lordships have 
ever observed in the streets little boys carrying 
bunches of small balloons....... They are 
very fine to look at, and their lightness makes 
them float easily; but when you come to exa- 
mine them closely, you will find they have ab- 
solutely nothing in them.” —(3 Hansard, [223] 
958.) 

He then went on to describe the cha- 
racter of Bills introduced by the Go- 
vernment, remarking— 

“They deal with interesting subjects, they 
have very attractive titles; and when you exa- 
mine them, either they have nothing at all in 
them, or they contain clauses by which no one 
need be bound.”’ 


He further added— 

“This description, I think, applies to the 
present Bill... ... Without compulsion it is 
impossible for the Bill to have any effect.’’— 
(Ibid. 958-9.) 


That description of Lord Granville’s 
would be almost as appropriate if ap- 
plied to the Bill of the Government 
of which he was a Member. He (Mr. 
James Howard) believed the measure 
would fail, and would not accomplish the 
object it had in view. It was upon that 
ground that he had assumed a hostile 
attitude towards it; but, acting upon 
the opinions of hon. Members around 
him, he had come to the determination 
not to move the Amendment which stood 
on the Paper in his name, but to wait 
and see what shape the Bill would take 
before it came to a third reading. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, that, so far as 
he could ascertain, the general feeling 
with which tenants regarded this Bill 
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‘was by no means unsatisfactory. Sub- 
ject to amendment in details in Com- 
mittee, it was as fair as they could ex- 
pect. He believed that nearly every 
practical farmer had come to the con- 
clusion that the ancient customs—some 
of them of feudal origin—by which 
farming was now regulated were not 
adapted to meet the requirements of 
modern farming. Therefore, on that 
ground, tenants were agreed that a Bill 
for revising the old customs was entitled 
to their cordial support. For his part, 
he should have been glad if the Govern- 
ment had consolidated the various Acts 
which affected agriculture into one Bill. 
Nothing was more confusing than to 
have to refer to two or three Acts to 
know what the law was. There would 
be in future Pusey’s Landlord and 
Tenant Act, the late Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, and the present Bill. With re- 
gard to the matter of buildings, the Bill 
appeared to be very harmless for land- 
lords who were liable to pay for little or 
nothing but what they had consented to. 
At the same time the Bill would have 
its effect in showing what ought to be 
done. As respected incaeing tenants, 
who were affected more than landlords, 
he had great doubt whether the action 
of the Bill would ultimately be so bene- 
ficial as seemed to be supposed. Land- 
lords, as a rule, were not now exacting 
to outgoing tenants, generally acting on 
the principle of ‘‘ depart in peace.” But 
if stricter rules were applied to them, 
they would probably act more on com- 
mercial principles than at present. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. BIDDELL, resuming, said, that 
the Bill was somewhat inconsistent on 
some points, for it was retrospective in 
small matters and not in large. He 
trusted that that anomaly would dis- 
appear. The hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplain) had expressed 
the opinion that when an outguing tenant 
had been adequately recouped for his 
outlay he should have no further de- 
mand. He agreed that they ought not 
to go too far in that direction. As re- 
garded drainage, he was inclined to agree 
with the hon. Member for Bedfordshire 
(Mr. J. Howard) that a tenant ought to 
have an opportunity of draining his 
land. There was good security in the 
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Bill against tenants doing unnecessary 
drainage. He could not agree with the 
5th clause of the Bill, by which, if a 
landlord agreed with a tenant as to the 
value of his improvements, and if that 
agreement was not fair and reasonable, 
it should not be acted upon, but the 
tenant should be at liberty to fall back 
upon the Act. In his opinion, tenants, in 
such acase, could be trusted perfectly well 
to look after themselves and to protect 
their own interests in future agreements. 
With regard to notice to quit, he thought 
it ought to be extended 12 months in 
leases as well as in agreements. The 
question of increased rents from tenants’ 
improvements was one of great difficulty. 
It must be remembered that the land- 
lord had as great an interest against 
dropping the rent as the tenant against 
raising it. Therefore, if the one was to 
be secured against alteration of rent, so 
must the other. Then, in many cases a 
tenant took a farm that was thoroughly 
out of condition. He should like to see 
some arrangement by which the landlord 
could not take advantage of the im- 
proved condition of the farm unless 
the tenant had been compensated by 
a previous low hire. A tenant ought 
to be able to build whether the land- 
lord consented or not, and to remove 
the buildings at the end of the tenancy 
if the landlord would not take them. If 
the Government did not meet this point, 
he would move Amendments for the 
purpose. As to the whole Bill, as its 
faults of omission and commission were 
not of great magnitude, he did not see 
why the House should not go into Com- 
mittee upon it. He hoped they would 
do so, and not make the Bill a Party 
question. The interests of both classes, 
landlords and tenants, should be con- 
sidered, and not the interests of one 
class only. With regard to the Law of 
Distress, he thought two years’ notice 
would be beneficia] both to landlord and 
tenant, though he did not think it would 
be equitable to the general public. He 
hoped, however, that the House would 
not be induced to do away with the one 
year. He concluded by saying that the 
Bill would receive his hearty support. 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
hoped that he might be excused, as one 
not representing an agricultural com- 
munity, for taking part in this debate 
on the ground that this was a subject in 
which he had always taken a consider- 
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able interest, and also because the in 
terests of agriculture were not confined 
to a class but to the whole nation. The 
House entertained this Bill not solely as 
@ question between landlord and tenant, 
but because the interests of the people 
were deeply concerned in giving to every 
tenant every reasonable guarantee in 
order to secure the utmost prosperity. 
He was one who had always entertained 
a strong hope that by simplicity in the 
mode of transfer and tenure of land 
agriculture would be placed in a better 
position. It appeared to him, in spite of 
all that had been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard), 
that no law could be devised by this or 
any other Parliament that could make 
the tenant absolutely secure in his hold- 
ing. Everything showed that the only 
way to absolute security was by owner- 
ship, and he found nothing in the ante- 
cedents of English tenants to induce the 
House to give the tenant any of the attri- 
butes of ownership. He would not bea 
party to any attempt to stereotype the 
existing distribution of land between 
landlord and tenant. He had always 
opposed forcing any particular system 
of land ownership or occupancy on this 
or any other country, as he desired as 
much freedom for the land as we could 
have. But as between landlord and 
tenant, it was necessary that we should 
have a just law for compensation for 
tenants’ improvements. They should be 
careful not to import into that anything 
that would impede the transfer of pro- 
rietorship in regard to agricultural 
and. The sitting tenant was the pri- 
mary subject of regard ; but it must be 
admitted that he might make an outlay 
upon his farm which they could not 
secure to him, and which ought not to 
be secured. Tenant farmers might en- 
gage in experiments in regard to agri- 
culture, and if they did not result in 
useful improvement it would not be just 
that the expense should be charged on 
the landlord. He agreed very much 
with what had been said in regard to 
drainage, and thought that when the 
Bill was considered in Committee it 
would be found desirable that tenants 
should have large power given to them 
as to the execution of drainage works. 
If hon. Members would take the trouble 
to read the Preambles of the several 
Bills introduced for the promotion of 
land drainage, they would be of opinion 
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that it was the duty of the House to en- 
courage that much-neglected work. But, 
at the same time, the landlord ought to 
be protected against having to pay for 
improvements which in no way added to 
the letting value of the farm. With regard 
to the erection of buildings, there was 
nothing in the Bill to prevent a tenant 
erecting as many as he liked without the 
consent of his landlord, subject to the 
condition that he might not be able to 
claim compensation for them, and that 
such buildings were removable without 
damage to the freehold. If the Bill was 
passed on the lines on which it was drawn, 
one of its probable results would be to 
promote the acceptance of agricultural 
leases by tenant farmers. Under present 
circumstances tenant farmers fought shy 
of such leases, because they looked at 
the period at which they would expire 
as the period at which their rents would 
be raised. But if the tenant farmer ap- 
proached that time with the certainty 
that he would receive compensation for 
his unexhausted improvements, he would 
much more frequently than at present 
desire to have a lease granted him. The 
Bill should be amended so that the 
sitting tenant might feel that upon the 
determination of a tenancy he was in 
a position to obtain compensation, al- 
though he might not quit the holding. 
He did not argue that that would make 
very material difference, or that the ten- 
ant would frequently make a claim on 
his landlord for that compensation. 
The compensation would be discharged 
ultimately by an allowance of rent in 
most cases; but he believed it would 
strengthen the position of the sitting 
tenant, and would be agreeable to the 
tenants throughout the country; and 
the Government would find the Amend- 
ment to their interest and advantage to 
adopt. He certainly could not agree 
with Sir James Caird or anyone else 
who said there was nothing in the Bill 
of advantage to the sitting tenants. It 
would be a very great advantage to 
them to be able to claim compensation 
for their unexhausted improvements. 
More than that, it was plain that if a 
tenant accepted a lease, and the terms 
of it were such that they did not give him 
fair and reasonable compensation for his 
unexhausted improvements under the 
3rd part of the Schedule, it would to 
that extent be void. To revert for a mo- 
ment to the granting of leases, it should 
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be remembered that two great authorities 
had spoken in favour of them. Adam 
Smith had said that it was against all 
reason and probability to suppose that a 
yearly tenant would improve the soil. 
And the late Mr. George Hope, writing 
in the interest of the Scotch farmers to 
The Times, said that what he desired to 
see was that the Lincolnshire custom 
should be adopted in Scotland, together 
with the Scottish system of leases. Mr. 
Hope believed the effect would be to add 
a third to all the crops of the Kingdom. 
The Bill went, in fact, very far towards 
the realization of that desire on the part 
of Mr. Hope, and it would therefore 
turn out probably to be one of the most 
useful measures which had ever been 
panos certainly in the life of this Par- 
iament. It was to be regretted that it 
did not make a more bold attempt to 
consolidate the law as to agricultural 
improvements. It would have been a 
great advantage certainly to the lay 
element if the Bill had incorporated in 
one Statute all the Acts of Parliament 
which were extant upon this important 
subject. He could see no advantage in 
the retention of the 2nd clause. There 
were thousands of farmers throughout 
the country who had executed im- 
provements before the passing of the 
Act, and who might be put in a worse 
position by the clause. He should cer- 
tainly advocate the omission of this 
clause which prohibited compensation 
for improvements carried out before the 
passing of the Act, partly because the 
other clauses appeared to give quite 
sufficient security to the landlord. It 
was plain that the object of the House 
in promoting a measure of this sort was 
to promote a better cultivation of the 
soil. They should keep clear of every- 
thing like joint ownership, and he did 
not wish anything put into the Bill 
which would carry the country one step 
nearer that position, as he felt sure its 
effect would not be to increase the eco- 
nomic production of the soil. Being in 
favour of a reform in the laws of the 
ownership and transfer of land, he was 
not anxious to change the position of 
the tenant. There could be no doubt 
that the capital employed in the im- 
provement of the soil bad mainly come 
from landlords, and it was to the in- 
terest of the country to encourage the 
landowner to spend his money by givin 
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distress for rent, he should prefer to see 
it totally abolished ; and as to the clause 
dealing with notices to quit, he believed 
it would prove quite illusory. It was 
because he believed that the Bill was an 
honest and useful effort to deal with this 
subject, which was one of very great im- 
portance, and because he believed, fur- 
ther, that it was a measure which, so far 
as it required amendment, could and 
would be amended, that he supported it, 
and that he rejoiced that there was no 
disposition to divide against the second 
reading. 

Mr. PELL, who was indistinctly heard, 
was understood to say that the measure 
was one that commended itself to the 
good opinion of the House, with some 
rare exceptions below the Ministerial 
Gangway. The opinions of those hon. 
Members had been dealt with severely 
from the Conservative Benches, and very 
severely from the Government Benches. 
He thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had said nothing more in his 
admirable speech than the merits of the 
case had deserved. He was glad that 
Her Majesty’s Government had not 
adopted any of the views put forward 
in the Bill drafted by the Farmers’ 
Alliance. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Reading had made a 
statement that the Act of 1875 had not 
been generally adopted; but that was 
impossible to prove. He would like to 
ask the right hon. Gentieman whether 
or no, since he had had the direction of 
the affairs of the Crown lands, he had 
continued to contract tenants out of that 
Act? That would be a little practical 
illustration of how the right hon. Gen- 
tleman viewed the application of that 
Act. The very Bill of 31 clauses they 
were now discussing had boiled down 
the whole of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act of 60 clauses, with the exception of 
12, and the preliminary clauses. Strike 
out these, and they had the whole of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875. He 
thought it was a direct compliment to 
the Conservative Government that time 
should have proved how extremely well 
that Act had worked. With the object 
of concluding the debate that night, he 
thought if there were any improvements 
to be made in the Bill they should be 
made in Committee. He deprecated 
wasting any time over the crotchets 
which had been ventilated respecting 
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what were called sitting tenants, whose 
case was amere chimera. If the sitting 
tenant wanted a new arrangement, he 
had only to give notice to his landlord. 
Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
believed that this Bill was a genuine 
and sincere development of the Act 
passed in 1875. That measure gave a 
promise to the ear, but broke it to the 
hope. He thought that the evidence as 
to how far the Act of 1875 assisted or 
developed the agricultural interest was 
to be judged from two facts, The first 
was that the anger and dissatisfaction 
of the Farmers’ Alliance had been espe- 
cially developed since the passing of the 
Act; and the second was that there had, 
since the passing of the Act, been an exhi- 
bition of agricultural distress, to which it 
was easy, as far the causes went, to find 
parallels in agricultural history, though 
the results were more serious and last- 
ing than any he had read of before, which 
seemed to him to imply that the Act had 
not done any good, but that by develop- 
ing hopes which had not been satisfied 
it had done a great deal of farm. At the 
beginning of the debate his hon. and 
gallant Friend opposite (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) spoke about the purposes of 
the Government, and wished to extract 
from the Prime Minister a pledge that 
no future developments would be made 
of the principle embodied in this Bill; 
but in the nature of things it was impos- 
sible to give a pledge as to what popular 
opinion would be inthefuture. The ques- 
tion that would come before the public of 
this country hereafter would be how to 
discover some permanent modus vivends 
under which landlords and tenants would 
have the whole stimulus of development 
and the whole sense of property. Mr. 
Auberon Herbert had been spoken of as 
a Revolutionary Radical. In pointof fact, 
that gentleman wasarevolving politician, 
for at one time he was a Radical and at 
another time a Tory. Consequently his 
opinions did not bear very much upon 
this subject. He reminded him of one 
of those stars which revolved about 
once in seven years; in his perigee 
he was a Liberal, in his apogee a Re- 
actionary. One of the earliest writers 
on agriculture stated the feeling which 
prevailed in regard to occupiers in his 
time, and which, indeed, likewise pre- 
vailed now. He was referring to a writer 
of the Reign of Henry VIII. [Laugh- 
ter.] He was aware that historical allu- 
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sions were received with great impa- 
tience in that House ; but we were what 
we now were by what we had been. 
Fitzherbert, one of the most eminent 
writers and jurists of that age, said the 
tenants were doubtful of their landlords, 
because they feared that if they made 
their holdings much better they would 
either be put out or else have to pay a 
great fine. If his opinion as an econo- 
mist were asked, he confessed he could 
see no reason why we should interfere 
with the relations between landlord and 
tenant any more than we did with the re- 
lations between producer and consumer. 
But both sides of the House agreed that a 
change in the direction of this Bill was 
necessary, in order to give a chance to 
good husbandry in the future. Further, 
he denied thatithe Law of Distress was 
beneficial to tenants. It injured their 
credit, and thereby induced their cre- 
ditors to bring undue pressure to bear 
upon them, and sometimes insured their 
ruin. This was illustrated by the fact, 
of which he was assured by a banker, 
lately a Member of this House, that the 
cause of agricultural distress was mainly 
to be found in the action of the country 
bankers, who secured themselves, when 
they found that tenant farmers were 
greatly indebted to their landlords, by 
calling in the advances they had made 
them. Besides, the farmers were igno- 
rant, servile, and timid, and needed the 
protection with which other classes 
could dispense. They did not like a 
lease, because they did not understand 
the legal jargon of a lease, and were 
afraid they would be compromised by it. 
[ Dissent. | Hon. Members dissented from 
his statements; but he would illustrate 
what he said from an anecdote for which 
he could vouch. He remembered some 
time ago hearing of a very distinguished 
younger member of the aristocracy who 
was a candidate for a seat in Parliament 
for a Midland town. He was the victim 
of the last phrase, and a mischievous 
phrase, of the late Mr. Mill—namely, the 
‘‘ unearned increment ’’—which had got 
into the heads of people at that time, and 
talked so continuously of the necessity 
of securing the ‘‘ unearned increment,” 
that, at last, a large body of people deter- 
mined to vote forhim. On being asked 
their reasons, they said they would vote 
for the man who was going to give them 
‘* free manures.’”’? However, both Parties 
in the House had come to the conclusion 
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that it was necessary to take action ; and, 
on the whole, the Bill was an honest and 
thorough attempt to carry a questionable 
theoretical principle to a practical result. 
At the same time, he hoped that the im- 
portant question of silos would receive 
favourable consideration from the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, who 
was also the new Minister of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT®*: Sir, I 
quite approve of the principle of this 
Bill—namely, that the measure of com- 
pensation should be the value of the 
improvements to the incoming tenant. 
Justice, however, requires that the com- 
pensation should not exceed the money 
actually expended; what goes beyond 
that is the value for which rent is paid, 
That principle was laid down by the 
Committee of your House last year, of 
which I had the honour of being a Mem- 
ber, and of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissionerof Works 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was the Chairman. 
Sir, I agree in the necessity for classifi- 
cation; but I cannot help thinking the 
2nd Schedule somewhat fanciful. 1 hold 
that, where drainage is required, the 
drainage should be done by the land- 
lord ; I do not think that which requires 
drainage is fit to be left without it. That 
is a very different matter, however, from 
giving the tenant power to compel the 
landlord to drain all lands, whether they 
require it or not. Thelandlord must be 
the judge of this, with an appeal, if he 
should think right, tothe Land Commis- 
sioners. I shall, therefore, propose to 
add some words at the end of Clause 4, 
to carry out those views. Well, next we 
come to the question of sets-off to bene- 
fits to tenants, and here we enter upon 
a very difficult matter—namely, com- 
pensation for manures. Sir, the real fact 
is, that, in light lands, the treading in 
of green crops is of more value than 
any compensation that could be given 
for taking them away. Besides these 
circumstances, I should like a provision 
inserted in the Bill that these crops may 
not be sold off the land, after notice to 
quit has been given on either side, with- 
out leave from the landlord. Then, Sir, 
at the end of Clause 6, I cannot for the 
life of me understand why, in a 21 years’ 
tenancy, we will say, waste or breach is 
to be permitted for 17 years. And now, 
as to the Law of Distraint, that I con- 
sider to be more of a tenant’s question 
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than a landlord’s. It is rarely used by 
landlords, excepting in the direction of 
giving credit to small tenants. It isthe 
small tenants who will be losers by it, a 
circumstance I cannot help regretting. 
Sir, I am willing to accept this Bill, as 
offering a fair arrangement between 
landlord and tenant. I will go further, 
I will thank the Government for it. But, 
Sir, my thanks must be limited to the 
proportion of backbone which the Go- 
vernment shows in Committee, in respect 
to retaining the principles of the Bill as 
it is now presented to us, and to the re- 
sistance which it offers to Amendments 
of an extreme nature. Sir, there is 
amongst us, in this House, a class of 
Philosophers, such as in old times would 
have been called Epicureans. Now, of 
that school the celebrated Cyril Jackson 
used to say, that if their premises had 
been correct, their conclusions would have 
been magnificent. Sir, here, I am afraid, 
the magnificence is entirely wanting; I 
think it is the hon. Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Collings) who has a Motion down 
on the Paper, the object of which is to 
increase the productiveness of land. 
Well, to increase the productiveness of 
land, of course, capital isrequired. And 
what is the method proposed by the hon. 
Member? Why, to make the land over 
to agricultural labourers and to tenant 
farmers. In respect to the agricultural 
labourers, the experiment has been tried 
over and over again. I think, Sir, you 
have tried it yourself. In my neigh- 
bouring county (Buckinghamshire) the 
experiment was tried by Fergus O’Con- 
nor. The result has always been the 
same. In good seasons, the occupier 
manages to scrape on, in independent 
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' indigence ; in bad seasons, he is ruined ; 


and he ruins the land, for he has nothing 
to put into it. He manages to fight with 
starvation for a longer ora shorter time; 
but, in the end, he is forced to part with 
the land to those who can afford the 
luxury. With all my very heart I wish 
that the agricultural labourer should 
oceupy as much land as is compatible 
with due attention to his regular work, 
and then, with a certainty of mainte- 
nance from his hired labour, he would 
see the luxury of being able to grow 

is own potatoes, his vegetables, his pigs ; 
and I should like to add, common rights 
for acow. Then, as to the tenant far- 
mer, I should be glad to see him the 
possessor of land, if it only suits his 
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book—but how does the matter stand ? 
A tenant farmer requires all his capital 
to work the land he occupies, if it is 
to make him any return for the labour 
he expends upon it. If he uses up that 
capital in buying land, or in paying for 
the imaginary advantages of tenant 
right, then there will be an inadequate 
capital left to him for working his land. 
On the other hand, if there is someone 
at his back, to supply the capital re- 
quired for buildings, for repairs, for 
drainage, to let him the farm at a fair 
rent, and to meet him generously in bad 
times, then he will be free to cultivate 
the land to the greatest advantage, and 
to leave the land, if it does not answer 
his purpose. The tenant should most 
certainly be assured in respect to any- 
thing he may leave in the soil for the 
benefit of his successor. Whilst he is 
a sitting tenant, he reaps the benefit of 
it himself. No landlord in his senses 
would wish to disturb a sitting tenant, if 
he is a good one, either by an unjust 
rise of rent, or in any other way. Sir, 
I am convinced that the majority of 
tenants prefer this sort of tenure to 
being tied up to land which they have 
not capital to work. I have known in- 
stances of tenants, who after they had 
inherited land, went to their landlords 
and asked them to buy the land, and to 
to give them a lease of it. As a matter 
of fact, the English landlord, as a rule, 
deals very fairly with his tenant. If 
protection is required by a general mea- 
sure against exceptional cases of unfair- 
ness, 1 would give such a measure my 
hearty support. For this reason, I am 
prepared to support this Bill. Sir, in- 
calculable mischief is often done by our 
Epicurean Philosophers with their insuffi- 
cient knowledge. It is through them 
that well-meaning reformers defeat their 
own objects; and it is through them 
that reasonable progress is frequently 
thrown back for an indefinite period. I 
do hope the Government is not going to 
give way to these clap-trap Philosophers. 
I hope they are going to set themselves 
to pass a possible, a practicable, and a 
useful measure. And now, Sir, before 
I sit down, and whilst I am on agricul- 
tural affairs, I must remind the Prime 
Minister, that there are other things 
nearer to the farmer’s heart even than 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill—I allude 
to the matter of Local Taxation; and 


under this head I should like to include 
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the maintenance of main roads, of in- 
door poor, of lunatics, the matter of 
Education, and I must not omit the very 
important point of the protection of our 
flocks and herds from the import amongst 
them of foreign disease. We have re- 
ceived some little kindness from the Go- 
vernment, in the matter of highway 
maintenance; but I am sorry to see a 
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falling off this Session even in that mat- 
ter. ut, Sir, there is a great deal be- 
hind that. I dare say the Prime Minis- 


ter may consider it the mark of a feeble 
intellect to care about such trivial matters 
as these; but to us, Sir, these trivial 
matters are of the highest importance, 
and I must try to remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that we have the majority of 
the nation on our side, and it is for 
that majority that he will have to legis- 
late. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he must congra- 
tulate the Government on the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, the principles of which he 
approved. He believed the measure was 
an honest attempt to deal with a compli- 
cated question in a thoroughly practical 
manner. With respect to some of the 
observations that had been made in the 
course of the debate, he would remark 
that he did not at all believe in the ex- 
istence of the sitting tenant in the sense 
it had been used. LEither a tenant was 
an existing tenant, in which case his 
rent could not be raised without his 
consent ; or his tenancy had been deter- 
mined, in which case he would obtain 
all the advantages of the Bill. The 
words ‘‘sitting tenant,’”’ as advocated 
by the Alliance, simply meant judicial 
rents and fixity of tenure. There was 
no greater fallacy on this question than 
the statement that improvements had 
been made, on the whole, by the ten- 
ants. The great majority had been 
made by the landlords, and whatever 
Bill passed the great majority would 
continue to be made by the landlords, 
because it was far better that the tenant 
should devote what money he had to the 
cultivation of the land. It was certainly 
not an advantage to a tenant to borrow 
money from a bank, and he thought 
that banks had been the cause of a 
i deal of the failures of the last 

ew years. It was still worse that the 
landlord should borrow money from 
his tenant to make improvements; and 
he hoped the tenants would be pro- 
tected by the Bill from incapable land- 
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lords, while no encouragement would be 
given to landlords to leave the tenants 
to make necessary improvements, be- 
cause, if there was any clause in the Bill 
which would tend to throw the makin 
of improvements on tenants, it woul 
drive away from agriculture itself that 
capital which the landlords ought to sup- 
ply. The hon. Member for Bedfordshire 
(Mr. James Howard) spoke strongly with 
reference to the abolition of the Law of 
Distress, and said the Select Committee 
which sat last year was a Committee of 
landlords. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he did 
not allude to the Committee. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, the hon. Mem- 
ber asked how any tenant would like to 
be judged by a Committee of landlords 
—(Mr. James Howarp: No, no.}—and 
he understood him in saying this to 
refer to the Committee. That Commit- 
tee, however, went thoroughly into the 
question, and he knew many of the Mem- 
bers who went on it in favour of the abo- 
lition of the Law of Distress, and who, 
after hearing the evidence, changed their 
opinions. The hon. Member for Bed- 
fordshire said that all the witnesses of 
intelligence gave evidence in favour of 
the abolition of the Law—— 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD: Surely the 
hon. Member could not have heard what 
I said. I did not say what he states; 
but I said that all the witnesses of in- 
telligence stated that the Law of Distress 
operated in raising rent. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he could not 
see what object the hon. Member had in 
making the observation he did if it was 
not to show that the witnesses were in 
favour of the abolition of the law. But 
such was not the case, and the hon. 
Member referred to the evidence of 
several of the witnesses to prove this 
statement. He did not believe this was 
a landlords’ question at all. As a land- 
lord he would give up the Law of Dis- 
tress to-morrow, but it was the tenant 
farmers who wished to maintain it. In 
proof of that he would adduce the dis- 
cussion recently at the Farmers’ Club, 
where an amendment in favour of the 
abolition of the law obtained only 10 
votes out of 100 persons present; whilst 
at a meeting of the Chambers of Agri- 
culture on the following day. no motion 
in favour of the total abolition of the 
Law of Distress was even suggested, but 
an amendment was moved and carried 
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by a small majority of the farmers them- 
selves, to substitute two years for the 
limitation of one year proposed by the 
Government Bill. With regard to the 
landlords, he believed himself that they 
would be far better off without the Law 
of Distress, for then there would be no 
credit system. In respect to the Bill 
itself, it was drawn on the only principle 
on which any such Bill could be drawn— 
in the interest of both incoming and out- 
going tenants. Some persons were too 
much inclined to think that there was 
only one tenant—the outgoing tenant; 
but he ventured to say that the incoming 
tenant was as much to be considered as 
the outgoing tenant, and the farmers 
themselves were of this opinion. He 
believed the Bill would be taken by the 
farmers of England as a fair measure, 
and as one calculated to be of equal 
benefit to the two classes of tenants he 
had just mentioned. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he thorght 
that the commendation which had been 
bestowed upon this Bill was due to a 
desire generally entertained that a good 
tenant should not, when he left his hold- 
ing, be placed at the mercy of a bad 
landlord. But he was inclined to think 
that the Government, in aiming at the 
conciusions they had in view, had drawn 
the Bill in such a manner as to leave 
the good landlords at the mercy of the 
bad tenants. While there were ample 
provisions for compensation for improve- 
ments made by the tenant, there was 
not a sufficient set-off for the deteriora- 
tion of farms, which would be to the 
detriment of the landlord. He there- 
fore suggested to the Government the 
necessity of introducing some provision 
which would enable the landlord during 
the continuance of a tenancy to call on 
the tenant to make an assessment of 
damages which might have been done 
to the holding, so that the landlord 
might not find himself left out in the 
cold. The hon. Member for Bedfordshire 
(Mr. J. Howard) contended that the 
tenant should not only have the alterna- 
tive of receiving his capital back again 
if he went out, but should be allowed to 
remain on his farm without having his 
rent raised. This seemed to come very 
near fixing a fair rent. Then, with re- 
gard to the Law of Distress, which the 
hon. Member proposed to abolish, he 
wished to call the attention of the 
House to the reason given by the hon. 
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Member for that view, as it appeared in 
the evidence he gave before the Royal 
Commission. He there stated that it 
was of no use to limit the distress to one 
year without abolishing it altogether, as 
that did not do away with the injustice to 
the commercial classes. It was not, then, 
the tenant, but the commercial classes, 
the agricultural implement makers, and 
so on, whom it was desired to benefit. 
It appeared to him that such a proposal 
simply took money from one class in 
order to pay it to another, and was no- 
thing more than robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. With regard to the question of 
set-off, he wished the Government defi- 
nitely to say whether such an arrange- 
ment as had been suggested, whereby 
the landlord accepted a lower rent in 
lieu of the tenants’ right to compensa- 
tion, would be permitted under the Bill; 
because, if it was not, he did not see 
any chance of improvements being un- 
dertaken in cases where neither land- 
lord nor tenant had much money. He 
also wished to know whether it was pro- 
posed to limit the compensation to the 
outlay; and he hoped the landlord would 
be permitted to assess the deterioration, 
when necessary, before the end of the 
time. The questions of unexhausted 
manure and of drainage also required 
careful attention; and it was obvious 
that if the landlord was not permitted 
to drain his land by means of borrowed 
capital, except under stringent restric- 
tions, the tenant who undertook to 
drain his landlord’s land, whether he 
wished it or not, ought not to be al- 
lowed to do so except under the same 
restrictions. The Bill came before the 
House as a just settlement of the ten- 
ant’s claims, and, no doubt, the right 
hon. Gentleman who introduced it re- 
garded it as a juste milieu between the 
claims of both parties. He trusted that 
the Bill was to be regarded as final, and 
not merely as an instalment and incentive 
to fresh agitation, and that the Govern- 
ment would view with the greatest sus- 
picion any Amendments which might be 
proposed with the object of enlarging 
its scope. The extent to which they 
had gone in this Bill was the full extent 
to which they were justified in going by 
the present agricultural condition of the 
country and the desire expressed by the 
farmers; and by stopping there it might 
be possible to legislate in such a way as 
to secure compensation to the tenant for 
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his improvements without deteriorating 
the property of thelandlord. But if the 
Bill was simply to operate, as the hon. 
Member for Cornwall (Mr. Borlase) 
hinted, as an instalment, and as a van- 
tage ground for fresh agitation, the 
House would incur serious responsibility 
in passing it. He (Mr. Brodrick) was 
not at all sanguine that the Bill would 

eatly relieve the tenant farmers from 
the difficulties from which they suffered. 
What the farmers required was a degree 
of capital which could not be given to 
them by any legislation. 

CotoneL KINGSCOTE said, his feel- 
ing was that freedom of contract be- 
tween landlord and tenant was by far 
the best system. But it had been shown 
before the Royal Commission that there 
were black sheep among both landlords 
and tenants, and that there was a de- 
mand for a measure of this sort. He 
had looked carefully at all the Bills that 
had been produced on this subject, and 
he had no hesitation in pronouncing 
this to be by far the most equitable and 
most workable. There were some things 
in it that might be improved; but these 
could be better discussed in Committee. 
If the members of the Farmers’ Alliance 
knew what they were about they would 
accept this Bill; and he believed that 
99 per cent of the farmers of England 
would refuse to join in the opposition to 
it. He had the opportunity of hearing 
what farmers did say, and in the main 
it was—‘‘ Let us hear a little more 
about relief from local taxation, and 
never mind about tenancies.”” He trusted 
they would get the measure out of the 
way before the end of the Session, and 
that they would pass it not as an instal- 
ment, but as a final settlement of the 
question. If independent valuers were 
appointed under the Inclosure Commis- 
sion, they would do their work far better 
than it was done at present by the 
valuers representing respectively the 
landlords and the farmers. A good deal 
was said about unexhausted improve- 
ements; but the word ‘‘ improvements ” 
was a misnomer, for a man worked a 
farm in order to get out of it the.most 
that he could; and why should he ex- 
pect to obtain more than the value of 
what he had put in during the last one 
or two years? It was, therefore, quite 
right that the Bill did not go further 
back. He could not admit that the 
Schedules were open to the objection 
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that they were not minute enough. 
(Mr. Cuaptin said, he had suggested a 
voluntary alternative, which might be 
taken, or might be left.] He did not 
quite like the term ‘‘ voluntary alterna- 
tive.” With the allowances that had to 
be made for differences in localities and 
of seasons, it was impossible to lay 
down hard-and-fast lines. As to joint 
ownership, those who had read the 
Report of Mr. Jenkins, the Assistant 
Commissioner, on joint ownership in 
Denmark and Holland, would know 
that it was a failure in both those coun- 
tries. It was said that the sitting tenant 
ought to be recompenced for the im- 
provements he had made ; but the sitting 
tenant had been master of the situation 
for some time, and he was quite able to 
take care of himself—indeed, the con- 
tinuance of farms in the same family, 
and the readiness with which banks lent 
money, were two of the main reasons 
why farmers did not prosper. The farms 
passed to eldest sons, and the money made 
wasgiven toyounger children. The eldest 
son was left with nothing but the stock 
on the farm. As long as seasons were 
good he was all right; but when a bad 
season came there was no money to fall 
back upon, and it had to be borrowed 
from the bank. He would not detain 
the House further, but would only ex- 
press his satisfaction with the Bill, and 
his confident hope that it would benefit 
both landlord and tenant alike. 

Mr. DONALDSON - HUDSON said, 
he was not by any means a friend to the 
Bill, because he did not believe it would 
confer any benefit whatever on the agri- 
cultural interest. But he did not view 
it with disfavour, because he thought it 
would commit no injury on any of the 
classes engaged in agriculture. He was 
convinced it was only a step to something 
further. There had been an assurance 
from the Treasury Bench that this was 
to be a final Bill on the subject ; but, to 
show how opinions changed in a very 
few years, it was only necessary to call 
the attention of the House to the opinions 
expressed by hon. Members who sat 
opposite at the time when the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill of 1875 was intro- 
duced by Lord Beaconsfield. In the 
debates it was proposed by some hon. 
Members opposite that the provisions 
should be made compulsory. This was 
opposed by Lord Brabourne, and Lord 
Sherbrooke said the result would be to 
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raise rents, and the hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) said that 
80 long as rent was left an open question 
any legislation in that direction must 
fail. The noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Hartington), in his speech 
at that time, said— 


“T should have very great objection to see 
the provisions of this Bill become compulsory, 
or the provisions of any other Bill on the sub- 
ject made compulsory, because I believe this 
or any other Bill, if made compulsory, would 
limit in a most injurious manner the arrange- 
ments which ought to be made between land- 
lord and tenant.””—(3 Hansard, [225] 521.) 


Well, it could be seen how the opinion 
of the noble Marquess had changed in the 
interval, for it was to be presumed he 
was a supporter of the present Bill; and 
was it not reasonable to suppose, al- 
though the Government had given an 
assurance that this was not a step to 
something further, that pressure would 
be applied at a future time which would 
compel them to adopt some measure 
which would be of the nature of fixity of 
tenure, because, if there was any truth 
in the statement that to make such a 
measure compulsory would have a ten- 
dency to raise rents, it stood to reason 
that such an agitation would be set on 
foot and as great a pressure would be 
brought to bear on the then Government 
as had been brought to bear against the 
Government of the present time? But 
he wished to briefly allude to a few 
of the provisions of the Bill, some of 
which decidedly needed improvement. 
It seemed to be of very great importance 
that when notice was given by the land- 
lord to the tenant—notice requiring the 
tenant to supply an account of what 
he had expended—the tenant should at 
stated periods supply to him thorough 
accounts showing what he had spent 
on these improvements, and producing 
vouchers for the money he had expended 


in artificial manures or in feeding stuffs ;’ 


for it seemed to him very unreasonable 
that the landlord should be called upon 
—as he must be in certain cases—to 
actually give the tenant on leaving his 
holding a larger sum than the tenant 
had expended in these improvements. 
There was another point which seemed 
to him a great blot in the Bill, and that 
was with regard to drainage. He would 
very much prefer to see the 2nd part 
of the Schedule, that which dealt with 
drainage, included in the Ist, in order 
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that the consent of the landlord should 
be necessary to these very important 
works. But, failing that, if it should 
be decided that the tenant should have 
the power to execute the drainage works 
himself, provided the landlord did not 
execute them, it seemed to be a very un- 
reasonable thing that the landlord should 
be called upon to do this drainage at a 
sum not exceeding 5 per cent, and for this 
reason—hon. Members knew that drain- 
age did not last for ever, but for a period 
of from 20 to 30 years. Even the Drain- 
age Companies limited the years over 
which they spread the drainage to some- 
thing like 30 years; and he had known 
it to fail under 20 years. But, taking 
the period at 30 years, and allowing for 
the sinking fund to supply the capital to 
enable the parties to reconstruct the 
drainage when carried out, the sum of 
5 per cent would only return an interest 
of something like 2} percent. It seemed 
quite unreasonable to expect a landlord 
to invest money in improvements on 
which he would only get 24 per cent 
supposing they lasted 30 years, and 
under that if they only lasted 20 years. 
It was utterly unreasonable to compel 
him to expend his money upon such 
terms. The idea of many hon. Mem- 
bers opposite was that landlords, as a 
rule, were bad, that they dealt with 
their tenants in a very unjustifiable 
manner; but he thought it would be 
found on inquiry that landlords in far 
more instances than was supposed ac- 
tually gave as good provisions to the 
tenants as were given to them under this 
Bill, with the exception of allowing them 
to drain. But even when these com- 
pensations were given, he did not find on 
these estates that there was such a per- 
ceptible improvement. He knew an 
estate of 20,000 acres, which, as soon as 
the Act of 1875 was passed, was put 
under the provisions of that Act, and yet 
he did not find that this estate was more 
a Garden of Eden than other estates 
in the neighbourhood. He therefore 
wished that hon. Members would dis- 
possess themselves of the idea that as 
soon as this Bill came into operation the 
whole country would smile and become 
prosperous again. The Bill in itself 
was innocuous. He only hoped that care 
would be taken in Committee to prevent 
injustice to either of the classes whose 
interests ought to be consulted, the one 
quite as much as the other. 
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Mrz. DUCKHAM said, he had heard 
with great satisfaction the speeches from 
both sides approving this measure as a 
whole. The people had a right to expect 
that the best should be made of the soil; 
but he felt that until security for capital 
requisite to be invested in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil was obtained, they could 
never hope to see the land made to yield 
its full increase. The Bill now before 
the House was a fair and good one, and 
was a great improvement upon the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act of 1875. He 
thought that the several clauses of the 
Act to which it referred should be incor- 
porated into it, and that we should have 
one good and comprehensive Act which 
farmers could understand, and not an 
Act referring to the provisions of another. 
He also thought that the Act should be 
made the one Act under which all agri- 
cultural holdings were regulated, instead 
of part being held under the Act, part 
under custom of the country, and part 
under private contract; and that those 
changes should be carried out at the ter- 
mination of the present tenancies. Cus- 
toms, where they existed, were very 
varied. They had been told that they 
were almost exclusively confined to Lin- 
colnshire, Leicestershire, and Glamorgan- 
shire; but even in those counties they 
did not extend over the whole area. In 
the county of Glamorgan, he believed, 
they were limited to the Vale. The hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chap- 
lin) had said that no tenants were raised 
upon their own improvements, that when 
rents were raised it was usually by their 
own consent and their own free will. He 
(Mr. Duckham) did not believe that any 
tenant ever put his head into the collar 
willingly to increase his burden. When 
the hon. Member made that remark, there 
was in the Gallery a son of an old friend 
of his who occupied an estatein the Westof 
England, considerably over 1,000 acres. 
In good faith he drained the land, col- 
lected the water near the homestead to 
supply a water wheel for the use of his 
machinery to thrash his corn, &ce. After 
incurring a heavy expenditure the estate 
changed hands, and he had to pay a 
greatly increased rental upon the im- 
provements he had, in good faith, made. 
But that was not a solitary case. They 
had been told that in these times no 


landlord would be sv absolutely mad as | 
to turn a tenant out; but only recently | being ‘made unless -the tenant first 


he had heard of one being turned out | claimed compensation. The valuations, 
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because his dog caught a hare in the 
month of March of last year. The adop- 
tion of the Schedules in this Bill he 
considered an error, as they could not 
be rendered applicable to all counties, 
neither did they embrace all the im- 
provements for which a tenant should 
be compensated. He considered that 
no practical man could have aided in 
drafting the Schedules in the Act of 
1875. In illustration of his meaning he 
would mention the compensation for 
planting fences and orchards; the tenant 
was considered to be recouped the cost 
in 20 years, sinking 1-2Cth every year, 
so that if, at the expiration of 10 years, 
he had to leave the farm he would sacri- 
fice one-half the cost, notwithstanding 
that he had incurred a continual expense 
during that period in protecting what he 
had planted, and without any corre- 
sponding benefit. He hoped that the 
permissive element would be removed 
from this Bill. The effect of permissive 
legislation was clearly shown in the 
working of the Act of 1875. He would 
not go so far as some did, and say that 
that Act had done no good, as he 
felt it had done great good, although 
generally its provisions were barred. It 
had educated the public mind; it had 
brought both landlord and tenant to 
consider what should be done, and what 
was requisite for the country. That 
something was requisite was manifest to 
all when they beheld the very miserable 
state in which large areas of the land 
in this thickly-populated nation were at 
the present time, and when they re- 
ferred to the Agricultural Returns and 
saw that there were some 820,000 less 
cattle, 6,000,000 less sheep. and 600,000 
acres less corn grown in Great Britain 
in the year 1882 than in 1874, to meet 
the wants of a greatly increased popu- 
lation; also that there was now about 
1,750,000 acres more permanent pasture 
than there was at that time. It certainly 
behoved the Government to consider by 
what means this state of things could be 
rectified. But whilst legislating for the 
security of tenants’ capital, deteriora- 
tion of landlords’ property should be 
guarded against. He felt that Clause 16 
of the Bill was not sufficiently clear 
upon that point, that it followed too 
closely in the lines of the Act of 1875 
that precluded a claim for depreciation 
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he considered, should be mado by two 
men conversant with the locality, and, 
in the event of their disagreeing, appli- 
cation should be made to the Land 
Commissioners to appoint a competent 
person, who should take the evidence of 
the valuers and others, and whose award 
should be final, binding, and conclusive. 
When the Bill was introduced, they 
were told that the part relating to the 
Law of Distress was that of the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Midhurst (Sir 
Henry Holland); but one important 
part of that Bill was omitted by the ex- 
ception from distraint of an animal on 
the premises for breeding purposes. 
Agricultural machinery was proposed to 
be exempt, and surely the other should 
be. It had also proposed the Oourt of 
Summary Jurisdiction to adjudicate in 
cases of dispute. He thought the County 
Court should be substituted. The County 
Court was the Court for dealing with 
other matters connected with the Bill; 
it was the Court for replevin, and he 
felt it would be wrong to introduce an- 
other. Again, he had to complain that 
a clause he last year caused to be added 
to the Report of the Select Committee of 
the House which sat on the Law of Dis- 
tress, empowering the tenant to deduct 
any claim for compensation he might 
have against his landlord from rent due, 
had not been introduced into the Bill. 
He felt that such a clause should be 
added. He had produced evidence be- 
fore that Committee of two cases of ex- 
treme hardship. Neither of the tenants 
was insolvent. In one, the valuation 
made between landlord and tenant ex- 
ceeded the balance of rent due. The 
tenant quitted the holding, expecting to 
be paid at an early date; but, instead of 
that, he was applied to for the rent. He 
unavailingly claimed exemption; his off- 
going wheat crop was seized under dis- 
tress for rent. His neighbours were so 
disgusted with the case that they raised 
a subscription; an action was brought 
against the landlord at the Hereford 
Assizes, the venue was removed to Lon- 
don, and the tenant had a considerable 
amount to receive. He thought the pos- 
sibility of such a state of things should 
not be allowed to exist, and he hoped 
that some clause would be introduced 
into the Bill that would for the future 
prevent it. He should support the Bill. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
think, Sir, it is a matter of congratula- 


Mr. Duckham 


{COMMONS} 











tion, not merely to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but also to all hon. Members— 
and they are many on both sides of the 
House—who are convinced of the neces- 
sity of further legislation on this ques- 
tion, that the principle of this Bill has 
been so generally approved. There were, 
no doubt, two great exceptions to the 
approval with which it has been met, 
and they were the hon. Member for 
Bedfordshire (Mr. James Howard) and 
his follower and successor the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Cornwall (Mr. Borlase), 
Nothing could exceed the violence of the 
language with which those hon. Mem- 
bers denounced this measure. They 
talked of it as essentially a poor Bill; 
as a milk-and-water measure; as not 
straightforward, and not likely to create 
any enthusiasm in the country; and, 
perhaps, in that respect they may be 
right. I am glad this is a Bill which 
is not likely to create enthusiasm in the 
country. Weshould be extremely sorry 
if the Government had been so ill- 
advised, in attempting to settle a ques- 
tion which hitherto has not been ap- 
proached as a Party question, as to 
bring in a Bill which would be accept- 
able to the hon. Member for Bedford- 
shire (Mr. J. Howard). But, after those 
violent denunciations, I was hardly sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commission of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) commenced his very able ex- 
position of the Bill by a depreciation of 
the Act of 1875. Now, I do not want 
to follow him in that matter. I agree 
with the hon. Member who has just sat 
down (Mr. Duckham) that the Act of 
1875 did very great good, not only in 
educating the country, as he expressed 
it, but also, where it was not itself 
adopted, in inducing landlords and 
tenants to come to an agreement on 
questions of compensation. But, Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government are them- 
selves the best witnesses to the value of 
the Act of 1875. Itis not too much to say 
that the Act of 1875 is the parent of this 
measure. My hon. Friend the Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) has 
pointed out that there is nothing in this 
Bill not to be found in that Act, except 
that it makes compensation compulsory. 
The clauses of the Act of 1875 are, one 
after another, incorporated in this Bill, 
or else referred to in the measure ; and I 
should wish, on that point, to join my 


appeal to that already made by my hon, 
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and gallant Friend the Member for West 
Gloucestershire (Colonel Kingscote), and 
by more than one other speaker in the 
course of this debate, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would take heart in this 
matter, that they would repeal in toto 
the Act of 1875, that they would insert 
in this Bill all the provisions of that Act 
they desire to maintain, and that they 
would pass a Statute which, above all 
others, ought to be self-contained. There 
were two things in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works of which I was very 
glad to take note. The first was as dis- 
tinct a repudiation as could well be of 
what I may call the germ principle, 
which the hon. Member for East Corn- 
wall referred to as his justification for 
voting for this measure. Nothing could 
exceed the clearness and frankness with 
which the First Commissioner of Works 
laid down his total dissent from the 
principles of the Farmers’ Alliance, and 
the determination of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that they would not introduce 
judicial rents, fixity of tenure, or the 
Irish system into the relations between 
English landlords and tenants. Well, 
Sir, I have no doubt that, after that 
clear and definite declaration, we shall 
not have to complain of Her Majesty’s 
Government, as some hon. Members 
behind me seem to anticipate, assenting 
to any propositions, from whosoever 
they may come, which would be con- 
trary to the principles laid down by 
the First Commissioner of Works. But 
there was another part of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman which I also 
heard with satisfaction. He gave no 
support whatever to what has been a 
very favourite contention of the many 
who have taken an active part in 
this question, and which, to my 
great astonishment, was repeated in 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
East Cornwall—namely, that, in the 
present state of agriculture, landlords 
can dictate their terms and tenants 
had only to accept them. A more ridi- 
culous assertion was never made in this 
House. Anybody who knows anything 
of the condition of agriculture at the 
present time, in the South of England, 
at any rate, knows this—that if a tenant 
wishes his landlord to give him security, 
he can get it for the asking for it; that 
not only can he protect himself against 
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an increase of rent, but if he wants a 
reasouable reduction of rent, in 99 cases 
out of 100, his landlord will be ready to 
give it him; that, so far from the tenant 
being in any danger of notice to -_ 
the landlord is the person who fears 
that notice to leave may be sent to him ; 
that, in fact, the tenant, at the present 
time, is master of the situation, and 
would be the first to repudiate the — 
position of the hon. Member for - 
fordshire, that a long notice to quit 
should be made compulsory on landlord 
and tenant. I a know this, that 
within the last three or four years in- 
stances have come under my own obser- 
vation where tenants possessing the 
right to that notice which, in the ab- 
sence of agreement to the contrary, the 
law now applies to all parties—namely, 
12 months—have come to their landlord, 
and said—‘‘ The prospects of agriculture 
are so serious that we should be very glad 
if you would reduce the 12 months notice 
to six.’’ It may be asked, ‘‘ If this isthe 
case, why should we legislate at all?” 
I answer that, in my opinion, there is 
nothing in the principle of this Bill 
which is inconsistent with justice, and 
that, although it may not be necessary 
at the present moment to provide by 
law security to a tenant for compensa- 
tion for his unexhausted improvements, 
yet, for that reason, I am prepared to 
support the Bill. I take the principle of 
the Bill to be this—that, in some shape 
or other, either by this Act or by agree- 
ment, fair and reasonable compensation 
for unexhausted improvements shall be 
given. Well, now, that seems to me to 
be a principle which it is quite unneces- 
sary to support by argument, after the 
reception which the second reading of 
this Bill has met with to night. I fully 
accept it; but what I should like to 
direct the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) to for a few 
moments, is the mode in which the 
Bill provides that compensation should 
be given. I confess it does appear to 
me that there is something entirely too 
vague and indefinite in the provisions of 
the Bill on this head, and that its re- 
sult, if it is passed in its present shape, 
might be to cause that which everybody, 
whether landlord or tenant, would be 
only too desirous to avoid—namely, a 
very large amount of litigation, simply 
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because neither party will be able to be 
quite certain of his position towards 
the other. Let me compare, on this 
matter, the provisions of this Bill with 
the provisions of the Act of 1875. The 
House will remember that, with re- 
gard to the three classes of improve- 
ments under the Act of 1875, a certain 
term of years was laid down in each 
ease, after which the improvements were 
held to be exhausted. For the first class 
of improvements, there was a term of 20 
years laid down; for the second class, a 
term of seven years; and for the third 
class, a term of two years. With respect 
to the first class, it was provided that 
the amount of the tenant’s compensation 
should be the sum laid out by the tenant 
on the improvements, with a propor- 
tionate reduction for each year, while 
the tenancy endured. With regard to 
the second class, it was provided that 
the amount should be the sum properly 
laid out—and I wish to direct atten- 
tion to the word properly—with a pro- 
portionate reduction for each year that 
the tenancy endured. With regard to the 
third class, it was provided that the 
compensation paid should fairly repre- 
sent the value of the improvements to 
the incoming tenant. There were other 
safeguards as to improvements of the 
third class; their duration was not only 
limited to two years, but there was a 
proviso, that where an exhausting crop 
had been taken after the improvement 
had been effected, no compensation could 
be given. I do not wish to dwell upon 
the provisions of this measure so far as 
the first class, or permanent improve- 
ments, are concerned. The necessity of 
first obtaining the landlord’s consent 
will practically govern the whole of that 
matter; but, I must say, I fully agree 
in the expression of regret which has 
fallen from more than one speaker in 
this debate, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have thought fit to remove drain- 
age from the class of permanent im- 

rovements, and permit it to be done 

y the tenant without the consent of 
the landlord. There seems to be an 
idea, on the part of some hon. Mem- 
bers, that all land in the country ought 
to be drained. Yet I have no doubt 
many hon. Members of the House, in- 
cluding the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dodson) himself, are acquainted with 
tracts of land in the chalk formation, 
where there are thousands and thousands 
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of acres on which a drain would be a 
simply ridiculous thing. You find the 
same state of things on the light stone 
formation in other districts of the coun- 
try. Ought a tenant, who may be 
under notice to quit, who may be de- 
sirous in every way of harassing and 
encumbering his landlord—ought a 
tenant to have power, in such a posi- 
tion as that, to make his landlord 
pay for a drain which would be abso- 
lutely useless? I find nothing in this 
Bill which would protect the landlord 
against such action on the part of his 
tenant. Why should drainage not be 
considered a permanent improvement? 
The matter was discussed by a Select 
Committee last year. I think the hon. 
Member for Herefordshire (Mr. Duck- 
ham) proposed that the tenant might be 
allowed to drain without his landlord’s 
consent. The proposition was negatived 
by a large majority of that Committee, 
and the hon. Member for East Cornwall 
has very properly said this evening that 
irrigation and some kinds of buildings 
are often improvements on precisely the 
same footing, so far as regards perma- 
nence, as drainage, and that, therefore, 
if the landlord’s consent be required 
in the one case, there can be no reason 
why it should not be required in the 
other. I trust the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster will either give us some rea- 
son we have not yet heard, why drainage 
should be separated from other perma- 
nent improvements, or consent to recon- 
sider the matter, and put drainage where 
it was before; or, at least, that he will 
put in his Bill some provision to secure 
that drainage, where effected by the 
tenant without the landlord’s consent, 
shall be properly executed, and that it 
shall not be effected by the tenant with- 
out the landlord’s consent after notice to 
quit.has been given. With regard to 
improvements of the second and third 
classes, now to be entirely comprised in 
the third class, I am bound to say that 
it seems to me that, in removing the 
necessity for notice to the landlord on 
such matters as were formerly classed 
as durable improvements, Her Majesty's 
Government have taken a course which 
will very materially add to the difficulties 
of the valuers or umpires or referees of 
the Court by whom the provisions of 
this Bill will have to be carried out. 

it were required that notice should be 
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given to the landlord, before these im- 
rovements were effected, the obvious 
result would be that a Jandlord would 
take care to have evidence to produce 
at the proper time, as to the manner in 
which they had been made, and the 
amount of compensation which should 
properly be awarded. Now, such evi- 
dence will probably be wanting, and 
therefore I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man has made an alteration, which will 
scarcely tend to a just settlement, based 
on insufficient evidence. Sir, I must 
add that I do not think this class of im- 
provements should be permitted, after 
notice to quit has been received or given 
by the tenant. Improvements of the 
third class are, practically the most im- 
portant of all, because they are improve- 
ments which people all over the country 
have been in the habit of making. Yet, 
under this Bill, there is no guide what- 
ever to the landlord, or tenant, or referee, 
or umpire, or County Court, as to the 
mode in which compensation for improve- 
ments of the third class shall be assessed, 
except that the compensation given is 
to represent the value thereof to the 
incoming tenant. No doubt there is 
great force in the argument, that the 
limit of 20 years, or seven years, pos- 
sibly even of two years in the third class, 
as required by the Act of 1875, was 
sometimes too little. I can quite un- 
derstand that proposition ; but I do not 
understand why it should have been 
thought necessary by Her Majesty’s 
Government, when dealing with that 
matter, to abolish the limit of time alto- 
gether, instead of extending it. It is 
obvious, surely, that the effect of im- 
provements of the third class must be 
very limited in duration ; that after five 
years, at any rate, such improvements 
must, in all casés, be exhausted, and 
that where an exhausting crop has 
been taken after the improvement was 
effected, the tenant should be debarred 
from compensation as is provided by 
the Act of 1875. I now come to the 
alternative which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to this Bill. If the pro- 
visions of this Bill will be found vague 
and indefinite by those who have to inter- 
pret them, how much more is that true 
of the agreement securing the fair and 
reasonable compensation which is pro- 
posed as the alternative ? I should very 
much like the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster to 
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inform us what he means by fair and 


reasonable compensation ? Would he 
hold, for instance, that compensation 
under the provisions of the Act of 1875 
would be fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion? Supposing a landlord and tenant, 
at the commencement of the tenancy, 
agree together on certain terms, which 
to both of them appear to be fair and 
reasonable compensation for unexhausted 
improvements, whatever shape that com- 
pensation may take—suppose that, after 
many years, the tenancy comes to an 
end, and the tenant’s representatives 
desire to repudiate the agreement. They 
bring the matter before the referees, and 
the umpire, and the Court, and the 
agreement which to both parties, when 
made, appeared fair and reasonable, may 
then be actually ruled to be nothing of the 
kind. It seems to me that such a result 
as that would be worse than absurd, be- 
cause it would be a setting aside of an 
agreement entered into by both parties 
as a bond fide agreement. I will venture 
to make a suggestion to the right hon. 
Gentleman, which I think might very 
much facilitate the working of the Bill, 
and diminish the dangers of litigation, 
and itis this. My hon.and gallant Friend 
the Member for West Gloucestershire 
(Colonel Kingscote) suggested that the 
valuers might be certified as efficient by 
the Inclosure Commissioners. I would 
suggest that the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners should be directed to draw up 
certain forms of agreement, providing 
compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments, and that this Bill should refer 
to the forms of agreement so drawn up, 
as satisfying the provisions for fair and 
reasonable compensation. I believe it 
would be perfectly easy for gentlemen, 
with the experience of the Inclosure 
Commissioners, to deal with the ques- 
tion in that way. A landlord and tenant 
desirous, at the commencement of a ten- 
ancy,t come toan agreement which would 
be binding on both parties, and which 
would bond fide carry out the object 
aimed at by the Bill, would be then able 
to do so without any fear that the 
agreement would be repudiated at any 
future time. There have been some ob- 
servations made in the course of the 
debate upon the Law of Distress. Well, 
I see no particular objection to the pro- 
posals contained in this Bill on the 
matter; but, I confess, I see no par- 
ticular reasons why these proposals 
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should have been inserted in the mea- 
sure. I suspect there is a. growin 

change of feeling in the agricultur 

mind upon this subject. I very much 
doubt if the abolition, or even an altera- 
tion, of the Law of Distress would be 
popular, at the present time, amongst 
as English farmers as it might have been 
five years ago. 
marks as to the effect which this Bill may 
have upon the fortunes of agriculture. 
The hon. Member for Herefordshire (Mr. 
Duckham) seemed to anticipate wonder- 
ful results from its working ; and I think 
that, to the absence of such a measure, 
he attributed the diminution in our stock 
of cattle and sheep, and many other 
evils that have affected us. I am afraid, 
if we look into these matters very 
slightly, a good many of us may be of 
opinion that the losses of agriculturists 
on that head, at any rate, are far more 
due to a neglect of sufficient precau- 
tions against the introduction of disease 
from abroad, than to a want of security 
for compensation for unexhausted im- 
provements. Again, I do not believe, 
as my hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Harcourt) has already 
said, that anything which is contained 
in this Bill is likely to prove as welcome 
to those who are engaged in agriculture 
as some relief from the burdens of local 
taxation. I doubt if the measure will 
very much relieve existing tenants. I 
am afraid that many of us know, to 
our cost, that during the last few 
years, the losses of existing tenants have 
been so heavy that, so far from having 
been able to expend capital in per- 
manent or durable improvements, they 
have barely been able, if they have 
been able, to maintain their farms in a 
proper state of cultivation. I do not, in 
the least, believe there is any desire on 
the part of the tenantry of England to 
alter the existing system under which, very 
much to their benefit and their pecuniary 
gain, permanent improvements are ef- 
fected by their landlords. On the other 
hand, I am not very confident as to the 
success of this measure in inducing 
capitalists to embark money in the pur- 
suit of agriculture. I suspect there is 
something which far more deters capital 
from agriculture than any absence of 
legal security for improvements, and 
that is the unfortunate fact that, for 
some years past, agriculture has not 
been a paying pursuit. But, Sir, as a 
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measure dealing solely with the ques- 
tion of compensation for improvements, 
as a measure dealing with it in its main 
principles, consistently, I believe, with 
the laws which up to the present time 
have regulated the relations between 
landlord and tenant in England, I 
am ready to give my hearty support 
to the second reading, and I shall cer- 
tainly do my best to give what assist- 
ance I can to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in conducting the Bill through 
Committee. 

Mr. DODSON : It would be very un- 
grateful, Sir, on my part, after the favour- 
able reception the Bill has met with 
from all quarters of the House, if I 
were now to detain the House by an 
unnecessarily long speech in support of, 
or in vindication of, the measure. I will, 
however, make one or two observations 
in answer to the speech, which was no 
exception certainly to the friendly cha- 
racter of the speeches this evening, 
which has just been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach). The right hon. Gentleman has 
pointed out that we are, in a great mea- 
sure, indebted for the foundation of this 
Bill to the Agricultural Holdings Act 
of 1875. But we hope there will be 
this material difference between this 
Bill and the Act of 1875—that whereas 
the Act of 1875 has remained almost, 
if not entirely, inoperative, this measure 
will prove operative and practical. The 
right hon. Gentleman expressed the hope 
that Her Majesty’s Government will 
adhere to the principle of the Bill, as laid 
down by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), in the able speech which he 
delivered in the earlier part of the even- 
ing, and that we should not introduce 
the principles of the Irish Land Act 
into the land tenure in England. In 
further confirmation of what fell from 
my right hon. Friend, I would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite and 
the House, that English-managed estates 
in Ireland are exempted from the provi- 
sions of the Irish Land Act; and, there- 
fore, I do not think he need be under 
any apprehension that we shall apply 
the principles of the Irish Land Act to 
England. I should just like to say one 
word with regard to what has been said 
by some hon. Gentlemen who spoke early 
in the debate. It has been said that the 
Bill affords no protection to the sitting 
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tenant. I maintain that, economically, 
the Bill does protect the sitting tenant. 
If a landlord proposes to raise the rent, 
and the tenant objects, on the ground 
that a part of the rise of rent is due to 
his improvements, what happens? The 
landlord must give the tenant notice to 
quit; and, if so, he must either provide 
a lump sum to pay the compensation for 
the improvements, or he must find a 
tenant to come in who will do it. If 
the landlord has other funds besides 
his land, and can provide a lump sum 
himself, he must sacrifice as much in 
interest upon the money as he will gain 
by the rise of rent. On the other hand, 
if he finds an incoming tenant to pay the 
money, that incoming tenant will say— 
“T can afford to pay so much less rent.” 
Now, let me put another example. Let 
us suppose that you frame some clauses 
that are to protect the sitting tenant 
against a rise of rent for his improve- 
ments. If you put a sitting tenant in 
the position that he is the only man in 
England from whom a landlord cannot 
obtain an increase of rent, you make it 
directly the landlord’s interest to get rid 
of the tenant, and you do not improve 
the position of the tenant by that. If 
the state of the market for farms was 
such that a landlord could obtain a 
given increase of rent; but you provide 
that in the case of the sitting tenant 
that increase shall be reduced by a cer- 
tain amount, the landlord will either cut 
the knot by giving notice to that tenant, 
or he will pitch his demand for an in- 
creased rent at such a figure as to dis- 
count the amount which he knows will 
be taken off for the tenant’s improve- 
ments. The fact is, that when you come 
to argue the matter out, you will find 
this—that the actual and only practical 
protection any proposal that has been 
made gives to the tenant against an 
increase of rent is the compensation 
which is provided by the Bill, or that, if 
you are to do it otherwise, you cannot 
stop short of fixity of tenure and judicial 
rents. [‘‘ No, no!’”] Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen say ‘‘ No, no;” but all I can say 
is, that I have not seen any effectual 
proposal intermediate between the two. 
The right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), in criticizing our 
proposal that the measure of compensa- 
tion should be the value of the improve- 
ments to the incoming tenant, said it 
was too vague. We had purposely made 
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it general, and we think that is the 
merit of it. We think that you cannot 
properly lay down a definite rule, appli- 
cable to all parts of the country, Riad to 
different soils, and to different conditions 
of agriculture. We wish to lay down a 
broad principle and an elastic rule, which 
will be generally applicable; and we 
think this rule of value to the incoming 
tenant is the most elastic, most equi- 
table, and most sound that we can 
take. AsI stated the other night, ifa 
tenant lays out money wisely and suc- 
cessfully, he is entitled to compensation ; 
on the other hand, if he lays out mone 

unwisely and unsuccessfully I donot think 
he is entitled to compensation, and we 
do not provide he shall receive it. We 
think it undesirable to introduce, as the 
principle of our rule, the limit of outlay, 
or the limit of period. The right hon. 
Baronet adverted particularly to the 
question of drainage ; and he asked me, 
if I did not know a good deal of land 
which did not require drainage? Of 
course, I know there is a good deal of 
land which it would be as absurd to drain 
as to plough the sea-shore and sow it with 
salt; but then comes in the virtue of our 
principle. Ifatenant were foolish enough 
to lay out his money in draining the 
South Downs, for instance, either before 
or after notice to quit had been served, 
there would be no value, he would have 
wasted his money, and he would re- 
ceive no compensation. The right hon. 
Baronet also spoke of the alternatives, 
and said they were vague. First of all, 
as to the principle of the Bill, in allowing 
compensation under agreement to be 
substituted for compensation under the 
Act. We think that the permitting such 
alternative arrangement does not de- 
tract materially from the efficiency of 
the Bill; because the compensation 
which is substituted is to be substantial 
and bond fide compensation. But we 
think that to allow such other compen- 
sation to be substituted as may be for 
the convenience of the parties will make 
the Bill much more acceptable and juster 
to both, and, at the same time, encou- 
rage the application of capital to the soil, 
and not discourage it, as some hon. Gen- 
tlemen seem to think. It remains tome 
to say one word on the subject of the 
Law of Distraint. A Committee of this 
House recommended the limitation of 
distress to one year; we have followed 
that recommendation. The Royal Com- 
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mission which inquired into this subject 
also reported against its abolition; but 
in favour of the period being reduced 
to two years. We have, therefore, two 
bodies of great weight, who have in- 
quired into the matter, reporting against 
the abolition of distraint. One word 
upon this from the landlord’s point of 
view. As long as we are to have a 
classification of debts with regard to 
mortgages and other matters, I think 
the landlord may fairly claim to have 
some place in that classification on 
account of rent, because it must be re- 
membered that he cannot recover the 
 eepeeergenr of his property all at once; 
e can only recover it twice in the year, 
while his debt is one that accrues from 
day to day. I do not, however, look 
upon this matter of abolition or non- 
abolition of distraint as mainly a land- 
lords’ question. Should it be abolished, 
the landlord will have it in his power to 
protect himself by taking caution money, 
or advances, or otherwise, for the pay- 
ment of his rent. But it is really a 
question more particularly between large 
tenants and small tenants. The existing 
law is an advantage, to a certain extent, 
to the smaller tenant, because he can, as 
it were, obtain by means of it a loan from 
his landlord for a certain period of time 
without interest. It has been said that 
the existing law is very unfair to other 
creditors. Well, I think there is some 
force in that argument, when one con- 
siders that the limitation, under the pre- 
sent law, stands at six years; but if we 
reduce it, as the Bill proposes, to one 
year, I think that, without altogether de- 
priving the poorer tenant of advantage, 
we take away the objection in regard to 
the creditors almost entirely, because any 
creditor dealing with the tenant will 
know the maximum of preference there 
can be over his claim—he will know 
there can only be one year’s rent. In 
conclusion, I can only thank the House 
for the favourable reception that has 
been accorded to the Bill, stating, at the 
same time, that although I shall not fix 
the Committee stage at too early a date, 
it will be taken soon enough to allow 
the details of the measure to be fully 
dealt with. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday 11th June. 


Mr. Dodson 


{COMMONS} 
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UNION OF BENEFICES ACT (1860) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Brxz 183.] 


(Mr. George Russell, Mr. Edward Stanhope.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. George Russell.) 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCOK said, 
he thought that this Bill, which | cary 
so many material alterations of the Act 
now in force, and other fresh matter, 
should not be taken at that late hour of 
the night. He also entered his protest 
against proceeding with the Bill then, 
because the second reading, on Tuesday 
last, had been obtained by what he 
might call a snatch process. Several 
hon. Members who intended to oppose, 
and had given Notice of opposition to 
the Bill, having left the House, in the 
belief that the second reading of the 
Bill would not be taken. Further, the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. George 
Russell) having, as a new Member, not 
a great experience in these matters had 
given the House no explanation of the 
object and provisions of the Bill. 
Under these circumstances, he felt it his 
duty to move the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 

Mr. WARTON said, he rose for the 
purpose of seconding the Motion for the 
Adjournment of the Debate. The ques- 
tion dealt with in the Bill was of very 
great importance; and he would only 
say, with reference to the second read- 
ing, that it was taken by an extraordi- 
nary accident. Under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, he thought they 
should not then go into Committee on 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(r. Cavendish Bentinck.) 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, it 
had been erroneously stated that he 
had agreed to postpone the Bill; but, 
as a matter of fact, he said that if the 
Bill did not come forward on Tuesday 
evening he should proceed with it this 
day. Bo far as he was concerned, there 
was certainly no breach of faith in pro- 
ceeding with it last Tuesday, although 
he himself was not personally a party: 
to the proceeding. As he would not be 
in Order now in endeavouring to remedy 
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the defect which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who moved the Ad- 
journment of the Debate had referred 
to, he would venture to submit that his 
present object was to advance the Bill a 
stage, without proceeding to any final 
issue with regard to the details of the 
measure; and he would respectfully 
point out that, if the House would con- 
sent to the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee, no harm could possibly be done, 
while the promoters of the Bill would 
be much gratified. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck) would not press his 
Motion. His right hon. and learned 
Friend had called the Bill hard names; 
but he (Mr. W. H. Smith) believed that, 
on the whole, it was one of the best of its 
kind that had been introduced into the 
House; and, therefore, he trusted that 
Mr. Speaker would be allowed to leave 
the Chair, on the assurance given by the 
hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. George 
Russell) that no progress would be made 
that night in Committee, and on the un- 
derstanding that, on a future occasion, 
there would be ample opportunity for 
discussion. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the House 
was aware that the second reading stage 
of the Bill was passed without any ex- 

lanation being given by the hon. Mem- 
See in charge of the measure. The Bill 
was by no means a simple one, and a 
casual examination of it showed that it 
took up a very obnoxious position. He 
could not then go into the principles of 
the Bill ; but he contended that an op- 
portunity should be given for that pur- 
pose, seeing that the last stage had been 
taken without any discussion at all. So 
far as the leading features of the mea- 
sure were concerned ; he believed that 
it would be found to be objectionable 
from almost every point of view. 
Amongst other things, it presented 
the extraordinary proposal that tests 
should be applied. He should never 
have nh. that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Aylesbury (Mr. George 
Russell) would have committed himself 
to any measure that subjected candi- 
dates in this country to new religious 
tests. Hon. Members would agree with 
him that a measure of that character 
ought to undergo a searching investiga- 
tion inthe House. Asa matter of fact, 





the second reading had not been passed 
at all; the whole subject was in ob- 
scurity; and as long as that continued 
he should not shrink from what he 
regarded as his duty in opposing the 
progress of the Bill. Besides these 
grounds of objection, there was the 
strongest reason for opposing the Mo- 
tion to advance a Bill of that character 
at such an untimely hour. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
was somewhat amused to notice that 
hon. Gentlemen who complained in one 
breath that they had not had any ex- 
planation of the Bill with the next took 
the very course to prevent any explana- 
tion being given. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, he rose to point out that this was 
a very important Bill in the interest of 
the Church. No explanation had been 
given of its provisions on the second 
reading; and he understood that the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. George Rus- 
sell) had now moved that Mr. Speaker 
do leave the Chair without tendering any 
explanation. The course which had been 
followed was most unusual, especially 
in the case of Bills of this character. 
Doubtless, the Bill was a good one; but 
that was no reason why they should de- 
part from the ordinary practice of the 
House, to evade which so many attempts 
had been made of late. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, they could not expect that the 
House would agree to go into Committee 
on the Bill without receiving an expla- 
nation, either on the second reading or 
on this stage. He understood, however, 
that the hon. Member for Aylesbury 
(Mr. George Russell) would now be pre- 
pared to shortly state the objects of the 
Bill, if he were allowed to do so; there- 
fore, it would not be unreasonable to 
withdraw the Motion for Adjournment. 
After hearing the hon. Gentleman’s 
statement, the House would be in a 
better position to say whether the dis- 
cussion should be taken to-night or 
not. 


Question put. 

The House divided ;—Ayes 33; Noes 
44: Majority 11.—(Div. List, No. 107.) 
Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he begged now 


to move the Adjournment of the House. 
He could honestly tell his hon. Friend 
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opposite (Mr. George Russell) that he 
knew very little indeed about the Bill ; 
but he was adopting a course consistent 
to the practice he had always taken in 
the House—namely, of opposing Bills 
containing such clauses as the 7th clause 
in this Bill, when they were brought on 
without explanation. If he went through 
the Bill he might approve of it; but, 
whether it was a good measure or not, 
it was a monstrous thing, and utterly 
futile, to pass it without a single word 
of explanation. He was in the House 
when, amidst the cheers of its supporters, 
it was read a second time, without a 
word having been previously said in 
explanation of it. If the House was 
to pass Bills of this kind, they ought, 
at least, to have them discussed. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was very 
grieved to hear the remarks of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. George Russell) on this 
subject. It was unusual to proceed with 
a Bill when there was so large a mi- 
nority against its being proceeded with. 
It was unwise to force the Committee 
stage of a measure of this kind on the 
House without discussion. He begged 
to second the Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Ur. Onslow.) 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, he 
had gathered the sense of hon. Gentle- 
men sitting around him ; and from that, 
and what he understood to be the feeling 
of hon. Members on the other side of 
the House, it would seem that it was no 
use proceeding with the measure. He 
wished to repudiate the charge, which 
some hon. Members persisted in urging 
against him, that he had treated the 

ouse with disrespect. [‘‘No, no!” ] 
He was glad to hear that denial; but, 
no doubt, a great deal had been said 
about the manner in which the Bill had 
been pushed on. If he had been in the 
House when it was read a second time 
he should have explained its provisions. 
As he now saw a determination on the 
other side to prevent their going on any 
further with the Bill, he must reluctantly 
submit toa postponement. He should 
have been glad to have taken the Com- 
mittee stage even formally ; but as hon. 
Members would not consent to that, he 
would agree, if the Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the House were with- 


Mr. Onslow 


{COMMONS} 
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(Nominations) Ball, 


drawn, to move the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Hr. 
George Russell,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 


LANDS CLAUSES (UMPIRE) BILL. 
(Mr. Dodds, Mr. Whitley, Mr. Jacob Bright, 
Mr. Coddington.) 

[pitt 160.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. WHITLEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, it 
was one requiring very few words in 
explanation, as it was not, so far as he 
was aware, opposed. The object of the 
measure was to extend the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, so that the same rule 
should apply to lands taken by Corpora- 
tions and local bodies as now applied to 
Railways — namely, where arbitrators 
differed, to allow the Board of Trade to 
appoint an umpire, instead of two Jus- 
tices, as at present. The measure had 
the approval of all Municipal Corpora- 
tions, and of the Board of Trade. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,’”’— 
(Mr. Whitley,)—put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


FRIENDLY, &c. SOCIETIES (NOMINA- 
TIONS) BILL. 
(Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Mr. Burt, Mr. Albert 
Grey, Mr. Northcote.) 
[BILt 117.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY, in moving, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” said, he believed there was no 
opposition to the Motion. If the Mo- 
tion were carried, he would at once agree 
to Progress being reported. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” — 
(Mr. Stuart Wortley,)—put, and agreed 
to. 

Bill considered in Committee; Com- 


mittee report Progress ; to sit again upon 
Monday next. 
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LORD ALCESTER (GRANT IN LIEU OF 
ANNUITY). 
Resolution [May 28] reported, and agreed to. 
Instruction to the Committee on Lord Alces- 
ter’s Annuity Bill, That they have power to 
make provision therein pursuant to the said 
Resolution. 


LORD WOLSELEY (GRANT IN LIEU OF 
ANNUITY). 
Resolution [May 28] reported, and agreed to. 
Instruction to the Committee on Lord Wolse- 
ley’s Annuity Bill, That they have power to 
make provision therein pursuant to the said 
Resolution. 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 30th May, 1883. 





Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Four 


o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 30th May, 1883. 





MINUTES.]—Sertecr Commitrez — Report — 
Commons [No. 186]; Second Report—Public 
Accounts [No. 187]. 

Pustic Brrts—Ordered—Commons and Inclo- 
sure Acts Amendment (No. 2) *. 

Ordered—First Reading — Supreme Court of 
Judicature (District Courts) * [203]; Statute 
of Frauds Amendment * [204]. 

First Reading—Medical Act (1858) Amendment* 

205). 

ood’ Resting—Bele of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday oe gee [21]; Labourers (Ire- 
land) [29]; Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday (Yorkshire) [56], debate ad- 
Journed. 

TO Clauses (Umpire) * 

160]. 

Report—Local Government (Gas) Provisional 
Order* [164]; Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 3)* [170]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (No. 4) * [176]. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) * [149], and passed, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—e-Q.o— 

SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (DURHAM) BILL.—[Bu 24.) 
(Mr. Theodore Fry, Mr. Walter James, Mr’ 
Lambton, Mr. Dodds, Mr. Thomas Richard- 
son, Mr. Gourley, Mr. T. C. Thompson.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. THEODORE FRY: I rise, Sir’ 
to move the second reading of the Bill 
for the closing of public houses on Sun- 
days in the county of Durham; and I 
hope that, in doing so, I shall not have 
to trespass at any great length on the 
kind indulgence of the House. I ought 
to say, in the first place, that no one 
regrets more than I do—and this is the 
case, I believe, with all the promoters 
of this measure—that it has been found 
needful to introduce a Bill dealing with 
one county only. We should very much 
have preferred that the debate had 
taken place upon the Bill of my hon 
Friend the Member for South Shields 
(Mr. Stevenson), which seeks to confer 
the blessing of Sunday Closing upon 
the whole of England; but he has not 
hitherto been successful in obtaining a 
day for its second reading. I will ad- 
mit, at the outset, as fully as any hon. 
Member can wish, that, in most cases, 
sectional legislation is not desirable, be- 
cause it would lead to great difficulty if 
one law existed in one county and an- 
other in another; but the principle of sec- 
tional legislation has been affirmed over 
and over again, so far as the whole King- 
dom is concerned, even on questions 
of far greater magnitude than Sunday 
Closing. For the three divisions of the 
Empire we have constantly Bills intro- 
duced affecting one or two only ;and where 
differences already exist, asin the case of 
our Marriage Laws, with such far-reach- 
ing consequences, little or no attempt 
has been made at assimilation. The 
same applies to our Bankruptcy Laws, 
the franchise, and many other pointe. 
As regards the question before us, this 
House has affirmed the desirability, in 
many cases, of sectional legislation; and 
I trust that some of the Members from 
Scotland and Ireland will, in the course 
of the debate, bring forward their testi- 
mony with regard to the benetits which 
Sunday Closing has conferred on their 
respective countries. Thirty years ago 





the well known Forbes-Mackenzie Act 
was passed for Scotland. In 1878 
the Irish Sunday Closing Bill received 
the sanction of the Legislature; two 
years ago the same boon was granted 
to the Municipality of Wales; only last 
year a Bill for the same object in the 
county of Oornwall passed the second 
reading, with the sanction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and this year the 
five large cities and towns of Ireland, 
which had been previously excluded, 
are to be included by the Government 
in the Irish Act. If we need any fur- 
ther corroboration of this point we have 
only to consider the action of this House 
in reference to the Resolution which has 
been introduced by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), and which has passed with in- 
creasing majorities on each of the three 
occasions that it has been before this 
Parliament. I trust that this House 
will express the same opinion with 
regard to this measure now before 
it, for the closing of public-houses on 
Sundays in counties is simply giving 
effect to that Resolution on a small 
scale for one day in the week. We 
know that a great many of our Colo- 
nies have also adopted Sunday Closing 
within the limits of their jurisdic- 
tion. It has been so in Tasmania, 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, Mani- 
toba, Prince Edward Island, and, per- 
haps, in other places; and I scarcely 
think that these Colonies, unless they 
saw benefit arising, would be inclined 
to retain it. The result of the Scotch 
law is so well known that I need not 
give figures, which are always unwel- 
come; but I will ask the House to al- 
low me to repeat the result of three 
ey in which Sunday Closing in Ire- 

nd has been a fact. Whether all I 
am about to point out is to be attri- 
buted to that I cannot say; but pro- 
bably a great deal is, and I think no 
better testimony could be given of the 
value of the Act than the fact that the 
Government are now intending to apply 
it to the five large towns and cities. In 
1877 the drink consumed in Ireland was 
of the value of £12,196,915; whereas, 
in 1882, it was only of the value of 
£11,042,520, showing a decrease of 
£1,154,395. Of course, as I have said, 
I do not attribute the whole of this 
decrease to Sunday Closing, as there are 
other agencies at work in Ireland, just as 


Mr. Theodore Fry 
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there are in England, which tend to de- 
crease the consumption of intoxicating 
liquor ; but, no doubt, a large amount of 
the decrease may be put down to Sunday 
Closing. We must edn in mind that in 
the largest towns Sunday Closing was 
not in operation, or only partially, the 
public-houses remaining open two hours 
less than formerly. Now, let us take 
the cases of conviction for drunkenness 
in Ireland during the three and a-half 
years before Sunday Closing, and three 
and a-half years after it. We find that 
there has been a reduction of 57 per 
cent, the number of cases having been 
respectively 15,942 and 6,788, showing 
a decrease of 9,154. In the five cities 
not included in the Sunday Olosing Act 
the cases of drunkenness during the first 
period were 9,870, and during the second 
6,573, showing a reduction of 3,297, or 
83 per cent. . With regard to the result 
in Wales, I will say only one sentence, 
for the reason that, as yet, we have no 
statistics to guide us. I have, however, 
been favoured with a telegram from one 
of the delegates present at a large public 
meeting which was held last night in 
Swansea, where numerous testimonies 
were given to the success of Sunday 
Closing, and the benefits it was bestow- 
ing upon the country. Public opinion 
is ripening on this question, and it is 
evident it is one which the Government 
must very soon take up and carry toa 
successful issue; but, in the meantime, 
I wish to show that in the county of 
Durham it is as ripe as it was in other 
parts of the Kingdom when Sunday 
Closing was granted them. It is, indeed, 
so overwhelmingly strong that we have 
fair claim to come before this House 
and ask for this special legislation on 
our own behalf. I hope, therefore, 
that the House will not any longer 
withhold from us the possession of the 
same advantages which it has already 
accorded to our fellow-countrymen in 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. We are 
as ready in the county of Durham for the 
adoption of the Sunday Closing Act as 
they were in Ireland and Wales when it 
was granted tothem. The public opi- 
nion of the county, I imagine, is best 
shown by the fact that, out of its 13 
Representatives in this House, 12 are 
pledged to support the measure ; and the 
13th, who has not given in his adhesion, 
is now wavering, and will, I trust, feel 
justified in joining the rest at the close 
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of the debate. The measure is not one 
which we have pressed upon our con- 
stituents. We have not specially advo- 
eated it, or even suggested it ; but it has 
been pressed upon us by the force of 
public opinion—by those who have sent 
us here, as I hope to show. The popu- 
lation of Durham, according to the last 
Census, was 867,586. Of these, the 
boroughs of Gateshead, Sunderland, 
Durham, Hartlepool, Jarrow, Stockton, 
and Darlington absorb 343,551. How 
is public opinion better shown than by 
the fact that, with the exception of that 
of the City of Durham—and I believe 
in that case there has been an oversight 
—the Town Councils of every borough 
have petitioned in favour of the Bill? 
Every Board of Guardians in the county 
has either this year, or in some previous 
year, signed a Petition to this House in 
favour of this Bill, or the Sunday Closing 
Bill for England. There are in the 
county 170 parishes; and of these 133, 
with, in most cases, the clergymen at 
its head, have taken up the matter ex- 
ceedingly warmly. I am told that of 
the parishes only one has altogether de- 
clined to support the Sunday Closing 


Bill. Some have not identified them- 


selves with the Petitioners, as they do 
not think the Bill goes far enough; 
some object to the bond fide traveller’s 
clause ; and others have held themselves 
aloof from other causes. We have got 
with us not only clergymen of the Church 
of England, but ministers of all denomi- 
nations. The Bishop of the Diocese is 
President of the Society promoting the 
Bill, and with him is associated the 
Dean and Archdeacon, and other very 
well known personages in the district. 
We have the manufacturers and em- 
ployers of labour with us, and are able 
to state that the working people of the 
county are themselves the people who 
have asked for the measure. Neither 
the Members of Parliament, the magis- 
trates, nor the clergy have originated 
this Bill. It has originated from the 
— themselves, who desire not to 
ive under this temptation on the Sun- 
day, and that this reproach shall be 
removed from them. There have been 
about 100 Petitions from public meet- 
ings, and the signatures attached 
have been 1,617 in number, in very 
many cases the signatures having 
only been those of chairmen on behalf 
of the meetings. I had the honour 





to present a Petition yesterday con- 
taining 140,000 signatures all but 15; 
and that number would have been 
enormously increased had it not been 
for similar agencies at work in the 
county at the same time. A number 
of signatures from the county of Dur- 
ham were attached to the Petitions pre- 
sented by the hon. Member for South 
Shields, numbers to the Wesleyan Peti- 
tion, the Presbyterian Petition, and the 
British Women’s Temperance Petition. 
Altogether, it may be fairly estimated 
that 200,000 of the people of Durham 
have petitioned in favour of legislation 
on the subject of Sunday Closing, either 
for the county, or the whole of Eng- 
land; and this must, in itself, be a suffi- 
cient refutation to those gentlemen who 
maintain that we have not the working 
classes with us. With regard to the 
house-to-house canvass, we have ob- 
tained no fewer than 60,000 ayes and 
2,440 noes, 2,124 being neutral, which 
gives only 4 per cent of noes, or 7 per 
cent no and neutral, and 96 per cent in 
favour of Sunday Closing, taking only 
the ayes and noes, or 93 per cent, taking 
the ayes, noes, and neutrals. The result 
of a canvass in one pit village showed 
that 1,657 persons were in favour of 
Sunday Closing, 59 were against, and 
32 were neutral, which gives 3 per cent 
of noes, and 5 per cent of noes and 
neutrals. Let me give a few statistics 
of the results of an impartial house 
canvass. In 1882, in Barnard Castle, 
which is an agricultural town, it was 
found that there were 592, including 6 
publicans, ayes; 39, including 4 pub- 
licans, noes; and 47, including 8 pub- 
licans, neutrals. In 1868 the result of 
a canvass in Darlington was 2,682 ayes, 
171 noes, aud 113 neutrals. In 1878, 
in Stockton, there were 3,590 ayes, 308 
noes, and 267 neutrals. In Jarrow, in 
1880, there were 2,683 ayes, 210 noes, 
and 164 neutrals. In 25 places the 
numbers were, ayes 16,892, noes 1,317, 
and neutrals 966. Inthe large borough 
of Gateshead, the second largest in 
the county, a Return was made to the 
effect that only three publicans were 
opposed to Sunday Closing. Objection 
will probably be taken to this Bill on 
the ground of its sectional character; 
but similar feeling to that exhibited in 
Durham has been shown in Yorkshire 
and Northumberland, two contiguous 
counties, from both of which similar 











have emanated. The popula- 
tion of the three counties amounts to 
4,187,917, or one-sixth of the whole 
English population, so that we cannot 
be said to be asking for very small or 
sectional legislation. We are asking 
for a measure in thé interest of a 
population three or four times as large 
as that of the Principality of Wales ; 
and if our request is listened to, and it 
is found to work well—as I am sure it 
would be—the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department would have some- 
thing to go upon in proposing the ex- 
tension of the Act to the whole of the 
country. The passing of this measure 
would be exceedingly helpful to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman when 
the Bill of the hon. Member for South 
Shields comes before the House. Hon. 
Gentlemen have asked whether there 
is any opposition? There is some 
opposition; but I believe it is of the 
smallest character. A few Petitions 
have been presented against the Bill— 
an exceedingly small number; I cannot 
tell how many, as I have not been able 
to trace them ; but exceedingly few have 
come from the county itself. The testi- 
mony we have received on the other side 
has been overwhelming. One gentleman 
writes— 

‘* After 36 years’ experience of working men, 
by far the larger majority of the best men are 
in favour of the Bill.” 

Another— 


“The universal wish is for the passing of 
the Bill.” 
I have several other quotations here ; 
but I will not trouble the House with 
all of them. A gentleman was asking 
me what evidence we had that the work- 
ing men are in favour of this Bill. 
Mr. Crawford, Secretary to the Miner’s 
Union, writes— 

‘*T am quite sure that, if balloted, an over- 


whelming majority of working men would vote 
for Sunday Closing.” 


Mr. Jenkins, the able manager of very 
extensive works in the county, employ- 
ing 6,000 hands, and representing a 
population of about 25,000 persons, 
says— 

‘* A very considerable majority of the house- 
holders in this district are in favour of the 
measure. There are about 50,000 to 60,000 
persons dependent on the coal and iron in the 
country; and, having spent a lifetime with 
working men, I am firmly of opinion that 
public-houses should be closed on Sundays.”’ 


Mr. Theodore Fry 
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There is one aspect of the question 
which is not a pleasant one to dwell 
upon, but it has an important bearing 
on the argument; and that is, the 
drunkenness found to pervade the coun- 
try. I am sorry to say that amongst 
the rural population drunkenness exists 
in Durham to a greater extent than in 
any other county. It is at the top of 
the tree in regard to convictions for 
drunkenness. According to a recent 
Return, we find that in 1881 the convic- 
tions in Durham were 9,124, or 15 per 
1,000, In Lancashire they were 11 
per 1,000, whilst in Essex and Cam- 
bridge they were only 1 per 1,000, 
Sunday cases in Durham were 1,015, 
whilst in Cambridge they were only 
nine, with one-fifth of the popula- 
tion, or, speaking proportionately, about 
40 to 1. Perhaps we should not wonder 
at the disproportion of these figures 
when we remember the different cha- 
racter of the population and the many 
who have only Sunday and a portion of 
another day above ground. But, Sir, I 
fear I have already trespassed too long 
on the indulgence of the House. It is 
needless to speak of the terrible evils of 
intemperance. They are admitted on 
all sides. Our Judges, our magistrates, 
our ministers, and the whole army of 
Christian workers throughout the coun- 
try bear united testimony to the fact. 
We cannot spend £130,000,000 a-year 
in drink—of which a large portion is 
admitted by all to be unnecessary so 
far as either health or rational use 
are concerned — without thousands of 
people being annually consigned to the 
drunkard’s grave. The question is— 
Can legislation assist to withstand this 
demon of drunkenness—‘‘ a demon worse 
than war, pestilence, and famine?” 
We believe we can do much; and we 
ask the House, to-day, to enable us to 
make the experiment, in one important 
county, of trying whether the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of drink on Sunday may. 
not be one means of attaining an end 
desired byall. This is a measure which 
the inhabitants of the county are prac- 
tically unanimous in asking. It is only 
a question of time; it is a fight of light 
against darkness, of good against evil, 
of that which is of good report against 
that which is evil ; and we ask the House 
no longer to hesitate when such tre- 
mendous issues are at stake. I thank 
the House for the patience with which 
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they have listened to my speech, and 
beg to move the second reading of the 
Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—({Mr. Theodore Fry.) 


Mr. WARTON, who had a Notice on 
the Paper to move that the Bill be read 
a second time that day three months, 
said, that, notwithstanding the eloquent 

eroration of the hon. Member in charge 
of the Bill (Mr. Theodore Fry), he must 
call the attention of the House to a few 
dry, and, he hoped he might say, sober 
facts. He quite understood, and did not 
in any degree wonder at, the adroitness 
with which the hon. Member glided 
over the question of statistics, and had 
only dealt with them cursorily. It was 
much easier to go to certain picked 
villages in Durham, than to deal with 
an entire country where a Sunday 


‘ Closing Act had been in operation for | pec 


upwards of three years. That was a 
curious argument, by which the hon. 
Member attempted to prove the necessity 
for this piecemeal legislation, by the 
fact that the Ministry had brought for- 
ward a Bill that Session to render the 
Irish Sunday Closing Bill permanent, 
and to extend its provisions to certain 
towns and cities previously exempted 
from its operation. What the Ministry 
did was no criterion on a question of 
statistics, and amounted to very little as 
an indication of what was right or pro- 
per. Further than that, as to statistics, 
everybody knew that they could not be 
relied upon, as they could generally 
be made to tell in any required direc- 
tion. But the whole question of Sunday 
Closing had been tested in Ireland ; and, 
having regard to the area, as well as 
the time the Act had been in operation 
in that country, he was not at all sur- 
prised the hon. Gentleman Rad not 
ventured to quote pertinent statistics, 
but had contined himself to those which 
had nothing to’do with the question— 
namely, the falling-off in the consump- 
tion of liquor by a decreasing population. 
In Ireland, in the exempted cities and 
towns, there had been a positive decrease 
of 13 per cent in the arrests for drunken- 
ness, while there had been an increase 
of 21 per cent in the non-exempted 
places. The Irish Judges’ Charges to 
Grand Juries, at the recent Assizes, in- 
dicated that, in the Sunday closed dis- 
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tricts, the increase of drunkenness still 
proceeded ; while, in the exempted cities, 
an exactly opposite result formed the 
subject of congratulation from the Judi- 
cial Bench. The Police Reports upon 
which these Oharges were based in- 
cluded the first quarter of the present 
year; and they showed that 1883 was not 
unlikely to reach the highest figures of 
intemperance ever before reached in 
rural Ireland. Lord Justice Fitzgibbon 
and Judge O’Brien in Munster, Baron 
Dowse in Leinster, and Judge Harrison 
in Ulster, had all the same story to tell 
—a great increase of drunkenness in the 
counties. The case was summed up by 
Lord Justice Fitzgibbon at Cork, at the 
close of the Munster Assizes. His Lord- 
ship, after congratulating the City Grand 
Jury on the decline of intemperance, 
said— 

“Tt is not for me to speculate on the causes of 
this change—a change, however, by no means 
uliar to your City; for it is a remarkable 
fact that, throughout this Munster Circuit, in 
every rural county there has been an increase, 
in some instances extremely large, in the num- 
ber of convictions for intoxication, while in the 
City of Limerick and the City of Cork there 
has been a most remarkable diminution.” 

He (Mr. Warton) agreed with the hon. 
Member for Darlington that a great 
deal of nonsense was talked about Peti- 
tions ; and although, in this case, a great 
many had doubtless been presented, yet 
he did not place much faith in them. 
Some of them might be genuine and 
some spurious; and they, that day, had 
placed before them examples of Petitions 
done up with blue ribbon. But, passing 
away from that subject, he was glad to 
find the Government so ably represented 
on the present occasion by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, be- 
cause he (Mr. Warton) was anxious to 
call attention to something directly affect- 
ing that right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. He wished to take the opportunity 
of reading an uncorrected extract from 
a speech made by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to a deputation from 
Cumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Mon- 
mouthshire, Cornwall, and the Isle of 
Wight. Of course, he (Mr. Warton) 
was not told who was there; but he 
saw, amongst others, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who moved the second reading 
of this Bill was present. Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman would explain what that 
speech meant, if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s delicacy of feeling 








prevented his doing so himself. To his 
(Mr. Warton’s) own mind, the language 
was most extraordinary. The members 
of the deputation came before the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, to ask him 
to grant them facilities for proceeding 
with Sunday Closing legislation. The 
House well knew what that phrase 
meant. It meant that these Gentlemen 
might obtain, somehow or other, some 
time to which they were not entitled. 
He appreciated, so far, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s reply, when he 
said—‘‘ So far as giving you facilities, 
we are rather in the position of asking 
for them ourselves.” That was fair 
enough ; but next came the sting in the 
tail. ‘‘He would ask these influential 
gentlemen ”—flattery went a long way 
in this world—‘‘ who represented so 
many hoe of the Kingdom ’’—that 
was, these sectional counties that 
enjoyed Sunday Closing —‘‘ and so 
many interests and sections of thought 
and sections of Party, to combine” 
—who was to combine them?—‘“ to 
ive to the Government and to the 
islature’’— the Government first— 
‘such facilities as would enable them to 
carry out legislation in this and other 
Departments.” What that meant was 
this. There were two ways of transla- 
ting the speech—the Scotch way and the 
American way. The Scotch way was— 
‘*]’ll seratch you, if you’ll scratch me ;” 
and the American—‘ You roll my log, 
and I’ll roll yours.”” And so the position 
of this powerful Ministry, which gained 
such a tremendous majority, was re- 
duced to this—‘‘ We are not going to 
consider this question on its merits ; but 
as you represent so many sections of 
thought ’’—of course, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman gave them credit for 
thought, because that was another piece 
of compliment—‘‘and so many sections 
of Party, if you will only combine to 
ive us facilities, we will do the same 
or you.” Was that high principle? It 
might be the doctrine of expediency ; 
but a Government must be in a sorry 
page before resorting to such aid. 
e would say nothing about the Kil- 
mainham Treaty, because they were 
told, upon high authority, that there 
was no such thing; but he supposed 
that, after this, they would have a Treaty 
of Durham negotiated by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. Politeness al- 
ways flowed from the lips of the Secre- 


Mr. Warton 
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tary of State for the Home Department, 
when he had something to gain by it 
for his Party. But such manifestations 
showed the weakness of Her Majesty’s 
Government, who were trying to hunt 
with the hare and hold with the hounds 
—the same Government who were pre- 
pared to sacrifice the health of the troops 
to the dictates of cant—and the hope of 
these fanatics appeared to lie in that 
weakness. But there was one argument 
that had been used on the present occa- 
sion in favour of the Bill ad nauseam, 
and that was, of course, based upon the 
Petitions in its favour; but everybody 
knew how those Petitions were got up, 
and that many of the signatories were 
women and children, who were not fit to 
have an opinion. But, admitting that a 
large number of persons in the county of 
Durham—nay, supposing even that a ma- 
jority of the inhabitants—were in favour 
of the Bill, he (Mr. Warton) said that 
even that argument ought not to be de- 
cisive in a matter of this kind. He said 
that a statesman, who carried on the 
Government of the country on high 
moral principles, ought not to look 
merely to a majority in a particular 
district, because where was that kind of 
thing to stop? What was to be the limit? 
If they gave Sunday Closing to the county 
of Durham, because it was represented 
to be a particularly drunken county, how 
could they refuse it to a village, if the 
same plea of drunkenness were put for- 
ward? They had already a Bill for the 
Isle of Wight, which was less than a 
county; and nobody knew what was the 
vague and never-yet-defined area which 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) meant by his “locality” for 
the purposes of Local Option. The word 
‘‘locality’’? was vague, and so was the 
word ‘inhabitants,’ which might mean 
responsible ratepayers, or might mean a 
parcel of women and children; and in 
this convenient atmosphere of vagueness 
the whole scheme was wrapped up. He 
asked distinctly, had the Government 
given way to that principle of Local 
Option or not? If they had, why did 
they not bring in a Bill themselves to 
establish Sunday Closing all over the 
country? If they had not, why did they 
not object to these county Bills, resolutely 
and firmly? Heremembered that, during 
the first year of their being in Office, 
they put up the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Warwick (Mr. A. Peel), to 
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e aguinst sectional legislation, which 
a fiom Member did, very ably and 
powerfully; so that when the Govern- 
ment were strong they objected to it, 
but now, he was afraid, they would not 
stick to their text. Probably they felt 
that they must carry something or other 
this Session, now that they had thrown 
over so much cargo to lighten the sink- 
ing ship. But, if they did not intend to 
favour these fractional measures, let them 

ut their foot down plainly and straight- 
orwardly. Let them show that they 
were guided by a principle; and then, 
if they only kept their supporters a 
little more in hand, they might be able 
to prevent a repetition of these pitiable 
spectacles of a number of sensible men, 
animated by a spirit of fanaticism, trying 
to foist upon the Legislature ridiculous 
measures of this kind. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES: Sir, not much 
has fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) that 
any hon. Member of the House need 
deal with; and the House is quite fami- 
liar with the various forms of opposition 
indulged in by the hon. and learned 
Member, not only with respect to Bills 
like the one now before the House, but 
with respect to other measures; and I also 
think the opinions he expresses are per- 
fectly well understood, not only within 
these walls, but by the bulk of the 
people outside. There are one or two 
matters, however, upon which I should 
like to say a few words. The hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport has quoted 
from a statement that has been circulated 
this morning, amongst hon. Members, 
by one of the Licensed Victuallers’ Pro- 
tection Association. That statement de- 
monstrates that, in the past year, there 
has been a considerable increase of 
drunkenness in Ireland, attributable, 
according to this statement, to Sunday 
Closing. We are all familiar with the 
very peculiar circumstances of Ireland 
last year ; and everyone must be aware 
that, in times of great excitement and 
popular disturbance, it is probable there 
will be more drunkenness, and that the 
evils of drink will be more aggravated 
than at any other particular time; and, 
therefore, those who support this mea- 
sure have a little reason to complain 
that garbled and delusive statistics of 
this nature and kind should be brought 
before the House just before the intro- 
duction of this Bill. The statement 





merely contrasts the 1881 with the 
year 1882. If the House will take the 
three and a-half years before and the 
three and a-half years after the ing 
of the Sunday Closing Act for Ireland, 
it will be found that the arrests for 
drunkenness on Sunday stood thus— 
There were 15,942 arrests in the three 
and a-half years prior to the Sunday 
Closing Act, and in the three and a-half 
years after the passing of that Act there 
were only 6,788, showing a reduction of 
9,156, or at the rate of 57 per cent. In 
the exempted cities there has been a 
great reduction since the shortening of 
the hours. For instance, there were 
9,870 arrests for drunkenness in the 
three and a-half years previous to the 
passing of the Act; whilst there were 
only 6,573 in the three and a-half years 
after the passing of the Act, a reduction 
of 33 per cent. If you examine the 
Criminal and Judicial Returns for the 
years from 1877 to 1882 inclusive, you 
will find that the arrests for punishable 
drunkenness were—In 1877, 110,903; 
in 1878, 107,723; in 1879, 90,021; in 
1880, 89,980; in 1881, 78,573; and in 
1882 (the year upon which the whole 
statistics and statement of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Association are based) the 
figures increased from 78,060 in 1881 to 
87,000 in 1882. There are other facts 
and figures with regard to the statement 
respecting Ireland, both general and 
otherwise, as to the results of the Sunday 
Closing Act, which I will leave other 
Members to deal with. I think it would 
be difficult to find, in the county of 
Durham, a feeling of opposition against 
the Bill that is not infinitesimal. There 
are two classes whom I feel are distinctly 
interested in passing this measure. 
There can be no doubt whatever that it 
is practically the unanimous wish of the 
working people this measure should 
become law; and, in the next place, 
amongst the publicans themselves — 
though I do not know that I can say 
there is a majority in the constituency 
I myself represent—I know there are 
many who would be very glad to see the 
closing of their houses, along with other 
tradespeople of the place, if they could 
have their Sunday as a day of rest and 
relaxation, and that, on that day, the 
barmaids and barmen should have some 
opportunity of rest. I stated that I 
thought the degree of opposition to the 
Bill was almost infinitesimal, and I will 
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give an illustration of that. In the town 
of Jarrow, with which I am very fami- 
liar, there is a local branch of the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Protection Associa- 
tion. In that town there is a popula- 
tion of 18,000, almost exclusively be- 
longing to the working classes. A 
meeting was held about 10 days ago in 
support of my hon. Friend’s Bill, and 
that branch of the association issued a 
circular, calling upon the working classes 
to attend the meeting, and defeat the 
objects of the promoters. It was only 
known that any opposition would be 
raised shortly before the meeting was 
held ; but in a very short time after it 
was known large bodies of working 
men assembled in the hall, and the 
amendments that were proposed against 
the Bill were rejected by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. I think we have reason 
to hope that the Government will look 
with favour on this proposal ; and, what- 
ever may be said against piecemeal 
legislation, so many of these matters are 
distinctly local, that I would wish, not 
only in this matter of Sunday Closing, 
but in many other matters, that far 
greater powers were given to different 
communities than they have at the pre- 
sent time. It is a matter for congratu- 
lation that we see so little opposition 
has come from the other side, and I hope 
this Bill will pass the second reading 
practically unopposed; and not only 
that, but that the Government will give 
facilities for passing it into law. There 
can be no doubt there will be some dis- 
appointment if, after the exhibition of 
public sympathy which exists on this 
matter in the county of Durham, or upon 
the general question of temperance which 
the people there have been much inte- 
rested in, if this Session should pass 
with merely the affirmation of the prin- 
ciple, and that the Bill should not pass 
into the law of the land. I believe, 
moreover, I am speaking the feelings of 
many sitting on these Benches when I 
say we should be prepared to make con- 
siderable sacrifices to assist the Govern- 
ment in any attempt to pass the mea- 
sure into law. 

Mr. THOMASSON, in proposing an 
Amendment, said: Sir, I do not propose to 
enter into the general question of Sunday 
Closing, but will confine myself strictly 
to the terms of my Amendment. That 
question may, or may not, be a quostion 
to be dealt with by the counties ; but it 


Mr. W. H. James 





seems to me very clear that if it be such 
& question, it ought to be dealt with by 
representative bodies, elected in those 
counties, and not by this House. On 
the other hand, if it be a question not 
affecting counties, the hon. Members 
who are in favour of Sunday Closing 
should confine their efforts to the passing 
of a Bill affecting the whole country. 
At present, the House has no sufficient 
means of ascertaining the opinion of 
counties on this question. The hon. 
Member who moved the second reading 
of this Bill (Mr. Theodore Fry) has 
given us statistics which I admit, at the 
first sight, appear to point with some 
force to the majority of opinion in the 
county of Durham as being in favour of 
the measure; but, at the same time, I 
would put it to the House whether, after 
all, those statistics do not rather point 
to the fact that the people of Durham 
are in favour of a general Bill affectin 
the whole country, rather than of al 
measure, because the majority of the 
signatures to the Petitiuns are in favour 
of the general application of the Sunday 
Closing principle? I also understand 
from the hon. Member that the Petitions 
from the Town Councils are of the same 
character. It may, however, be said 
that the Petitions on the general ques- 
tion are also to be regarded as Petitions 
in favour of this Bill. This argument 
may be employed; but while it may be 
said that the greater object, as a matter 
of course, includes the lesser, it seems 
clear to me that the people of the county 
of Durham do not wish to be singled out 
for particular legislation on this ques- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman also pointed 
out that 12 Members from the county of 
Durham were in favour of the Bill; yet 
on the back of the Bill I see the names 
of only 7 Members. I think it would 
have been better if the names of all the 
Members in favour of the Bill had been 
put on the back of the measure, so that 
we should have had an authentic repre- 
sentation of their opinions on this mat- 
ter. As the matter stands, it is no proof 
that the great mass of the population of 
Durham want the Bill. Even if they 
did, that would be a strong argument 
in favour of the question being dealt 
with by the local authorities. Iam sure 
that hon. Members on this side of the 
House are prepared to give proper con- 
sideration to this question ; but my great 
objection to it is, that it seems to me 
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clearly unfair towards private Members 
generally that measures in the interest 
of the public at large should be treated 
county-wise. There are 40 counties that 
might be so dealt with; and, as it is, I see 
by the Orders of the Day that there are 
no fewer than five other Bills relating 
to Sunday Closing on the Order Book, 
one dealing with the general question, 
and the rest with particular counties, 
and probably next year there may be 
12; for it is obvious that this mode of 
county legislation, if it becomes a habit, 
may be resorted to on other subjects. In 
fact, there is no reason why 40 Members 
should not introduce 40 county licensing 
Bills next Session; and if that should 
be the case, what chance would a private 
Member, interested in a question affect- 
ing the whole country, have as against 
40 Members, all having equal chances 
with himself in the ballot for places, and 
bringing in Bills on the same subject, 
but affecting only single counties? It 
seems to me that that method of pro- 
cedure would introduce the most ela- 
borate system of Obstruction we have 
ever heard of in this House. I do not, 
however, charge hon. Members with 
having any idea of Obstruction in regard 
to the Bills they have put on the Paper ; 
but I say that this is what would be the 
practical effect of the system thus intro- 
duced, if it were allowed to develop to 
any great extent. I would also point 
out that the next measure on the Order 
Paper is the Labourers (Ireland) Bill. 
That, I say, is a far more important ques- 
tion than whether the public-houses in 
Durham should be closed on the whole of 
Sunday ; yet, on this occasion, the Irish 
Members, and the House generally, are 
excluded altogether from discussing that 
subject by the measure we are now de- 
bating. I may also express my regret 
that the third Order of the Day, which 
relates to the general question of Sun- 
day Closing, does not happen to be the 
second ; because, in that case, the adop- 
tion of my Amendment would not have 
deprived the House of the opportunity 
of discussing the general question of 
Sunday Closing. I do not know whe- 
ther it is the duty of the Government to 
— the rights of private Members ; 
ut certainly private Members on this 
side of the House have shown great 
willingness to make sacrifices of their 
time and measures in favour of those of 
the Government; and I think the Go- 





vernment might very fairly have con- 
sidered, before supporting the County of 
Cornwall Bill last Session, the general 
effect such a step might have on the 
rights and privileges of private Mem- 
bers. The Soverbaaaad propose to deal 
with the general question of County Go- 
vernment, and I am sure the House of 
Commons are quite ready to consider it. 
Possibly, licensing powers may be given 
to County Boards; and, in the mean- 
time, it is not desirable to pass local 
Bills of this kind, which may afterwards 
be found to be obnoxious to the real 
feeling of the locality. These things are 
looked on as precedents, and it has been 
stated that the Bills for Sunday Closing 
in Ireland and Wales are precedents for 
the county measures; but I would point 
out that they operate in entirely the 
other direction, for it has never been 
proposed to pass a measure of Sunda 
Closing for any single Irish or Wels. 
county. On the contrary, measures have 
been passed affecting those countries as 
a whole; and I hope that neither my 
hon. Friend the Member for Darlington 
nor this House will venture to compare 
either Ireland or Wales with a single 
English county. This being so, I fail to 
see what other precedent can be brought 
forward in support of the present Bill. 
I hold that a great principle is involved 
in the settlement of this question, and 
that the supporters of Sunday Closing 
would do well to direct their attention to 
measures affecting the general interests 
of the entire community. I beg to move 
the Amendment standing in my name. 
Mr. P. A. TAYLOR: I beg to second 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bolton (Mr. Thomasson). 
I do not wish to speak of the Bill merely 
as a sumptuary law, which prevents the 
people from getting a glass of beer, 
ecause that has become so common that 
no one in this House appears to think it 
extraordinary at all; but in the Billnow 
before us there is, as it appears to me, a 
combination of every evil principle to 
which such legislation as this is open. 
Apart from the intolerance which de- 
clares that a man may be prevented from 
getting the glass of beer which he de- 
sires, there is superadded the intolerance 
of Sabbatarian legislation, by distin- 
guishing one day in the week when a 
man may not be thirsty. And now to 
these impertinent interventions is added 
a third—the local one; and under this 
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Bill a man may, for the present, be| to buy it up on good terms, and then 
thirsty on Sunday outside the county of! to sell again when the people will no 
Durham, but not within. We are tohave! longer endure such restrictions. The 
this Island, once called ‘‘Freedom’s tight | Bill is an attempt to interfere with de- 
little Island,” divided into sections, in| mocratic rights. It needs all my faith 
some of which people are to be at liberty | in democratic principles to view without 
to drink beer if they like; whilst, in| sadness, and almost with dismay, that the 
others, they are not to be allowed to| first steps of an enfranchised democracy 
drink at all. Weare told that England | are almost always taken over the neck of 
is the land of liberty for everybody ; and} individual liberty, resulting in laws, such 
my opinion is that this country is not so| as that we are now discussing, which, 
large that liberty need be more confined. | underexisting conditions, no despotic aris- 
It seems to me that if this kind of thing} tocracy would venture to inflict. My hon. 
is to-go on, there will soon be very Friend the Member for Gateshead (Mr. 
little, if any, freedom or liberty left in| W. H. James) appealed to the Govern- 
the land. Asis now proposed, it is to be | ment for special support, and I dare say 
confined to counties. It is no longer to be | they will give it, because it is just the sort 
Britain that is free, but particular coun-| of measure the Government would like 
ties ; or eventually, if there is to be any | to pass. It would please many of their 
spark of freedom left, with this trum-| supporters, and would oppress only the 
pery species of legislation, spreading | helpless. Besides, the zeal of new converts 
county by county, there may possibly, |is proverbial. But, although we may 
by-and-bye, be only one county, and | pitchfork common sense out of nature, 
that, perhaps, the smallest—Rutland-/|it will inevitably, sooner or later, be 
shire—in which there will be any street | brought back; and, therefore, I shall 
of liberty belonging to its inhabitants. | not trouble the House now by going 
I think it is anything but agreeable or | through the groups of failures coming of 
creditable to see the House of Commons, | sumptuary laws. This sumptuary legis- 
composed of some of the wealthiest men | lation has been a failure all the world 
in the country, and, to all appearance, not over; it has been a failure in America, 
largely consisting of teetotallers—men | and it will lead to countless evasions. 
whose personal liberty and comfort would | Those who are in the habit of taking 
not be touched or affected by this Bill— | long walks in the country are perfectly 
trooping in to the division, as will pro- | well aware of this; and I can give an in- 
bably be the case, in order to vote away | stance of the way in which the law is 
the right of working men—the poorest | evaded, which occurred to a friend of 
of the people—to obtain a glass of beer | mine who was out walking with his wife 
on Sundays, their supporters being the|in a district in which Sunday Closing 
groups of Petitions signed by Sunday | prevails, and within the prohibited hours. 
school children. | ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] That|The lady, being rather delicate, was 
may be a pleasing task to those hon. | taken unwell, and naturally wanted some 
Gentlemen; but to me, as a democrat, | refreshment ; and, there being a highly- 
it is a painful spectacle. Who are the | respectable public-house near, my friend 
real supporters outside of the House of | applied forassistance, and the proprietor, 
such measures as this? Why, they are | seeing the bond fide nature of the case, 
men not one in 50 of whom I believe | at once admitted them, after the gentle- 
will be affected by this Bill, if it becomes | man had stated what he wanted at the 
law. It is not the class who will suffer | side door. On entering the house, he 
from the closing of the public-houses who | was at once ushered into a room, from 
sign these Petitions; but only a set of which, to his and his wife’s astonish- 
Pharisaical theorists, who want every-| ment, they could see around the bar 
body to conform to their particular views. , Some 30 persons, mostly in their shirt 
It is so hard to understand the reason | sleeves and aprons—evidently workmen 
for all this agitation, that one is almost | of the immediate neighbourhood—who 
tempted to regard it from a commercial | were freely supplied with liquor. It 
point of view, and imagine that there must be borne in mind that this was 
must be a magnificent syndicate in the during closing time on Sunday, and 
selahibourhood of Threadneedle Street, | while a policeman, with the most stolid 
the design of which is to lower the value and unconscious look possible, stood 
of property by these restrictions, in some only some 380 yards off to watch the 
particular part of tho country, in order house. That was an instance of the 


Mr. P. A. Taylor 
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benefit of Sunday Closing, and it is an; Amendment before the House (Mr. 
instance of the sort of thing which oc- | Thomasson) has referred to the fact that 
curs now, when on only bother the | five of the Members for the County of 

ople with short hours; and there will | Durham, although in favour of this Bill, 

eten times as much of it, when you | have not put their names on the back of 
come to keep them out of the public-|it. I happen to be one of those Mem- 
houses altogether. In Ireland, with its! bers whose name is not on the back of 
Sunday Closing Act, last year, there were | the Bill, and I wish to say that it is by 
found 800 illicit stills—[Mr. Warton: | mere chance that that is so, and that 
830.]—against eight or nine in Eng- | the 12 Members alluded to by the hon. 
land. Scotland boasts of the great | Gentleman are all earnest and anxious 
things done by the Forbes-Mackenzie in their desire to see this Bill passed 
Act, and people talk of the enormous |into law. I believe, even, as has been 
progress that has taken place. When | said, that my hon. Colleague (Sir George 
that comes to an official test, it does not | Elliot) is half converted to the measure. 
amount to much. The Committee ap- | After the exhaustive speech of my hon. 
pointed to inquire into the question of | Friend the Member for Darlington (Mr. 
grocers’ licences reported, in 1878, that | Fry), who introduced the Bill, I feel it 
the general result of their inquiry | would be improper for me to occupy 
throughout Scotland showed an increase | the time of the House more than to say 
of drunkenness in that country, even|I am satisfied of the fact that there 
where the population had decreased. | exists among the working classes of the 
Are hon. Members acquainted with the | county of Durham a very strong feeling 


fact that one out of every 1,452 persons | in support of the Bill. I gather, not 


were convicted of drunkenness in pro-|only from what I hear from public 
tected Scotland on Sunday; whereas in | sources of information, but also from 
unprotected England arrests were made | those who are more closely associated 
only at the rate of one in 1,635? Idare | with the working class than I am, that 
say hon. Members have seen the Papers the working population of the county of 
put forward, in which it is stated that | Durham will hail with great delight and 
the increase of drunkenness has taken | the greatest possible amount of satis- 
place in the protected districts, rather | faction the passing of this measure. The 
than in the unprotected districts of Ire- | only objection that exists, and undoubt- 
land. In Galway, which is a protected | edly so, is that it is piecemeal legisla- 
town, the arrests for drunkenness in- | tion ; but I reply that where you have a 
creased from 800 in 1878 to 1,577 in| county so strong and so earnest in sup- 
1880, or nearly 50 per cent; whereas in | porting a measure of this character I 
Dublin, the largest town exempted, they | cannot see that their opinion ought to 
decreased from 17,000 in 1878 to 10,000 | be set aside on this ground. I think, 
in 1880. Of course, I know, my protest on the contrary, that their opinions are 
in such matters as this is entirely unavail- | entitled to every consideration from the 
ing ; for at present, until the tide turns, | House of Commons. We have been told 
the whole course of legislation is placing | that if this Bill were to pass we should 
the population of the country at the| immediately have clubs established in 
mercy of persons who, I am quite con-| all parts of the country for the purpose 
vinced, are making a benevolent mistake. | of Sunday drinking. For my own part, 
Amendment proposed, I should say that the working men of 
To leave out from the word “ That ’’ to the Durham are mtg Mm becoming more 
end of the Question, in order to add the words sober and more intelligent, so much so, 
“this House, while willing to discuss the ques- | that even if clubs were to be started for 
tion of County Government, declines to consider | the urpose of being used by them on 
Public Bills affecting only a single county,” — Sundays, they would be as careful and 
(Mfr. Thomasson,) ° y $ 7. r hei id 
peer Maat articular to eject from their midst any 
insteat individuals who committed themselves by 
Question a osed, “‘That the words | drunkenness and misconduct as we are 
proposed to be eft out stand part of the | in our own clubs here and elsewhere. I 
Question.” shall only further detain the House by 
Mr. 0. M. PALMER: Sir, I should | saying I feel it my duty to give expres- 
not have risen to say the few words I | sion to the general feeling of the Mem- 
am about to say, but for the fact that| bers for the county of Durham, that the 
the hon. Member who has moved the| working classes of that county are very 

















strongly in favour of the passing of this 
measure. 

Mz. T. C. THOMPSON: Sir, in sup- 
porting this Bill, I desire to say that I 
entirely differ from the views advanced 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Lei- 
cester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), and I always 
differ from him with regret. I think 
my hon. Friend has misinterpreted 
this Act, when he says that it will in- 
terfere with the liberty of the subject. 
We do not purpose to interfere with 
the liberty of the subject generally ; 
but what we seek is to put the publi- 
cans into exactly the same position as 
other tradesmen. If my hon. Friend’s 
arguments are right, we are doing 
wrong in closing any shops in the 
county of Durham on Sundays. At pre- 
sent, we close the shops of the baker 
and draper, men who are quite as ne- 
cessary, and far leSs injurious than the 
aang I remember, some years ago, 

aving to canvass a large borough in 
the North of England, and I was then 
very much struck by the application 
made to me by poor people, who com- 
pest of the hardships of all shops 

eing closed on Sundays. They said 
their husbands came home very late on 
the Saturday night ; so late, indeed, that 
it was impossible for them to make use 
of the earnings which had come into 
their hands, for when they went out to 
the shops they found them closed. 
Their only means of dealing was by 
going to traders who were carrying on 
an illicit trade on the Sunday morning. 
I confess I was very much struck by that 
argument, and the contention that it 
was a hardship to the poor that all shops 
should be closed on Sunday ; but if you 
poll the working classes, how many will 
you find willing to do away with the 
restrictions on the Sabbath? Would 
you find many who would vote for the 
mines and workshops being opened on 
Sundays? But if my hon. Friend’s 
argument is true, we should open these, 
as well as the public-houses. The hon. 
Member for Bolton (Mr. Thomasson) has 
contended that there should be no legis- 
lation for counties ; but he has forgotten 
the physical character of the country. 
We are divided, in some respects, and 
in no respect more, than in the different 
employments carried on in different 
counties. In that part of England of 
which I represent the chief town we 
are almost entirely engaged in mining. 


Ur. C, HM. Palmer 
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Surely, we have a right to say that we 
are specially interested in this matter, 
and to ask for special assistance from 
you to enable us to carry out the work 
in which we are engaged. Surely, there 
can be no objection to that? The same 
thing might be said for Lancashire. 
Surely, the people of Lancashire could 
ask for legislation on the subject of the 
cotton trade, without Wiltshire and Dor- 
setshire being necessarily consulted on 
the subject? But if anything tends to 
the well-being of the country, it is that 
the special energy of each part of the 
country should be brought forth. I 
believe it was Richard Cobden who said 
that there was by far the greatest poli- 
tical energy developed in the small Re- 
publics. He pointed to Greece and 
other countries, where history taught 
that there was more energy developed in 
such small States than in the great Em- 
pires which these Republics had often 
put down. If that is so, why should 
not Durham be encouraged, by this spe- 
cial legislation, to develop her energies, 
without obtaining or asking the consent 
of other parts of the country? As I 
have said before, our occupation is 
chiefly in mining, and what do the 
workmen of Durham ask for? The 
population of the county is 867,000, and 
a Petition was yesterday presented from 
140,000 persons, praying for legislation 
on this subject. You may ask—‘‘ Why 
close these public-houses? Why cannot 
you resist the temptation to enter them? 
Why, if you do not want drink, cannot 
you abstain, and allow th:ise who want 
it to haveit?” Well, you are strong 
moral men, and may be able to resist it; 
but what is the answer of the working 
men of Durham? It is the answer 
given over and over again to gentlemen 
who have canvassed that county—‘‘ You 
know we are efficient workmen. We 
can build ships, which will ride safely 
through the most violent tempests. We 
can go down into the bowels of the 
earth, and draw up coals in such quan- 
tities, that you are enabled to carry on 
your manufactures more cheaply than 
any other country in the world. We 
can go into the workshops, and forge 
iron so quickly, so carefully, that the 
absence of accident is a marvel; 80 
abundantly that the only fear is, lest by 
our very skill, we cheapen the value of our 
labour. We can do all this; but there 
is one thing we cannot do. Strong as we 
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are in other respects, we have not suffi- 
cient courage, if you leave the public- 
house open, to avoid drink.” have 
heard that answer given by intelligent 
menin the county from which I come, and 
men from other counties will tell you the 
same. And is it likely that this should 
not be true? Is there anything in it at 
variance with our common humanity? 
What would be your conduct supposing 
you had no place of resort on Sunday, 
supposing you were deprived by the 
want of education from the pleasures of 
reading, and supposing there were no 
public rooms or parks to go to? What 
would you give way to? Possibly, to 
sensual gratification and degrading pur- 
suits; and it is because these pleasures, 
this refinement, are denied to the work- 
ing classes, that it is fair and just that 
you should close, in their interest, and 
at their request, these public-houses on 
the Sunday. The House has heard what 
the people of Durham say themselves; 
but by whom was this matter pushed 
forward? A canvass has been made of 
the county of Durham, village by village, 
and house by house—not by political 
adventurers anxious to obtain some 
political credit from it, but by the clergy 
of every denomination, and more espe- 
cially of the Church of England, which 
Iso much venerate, and which, in my 
opinion, is likely to become the Church 
of the future, because she is leading her- 
self, by the self-denial and forbearance 
of her members, to carry out those pri- 
mitive doctrines of Christianity which 
may yet be proved to be the truest 
political wisdom. By that canvass it 
has been found that the large majo- 
rity of the people are in favour of 
Sunday Closing; and are you going to 
deny these men this right for any ar- 
gument that has been advanced to- 
day? ‘What has been the argument 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton)? He said he 
was going to make a dry speech of sta- 
tistics, but he soon left the statistical 

artof his remarks. The only statistics 

e put forward were with the view of 
showing that, by Sunday Closing, drunk- 
enness had increased instead of dimi- 
nished ; and by whom was that argu- 
ment used? Why, it was put forward 
in the rae sent us to-day by the publi- 
cans of England. Therefore, they have 
advanced, as an argument against Sun- 
day Closing, that their trade would be in- 
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creased. They would have you believe 
that their opposition to this Bill arises 
from their conviction that, by closin 

ublic-houses on Sundays, there woul 

e more drinking. Do you believe that 
will be the result; and, if you do, do 
you believe that the publicans oppose 
this Bill for that reason? Can any pro- 
position be more monstrous? My hon. 
and learned Friend passed away from 
that, and seeing the stalwart form of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment opposite him, began to abuse the 
Government. That is an occupation 
which always finds favour with many 
hon. Members of this House. But to 
return to the subject. Why do we 
specially want these houses closed on 
Sundays? Have any hon. Gentleman 
in this House heard of St. Monday? Do 
they know that men do not go to their 
work on Mondays? That it is very often 
a day of enforced idleness, because the 
dissipation of the Sunday has unnerved 
the men forthe Monday? They know that 
they cannot trust themselves, and their 
fellows—whose lives depend upon their 
care—know that they cannot be trusted, 
after the Sunday’s debauch, to give the 
needful attention in the dangerous works 
in which they are employed. What do 
they ask? They say—‘‘Close these public- 
houses on the Sunday. Take away that 
temptation which renders us unfit for 
work. We will then add to the wealth 
of the country. Nay, we will do more 
than that. We will raise our own moral 
character and the moral character of 
the people which is so dear to the 
House.” 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that, 
while sorry to incur the reproaches of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Leicester 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor), he was perfectly 
prepared, when the great body of the 
people demanded it, to give his support 
toa further measure of Sunday Closing; 
and he should do so, without feeling that 
he had been doing anything in the direc- 
tion of imposing any restrictions on the 
liberties of the people. The question 
before the House, however, was one of 
procedure, and there appeared to him 
to be great difficulties in the way of ac- 
copting this Bill. No doubt, it would not 
be easy to pass a general measure ; but 
that was not the only alternative. It 
was not necessary to relegate the ques- 
tion toa general measure. It was quite 
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competent, he thought, for the House to 
give this power to the local authorities, 
iu connection with the policy which 
found so much favour. That seemed to 
him a way of proceeding with this ques- 
tion very much more in accordance with 
the accepted principles of legislation, and 
more likely to avoid difficulties, than 
would be the passing of a measure hav- 
ing reference solely to the county of 
Durham. He hoped that they would 
have a County Government Bill by next 
Session at the latest ; but if the views of 
Durham were now entertained, nothing 
was more certain than that the Order 
Book of the House of Commons would 
be crammed, page after page, with all 
sorts of measures dealing with counties. 
In his opinion, it was open to grave con- 
sideration whether the House ought to 
adopt this method in connection with 
such subjects; but, on the other hand, 
‘when he looked at the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Bolton (Mr. 
Thomasson), he found that it asked the 
House to adopt a not less serious de- 
parture from the general mode of pro- 
ceeding, for, by it, that hon. Gentleman 
asked the House to affirm that, under 
no circumstances whatever, would the 
House be a party to a« Bill affecting 
only a single county. There were, how- 
ever, certain occasions when it might be 
necessary for the House to pass a Bill 
for a single county, a Bill, for example, 
relating to the defence of a single county, 
or for matters connected with local in- 
stitutions. He therefore could not sup- 
port the Amendment, neither did he 
think the House would accept it. -With 
regard to the Bill itself, while he sym- 
pathized with the general object the pro- 
posers had in view, and while he was 
certain that temperance was at the root 
of social, as well as of all other, reforms 
in this country, the question was, whe- 
ther the House should, immediately pre- 
ceding the consideration of important 
reforms in local government, legislate 
for a single county. So great was his 
hesitation upon the point that he could 
not take part in the vote. 

Mr. CRAIG: Sir, speaking as one 
who knows the county of Durham well, 
I think there is great justification for 
my hon. Friend the Member for Dar- 
lington (Mr. Theodore Fry) in bringing 
forward this Bill; and those who know 
anything about the mining districts will, 
at any rate, agree with its objects. I 


Mr. Arthur Arnold 
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should like ‘to call attention to the fact 
that the rights of individual liberty, as 
to which we have heard such an able 
discourse from the hon. Member. for 
Leicester (Mr .P. A. Taylor), are very 
good so far as they do not interfere 
with the liberties and interests of others, 
But the exercise of that liberty by those 
who frequent public-houses on Sunday, 
especially in the mining districts, does, 
to a great extent, interfere with the in- 


terests and the happiness of others. It | 


brings starvation upon families; it leads 
to the commission of crime; and it is 
frequently likewise the cause of acci- 
dents which inflict a large amount of 
injury upon property and upon fellow- 
workmen. Allusion has been made by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Durham 
(Mr. T. C. Thompson) to what is called 
St. Monday. In the mining districts we 
are all familiar with it, and we know it 
to be a fact that on the Monday, and 
often even on a Tuesday, there is very 
little work performed by those who go 
to public-houses on Sunday. This means 
that these men subject not themselves 
only, but their fellow-workmen, who are 
engaged in the same pit, to a reduction 
of wages in consequence of the increased 
cost of production. On one occasion, 
at the Mining Institute, I called atten- 
tion to the difference which would re- 
sult if a colliery, producing about 
150,000 tons of coal per annum, was 
worked on Monday, instead of lying 
practically idle on that day. Asa result 
of a calculation I made on the subject, 
I found that the differsnce would be 
£7,000 or £8,000 a-year—sufficient, in 
fact, to give the working men an increase 
in their wages of something like 20 per 
cent, and still leave a handsome sum in 
the hands of the employers. That is a 
very serious matter, and if the closing 
of public-houses on Sunday would in 
any way mitigate that, and would lead 
to Monday and Tuesday being working 
days like other days, such a desirable 
result should be brought about. The 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton) endeavoured to show that 
the removal of this temptation had led 
to increased drunkenness. 
know whether the hon. and learned 
Member has paid much attention to that 
subject, or whether he has ever tried to 
realize in his own mind what the tempta- 
tion is to a working man to see the 
public-house open at the end of his 
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week’s work. If we take the case of a 
man earning 24s. per week, and deduct 
from that what he pays for rent, coal, 
light, and clothing, we shall find that, 
taking six in a family, that does not 
allow 1d. per meal per person; and to 
men who are working hard all the week, 
and have so little to maintain them, 
surely the temptation must be very 
strong indeed when they see the public- 
house constantly open to receive them 
on Sunday, when they are released from 
the requirements of labour. I am fully 
convinced that the working population, 
especially in the mining districts, are by 
a very large majority in favour of the 
principle of this Bill, and that the women 


are especially sensible to the evils which 


arise from the drunkenness of their hus- 
bands. In fact, we have seen Petitions 
presented to-day from a great many 
women who have signed them. They 
know that their families are pinched on 
account of the wages that are spent, to 
alarge extent, in the public-houses on 
the Sunday; and they know that their 
husbands’ lives and their sons’ lives are 
often jeopardized by accidents caused by 
the indulgence in Sunday drinking ; and, 
being sensible of all this, we cannot 
wonder that they are interested in a 
measure such as this before the House. 
As to one argument that has been used 
—the argument against piecemeal legis- 
lation—I do not see myself why, if it be 
a good Bill, it should be set aside be- 
cause it happens to be only a county 
measure. Surely, it is desirable, on its 
own merits, that Durham or any other 
constituency should bring forward a Bill 
of this kind, and endeavour to mitigate 
great evils such as those that have been 
mentioned ; and it is for these reasons 
I heartily support it. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he had 
waited for some little while, expecting 
to hear what the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department), on the 
part of the Government, should have to 
say with regard to the Bill. As he had 
not done so, he (Mr. J. G. Talbot) could 
not help giving expression to the feeling 
of surprise which he experienced at the 
silence of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman on such an important matter. 
He considered the subject was one on 
which the House had a right to expect 
that the Government would give its 
advice and instruction, by stating what 
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it intended to do. Such a measure as 
that of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Durham (Sir Joseph Pease), 
containing a moderate extension of the 
principle of Sunday Closing, would com- 
mend itself to the general sense of the 
country, and ought to be supported by 
the House ; but, when they came to con- 
sider the sweeping measure now before 
the House, they were in a very different 
position. First of all, they had to deal 
with the whole question of Sunday trad- 
ing; and had toask themselves, whether 
they were not in danger of going in ad- 
vance of public opinion upon the ques- 
tion—which was one of degree—and so 
running the risk of a possible reaction in 
the future? They had also to ask them- 
selves, whether it was wise to pass a Bill 
for the total closing of all public-houses 
in a thickly-populated district, in which 
there was probably a large floating 
population who were not represented in 
any of the Petitions that had been laid 
before the House? Besides this, the 
House had the very grave question to 
consider of, whether this was the best 
method of dealing with the subject. 
He considered that, instead of this being 
the right way, it was by far the worst 
way that could possibly have been con- 
ceived. He entirely disapproved of this 
sort of County Home Rule, with reference 
to a matter that was of Imperial con- 
cern, neither did he think that any 
county, as such, was either entitled or 
qualified to express an opinion on the 
subject. The hon. Member for the City 
of Durham (Mr. T. C. Thompson) almost 
proved the point; for, in order to sup- 
port Sunday Closing by means of county 
legislation, he said he should be prepared 
to support a mining Bill brought forward 
for Durham, and a cotton Bill brought 
forward for Lancashire. But was it to 
be contended that, because mining was 
the staple occupation of Durham, and 
cotton the staple trade of Lancashire, 
Bills confined to those counties should 
therefore be passed dealing with these 
important matters? He was quite sure 
the common sense of the House of Com- 
mons would repudiate such an idea. As 
an advocate of temperance in the proper 
sense of the word, and as distinguished 
from total abstinence, and being, there- 
fore, in favour of any.proper restrictions 
on the liquor traffic that could be sug- 
gested in the House of Commons, he (Mr. 
J. G. Talbot) regarded these county 
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measures as an absolute obstruction to 
a well-considered scheme of universal 
Sunday Closing. What would happen? 
If the House passed this Durham Bill, 
they would not be advanced a step in 
the direction of obtaining Home Rule 
for the whole country. What was to be 
done for the other counties? Were they 
to wait until 40 Bills had been passed 
for the 40 counties of this country? If 
the country had arrived at a time when 
Sunday Closing was to be the rule of the 
whole of the community, in the name of 
common sense let them have a compre- 
hensive measure for the whole of the coun- 
try; meanwhile let the county Bills be 
withdrawn, and this miserable system 
of piecemeal legislation be discontinued. 
He wished to know, whether the Go- 
vernment had got an opinion on the sub- 
ject; and, if they had, he hoped the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment would give the House some 
explanation of the attitude of himself 
and his Colleagues respecting it. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT : Sir, 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot) is wrong in supposing that the 
Government have not an opinion upon 
this subject, and are not prepared to 
express it. I simply waited, as is usual 
in these debates, until others had ex- 
pressed their opinion upon it, before giv- 
ing expression to my own. Thisisno novel 
proposal, and there never has, in fact, 

een any doubt whatever as to what the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
is upon this subject. It was expressed, 
in the most full and explicit manner, 
last year on the Sunday Closing Bill for 
Cornwall; and, since the passing of that 
measure, we have not changed our opi- 
nion, and we have nothing to alter or 
nothing to add to what was then said. 
I am willing to address myself in a 
practical manner to the subject ; and, in 
the first place, I am bound to say that 
the arguments of the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down do not assist very 
much the practical solution of this ques- 
tion. What was his last observation? 
He says, he does not think Sunday 
Closing can be applied to many of the 
populous parts of this country; and he 
asks us, therefore, in effect, to wait until 
we have a general Sunday Closing Bill, 
applicable to the.whole of the country, 
although he knows very well that there 
are parts of the country to which it 
could not be easily applied. What does 
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that mean but the rejection of Sunday 
Closing altogether in England ? 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: I beg the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s pardon, 
What I intended to say was, that I was 
in favour of the Bill of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Durham (Sir 
Joseph Pease), which treats the populous 
places in an exceptional manner. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
points to exactly what I call, and the 


hon. Member calls, piecemeal legisla- 


tion. The words “piecemeal legisla- 
tion”? seem to have been used by the 
hon. Member as a disparaging epithet; 
but I do not see that piecemeal legisla- 
tion is of necessity an objectionable kind 
of legislation. The hon. Member says— 
“ Do not let us have piecemeal legisla- 
tion;’’ but the fact is, that this House, 
for more than 25 years, has treated this 
subject as properly a subject of piece- 
meal legislation. It began with §eot- 
land; and, surely, Scotland is not the 
whole of the Empire. The hon. Mem- 
ber again uses those disparaging adjec- 
tives, which, he thinks, supply the place 
of argument, and says—‘‘ Do not let us 
allow Home Rule to the counties.” But 
you gave Scotland Home Rule on the 
liquor question ; you gave Ireland Home 
Rule on the liquor question ; and you 
gave Wales Home Rule on this ques- 
tion; and.now you say—‘‘Do not let 
us have Home Rule for Durham.” The 
common sense of the country says that 
this question must be dealt with in 
a piecemeal manner, and it has been so 
dealt with in a piecemeal manner. I 
sympathize -with the wail against De- 
mocracy which came from that stalwart 
Democrat, the hon. Member for Leices- 
ter (Mr. P. A. Taylor). He is shocked 
at the result of the Frankenstein monster 
which he, himself, has so largely helped 
to create, for he has found, as the dread- 
ful consequence of giving the people 
power, that they are no longer to be 
governed according to the views of en- 
lightened persons as to what they ought 
to want, but by what they themselves 
believe. If my hon. Friend the Member 
for Leicester does not know that the 
progress of Democracy means govern- 
ment by the people, and not for the 
people, he has not yet learned, I think, 
even the catechism of Democracy. Well, 
no doubt, this is a democratic subject; 
and the question is, what do the people 
—it maybe the whole of the community, 
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or a section of it—desire? It will be 
found that, when the overwhelming opi- 
nion of the majority of the people of Scot- 
land was in favour of Sunday Closing, 
Parliament had the good sense to allow 
the people of Scotland to have their 
way in the matter. You find the same 
thing in Ireland ; you find the same thing 
in Wales. Yet the opponents of this Bill 
say you are;violating all the principles of 


- the Constitution if you apply to other sec- 


tions of the community that which you 
have already applied to several. We 
are also told that these experiments 
ought not to be tried ; and hon. Members 
opposite say, that if you tried it in one 
place, that would be an obstacle to the 
adoption of the same principle elsewhere. 
I must say that I cannot follow that 
argument. Has the experiment which 
has been tried in Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales advanced, or retarded the ques- 
tion? Why, it has decidedly advanced 
it. We are in a much stronger position 
to judge of the matter when we find 
that the experiment has been tried in 
those parts of the United Kingdom, and 
that it has done no harm, but, on the 
contrary, so far as we can judge, it has 
accomplished good, and that nobody, in 
the counties to which it has been ap- 
plied, wishes it to be revoked; but, on 
the contrary, they require rather that 
it should be extended. I would ask, 
what is the reason to be advanced 
against this proposal? Now, to my 
mind the question is this. Is there 
such an overwhelming proof of the feel- 
ing of the people, in this section of the 
community, as will justify Parliament 
taking action. upon it? That, I think, 
is the true test. I spoke on the Reso- 
lution of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), 
and I said — ‘“‘I think it is a ques- 
tion of areas, and I think it is a ques- 
tion of opinion within those areas.” I 
should be very glad if there were a 
chance, immediately, of giving, in some 
organized and regular manner, to these 
communities the means of expressing 
their opinions, and of giving effect to 
them on this question. But that is not 
the matter which is immediately before 
us. The question is, whether this com- 
munity does desire this Bill ? Does any- 
body doubt that? Let hon. Members 
look at the Petitions in favour of it. 
The hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton) casts contumely upon 








Petitions; but it is not a question of 
Petitions signed by, as he says, women 
who are not entitled to an opinion on 
this subject. If there are any ple 
in this country who are entitled to an 
opinion upon this subject, surely it is 
the women of this country. If the 
women of Durham, as well as the men 
of Durham, are in favour of a measure 
of this description, I know no argument 
more conclusive in favour of its being 
passed. But where are the Members of 
Durham to speak against this pn ? 
Where is the hon. Baronet who sits on 
the other side of this House (Sir George 
Elliot), who is so well acquainted with 
the interests of the mining population ? 
Where is he, to protest against the mea- 
sure? Everybody knows that hon. Mem- 
bers who sit in this House are very good 
barometers of the political temperature 
of the communities in which they live; 
and, do you believe that if there were 
any doubt whatever of the sentiment of 
that Democracy which my hon. Friend 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor) regrets, that they 
would not have found some spokesman 
from that part of the community? Every- 
one must know that, practically speaking, 
we have all that reasonable certainty of 
the feelings of the people in the county 
of Durham, that Parliament can desire, 
in acting on a question of this descrip- 
tion. Itis said that you ought not to 
allow one part of the country to have 
different laws from another part. That, 
however, is a general proposition, which 
has very large exceptions to it. I admit 
that you cannot allow particular parts 
of the community to have special laws 
affecting personal liberty; but we know 
perfectly well that in matters of police 
and sanitation you do allow particular 
communities to have their own bye-laws 
and to have legislation special to them- 
selves. A Committee of this House 
upstairs, last Session, considered a Bill 
providing for the local authorities to 
deal with sanitary matters. The same 
principle applies to various things re- 
lating to the well-being of the popula- 
tion, which are different from the general 
laws affecting all parts of the community. 
Therefore, it is entirely untrue to say 
that Parliament does not allow parti- 
cular sections of the community to have 
laws which are appropriate to their 
condition. The mining populations of 
Durham have very good reasons for 
having strong opinions on this subject, 





through the incapacity that is brought 
upon the workmen for their regular 
occupation by Sunday drinking. Every- 
body knows that the great danger of 
Sunday drinking is in regard to the 
fact that Sunday is the day which comes 
after the day on which wages are paid. 
There is the danger of a pocket full 
of money and of the want of regular 
occupation. What is the result? Why, 
that we have not merely the mischief 
produced by drinking on this particular 
day, but also the immense mischief to 
the individual himself and his fellow- 
workmen on the Monday, and to the 
country at large, owing to their inca- 
pacity to carry on their regular avoca- 
tion. These are the reasons why there 
should be a strong opinion on the sub- 
ject, and why Parliament should pay 
attention to that opinion. The hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. J. G. Talbot) 
says, that if you pass this Bill, you will 
obstruct the general Bill for the whole 
of the country. On the contrary, if you 
pass this Bill for Durham, and it is 
successful in producing the good effects 
anticipated, instead of retarding the 
question of applying the law to the 
whole of the country you will be ad- 
vancing it. May be a general Sunday 
Closing Bill for this country would create, 
in various parts of the community, a 
strong opposition, and might be a very 
difficult thing to pass. But, surely, there 
is nothing more unstatesmanlike than 
to say, that if there is a good to be 
accomplished in one part of the country, 
with the wisk and support of that part 
of the country, we should not allow it, 
because another part of the country 
would reject it, and because we cannot 
at present make such a measure accept- 
able to the whole country? The hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport ap- 
pears to have been scandalized by the 
observations I made the other day, to a 
deputation that waited upon me, to ask 
the Government to give facilities for 
the passing of this and similar Bills. 
I was obliged to confess that facilities 
for legislation were not a commodity 
with which Her Majesty’s Government 
abounds; but I told the deputation that 
I believed this question was not a Party 
question, for there are hon. Members 
on the other side of the House as 
strongly in favour of this legislation as 
any who sit on the Ministerial side. I 
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ment have great difficulties in passing 
measures that we think of advantage to 
the community ; but when private Mem- 
bers bring forward Bills which we think 
are for the advantage of society at large, 
let all Parties combine and try and pass 
them.” That was thespirit of myremarks, 
and I have nothing to withdraw, or to 
apologize for. For the same reason which 
induced the Government to support the 
Sunday Closing Bill for Cornwall last 
year, I shall, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, support this Bill. Although I 
hope more general measures of this 
kind will hereafter be brought forward 
and applied to the country at large, 
I think we should do wisely in applying 
them, in the first instance, to those com- 
munities who are most ready to accept 
them. They have in them nothing of 
evil, but, on the contrary, they are very 
beneficial. In fact, the principle of this 
Bill has been adopted in our great Austra- 
lian Colonies, in the cities of Sydney and 
Melbourne. Those cities have felt the 
evils of intemperance, and adopted Sun- 
day Closing ; and I should say that the 
men who, in our great Colonies, have 
exercised the gift of self-government, 
and whose industries are very similar 
to those of the people of Durham, un- 
derstand this matter thoroughly well; 
and if the great Colony of Australia, if 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales have all 
been allowed by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to pass measures for the benefit of 
their own communities, I cannot under- 
stand the principle on which the House 
of Commons should refuse to the county 
of Durham that which it evidently de- 
sires in the shape of this Bill. 

Str GEORGE ELLIOT said, that the 
subject before the House had received 
his very serious attention. He had 
hitherto maintained that the people 
ought to be judges for themselves as 
to whether their public-houses ought 
to be closed or not on Sundays. He 
had thought, more particularly in con- 
nection with that mining population, 
that if there was one class of men who 
more than another had need of liberty 
to move about and see their friends on 
Sunday, and to whom facilities for en- 
joyment ought to be given on a Sunday, 
it was the mining population, for there 
was no class of men better disposed or 
more religiously inclined than they were. 
But such representations had been made 


said to the deputation—‘ The Govern- | by ministers of religion, and others most 
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competent to give an opinion on the sub- 
ject, that he felt bound, as a reasonable 
man, to pause before he could offer his 
vote in opposition to the Bill. On the 
whole, he felt he could neither support, 
nor would he vote against it, though he 
should have preferred that some other 
county than Durham should have been 
selected for this experiment. There 
was a great deal of drunkenness in 
Durham, but not among the miners; 
they had never, in his recollection, been 
a dissipated race, and what was now 
proposed to be done would touch them 
keenly. He would like to have seen 
some expression of opinion from the 
Trades Unions, who were so ably repre- 
sented in that House. He was not 
aware that those powerful Bodies, which 
could make their voices heard upon the 
extension of the franchise and other 
questions in which they were interested, 
had, either by Petition or otherwise, ex- 
—_s any opinion on this subject. 

pon a question which affected their 
domestic and social life, they seemed to 
be totally silent. The opinion of the 
men who represented these institutions 
would have as much weight with him as 
anything else. He happened to have 
mining property in Wales, for which 
Parliament had passed a Sunday Olosing 
Act. But there was a little stream which 
separated Monmouthshire from Wales, 
and the people now flocked over it on 
Sundays to the public-houses, and he 
was told that public-house property 
there was worth four times as much as 
before. [Sir Witt1am Harcourt: There 
isa Bill for Monmouthshire. ] He should 
have been disposed to vote for the Bill, 
if it had been a comprehensive and 
general measure. When, however, he 
saw such a preponderance of feeling in 
favour of the Bill, he bowed to it, 
though it was at variance with his own 
views. 

Mr. OAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished, before the debate was closed, 
to give his reasons why it was his in- 
tention to oppose the second reading of 
the Bill, and he might say that he was 
well acquainted with mining populations. 
He felt it all the more incumbent upon 
him to address the House in consequence 
of the remarks which had fallen from 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, who, he was sorry to see, was 
not now in his place, probably being 





much more agreeably engaged. He pro- 
posed to take his cue from the speech of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. J. G. Talbot), for 
there was no man in the world who was 
more anxious than himself to serve the 
cause of true temperance. He had two 
capital objections to the Bill. He was 
by no means converted to the principle 
of piecemeal legislation by the argu- 
ments of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman ; indeed, they had pushed 
him (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) further 
than before in the opposite direction. 
He must say that the observations of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman on that 
point had rather surprised him. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman told 
them that because Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales had Home Rule on this question, 
there was no reason why they should 
not have it in the county of Durham. 
In the first place, he (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) contended that there was no 
analogy between England and Scotland 
in this matter. Sootland, it should be 
borne in mind, had Home Rule to avery 
considerable extent. She had her own 
Church, her own laws, and her own pro- 
cedure; and with regard to Ireland and 
Wales, he denied that Sunday Closing 
was successful in those two countries. 
All the objections that were urged against 
Sunday Closing had proved tohave a true 
foundation in what had taken place in 
Ireland and Wales. He found, by study- 
ing the statistics of the question, that so 
far from drunkenness being diminished 
by the Irish and Welsh Closing Acts, 
there had been an increase of drunken- 
ness in both places. As to the bond fide 
traveller, that was a fraud ; and, in Scot- 
land, obtaining drink on Sunday was 
merely a question of money, for there 
was no difficulty in anyone obtaining 
what one wanted in the way of liquor, 
if they had the money to pay for it. A 
man had only to say that he had come 
from a place a certain number of miles 
off and he was sure of being served with 
whatever refreshment he might call for. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
tried to make out that piecemeal legisla- 
tion was beneficial by referring to police 
bye-laws; but there really was no ana~- 
logy in the matter. But, after all, his 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s) strongest 
argument against this Bill was, that it 
rendered drinking on Sunday illegal on 
one side of the hedge, and legal on the 
other, The old Whig cry used to be for 











diversity of the suffrage; but the great 
Liberal Party now went in for uni- 
formity of the suffrage. In this question, 
they went back to diversity; so that a 
man living on one side of a street, or 
just over the border line of a county, 
would be able to drink on Sunday, while 
a man on the other side could not. The 
only logical Member on the other side of 
the House on this question was the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), who would not, if he 
had his way, allow drinking on either 
side of the street. . The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle supported these 
county Bills, however, because hethought 
if the House once passed small mea- 
sures, it would clear the way for a large 
one. He(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) also 
objected to this Bill, because it was 
class legislation, and any measure of 
this kind was essentially class legisla- 
tion. The Welsh Sunday Closing Act 
was passed by the aristocratic Members 
of the House; and, now, this Bill was 
being pressed on by the aristocratic and 
wealthy Members for the county of Dur- 
ham; and he, for one, doubted their 
political sincerity. It appeared to him 
that, if working men were to be pre- 
vented from obtaining liquor on Sun- 
day, the promoters of Bills like the pre- 
sent ought to apply the principle to their 
own cases. They ought not to consume 
champagne or other wine on Sunday, 
and ought to refrain from joining Sun- 
day dinner parties at the Trafalgar at 
Greenwich, or the Star and Garter at 
Richmond. It seemed to him that this 
was a law for the working classes only ; 
and that to be logical, if they passed 
laws to make it a crime for the working 
classes of the people to drink in public- 
houses on Sunday, it ought to be made 
equally criminal to drink at the West 
End Clubs, or in Buckingham Palace. 
Then, with regard to the practical re- 
sults of such legislation. It was said 
that, in Durham, the miners’ wages 
were paid on Saturday, and in many 
cases spent in drink on Sunday. Men 
did not, however, wait till Sunday to 
begin drinking, but, probably, com- 
menced directly they got their money 
on Saturday. It was, therefore, an argu- 
ment in favour of closing public-houses 
on Saturday and not for closing them 
on Sunday. Any hon. Member, who 
took the trouble to go into some of the 
poor neighbourhoods of London on 
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Saturday afternoon and evening, would 
soon see for himself that the drinking 
took place on Saturday. It was con- 
tended that if only public-houses were 
closed on Sundays, then the working 
man- would become virtuous and sober 
for all the rest of his life. He could not 
agree with such an idea. He maintained 
that no more drinking took place on 
Sundays than on any other days; cer- 
tainly not so much as on Bank holidays. 
He found, from a Return which had 
been made on the Motion of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Onslow), that there were 
very few arrests on Sunday for drunken- 
ness. For instance, in the county of 
Durham, in 1882, out of a population of 
867,000, there were only 60,000 such 
arrests. Those figures, however, did not 
give a true idea as to the numbers, be- 
cause, no doubt, a large proportion of 
the arrests that were made early on 
Sunday morning were attributable to 
Saturday drinking. In fact, the facilities 
for getting drunk on Sunday at the pre- 
sent time were very limited, as the pub- 
lic-houses were only open for an hour or 
two in the daytime, and from 6 to 11 at 
night. Personally, he had every desire 
to advance the cause of temperance, and 
he would be in favour of still further 
limiting the hours of keeping open on 
Sunday. But, in his opinion, there was 
at present no such case against the 
people of Durham as had been alleged 
by the hon. Member for Darlington 
(Mr. Theodore Fry) ; or, at any rate, it 
was not of sufficient magniiude to justify 
the House in violating the principles of 
English legislation. Believing that this 
was an attempt, in the name of temper- 
ance, to take away the privileges of one 
class, while leaving those of other classes 
untouched, and objecting, moreover, to 
piecemeal legislation, he should feel it 
his duty to vote against the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
that, as the Representative of a large 
working-class constituency, he was op- 
posed to the Bill. He regarded the 
subject not as a Sabbatarian matter, but 
as a purely social question of very great 
importance. He had listened with great 
attention to the observations of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
and he must say that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had astonished him 
considerably. The right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman said that a Democracy was 
government by the people, and not for 
the people. Government by the people 
must necessarily be government for the 
people; and, therefore, it could only be 
assumed, when the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman used the above singular 
phrase, that what he meant to say was 
that a Democracy was government by 
the Caucus, and not for the people. The 
whole of this Sunday Closing agitation 
arose from the action of a small number 
of men, actuated, no doubt, by excellent 
motives, but belonging to the growing 
class of crotchet-mongers, who took up 
eccentric views, aud were not very cha- 


ritable to those who disagreed with | 
them. These people accused all those | 
who opposed them as being the friends | 


of intemperance, while they claimed for 
themselves the position of sole cham- 
pions of temperance. Such a proposi- 
tion was a gross and calumnious mis- 
statement, and he earnestly protested 
against it. The views of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman with regard to 
the advantages to be derived from piece- 
meal legislation he regarded as the most 
extraordinary ever enunciated by a Mi- 
nister in that House, and they meant 
that the Government were pursuing 
their usual tactics of following, instead 
of leading. Indeed, could anything be 
more absurd than that they should have 
legislation in one county which was not 
to be carried out in another? If it 
were carried, out they would have, sup- 
posing that the Bill were to achieve its 
object, men sober in Durham and drunk 
in Yorkshire; and they would have 
England divided into zones of temper- 
ance and intemperance. That was the 
sort of legislation which was supported 
by Her Majesty’sGovernment. The Go- 
vernment were afraid to bring in a gene- 
ral measure to deal with the whole sub- 
ject, because they knew the voice of the 
people would be against such legislation. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Durham (Sir George Elliot) said he was 
not aware whether the Trades Unions had 
expressed any opinion on this subject. 
He (Baron Henry De Worms) could in- 
form his hon. Friend that he himself 
had presented many Petitions from 
Trades Unions, representing hundreds 
of thousands of working men, against 
this Sunday Closing legislation; and, 
only a day or two ago, Mr. George 
Potter—who, it would be admitted, cer- 





‘left London for his Sunday holiday at 








tainly was a typical working man—told 
him that the working classes were im- 
mensely against Sunday Closing. Sun- 
day Closing was a regulation which af- 
fected the poor, and not the rich. He 
would ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Darlington (Mr. Theodore Fry) 
and his Friends, whether, if the public- 
houses were closed on Sunday, they 
would also close the Reform and the 
new National LiberalClubs? Hethought 
they would not; yet, to be consistent, 
they ought to do so, and empty their 
own cellars into the streets. It did not 
follow, because keeping open public- 
houses was not a temptation to hon. 
Members, who had the means at their 
command of gratifying their desire for 
drink at any time, that they should de- 
prive the great mass of the people of 
what hon. Members themselves enjoyed. 
If that was a specimen of Liberal legis- 
lation, it was only Liberal in name. 
Take the case of a working man who 
























Richmond. Under the Bill he would be 
unable to obtain any sort of refreshment 
from the moment he arrived there until 
he got home again. 

Mr. THEODORE FRY asked to 
what Richmond the hon. Gentleman 
referred, because the Bill related only 
to Durham ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he was illustrating a general principle. 
If a man wished to enjoy his day of 
rest, this Bill deprived him of the chance 
of getting any refreshment; because, 
under it, to be consistent, they must 
close all the hotels, as the sham of the 
bond fide traveller could not go on. So 
that every hon. Member who went to 
Brighton for the Sunday would find the 
hotels closed to him, and he would have 
to return as he came. He (Baron Henry 
De Worms) objected to special regula- 
tions which applied to working men, 
who would thereby be deprived of ob- 
taining any refreshment on their hard- 
earned holiday, and not to the Gentle- 
men who advocated this measure. How 
did hon. Members know what were the 
wishes of working men? Where was 
the evidence of their wishes? The 
House had only the statements of Gen- 
tlemen who were doctrinaires. Members 
of the Government said piecemeal legis- 
lation was very good, and a certain 
number of pieces made up the whole; 





so they hoped gradually to pass a mea- 
sure which they could not pass in its 
entirety. That was the present position 
of the case. The statistics for Wales 
and Scotland showed that the amount of 
good predicted had not been realized by 
the Sunday Closing Acts. In fact; it 
had been exactly opposite to what: the 
Government had predicted.‘ In Cardiff 
the Head Constable. reported that the 
convictions for drunkenness on Sunday 
had increased 50 per cent since the Act 
had been in operation. In Scotland a 
Parliamentary Return issued in January 
showed that during the last four years 
the convictions for drunkenness on Sun- 
.day had increased from 1,886 to 2,530. 
Hon. Members seemed to forget that it 
was impossible to compare their own 
social position in this matter with the 
position of the men whom they repre- 
sented. Did they know that a working 
man with his family frequently occupied 
only two rooms; and he was only too 
glad to be able to leave them on Sun- 
days? Where, in the future, would he 
go, and what would he do? Instead of 
taking a single glass of beer at a pub- 
lic-house, he would lay in a gallon of 
beer on the Saturday, and would ‘‘soak”’ 
at home from Saturday evening to Sun- 
day night. From his experience as a 
magistrate he knew that would be the 
case, and was satisfied that, if the sta- 
tistics were investigated, it would be 
found that the bulk of the cases of 
drunkenness occurred less at public- 
houses than from drinking at home. 
The passing of this Bill, so far from 
meeting the evil they desired to remedy, 
would increase it; and, therefore, he 
should vote against it. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
very much regretted that he had been 
absent from the House during the speech 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. From the com- 
ments he had heard on that speech, he 
thought the doctrine which he under- 
stood was laid down by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that Democracy 
was government by the people, and not 
for the people, was one of very serious 
importance. He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
should have said that the government 
in this country was government by Par- 
liament, the House of Commons being 
the Representatives of the people. It 
appeared that the reason why the Go- 
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vernment had supported this Bill, was 
to avoid the responsibility of taking it 
on their own shoulders. He knew the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not like responsibility ; for instance, he 
did not like the responsibility of the 
Water Bill on a former occasion. Pro- 
bably, the experience of the last three 
years had shown him that if he had re- 
cognized his responsibility, and taken a 
little more upon himself with regard to 
that case, the question of water supply 
in London would not have been in the 
condition it was at present. If the Go- 
vernment really wished to give localities 
the power of dealing with the question 
touched by this Bill, there was only one 
way of dealing with it, and that was by 
Parliament giving to the authorities of 
those localities the necessary control— 
namely, by passing a general measure 
for that purpose. But to make an ex- 
ception with regard to particular coun- 
ties simply because it was said the in- 
habitants wanted it, without any official 
means of ascertaining the wishes of the 

eople, was a very different thing indeed. 
n this case the House had no such offi- 
cial knowledge. He would call the at- 
tention of the House to the Preamble of 
this Bill, which commenced by reciting 
that, whereas the provisions in force 
against the sale in certain places of fer- 
mented liquors on Sunday were of great 
public benefit, it was expedient that 
those provisions should be extended to 
other places. He would ask, what offi- 
cial knowledge had the House to that 
effect ? Where a Bill in Parliament 
contained a recital of that kind in the 
Preamble, the usual course was to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee, to report 
whether the Preamble had been proved 
before them, and that course ought to 
be adopted in the present instance. Cer- 
tainly, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had received a deputation, who 
told him the measure was desired in the 
county; but that was not the official 
proof which the House wanted. On the 
Orders of the Day, there were no fewer 
than four Bills of this character; one 
relating to Durham, one to Yorkshire, 
one to the Isle of Wight, and one to 
Northumberland. How was the House 
to decide, in each of these particular 
Bills, whether there was a strong local 
feeling in favour of it passing? That 
was a difficult question, to which the 
Government ought to give an answer, 
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He understood there were: 20 counties, 
in respect of which similar measures 
were to be brought forward. How were 
they to decide which to grant and which 
to refuse? There ought to be some 
plan, by which the House could ascer- 
tain whether the feeling in each of these 
counties was sufficiently strong to war- 
rant them in passing the Bill. Then, 
how far were they to carry the new- 
fangled doctrine, about passing mea- 
sures for particular places which were 
said to desire them? The other day, 
they had a measure on the subject of 
contagious diseases, and it was evident 
that the inhabitants of the places af- 
fected by that measure were as nearly 
as possible unanimous in favour of the 
maintenance of the Acts. Why should 
counties be selected? If counties, why 
not boroughs? Why should not the 
city of Liverpool or the city of Man- 
chester have a Bill to itself? If they 
carried the principle to its legitimate 
conclusion, these and other places should 
have special Acts; and let the House 
consider what confusion would ensue. 
Moreover, a measure of this kind would 
work great hardship, for, taking the 


. case of Durham, there were populous 


districts exactly on the borders of the 
county, partly within and partly with- 
out, so that this Bill would leave the 
inhabitants of those districts in a singu- 
lar condition. It would, therefore, be 
hard on the neighbouring county which 
might prefer to leave the Sunday Closing 
question as it is. It was, moreover, im- 
possible to evade the fact that this was 
an Imperial question, for it must be re- 
membered that large sums of money had 
been invested on the faith of licences. 
Publicans who took out a six days’ 
licence were allowed a considerable re- 
mission in the duty they paid to the 
Government; and, if the ivriiiiaaii 
meant to pass Bills of the character now 
before them, they must allow the same 
remission. He was as strong an advo- 
cate of temperance as any man, and he 
rejoiced to see that among the working 
men there was an increasing feeling in 
favour of temperance; but care should 
be taken not to go in advance of public 
opinion on this subject. Otherwise they 
would find secret clubs springing up, 
which, when once established, it would 
be exceedingly difficult to put down. He 
hoped, on this point, that the right hon. 
and: learned Gentleman would make 
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some inquiries as to the secret clubs that 
were springing up in Wales and other 
places, for the House ought to have 
some information on the subject. He 
hoped the House would consider whe- 
ther it was not wiser to legislate in one 
general measure, and that the Govern- 
ment would undertake the responsibility 
which was theirs, and which belonged to 
them alone. Then he thought that they 
would, under an altered state of public 
opinion, arrive at the conclusion that 
was generally accepted—namely, that 
those who had engaged in business on 
the faith of Parliamentary sanction were 
entitled to consideration; and he be- 
lieved more would then be done to 
diminish drunkenness than by passing 
such a measure as this. 

Mr. HIBBERT: Sir, in the absence 
of my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, I can assure hon. Members 
that he has fully satisfied himself as to 
the beneficial nature of this measure. 
I wish only to say one word more, and 
will not detain the House a moment in 
doingso. I merely wish to give expres- 
sion to my opinion as to what is the 
feeling of the county of Durham upon 
this point. Out of the entire number of 
the Representatives for the county and 
borough of Durham, all, with the excep- 
tion of one hon. Member, intend to vote 
in favour of the Bill; while the one ex- 
ception is that of an hon. Member who 
has stated to the House that he does 
not intend to vote at all. This fact alone 
is sufficient to show that public opinion 
in the county of Durham is strongly in 
favour of the Bill. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that he was glad 
to hear the announcement, that if all the 
Members for any particular part of the 
country were in favour of a Bill, that 
was sufficient to show that the majority 
of the people were in favour of it. They 
would soon bring forward a measure 
conferring a considerable amount of 
Home Rule in Ireland, and he hoped 
that the same principle would then be 
admitted. No one had been able to refer 
to Ireland as exhibiting a satisfactory 
example of Sunday Closing except the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, who, he (Mr. Callan) be- 
lieved, had never been in Ireland. Scot- 
land was the most immoral and most 
drunken part of the United Kingdom, 
although Sunday Closing had been in 
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operation for more than a generation ; 
but in Ireland, statistics showed that 
convictions for drunkeness had increased 
in the districts subject to the Irish 
Sunday Olosing Act to the number of 
11,000, or 21 per cent, whereas, in the 
exempted districts, where the system 
was not in force, it had diminished at 
the rate of 13 per cent; and Mr. Justice 
Fitzgibbon had expressed himself in 
terms unfavourable to the working of 
the Act. 

Cotonen KING-HARMAN said, he 
wished to say that, when the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill came before the 
House, he should be prepared to refute 
all the arguments of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Louth (Mr. Callan). 
As an Irish Member, he did not propose 
to take any part in the discussion of a 
a tia only to a portion of Eng- 
and. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 153; 
Noes 57: Majority 96.—(Div. List, 
No. 108.) 


Main Question again proposed. 
Mr. OAVENDISH BENTINCK, who 


spoke amid great interruption, said, 
he had to complain of the manner in 
which the arguments of the opponents 
of the Bill had been treated by a Go- 
vernment, presided over by a Minister 
who had no mind of his own and no 
policy of his own. His objection to the 
Bill was that it was a piece of class 
legislation of an unjust description. The 
Government supported it, yielding to the 
clamour below the Gangway, in the hope 
of catching as many votes as possible. 
He intended to move to amend the Bill 
in Committee by prohibiting the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors in any 
place on Sunday. 

Mr. LEVESON-GOWER stated, that 
on the division with regard to this Bill 
he, in common with other hon. Mem- 
bers serving on Committees, had been 
shut out from voting through not being 
allowed sufficient time to come down into 
the House. 

Mr. TOMLINSON rose, and was pro- 
ceeding to speak as to some of the 
clauses of the Bill, when— 

Mz. SPEAKER called the hon. Gen- 
tleman to Order, informing him that 
the proper time for doing so was when 
the Bill was in Committee. 


Mr. Callan 
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Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL.—[Brxx 29.] 
(Mr. T, P. O’ Connor, Mr. Parnell, Sir Joseph 
M‘ Kenna, Mr. Callan, Mr. Lalor.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR, in movin 
that the Bill be now read a secon 
time, said, it was necessary for him to 
explain to the House that, owing to cir- 
cumstances over which he had no con- 
trol, the Bill was not distributed at an 
earlier period, as he would have wished. 
The promoters of the Bill, however, did 
not intend to take Government by sur- 
prise, as, on Saturday last, they sent the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland an advanced copy, in 
order that he might have an opportunity 
of considering it. Now, he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) did not propose to make any 
lengthy observations in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, for the rea- 
son that the evils which it proposed to 
remedy were admitted on all sides of the 
House, and by all sections and classes 
in Ireland. Indeed, in Ireland, the com- 
petition had rather beer as to who 
should show themselves the best friends 
of the labourer—the representatives of 
the landlord or the representatives of the 
Land League; and he had reason to 
believe that, at least, one Representative 
of the landlord party in that House 
would support the principle of this mea- 
sure, while objecting to some of its 
details. There was a general agreement 
with regard to the unhappy condition of 
the labourers in Ireland. Everybody 
acknowledged that they were in a most 
unhappy condition, and perhaps there 
was no part of their hard lot in which 
they were worse off than the accommo- 
dation which their dwellings provided, 
and the distances which those dwellings 
often were from the places in which the 
men earned their daily bread: Not only 
was the accommodation given in their 
dwellings miserable, but the men also 
had frequently to pay most exorbitant 
rents for them, rents which were far 
above what they were able to afford, when 
compared with the little they earned. A 
second point, and one on which they 
were all unanimous was, that the efforts 
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hitherto made by the Legislature to im- 
prove the condition of these a ope 
and they had been several—had not 
been attended. with anything like suc- 
cess—he meant the provisions made in 
the Land Act of 1870 and in the Land 
Act of 1881. As he did not wish to 
raise any question of controversy, he did 
not propose to deal with the reasons 
why the efforts already made by the 
Legislature had failed, but would con- 
tent himself with merely stating the 
fact, and that new legislation was re- 
quired, and proceed at once to state the 
purposes of the measure at present 
under discussion. Now, the question 
with which the Bill dealt was a most 
difficult and a most complicated ques- 
tion. In the Bill he did not profess to 
solve that difficulty, neither did he pro- 
fess to have devised a remedy which was 
complete and exhaustive ; but he thought 
that any person studying the matter 
would admit that a candid and fair at- 
tempt had been made to deal with this 
most complex question, and it was as 
such, and not an ambitious attempt 
either, that he submitted it to the judg- 
ment of the House. The only point on 
which discussion could fairly arise was 
as to the principle of the Bill, and that 
principle was contained, he might almost 
say, in the Interpretation Clause of the 
Bill, in which it was stated that the 
sanitary authority for the purposes of 
the Act would be the rural sanitary 
 authority—that was to say, it was pro- 
posed to grant to the rural sanitary 
authorities throughout the country the 
same powers that were now exercised 
with regard to artizans’ dwellings 
schemes by the urban sanitary authori- 
ties, and the machinery devised in this 
measure was the machinery devised by 
Parliament in the case of urban sani- 
tary authorities in previous Acts of Par- 
liament. The course of proceeding 
would be this. It would be necessary 
that a representation should be made 
by 12 ratepaying residents of a district 
to the local sanitary authority, setting 
forth the condition of the labourers’ 
dwellings in the district, and affirming 
that, owing to dilapidations, the want of 
air, light, ventilation, or proper conve- 
niences, or any other sanitary defects, the 
dwellings were unfit for human habita- 
tion, and that such deficiency, or sani- 
tary defects, could not be remedied 
otherwise than by an improvement 
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scheme for the erection of other dwell- 
ings, and soon. The sanitary authori- 
ties then, if they saw fit, should pass 
a resolution agreeing with the repre- 
sentation, after which they should pre- 
pare a scheme to be submitted for the 
approval of the Local Government 
Board. He might say that, in the 
preparation of this scheme, provision 
was made for the protection of the 
public, and for the protection of the 
landowners whose land it was proposed 
to take for the purposes stated. In the 
first place, the landlord with whose pro- 
perty it was proposed to interfere, might 
do the work of providing the necessa 
additional accommodation himself, wit. 
the provision that it should be done 
under the control and superintendence | 
of the local sanitary authority. But, in 
case a scheme should be adopted by the 
rural sanitary authority, the scheme 
should be forwarded to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, who would satisfy 
itself, by an inquiry, as to the necessity 
of the proposed grant or Provisional 
Order, which would then be submitted 
to the Legislature and passed by it in 
the ordinary way, the money necessary 
for the purpose to be obtained from the 
Treasury, through the Board of Works. 
In that way, it would be seen that there 
would, therefore, be three safeguards 
for the proper administration of the Act, 
if passed. There would bo, in the first 
place, the Board of Guardians, or the 
local sanitary authority ; then the Local 
Government Board ; and then the Legis- 
lature. From what he had now said 
the House would see that, although not 
a very exhaustive measure, the Bill was 
a modest one, and one that made an 
honest and fair attempt to deal with 
this question. It would not interfere 
with the rights of any class in Ireland, 
and he hoped it was one which would 
commend itself to the favourable con- 
siderations of all sections of the House. 
He had great pleasure in moving the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. 7. P. O’ Connor.) 


Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, he 
had put down a Notice of opposition to 
the Bill; but he merely did so, in con- 
sequence of the fact that it was not in 
the hands of hon. Members at an earlier 
date, so that they might see what it con- 
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tained. However, as he found the delay 
occurred through a mistake, he would 
not persevere in his Motion. Now, 
however, that he had seen it, he must 
say that it appeared to him to be a Bill 
of a very complex character ; and, while 
he did not wish to pronounce it abso- 
lutely unworkable, still he thought there 
would be great difficulty in working it. 
However, the Preamble of the Bill was 
so essentially true, that he did not intend 
to oppose the second reading of the Bill. 
There could be no doubt that the condi- 
tion of the labourers of Ireland was 
most deplorable. In fact, he believed that 
there were few countries in the world in 
which the condition of the labourers was 
more deserving the commiseration and 
help of those who desired to assist their 
The condition of the 
Irish labourer was always bad ; but, of 
late years, it had gone from bad to 
worse, inasmuch as a few years ago 
there were a large number of resident 
landlords, who gave considerable em- 
ployment to the labourers throughout 
the country; but many of those land- 
lords had been driven out of the country 
in consequence of recent legislation, and 
in consequence of recent agitation. Be- 
fore'the recent land law legislation, the 
landlords were quite able to give suffi- 
cient employment, and build labourers’ 
cottages. [An hon. Mremper: Never. } 
Frequently. He (Colonel King-Har- 
man) knew it himself, though he would 
admit it was not so often as he could 
have wished. That power was taken 
away through the operation of the Land 
Act, which contained a clause enjoining 
the Sub-Commissioners to provide that 
in certain cases, when a fair rent was 
fixed, that the farmers should provide a 
suitable dwelling and a small plot of 
land for the labourers. He had been 
in constant communication with the Sub- 
Commissioners, who had done their very 
best to carry out the Act in a manner 
most friendly to the tenant; and he was 
informed that in every case where the 
tenant had been ordered to build a cot- 
tage, he had refused to do so, or had 
evaded it in some way. He believed 
that the position of the labourers was 
certainly worse than before the passing 
of the Land Act. He believed there 
could be nothing better for the welfare 
of Ireland, than that the labourer should 
be provides with a decent dwelling and 
a plot of ground, to be cultivated in his 
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him, he thought the man would be in a 
position to rear his family more comfort- 
ably than at present, and there would 
not be the same rage for getting hold of 
what was called a farm on some miser- 
able mountain side, where lives were 
worn out in almost useless labour. The 
improvement of the dwellings of the 
Irish agricultural labourer would have 
a beneficial effect in an economical point 
of view, because it would prevent mem- 
bers of that class from falling into the 
state of lawlessness that was engendered 
by extreme poverty. Whether the Bill 
was actually workable, he would not 
say; but he was afraid, if it was not 
very much improved in Committee, it 
would be found to be unworkable. He 
should, however, support the second 
reading, reserving to himself the power 
to move the necessary Amendments in 
Committee. He feared, however, there 
was one serious blot in it, and that was 
that the sanitary authorities in the rural 
districts in Ireland were not, as a rule, 
the class of men who would go much 
out of their way to do anything for 
the agricultural labourers. They were 
mainly composed of farmers of small 
means; and, in his experience, there 
was great difficulty in getting them to 
do much in the direction indicated. He 
did not wish to find fault with them; 
but they had not shown themselves very 
careful of the labourers’ condition dur- 
ing the past two years, and he merely 
wished to throw out a hint as to whether 
the duty of dealing with these matters 
could be handed over to other bodies 
more fitted to deal with them. Then, he 
thought the amount of land to be given 
to the labourer should not be fixed, as it 
was, in the Bill; inasmuch as half-an- 
acre of good land would be very useful 
to a labourer, but half-an-acre of bad 
land would be utterly worthless to him. 
Then, how did the Bill propose to deal 
with the resumption of the land, in case 
the labourer getting it turned out to be 
a worthless, thriftless character? [Mr. 
ParnELL: That will be part of the 
scheme.] In that case, he. thought it 
ought to be put prominently forward 
in the Bill. There were no places in 
which the Bill would be of more use 
than in those parts of Ireland where 
cottiers had congregated upon commons, 
and were living in a most miserable and 
wretched ‘and squalid manner, and ut- 
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terly unable to benefit themselves or 
provide better accommodation. That 
was a matter which would have to be 
dealt with, and he presumed the inten- 
tion of the promoters of the Bill was to 
take powers, according to the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, of laying out 
commons; but, from his knowledge of 
the people who usually squat upon those 
commons, he thought such a proceeding 
would be absolutely impossible. They 
were ignorant men, and would only 
know that some person with authority 
had come down to them; with powers of 
purchasing their common, and they 
would think it a gross fraud, and resist 
by-all the means in their power. Per- 
haps the difficulty could be got over, 
but it was only by surmounting it that 
the Bill could make way. The remain- 
ing clauses were for the consideration 
of the Treasury, and he regretted not to 
see any Representative of the Treasury 
present. hile he had tried to point 
out a few of the blots which appeared to 
him to stand out most strongly in the 
Bill, he was himself as anxious as any- 
body to assist in passing this or any 
other suitable measure for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the labouring 
class of the people of Ireland. 

Cotonet COLTHURST said, he was 
very glad his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for the county of Dublin 
(Colonel King-Harman) had not opposed 
the Bill. He (Colonel Colthurst) looked 
upon the Bill as valuable, not so much 
for the provisions which it contained, as 
for the principle which it asserted— 
namely, that Boards of Guardians, as 
sanitary authorities, were responsible 
for the well-being and comfort of the 
inhabitants of their districts. Whether 
they would, without being compelled, 
be disposed to carry out this measure 
was a matter, of course, upon which 
everybody must hold his own opinion ; 
but, judging of the future by the past 
and the present, and considering that 
they had had for many years very large 
powers of borrowing for sanitary pur- 
poses, for the provision of water sup- 
plies, the disposal of sewage, and other 
purposes, and that the cases in which 
they had exercised those powers were 
very rare, he thought that they must 
feel that they were likely to make very 
scanty use of the powers to be conferred 
by the Bill. Nevertheless, he thought 
the hon, Member who had brought for- 
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ward the Bill (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had 
acted rightly in not making the Bill com- 
pulsory. It was worth thile to try the 
experiment, and he hoped the pressure 
of public opinion would induce the 
Boards of Guardians not to shirk the 
responsibility which would be cast upon 
them. He thought it was well to re- 
member, however, that there was a 
large class of labourers whom the Bill 
did not touch—namely, the labourers 
living on farms where they worked. 
After all, it was a far more desirable 
position for a labourer to be living on a 
farm, than in a village or town. They 
knew that in the Land Act there were 
clauses for the purpose of enforcing the 
erection of suitable cottages, or of im- 
proving unsuitable cottages, where the 
rent was to be fixed by agreement in 
Court. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Waterford (Mr. Villiers-Stuart) sug- 
gested, at the passing of the Act, the put- 
ting of strong penalties on those occu- 
piers of land who did not carry out the 
orders of the Court in the matter. But, 
unfortunately, owing to the action of 
the Treasury, he was obliged to with- 
draw from the Bill a provision which 
enabled Inspectors to be appointed, who 
should be responsible to the Commis- 
sioners to see that their orders were 
carried out. Consequently, that Act 
had been absolutely a dead letter. He 
(Colonel Colthurst) did hope that, in this 
Bill, some attention might be given to 
that subject. Possibly, however, those 
who were responsible for the Bill con- 
sidered it wise to confine it to one sub- 
ject. He could only say, further, that 
having always advocated the extension 
of the powers of Boards of Guardians, 
in order that they might do in Ireland 
what Boards of Guardians had to do 
in England and Scotland—namely, assist 
in relieving the poor—he looked upon 
this Bill as at least a tribute to that 
end, and would vote for its second read- 


ing. 

ite. PARNELL said, he fully agreed 
with what had been said by several 
speakers as to the experimental charac- 
ter of this measure, so far as the pro- 
babilities were concerned that the Boards 
of Guardians as the sanitary authorities 
in rural districts would make sufficient 
use of it. Still, at the same time, in 
considering the local authority they 
should name in the Bill as the authority 
to put the provisions of the Act in force, 
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they were bound to take advantage of 
the only materials which existed. ~ It 
might, or might not, be that the sanitary 
authorities were not the best authorities 
which could be constituted for the pur- 
pose of the Bill; but, at the same time, 
they were, practically speaking, the 
only authorities which existed in the 
Irish counties at the present moment 
within the rural sanitary districts; and 
he and his Friends, therefore, felt com- 
pelled to make the best use of them 
they could. He himself thought that, 
in a great many cases, the sanitary 
authorities would take suitable action 
‘for the benefit of the labourers; while, 
of course, there could be no doubt that, 
in other cases, they would be remiss in 
their duties, as public bodies very often 
were. He did not attach very much im- 
genes to the analogy drawn by the 
on. and gallant Member for the County 
Cork (Colonel Colthurst), in directing 
attention to the subject of the neglect of 
the sanitary authorities hitherto to take 
adequate advantage of the powers in- 
trusted to them, because, he thought 
that, probably, Boards of Guardians, 
composed as they largely were of farmers 
and others, who did not attach very 
much value to drains of any kind, so far 
as their own houses were concerned, 
were the last persons who would insti- 
tute the works of sanitary importance in 
the towns under their charge, which 
they were hitherto empowered to make. 
But as regarded the question of the 
erection of labourers’ dwellings, he an- 
ticipated, to a great extent, an entirely 
different result. He thought the farmers 
would be anxious to see the best use 
made of available sites for the purpose 
of housing their labourers. He knew 
that many farmers objected to have 
labourers living on their farms in sepa- 
rate dwellings. The reasons they gave 
were various; but, as a matter of fact, 
he knew that the objection very largely 
prevailed. It might not, however, take 
place where sites might be found ob- 
tainable in fields and towns within the 
area of the sanitary authorities, or where 
it might be possible to purchase waste 
nooks of land, the loss of which would 
not inconvenience anybody, for the pur- 
ese of forming clusters of little houses 
or the benefit of the labourers. He 
himself had always felt it would be of 
great importance to give the labourer 
a house to live in, and a small garden 
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plot, apart from the immediate influ- 
ence of his employer. He thought that 
every ayn who sold his labour was 
entitled to have a house to dwell in, and 
that he should not be compelled to look 
for shelter for himself and his family to 
the success of his exertions in coming to 
an agreement with the man who em- 
ployed him. In other words, he thought 
the employer of labour was given an 
unfair advantage over the labourer in 
this respect, that when a dispute as to 
wages or any other subject arose, it 
should result in the loss of shelter to the 
labourer and his family. So far as a 
roof-tree and a small plot of ground 
went, the Government ought to place 
the labourer in an independent posi- 
tion. That was the principle taken 
up in the Artizans’ Dwellings Act 
as regarded the artizans in towns. 
They now simply asked that the prin- 
ciple which had been worked ‘out suc- 
cessfully, by Corporations in towns of 
25,000 inhabitants and upwards, should 
be extended to rural authorities in Ire- 
land, who governed much larger num- 
bers of people. They excepted from 
the operation of the Bill urban authori- 
ties, who did not come within the opera- 
tion of the Artizans’ Dwellings Act. He 
thought they ought not to be entitled to 
the permissive powers given by this Bill, 
should it be passed. He hoped the Bill 
would be read a second time, and, speak- 
ing for them, he said that himself and 
his Friends, who were responsible for 
the Bill, would do their best to make 
it workable in Committee. Indeed, he 
thought it was workable already, be- 
cause its provisions were all adapted to 
suit the special circumstances of the 
case from the Artizans’ Dwellings Act; 
and he did not think, so far as any 
alterations in Committee went, that it 
would be possible to add very much to 
make it workable. The chief doubt, in 
his mind, was the doubt expressed by 
many speakers, as to whether it would 
be possible to get Boards of Guardians 
to carry out the provisions of the Act 
satisfactorily. He thought some would 
do so, and more would make no effort 
to do so; but, in two cases, the Land 
Acts of 1870 and 1881, the House had 
legislated in a different direction for the 
benefit of the labourers, and both these 
attempts had been failures. They, there- 
fore, asked the House now to go in the 


direction indicated by this Bill, the prin- 
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ciple of which had already proved most 
successful in the operation of the Arti- 
zans’ Dwellings Act in the large towns 
of England and Ireland; and they be- 
lieved it would go, to a very considerable 
extent, to redress the sufferings and evils 
under which a patient and long-suffering 
class in Ireland had laboured for so long. 
He felt sure that the law-abiding quali- 
ties which had been exhibited by the 
Irish labourers as a class would com- 
mend their case to the attention of Par- 
liament, and that the House would not 
think the time occupied in Committee, 
in shaping this non-contentious and 
non-political Bill, had been lost, and 
that something might be done to benefit 
this meritorious class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he only 
wished to make a very few remarks. He 
must be allowed to confess that he saw 
great difficulties in the working of some 
clauses of the Bill. He agreed with the 
fear expressed by several hon. Members 
that they would be disappointed at the 
extent to which the sanitary authorities 
would make use of the Bill. He hoped 
the second reading would be accepted 
by the House, however; for there could 
be no question whatever that, of all the 
causes of misery in Ireland, none were 
much greater, or, rather, one ought to 
say, there was no more evident effect of 
poverty and misery in Ireland, than the 
very poor accommodation given by the 
wretched cabins of the peasantry. He 
thought it quite possible that, in this 
direction, some good might be done by 
the Bill. He would not detain the House 
with any further remarks, because it was 
very important that the second reading 
should be taken that night. And he 
trusted, if that were the case, there 
would be a wish on the part of all hon. 
Members of the House, even considering 
the pressure of Business, to allow it to 
get through the remaining stages by 
taking it rather late at night, or when- 
ever opportunity arose, in order that it 
might pass this Session. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he was glad to 
see that a measure like the present had 
been brought forward, and equally glad 
to find that it had the support generally 
of hon. Members. He was also glad to 
hear the desire of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) that the Bill should pass, 
remembering that he opposed a previous 
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Bill for the erection of labourers’ cot- 
tages, which he (Mr. Brodrick) had 
brought forward himself on the passing 
of the Land Act in 1881. However, 
putting aside what had been done 
hitherto, he hoped the House would 
agree to the second reading of the Bill 
that evening. However desirable the 
Bill was in principle, hethought, judging 
from past experience, it would not be 
worked to any great extent. He would 
suggest to the hon. Gentleman who 
had introduced the measure (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) whether it would not be de- 
sirable to include also the provision of 
the Artizans’ Dwellings Act, which had 
taken effect in many places—namely, 
that in the case of isolated houses of 
very unsanitary condition, and which 
were reported upon by a competent 
officer as unfit for human habitation, 
Her Majesty would have the power of 
ordering them to be summarily closed. 
Beyond that, he hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government would give them an assur- 
ance, if they supported this Bill, that 
they intended to enforce the clause in 
the Land Act enabling Sub-Commis- 
sioners to call upon tenants to build 
suitable cottages for their labourers. In 
dealing with a country like Ireland, he 
thought it absolutely necessary that the 
existing law should not be allowed to 
slide, because fresh legislation had been 
set on foot. In Committee it would, he 
thought, be necessary to consider whe- 
ther some better authority than that 
of Boards of Guardians might not be 
established; whether some authority 
should be added to the Boards of 
Guardians as a sort of spur in dealing 
with this question; and he was quite 
certain that, whatever differences of 
opinion there might be in Committee, 
there would be a general feeling that 
any measure honestly desiring to amelio- 
rate the condition of the labouring 
classes in Ireland would receive the 
support of the House. 

Mr. LEA said, he most heartily sup- 
ported the Bill, and cordially joined in 
the wish expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) and the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Brodrick) that the 
second reading would be taken that 
evening. 

Str HERVEY BRUCE said, he fully 
agreed with previous speakers that the 
Preamble of the Bill merited their sup- 
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port; and if there was a division he 
should certainly vote for the second read- 
ing; but he thought the Bill required 
much alteration before it became law, 
as many of its provisions were unwork- 
able. He wished, however, to point 
out to the promoters of the Bill what 
seemed to him to be a fatal omission. 
A great majority of the labourers’ 
cottages in Ireland were in the hands 
of tenants. He had not been able 
carefully to study all the clauses of the 
Bill, since he had received it only that 
morning ; but, so far as he understood 
it, there was no provision for that class 
of labourers at all. Provision was made 
only for labourers where the landlords 
could put them into better houses. 
[‘* No, no!” ] He might be wrong in 
that idea; but, however that might be, 
if any provision was inserted in Com- 
mittee that the labourers under tenants 
should have better accommodation, in 
Committee as well as on the second 
reading the Bill would have his most 
hearty support. The labourers of Ire- 
land, he believed, had not been in a 
happy state for manyaday. He hoped 
the Bill, when amended, would promote 
their prosperity. 

Mr. BERESFORD said, that, so far 
as the Preamble of the Bill was con- 
cerned, he was quite prepared to sup- 
port it,as he agreed that the condition 
of the agricultural labourer in Ireland 
was capable of great improvement. In 
many parts of Ireland the labourers 
were in a very poor condition; and as 
to their residences, some people would 
not place their animals, their dogs, he 
might say, in some of the houses the 
tenants had to habitate. As he had 
only received a copy of the Bill that 
morning, he had scarcely time to look 
into it; and, therefore, he could not say 
much on the clauses. He was afraid, 
however, that there would be great diffi- 
culty in making Boards of Guardians 
carry out the provisions of the Bill ; for, 
generally speaking, people in Ireland 
were against any improvement from a 
sanitary point of view. He knew a 
village, the unsatisfactory sanitary con- 
dition of which had been reported to the 
Board of Guardians by the Inspector, 
and perpetual opposition had been 
offered to any alteration. It was only 
when attention was called to its con- 
dition in the House of Commons that 
any measures were taken to improve it. 
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At present, it was in a very bad con- 
dition, and required still further im- 
provement. But what did they find? 
That the principal opposition came from 
the very people who might be expected, 
under this Bill, to carry out the object 
in view. He would not say more on the 
clauses, but would support the second 
reading. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the debate 
had been a very remarkable one, and 
the Government was in a very remark- 
able position. The hon. Members who 
their names on the back of the Bill had 
introduced a measure which might be 
important, as tending to the benefit of 
Ireland; but which, if passed exactly 
in its present shape, might not operate 
to its advantage, with perhaps the short- 
est possible notice that had ever been 
given on any question, it having been 
only circulated that morning. He was 
bound to admit, however, that, so far, 
the shortness of that Notice had pro: 
duced no element of discordancy. As 
far as he could gather, it was only on 
Saturday that the Bill was in shape for 
printing; and the hon. Members in 
charge of the Bill took the earliest 
opportunity of placing the Government 
in possession of it. But, early as that 
opportunity was, it was obviously not 
sufficiently early ta enable the Govern- 
ment to give the Bill full, or, indeed, for 
practical purposes, any adequate consi- 
deration. Hon. Members, he thought, 
forgot that this Bill, important as it was 
in its relations to Ireland, was import- 
ant, to a very great degree, also, in its 
relations to the country at large. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) said that the principle of the 
Bill had been suupel in two Acts 
—first of all, in the Artizans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Act; and, se- 
condly, in the Land Act of 1881. Now, 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) must say that, so far 
as this Bill coincided with the Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, it was a 
very serious thing, indeed, off-hand to 
extend the Act to the rural districts in 
Ireland, when they considered that no 
adequate reason could be given, so far 
as the sanitary state of a particular dis- 
trict was concerned—and he was not 
speaking of the labourers’ cottages only 
—for extending it in the same way to 
England. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork must recollect that there 
were several Departments in England 
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and Ireland, the opinion of which would 
have to be very fully taken before that 
principle could be acted on; because it 
was quite impossible that they could act 
in this matter, first of all, without the 
recommendation of the Irish Govern- 
ment, which could only be given after 
careful consideration. Then the Cabi- 
net would have to consider and accept 
the Bill. The English Local Govern- 
ment Board would require, to a great 
extent.to give its sanction and approval, 
and a Department which he (Mr. Trevel- 
yan) thought was somewhat overlooked 
in the debate—the Treasury—would 
have to be consulted ; because, undoubt- 
edly, under the Bill, the funds would 
have to be provided in the first instance 
by the Treasury. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork referred to the 
principle having been accepted in the 
Land Act; and in that respect he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) heartily agreed with him. He 
considered that the intention of the Land 
Act undoubtedly was, that the labourers 
of Ireland, so far as the machinery for 
giving them the boon could be intro- 
duced within the four corners of the 
Land Act, should have proper cottages 
and a sufficient plot of land. The Com- 
missiouers, as he ascertained by tele- 
graph that morning—everything con- 
nected with this Bill was so rapid, that 
they had to take the rapidest means of 
communication that science had placed 
at their disposal—by the orders made by 
the Commissioners, the half-acre had al- 
most invariably been taken as the extent 
of land which they thought should stand 
round the cottage. The hon. Member 
for West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) spoke of 
thevery small effective operation that had 
been given to these powers on the part 
of the Land Commission; and he said 
he wished the Government would take 
the matter into theirown hand. It was, 
unfortunately, true that the action of 
the Commissioners in this matter had, 
as yet, been small; but there was no 
subject which interested the Government 
more keenly than the very inadequate 
results of this clause of the Land Act. 
In order to make it more effective, it 
would be necessary, he thought, to have 
further legislation, because the powers 
the Government had over the proceed- 
ings of the Land Commission were, in 
fact, nil, and ought to be ni; and the 
Land Commission did not see their way, 
at present, to make a larger use of these 
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powers, owing to the very great mass of 
business at present on their hands. 
The hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor), who introduced the mea- 
sure, said it was not an ambitious 
measure. However that might be, it 
would be considered a most ambitious 
measure on this side of the Channel; 
but it did not follow that, because the 
measure was ambitious, it should be a 
measure that was disadvantageous to 
the public welfare of Ireland; and, 
therefore, the Government, being in the 
position which he had described, had 
listened with very great interest to the 
debate—a debate which he characterized 
as remarkable in the first sentence of 
his speech, and, he thought, not without 
reason. Four hon. Members spoke who 
might fairly be taken as the Representa- 
tives of the landlords in Ireland; two 
hon. Members had spoken who might, 
he thought, with equal justice be cha- 
racterized as Representatives of the ten- 
ants in those controversies which now, 
he hoped, had been put to sleep, which 
had occurred between the landlords and 
tenants in that House; and a seventh, 
a right hon. Gentleman, had spoken, 
whom they would all accept as a Repre- 
sentative of the administrative element 
in that House—a Gentleman thoroughly 
conversant with the Administration, and 
perfectly well aware of what could, and 
what could not, be done by an Adminis- 
tration; and these seven Gentlemen, 
so representative in a high degree, all 
agreed in speaking on behalf of giving 
this measure a second reading. They 
had all spoken in favour of the principle 
of the measure ; and not one dissentient 
voice had been raised against it. Well, 
the Government had proved, by the 
clause in the Land Act, that they also 
approved of the principle and the object 
at which this measure aimed, and after 
that debate the Government would not 
oppose the second reading. He could 
only say, for himself, in the debate 
which had come upon them so suddenly 
—every Member of the Government had 
to speak for himself—he could only say 
that there was absolutely no question in 
the rural districts of England in which 
he had, during the last 10 or 12 years, 
been more interested than in watching 
the extent to which labourers were put 
in the position of improving their con- 
dition by labour outside that which they 
gave for wages. But there was a very 
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great step between accepting the object 
of the Bill and accepting the machinery 
by which that object was required to be 
attained. He had used the interval 
which the hon. Member for Galway 
gave him to study for his own part, and 
with the best advice which he could 
obtain, the Bill, both as regarded its 
objects and machinery. He had come to 
some conclusion in the matter, and he 
had come to the first germs of some 
other conclusion ; and he must say that 
he thought the machinery was, in some 
respects, too weak, and in others it 
might possibly be too powerful. He 
thought that there were certain large 
classes of the people whose interests 
might be extremely and injuriously 
affected by the Bill as it at present stood. 
It was most necessary, to begin with, 
that those persons who were put in pos- 
session of the advantages of good cot- 
tages and plots of land—for he confined 
himself to that as the real essence of 
this Bill—should really and truly be 
labourers; and that there should be no 
encouragement to squatters on small 
farms which could not by any possi- 
bility grow more than three or four tons 
of potatoes a-year, and could only re- 
produce—and not reproduce, under cer- 
tain conditions of Irish society —the 
worst conditions of sub-division in the 
days when sub-division was at its worst. 
Then, again, it was extremely necessary 
to see that anything done under the Bill 
should be done without injustice to the 
holders of land, and it was still more ne- 
cessary to see that no injustice should be 
done to the ratepayers. There were cases 
in which one or two great ratepayers 
might be taxed and muleted by people 
who were the representatives of the 
great mass of the community, to a de- 
gree that would be positive oppression 
and persecution. And, again, must it 
be seen that the Treasury was not dam- 
nified by the operation of the Bill. The 
preliminary stage must also be gone 
through of asking the Treasury whether 
they approved or disapproved of the 
burden, the responsibilities, and risks 
that were placed upon them. The prac- 
tical result that he wished to be drawn 
from the observations that he had made 
was this—that the Government would 
gladly see the labourers in possession of 
a decent house and a garden of adequate 
size and adequate fertility. Any mea- 
sure by which that object could be pro- 
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moted without private injustice and 
public inconvenience the Government 
would, in their turn, be glad to pro- 
mote; but when the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork said that he was ready 
to do anything to render the Bill work- 
able in Committee, he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
must say that the Government, in ac- 
ceding to the second reading, would 
make very large drafts indeed upon that 
willingness. This was a private Mem- 
ber’s Bill; but the Government could not 
undertake to let it go to any further 
stage until they had practically accepted 
the responsibility for what was done 
under it; and, although the Amend- 
ments which they would place on the 
Paper would convert it into a Govern- 
ment Bill, in so far as the propositions 
and the safeguards were concerned, he 
did not say that the Government would 
not gladly leave the whole credit of it to 
those private Members who had supported 
it, who had introduced it, and to those 
private Members who, during the de- 
bate on the Land Act, supported the 
principle of this measure in whatever 
part of the House they sat. The Go- 
vernment, then, would accede to the 
second reading, on the distinct under- 
standing that they would do everything 
in their power to oppose the next stage 
until they had had full time to consider 
how the Bill might be put into a shape 
that they conceived to be safe and elli- 
cient. He did not say it was not in that 
shape now; but he said the Government 
must have full time toconsiderthe matter, 
with just as much care and attention, and 
as much sense of responsibility, as if the 
Bill had been originally their own; but 
measures to insure that should be taken 
promptly, zealously, and energetically ; 
and as soon as the Government were 
prepared to allow the Bill to go for- 
ward they would follow the advice of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford, and would gladly see it pushed 
forward at a time of night at which Bills 
seldom could be put forward, unless sup- 
ported with such unanimity of opinion 
on both sides of the House as this Bill 
had just enjoyed. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had certainly vindicated his right 
to be regarded as a Gentleman of great 
literary and intellectual capacity from 
the way in which he had presented to 
the House his conclusions, and first 
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germs of conclusions. There was no one 
who would not readily concur with the 
terms made use of in the Preamble of 
the Bill—that it was expedient to make 
provision for the building and main- 
tenance of improved dwellings for la- 
bourers in Ireland, and better sanitary 
accommodation for themselves and their 
families. But it was a great deal more 
easy to agree with the Preamble than 
to say by what particular methods they 
would accomplish their good intentions. 
It was an immensely difficult question ; 
and the more one looked at it, the more 
one realized how hard it was in this 
world to make one’s good opinions har- 
monize with what was really capable of 
being carried out. He did not think 
anyone who had listened to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman could com- 
plain of its tone or its request. The Bill 
dealt with a great question. The hon. 
Member for the City of Oork (Mr. Par- 
nell) had said it was a tentative mea- 
sure. Of course that, in a sense, was 
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true; but it was an immense experi- 
ment, and it was an experiment of a' 
wide and far-reaching character ; and, | 
obviously, a debate carried on within a | 
few hours after the Bill had been dis- | 
tributed was carried on under consider- 
able difficulties. There were few hon. 
Members who could have their thoughts 
matured in a few hours on this difficult | 
and important subject. He thought, 
then, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was war- 
ranted in his main contention—that the 
Government were entitled, upon a Bill 
of that kind, to a fair and reasonable, 
not an undue time, for considering how 
to shape and mould the Bill into what 
they considered a practical and feasible 
form. As he understood, the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman came to this— 
that the Government, in assenting to the 
second reading of the Bill, assented to the 
principles contained in the Preamble, 
that it was proper that there should be 
an improvement in the position of the 
agricultural labourers in Ireland, but 
that they would themselves place on the 
Paper Amendments, which would prac- 
tically make its proposals the proposals 
of Her Majesty’s Government. There 
were two broad considerations never 
to be lost sight of in considering this 
difficult question, on which he (Mr. 
Gibson) was glad to think everyone was 
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substantially agreed. Let them take 
care that this was a real Bill, and not a 
sham Bill. Let them take care that it 
was forlabourers. He emphasized that, 
because he was satisfied that, as it stood, 
it was not a Bill for labourers. Anyone 
who read the Definition Clause would 
see it was a Bill that practically would 
not includegthe labourers, but would in- 
clude the farmers, large and small, who 
employed labourers. He was sure that 
was not the intention of the framers of 
the Bill; but it was quite obvious that 
the Definition Clause would require to 
be stated with more precision when the 
Government came to deal with the Bill. 
An agricultural labourer was a man who 
worked for hire on another person’s 
land; but the Definition Clause stated 
that it meant persons who were habituall 

employed in the cultivation of the soil, 
or who gained their livelihood thereby, 
including the families of such persons. 
In other words, the Definition Clause 
comprised tenants, and the families of 
tenants, and did not point at the agricul- 
tural labourers, properly so called; and 
under it the members of the rural sani- 
tary authority would be enabled to pro- 
vide improved dwellings for themselves. 
Of course, that was a matter to be set 
right. He made no imputation; but 


| only pointed out the defect so as to pre- 


vent this being a sham Bill. Hissecond 
consideration was as to the machinery. 
The selection of machinery was one of 
the greatest difficulties which beset this 
question ; and he was not prepared to 
say, off-hand, what should be the ma- 
chinery. The framers of the Bill had 
selected—and they had warrant in the 
history of similar matter for selecting— 
the rural sanitary authority, which really 
meant the Poor Law Guardians, ‘That 
was a tribunal which, left unfettered 
and alone to their own untutored dis- 
cretion, would not have the confidence 
of the labourers; and he was not sure 
that their past history showed that they 
had particular sympathy with the ques- 
tion of how the labourers lived, and how 
they were clothed, or anything, except 
how to get the greatest amount out of 
them for the smallest possible w . 
He could well imagine that the Bill 
would not be a dead letter in the hands 
of the Poor Law Guardians, if the 
clients of the Bill were the persons at 
present pointed out in the Definition 
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Clause ; because the rural sanitary au- 
thority might readily provide improved 
dwellings for themselves and families, 
but when the Definition Clause was put 
right, and confined to real agricultural 
labourers, they should have independent 
men as the machinery. He thought 
hon. Members who had discussed this 
question had not sufficiently borne in mind 
what little use this authority had made 
in the past of the ample sanitary powers 
they possessed as to many important 
sanitary questions. It was true that in 
too many Unions they were onlythe rural 
sanitary authoritiesin name. They had got 
the widest powers; but, in too manycases, 
they had left the Public Health Act a 
dead letter; and in other matters he 
was doubtful if they had administered 
statutes in the past in a way to encourage 
Parliament to confide to them, in the 
future, the delicate considerations which 
must influence them in working a mea- 
sure so important and difficult as the 
present one. He thought one of the 
greatest difficulties on this point that 
would be found by the Government, when 
they applied themselves to the task of 
making this Bill workable, and in conso- 
nance with Government ideas, was this 
—that if they built and improved the 
houses of agricultural labourers, what 
was to be the guarantee that real agri- 
cultural labourers, for whom this excep- 
tional legislation was attempted, would 
inhabit them? No Act of Parliament 
could compel a farmer to employ a' 
labourer one day beyond what he felt | 
necessary; so that the man who this) 
week had his house improved, and, 
was in receipt of wages as an agricul- | 
tural labourer, might next week be dis- , 
missed—what was then to be his tenure | 
of the house which they had built or | 
improved? Was he to walk out of it, | 
or was he to have a tenure more durable | 
than his employment? If so, who was, 
to be his landlord, and who would re- | 
cover the rent from him? Was the, 
sanitary authority to press him for rent | 
when he was out of employment? They | 
would unquestionably be beset with 
these difficulties, which everyone must 
recognize as of the gravest possible cha- ' 
racter, which many regarded as insur- | 
mountable, and which he himself was 
not at that moment able to solve. None | 
the less, however, would it be the} 
desire of every Member of the House! 





Hr, Trevelyan 


{COMMONS} 
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to see, if it was possible, some Bill 
pass which might have the effect of 
improving the condition and the dwell- 
ings of the agricultural labourers of 
Ireland; and he only hoped that the 
course proposed to be taken by the Go- 
vernment would result in the passing of 
a practical measure to that end. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that, while 
auxious to see labourers’ cottages 
erected and decent accommodation pro- 
vided, he must confess that he could not 
see how the Bill would secure that ob- 
ject satisfactorily. It seomed to him that 
the mode pointed out in the Bill to effect 
that object was rather a singular one, 
In many parts of Ireland it had been 
complained that labourers were driven 
by the effect of the Poor Law from cot- 
tages in the country to dwellings in small 
towns, from which they had long dis- 
tances to travel to their labour; and he 
saw no provision in the Bill to secure 
that labourers’ cottages should be on the 
farm where they laboured. The Bill was 
not wanted for the benefit of jobbing 
carpenters and others, who lived on the 
outskirts of the villages, but for bond fide 
agricultural labourers ; and care must be 
taken that the rates were not burdened 
for the benefit of the wrong peuple. A 
cottage improved, or built in the manner 
proposed under the Bill, might, at first, 
be occupied by a bond fide labourer ; but 
how did the Bill secure that, at his de- 
parture, it might not come to be occu- 
pied by someone who was not of the 
same class? Compulsory powers of pur- 
chasing land also were sought to be given 
to the sanitary authority; but those 
powers were open to abuse. Although 
these were all points upon which Amend- 
ments were required he would not op- 
pose the second reading of the Bill. He 
trusted that the cottages would be pro- 
perly distributed, and the occupants of 
them would not be allowed to acquire 4 
right of occupation independent of the 
continuance of their labour on the farms. 
He hoped the Government would take 
the Bill into their own hands, and re- 
construct it upon a better basis, and that 
they would take care that a new class 
was not created like the miserable cot- 
tier class, which had been the cause 
of so much riot and disturbance in 
Ireland. 

Mr. MOORE said, he thought there 
was no backbone in the Bill, He, there- 
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fore, hoped the Government would take 
it up, re-model it, and supply what was 
wanting in that respect. He did not 
wish to speak with any hostility of a 
measure intended to relieve the Irish 
labourer ; but he was perfectly convinced 
that the Bill would be so much waste 
paper if it was entrusted to the Boards 
of Guardians to carry out. As to the 
sanitary authority in Ireland, which at 
present was the Boards of Guardians, 
they were so simply in name, for the 
manner in which they discharged those 
duties was simply a farce, and to entrust 
them with additional powers would be a 
greater farce still. The position of the 
labourer, instead of being improved, was 
positively worse since the Land Act, as 
the farmers did not carry out the orders 
made by the Sub-Commissioners in their 
favour. In the Boards of Guardians, 
the farmers, instead of attending to the 
Poor Law business, occupied their time 
in political debates, which they had 
neither the capacity nor the intelligence 
to entertain. Having no care for them, 
they never would do anything for the 
labourers; and if the Bill was to have 
any backbone it should not be entrusted 
to them, or to the Local Government 
Board, but to a working Department of 
the Land Commission. That Commis- 
sion should have power to appoint In- 
spectors, in order to investigate the 
cases which would arise, and to see 
to the carrying out of the admirable 
provisions of the Bill. He objected to 
placing the Bill under the control of 
the Local Government Board, which he 
considered was not at all fitted to deal 
with it. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART: Sir, I 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
will give their support to the passing of 
this Bill, even though they may see 
objections to details in it. ‘There is no 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects who have 
been more cruelly mocked by recent 
legislation than the agricultural labourers 
of Ireland. They were led to expect 
some relief from the 19th clause of the 
Land Actof1881,and from the Labourers’ 
Cottages and Allotments (Ireland) Act of 
1882. But what has been the result. 
How have the promises contained in 
those Acts been fulfilled? I find that, 
out of 45,000 farms, on which judicial 
rents have been fixed by the Land Com- 
missioners and Sub-Commissioners, and 
37,000 farms, on which rents have been 
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agreed upon out of Court—that is, in 
round numbers, rents have been fixed 
upon 80,000 holdings under the Land 
Act — well, in how many cases out of 
those 80,000 have the Labourers’ Clauses 
been put into foree? Why, only in 350 
—that is, one in 250. Well, but out of 
those 350 cases in which orders have 
been made, in how many have those 
orders been carried out? Why, I have 
put this question more than once to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and have as yet 
got no answer. My belief is, that the 
cases in which the orders have been 
carried out are so few that they might 
be counted on one’s 10 fingers, and 
leave several of them idle. I should 
be simply rehearsing a thrice - told 
tale, were I to tell the House of the 
miserable, squalid surroundings of an 
average Irish labourer’s dwelling; of 
the one room doing duty as a kitchen 
by day, and a dormitory for all ages and 
both sexes, combined with a pig-stye and 
hen-house, by night. Englishmen desire 
to see Irishmen loyal; but how can they 
expect the class in question to be loyal, 
when this is how they fare under Eng- 
lish rule? It avails nothing to ask, how 
can we helpit? This House admits its 
power to help when it passes laws on the 
subject, but shows itself wanting in will 
when it permits those laws to be a dead 
letter in the hands of the officials ap- 
pointed to carry them out. The Com- 
missioners would bestir themselves fast 
enough to carry them out,if they believed 
that there was in high places a resolute 
determination that they should be carried 
out. Then, why is there not? Why, 
because these poor men have no votes, 
I had hoped that nobler motives might 
have prevailed ; but it is evident that no 
class, lacking political power, stands any 
chance in this age of getting its griev- 
ances redressed. Sir, if redress cannot 
otherwise be obtained for the labouring 
class, it is the strongest possible argu- 
ment in favour of household suffrage. 
As for the Bill now before the House, I 
am well aware how inadequate it is; 
still, as far as it goes, it is a step in the 
right direction. I proposed an Amend- 
ment to the Land Bill, providing that 
the sanitary authorities should be em- 
powered to intervene. 


Motion «greed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 7th June, 











SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (YORKSHIRE) BILL. 

(Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. Barran, Mr. Caine, 
M. Illingworth, Mr. Isaae Wilson, Sir Matthew 
Wilson, Mr Pease.) 
fprtt 56.} SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Charles Wilson.) 


Mr. CALLAN said, he objected to a 
Bill of that character being intro- 
duced at that period—20 minutes to 6. 
The hon. Member was still speaking 
when 





It being a quarter of an hour before- 


Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


QUESTION. 


+> 0 — 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished take that opportunity of ask- 
ing the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department what Business would be 
taken to-morrow? It had been under- 
stood, uccording to the arrangement 
intimated yesterday, that if the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bill was read a second 
time yesterday, which it was, the Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill would be taken on 
Thursday. But he saw that the Bill 
was down for Monday, and he did not 
see what Business was to be taken to- 
morrow. Perhaps the right hon. and 


learned Gentleman could tell the House | 


what class of Supply would be taken, 
and whether a Vote on Account would 


be taken ; also, what Business it was | 


proposed to put down for Monday? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that no doubt it was taken 
for granted that the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Bill would be debated two nights, 
and hence the Corrupt Practices Bill had 


been put down for Monday. It was im- | 
possible now, under the circumstances, | 


to change that arrangement ; and, there- 
fore, it was proposed to take Supply to- 
morrow, and the Vote on Account after 
Supply. The Supply would be the Civil 
Service Estimates. After that Business 


the Constabulary Pay and Pensions 


(Ireland) Bill would be taken. 
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MOTIONS. 


— 10 io 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE (DISTRICT 
COURTS) BILL. 


; On Motion of Mr. Joszrn Cowen, Bill to 
| amend and extend the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature Acts 1873 and 1875, and to make provi- 
sion for the better local administration of jus. 
tice in England, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Josrrpu Cowen, Mr. Eustace Smirn, Mr, 
Rowtey Hitz, and Mr. Joun Mortey. 


Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 203,] 


STATUTE OF FRAUDS AMENDMENT BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Rerp, Bill to amend the 
| Statute of Frauds, ordered to be brought in by 
; Mr. Rew, Mr. Wuirtey, and Mr. Arruavr 
| Exuior. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 204.] 





COMMONS AND INCLOSURE ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bryce, Bill to amend the 
Commons and Inclosure Acts, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bryce and Mr. Srory- 
MAsKELYNE. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 





| Thursday, 31st May, 1883. 





| MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—Tho 

| Earl of nsdale, after the death of his 
brother. 

Setect Commirree—House of Lords (Construc- 
tion and Accommodation), The Viscount En- 
field added. 

| Puntic Brrts—First Reading—Local Govern- 

| ment Provisional Orders (Poor Law)* (67); 

| Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders * (68); 

Criminal Law Amendment (69). 

| Second Reading—Drainage (Ireland) Provisional 

Orders * (60) ; Poor Law Conferences * (65). 

| Third Reading—General Police and Improve- 

ment (Scotland) Provisional Order (Broughty 
Ferry Paving)* (45); Local Government 
Provisional Orders * (54), and passed. 
| Withdrawn—Tithe Rentcharge (22). 
| Royal Assent—Customs and Inland Revenue 
| [46 Vict. c. 10]; Isle of Man Harbours [46 
Vict. c. 9]; Glebe Loans (Ireland) Acts 

| Amendment [46 Vict. c. 8]; Oyster and 
Mussel Fisheries Orders Confirmation [46 
Viet. c. x.). 
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LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY (ADDITIONAL POWERS) 
BILL. 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 


Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE, in rising 
to move— 

‘‘ That it be an instruction to the Committee 
to which the Bill is referred that the Railway 
Company shall not be empowered to appropriate 
a larger portion of the Parochial Burial Ground 
of St. James’ than is proved to be absolutely 
required for the neeessary convenience of the 
travelling public, by means of the enlargement 
of the railway station and of the substitution of 
a new street in lieu of the exigting street which 
is to be absorbed in the process of the enlarge- 
ment of the station.” 


said, the question he desired to raise 
was one of policy and principle, and 
therefore it ought to be raised in the 
House. Committees often considered it 
their duty to restrict their attention to 
a decision on the conflicting claims of 
parties pecuniarily interested, and not 
to enter upon public policy. The Bill 
was an Omnibus Bill, containing many 
provisions to which there was no objec- 
tion, and therefore he did not move its 
rejection ; but he asked the House to 
express its opinion on the two clauses 
relating to the burial ground. Anopen 
space in London ought not to be sacri- 
ficed unnecessarily; and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works desired to take 
charge of this burial ground, and to 
maintain it as a place of public recrea- 
tion, as they had done in the case of 
seven or eight other burial grounds. 
The Railway Company sought to take 
two portions, and one of them they did 
not require, for their counsel admitted 
that one acre given to them by this Bill 
was not necessary for the enlargement 
of the station; and they proposed to 
utilize it for stabling and the storage of 
omnibuses, and for the parcel post, and 
this space might be taken from private 
property instead of from the recreation 
of the public. It would be necessary for 
the Company to cart away 17,000 re- 
mains, and many of the relatives of those 
interred had petitioned their Lordships, 
praying that desecration might not be 
permitted. There would be no desecra- 
tion of any part handed over to the 
Metropolitan Board, as there had been 
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no desecration in any of the other burial 
grounds handed over to them. The 
trustees sought to escape from their 
statutory obligation to maintain this 
open space for ever. The House would 
disregard its duty if it sanctioned this 
breach of trust. As a matter of policy, 
he contended that their Lordships ought 
not to allow any of these parochial 
burial grounds to be desecrated without 
proof of the clearest necessity. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving the 
Instruction. 

Tue Duxe or SUTHERLAND said, 
his noble Friend entirely misapprehended 
the wishes of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company on this point. 
No one was more desirous to increase 
the lung power of the Metropolis than 
they were. In the present case, how- 
ever, there were other considerations be- 
sides that of open spaces. That part of 
London which was situate near Euston 
was not badly off for open spaces. Re- 
gent’s Park was only half-a-mile away. 
Primrose Hill was under a mile, and 
there was a churchyard which might 
be easily converted into an open space. 
There were several other open spaces 
all round the neighbourhood. ere- 
fore, he did not think his noble Friend’s 
remarks were quite appropriate to this 
particular graveyard. They all knew 
what an inconvenience it was for rail- 
way stations to be overcrowded. This 
proposed change would give ample space 
for increasing the accommodation of the 
station ; and, now that the Government 
intended to introduce a new system of 
Parcels Post, it was most necessary and 
desirable that there should be more 
space. At present the limited space was 
not only an inconvenience, but also a 
great source of danger. It was a curious 
fact that nobody ever thought of con- 
verting this old graveyard into an open 
space until the Railway Company ob- 
tained a slice of it. The Company only 
wished to take about two acres and a- 
half, leaving two acres and a-half which 
would be available for garden ground, 
and most useful for the Temperance 
Hospital that was close to the place. 
He hoped their Lordships would vote for 
the Bill on its merits. An hon. Friend 
of his, when asked why he had voted 
against the second reading of the Bill in 
the House of Commons, said—‘‘ Because 
the London and North-Western Com- 
pany have behaved very badly to me,” 
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Asked further in what way they had 
behaved badly to him, he replied— 
“They weighed my luggage.” That 
showed him how reasonable much of the 
opposition to the Bill was. He trusted 
that their Lordships would, on considera- 
tion, view the matter in the same light 
as he (the Duke of Sutherland) did, and 
commit the Bill as it stood; for surely 
five Peers could be found to do justice 
on all sides without any Instruction from 
their Lordships. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
agreed with the noble Duke in hoping 
that the House would vote on the merits 
of the question, but was unuble to con- 
cur with his view of the case. Why 
was the Company asking for land which 
they did not originally require? At first 
they only asked for a very small portion 
of the burial ground. The Trustees of 
St. James’s Parish, seeing their way to 
make a good thing out of the space, 
insisted on the Company taking two- 
thirds and paying the sum of £15,000 
for it, which would be devoted to eccle- 
siastical purposes in the Parish of St. 
James’s. On the showing of the Rail- 
way Company themselves, the quantity 
of land proposed to be given to them 
was unnecessary for the station. This 
was pre-eminently a question for the 
consideration of their Lordships’ House, 
as this populous and very poor neigh- 
bourhood was practically voiceless in 
regard to it. In the division which 
took place in the House of Commons 
there were no fewer than 50 Railway 
Directors in the majority, and only four 
in the minority. It was only natural 
that Railway Directors should be some- 
what prejudiced in favour of Railway 
Companies, and should exaggerate the 
advantages conferred by them on the 
public. He hoped the House would re- 
verse the decision of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he objected 
to the question being referred to a Par- 
liamentary Committee, as it was one of 
principle, which could be discussed more 
satisfactorily by their Lordships than by 
a Committee. Besides, there was great 
danger that interests adverse to the 
Railway Company would not be ade- 
quately presented to the Committee by 
counsel. The Company would have the 
best counsel on their side, while the 
poor population, whose welfare was in 
danger of being sacrificed, would pro- 


The Duke of Sutherland 
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bably be unrepresented. Many years 
ago he had served on a Committee of 
the House of Commons, which inquired 
into the conduct of its Private Business ; 
and the evidence then showed conclu- 
sively that, though Parliamentary Com- 
mittees generally decided justly between 
the contending parties, the public inte- 
rest in different places, if there were no 
rich persons sufficiently affected by the 
proposed Bill to make it worth their 
while to pay counsel, was apt to suffer 
in consequence. 

Tue Eant or CARNARVON said, ho 
hoped the House would agree to the 
Motion of the noble Lord. A certain 
question of public policy was involved. 
He objected to giving the Company any 
portion of the-land at all, and would 
have supported still more cordially a 
proposal that none of the land should be 
acquired by the Railway, but that the 
Railway should buy even at a higher 
price whatever land they needed. He 
should certainly vote for a proposal 
which should give the Company exactly 
the quantity of land required for their 
undertaking and no more. He sup- 
ported the Motion, first, because the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company did not want the whole of the 
land; and, secondly, because the Parish 
of St. James’s had no local interest in 
the matter, and the parish affected was 
a poor and crowded one which greatly 
needed open spaces. He thought, too, 
there was something in the argument of 
the noble Earl on the Cross Benches 
(Earl Fortescue). 

Tur Eart or CAMPERDOWN sup- 
ported the Motion. It was doubtful 
whether the vicar and churchwardens 
of St. James’s had the power of selling 
the land. They had buried 15,000 per- 
sons in the churchyard, and the burial 
fees had been paid. Thus it was not 
clear to whom the land belonged, as 
many of those whose relatives were 
buried in it might have bought the fee 
simple of the graves. He hoped their 
Lordships would pay particular attention 
to the 13th clause. 

Lorp COLVILLE or CULROSS said, 
he trusted that their Lordships would 
treat the measure as they were accus- 
tomed to treat similar measures coming 
before them, and send the Bill to a 
Committee of the House without any 
Instruction. It was hardly complimen- 


tary to their Lordships to give such 
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an Instruction to a Committee. It was 
said that the Company were buying 
more land than was actually required. 
But it should be borne in mind that 
since the contract was entered into new 
obligations had been imposed on Rail- 
way Companies. The Parcels Post sys- 
tem would come into operation in 
August next, and a large and impor- 
tant service would have then to be 
discharged by the Company. He hoped 
the Bill would not be met in the spirit 
in which a Member of the House of 
Commons had approached it. A noble 
Lord, a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, related at a railway charity dinner 
the other day that he met a Member in 
the Lobby who said he was going to 
vote against ‘“‘ Forbes and his blow- 
holes.” He was then informed that 
the Bill did not relate to the Metro- 
politan or District Railway at all. But 
the hon. Member replied that he should 
vote against it ‘‘ because Railway Com- 
panies wanted sitting upon.” He hoped 
the House would treat the Bill in the 
ordinary manner in which such Bills 
were treated. The Open Spaces Com- 
mittee never contemplated putting this 
ground in a condition for the use of 
the public; whereas the Railway Com- 
a had, by the promotion of this Bill, 
rought about an open space which 
would be utilized for the public bene- 
fit. 

Tue Bishop or LONDON said, that 
the Trustees of St. James’s had no wish 
to disturb the dead, and were not de- 
sirous of selling the burial ground; but 
the Railway Company were promoting 
this Bill to enable them to purchase it ; 
and, if so, the parish to which it belonged 
would seem to have the first right to 
profit by the proceeding. The ground 
in question seemed to be one of the 
last places which ought to be chosen 
for a playground. It was damp, and 
the Trustees never could drain it pro- 
perly. On all sides was a larger num- 
ber of open places, squares, and cre- 
scents than can be found in most parts 
of London. On the other hand, the 
Parish of St. James’s, Westminster, to 
which the ground belonged, which was 
considered a rich parish by those who 
only moved in Western and Southern 
boundaries—St. James’s, Pall Mall, and 
part of Regent Street—had, East of 
Regent Street, a population as poor as 


any in the Kast End of London. It 
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contained 18,000 working men and their 
families. Each of these families, instead 
of oceupying small houses or flats, were 
compelled to crowd together in one room, 
eight or ten such families occupying each 
house. These houses were erected in 
the time of Charles II. and Queen Anne, 
It was proposed to use the money to be 
paid for the ground in question for the 
purpose of building new houses for the 
working classes ; and he was of opinion 
that in applying the money for that pur- 
pose the parish would be doing more to 
promote the temporal comfort of the 
poor of London than by securing another 
open space for their recreation, where it 
was much less needed. 

Tue Eart or COURTOWN said, he 
thought that every argument which had 
been urged against the Bill was a strong 
one in favour of sending it before a Select 
Committee, who could inquire into the 
validity of the objections which had been 
raised to the proposal. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he would 
point out to the noble Ear! that while 
before a Select Committee the Railway 
Company and Trustees would be repre- 
sented by counsel, it would be nobody’s 
business to support the objections to the 
Bill on behalf of the public. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
maN of Commirrezs) said, he thought 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
would be able to defend the public in- 
terests before the Committee. 

Eart CAIRNS pointed out that the 
Vestry of St. Pancras intended, as was 
understood, to oppose the Bill in Com- 
mittee. 

Tue Eart or CORK said, he hoped 
that their Lordships would not be pre- 
pared to take any unusual step in this 
matter, but would allow the Bill to be 
read a second time, with the object of 
its being sent before a Select Com- 
mittee. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read 2*, and committed. 


Moved, “ That it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee to which the Bill is referred, that the 
Railway Company shall not be empowered to 
appropriate a larger portion of the Parochial 
Burial Ground of St. James’ than is proved to 
be absolutely required for the necessary con- 
venience of the travelling public, by means of 
the enlargement of the railway station and of 
the substitution of a new street in lieu of the 
existing street which is to be absorbed in the 
process of the enlargement of the station,”— 
(The Lord Mounts Temple.) 
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Ear CAIRNS asked their Lordships 
to consider whether there was any pre- 
cedent for an Instruction of this nature. 
The object of an Instruction to a Com- 


was to enlarge the 


Committee, and to enable them to do 
that which otherwise they could not do. 
There was no precedent for an Instruc- 
tion to limit the power of a Committee, 
and to require them to discharge their 


a particular way. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
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thought that the principle which had 
just been laid down by the noble and 
pai Earl was a very unreasonable 
‘and dangerous one. A great number 
of things might be proposed by these 
Private Bills in which public interests 
were incidentally concerned; and if that 
House was never to be at liberty to ex- 
press an opinion by way of Instruction 
that something ought not to be done 
which was proposed to be done by such 
Private Bills, but was to be bound to 
leave the remedy to the technical rules 
of locus standi which prevailed in respect 
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of these Committees, the result would, 
in his opinion, be the increase of that 
encroachment, which he had observed to 
be continually tending to increase, of 
Private Bills upon the province of public 
legislation. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he felt bound to say, as regarded the 
ractice of Parliament, that he remem- 
ered as distinctly as possible that it was 
ruled again and again that Instructions 
could not be moved upon matters which 
were within the competency of a Com- 
mittee. The object of an Instruction was 
to enlarge the powers which a 
mittee possessed. Of course, if the House 
desired to take some course different 
from that which was recommended by 
the Committee, its course was obvious. 
It could either re-commit the Bill to a 
Committee of the Whole House, or move 
for an alteration upon Report or third 
reading. But, for the sake of the order 
of their proceedings, he hoped this In- 
struction would not be accepted. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 49; Not-Contents 89: 
Majority 40. 


CONTENTS. 


Canterbury, L. Archp. York, L. Archp. 
Selborne, E. (Z. Chan- 


Bath, M, 





Grafton, D. 

Richmond, D. 

Somerset, D. 

Sutherland, D. 
[ Teller. ] 


Bristol, M. 
Salisbury, M. 


Cairns, E. 
Coventry, E. 
Dartmouth, E, 
Devon, E. 
Ducie, E. 
Ellesmere, E. 
Feversham, E. 
Harewood. E. 
Innes, E. (D. Roz- 
burghe.) 
Jersey, E. 
Kilmorey, E. 
Lathom, E. 
Lonsdale, E. 
Lovelace, E. 
Malmesbury, E. 
Manvers, E. 
Mar and Kellie, E. 
Milltown, E. 
Redesdale, E. 
Rosse, E, 
Sandwich, E. 
Selkirk, E. 
Sondes, E. 


Com- 


Cranbrook, V. 
Hardinge, V. 
Hawarden, V. 
Sherbrooke, V. 
Sidmouth, V. 
St. Vincent, V. 
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Enly, L. 

Granard, L. (E. Gra. 
nard.) 

Hammond, L. 

Hylton, L. 

Kenmare, L. (Z. Ken- 
mare.) 

Kenry, L. (£. Dunraven 
and Mount-Earl.) 


—— of Bran- 
don, L. 


Mostyn, L. 

Mount - Temple, L, 
Teller.) 

O’ Hagan, L. 

Oranmore and Browne, 


L. 
Ramsay, L. (EH. Dal- 
housie.) [Teller.] 
L 


eay, L. 

Rosebery, L. (Z. Rose- 
bery.) 

Sandhurst, L. 

Saye and Sele, L. 

Somerton, L. (£. Nor- 
manton.) 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 

Strafford, L. (V. En- 
Jield.) 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Gloucester and Bristol, 
L. B 


. Bp. 
London, L. Bp. 
Peterborough, L. Bp. 


Auckland, L. 

Brabourne, L. 

Breadalbane, L. (EZ. 
Breadalbane.) 

Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 
ton. 

Calthorpe, L. 

Carysfort, L. (E Carys- 
Sort.) 


Clanbrassill, L. (Z. 


Roden.) 

Cliffordof Chudleigh, L. 

Clinton, L. 

Colville of Culross, L, 
[ Zeller.} 

Cottesloe, L. 

Crofton, L. 

Denman, L. 

de Ros, L. 

Derwent, L. 

Digby, L. 

Douglas, L. (E. Home.) 

Fitzgerald, L. 

Forbes, L. 

Gerard, L. 

Hare, L. (£. Listowel.) 

Harlech, L. 

Harris, L. 

Hartismere, L. (L. 
mart 

Hopetoun, L. (Z Hope- 
toun. 

Hothfield, L. 

Howth, L. (Z. Howth.) 

Inchiquin, L. 

Kintore, L.(E.Kintore.) 

Leconfield, L, 

















Norton, L. 

Oxenfoord, L. (LZ. 
Stair.) 

Romilly, L. 

Saltersford, L. (E&. 
Courtown.) 

Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
ton.) 

Stewart of Garlies, L. 
(E. Galloway.) 


Tithe 





Stratheden and Camp- 
bell, L. 
—e? L. (E. Sea- 
) 


field. 

Sudeley, L. 

Suffield, L. 

Thurlow, L. 

Tollemache, L. 

Truro, L. 

Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 
ford) 

Ventry, L. 

Wemyss, L. (EZ. 
Wemyss.) 


{May 31, 1883} 








Resolved in the negative. 


The Committee to be proposed by the 
Committee of Selection. 


TITHE RENTCHARGE BILL.—(No. 22.) 
(The Earl Stanhope.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Eart STANHOPE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said: My Lords, before entering into 
the proposals contained in the Bill 
which [ have the honour to submit to 
the House, I trust that I may be allowed 
to explain how tithes are at present cal- 
culated, and how collected and paid. 
There are two sorts of tithes—ordinary 
tithe, and extraordinary tithe—the first 
calculated on the price of grain; the 
second on hops and fruit. Very fre- 
quently land is subject to both these 
kinds of tithe; but I am not going to 
allude to extraordinary, only to ordinary 
tithe. I will not enter into the history 
of tithes, or do more than touch on the 
Acts which regulate their payment. 
Certain Acts in the Reign of Henry 
VIII. enforced the punctual payment of 
tithes to the Church; but it was not 
until the year 1836 that tithes were 
commuted into a tithe rent charge, re- 
presenting £100, and calculated on the 
average price of grain seven years pre- 
vious to the year 1835. The standard 
prices of grain were fixed as follows :— 
One bushel of wheat at 7s. 0}d.; one 
bushel of barley at 3s. 11}d.; one 
bushel of oats at 2s. 9d. Thus the 
yearly rent charge is so much higher or 
so much lower than the sum fixed by 
the award, according as the authorized 
averages are higher or lower than the 
standard prices given in the Commu- 
tation Acts. By a later Act in 1864, the 
average prices of wheat, barley, and 
oats are taken in 149 boroughs in Eng- 
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land and Wales, and the average mar- 
ket price is given weekly in The London 
Gazette. In January, the seven years 
average of tithe rent charge is an- 
nounced. The House is well aware that 
tithe rent charge is apportioned to each 
field, and a tithe map kept in every 
parish. Tithe rent charge is now re- 
coverable by means of distress on the 
land, and it can rarely happen that 
there is neither crops or stock on the 
land which cannot be seized to pay off 
tithe. If nothing can be recovered, 
application can be made to the High 
Court to recover tithes by means of 
taking possession of the land, and farm- 
ing it by the tithe owner. My Lords, it 
is clear that, by the 80th section of the 
Tithe Commutation Act, landlords were 
required to pay tithes. I think there is 
no doubt on this point. But at present, 
though in the North of England they 
pay the tithes, it is the usual custom in 
other parts of the country for the ten- 
ant to pay tithes, and on that account 

aying a smaller amount of rent for his 
and to the landlord. As to the objec- 
tions to tenants paying tithes instead of 
landowners, I think they may be gene- 
rally stated to rest partly on the altered 
conditions and prospects of agricultural 
pursuits, and partly on the disinclination 
which exists among tenants to pay 
tithes, taxes, and rates, at other times 
than at rent days—that is, half-yearly. 
It is now the usual custom for large 
land surveyors and valuers to value land 
tithe free, and then the landlord makes 
his agreement with the tenant. In con- 
sequence of a succession of bad seasons 
and agricultural distress which has pre- 
vailed during the past six years, much 
arable land has been laid down to grass, 
yet, though the farmer receives less pro- 
fit, he has still to pay the same amount 
of tithe, as it is all separately appor- 
tioned on his land. I have already said 
that tenant farmers are disinclined to 
pay tithes at odd times, and prefer only 
to make their half-yearly payment of 
rent, considering tithes a landlord’s 
charge. I may be allowed to remind 
the House that in Scotland, tithes or 
‘‘teinds”’ are, and have been for many 
years, paid by the landlord, and no 
trouble or friction exists in the collection 
of these teinds. I now come to the 
seven years’ average system of calculating 
tithe rent charge, and I think it will be 
seen at once how unfairly the average 
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system now works. For instance, when 
agricultural seasons are the worst, and 
the farmer is making the least profit, he 
has to pay the highest tithe. In 1875, 
which was not a good season, tithes 
stood at £112 15s.; and in 1878, which 
was a disastrous year, tithes stood at 
£112 7s. It is with the hope of re- 
moving these objections that I have 
ventured to bring this Bill before the 
House; but I should have deemed ita 
presumption on my part, had I, on my 
own responsibility, brought forward this 
proposal. This recommendation, how- 
ever, originates from the Report of the 
Royal Agricultural Commission, of which 
the noble Duke below me (the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon) was the Chair- 
man. What did the Royal Agricultural 
Commission say? They recommended 
that the tithe rent charge 

“Should be a fixed sum, that it should be 
paid by the landlord, and that every facility 
should be given for its redemption.” 
This proposal is signed by 18 Royal 
Commissioners — indeed, all of those 
who were present. Among many wit- 
nesses who gave evidence in favour of 
this recommendation, I will only quote 
the words of one whose opinion will 
carry great weight, I mean Sir James 
Caird. Sir James Caird was asked— 

“Would you see an advantage, or a disad- 
vantage, in compelling the landlord to pay the 
tithe in all cases ?”’ 


He replied— 


“Tt was the spirit, undoubtedly, of the Tithe 
Commutation Acts that it should be so, and it 
is so enacted.”’ 


Sir James was also asked— 


“Would you like to see an Act passed by 
which it should be made imperative upon the 
landlord to pay the tithe ?” 


The answer he gave was— 

“TI think it would be an advantage both to 
the landlord and the tenant.”’ 
He was further asked— 

“ Would you like to see the tithe a fluctuating 
sum, as at present, or a fixed sum, as has been 
suggested to us, of £100 ?"’ 

And he replied— 


“T would rather have it a fixed sum.”’ 


The Commissioners also give the various 
reasons in favour of such a change. 
They say— 

“A very general complaint is made by wit- 


nesses of the way in which tithe rent charge is 
calculated. The grounds of objection are thus 


Earl Stanhope 


LORDS} 


briefly put by one witness. The big measures 
have never been reduced to standard Imperial 
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measures fixed at a given weight. A very small 
number of towns have been selected from which 
to get the prices of the corn returns, in order to 
arrive at an average. The large quantity of 
seconds and tail corn has never been taken into 
consideration in the calculation. The mer- 
chant’s profits have often been added to the 
prices that the growers receive as the basis upon 
which to make the Return. These causes to- 
gether have operated to create a higher average 
for the tithe than should fairly be the case.”’ 

Well, as regards the wantof uniformityin 
the Imperial measures, the Corn Average 
Act of last Session had, to a great extent, 
remedied the evil. As to fixing tithe at 
£100, now was the time to do it, be- 
cause the average stood this year at par, 
or nearly so, being £100 4s. ¥?d., and 
next year it would probably fall to £98. 
It was urged that as tithes were falling 
the tithe-payer should have the advan- 
tage, and pay less than £100; but I 
venture to think that this is a somewhat 
narrow and short-sighted policy. It was 
originally intended that tithes should be 
commuted to £100; and, looking forward 
for some years, it was not unlikely that 
tithes would average above £100, as they 
had in past years. Since the Commutation 
Act tithes had averaged, during a period 
of 47 years, £103 2s. 03d., even though, 
between 1850 and 1858, they had fallen 
considerably below £100. Then, again, 
it was obvious that it was more probable 
that tithes would be redeemed if they 
stood at a fixed sum. No one would 
readily redeem a fluctuating average. 
It might seem, at first sight, as if gold 
would fall in value, and the produce of 
land would improve in value. But this is 
contrary to the opinion of those who have 
studied the subject, and who are the 
greatest authorities on currency ques- 
tions. Monsieur de Laveleye, in a pam- 
phlet published in 1881, maintains that 
gold is gradually increasing in its pur- 
chasing power; and Mr. Goschen, in an 
able lecture recently delivered, fully cor- 
roborates this view. Mr. Goschen shows 
that because Germany, Italy, Holland, 
and the United States have adopted a 
gold currency, there is annually an enor- 
mous demand for gold, and that they 
absorb about £200,000,000 in 10 years. 
He goes on to show that the supply of 
gold is falling off, and that, whereas 
in 1852 the amount of gold produced 
was £36,000,000, it is now only about 
£20,000,000 per annum. From this it 
follows that unless fresh discoveries of 
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gold are made the value of gold will 
rise, and its purchasing power will in- 
crease. My Lords, the advantages to 
the tithe owner under this Bill wili be 
that he will secure prompt payment of 
his tithes, all friction between himself 
and the tithe-payers will be avoided, 
and he will save largely in the cost of 
collection. As regards the cost of col- 
lection, it is usual to pay 5 per cent for 
collecting tithes ; then there is a tithe 
audit dinner, and with delay in payment 
and bad debts the cost of collecting 
amounts to sometimes 8 and 9 per cent. 
In the Bill existing leases are exempted ; 
but I cannot think that it will be any 
drawback to landlords in the South of 
England to be obliged to pay tithes, as 
is the case in Scotland and in Ireland. 
Yearly agreements may require endorse- 
ment ; but no new 6d. stamps will be re- 
quired. It is not intended by the Bill 
to give the tithe-owner power to levy 
tithes where before they could not be 
recovered ; and, if there is any doubt on 
this point, it will be easy to introduce a 
clause to remove all such doubts. Her 
Majesty’s Government do not object to 
the principle of the Bill; and I, there- 
fore, urge the House to allow it a second 
reading, both in the interests of agri- 
cultural tenants, and for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Agricultural Commis- 
sion. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(The Earl Stanhope.) 


Lorpv BRAMWELL, in moving that 
the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, said, that this was the 
second legislative effort this Session of 
the noble Earl. In his first Bill there 
was a Preamble which became incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the Bill 
after their Lordships had directed cer- 
tain Amendments; and he had recom- 
mended the noble Earl to get rid of the 
difficulty by omitting the Preamble. Al- 
though the noble Earl did not take his 
advice then, he had taken it as to the 
Bill before the House, and had omitted 
any Preamble. He should, however, 
very much liked to have seen how the 
noble Earl would have framed one. The 
only Preamble he (Lord Bramwell) could 
conceive would be—‘‘ Whereas it is de- 
sirable to meddle with the law and alter 
it.’ As there was no Preamble and 
no principle in the measure, he (Lord 
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Bramwell) must deal with it as a col- 
lection of clauses. He had not heard 
at any time during the existence of 
the present law that there was any diffi- 
culty in the collection of tithe. He 
did not mean to say that persons who 
had to pay liked it; but solicitors of 
great practice had told him that the 
present means were amply sufficient. 
First, as to Clause 3. o doubt, the 
landowner was the person really affected 
by the tithes, and not the occupier; and 
the Tithes Commutation Act had con- 
templated that. The consequence was 
that in certain cases, no doubt, the land- 
owner had paid the tithes; but he be- 
lieved that in the majority of cases the 
landowner, for convenience sake, had 
stipulated that the tenant should pay 
the rent charge. The noble Earl’s pro- 
position was that, no matter how con- 
venient it might be that the tenant 
should pay, and no matter how incon- 
venient it might be that the landowner 
should pay, if they made a bargain be- 
tween themselves that bargain should 
be void. What was the good of this? 
Was it supposed that by that 3rd clause 
the burden could be shifted ? Even if it 
were so, why should it be done ?—un- 
less, indeed, their Lordships were of 
opinion, as some people were, that land- 
lords were the proper persons to be plun- 
dered. But it was manifest that if the 
clause were passed the consequence would 
be that the tenant would have to pay 
a higher rent, and the landlord would 
stipulate with the tenant to get him to 
pay the tithe for him, and the only effect 
of the 3rd clause would be that some 
slight alteration would be made in the 
phraseology of leases; and, therefore, 
the clause was positively ineffective. As 
to the 4th clause, there was very little 
in it, except that it said that if the ten- 
ant paid the rent charge he should be at 
liberty to sue his landlord for it, or to 
deduct it from the next payment of rent. 
He would now call attention to the 5th 
clause. It said that the tithe rent charge 
might be recovered from the owner by 
action as a simple contract debt. At 
first sight that seemed to be a benefit to 
the tithe-owner. But what wasthecon- 
sequence? Suppose the tithe-owner, if 
he were a clergyman—or, for the matter 
of that, if the tithe were in lay hands, 
but particularly in the case of a clergy- 
man—went to the tenant for the tithe 
rent charge, the tenant would say —“‘ Go 
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to the landlord, who is the real debtor, 
and not trouble me.”’ So that the clause, 
although it seemed to give a benefit to 
the tithe-owner, by giving him a right 
to sue the landowner, would, in fact, 
practically take away from him his power 
of distress against the tenant. The next 
clause was really most extraordinary. It 
was as follows :— 

* Any guardian, trustee, committee, husband, 

or attorney who, for the purpose of the Tithe 
Commutation Acts, represents any owner under 
disability of lands subject to tithe rent charge, 
shall represent such owner for the purposes of 
the Act, but not so as to incur any personal 
liability ; and any goods of such owner which 
may be vested in or under the control of any 
such guardian, trustee, committee, husband, or 
attorney may be taken in execution of process 
under this Act.’’ 
This word “ attorney’ was sensible in 
the Commutation Act, but was absolutely 
unnecessary in this Bill. Again, the 
consequence of that section might be 
that for a debt recovered from A B, 
the goods of C D might be seized; and 
the goods of the man himself would 
never be taken in execution unless they 
were vested in, or under the control 
of, any such guardian, trustee, com- 
mittee, or attorney. Then, again, the 
owner was spoken of; but what did the 
noble Earl mean by the owner? 

Eart STANHOPE: The tithe-payer. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL: But they were 
told, by the 2nd section of the Bill, 
that the words used in this Bill were to 
have the same meaning as those in the 
Tithes Commutation Act. Now, the 
latter Act had excepted from its scope 
tenants for life or years holding under 
leases; and, therefore, the noble Earl 
would be obliged to leave out of his Bill 
such tenants, and so a very large portion 
of the landowners of the country would 
have to be left out. He would not occupy 
their Lordships’ attention any further on 
this clause; but there was one—the 7th 
—which he was much surprised to find in 
any Bill introduced into that House. 
Clause 7 provided that— 

“When the owner of land subject to tithe 
rent charge shall not himself be in occupation of 
such land, he shall, if such rent charge be paid 
within one month after the same shall be due 
and payable, be entitled to deduct a sum equal 


to three per cent of the’same from such payment, 
or from any future payment of such rent 


charge.” 
So that gentlemen in England were to 
be allowed a discount of 3 per cent for 
paying their debts properly. Why that 
Lord Bramueli 


{LORDS} 
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benefit should be given to the owner in 
respect of a farm which he did not 
occupy, and not in respect of the next 
farm which he did occupy, it was diffi- 
cult to see. He wondered whether the 
noble Earl had realized what 3 per cent 
meant to a man whose tithe rent charge 
supplied him with food and clothing. 
It meant a week and a-half without 
anything at all. Besides, it was clear 
that clergymen could not sit at home to 
receive theirrents; they would, no doubt, 
as they had hitherto done, employ a 
collector, and the only result would be 
that they would receive so much less 
money than they had been in the habit 
of getting, as the 8th clause declared 
that the rent charge was not to vary, if 
a sum could be agreed upon. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that the 
mode of fixing the rent charge was 
adopted to guard against a change in 
the value of money and its consequences. 
It might be that, notwithstanding this 
consideration, a fixed sum and a fair one 
would be preferable. There was, how- 
ever, one clause—the 10th—which he en- 
tirely agreed with. The clause provided 
that the Act should not extend to Scot- 
land or Ireland. He wished to go a 
step further and provide that it should 
not extend to England. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘now’’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day six months.” )—( Zhe 
Lord Bramwell.) 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, the only advantage of the Bill 
would be getting rid of uncertainty and 
troublesome calculations by fixing tithes 
at par. There was no reason for re- 
stricting the discount the Bill proposed 
to owners who were not occupiers, since 
the greatest difficulties of collection were 
in the cases of small freeholders who 
were owners and occupiers. If the 
tithes were added to and merged in the 
rent, as the Bill took no precaution 
against it, farmers would be rated on 
their gross rent—that was, on the tithes 
which were not their property ; and, on 
the other hand, owners would, if they 
did not take much care and trouble, 
pay Income Tax upon these tithes, which 
would be included in their rent. There 
was no advantage in the Bill equal to 
the trouble it would give. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
was convinced that the noble Earl who 
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had introduced the Billi had done so from 
the most laudable motives, and had at- 
tempted to find a satisfactory solution of 
what was, no doubt, a question of no 
ordinary difficulty. After the criticism 
of his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Bramwell), it appeared that the clauses 
had the singular disadvantage of not 
being of a perfect kind. He hoped his 
noble Friend (Earl Stanhope) would 
forgive him for saying that he was not 
personally enamoured of the provisions 
of the Bill; and, without going into 
details, he would appeal to his noble 
Friend if he would be satisfied with the 
discussion he had raised, leaving the 
Government to deal with the subject in 
@ more ample manner on some future 
occasion ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was afraid he must join in the appeal 
of the noble Earl who had just sat down. 
The grave recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, however, certainly did in- 
vite Parliament to legislate on the sub- 
ject. For his own part, he felt a strong 
sympathy with the object the noble Earl 
had in view in introducing the Bill. He 
could not entirely agree with the remark 
of the noble and learned Lord that there 
was no grievance or evil to remedy. No 
doubt, the noble and learned Lord spoke 
from a legal point of view, and perhaps 
in that view there was no difficulty ; but, 
undoubtedly, it was very inconvenient 
for a tithe-owner to be obliged to enforce 
his remedy of distress. This was felt 
particularly in the case of clungymen, 
who were often unable to give time to 
tenants, as landlords usually could. 
They were compelled to distrain, thereby 
exposing to the world the position of 
their debtor, and bringing his other credi- 
tors upon him. He was unable to con- 
cur in the opinion that there was no evil 
to be remedied; but it was expedient 
that a remedy should be sought by a Bill 
less open to criticism and objection. He 
was not so sanguine as to believe that 
the noble Earl would be satisfied with 
the discussion; but he thought there 
were only two courses open to the noble 
Earl. One was to withdraw the Bill, in 
order that it might be re-introduced in 
a better form ; and the other was to refer 
it to a Select Committee. Before he 
heard the speech of the noble and 
learned Lord he was in favour of the 
second alternative; but as it had been 
pointed out that there was so much ob- 
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jection to so many of the clauses, on the 
whole, he thought the sounder proceed- 
ing would be to withdraw the Bill. 

Tue Bisnor or CARLISLE wished to 
confirm what had fallen from the noble 
Marquess. There were practical diffi- 
culties in the way of collecting tithe, 
and it was not so easy and pleasant a 
matter as the noble and learned Lord 
implied. While he regretted the un- 
successful attempt made by the noble 
Earl to remedy the defects of the exist- 
ing law, he was of opinion that the 
noble Earl was entitled to the thanks 
of the tithe-owners for his exertions. 

Tue LORD CHANOELLOR wished 
to recognize the good intentions with 
which the Bill had been drawn; but he 
felt that the subject was one which it 
was not desirable to deal with in a piece- 
meal or imperfect way, and the Bill did 
not contain any provision with respect 
to extraordinary tithe, although it was 
affected by the 8th clause. The whole 
matter ought to be dealt with at the 
same time. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, that 
the tithe was less than the rent, and if 
the tenant could not pay the tithe, he 
could not pay the rent, so that they 
would not improve the position of the 
tithe-owner by referring him to a pauper 
landlord, instead of a pauper tenant. 

Eart STANHOPE said, he regretted 
to find that the recommendations of the 
Royal Agricultural Commission were so 
little acceptable to their Lordships, and 
the more so as the present year was 
specially favourable for dealing with 
tithes. He felt confident that ulti- 
mately the principle of the Bill would 
be adopted, and that landlords would 
pay tithes in England as they did in 
Scotland; but, in compliance with the 
evident wish of their Lordships, he 
would withdraw the Bill. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anyp 
GORDON, as President of the Royal 
Agricultural Commission, was not sur- 
prised at the reception the Bill had met 
with, because it did not carry out the 
views of the Commission, or respond to 
the evidence taken by them. He agreed 
with the strictures of the the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Bramwell), and 
was glad that the Bill was to be with- 
drawn. 

Amendment, Original Motion, and 
Bill (by leave of the House), with- 
drawn. 
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MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER—PETITION OF THE BISHOPS 
OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
SCOTLAND. 

PETITION PRESENTED. 


Tue Bisnor or LINCOLN, in calling 
attention to a Petition from the Bishops 
of the Episcopal Church in Scotland 
against legalizing marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister, said: My Lords, I 
have the honour to present several Pe- 
titions to your Lordships against the 
Bill for legalizing marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister; but there is one 
Petition, and only one, upon which I 
would ask to be allowed to say a few 
words, and in doing so I will abstain 
from offering any remarks on the Bill 
itself, which would be to anticipate a 
future debate upon it; but I will confine 
myself to the Petition I am about to 
present. That Petition emanates from 
a learned and venerable Body, and it 
comes from the whole of that Body. It 
is subscribed with the names of all the 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland. My Lords, the Bishops in 
Scotland are not now represented in 
either House of Parliament; but they 
are the legitimate successors of Bishops 
who were Peers in the Parliaments of 
Scotland, some of whose Episcopal Sees 
were anterior to the Norman Conquest ; 
and, although these Bishops are now re- 
duced to half of their former number— 
namely, to seven — yet they fill the 
original Sees, some of which have be- 
come blended together. The present 
time is a memorable one in the history 
of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, 
and suggests some interesting remi- 
niscences. Nearly two centuries ago— 
namely, in the year 1689—that Church 
was disestablished, and greatly it has 
suffered from its disestablishment. All 
the Bishops of Scotland were deprived 
of their secular rank, civil privileges, 
and temporal revenues for conscience 
sake, because they refused to take the 
Oath of Allegiance to King William and 
Queen Mary as their Sovereigns de jure 
in place of King James II., although 
they were ready to affirm that they 
would submit to them as their Rulers de 
facto. My Lords, a good deal has been 
said lately as to the Oath of Allegiance 
being a mistake; but if the Oath of Al- 
legiance is a mistake, the Disestablish- 
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land wasacrime. But, to pass on to 
the year 1884. That will be a remark. 
able one in the history of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland and of Christendom. 
Just 100 years will then have passed 
away since the disestablished, suffer- 
ing, afflicted, and persecuted Episcopal 
Church in Scotland bestowed the gift 
of Episcopacy on America. It did this 
by the hands of three of its Bishops at 
Aberdeen, on November 14, 1784, in the 
consecration of Dr. Samuel Seabury, 
the first of a line of Bishops who now 
amount to no less a number than 60 in 
the United States of America alone, to 
say nothing of British America. The 
grain of mustard seed sown a century 
ago at Aberdeen has now become a great 
tree, and its branches overshadow the 
Western World. The noble and learned 
Earl on the Woolsack will remember 
how a venerable and learned person—one 
of the most venerable and learned in 
the University of Oxford, whose life 
was extended to nearly 100 years— 
the President of the great and magni- 
ficent Oollege of St. Mary Magdalene 
—of which the noble and learned Earl 
himself is so distinguished an ornament 
—I refer to Dr. Martin Joseph Routh, 
when he had gathered together the pre- 
cious remains of primitive Christian an- 
tiquity, he inscribed that valuable col- 
lection and literary work, his Reliquia 
Sacra, to the Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland and their Clergy, 
and showed his reverence for them ina 
respectful and laudatory dedication. My 
Lords, since that time the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland has distinguished 
itself in a manner which I believe no 
other Church has done in the last 50 
years—namely, by building two noble 
Cathedrals—one at Inverness, and the 
other at Edinburgh; and it is a happy 
sign of the abatement of religious strife, 
and a fortunate augury of a future reign 
of peace in that country, that at the con- 
secration of the Cathedral at Edinburgh 
the Bishop of that City and his Epis- 
copal Brethren were honoured by the 
presence and cordial support of the Lord 
Provost of the capital of Scotland. My 
Lords, having been honoured by these 
right rev. Persons with the charge of 
their Petition, I have thought it my duty 
to request your Lordships’ indulgence on 
this occasion in presenting it; and now 
that, happily, by the spirit of liberal 
and enlightened toleration which cha- 
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racterizes your Lordships’ proceedings, 
those penalties and disabilities have been 
removed which formerly pressed upon 
them, I feel confident ;I may assure 
them that the Petition which has been 
presented to your Lordships to-day will 
receive that consideration to which it is 
so fairly entitled from the character, 
learning, and offices of those who have 
signed it. I would, in conclusion, re- 
quest the leave of your Lordships to 
read it, and I have to add that in pre- 
senting it I entirely agree in the sub- 
stance and prayer of the Petition. 


Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE CONVENTION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount St. VINCENT, in rising to 
inquire, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to retain our repre- 
sentative in the Transvaal; and, if so, 
whether they intend to modify or 
cancel any or all of the provisions of the 
Convention of 1881? said, that in view 
of the apparent intention of the Go- 
vernment to abandon the Natives, both 
within and without the boundary of the 
Transvaal, to their own devices—and of 
allowing the Boers to work out the 
policy of revenge that'they appeared to 
have inaugurated since the signing of 
the Convention of 1881—he would ask 
whether the more honourable course for 
the Government to pursue, short of de- 
claring their fixed determination to 
abide by the spirit, if not the letter, of 
this Convention, would not be to with- 
draw our Representative from the Trans- 
vaal, and to cancel a Convention the 
terms of which they appeared to be 
either unable or unwilling to carry out. 
Without wishing to revive any old con- 
tentions on this question, it seemed but 
just to observe that the possible conse- 
quences of a war with these Boers had 
not been previously sufficiently consi- 
dered by the Government before they 
undertook that war; that the informa- 
tion received by them prior to the com- 
mencement of that war had been of a 
distinctly misleading character; and 
that, after the deplorable series of re- 
verses suffered by our troops at Brunker’s 
Spruit, Lang’s Nek, the Ingogo River, 
and the Majuba Mountain, it became a 
question of our future operations having 
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to be conducted, not only against the 
Transvaal Boers themselves, but also 
against the Boers of the Orange Free 
State, and possibly against a rising of 
the whole Dutch population of South 
Africa. Under these circumstances, in 
view of such a contingency, what wonder 
that our Government should be anxious 
to come to terms with these Dutch 
farmers at almost any sacrifice short of 
the entire sacrifice of national honour 
and tradition? Moreover, in order to 
lead the English people to believe in 
their philanthropic and disinterested 
motives in so doing, it became necessary 
that a Convention of some sort should 
be entered into, to grace our retirement 
from the country, and to smooth the 
ruffled feelings of the English nation. 
But was it by the Government for one 
moment believed, any more than it was 
by any single Colonist of any standing 
in Natal at the time, that the Boers 
would abide by one single Article of 
that Convention, if at any time it be- 
came their interest, as it most un- 
doubtedly would become their interest, 
not to do so? Were they aware that 
the Boers themselves—and he had an 
opportunity of talking to a number of 
them soon after and before the signing 
of this Convention—openly and avowedly 
declared their disbelief in its terms 
being carried out, and, further, their 
intention of not abiding by them? 
These Dutch farmers knew, if the 
English people did not, the futility of 
any terms in such circumstances. They, 
moreover, knew that the English Go- 
vernment would scarcely be prepared to 
make any fresh sacrifices to retain a 
merely nominal authority in a country, 
the inhabitants of which were avowedly 
hostile to their rule. It did not matter 
to the Boers themselves that in follow- 
ing their traditional policy with regard 
to the Natives, both within and without 
their own boundary, they would ruin 
all that had hitherto been done in the 
interests of civilization in those parts. It 
did not matter to the Boers themselves 
that in that land-greed and love of 
annexation which appeared to be a part 
of the Boer nature they would trample 
under foot the interests of those Native 
races that might stand in their way 
towards the attainment of that object. 
Such being the case, the question must 
naturally arise, how did all this affect 
the English nation? Were we to pose 
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as the champions of civilization in a coun- 
try which would repudiate our Suze- 
rainty, and owned to little or no control- 
ling influence of ours? As to Suzerainty 
on these termsand in such circumstances, 
the country wanted none of it. The 
Colonists of Natal, the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal, even the Natives themselves, had 
learnt to say that they, too, wanted none 
of it. Whatever our future policy with 
regard to this country was to be, let it 
be no longer one of procrastination, hesi- 
tation, and delay; and, if needs be, let 
us accept the situation we had created, 
retiring whence we came, learning, from 
experience gathered in the past, lessons 
which might serve as a guide to our 
actions in the future. Or if it were 
decided in any way to control the actions 
of those outside our own boundary, then 
let them be taught to know clearly and 
intelligibly what they had to expect, and 
how far we meant to go in the protec- 
tion of civilization and Native interests 
in that portion of the globe. We should 
thus, he ventured to predict, avoid those 
harassing complications which seemed so 
persistently to follow us in our dealings 
with these South African questions. 
Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
am not quite sure that I fully under- 
stand the argument of the noble Vis- 
count. This is my fault, however, and 
not his, as I was unable to hear all he 
said. But I understand his contention 
is this—that the Convention into which 
we entered two years ago with the Go- 
vernment of the Transvaal was now 
practically inoperative, and that, being 
inoperative, it had better be put an end 
to. That is a very fair matter for argu- 
ment; but I do not think it would be 
possible to enter upon it on the present 
occasion. I have no objection to admit 
as much as this—that the Convention, as 
it now stands, does not give Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government any large amount of 
power, and that it is an arrangement 
which cannot be made to work satis- 
factorily unless it is carried into effect 
with the goodwill and sincere co-opera- 
tion of both parties. Up to the present 
time, I have only received a general and 
unofficial statement of the wishes of 
the Transvaal Government. They have 
communicated with me, but not through 
an accredited agent. The next step to 
decide upon is whether we shall enter 
into formal and official negotiations with 
that Government with a view to consider 
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the expediency of a revision of the Con- 
vention. That is a matter which is still 
under consideration. If the negotiations, 
as is probable, be continued, then, un- 
doubtedly, the matter which is the sub- 
ject of the noble Lord’s Question—that 
of continuing or withdrawing the British 
Representative at Pretoria—will be one 
of the points which will have to be con- 
sidered. I have no doubt, before the 
present Session closes, I shall be in a 
position to give more information to 
your Lordships than I am at the present 
moment. 

Tue Maroqvess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I only wish to observe, on the 
somewhat important statement of the 
noble Earl, that this Convention differs 
from the case of a Convention entered 
into by two parties of their own full 
and free will for the purpose of carrying 
out an object in which both are equally 
interested. It was a Convention which 
was imposed, or supposed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to be imposed, by 
us upon the Boers as a consideration 
for that relinquishment of our dominion 
over them which we had possessed 
before the outbreak with the Boers and 
before the disaster of Majuba Hill. I 
think if the nation had understood at 
the time that this Convention, which 
was to beasubstitute and re-imbursement 
to us for all that was sacrificed then, 
and which we were told was to exercise 
so large an influence for the protection 
of the Native races to whose protection 
we were so especially bound,: was to 
depend for the whole of its validity and 
value upon the hearty co-operation of 
those who were on the other side, it 
would have been received in a different 
spirit and in different language from 
that which actually met it. 


Improvements. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
HYDE PARK CORNER — RE-ERECTION 
OF THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STRATHNAIRN, in rising to 
call attention to the strong public feel- 
ing in favour of the Wellington Statue 
being allowed to remain in its present 
position instead of being removed to the 
Horse Guards, said, the Duke of Wel- 
lington had rendered unparalleled ser- 
vices to this country, and had, in addi- 
tion, earned the gratitude of nearly all 
the nations of Europe, who had con- 
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ferred many honours upon him, for his 
aid in rescuing them from French mili- 
tary occupation and despotism. Eng- 
land had possessed great Generals, 
second to none in their bravery and 
knowledge of the art of war; but to 
none had the lot fallen to be so identified 
with the world’s great events, and to 
take a part so distinguished and glorious, 
and so conducive to the independence 
of Europe as this—England’s immortal 
Leader. This country had presented 
him with Apsley House, containing all 
the archives relating to his unrivalled 
career of victories, as well as the nume- 
rous and valuable gifts from the Sove- 
reigns and nations whom he had libe- 
rated, and had erected in his honour a 
statue close to that house, which was 
inseparably connected with the name of 
the Duke of Wellington. The likeness 
of the statue to the Duke’s features was 
so striking that no one from John of 
Groat’s House to the Land’s End could 
mistake it. And his attitude, one hand 
with a telescope pointing to a height to 
his right front, and his head turned to 
the left front, as if giving directions 
for some movement, was very true and 
characteristic. As regarded the horse, 
with the exception of his nostrils being 
too much distended—a fault which could 
easily be set right, his points—namely, 
sloping shoulder, good barrel, &c., were 
good ; and he was said to bea good like- 
ness of the portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington’s charger, ‘‘ Copenhagen,” 
which was in the possession of a noble 
Friend of his. It was true that the pro- 
portions of the horse were disfigured 
from being three times the size of life, 
to suit the high arch on which it was 
placed. But to separate the statue from 
Apsley House, with which it was so 
connected, and by such recollections, 
and to hide it, as appeared to be the in- 
tention, on account of the fastidiousness 
of a few critics, and of these doubtful 
imperfections, though a good ensemble, 
in a retired corner of St. James’s Park, 
near the milk and bun stalls, the resort 
of children and nurserymaids, appeared 
to him—he spoke with great deference— 
opposed to the object of the statue, and 
a disregard of the good intentions of 
his countrymen, who wished to append 
to Apsley House a lasting memorial in 
his honour. 

Viscount HARDINGE, as a Member 
of the Site Committee, said, their Lord- 
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ships would agree with him in thinking 
that if five men entered a room for the 
purpose of considering any subject they 
would probably disagree ; but upon this 
question the Committee, consisting of 
five men, were unanimous. They con- 
sidered various sites. Chelsea Hospital 
and Primrose Hill were thought to be 
too far removed from the centre of 
London ; and it was felt by those who 
were Members of the Committee that 
Apsley House would not be a suitable 
site for the statue, as its colossal pro- 
— would dwarf the surrounding 
uildings. They next turned their at- 
tention to the site at the Horse Guards, 
and they came to the conclusion that it 
should be recommended to the Govern- 
ment, as the Horse Guards was a place 
which was closely connected with the 
noble Duke up to the last days of his 
life, it being where he had so frequently 
transacted business. The Oommittee 
thought it was an appropriate site ; and 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Welling- 
ton), who was consulted, fully shared in 
their views. The Committee were also 
unanimously of opinion that the statue 
was not worthy the reputation of the ar- 
tist. They were told that the Duke never 
sat to the artist, who modelled the statue 
from a lay figure. It was a question 
whether it would have been possible for 
Michael Angelo himself to have given 
an artistic appearance to a huge eques- 
trian figure in a stiff cloak and a 
cocked hat; but, at all events, if it were 
to be erected opposite the Horse Guards _ 
in the enclosure of St. James’s Park, its 
harsh outlines would be somewhat broken 
and softened by the foliage surrounding 
and behind it. The statue would be ata 
greater distance from the Horse Guards 
than from Apsley House, and therefore 
would not dwarf that building—it would 
be immediately in rear of the gate- 
keeper’s lodge. The noble and gallant 
Lord had talked of the strong public 
feeling against removing it from its 
present site; but as no Questions had 
been asked in Parliament, nor had any 
letters been written in the newspapers, 
he was at a loss to know how he had 
gauged public opinion. The cost of re- 
moving the figure would be only £600 or 
£700, asum which hedid not thinkshould 
weigh with the Government when they 
were selecting a new site for the statue. 
Tue Dvuxe or CAMBRIDGE re- 
marked that, in his opinion, the coun- 
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try would not hesitate for a moment to 
expend the sum necessary for the re- 
erection of the statue of so great a man 
as the Duke of Wellington in a suitable 
position. The question, however, was, 
whether the site selected was the best 
that could be found. He did not pre- 
tend to be an artist; but he must con- 
fess that he could not see the artistic 
advantages of the Horse Guards’ site. 
It would be a very unfortunate thing if 
the Horse Guards’ Parade were to be 
entirely destroyed by the erection of this 
great statue in the middle of it. To 
place it in the enclosure, however, would 
be merely to hide it behind the trees; 
and was that the way to treat the statue 
of so great a man? He was no great 
admirer of the statue; but still, when 
it stood on its last site, everyone who 
came to London used to ask—‘‘ Who is 
that?” and was told—‘‘ Oh! that is the 
Duke of Wellington ;” and they might 
depend upon it that, however inartistic 
the figure might be, it would be the artist 
and not the Duke of Wellington that 
would be found fault with. The noble 
Viscount had said that it was impossible 
to make a statue having a stiff cloak 
and a cocked hat look artistic. In that 
remark he entirely concurred. He 
trusted, however, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would not come to any im- 
mediate decision on the question; be- 
cause, now that the part of London near 
Hyde Park Corner had been so much 
improved, he saw no reason why this 
statue should not be altogether recast 
and made the centre of a group of fine 
statues which already existed in London. 

Lorpv DENMAN said, that he always 
regarded the statue with admiration as 
seen from the other side of Hyde Park. 
In this case distance did lend enchant- 
ment to the view. He trusted that the 
statue would be re-erected where it could 
be seen from the Marble Arch. 

Lorpv SUDELEY said, that, as the 
Government were aware of different 
opinions existing on the subject, a num- 
ber of people thinking that the statue 
should remain in the locality where it 
was, they appointed a Committee, on 
which were some of the most distin- 
guished members of the Profession of 
Art; and the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Wellington) was placed on it to represent 
the views of the family. That Com- 
mittee, after due deliberation, had ar- 
riyed at a most distinct opinion with 
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regard to the matter. 
mously resolved that— 


‘Tt would be out of harmony with the sur- 
roundings if placed at Hyde Park Corner. They 
recommended that the statue should be placed 
upon a fitting pedestal on a site immediately 
within the present railings of St James’s Park 
facing the Horse Guards, and on the central 
axis of the archway of that building.”’ 


The Government, having regard to the 
eminent gentlemen composing that Com- 
mittee, to whom they were much in- 
debted, had given the subject very care- 
ful consideration, and had decided that 
it would be advisable, in the first in- 
stance, to erect at a small cost a full- 
sized wooden profile of the statue, show- 
ing exactly how it would be if placed in 
the position recommended by the Com- 
mittee. When this was done the Com- 
mittee would be asked to meet again, 
and probably the wooden profile would 
be moved up to Hyde Park Corner to be 
also seen in that position. Until this 
experiment was carried out no final de- 
cision in the matter could take place. 
As some misapprehension had arisen as 
to the cost for moving the statue from 
its present position, and as it had been 
rumoured that it would require some 
£5,000 to £6,000 to effect this object, 
he took the present opportunity of stat- 
ing that it was estimated that the out- 
side cost would not exceed £750, the 
risk of moving it being in this case also 
taken by the contractor. It was esti- 
mated that to erect it on a suitable 
granite pedestal, including foundations, 
about £4,000 would be required; but 
this would have to be incurred wherever 
the statue was placed. As the noble and 
gallant Lord who introduced this sub- 
ject appeared to have a very strong opi- 
nion on the merits of the statue in an 
artistic point of view, it would, he 
thought, be interesting to their Lord- 
ships if he read a Report from a dis- 
tinguished Academician to Lord Mor- 
peth in 1847, the artist having been con- 
sulted on the merits of the statue— 


“ My feeling is that the appearance and effect 
of the said bronze equestrian statue is as detest- 
able as the design is. If such art is intended 
to remain anywhere, the top of the Oregon 
Mountain or the summit of the loftiest moun- 
tain the Straits of Magellan, where it could 
never be hoped to be seen again, would be the 
place ; but as a national memento of the sove- 
reign General of the living world and our pro- 
gress in design and genius, in my humble opi- 
nion it will cause the whole people of our Em- 
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ire to feel Segraned by it. My objection to 
fhe statue itself is a ant of action. Sucha 
hero, so active and so full of manly fire, can 
never be represented by a tame, lifeless position. 
The wind might have been allowed to blow out 
the mantle to give some spirit. The horse is 
merely sniffing the wind; and the action of his 
forelegs is utter weakness. The pastern joints 
are too bent, especially the off one, which 
straightens in being behind the near one in step- 
ping, and vice versd. ‘The body of the horse is 
too short, which makes the legs too long. ‘The 
horse has not received the conventional form of 
acharger. He felt sure the Duke would not 
mount such a neck-stretching animal on any 
account; and certainly not go to battle on it.’”’ 


Such was the opinion of the well-known 
Academician of that day, Mr. Reimagle ; 
and, without divulging a secret, he 
thought he was not far wrong in saying 
that this was pretty nearly the opinion 
of the Royal Academicians of the present 
day. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
was very glad to hear what had fallen 
from the noble Lord speaking on behalf 
of the Government, especially in regard 
to the determination to follow the Con- 
tinental system of erecting a wooden 
profile before coming to an all-important 
final decision on the question of site. 
He hoped this plan would be adopted 
in the case of other statues. 

Tue Eart or POWIS said, that, on 
the question of taste, the opinion of 
the intelligent foreigner might be of 
service ; and to that end he might quote 
the opinion of M. Lemoinne, who said 
that the real Duke was not the one re- 
presented by the Achilles which had been 
subscribed for and erected near Apsley 
House in questionable taste; he was the 
man on the top of the Arch who, going at 
a foot’s pace all his life, always arrived 
in time. As the Government were going 
to put up a profile at Hyde Park Cor- 
ner as well as the Horse Guards, he 
ventured to commend M. Lemoinne’s 
opinion. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of ComMITTEES) expressed his pre- 
ference for the site at Hyde Park Corner; 
and he thought such a statue was all the 
more desirable now, on- account of the 
improvements just effected there as a 
central object in the great space opened 
up. 
Pour Dvuxe or BUCCLEUCH said, 
he was not an admirer of the site 
opposite the Horse Guards. He defied 
anyone to say where the central point 
of the Horse Guards’ Parade was; but 
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he believed the site fixed upon was 
where there had recently been erected a 
magnificent mud mountain near a bun 
shop. He could not see any reason why 
the monument should not be retained 
on its present site. 

Lorp TRURO said, he was glad the 
Government had not yet come to any 
decision on the question. He entirely 
agreed with the observations of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Wemyss), and 
trusted his suggestion would be con- 
sidered. 


Amendment Lil. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tne Eart or ROSEBERY, in pre- 
senting a Bill providing for the better 
protection of young girls, said, he had 
to call the attention of their Lordships 
to a subject of a very distasteful nature ; 
but there was a popular feeling about 
the Bill he desired to submit to their 
Lordships which made him anxious to 
introduce the measure without delay. 
He should not then enter into a detailed 
statement of it, but would simply allude 
to the foundations on which the Bill 
rested. It would be in the recollection 
of their Lordships that in 1881, in con- 
sequence of certain facts which were 
brought under public notice, it was 
deemed necessary to appoint a Select 
Committee of that House in reference 
to the protection of young girls, and 
that Committee was presided over by 
the noble and learned Karl (Earl Cairns). 
A great mass of evidence was taken, 
and it had been carefully analyzed; 
and the Secretary of State, in preparing 
this Bill, had followed as closely as pos- 
sible the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. He had, in fact, embodied in 
the measure all the recommendations of 
the Committee, except the one which 
suggested that the limit of age for illegal 
forcible abduction should be raised from 
16 to 21 years. After giving the matter 
full consideration, the Secretary of State 
had not seen his way to adopt that re- 
commendation. Much regret had been 
expressed in the districts where the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts had been in ope- 
ration because it was alleged that the 
abolition of those Acts would relax the 
hold which the police had over young 
girls in deterring prostitution. But he 
wished to point out that if this Bill be- 
came law the local police of the districts 
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referred to would in future be able to 
exercise all the powers in those respects 
that the Metropolitan Police had exer- 
cised under the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. He was aware that the Bill con- 
tained provisions of great and peculiar 
stringency ; but their Lordships would 
have the opportunity of discussing and, 
if necessary, of modifying them ; and he 
hoped they would recognize in it an 
honest attempt to carry out the recom- 
mendations of their own Select Com- 
mittee. 


Bill to make further provision for 
the protection of women and girls, and 
for the suppression of brothels ; and 
for other purposes—Presented (The Earl 
of Rosrzery). 


Eart CAIRNS said, he was quite 
sure the Bill was one that would be re- 
ceived with much interest and with very 
general satisfaction by the House and 
the public. He should reserve the re- 
marks he had to make in reference to 
one or two clauses in the Bill until he 
knew more of the reasons which had led 
to their introduction, and should be glad, 
when the proper time came, to hear 
some detailed explanation why the Go- 
vernment had not adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee in 
regard to the maximum age in cases of 
abduction. It was the one point about 
which the Committee had the least 
doubt, and it was adopted on the sug- 
gestion of his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Bramwell), from his long and 
wide experience in the administration of 
the Criminal Law. 

Tue Fart or CARNARVON rose, in 
order to continue the debate, when 

Eart GRANVILLE, interposing, 
said, he must deprecate any discussion 
on the first reading of the Bill. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Rosebery) had 
only made a statement in introducing 
the Bill; and there would be ample op- 

rtunity of discussing the Bill ata 
ater stage. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
had no intention of debating the Bill; 
but the noble Earl (the Earl of Rose- 
bery) went through the clauses of the 
proposed Bill ; and he was, therefore, en- 
titled to an explanation on one or two 
points. He would like to know if the term 
“procuring” was used in its technical 
sense ; and, also, whether there was any 
power in the Bill for removing young 
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children from the custody and care of 
their parents, or so-called parents, living 
in unwholesome and demoralized at. 
mospheres ? 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, there 
was nothing in the Bill which would 
enable interference to be made between 
a mother and her daughter, even though 
she were living in a house of ill-fame ; 
nor was there any power of interfering 
between parents and children. Certain 
stringent powers had been taken to 
remove children under the Industrial 
Schools Act; but they could only be 
enforced if the children were found 
wandering in the streets. 


Bill read 1*; and to be printed. 
69.) 


(No. 


House adjourned at quarter before Eight 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 31st May, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Svupriy—considered in Committee 
—Criviz Service Estimates — Crass I, — 
Pustic Works anp Buitprnes, Votes 19, 
20, 22, and 23; Crass IJ.—Sataries anp 
Expenses or Civit Departments, Votes 1 
to 7,9to 11, and 14; Further Vote on Ac- 
count, Civin Services anp Revenve Der- 
PARTMENTS. 

Private Birt (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Fish Exchange (Blackfriars) *. 

Pustic Brtts—Ordered—First Reading—Local 

- Government Provisional Order (No. 10) 
(Leeds) * [206]. 

Select Committee — Forest of Dean (Highways) 
[148], nominated. 

Committee — Report — Constabulary and Police 
(Ireland) (Pay and Pensions) [171]; Lord 
Alcester’s Annuity [145-207]; Lord Wolse- 
ley’s Annuity * [146-208]. 

Third Reading—Local Government (Gas) Pro- 
visional Order* [164}; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 3)* [170]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 4) * 
[176]; Lands Clauses (Umpire) * [160], and 
passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—s 0a 
WINDSOR, ASCOT, AND ALDERSHOT 
RAILWAY (re-committed) BILL. 
REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Smr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
brought up the Report of the Com- 
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mittee upon this Bill, and moved that it 
do lie upon the Table. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Report do lie upon the 
Table.”’—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Viscount FOLKESTONE said, that 
if he was in Order he would move that 
the Report be read by the Clerk at the 
Table. 


Sir Erskine May read the Report of 
the Committee. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
remarked that, perhaps, as this was a 
question which was rather novel, the 
House might wish to hear one or two 
words from him, as Chairman of the 
Committee, as to the facts which had 
been brought to their notice in the 
course of the investigation. 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 


The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal Assent 
to several Bills. 


WINDSOR, ASCOT, AND ALDERSHOT 
RAILWAY (re-committed) BILL. 


Question again proposed. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he was remarking that the 
House would probably expect him, as 
Chairman of the Committee, to mention 
the reasons which had induced the Com- 
mittee to make the alterations contained 
in the Report which he had just pre- 
sented. He had considered, and the 
Committee thought, that the House de- 
sired to have a special Report from the 
Committee, not only as to the classifica- 
tion of particular goods for which rates 
were charged, but of the rates them- 
selves, which were charged for such 
goods. The Committee had gone very 
carefully into both these questions. He 
was quite aware that many Members of 
the House seemed to be of opinion that 
all manures were classed in the lowest 
class and carried for the cheapest rates. 
But the House should, he thought, re- 
member that this particular class of 
artificial manures required a greater 
amount of care in handling, and that 
they were, from their nature, so much 
more liable to have damage done to 
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them, which might entail upon the Rail- 


way Companies considerable loss, in the 
event of actions being brought against 
them for damage than ordinary manures. 
He believed he was stating a known 
fact, when he said that within the last 
few days a considerable sum of money 
had been recovered from a Railway Com- 
pany in consequence of damage done to 
a consignment of guano in the course of 
transit. That being the case, and see- 
ing that this particular class of manures 
did suffer from exposure to the weather, 
and that it had to be carried in covered 
vans instead of open trucks, and, further, 
that it was liable to deterioration if al- 
lowed to be exposed to the outward air, 
he thought they were reasons sufficient 
to satisfy the Committee, at all events, 
that, as far as the question of classifica- 
tion was concerned, they were justified 
in maintaining a difference between 
artificial manures and common dung 
and other manures carried in trucks. 
Therefore, they had maintained that 
classification. What they had done was 
to reconsider the rates in both cases; 
and they had reduced, in the present 
Bill, the rate on common manures to the 
lowest possible sum that was charged. 
The maximum had now been placed at 
1}d., instead of 24d., as it stood in the Bill 
originally. They had also brought under 
that class a number of other articles— 
such as chalk, and materials for therepair 
of highways; and with regard to artifi- 
cial manures and guanos, they had taken 
them from Class 9, in which they stood 
in the Bill, and placed them in Class 8, 
where the maximum charge was 24., 
instead of 3d., which was originally 
charged on these particular commodities, 
so that, practically, the Committee had 
made a reduction of the rates on artificial 
manures of 4d., and of Id. upon common 
manures, leaving the distinction between 
the two classes now at 1d. He thanked 
the House for permitting him to make 
this short statement. He could assure 
the House that the Committee had gone 
most carefully into the whole question 
of the charges. It must be borne in 
mind that, in addition to the greater 
care required to be exercised in the 
carriage of artificial manures, the Rail- 
way Companies were required to do a 
certain amount of work at their termini. 
Upon all these points the Committee 
had evidence before them, notwith- 
standing the fact that they had gone 
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thoroughly into the question before. 
They had considered it necessary to take 
further evidence; and, having gone very 
fully and carefully into the whole ques- 
tion, the conclusion they had arrived at 
was the one he had just announced. 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought the House ought to understand 
thoroughly the proposal which had just 
been submitted to them bythe hon. Baro- 
net opposite, because it appeared to him 
that it embodied an entirely new line of 
policy. Up to this date it had been the 
practice of Parliament to class all sorts of 
measures together, and to fix one maxi- 
mum rate for the whole. That was the 
olicy adopted in old times; and if hon. 
embers would compare the Returns of 
the Board of Trade, they would find that 
there were only some 12 or 15 instances 
in all the Railway Acts now in existence 
throughout the Kingdom in which arti- 
ficial manures were taken out of the 
class of all sorts of manures and put in 
a higher class. The new system had 
crept into Railway Bills, more particu- 
larly in the last few years; and it had 
never been the subject of a discussion in 
the House as far as he was aware. He 
therefore thought that the House ought 
to understand that the proposal now 
submitted to it was a new departure 
and a new line of policy. There 
were several Bills now before the House 
containing this new principle; but the 
House ought to be acquainted with the 
fact that there had been a great many 
more Railway Bills before the House 
during the Session, some of which had 
already passed, which adopted the old 
system ; and if the arguments of the hon. 
Baronet were sound, the House must have 
done great injustice to those Railways 
which werecontent tocarry manuresatthe 
old rates. ‘The difference between the 
value of ordinary manures and artificial 
manures was said to be so considerable 
as to justify a difference in the maximum 
rate of carriage the Railway Companies 
were allowed to charge. The hon. Ba- 
ronet said that 13d. per ton per mile was 
the lowest rate authorized; but if the 
hon. Baronet had consulted the Report 
of the Board of Trade, he would 
have found that they expressly stated 
that the usual rate of ordinary manures 
was about ld. per ton per mile. He 
believed, unless he was greatly mis- 
taken, that a declaration to that effect 
would be found in the Report of the 
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Board of Trade upon this very Bill, 
That was the maximum rate for ordi- 
nary manures, and not 14d. per ton per 
mile; and, in point of fact, the Rail- 
ways never got more than 1d. per mile, 
because if they did not carry com- 
mon manures at a low rate, they did 
not get any to carry. But in the 
caso of artificial manures the Railway 
Companies had, practically, a monopoly ; 
and when that was the case the Railway 
Companies almost invariably charged 
the maximum rate. They had no com- 
petition ; and, therefore, they made the 
farmers pay the highest rate they could 
possibly chargethem. In point of fact, 
in some instances, they even charged 
more than the maximum rate. Now, 
there was nothing exceptional in the 
ease of this Railway which afforded sub- 
stantial ground for the imposition of any 
exceptional rate. The capital of the 
Company was not large, the line was 
only a short one, and it passed through 
an agricultural district towards the 
South Coast. It was, therefore, to its 
interest to carry artificial manures at the 
lowest rate, in order to stimulate the 
“ osggroage of the crops which would 

ave to be carried for consumption 
in the towns. There was another 
means by which the House would be 
able to estimate the amount of risk 
which the Railway Company were put 
to in carrying goods. They carried 
goods, and insured their safe arrival 
at any point between two stations in the 
United Kingdom, at a cost of 1s. per 
£100. The total charge for such in- 
surance on this line would only amount, 
for the whole line, to 1d. per ton. 
Nevertheless, in this instance, the Rail- 
way Company were seeking to charge the 
sum of ld. per ton per mile extra, which 
was altogether out of the question. It 
was said that these articles carried under 
the name of artificial manures were of 
more value than common manures. 
That might be so; but was it fair to 
charge for artificial manures as high a 
rate as was charged for sugar—the two 
articles being put in the same classifica- 
tion? He had, so far, heard no reason 
which ought to induce Parliament to 
deviate from the policy in regard to this 
question which it had hitherto adopted. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
remarked, that in the Bill artificial 
manures were not included in the same 
class as sugar. 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that 
might possibly be so. They would pro- 
bably be in aclass by themselves ; but he 
knew that in the other Bills objected to 
artificial manures had been included in 
the same classification as sugar. Surely 
it was much more absurd to place them 
in the same classification as sugar than 
it would be to include them in the same 
classification as all other manures. He 
hoped the House would adhere to its 
old policy, and not sanction the new 
policy now sought to be introduced. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, he only 
wished to correct a mistake into which 
his hon. Friend the Member for Forfar- 
shire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) had fallen. In 
former legislation it was not the case 
that the rates for artificial manures 
had invariably been the same as those 
for common manures. On the contrary, 
in recent years there had been numerous 
alterations. He held in his hand a list 
of cases, dating from the year 1857 down 
to the present time, of Bills in which 
differential rates had been sanctioned 
between artificial manures and common 
manures. He might add that, both in 
the case which his hon. Friend oppo- 
site (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) now 
brought before the House, and in an- 
other instance in which he (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) was Chairman, the Committee, 
after hearing the evidence, and after 
taking the opinion of the district which 
was satisfied with the differential rate, 
thought it desirable to sanction the dif- 
ference. It must be remembered that 
artificial manures required care in storing 
and in transit; and, therefore, that the 
rate for carriage should be higher than 
that charged for common manures, in 
regard to which the same care was not 
required. In many of the cases which 
had occurred since 1857 the rate had 
been 3d., where it was previously 2d. per 
mile. The Committee, in this instance, 
had granted 24d. per mile, which was 
less than the charge originally sanc- 
tioned, and a reduction of the rate which 
the Committee themselves had originally 
agreed to. 

Mr.J.W. BARCLAY said, he thought 
it would be of advantage to the House if 
the right hon. Gentleman would state 
how many exceptions there had been. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR said, there 
had been about 20 Bills. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked te be 
permitted to point out that the list to 
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which the right hon. Gentleman had 
just referred was a list of some small 
Railway Companies which had been al- 
lowed, by some means or other, to obtain 
from Parliament in certain Bills power 
to change the ordinary classification of 
artificial manures. In former years no 
attempt of this kind was sought to be 
made; but latterly, when a differential 
charge was proposed, and no objection 
was taken to it, the Committee to which 
the Bill was referred found themselves 
unable to take notice of it. The conse- 
quence had been that, of late years— 
and he believed the instances referred to 
applied to recent years only—there had 
been Bills passed by Parliament which 
sanctioned an alteration in the classifi- 
cation of manures, and permitted the Rail- 
way Companies to place manures in a 
higher class than that in which they 
stood formerly. The result was that in 
most of the recent Reports upon Railway 
Bills the Committees were induced to 
report that the charges for passengers, 
animals, and goods upon such Railways 
were not in excess of those passed for like 
undertakings in previous years. It might 
be that they were not in excess of some 
like undertakings in previous years; but 
he maintained that they were in excess 
of the average rate which had been per- 
mitted by Parliament during the whole 
time that Railway Bills had been brought 
under its consideration. He and those 
who were acting with him, therefore, 
considered it their duty to do everything 
in their power to prevent the rates being 
raised in any inordinate manner, and to 
prevent the rates so raised by Railway 
Bills receiving the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, without fair recognition being 
taken of the fact. Unless this course 
were taken, there was no knowing to 
what extent the Railway Companies 
might not endeavour to raise the charges 
upon these articles hereafter. He wished, 
by bringing the question before the 
House, to prevent any question being 
raised in the future as to the continual 
increase of rates, tolls, and charges. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he rose for 
the purpose of correcting an erroneous 
impression which had been produced by 
the remarks of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for West Essex (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson). In the speech of the 
hon. Baronet he alluded to porterage, 
storage, loading, and unloading, and 
other services performed by Railway 
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Companies in connection with artificial 
manures. Now, the Railway Company 
had nothing to do with anything of the 
kind, either in regard to artificial ma- 
nures or ordinary manures. If the car- 
riage was charged upon a mileage rate, 
they never performed any duty in re- 
gard to loading or unloading. The 
goods were loaded by the consignor, and 
unloaded by the person to whom they 
were consigned. He thought the ques- 
tion ought to be thoroughly understood 
by the House. They had already 
had the matter before them within a 
recent period, and the Bill had been 
referred back to the former Oommittee, 
in consequence of differential rates being 
charged. He, therefore, trusted that 
the question would be so settled that 
there would be no more discussion upon 
this point in the future. This was cer- 
tainly not the time for raising the 
rates and charges on such articles as the 
manures required for the purpose of 
fertilizing the land. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Report to be printed. 


OXFORD, AYLESBURY, AND METRO- 
POLITAN JUNCTION RAILWAY 
BILL (4y Order). 

NOTICE OF RESOLUTION. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE wished to 
give Notice that, on the Order of the 
Day for the Consideration of this Bill on 
that day week, he would move— 

“That the Bill be re-committed to the 
former Committee; and that it be an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee that guano and artificial 
manures be included in the same class as dung, 
compost, and all sorts of manures, and that the 
maximum rate of that class do not exceed one 
penny halfpenny per ton per mile.” 

He thought that course would enable 
the House to come to a decision upon the 
matter. 


QUESTIONS. 


0 ome 


EGYPT—DIPLOMATIC ARRANGE. 
MENTS—MAJOR BARING. 


Mr. BUXTON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any successor has been or is 
to be appointed in the place of Lord 
Dufferin, who has now left Egypt, or 
through whom Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at present communicate with the 
Khedive and his Government ? 
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Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether there is any 
truth in the report that Major Baring 
has been or is about to be appointed to 
represent British interests in Egypt; 
and, whether it is intended to confer on 
Major Baring any powers beyond those 
hitherto exercised by Her Majesty's 
Agent and Consul General in Egypt, 
and to give to him any official title, and 
a higher salary ; and, in such case, what 
title and what amount of salary it is pro- 
posed to give him, and what functions 
he is »ppointed to discharge ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, in reply to the Question of my hon. 
Friend, and to that of the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock, I have to 
state that Major Evelyn Baring, now 
Finance Minister in India, will be ap- 
pointed to succeed Sir Edward Malet at 
Oairo. His title, rank, and functions 
will be the same as those of his pre- 
decessor. In consequence of the repre- 
sentations of Sir Edward Malet, it has 
already been decided to raise the salary 
to £4,000, the amount assigned to the 
Missions at Lisbon, Rio Janeiro, and 
Yeddo. It is under consideration to make 
a personal allowance to Major Baring, 
in order to diminish, to some extent, the 
great pecuniary loss which he will sus- 
tain in accepting, at the request of Her 
Majesty’s Government and for the Public 
Service, the present exchange of Offices. 
The exact amount of this allowance has 
not yet been fixed; but it is hoped that, 
by reductions which it is proposed to 
effect elsewhere, no additional charge 
will be incurred by the public. 


INLAND REVENUE (IRELAND)—SELL- 

ING PORTER WITHOUT A LICENCE. 

Mr. J.N. RICHARDSON asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the following para- 
graph in the “Irish Times,” of Friday, 
May 4th :— 

“Tilly Fay, a young woman, of 94, Mecklen- 
burgh Street, was charged with selling porter 
without licence. There were two summonses in 
this case, one being for the 5th and the other for 
the 15th instant. The evidence in both cases 
was to the effect that both full and empty porter 
bottles, glasses half filled with porter, and men 
sitting drinking, were found on the premises. 
In the yard was a basketful of empty bottles. 
The prisoner lived with her sister; 

“Mr. Keys. I suppose these people are very 
poor; 
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Law and 


“310. Yes, sir, poor enough. The father 
is out of employment ; 

“Mr. Keys. What excuse did they give; 

“310. No other means of livelihood, your 
worship ; 

“Mr. Keys. I suppose these wretched people 
arereally very poor. I shall impose asmall fine, 
only 10s. I suppose they will make it up in a 
week in the old way ;’’ 





and, whether the report is accurate; 
and, if so, whether the Government in- 
tend to take any notice of the conduct of 
Mr. Keys in admitting the pecuniary 
condition of the defendant as an excuse 
for a breach of the Law? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I am informed, 
Sir, that the report in question is sub- 
stantially accurate, except in so far as it 
conveys that only one fine of 10s. was im- 
posed. A similar fine was imposed for 
each offence. The defendant was a per- 
son in extreme poverty, and the magis- 
trate appears to have taken this into 
account in measuring the money penalty 
to be imposed. I do not think this can 
be fairly described as ‘‘ admitting poverty 
as an excuse for a breach of the Law.” 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
ANTRIM ARTILLERY. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is a fact that, 
since appointment of Adjutant of Antrim 
Artillery, the Commanding Officer has 
been in the habit of incorrectly certify- 
ing that the Adjutant kept a horse, 
thereby enabling him to draw forage 
allowance; and, whether it is a fact that 
it is only within the last few weeks that 
this Officer has been in temporary pos- 
session of a horse ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, it has been ascertained that the Ad- 
jutant of the Antrim Artillery has been 
without a horse during certain periods 
for which he claimed forage allowance. 
This has been a serious breach of dis- 
cipline on the part of the Adjutant, of 
which due notice will be taken. The 
commanding officer has certified incor- 
rectly that the Adjutant kept a horse. 
He did so on the faith of that officer’s 
receipt for the forage allowance, which 
he regarded as equivalent to a certificate 
that the conditions under which the 
allowance could be drawn had been 
fulfilled. When the commanding officer 
visited the regiment, the Adjutant’s horse 
was paraded for his inspection ; but this 
happened to be at a time when the Ad- 
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jutant was really in possession of a 
horse. The commanding officer will be 
informed that it was his duty, before 
certifying for the forage allowance, to 
have obtained from the Adjutant a 
certificate that he was bond fide in pos- 
session of a horse; and he will be directed 
to comply with this rule in future. 

Eart PEROY asked if it was not the 
duty of the commanding officers of 
Militia to obtain certificates from Adju- 
tants, showing that they were actually 
in possession of a horse ? 

HE Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he believed the duty of a command- 
ing officer was to satisfy himself, before 
signing the certificate, that the Adjutant 
was entitled to forage allowance for a 
horse. 

Eart PERCY asked whether they 
were to understand that the War Office 
considered the word of an Adjutant a 
sufficient guarantee in a case of this 
kind ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked that Notice of the Question should 
be given? 


Justice. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—COURT OF CRIMI. 
NAL APPEAL BILL—OPINIONS OF 
THE JUDGES. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether, before 
introducing into this House the Criminal 
Appeal Bill; Her Majesty’s Government 
had sought for and obtained, from the 
Judges of the High Court, any opinion 
on the principles or details of the mea- 
sure, or, if not, whether they will obtain 
such opinion from the Judges, either 
corporately or individually, and lay it 
upon the Table, before the House pro- 
ceeds with the Report stage of the Bill ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sorry that 
his hon. Friend should have put himself 
to the trouble and inconvenience of ask- 
ing this Question; because, on the 13th 
of March, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) put identi- 
cally the same Question. The Answer 
which he then gave his hon. Friend 
would find at page 366 of Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates of this year. 

Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether, before the Report stage, his 
hon. and learned Friend would obtain 
the opinions of the Judges and lay them 
on the Table? 
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Henry James) said, he stated at the 
time that he had submitted the heads of 
the Bill to certain Judges, and among 
others he mentioned the Chief Justice of 
England. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether he has 
yet arrived at any decision as to the ad- 
visability of further widening Piccadilly 
opposite Hamilton Place and Park Lane, 
with a view of easing the traffic at those 
points ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, I have 
considered the Question referred to by 
the noble Lord, and have come to the 
conclusion that the difficulty referred to 
by him would not be cured by further 
widening Piccadilly at the bottom of 
Hamilton Place. The check to the traffic 
which occasionally takes place there is 
due to two streams of traffic crossing 
one another, and not to want of width 
of Piccadilly—indeed, the south side of 
Piccadilly is generally quite free. I am 
not, therefore, prepared to throw into 
Piccadilly any more of the Green Park. 
The block at Hyde Park Corner has 
been entirely removed. The check to 
traffic at the bottom of Hamilton Place 
is comparatively trivial, and will be 
best dealt with by police regulations. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked whether the First Commissioner 
of Works had considered the proposal 
to widen Park Lane ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
was a question for the consideration of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “‘CLYDE”—THE COURT 
MARTIAL ON CAPTAIN F. MAX- 
WELL-HERON—THE PAPERS. 

Captain MAX WELL-HERON asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If 
he will lay upon the Table of the 

House, Copy of Proceedings and Sen- 

tence of Court Martial on F. Maxwell- 

Heron, late Commander of H.M.S. 

‘‘Clyde,’’ with any Correspondence en- 

suing thereon ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 

I regret, Sir, that I am unable to com- 

ply with my hon. and gallant Friend’s 

request, as it is not according to usual 
practice to lay on the Table a Copy of 
the proceedings of a Naval court mar- 
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tial. I have made inquiry, and find 
that there is no record of such a publi- 
cation within the last 50 years. 


and Sentries. 





CITY LIVERY COMPANIES COM. 
MISSION. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Secre. 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
When it is likely that the Report of the 
City Companies Commissioners will be 
laid upon the Table ? 

Stk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that the Report would be 
published during the course of the pre- 
sent Session. 


ARMY—GUARDS AND SENTRIES, 


GevneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
If, following the practice of former 
years, a Return can be furnished of 
the guards and sentries mounted daily 
throughout the garrisons and stations 
at Home, and the purposes for which 
supplied; also the effects on the minds 
of men in causing dislike for the Mili- 
tary Service by such guards; and, whe- 
ther many of these guards could be dis- 
pensed with by employing watchmen, 
and by providing storehouses with good 
doors, secured by efficient locks, and 
thus doing away with the necessity of 
posting sentries ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, it appears to be upwards of 60 
years since such a Return was furnished, 
and then it applied only to the Metro- 
polis. Returns are received monthly 
from districts and regiments showing 
the number of guards and sentries fur- 
nished, but not the purposes for which 
supplied. Sentry duty is, doubtless, irk- 
some, and much disliked; but it is a 
very necessary part of a soldier’s train- 
ing, indispensable in war, and one for 
which some practice in peace is requi- 
site. Of course, many of the sentries 
might be replaced by watchmen ; but it 
would be at increased expense to the 
public. Attention is paid at all times 
to reducing, as far as consistent with 
public safety, the number of sentinels; 
and I had recently under consideration 
the possibility of a reduction of their 
number in London, where the duties 
are exceptionally heavy. But, for rea- 
sons stated to the House by the Home 
Secretary on the 19th of March last, it 
became necessary, as a temporary mea- 
sure, to increase largely the sentry duty 
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of the troops, especially of the Foot 
Guards in London. I cannot help taking 
this opportunity of expressing my sense 
of the alacrity with which these addi- 
tional duties were undertaken by the 
Household Troops, and of the admirable 
spirit, temper, and good conduct of the 
men under conditions occasionally of a 
very trying character. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
AGGRESSION OF THE BOERS ON 
NATIVE TRIBES. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he can state what amount of 
land has up to the present time been 
taken by Transvaal subjects from the 
Bechuana Nation, and been incorporated 
in the so-called ‘‘ Stellaland Territory; ”’ 
whether remonstrances on this subject 
are still being addressed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the Government 
of the Transvaal; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have still any 
reason to believe that such remon- 
strances will produce the slightest ef- 
fect; also, whether it is true, as stated 
in a letter written by an Englishman at 
Taungs, in the Batlahin Territory, on 
April 2nd, and published in ‘‘ England” 
of May 12th, that, about the month of 
May last year, one of the Oaptains of 
the Volunteer Boer Freebooters brought 
from Pretoria 300 rounds of cannon 
ammunition for use against Manko- 
roane, together with a letter, signed by 
Mr. Joubert, to the effect that the said 
ammunition was to be paid for to the 
Transvaal Government by the Boers 
fighting against Mankoroane, six months 
after delivery, and that such payment 
was to bear interest at the rate of six 
per cent. ; and, whether the Transvaal 
Government still pretend that they are 
now manifesting, or have at any time 
manifested, the slightest desire to put a 
stop to the depredations committed by 
Transvaal subjects in the Territory of 
our late Bechuana allies ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
only information we have as to the 
amount of land taken by the Transvaal 
from Bechuana Chiefs is contained in 
a telegram from the Cape, in which it 
is said that, according to newspaper re- 
ports, there have been about 1,000 farms 
allotted. But, as most of these are merely 
farms on paper, this figure gives no clue 
whatever to the amount of land that has 
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been actually taken. There have been no 
recent remonstrances addressed directly 
by Her Majesty’s Government to the 
Government of the Transvaal, because 
the whole relations between the two 
Governments are under the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. In 
answer to the second Question of the 
hon. Member, I have to say that state- 
ments substantially similar to those con- 
tained in the Question have been made 
by a person with a Dutch name, but 
who requests his name to be kept secret. 
He sent the statement through Manko- 
roane himself tothe Civil Commissioner at 
Barkly, but only quite recently, although 
they relate to matters alleged to have 
occurred a year ago. As to the second 
part of the Question, the Transvaal Go- 
vernment still profess to deplore the ex- 
isting state of things in Bechuanaland ; 
but maintain that as long as they are 
precluded by the Convention from taking 
any direct action in that country, they 
cannot be held responsible for what is 
going on there. They, however, recently 
sent Colonel Ferreira to the Border as 
their Special Commissioner, with a view 
—to use the words of his instructions— 
to ‘‘ extirpate the band of cattle-robbers 
once for all,” but not to cross the Border 
unless he secured the co-operation of all 
concerned. But, beyond restoring 75 
head of cattle to Mankoroane, we have 
not yet heard of any result from this 
expedition. 

Stir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Will the Papers to which the hon. Mem- 
ber has referred in his Answer be laid 
upon the Table of the House before the 
contemplated discussion on the affairs of 
the Transvaal? It will be necessary for 
us to have all the information possessed 
by the Government in connection with 
the last phase of that question ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I cannot 
say positively when the Papers will be 
laid before the House; but they are 
being prepared. 


EDUCATION (WALES)—CARNARVON 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Mr. RICHARD, who complained that 
his Question had been altered, asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether, 
in view of the practical failure of the 
Training College at Carnarvon in accom- 
plishing the object for which it was es- 
tablished, that of training teachers for 
schools in Wales, the large grant of 
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public money now made will be con- 
tinued for its support ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, we are in 
communication with the Governing Body 
of Carnarvon Training College, with the 
view to such changes in that institution 
as will render it both efficient and ac- 
ceptable as a place for the training of 

elsh teachers. We shall await the 
deliberations of the Governing Body be- 
fore taking any further steps, and we 
trust that they will concur in our views. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman intended this 
year to propose a Vote for the College ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Yes, Sir, of 
course; because the Vote is for work 
already done. 


BURIALS ACTS—NONCONFORMIST 
BURIALS. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has seen a statement in the 
“Cornish Telegraph”? of May 24th, to 
the effect that, on May 19th, in the 
churchyard of Gwinear, Cornwall, the 
sexton, acting, as stated by him, under 
the authority of the vicar, endeavoured 
to prevent the Rev. J. W. Harbord, 
Wesleyan minister, conducting a funeral 
service at the burial of an unbaptised 
child, and proceeded to lower the coffin 
and to fill up the grave while the service 
was being read; and, whether he will 
make inquiry into the facts of the case; 
and, if they are found to be as stated, 
will cause legal proceedings to be insti- 
tuted against the sexton for obstructing 
a burial under the Burial Act of 1880? 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the facts referred to in the following 
paragraph in the ‘‘ Staffordshire Adver- 
tiser ”’ :— 

On May 3rd Mr. Joseph Kinsey, of Stafford, 
manufacturer, applied at the Cemetery for burial 
space for a deceased child, and wished tv have 
the grave made by the side of that of his bro- 
ther, who died some years ago, and was buried 
in the consecrated portion. Mr. Kinsey is a 
Wesleyan, and he stated to the registrar that 
the service at the grave would be conducted by 
the Wesleyan minister. To this the registrar 
objected, and declined to allow a Nonconformist 
service to take place on consecrated ground. In 
consequence of the registrar’s refusal to sell him 
the site he preferred, Mr. Kinsey proceeded to 
select one in another portion of the Cemetery. 
At this moment two gentlemen, friends of Mr. 
Kinsey, challenged the registrar's ruling, and 


Mr. Richard 
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ultimately appealed to the town clerk, who, after 
consideration, modified the objection to the extent 
of allowing the funeral, but confirmed it as to 
selling the grave; ”’ 

and, whether the proceedings on the part 
of the burial authorities are not contrary 
to the provisions of the Burials Act; and, 
if so, whether the Home Office has any 
means of enforcing obedience to the law 
in favour of Nonconformists ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
in reply to the first of these Questions, I 
have to state that I have received a 
letter from the vicar disavowing any 
responsibility for the sexton’s action. 
The conduct of the sexton seems to have 
been very foolish and improper; but as 
this was the first funeral in the parish 
under the recent Act, I do not think we 
need take any further notice of the mat- 
ter. To the second Question I have to 
reply that there seems to have been 
some misunderstanding between the 
parties referred to. I have a letter 
about the matter in which I find that no 
objection whatever was taken to the 
burial. A service had been conducted 
that very day in the cemetery by a Wes- 
leyan minister, and there had been other 
services of that kind previously. The 
burial authorities at first doubted their 
power to sell the land; but that doubt 
was removed, and the land, instead of 
being refused, was actually sold, and a 
receipt was given. 


PAPAL SEE—DIPLOMATIC COMMUNI- 
CATIONS WITH THE VATICAN—MR. 
ERRINGTON. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any correspondence has 
taken place on public affairs connected 
with the Vatican between Lord Gran- 
ville and Mr. Errington; and, ifso, whe- 
ther such correspondence has been de- 
posited in the. official archives of the 
Foreign Department, or whether it is of 
a private character, and not in any way 
recorded in the Foreign Office for the 
information of future Secretaries of 
State ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, I have nothing to add to the reply 
which was given by the Prime Minister 
to a similar Question addressed to him 
by the hon. Member on February 14 
last year. The reply tien given still 
holds good. The Answer to which I 
refer is a long one; but, if the hon. 
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Member prefers it, I shall be happy 
to read it to the House. [Cries of 
“Read !’’) 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
Would the noble Lord be good enough 
to inform the House whether any cor- 
respondence has taken place between 
the date mentioned in the noble Lord’s 
Answer and the present time ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Ihave already stated that the Answer 
given by the Prime Minister on Febru- 
ary 14, 1882, still holds good ; andI will 
read that Answer if the hon. Mem- 
ber wishes. [Cries of ‘‘ Read!” and 
“No ke 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
should be glad if the noble Lord would 
read the Answer. 


After a short pause, 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
said: The noble Lord said that if I 
wished it he would read the Answer of 
the Prime Minister last year. I should 
like him to read it. [‘* No, no!” 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I said I would read it if the hon. Gen- 
tleman desired it, and accordingly I will 
do so. The Answer of the Prime Minis- 
ter is as follows :— 


‘The House is aware that it is contrary to 
the usage of Parliament—there may be excep- 
tions, but they are exceedingly rare—to produce 
or lay upon the Table Correspondence, or a 
single letter which are not of an official or 
diplomatic character. That being so, the ques- 
tion is open to another Parliamentary objection 
upon the details of such Correspondence, be- 
cause it is well known that the House takes ob- 
jection—it is an established rule to take objec- 
tion—to accounts given by Ministers of public 
documents, which they were not prepared to 
produce. I am afraid, therefore, I have no course 
but to decline to go further than the statement 
already made by my hon. Friend near me (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) on this subject; but I will 
endeavour to convey to the mind of the hon. 
Member with perfect clearness the nature and 
the aim of such communications as have taken 
place between Lord Granville and Mr. Erring- 
ton. I will not enter into the subject as to 
whether this Question is accurate or inaccurate 
in all its statements—because they are both. 
It has been said by my hon. Friend near me, as 
I shall state in the most distinct terms, not only 
that there has been no appointing of Mr. Er- 
rington, and, of course, no remuneration, but 
that there have been no negotiations with Mr. 
Errington, no proposal made to him, and no re- 
quest tendered to Mr. Errington. The purport 
of any intercourse with Lord Granville by Mr. 
Errington has been exclusively with reference 
to his being a channel or medium of information. 
Mr. Errington is not exclusively the medium of 
information, because on any occasion of any 
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other gentleman as well qualified as Mr. Erring- 
ton by character and intelligence to convey 
just and accurate information to Reme, Lord 
Granville might, in the same manner, have been 
induced to think it well to supply him or it 
him to be = with information of that 
character. purpose has been entirely to 
convey information, and information upon mat- 
ters interesting to the Roman Catholic subjects 
of Her Majesty, and naturally, as connected with 
them, to the public at large. That is the pur- 
pose, aim, and limit of»these communications ; 
and I may say that the journey of Lord O’ Hagan 
to Rome, which was, like Mr. Errington’s 
a private journey, taken entirely on his own 
motion, might as well have been made the sub- 
ject of a Parliamentary inquiry as that of Mr. 
Errington. It wasa journey for private objects, 
with which we had nothing to do; but, with 
respect to the journey, we did think it useful— 
and we do think it useful—that many matters 
of great interest with respect to the question of 
the Roman Catholic subjects of Her Majesty 
should be made known at Rome in conjunction 
with the very best .information that is to be 
had on the subject.—(3 Hansard, [266] 640-1.) 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Sir, 
the Answer to which we have just lis- 
tened does not convey any definite mean- 
ing tomy mind. It has nothing to do 
with my Question, which I will venture 
to repeat. [The hon. Member read the 
Question already given. } 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE : 
Sir, I consider the Question fully an- 
swered by the Answer I have already 
given. I may add this much :—If my 
hon. Friend considers I did not answer 
the latter portion of it, I am of opinion 
that I did answer it clearly and by im- 
plication: and if he wishes for a formal 
Answer, I would say that the communi- 
cations referred to in the commencement 
of the Answer which I read are clearly 
not communications which have been 
placed, or could be placed within the 
terms of the Answer, on what my hon. 
Friend calls the file of the Foreign 
Office. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: I would ask 
the noble Lord if no communication has 
taken place between the Irish Office and 
Mr. Errington ; if the late Chief Secre- 
tary, or the present Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, have not had communication 
with Mr. Errington? If the noble Lord 
cannot answer that Question I will put 
it to the Prime Minister, either to-day, 
or on a future occasion. I wish, further, 
to ask if Mr. Errington was not publicly 
received at the Vatican, along with other 
diplomatists and Representatives of 
Foreign Powers, as the Representative 
of this country ? . 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I would ask the Prime Minister a Ques- 
tion arising out of the Answer of the 
noble Lord. It is this :—If the Mission 
of Mr. Errington has had beneficial 
results in producing a pronouncement 
from His Holiness the Pope, owing to 
Mr. Errington having been made the 
channel of communication between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the See of 
Rome, whether it would not be of ad- 
vantage to the Public Service, and of use 
to a future Government, that a record of 
those communications should be de- 
posited in the Foreign Office ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, that is ask- 
ing for an opinion, and an opinion upon 
a case on which I am not prepared alto- 
gether to affirm the accuracy of the 
statement or implication of the noble 
Lord. The Answer read by my noble 
Friend rather tended to show that Mr. 
Errington had not borne: any character 
whatever, so far as we were concerned, 
which was not exclusively his own. For 
example, Lord O’Hagan, who went to 
Rome at the time I think Mr. Errington 
first went there, was in a very similar 
position, and discharged very similar 
offices on his own account. In the mat- 
ter relating to the state of Ireland, he 
took the opportunity, on his visit to 
Rome, to lay information before the 
Pope and the Vatican. I may add, Sir, 
that there are others who have done the 
same, one a friend of mine, well known 
to the House, who has been in Rome 
quite lately. With respect to him, it 
was by a note received by me from him 
after he left Rome that I learned of his 
movements. I am speaking of Lord 
Houghton. He wrote to me informing 
me that he had had an opportunity of 
communicating what he conceived to be 
information upon Irish matters to the 
Pope in Rome. Therefore, the noble 
Lord will see that there is nothing in 
the nature of the communications be- 
tween Lord Granville and Mr. Errington 
which can properly be made the subject 
of official record. As to communications 
between Mr. Errington and the late 
Ohief Secretary and the present Lord 
Lieutenant, I am not acquainted with 
the facts; but if the hon. Member likes 
to put down a Question I will endeavour 
to answer him. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Will the 
Prime Minister state if it be true that 
Mr. Errington is received in an official 
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character at the Vatican, and that Lord 
Houghton was not? 

Mr. GORST: With reference to the 
Answer of the Prime Minister, will he 
object to state whether either Lord 
O’Hagan or Lord Houghton received 
from Flor Majesty’s Government a letter 
of confidence ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I just stated I 
wasunaware, and by implication I stated 
that my noble Friend (Earl Granville) 
was not aware, of Lord Houghton having 
had any communication with Rome until 
after the fact. With regard to Lord 
O’Hagan, I think, considering he had 
just been holding the Office of Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland in connection with 
Her . Majesty’s Government, it would 


have been quite unnecessary that Lord 


Granville should have addressed a note 
to Lord O’Hagan, as he did to Mr. 
Errington, stating that, in the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government, he was a 
person of character and capacity such as 
to entitle any statement he might make 
to consideration. 


EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES ACTS. 


Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether a licence which was 
given to Mr. L. E. Morgan, of Bland 
Street, Moss Side, Manchester, to keep 
10 lbs. of explosives for the purpose of 
an exhibition with experiments showing 
the various properties of explosives at 
Victoria Gardens, Tetley, near Sheffield, 
was subsequently revoked; and, if so, 
for what reason? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT : Sir, 
these are matters entirely in the hands 
of the local authorities, who are respon- 
sible. I suppose that it was not con- 
venient at the time that the exhibition 


‘should be held. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE 
IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. FINDLATER (for Mr. Maurice 
Brooks) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether, toavoid any possible misunder- 
standing, he will have. any objection to 
inform intending contractors for the con- 
veyance of the mails between Holyhead 
and Kingstown that the clauses in the 
advertisement and tender form, which 
provide that “‘it is essential that the 
vessels to be employed in the service 
shall be at least equal in respect of 
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speed, stability at sea, and accommoda- 
tion for mails and for passengers’”’ to 
the ‘‘ present mail boats,” shall be un- 
derstood to mean that the vessels to be 
employed in the service shall be not less 
in speed, tonnage, engine power, dimen- 
sions, draught of water, stability at sea, 
and accommodation for mails and pas- 
sengers than the present mail boats? 
Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, so far as I am 
able to judge, the words contained in 
the advertisement are sufficient to secure 
that boats in no respect inferior to those 
now employed can be accepted under the 
new contract. As it is stipulated that 
the speed shall not be less than that now 
maintained, I do not see any use in 
making any stipulation as to engine- 
power, as my hon. Friend suggests. 


ARMY—RIFLE RANGES AT WORM- 
WOOD SCRUBBS. 


Mr. TATTON EGERTON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the intention of the War Office per- 
manently to close the rifle ranges at 
Wormwood Scrubbs? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the range at Wormwood Scrubbs 
has been re-opened ; with the restriction 
that Range A is only to be used by ex- 
perienced shots. 


MOROCCO—SLAVERY AND SLAVE- 
DEALING AT TANGIER. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to the following statements made 
by the Gibraltar Correspondent of the 
Exchange Telegram Company, and pub- 
lished in many of the London evening 
papers on Monday last :— 

“Gibraltar, Monday.—I have heard of the 
sale of another slave in Tangier. It was that of 
a woman who was sold for thirty-seven dollars. 
Not long since a slave (a woman) was admitted 
tothe French hospital, who had been compelled 
by her owner to use her bare feet every day in 
slacking lime. While she was in the hospital 
her feet fell off, and both of her legs had to be 
amputated. It is possible, as stated, that thirty 
or forty slaves only are sold in Tangier, but 
that is in the capital alone, where these sales 
are fewer than in other parts of the country ;’’ 
and, whether these statements, or any of 
them, are accurate ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, my hon. Friend will observe that 
the report appears to be given merely 
on hearsay evidence by a correspon- 
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dent, not at Tangier, but at Gibraltar. 
If, however, my hon. Friend has any 
reason for believing it to be true, inquiry 
will be made into the facts through Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Tangier. The 
matter would be one to be dealt with by 
the local tribunals, and would not afford 
a case for the interference of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; the state of slavery, 
as I have already informed the House, 
being, unfortunately, legal in Morocco. 
Her Majesty’s Government, I have 
already stated, have no Treaty rights in 
regard to the Slave Trade with Morocco. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT— 
ASSISTANT CLERKS. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (for Mr. Grant- 
HAM) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether his attention has been 
called to the position of certain junior 
clerks in the Education Department who 
entered that office at the age of fourteen, 
with a promise of a nomination for a 
permanent clerkship if they had a good - 
character, and remained there till they 
were nineteen, but who were deprived 
of that nomination by the alterations 
subsequently made in the service ; whe- 
ther they are receiving now above £100 
per annum, instead of £200 per annum, 
and with a rise per annum for any 
length of service of one-third only of 
what they otherwise would have re- 
ceived ; whether the heads of the De- 
partment have recommended some com- 
pensation to be made to them; and, if 
the Government will now make them 
some compensation for the breach of the 
conditions on which they entered the 
service; and, if not, on what grounds 
such compensation is refused ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Assuming, Sir, 
that the Question refers to what are 
called third-class assistant clerks in the 
Education Office, I have to say that the 
information furnished to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is not correct; and, 
especially, that no promise was given to 
these junior clerks when their service 
began, and that they have, without such 
promise, received permanent appoint- 
ments of greater value than stated. It 
would, however, be impossible, within 
the limits of an Answer to a Question, 
to explain the details of such a case; 
but I may say that it has been carefully 
inquired into at various dates since 
1879; a substantial boon was given in 
1881; and there now remains, in the 
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opinion of the Treasury, no reasonable 
ground of complaint. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—IRISH 
CROWN SOLICITORSHIPS. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is a fact, as stated in a recent issue 
of the “‘ Freeman’s Journal,’’ that the 
county Kildare Crown Solicitorship now 
vacant is worth £700 per annum; if it 
is a fact that the sub-inspectors of police 
prosecute at petty sessions and the Ses- 
sional Crown Solicitors at quarter ses- 
sions; and, if so, what functions besides 
attending assizes for six or seven days 
a-year, and supplying the prosecuting 
barristers with copies of depositions 

.taken at petty and quarter sessions, 
devolve upon the Crown Solicitor; if it 
is a fact that a movement is on foot 
amongst Irish Crown Solicitors for an 
increase of pay; and, if this is the only 
reason why a sum so disproportionate to 
the incomes made by country solicitors 
practising at their profession is paid to 
the Crown Prosecutor of Kildare ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the vacant 
office, to which a salary of £700 a-year 
is attached, is for two counties—namely, 
Kildare and Meath. The duties of a 
Crown Solicitor in connection with As- 
sizes are but imperfectly and inade- 
quately described in the Question. They 
must be men of skill and experience in 


their Profession, and they have respon-. 


sible and important public duties to per- 
form. These were probably the circum- 
stances which weighed with the Treasury 
authorities in fixing the amount of their 
remuneration, rather than a considera- 
tion of the average incomes of other 
gentlemen of their Profession engaged 
in private practice. I am not aware 
that a movement is on foot among them 
to obtain an increase of pay. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND)—MR. OWEN 
RYAN (BELFAST). 

Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in reference to the case of 
Mr. Owen Ryan, at the date of his ap- 

ointment in the Milford Street Male 
chool,- Belfast, which was on the 10th 
October 1882, there were only six as- 
sistants previously employed in the 
School; and, further, if it is true that 
the manager of the said School has, on 


Ur. Courtney 
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several occasions, written to the Board 
requesting that Mr. Ryan be recognised 
as seventh assistant; and, if so, why do 
the Commissioners regard him as the 
eighth applicant for salary ? ; 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that the original application of the 
manager of the Milford Street Male 
School, Belfast, was for the recogni- 
tion of Mr. Ryan and another teacher 
named M‘Dermott as seventh and eighth 
teachers. The Board could not recog- 
nize both, as the school was not qualified 
for an eighth assistant. It was a matter 
of indifference to them which of the 
two they recognized as seventh; and 
in finally communicating their decision 
they specified Mr. M‘Dermott, as his 
name had been placed before Ryan’s in 
the latest communication which they 
had received from the manager of the 
school. It was the case that the mana- 
ger wrote several times to the Board ; 
but his letters were quite as much in 
support of his claim for an eighth assist- 
ant as in the interest of Ryan. The hon. 
Member is, perhaps, not aware that the 
manager had since dismissed Ryan al- 
together from his service on account of 
grave misconduct. 


POOR REMOVAL (IRELAND). 

Mr. LEWIS asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he has been made aware of the circum- 
stances under which a pauper of the 
name of William Davis, with his wife 
and three children, were removed from 
Plymouth Union to that of Londonderry, 
which place he left fourteen years ago; 
whether it is true that he had resided at 
Plymouth ten years continuously, and 
at the time of his removal was engaged 
in weekly service, earning 22s. a-week, 
and. was the holder of a tenement fur- 
nished by himself; that about the Ist 
of May he was ordered to proceed to 
Treland; that a few days afterwards, 
owing to his refusal to leave Plymouth, 
his wife and children were forcibly 
seized by policemen and placed on board 
ship for Dublin; that the pretence or 
ground for such proceedings was that 
during two or three months absence of 
Davis from work, in hospital owing to 
ill health early in this year, the wife 
was allowed out-door relief of 4s. 6d. 
per week; that this man had a pension 
as a retired gunner in the Royal Artil- 
lery, in which he served fourteen and 
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a-half years, and had a good character 
and possessed two good conduct badges; 
whether the Plymouth guardians could 
not have recouped themselves the small 
amount of relief expended on this family 
by applying for repayment out of Davis’s 
ension; whether the conduct of the 
Plymouth magistrates and guardians 
was legal ; ms whether he will take 
any steps open to him to prevent a 
renewal of such proceedings under the 
present Law ? 

Sir OHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, if 
this were merely the case of an in- 
dividual, I should not have thought it 
right to detain the House with the 
answer I am about to give ; but it raises 
an important question with regard to 
the Irish poor removal question. The 
Board have caused inquiry to be made 
of the guardians as to the facts of the 
case of William Davis. The clerk to 
the guardians states that William Davis 
came to Plymouth, as he is informed, on 
the 28th of November, 1881, and in that 
case he ‘‘had not resided at Plymouth 
10 years continuously.’’ With regard to 
the question whether Davis, at the time 
of his removal, was engaged in weekly 
service, earning 22s. a-week, and was 
the holder of a tenement furnished by 
himself, the Board are informed by the 
clerk to the guardians that Davis was 
in no employ at the time of his removal, 
and never had, as far as he can ascertain, 
22s. a-week wages. He had two or three 
days’ work at the Tramway Company’s 
stable during the illness of another man. 
He rented one room, and some of his 
things were taken out of pawn for him 
when he left. The person to whom the 
warrant was entrusted for execution was 
a policeman on leave, and he did not act 
in this matter as a policeman, but as the 
agent of the guardians. The relief of 
4s. 6d. per week, the guardians state, 
was continued after Davis was discharged 
from the hospital, and he applied for a 
truss, which was granted to him. As 
regards the guardians being recouped 
the relief granted by applying for re- 
payment out of his pension, the guar- 
dians state that Davis had a pension of 
8d. a-day, but had received the amount 
to the end of March before the relief 
was given, and nothing could have been 
obtained by the guardians until July, 
and only then if Davis were living. They 
were of opinion that, considering the state 
of his health, the family would be per- 
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manently chargeable, and in the case of 
the man’s death would be entirely de- 
pendent on the rates for support. The 
material facts of the case are in dispute ; 
and, this being the case, the Board do 
not consider that they can express an 
opinion as to the legality of the conduct 
of the Plymouth magistrates and guar- 
dians. Ifthe guardians of the London- 
derry Union think themselves aggrieved 
by the removal on the ground that the 
man was not, in law, liable to be re- 
moved, and proceed as provided by the 
26 & 27 Vict., c. 89, the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland may appoint a 
person to make a preliminary inquiry 
into the circumstances attending the re- 
moval, and, if they think fit, may appeal, 
on behalf of the guardians, against the 
removal. Davis was understood, when 
before the guardians, to express his 
willingness to go to Ireland; and the 
clerk to the guardians states that Davis 
told him that he did not object to go, 
but his wife was unwilling. Neither 
Davis nor his wife made any objection 
before the magistrates. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR inquired, 
whether the man was actually in re- 
ceipt of relief at the time of his re- 
moval? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that, 
as he understood the statement of the 
guardians, that was so. 


POOR LAW (METROPOLIS) —S8T. PAN- 
CRAS WORKHOUSE—RE-VACCINA- 
TION OF FEMALES. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether it is the fact, as stated by Mr. 
Dunlop, Medical Officer of Saint Pancras 
Workhouse, at an inquest held last week, 
that the practice of re-vaccinating women 
in the first days after their confinement 
(even on the day of confinement itself if 
that should happen on the usual weekly 
vaccination day) is under the sanction 
or by order of the Local Government 
Board ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, he had not received the depositions 
taken in this case ; but he had written to 
the Coroner to ask for them. He was 
not aware whether Mr. Dunlop had made 
the statement attributed to him; but the 
Local Government Board had neither 
suggested nor ordered that women should 
be re-vaccinated during the first days 
after thoir confinement, 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
REDUCTIONS OF RENT. 

Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is the fact that Mr. Croker, Local 
Government Board auditor, has dis- 
allowed the reduction of twenty-five per 
cent. granted by the Corporation of 
Wexford to their tenants owing to the 
bad seasons, and has reserved to him- 
self the right of surcharging the land 
agent of the Corporation with the amount 
of the reduction ; and, whether the Local 
Government Board, bearing in mind the 
large reductions of rent which have been 
made by landlords all over Ireland for 
a similar reason, approves of the action 
of Mr. Croker? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Local 
Government Board are not yet in a posi- 
tion to give the required information on 
this subject. They have called upon 
their Auditor for a Report, which they 
expect to receive to-morrow. — 


MEXICO—RENEWAL OF DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS. 

Mr. MONK asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he is now in a position to give 
the House further information respecting 
the renewal of diplomatic relations with 
Mexico ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
It has been arranged with the Mexican 
Government that Special Envoys shall be 
simultaneously accredited to London and 
Mexico respectively, who will be charged 
with the duty of conducting negotiations 
for the renewal of diplomatic relations 
between the two countries. Sir Spenser 
St. John, British Minister in Peru, has 
accordingly been appointed Special Envoy 
from Her Majesty to the President of 
the Mexican Republic. 

Mr. MONK asked whether a Minister 
would be established with a Diplomatic 
Staff ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Not at present I think. 


MERCANTILE MARINE — SIGNAL 

WATCH-HOUSE AT DUNGENESS. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
permission has been given to the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s to erect a watch house 
for signalling purposes on Government 
ground at Dungeness; and, if so, why 
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the contractor employed by the Com- 
mittee to set up that watch house is not 
permitted to go upon the ground? 

Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, permission has been given, with the 
concurrence of the Admiralty, for the 
erection of the watch house by the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s. The ground, how- 
ever, is in charge of the Admiralty; and 
it is understood that, owing to some mis- 
apprehension on the part of the Coast- 
guard officer in local charge, the con- 
tractor was not allowed to commence the 
work. Steps have already been taken 
to remedy this, and the work can be 
carried out at once. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(IRELAND) ACTS—INFECTED DIS. 
TRICTS IN THE COUNTIES OF 
‘LOUTH AND MEATH. 


Mr. SHEIL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many districts have been declared 
infected with cattle disease in the Ardee 
Union, in the county of Louth, and how 
many in the Trim Union, in the county 
of Meath; and, on what grounds a 
licence was granted for the Dunleer Fair, 
on May 14th, in the former Union, and 
refused for the Bective Fair in the latter, 
which was to have been held on May 
16th? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, since the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, 14 
areas have been, from time to time, de- 
clared infected in the Ardee Union, and 
eight in the Trim Union. In the caseof 
Dunleer Fair, the disease did not exist 
within, at least, a radius of five miles from 
the town; and the licence was granted, 
as it was believed that the fair might be 
held with safety. The refusal of a licence 
in the case of Bective Fair was owing to 
the existence of disease in adjacent places, 
and the consequent fear of its spread if 
the fair were permitted to be held. Bec- 
tive is situate in close proximity to where 
the Navan and Dunshaughlin Unions— 
in both of which the disease is prevalent 
—unite with Trim Union; and four 
parishes adjoining that in which Bective 
is situate were infected areas. 


INDIA — CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 
AMENDMENT BILL— REPORTS OF 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Mr. PUGH asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether the 
Reports of the Government of Bengal 
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and the other local Governments upon 
the Indian Criminal Procedure Code 
Amendment Bill have been received; 
and, if not, when they are expected ; and, 
whether he will object to laying them 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. J.K.CROSS: The Reports have 
not yet arrived ; but there will be no 
objection to laying them on the Table of 
the House when they do. 

Mz. E. STANHOPE asked when they 
were coming ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS : I cannot say. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether almost the whole of the officials 
of the House had reported against the 
Bill? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I cannot say, as 
the Reports have not arrived. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
MAJOR CARRE (PURCHASE 
OF SADDLERY). 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, What 
saddlery Major Carré shipped from 
Smyrna to Egypt; if he could state by 
whose instructions he bought it; whe- 
ther he bought it from the contractor 
who sold him the mules; what he paid 
for it; whether it was found to be use- 
less on its arrival in Egypt; and, what 
ultimately became of it ? 

Mr. BRAND: Sir, as this Question 


relates to the Department for which I. 


am responsible, my hon. Friend to whom 
it is addressed (Sir Arthur Hayter) has 
requested me to answer it. I have 
replied to several Questions put by the 
hon. Member on the subject of these 
mules; and on one occasion I expressed 
regret that Major Carré should not have 
acted on the advice of the veterinary 
surgeon who was associated with -him 
in regard to the purchases that were 
made. But this inquiry, taken in con- 
junction with a former Question on the 
same subject, seems to me to suggest 
a reflection on the integrity of Major 
Carré; and I think it right, therefore, 
in justice to that officer, who is at pre- 
sent stationed at St. Helena, to state that 
he bears a high character in the Service, 
and I would suggest to the hon. Member 
that if he has any charge to make against 
him, he should state distinctly what it is, 
and lay it before the Secretary of State. 
In answer to the specific inquiries -now 
made, I may say that Major Carré bought 
300 pack saddles, with nose-bags, curry- 
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combs, halters, ropes, and small stores 
at Smyrna, under instructions from the 
War Office, and shipped them for Egypt. 
These articles were bought from the con- 
tractors who sold the mules, or rather 
from their local agent. The sum paid 
was £480 17s. 3d. The saddles were 
used in Egypt, and were, it may be 
assumed, ultimately returned into store 
in the ordinary course. 


AFRICA (THE RIVER CONGO)—ACTION 
OF PORTUGAL. 

Mr. SLAGG asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther it is true that France has proposed 
an agreement with Portugal to the effect 
that Portugal may take the south bank 
of the Congo on condition that Portugal 
will raise no objection to the annexation 
by France of the north bank; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government is 
prepared to recognize such a transfer of 
the assumed rights of Portugal in that 
region ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
ceived no information of any such pro- 
posed agreement. 


CITY OF LONDON LIVERY COM- 
PANIES COMMISSION. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the City of London Livery 
Companies is likely to be presented to 
Parliament before this Session closes, 
considering it was appointed nearly 
three years ago, and the evidence having 
been closed some time since ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir; the Report will be presented during 
the present Session. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether his 
attention has been called to the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission on 
the City Livery Companies, by which it 
appears that property in the City of 
Westminster of the estimated value of 
£17,000 per annum belonging to a 
charity school in the control of which 
the Corporation of the City of London 
have an interest has been for the last 
25 years and is lying idle and waste; 
and, whether he would consider if the 
cost of elementary education in the City 
of Westminster could not be wholly 
defrayed out of such property without 
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necessitating any contributicn by rate if 
such charitable property was utilised ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA : Sir, I have in- 
quired of the Charity Commissioners as 
to the statement in the first paragraph 
of my hon. Friend’s Question. They 
report that the Evidence given before 
the City Liveries Commission is not yet 
ublished, and that they have no know- 
edge of any school or charity in West- 
minster possessed of unrealized property 
to anything like the amount stated. The 
United Westminster Schools, of which 
some members of the Corporation are 
Governors, own considerable property in 
or near Victoria Street, which, under 
the sanction of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, is being gradually disposed of 
by sales and leases. More than £50,000 
worth of land has been sold since 1876, 
and a portion of 19,800 square feet is 
about to be leased for 80 years at £600 
a-year, and was advertised in Zhe Times 
of the1lthinstant. Whatever may bethe 
increased income derivable from these 
sources, it will not be applicable to the 
payment of the School Board rates of 
Westminster, but for the development 
of the present schools and the higher 
education of children who ought to be 
benefited by this endowment. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—DUNFANAGHY 
UNION—IRREGULARITIES OF 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he can state the decision of the 
Local Government Board with respect 
to the charges preferred against officials 
of the Dunfanaghy Union in connection 
with the seduction of an imbecile pauper 
inmate and the birth in the workhouse 
of her illegitimate child ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the decision 
arrived at by the Local Government 
Board was that there was no evidence 
worthy of credence to sustain a charge 
of immorality against any official of the 
workhouse. It transpired in the course 
of the inquiry that the classification of 
the inmates had not been sufficiently 
strictly maintained, and steps have been 
taken to remedy that defect. 


EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES ACTS— 
CERTIFICATES. 
Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 


partment, If positive instructions have ! 


Ur. Broadhurst 
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been issued by the Home Office to chief 
constables, forbidding them to charge 
fees for granting certificates of fitness to 
persons who require to keep explosives 
for private use, or to make any charge 
nominally for the purpose of covering 
the alleged expense of making the neces- 
sary investigation in regard to the appli- 
cant’s fitness prior to the grant of such 
certificates ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he had often had occasion 
to explain in that House that he had no 
power to give positive instructions to 
constables. The Orders in Council did 
not authorize him to do so. As far as 
was known to the Chief Inspector of 
Explosives, no case had arisen which 
would necessitate that such instructions 
should be given. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that 
there were instances in which these 
charges were really made. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: AllI 
can say is, that there is no authority for 
making them. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—THE 
BELFAST POLICE. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it be true that in the recent promo- 
tions amongst the police in Belfast, two 
policemen who had acted as sub-inspec- 


‘tor’s clerks for five or six years, and 


who, consequently, have no practical 
knowledge of the duties required of de- 
tectives were selected to the exclusion of 
experienced officers; if it be correct that 
the religion of the various officers was 
urged as-a source of fitness for the office ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: I have received 
a telegram from the Town Inspector of 
Belfast, who states that it is not the 
case that promotions have recently taken 
esa there, but that men have recently 
een examined for detective duty. He 
adds that it is not true that men who 
had acted as Sub- Inspectors’ clerks were 
selected to the exclusion of more expe- 
rienced men, or that the religion of any 
man was urged as a source of fitness for 
office. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Whether, in view of the great 
advantage in making legislation on the 
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subject of Agricultural Compensation 
clear and intelligible to the public, he 
will consent to commit the Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Bill pro forma, in 
order to insert in the measure all those 
provisions of the Act of 1875 which it is 
now proposed to incorporate by way of 
reference only, and to repeal the re- 
mainder of that Act? 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
If he has considered that, as at present 
arranged, there will be no possibility of 
amending the county court procedure 
sections of ‘‘ The Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Act, 1875,” about twenty- 
seven in number, while the new Agri- 
cultural Bill, in which they are to be 
incorporated, is passing through the 
House; and, if he will act upon the 
suggestion of the honourable Member 
for East Gloucestershire to embody in the 
new Bill those sections of the Act of 1875 
which are to form part of the new Act ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that Her 
Majesty’s Government had purposely de- 
ferred the Bill to a day on which they 
hoped and intended to proceed with it ; 
and he should be sorry to lose the time 
that would be involved by re-committing 
the Bill pro formd, and re-printing it. All 
that theright hon. Baronetrequired could 
be effected when the Bill was in Commit- 
tee, or at a subsequent stage ; and Notice 
had been given by the hon. Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) toinsert in the 
Bill in Committee the provisions of the 
Act of 1875, instead of only referring to 
them. The Government were quite sen- 
sible of the advantage of embodying the 
law in one Act, so that they were not at 
all averse on principle to the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet; and he 
might add they were exceedingly desir- 
ous, on this as on other matters, to con- 
sult as far as possible the wishes of the 
House ; but they must reserve their judg- 
ment as to the expediency of adopting 
this course, or as to the time and mode 
of giving effect to it, if adopted, until 
they had made further progress with 
the Bill. This would also be his Answer 
to the Question put by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon). 


LAW AND POLICE—CASE OF FRANCIS 
REDFERN (UTTOXETER). 
Mr. H. T. DAVENPORT asked the 


Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment, Whether he has had his attention 
called to the case of Francis Redfern, 
who was on the 16th of this month, at 
Uttoxeter, committed to prison for one 
month with hard labour for cruelty to a 
pony; and, whether he will take any 
steps in the matter ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that this case had been 
brought to his notice, and that he had 
received a Report from the magistrates. 
On consideration, he did not see his way 
to interfere in the matter. 

Mr. CRAIG asked whether the pri- 
soner’s father was not an inmate of a 
lunatic asylum ; and whether it was not 
feared that the sentence would be at- 
tended with serious consequences to the 
prisoner ; and if, in view of that fact, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
not consider whether he could not remit 
the labour part of the sentence? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he must respectfully beg to enter a pro- 
test against being called upon in such 
cases to enter into details in that House. 
With regard to what the hon. Member 
had said, he might say that no applica- 
tion had been made to him on the 
ground of the prisoner’s state of health. 
Were such an application made, he 
should, of course, consider it. 


ARMY AND NAVY EXPENDITURE— 
“EXTRA RECEIPTS.” 


Mr. SALT asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, If he can state what are 
the amounts of ‘‘ Extra Receipts’ ab- 
sorbed in the estimated amounts of Army 
and Navy Expenditure respectively for 
the year 1883-4 ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuirpers): Sir, I think 
that it would be better, instead of 
stating the aggregate amount of extra 
receipts which would have been esti- 
mated under the former system, to give 
a Return for 1883-4 under each head. 
I will lay this on the Table without de- 
lay. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would consider 
the desirability of showing in the Finance 
Accounts and the Statistical Abstract the 
amount of extra receipts now taken in 
aid of the Army and Navy Expenditures, 
so as to allow of a better comparison 
being made between those expendi- 
tures ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tHE EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Catxpers): Tho right hon. 
Gentleman’s suggestion appears to mea 
very properone. These amounts will be 
shown in the Return. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION—REFORM 
OF ORIMINAL PROCEDURE. 


Srr WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under. Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether cases have been re- 
ported to Sir Benson Maxwell of pri- 
soners having been recently condemned 
in Egypt without counsel or witnesses 
in defence being admitted ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have not 
received any information, since the ap- 
pointment of Sir Benson Maxwell, which 
would lead them to conclude that the 
statement in the Question is correct. 
They have not received a Report of the 
trials. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: Has 
no Report been received at all ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir Benson Maxwell does not report to 
‘Her Majesty’s Government. He is not 
in the service of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but of the Egyptian Government. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH 
OF 8COTLAND— THE LORD HIGH 
COMMISSIONER. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Earl of Aberdeen, now dis- 
charging the office of Lord High Oom- 
missioner of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, did immediately 
before the opening of the Assembly 
cause to be circulated among the Clergy 
a letter, signed by himself and five 
others, deploring the recent decision of 
the House of Commons on the Affirma- 
tion Bill, and recommending a perusal 
of the Prime Minister’s speech on the 
second reading thereof; and, whether 
he was acting under the advice or ap- 
proval of Her Majesty’s Government in 
so doing ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I confess, Sir, I 
have some difficulty in answering this 
Question, which, although quite within 
the Rules of the House, appears to me 
to be a Question of a peculiar character. 
I have not thought it my duty to address 
any inquiry to Lord Aberdeen on the 
subject, because it appeared to me that, 
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however wrong Lord Aberdeen might be 
in thinking a speech delivered by me 
to be worth perusing, it is not an offence 
of which this House could well take no- 
tice. The Question seems to me to pro- 
ceed upon the supposition that, by be- 
coming the Lord High Commissioner to 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, a Peer of the Realm renounces 
the performance of any other duties 
which he may think to appertain to him 
in the latter capacity. Now, Sir, I 
could not give any countenance, so far as 
I am concerned, to any such supposition, 
because I do not understand that any 
such. consequence is entailed by the ac- 
ceptance of that high Office. Un- 
doubtedly it is not the fact that Lord 
Aberdeen was acting under the advice 
or approval of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who knew nothing of the fact of 
the signing of the Circular; and it 
would have been, on my part, an act of 
impertinence to have pronounced either 
approval or disapproval of it. But it 
may be of some comfort to the mind of 
the hon. Baronet, who appears to think 
that political disability follows the ac- 
ceptance of the Office of Lord High 
Commissioner, if I acquaint him that 
Lord Aberdeen, at the time when he 
signed this Circular, was not Lord High 
Commissioner. He was made Lord 
High Commissioner to the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland on 
the 10th of May, 1883, and he signed 
the Ciréular on the 8th of May, 1883. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: The 
tenour of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
reply is such that I regret to say that I 
must ask the indulgence of the House— 
[‘*Oh, oh!’ }—while I make a few re- 
marks for the purpose of explaining 
what has been regarded as a very 
serious matter indeed. | ‘‘ Order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet 
is entitled to put a Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman, arising out of his An- 
swer, if he thinks proper. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: It is 
my intention to ask leave to make a few 
remarks. [‘‘ No, no!” ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet 
will not be in Order, at the present stage, 
in making any remarks. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: I un- 
derstand the proper course for me to 
take is to proceed by Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the House after the Ques- 
tions have been disposed of, 


——— 
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Afterwards, 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said: I 
beg, Sir, to ask leave to move the Ad- 
journment of the House for the purpose 
of discussing a definite matter of urgent 

ublic importance, viz. the recent con- 
duct of the Lord High Commissioner of 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland in circulating a letter among 
the Clergy deploring the recent decision 
of the Hass of Commons on the Affir- 
mation Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked whether it was 
the pleasure of the House that the hon. 
Member should be heard? [ Cries of 
“No!” and ‘ Aye!” ] Was the hon. 
Baronet supported by 40 Members ? 

Mr. SPEAKER called on those hon. 
Members who supported the Motion to 
rise in their places, and less than forty 
Members rose in their places. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR: Mr. 
Speaker, you did not count me. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I assure the hon. 
Member that I counted every Member 
who was standing up. - 

The House proceeded to the Orders of 
the Day. 


. INLAND REVENUE—INCOME TAX ON 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If it is the case 
that a person residing in England in- 
vesting money in Indian or other secu- 
rities, outside of the United Kingdom, 
and drawing no portion of the income 
arising from such investment in this 
Country, is free from liability to Income 
Tax in respect of such income, and if a 

erson, also residing in this Country, 

ut employing an equal amount of capi- 
tal in trade or any industry in India or 
elsewhere, producing an equal income, 
no portion of which is brought into the 
United Kingdon, is held to be liable in 
respect of the whole of such income, if 
he can state upon what principle the 
distinction is made in favour of the in- 
vestor and against the trader ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Onttvers): Sir, my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister has 
asked me to answer this Question. If 
by the word “ securities ’’ the hon. Gen- 
tleman means, as I presume he does, 
securities falling within Schedule D, 
they are not, in either of the cases sup- 
posed, liable to Income Tax, But a 
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trader living in the United Kingdom is 
liable to pay Income Tax on all profits 
arising from his trade wherever those 
profits accrued; and this principle was 
embodied in Mr. Pitt’s Income Tax Act 
of 1805, Sir Robert Peel’s of 1842, and 
in that of 1853. I cannot find any dis- 
cussion on the subject in the reported 
debates; and I presume that the im- 
gerne of attempting to discriminate 

etween trade profits made in one 
country or another was universally ad- 
mitted. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION— 
THE DISFRANCHISED IRISH BO. 
ROUGHS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether the Govern- 
ment intend to fill up the vacancies in 
the representation of Ireland caused by 
the disfranchisement of the Boroughs of 
Sligo and Cashel ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the Government had no such in- 
tention at present. 


THE SEA FISHERIES COMMISSION. 


Mr. HENEAGE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, When the Bill, 
which he promised at the commence- 
ment of the Session, to carry out the 
recommendations of the Sea Fisheries 
Committee, will be ready ; and, whether 
he will undertake that the Government 
will do their utmost to pass into Law, 
during the present Session, a measure 
dealing with this urgent and important 
subject, which cannot be postponed 
without considerable loss as well as in- 
jurious effect on the fishing trade ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply; said, 
that this subject had occupied the atten- 
tion of the Board of Trade for some 
time past. He had only. just obtained 
the draft of the Bill carrying out prac- . 
tically the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee; but he hoped that the Bill 
would in a short time be introduced into 
the other House of Parliament. 


WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 
—THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES—AN- 
NEXATION OF NEW GUINEA BY 
QUEENSLAND. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
wish to ask the Under Secretary of State 
forthe Coloniesa Question of whichI have 
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given him private Notice. The Papers 
relating to New Guinea, which have 
recently been distributed, do not include 
either the Despatch of the Governor of 
Queensland, which has been referred to 
in this House, or any decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the question 
of the annexation of New Guinea. I 
wish to ask whether the Despatch of 
the Governor of Queensland has been 
received, and, if so, when it will be pre- 
sented to the House; and, also, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have arrived 
at any decision on the subject ? 

Mr. LEWIS asked whether the Go- 
vernment had made any communication 
on the subject since the 14th of April, 
the date of the last communication 
from the Colonial Office mentioned in 
the Papers? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The De- 
spatch of the Governor of Queensland 
has not yet arrived; and, therefore, I 
am unable to say whether it can be laid 
on the Table, or to state the decision of 
Her Majesty’s Government on the sub- 
ject. I donot think there have been 
any communications since the date the 
hon. Member for Londonderry men- 
tions. 


THE JUDICATURE ACTS—THE NEW 
RULES. 


Mr. WHITLEY asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether the new Rules and 
Orders under the Judicature Acts would 
be laid upon the Table of the House 
before the Prorogation of Parliament ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that the 
Rules had been prepared, and he hoped 
they would be laid on the Table of the 
House during the next few weeks. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (THE 
STANDING ORDERS). 
WITHDRAWAL OF MOTION. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Sir, taking into consideration the pre- 
sent condition of Public Business, it is 
not my intention to proceed with the 
Motion that stands in my name for 
Tuesday next with respect to the amend- 
ment of the Standing Order relating to 
the Parliamentary Oath; so that, so far 
as I am concerned, I shall be happy to 
place that Tuesday at the disposal of 
the Prime Minister. 


Str Michael Hicks- Beach 
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PRIVILEGE. 


—*+ Oe — 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — MR.. 
M‘COAN AND MR, O’KELLY. 


Mr. M‘COAN : Sir, I wish to ask the 
leave of the House to address it briefly 
on a question of Privilege. I regret, for 
many reasons—some of which will be 
obvious to the House—the necessity that 
has been cast upoume; but, acting upon 
very competent advice, I have reason to 
believe that I am about to pursue the- 

roper course under the circumstances. 
t will be in the recollection of the House 
that during the debate on the Address, 
in reply to the Queen’s Speech, on the 
22nd February last, the hon. Member 
for Roscommon (Mr. O’Kelly) was sus- 
pended for an interruption addressed 
to the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster).. On that occasion 
I did not vote either for the suspension 
or against it, but walked out of the 
House. My action, however, was mis- 
represented in certain Irish newspapers, 
in which I was said to have voted 
against a Colleague and fellow Mem- 
ber of the Irish Party; and for that I 
was held up to the reprobation of my 
constituents. Recently, during the last 
Recess, I visited the County (Wicklow) 
of which I have the honour to be one of 
the Representatives; and in the course 
of an address to my constituents I was 
interrupted by a few persons who, I 
was informed, had been sent by a 
neighbouring branch of the National 
Land League to interrupt me on that 
occasion. One of the chief objections 
against me was that I had voted against 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (Mr. 
O’Kelly). Thus called upon té explain 
my action and defend myself, I recounted 
very briefly the circumstances which had 
taken place, and said I did not vote on 
the question at all; and further, to jus- 
tify my action, or, rather, my inaction, 
I very briefly, and, as I think the House 
will agree with me presently in eon- 
sidering it, in moderate and courteous 
language, told them what had taken 
place, and what had been my conduct 
upon that occasion. The report of that 
meeting appeared, among other papers, 
in the Dublin Freeman’s Journal, a copy 
of which, it seems, came under the ob- 
servation of the hon. Member for Ros- 


common (Mr, Q’Kelly) in Paris, and 
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from Paris he telegraphed to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien) instructing him to ask me if I 
accepted the responsibility of the state- 
ments in that Report, and if I did to 
call upon me for a very ON a and 
complete apology. I probably cannot 
do better than read the brief corre- 
spondence, which embodies really all 
the facts, and to which I will add but 
very few personal observations. The 
first of the short series of letters was 
dated 24th May, and was from Mr. Wm. 
O’Brien (the hon. Member for Mallow). 
It was marked ‘‘ private” at the top, 
but I failed to recognize his right or my 
own to take any exceptional privilege in 
a matter of this kind, and I did not mark 
my reply ‘‘ private;’’ and, therefore, I 
consider myself entitled to make this use 
of the correspondence. It was as fol- 
lows :— 
“ May 24, 1883. 

“ Sir,—On behalf, of Mr. O’Kelly, M.P., I 
have to ask whether the following extract from 
The Freeman's Journal of May 17 is a correct 
representation of your words at Tinahely :— 
‘In reference to Mr. O’Kelly’s expulsion from 
the House, Mr. M‘Coan narrated the incident, 
and observed that the House of Commons, at 
all events, was supposed to be composed of Gen- 
tlemen. He would not have responded as Mr. 
O'Kelly did.’ Should you have been correctly 
reported, I have to request, on his behalf, that 
you will promptly apologize for the offensive 
imputation on Mr, O’ Kelly’s honour which these 
words convey. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
“Wm, O’Brien,” 


I have not a copy of my answer to that 
letter with me; but it was nearly in 
these words—‘“ Sir.— Without meaning 
to be at all discourteous, I must decline 
to recognize your right to question me 
on this subject ;’’ and I went on to say 
that if Mr. O’Kelly applied to me per- 
sonally for an explanation I would 
promptly and candidly give it. Some 
days passed, and I then received from 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (Mr. 
O’Kelly) himself the following commu- 
nication :— 
“May 28, 1883. 

‘‘ Sir,—In a speech made by you at Tinahely, 
and reported in The Freeman’s Journal, there is 
a reference to me of a grossly offensive nature. 

“Will you be good enough to inform me 
whether you accept the published report of this 
speech as substantially accurate? On seeing 
The Freeman's Journal in Paris in which the re- 
port appeared, I immediately telegraphed to my 
Friend Mr. William O'Brien, requesting him to 
put himself in communication with you on m 
behalf; but as you object to indirect communi- 
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cation on this matter, I now apply to you 
personally, in order that I may be accurately 
informed as to your responsibility for the offen- 
sive references alleged to have been made by 
you to me at Tinahely. 


‘*T am, Sir, yours obediently, 
“James O’KEtty. 
“J.C. M‘Coan, Esq., M.P.”’ 


To that letter I replied on the 30th of 
May— 

“Sir,—I do not accept the report of my 
speech at Tinahely which appeared in The 
Freeman's Journal as ‘substantially accurate.’ 
My recollection of that report is that it was 
very incomplete, and therefore (perhaps neces- 
sarily) garbled. It certainly did not convey a 
fair impression of much that was said and done 
on the occasion; but a fuller and more correct 
report appeared in The Wicklow News Letter, 
from which, for your information, I quote on 
the enclosed slip a sufficiently accurate version 
of my remarks in reply to questions as to my 
vote, or, rather, my abstention from voting, on 
the occasion of your suspension for giving the 
lie to Mr. Forster. This said, of course I accept 
whatever ‘ responsibility’ the remarks quoted 
may entail.” 


The extract from Zhe Wicklow News 
Letter is as follows :— 


‘Reference has been made by a gentleman 
here to the suspension of Mr. O’Kelly, and to 
my conduct on that occasion. I was present in 
the House of Commons during the speech of 
Mr. Forster, which led to Mr. O’Kelly’s ex- 
pulsion. I heard many things fall from Mr. 
Forster on that occasion with which I could not 
agree—much that I should be sorry to believe 
was true. But, instead of anyone rising to 
answer Mr. Forster, or to refute the asser- 
tions he made by fact or argument, Mr. O’ Kelly, 
obeying what I believe was a generous impulse, 
roared out in a manner I would not like to 
imitate—‘ You lie, you lie, you lie.’ (A Voice, 
‘Like an Irishman,’ and cheers for O’Kelly.) 
Now, the House of Commons is ——e to be 
an assemblage of Gentlemen, and Members of 
it are supposed to conduct themselves as such. 
Well, as I recognize the canons of conduct 
which are supposed to control the House, the 
conduct of Mr. O’Kelly certainly did not meet 
my approval. If Mr, O’Kelly had risen and 
made a rasping speech against Mr. Forster, if 
he had done so in language such as gentlemen 
use, he would have had my sympathy and sup- 
port; but he chose to act differently, and, the 
Speaker's attention being called to the language 
used by him, the inevitable result was that he 
was suspended. Now, though I confess my 
own feeling was strongly against Mr. O’Kelly’s 
action, yet, in deference to my osition as a 
Member of the same Party, I declined to vote 
against him, and took no part in the Division 
which followed. If the same thing were to happen 
again, and were Mr. O’Kelly my own brother, 
T would act as I acted then.” 


To this I received the following reply, 
in which, as I am advised, the breach 
of Privilege is committed :— 
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“ May 30, 1883. 
** Sir,—Y our letter of —— aggravates the 
offensiveness of your Tinahely . You 
repeat, and accept full responsibility for, the re- 
ference to me of which I complain. Therefore, 
the matter passes out of the region of discus- 
sion. Mr. O’Brien is authorized to-act for me, 
and I request that you will communicate with 
him and refer him to some gentleman autho- 
rized to act for you. 
“ Yours obediently, 


“ James O’ Ketty.” 


To that letter I rejoined, still acting on 
very competent advice— 
“May 30. 
“Sir,—As the acceptance of the challenge 
sonvervd in your letter of this date would be a 
high Parliamentary offence, and as I desire not 
to violate the law of Parliament, I decline to 
communicate with Mr. O’Brien with the view 
suggested by your letter.” 
Probably I will not get credit from some 
hon. Gentlemen behind me when I say 
that I heartily desired to prevent magni- 
fying so trifling a personal incident into 
what might bear the appearance of a 
scandal on the Irish Party ; and I thought 
it my duty to make one final effort to 
prevent its attaining this proportion. I 
therefore—still on the same day, that 
is yesterday—late in the afternoon, ad- 
dressed to the hon. Member for the City 
of Oork the following note :— 
‘May 30. 
“Dear Mr. Parnell,—Mr. O'Kelly, as you 
are probably aware, has sent me a challenge — 
the giving or acceptance of which is, as you 
also know, a high Parliamentary offence. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances I should have no 
choice but to deal with the matter in one of the 
two only ways open to me; but, as it is, I am 
anxious to avoid anything like a scandal to the 
Irish Parliamentary Party ; and, therefore, I ad- 
dress myself to you, as the Leader of the Party, 
to say that if Mr. O’ Kelly, on reflection, desires 
to withdraw his letter, I will give him an oppor- 
tunity of doing so up to 3 o’clock to-morrow, 
when I shall be in the House. If he should 
not so desire, the responsibility of whatever 
follows will rest on himself.— Faithfully yours, 
“J.C. M‘Coan.” 


This letter was addressed to a Gentle- 
man who has a very legitimate in- 
fluence over the hon. Member for Ros- 
common (Mr. O’Kelly); and I thought 
I was doing right in applying to him 
before I appealed to this House. I 
waited until this moment, and I have 
received no communication from the hon. 
Member for Roscommon, nor have I been 
favoured with any reply from the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell). That being so, I am advised, and 
believe, that the matter has passed out 
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of the region of personal discussion, and 
that my duty is to submit it to the con- 
sideration of the House. The only ele. 
ment of personal feeling in my mind in 
the matter is a desire to — myself 
from misrepresentation elsewhere, and 
the conviction that without a public 
statement of this kind I should not fail 
to be misrepresented. As the matter is 
one that affects the honour and dignity 
of this House itself, I hope I am justi- 
fied in bringing it under its notice. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. M‘Coan) has laid 
before the House, with perfect clearness, 
a statement of facts, as to which I do 
not understand any exception need be 
taken on the part of hon. Members sit- 
ting near me; and I may therefore take 
that statement, for the present, as un- 
controverted. I do not conceive that it 
is any part of my duty, or the duty of 
the House, to accept the correspondence 
which has been brought before us other- 
wise than as information. With that 
correspondence we have nothing else to 
do; but I have no doubt the conduct and 
position of the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford will be fairly and equitably appre- 
ciated by the House. I believe the hon. 
Member has acted in conformity with 
Parliamentary rule and precedent in 
bringing the matter before the House. 
I think we may understand that the fact 
of his having so placed it before the 
House amounts to a pledge given by 
him to the House, although I do not 
know that it was stated in express terms, 
that, so far as he is concerned, this 
matter will proceed no further in com- 
munication with the hon. Member for 
Roscommon. I apprehend that I am 
accurate in that interpretation. I think 
the usual course in cases of this kind is 
that the House has sought and accepted 
a pledge of that kind from both of the 
Members concerned. The hon. Member 
for Roscommon is not in his place ; and, 
therefore, the regular course will be to 
move that the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon do attend in his place on a future 
day. What day that may be would de- 
pend upon the possibility of the hon. 
Member appearing in connection with 
the distance or place in which he may 
now be. Probably some of the Gentle- 
men in the House—perhaps the hon. 
Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien)—may 
be able to give us that information ; and, 
according as we are so informed, the Mo- 
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tion will be made. IfI understand that 
the hon. Member for Roscommon is 
within reach, then I believe the proper 
Motion will be that he do attend in his 
place to-morrow; but if he be at a dis- 
tance, so as to make it inconvenient or 
impossible for him to attend, there would 
be no difficulty in varying the terms of 
the Motion. I beg to move—‘‘ That 
Mr. O’Kelly attend in his place to-mor- 
row.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. O’Kelly do attend in his 
place To-morrow.” —( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. O'BRIEN: Sir, as the Prime 
Minister has mentioned my name, I may 
say that I am not in a position to assure 
the House whether the hon. Member for 
Roscommon will be here to-morrow or 
not. As far as I am concerned, I do not 
speak for him; but I have always tried 
to settle private quarrels without in- 
voking or recognizing the interference 
of the British Parliament. 

Mr. SHEIL: Sir, this Motion is al- 
most unnecessary, because we have the 
sure pledge of the hon. Member for 
Wicklow that he will not appear on the 
field to accept the challenge of the hon. 
Member for Roscommon. I should have 
thought one assurance sufficient. The 
hon. Member for Wicklow has been 
most anxious to impress _— the House 
his desire to protect the dignity and in- 
terests of the House. It appears to me 
the hon. Member would’ have looked 
after the interests and dignity of the 
House much more effectually if he had 
taken this matter, which does not affect 
the House, before a Police Court, and 
the two parties might have been bound 
over to keep the peace. As the hon. 
Member is so anxious to keep the peace, 
and has always shown his anxiety so to 
do, the matter might have been settled 
in that way, without troubling the House 
with what does not concern it in the 
least. I would, however, like to know 
if this question can be raised as one of 
Privilege, seeing it has no reference to 
anything which has taken place within 
these walls or the precincts of Parlia- 
ment. Most of the correspondence passed 
during the Recess, and only a small 
portion of it since the House resumed 
its Sittings. At any rate, I venture to 
suggest that, under the circumstances, 
the matter should be allowed to drop, 
and that the hon. Member for Roscom- 
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mon should not be ealled upon to appear 
in his place to-morrow. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I quite concur 
in what has just been said by the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Sheil). If the 
Prime Minister had received some Notice 
he probably would not have felt himself 
justified in treating this as a question of 
Privilege. This matter is one which 
seems to have arisen entirely out of a 

rivate dispute between the hon. Mem- 
ih for Wicklow and the hon. Member 
for Roscommon ; and this dispute was 
originated in consequence of a passage 
in a speech of the hon. Member for 
Wicklow, addressed to a section of his 
constituents at a place called Tinahely. 
I would ask the Government whether, 
by making this matter a question of 
Privilege, they are prepared to create 
a precedent by which the House would 
be bound at any time hereafter to inter- 
fere in every case of personal dispute 
arising outside the House between hon. 
Members. That is what the claim of 
the hon. Member for Wicklow amounts 
to. The hon. Member for Wicklow, in 
the exercise of his discretion, made use, 
in the speech to which I have referred, of 
what I consider were some very offensive 
words regarding the hon. Member for 
Roscommon. The hon. Member for 
Roscommon appears to have addressed 
a series of letters to the hon. Member for 
Wicklow in reference to the words so 
used. I do not know where you are 
going to stop if you create a question of 
Privilege out of a matter of this kind. 
I do not see, as I have said, how you 
could prevent any Member of this House 
from dragging any personal dispute 
which he may have before the House, 
and claiming the attention of the House 
to such matter to the obstruction of Pub- 
lic Business. I shall certainly divide 
the House on the Motion now before it, 
for I consider that this matter ought to 
be dealt with by the ordinary law of the 
land. In my opinion, the hon. Member 
for Wicklow has not established any 
right, or title, or claim, to the protection 
of the House. The position I take on 
this question is fortified by the authority 
of Sir Erskine May, who, in his work, 
with reference to challenge sent by one 
Member to another, says— 


‘* The sending of a challenge by one Member 
to another in consequence of words spoken by 
him in his place in Parliament is a breach of 
Privilege, and will be dealt with accordingly, 
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unless a full apology be offered to the House. 
But it does not ap that the Speaker or the 
House would interfere to prevent a quarrel from 
being proceeded with, when it had arisen from 
a private misunderstanding, and not from words 
spoken in debate, or in any of the proceedings 
of the House, or in Committee. In such cases, 
if any interference should be deemed necessary, 
information would probably be given to the 
police.” 

Therefore, I have established my conten- 
tion that this matter, although a proper 
one for the Police Court, does not call 
for the interposition of the House. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 250; Noes 
19: Majority 231.—(Div. List, No. 109.) 


QUESTIONS. 
— ono — 
PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. LEWIS asked whether the House 

was to understand that the Corrupt 
_ Practices Bill would come on on Monday, 
though fixed for to-night ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE explained that 
when he announced the Bill for to-night 
he was unaware of the fact that it had 
already been fixed for Monday. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE in- 
quired whether the Bill would be taken 
on Monday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Corrupt 
Practices Bill would be taken as the 
first Order on Monday, and the Scotch 
Tenants’ Compensation Bill as the next, 
if time permitted. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked what 
course the Government intended to take 
with regard to the two Bills making 

ants to Lords Alcester and Wolseley ; 
and whether they would be re-committed, 
or a fresh Bill would be brought in? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the House 
would remember that a Resolution had 
been passed authorizing the grant of a 
lump sum in lieu of annuities. The 
course which the Government proposed 
to adopt was to re-commit the Bill pro 
formd, in order that it might be re- 
printed in its altered shape; and, of 
course, the Notice of opposition given by 
the hon. Baronet would apply to the 
Bill when so re-printed. 

StrrSTAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
whether it was proposed to take effective 
Supply to-morrow; and whether it was 
intended to proceed with the Irish Police 
Bill to-morrow ? 


Mr. Parnell 
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Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the Government would proceed 
regularly with the Estimates on Friday, 
taking effective Supply. He might now 
state that, in consequence of the an. 
nouncement that the Motion of the noble 
Lord opposite would not be taken on 
Tuesday next, he should ask for a Morn- 
ing Sitting on that day, and also on 
Friday next. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—<o to — 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Surrpty—conssdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I.—Pusric Works anv Bump- 
INGS. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £180,546, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1884, for the 
Erection, Repairs, and Maintenance of the 
several Public Buildings under the Department 
of the Commissioners of Public Works in Ire- 
land, and for the erection of Fishery Piers, and 
the Maintenance of certain Parks, Harbours, 
and Navigations.”’ 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR pointed 
out that this Vote included an item 
which had appeared on the Estimates 
for many years, and which item was 
distinctly against the recommendations 
of certain Royal Commissioners. He 
should, therefore, propose to move the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum which 
the Royal Commissioners declared to be 
improper. The item he referred to was 
that which was charged for the mainte- 
nance of the Ulster Canal, and which 
amounted to £1,289. A Royal Com- 
mission reported last year that they did 
not think there was any probability that 
the Canal would justify any immediate 
outlay of public money upon it to put it 
into repair, and they expressed a de- 
cided opinion that no more public money 
should be spent upon it. They recom- 
mended that the Canal, with all the 
property attached to it, should be offered 
for sale to the public. Under these 
circumstances, he desired to move the 
reduction of the Vote. Then, there was 
another sum of £6,000 granted in aid of 
works of navigation. With regard to 
that navigation, the same Commission 
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tion Commissioners had; under their Act 
of 1880, certain powers in Lough Erne 
to improve and clear the channel, and to 
maintain and repair the locks in the 
Ulster and Ballyconnel Canal, which 
communicated with the Ulster Canal by 
the Lough Erne navigation. If this 
navigation were likely to be of any use, 
it would, perhaps, be worth the while 
of the Government to spend this £6,000 
to complete the Lough Erne Navigation 
Works ; but the same Royai Commission 
to which he had already referred stated 
that the Ballyconnel Canal, like the 
Ulster Canal, was quite unworthy of any 
support. The receipts in 1880 were nil, 
and the annual expenditure on the lock- 
keeper’saccount wasabout £80. Between 
Belfastontheone hand, and the Shannon 
River on the other, there were these two 
links of water communicating with each 
other—the Ulster Canal, and the Bally- 
connel and Ballinmore Canal. Both 
were useless; and the Royal Commis- 
sion had advised that both of them 
should be discontinued, at any rate, so 
far as any expenditure of public money 
was concerned. The Lough Erne navi- 
gation was a link between the two 
Canals; and if the Canals on both sides 
were not worthy of support, it was use- 
less to spend money in maintaining the 
intermediate link. He therefore pro- 
posed to further reduce the Vote by the 
sum of £6,000, making altogether a re- 
duction of £7,289. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £173,257, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1884, for the 
Erection, Repairs, and Maintenance of the 
several Public Buildings under the Department 
of the Commissioners of Public Works in Ire- 
land, and for the erection of Fishery Piers, and 


the Maintenance of certain Parks, Harbours, 
and Navigations.”—({Mr. Arthur O' Connor.) 


Mr. BIGGAR desired to know whe- 
ther the Government wished this to go 
to a division without any explanation at 
al? Why was all this money to be 
badly spent, or, worse than badly spent, 
when the expenditure could be done 
without altogether? It was of no use to 
the public ; and instead ofspendingalotof 
money in keeping these Canals in navi- 
ee order, when there was no profit to 

e derived from them, it would be very 
much better to drain the district. If a 
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Canal required to get a subsidy from the 
British Parliament every year, and did 
not earn sufficient tolls to pay for keep- 
ing itself in order, no more conclusive 
evidence could be afforded, in his opi- 
nion, to show that it was not required, 
and, indeed, that it was in a worse 
position than if it were simply not re- 
quired, because it was really in the way. 
The Ulster Canal should be exceedingly 
well situated. It ran into Belfast, and 
had a very good harbour, and it went to 
a number of manufacturing towns. But, 
in spite of that fact, the principal part 
of the traffic of the district was taken 
by the railway, and there was no use 
for the Canal at all. Everybody sent 
by railway when they could, and, ex- 
cept for coals and other things, which 
were taken at the very lowest rate of 
freight, there was no employment for 
these Canals at all. He was firmly of 
opinion that the most judicious thing to 
do would be to sell the land out of which 
the Canals were formed, and allow of 
drainage for the benefit of the district. 
Mr. BLAKE said, he quite agreed 
with the two hon. Gentlemen who had - 
spoken, that the work of these two Canals 
had considerably diminished, and it was 
not surprising, considering that they 
had railways in competition with them. 
But, at the same time, he had been 
officially connected with the district for 
10 years, and he knew that the Canals 
were of enormous convenience to a large 
number of the people there. As the 
hon. Member for Cavan had said, coals 
and other things were taken by them. 
But he (Mr. Blake) could add that 
the people living in small towns and 
the peasantry in many ways were most 
greatly benefited by them. The ex- 
penditure of this £7,000 was of very 
considerable benefit in many ways; and 
to drain the Canals and turn them to 
agricultural purposes would be a most 
preposterous idea. One good service 
that the Canals performed was to check 
exorbitant railway rates: He had’some 
knowledge on this point, and he believed 
that the railways in that part of the 
country would be exceedingly glad if 
some of these Canals were discontinued, 
as it would afford them the opportunity 
which they very much wished to obtain 
of raising the rates on coals and other 
articles that could now be carried by 
canal. In the interests of the people of 
the North of Ireland who used these 
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Canals he should feel bound to vote 
against the Amendment. 

Mr.:J. N. RICHARDSON said, he 
had had no idea that the reduction of 
the Vote was to be moved, or, having 
taken the trouble to copy out the plans, 
he would have brought them with him 
and offered a few words of explanation. 
But he trusted the Committee would not 
accept the Amendment, and any infor- 
mation which he had it in his power to 

ive he would defer to another time. 

owever, he might say this much— 
that he believed there was a very strong 
feeling in favour of the maintenance and 
continuance of the Ulster Canal, and so 
strong was that feeling that a deputa- 
tion waited on the Lord Lieutenant, not 
very long ago, in order to obtain His 
Excellency’s consent to improvements 
upon the Canal. The subject of the 
Fisheries and of Irish Railways was 
continually being brought before the 
House; and one of the great arguments 
used was that there was not sufficient 
traffic to cause competitive lines to be 
made, and that, therefore, those lines 
which were in existence had an absolute 
monopoly of the traffic. That monopoly 
was modified to a certain extent by 
the old water-ways. He freely admitted 
that the produce taken over the Oanals 
and Railways was largely agricultural 
produce; but there was an immense 
amount of heavy traffic taken over the 
Canals, and over the Ulster Canal, and 
he thought the Committee should pause 
considerably before they consented to re- 
duce the Vote, especially in the face of 
the recent deputation to Earl Spencer. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member who had 
spoken would always be listened to by 
the Government with very great sym- 
pathy on these points; but certainly 
nothing would be more unjustifiable 
than keeping up means of communica- 
tion when they did not pay their way. 
He said that quite apart from the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission. 
No doubt, as a matter of principle, such 
things should not be maintained; but 
the hon. Member for King’s County 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) was probably 
aware that the Government had not 
allowed the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission to lie entirely idle. They had 
issued advertisements, and wanted to 
get rid of the Canal as far as possible, 
if anybody would undertake to relieve 
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them of it; but as yet they had received 
no response. They were still determined, ~ 
however, to get rid of the Canal, if pos- 
sible. He entirely assented to the prin- 
ciple laid down by the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), that if a Canal did 
not pay its way it was not worth keep- 
ing up, notwithstanding what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. Blake) as to the action of 
the Canal in keeping down the power 
of the railways to make excessive 
charges. On that point they must look 
to the action of the Railway Commis- 
sioners for keeping the rates for goods 
traffic at a proper scale, and they must 
not trust to the uncertain and costly 
method suggested for keeping down out- 
rageous charges. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought -the hon. Member 
for King’s County would see that the 
Treasury were so far with him with re- 
spect to the Ulster Canal that he need 
not press his Amendment. As to the 
other matter to which the hon. Gentle- 
man referred—the Lough Erne naviga- 
tion—a considerable amout of money 
had already been expended, and a con- 
siderable amount of work done ; and the 
position of affairs now was such that 
he would ask whether it was advisable 
to go on, or to leave the works half- 
finished ? He thought it would be better 
to go on with them, if only for the pur- 
pose of improving the value of the Ulster 
Canal. If they sold it at all they must 
sell it in something like working order, 
and the improvement in that link in the 
navigation would make the property 
more valuable. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
did not know in what way hon, Mem- 
bers had arrived at their conclusions as 
to the proposed expenditure; but it 
might be possible to tread inadvertedly 
on very dangerous ground. For his 
part, far from encouraging the Treasury 
to give up unfinished works, he would 
urge them the other way. The fact was, 
that the Treasury never did complete 
the works they undertook in the matter 
of the Canal and River navigation of 
Ireland, and the consequence was that 
that navigation was a disgrace to the 
country. The reason for this was that 
at a time of enthusiasm the Treasury, 
through the Board of Works, undertook 
to make these communications; but they 
never finished them, and the Canals which 
had been referred to in this discussion 
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were, without exception, the most ludi- 
crous and di itable pieces of work 
ever done by any Government or any 
private individual. If anybody would 
read the Evidence as to the Ballinmore 
Canal taken before a Committee some 
years ago he would learn the way in 
which the Board of Works performed 
its operations. He trusted that his hon. 
Friends would do what they could to 
compel the Treasury to complete the 
works, which had never yet been com- 
pleted ; but as to reducing the means of 
communication between one part of Ire- 
land and another, it seemed to him per- 
fectly amazing that any Irish Member 
should propose it. Ireland was unpros- 
erous in a very considerable measure 
ecause there was no possibility of 
getting from one end of it to the other. 
Nature had endowed Ireland with the 
most magnificent water communication 
that could possibly exist; and it was 
only the folly of man that had not 
married these rivers to each other. He 
hoped hon. Gentleman would assist the 
Secretary to the Treasury in doing what 
was wanted, and making the system com- 
lete. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not find any 
fault with what had been said by the 
hon. Member for County Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) or by the hon. Member 
for Armagh (Mr. Richardson); but one 
of these hon. Gentlemen lived in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Lough Erne, 
and knew a great deal about it, and, 
as far as he (Mr. Biggar) could gather, 
that hon. Gentleman was unprepared to 
make the smallest defence of the present 
arrangement. He (Mr. Biggar) knew 
very well that recently a deputation 
of busy-bodies, representing the Town 
Commissioners and so on, went to the 
Treasury with the modest proposal to 
ask for a loan of £10,000, on the se- 
curity of property for which the Govern- 
ment had to pay £100 a-year at present, 
merely td keep itin working order. That 
was a sample of the deputations that went 


‘about on such matters. There was one 


thing that he never had done, and never 
would do, and that was to advocate the 
expenditure of public money where he 
thought it would be all thrownaway. He 
did not believe in an expenditure which 
would be unproductive. No doubt, it 
was desirable to have communication ; 
but what was communication worth when 
it could obtain no traffic except coals ? 
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Coals formed a very small item in the 
income of a Railway Company, and 
would hardly have an appreciable effect 
in raising or reducing the rates and fares 
which that Railway Company would re- 


‘ceive. But these people were all going 


in for spending public money. The hon. 
Member for King’s County had referred 
to the Ballinamore Canal. It had no 
traffic, because the Government in Ire- 
land had made such a blunder in con- 
structing the bridges that it was impos- 
sible for any boat to gounderthem. As 
Ballinamore was in County Leitrim, and 
Ballyconnel was in County Cavan, he 
(Mr. Biggar) might be supposed to have 
an interest in the expenditure of money 
there ; but he had not the conscience to 
support the expenditure proposed in 
this case. The Canal had on its line 
Lisburn, Lurgan, and Portadown—three 
of the best towns, outside Belfast, in the 
North of Ireland. But, in spite of that, 
the Canal could not pay its expenses; 
and he did not see any justification 
which entitled hon. Members to come to 
that House and advocate the expendi- 
ture of public money upon Canals which 
did not get any traffic, and could not 
pay their expenses. As soon as anyone 
was willing to take these Canals for a 
nominal sum, it would be quite right 
to part with them. As to the Lough 
Erne navigation, he did not live in the 
neighbourhood, and did not know the 
details ; but he had a fair idea that there 
was no amount of traffic to justify the 
expense proposed. It was a district 
which had no manufactures, and really 
he did not see what was to be done there 
atall. There was a little traffic in coal ; 
but after Portadown it would be a worse 
job than the Ulster Canal, because if 
a Canal did not pay where there was a 
large seaport at one end and three manu- 
facturing towns connected within 20 
miles, he did not see how it could be 
got to pay where there were no towns 
at all. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was opposed to unproductive expendi- 
ture, and he did not see any justification 
for a Member, of the Government, or for 
a private Irish Member to advocate a 
useless and wanton waste of public 
money, such as was proposed in this 
case. They were absolutely asked to 
give away £7,000 for a purpose which 
they knew was of no use. These Canals 
were part of a system running between 
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Lough Neah and the River Shannon, 
and the object was to establish commu- 
nication between Belfast at the one end 
and Limerick and the Shannon at the 
other. He went the other day to see the 
worth of the traffic in that direction. On 
Wednesday in the week before last 
he went from Athlone to Lough Erne, 
and in that 45 miles he saw one 
small boat going in one direction, and 
nothing at all in the other; and that 
* small boat contained a number of empty 
beer barrels, a few sacks of bobbins 
going to some mills, two or three coils 
- of iron wire, and half-a-dozen carboys 
of liquor. Was it not preposterous that 
the navigation for such traffic should be 
regarded as justifying such an enormous 
expenditure? In order to maintain the 
navigation on‘that level, 10,000 acres 
were flooded, and the damage done in 
a single week by floods would cost a 
great deal more than all these Canals 
would realize. The low-lying lands of 
Northern Tipperary were flooded by the 
Shannon, and the poor had their crops 
carried away. Only last winter he was 
afraid to say how many thousands of 
persons between Lough Erne and Athlone 
were obliged to leave their houses alto- 
gether. Much of the property was ruined, 
and the whole country was one vast 
sheet of water, because the River Shan- 
non was not allowed to do the proper 
duty of a river, which consisted in carry- 
ing certain waters off tothe sea, but the 
navigation level was kept up in the 
interests of these wretched Canals. Sir 
John MacNeil reported, in 1861, that 
the only plan he could suggest by which 
any return could be obtained at all was 
to take off the lock-gates and drain the 
Canal, converting the slopes into grass 
land that could be let for grazing, and 
the rest into tillage. On the Bally- 
connel Canal there was no traffic what- 
soever ; it never was navigable at all— 
never put into working order. It was 
alleged that the bridges were badly 
designed and badly made ; but nothing 
was done to improve them, or even to 
keep them in repair. When it was pro- 
| rete to support such a system by pub- 
ic money—he did not care whether in 
Ireland, England, or Scotland—such an 
expenditure should be put a stop to. 
One of the strongest Commissions ever 
appointed—every Member a competent 
man—had unanimously reported against 
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the Ulster Canal, Lieutenant General 


ir. Arthur O’ Connor 
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Dickens only dissenting from some part 
of the Report; and he (Mr. O’Connor) 
would ask the Government how long 
they proposed to go on with this expen- 
diture, and what they hoped to gain by 
voting this £7,000? They would cer- 
tainly not add to the market value of the 
Canal, for every single pound they spent 
now could be equally well spent by pri- 
vate adventurers, or private persons, if 
they chose to buy the property. The 
Government could not think of estab- 
lishing any internal navigation which 
would pay; and if the money were laid 
out at all, it should come out of the 
pockets of the private persons, whom 
the Government fancied were disposed 
to take the property off their hands. 
Mr. CALLAN said, he had some 
knowledge of the Ulster Canal. He was 
a Director of a Company which, for 10 
or 12 years, was obliged to pay the Go- 
vernment £1,000 a-year rent, and spent 
closefon £400 or £500 a-year in repairs ; 
and when the lease fortunately expired 
—for they had desired the Treasury for 
half-a-dozen years to accept the sur- 
render of their lease—they were obliged 
to put the Canal in proper order at an 
expense of £700 or £800. During the 
experience they had, working in connec- 
tion with the Dundalk Steam Packet 
Company, their receipts were absolutely 
ni/—they did not cover the expenses of 
the lock-keepers. He was on the Com- 
mittee of Investigation, and for five days 
in wet weather he trudged along the 
Canal from one end to the other; and 
he must say that a more hopeless under- 
taking to put into proper order, or to 
endeavour to get money back from, he 
never went over. He had always had a 
bigh respect for Sir John MacNeil’s capa- 
bilities as an engineer and his high ac- 
quirements, and Sir John never gave a 
sounder opinion than that which had 
just been read, that the only way to 
make the Canal pay would be drain it 
and sell it to the neighbouring proprie- 
tors ; then there would be some chance 
of making something out of it. He (Mr. 
Callan) did not know the Ballyconnel 
and Ballinamore Canal; but he did 
know something of Limerick, and any- 
one who knew anything of the River 
Shannon must be aware that there was 
not a week in autumn in the best year 
that passed that more injury was not 
done to the crops by the sudden flood- 
ings of the Shannon than could ever be 
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recovered in a century by the mainte- 
nance of the navigation of the Shannon. 
He therefore trusted the Committee 
would accept this Amendment, and thus 
impress on the Treasury the necessity 
of giving up the navigation of the 
Shannon, so far as it interfered with the 
proper drainage of the Suck and the 
other tributary rivers which flowed into 
the Shannon from King’sCounty, County 
Galway, and Rosscommon. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had heard many discussions in that 
House on these subjects; but this was 


- the first time he had ever heard such a 


discussion as the present. The naviga- 
tion of these Canals and Rivers in Ire- 
land was intended to form a water-way 
from Belfast and the North of Ireland 
to Limerick. The hon. Member for 
King’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
had spoken of the navigation of the 
Shannon; but that had nothing what- 
ever to do with this Canal, except in 
that way. The reason why this mag- 
nificent water- way—as it would be if the 
works were properly finished—had been 
of no use was that the Canals had never 
been finished. The Ulster Canal had 
had much money spent on it, but it 
was never made nayigable ; and, conse- 
quently, there was a hiatus between the 
navigation of one district and another. 
The Treasury had, within the last two 
years, after an enormous amount of 
abuse had been lavished upon them, 
spent a large sum of money in putting 
sluices into the weirs which used to 
cause the floods, and those sluices would 
prevent the floods for the future; and 
such floods as did occur used to take 
place upon lands that formerly were 
never cultivated at all. For years en- 
deavours had been made to get the 
Treasury to put sluices into the solid 
stone walls, so as to allow the surplus 
waters to run off and prevent the exten- 
sive floods; and now the works were 
near completion, he believed. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, they were 
practically finished now. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, it 
remained, then, to be seen whether the 
sluices would produce the good effect 
expected. As to the proposal to drain 
the Canals and let out the land for 
grazing, that was the most astonishing 
proposal he had ever heard in that 
House. He hoped that, far from aban- 
doning these works, the Government 
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would make up their minds to complete 
the navigation from one end of Iréland 
to the other throughout the magnificent 
rivers which Providence had endowed 
Ireland with. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked upon what terms 
the Canal was to be offered for sale, and 
what inducements had been given to 
make an offer for it? It was connected 
with another sheet of water by certain 
works, and he should certainly like to 
know on what terms it had been offered, 
and whether it had been offered as a 
growing concern, or simply as property 
to be cultivated—that was to say, that 
it was not to be used as a Canal again, 
but converted into land for the purpose 
of cultivating and growing crops? In 
regard to what his hon. Friend the 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
said, his hon. Friend seemed to forget 
that these demands he spoke of were 
made when there were no railways, and 
that as soon as railways were constructed 
the Canals became useless. There were 
no boats running upon them at all now, 
and the Canals themselves were of very 
little service to anybody. They were: 
simply a means of providing for the 
swamping of the surrounding district. 
Whatever value there might be, accord- 
ing to the statement of the hon. Member 
for Galway, in these Canals as regarded 
the means of transit, it was far more 
than counterbalanced by the annual 
injury occasioned by the flooding of the 
Canal. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he thought 
the time was particularly ill-chosen for 
proposing to sell these Canals, which 
might possibly be made ultimately a 
useful means of communication, when 
the House had had before it for some 
time the Report of the Committee on 
Railway Rates and Farés making special 
recommendations in regard to the Rail- 
ways and Canals of Ireland. He under- 
stood that the Report of that Committee 
was to be dealt with by legislation next 
Session; and he was of opinion that 
Members representing Irish constituen- 
cies would do much better to press upon 
the Government the importance of car- 
rying out the recommendations of that 
Committee, leaving the inland naviga- 
tion of Ireland, until next Session at all 
events, in its present condition, than to 
urge the Committee to effect an appa- 
rent economy at present which might 
destroy the hope for ever afterwards of 
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making a complete system of inland 
navigation. Apart from that considera- 
tion; of course hon. Members on this 
side of the Channel could have no in- 
_ terest in continuing any expenditure 
that was supposed to be unnecessary. 
In reference to what the Secretary to 
the Treasury said about offering these 
Canals for sale, he thought it was most 
desirable, if possible, to prevent any of 
the Canals from falling into the hands 
of the Railway Companies. Recommen- 
dations to that effect had been made by 
the Committee on Railway Rates and 
Fares, and by the Royal Commission 
which sat some time ago, and whose 
attention was specially directed to that 
_ question. He hoped, considering the 
nature of these recommendations, to re- 
ceive some assurance from the Govern- 
ment that, whatever was done in regard 
to selling these Canals, precautions 
would be taken to prevent the water 
communications in Ireland from falling 
into the hands of the Railway Com- 
panies. 

Str ANDREW LUSK said, he was 
much obliged to hon. Members for 
having told the Committee the truth 
about these matters. The Committee 
had been informed that there was no 
trade upon these Canals; and, in that 
case, what was the use of insisting upon 
the Government spending money upon 
them? They knew the reason why there 
was no trade. Railways were coming 
into operation, and, of course, they 
tended to throw Canals out, in the same 
manner as the introduction of steam dis- 
placed the old stage-coaches. Then, why 
insist upon the Government spending 
money upon Canals, and express asto- 
nishment because they felt it their duty 
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to tell the truth? If the matter went |-. 


to a division, he should certainly vote 
against the grant. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he knew 
something about this Canal question in 
the North of Ireland. The Royal Com- 
mission which inquired into the whole 
subject of the Canals reported last year. 
Their Report was to the effect that the 
Ulster Canal should be offered for sale, 
and should be no longer a charge upon 
the taxes of thecountry. It also recom- 
mended that the navigation of the Lower 
Bann should be abandoned as useless in 
the interests of trade and commerce. 
The taxpayers of the Three Kingdoms 
were paying £1,200 a-year for keeping 
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open the Ulster navigation, and the en- 
tire sum derived from the tolls amounted 
to some £60 or £70 a-year. In regard 
to the Lower Bann navigation, matters 
were still worse. The maintenance of 
the navigation cost £1,400 a-year, and 
it was paid by the taxpayers of a few 
baronies in Counties Derry and Antrim. 
But the unfortunate farmers of these 
counties, in addition to the expenditure 
they were called upon to bear, had their 
land submerged for three or four months 
every year, owing to the useless navi- 
gation works that were kept up. He 
was very much surprised that this Vote 
was proposed again. It was at the in- 
stigation of the Treasury that the Royal 
Commission was appointed; they had 
presented their Report; and he could 
not understand the proposal to vote this 
sum of money in keeping open the navi- 
gation, especially as it was destroying 
very valuable land, and sweeping away 
the crops in harvest time. He hoped the 
Treasury would consider again the pro- 
priety of imposing this large tax upon 
the country; and if the matter were 
carried to a division, he should vote 
against it. : 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was much 
astonished at the language used by the 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. 
Dickson). The hon. Member knew 
perfectly well that the Government in- 
tended to carry out the Report of the 
Commission, of which the hon. Gentle- 
man was a Member. They had not 
shown any backwardness whatever ; but 
they had put advertisements in the 
papers offering the Ulster Canal for 
sale. They did not shrink in the 
slightest degree from carrying out the 
Report of the Commission. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was glad 
to hear the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) 
manfully come forward to corrobo- 
rate what he (Mr. Biggar) believed 
to be the real facts of the case. So 
far as the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
were concerned, he would never suspect 
the hon. Gentleman of stating anything 
but what he believed really to be cor- 
rect. At the same time, he could not 
imagine how any man who knew any- 
thing of Ireland could say that these 
Canals in connection with the Shannon, 
even if in navigable order, would be of 
any value to the people of Limerick aud’ 
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the West of Ireland. At present the 
railroads carried all the traffic to the 
seaport towns in the West of Ireland. 
All.the butter, live stock, and so on, 
was unsuited altogether for Canal traffic, 
and probably it was only such articles 
as coals and other heavy materials that 
found their way upon the Canals. Cer- 
tainly the entire traffic was very small 
in amount altogether, So far as. the 
Ulster Canal was concerned, it was of 
no service whatever, except to a few 
linen factories, and some flax-spinning 
mills. It appeared, from the Report 
which he held in his hand, that for five 
years, ending March 1880, the total 
amount of tolls received from the Ulster 
Canal only averaged £55 per annum. 
Well, for the purpose of keeping the 
Canal open, the Committee was called 
upon to pay a sum of £1,200 a-year. 
He strongly objected to the waste of 
public money involved in this Vote. 
Before the railway was constructed an 
old gentleman was in possession of the 
Canal, and managed to make a good 
living out of it; but he got very old 
and died, and railways having been 
established the Canal had to be sup- 
ported by public money. Of course, 
before the railways were constructed 
there was some kind of traffio upon the 
Oanal; but now the cultivation of the 
slopes of the Canal was of far more im- 
portance than the Canal itself, and 
brought in an income of about £180 
a-year, while the Canal only produced 
£55 a-year, although for keeping it in 
order the Committee were asked to vote 
£1,200. He strongly protested against 
the Vote, and he thought that the Go- 
vernment ought to withdraw it. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 25; 
Noes 74: Majority 49.—(Div. List, 
No. 110.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he should like to ask for some in- 
formation from his hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury in relation to 
the expenditure upon Kingstown and 
other Harbours. He saw that the 
amount expended upon harbours was 
£9,361, of which £7,170 was expended 
on the pay of the staff. The amount of 
materials used by the workmen in con- 
nection with the staff was only £1,400, 
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which seemed considerably out of pro- 

rtion to the cost of the staff. itself. 
He found that the staff consisted of as 
many as 120 permanent officials, 42 of 
them being permanent labourers; but, 
nevertheless, there was a sum charged 
of £1,088 for labour hired by the job as 
well. He should like to know if there 
was any means of ascertaining what the 
earnings of these harbours were, be- 
cause the total extra receipts from all 
the harbours, including Donnaghadee, 
amounted to £2,300? The expenditure 
of £9,361 was the expenditure of the 
harbour staff of 102 persons, and in 
addition to the sum paid for hired labour 
amounted to £1,088, while the extra 
receipts only reached £2,300. He 
should be glad if the Seeretary to the 
Treasury could give the Committee any 
explanation of the necessity for this’ 
large amount of expenditure in these 
harbours, which, so far as he was aware, 
was considerably out of proportion to 
the commercial results of maintaining 
other harbours. He would suggest to 
his hon. Friend that it might be more 
convenient, in future, if the extra re- 
ceipts of each of these harbours was 
published as against the cost of the 
harbour, so as to show what each had 
really earned. 

GeveraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he thought that the whole of the 
Vote should undergo re-arrangement and 
careful supervision before it was again 
presented to the House. He strongly 
objected to the manner in which so many 
different things were lumped together in 
the Vote, so as to make it impossible for 
any Member to analyze the component 
parts of the Estimate. The current 
annual expenditure should be divided 
into that which provided for salaries, for 
repairs, and for new works. He hoped 
that the request which the hon. Baronet 
opposite had made, and which he (Sir 
George Balfour) repeated, would be at- 
tended to in future. 

Mr. MOLLOY pointed out that the 
Vote of £180,546 included a variety of 
items, such as the Erection, Repairs, 
and Maintenance of Public Buildings 
connected with the Private Secretary’s 
Department, the Chief Secretary’s Lodge 
and Gardens, the Under Secretary’s 
Lodge, and other items. By way of 
entering a protest against the Vote he 
would move that it be reduced by the 
sum of £16,000, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £164,546, be 

granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 

necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, for the Erection, 

Repairs, and Maintenance of the seyeral Public 

Buildings under the Department of the Com- 

missioners of Public Works in Ireland, and for 

the erection of Fishery Piers, and the Mainte- 
nance of certain Parks, Harbours, and Naviga- 
tions.”"—(Mr. Molloy.) 


Generat Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked what items the reduction repre- 
sented ? 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that in order to 
save trouble he had moved the reduction 
of the Vote by a specific sum—namely, 
£16,000. He had taken that course in 
order to save the Chairman the trouble 
of calculating what particular items the 
reduction would cover. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for King’s County (Mr. Molloy) had 
_ kindly explained that in moving the 
reduction of the Vote he did so as a 
matter of principle, and not for financial 
grounds. He understood the hon. Gen- 
tleman to object to the expenditure pro- 
posed in the Estimate upon the repairs 
of eertain Public Offices in Ireland. 
The hon. Member could not expect him 
to enter into that question at that mo- 
ment; but his attention having been 
called to the. financial aspect of the 
question, he was bound to say that{ the 
charge for maintaining Official Residences 
and State Departments did appear to be 
too excessive, and he would promise to 
make an inquiry into the matter, in 
order to see whether some more econo- 
mical system might not be introduced. 
The amount, certainly, did appear to 
trench upon the excessive. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite the Member for 
West Essex (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
had called his attention to the expendi- 
ture upon certain harbours in Ireland. 
He thought it would be a decided im- 
provement that the extra receipts on 
account of each harbour should be given. 
Thestaff at Kingstown Harbourappeared 
very large, and he would inquire into 
the matter. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked if the Secretary 
to the Treasury could give any informa- 
tion as to the items included in this Vote ? 
Of course, he did not wish the hon. Gen- 
tleman to tell the Committee exactly 
what each item was; but could he give 
an estimate or guess upon the matter? 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, he was afraid 
that any estimate would be fallacious; 
and it would be only deluding the Com- 
mittee and the hon. Member if he at- 
tempted to enter into details. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he was obliged to 
the hon. Gentleman for the explanation 
he had given in regard to the Vote. He 
was very anxious to reduce the expendi- 
ture, and he did not think that anything 
less than a total reduction would have 
any effect. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was glad that the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury had now got 
himself well under weigh in the work of 
his new Office, and had found time to 
investigate some of the charges in the 
Estimates for services in Ireland. He 
felt persuaded that if the hon. Gentle- 
man extended his investigations he would 
find a very considerable number of things 
connected with the Public Offices in Ire- 
land which might be similarly reduced. 
He would not push the inquiry in regard 
to the reduction which the hon. Gentleman 
proposed to make in the State and Official 
Residences in Ireland; but he would 
ask him, when he supplied information 
in regard to Kingstown Harbour, to fur- 
nish similar information in regard to the - 
other harbours—not only those men- 
tioned in this Vote, but also the harbours 
of England mentioned in the earlier 
Votes, such as Holyhead and other har- 
bours, in connection with which there 
were any Votes of public money. 

Mr. ARCHDALE remarked, that it 
was an extraordinary thing that hon. 
Members from Ireland, who complained 
that their country did not get sufficient 
grants from Parliament, should now 
oppose a Vote for spending money in 
Ireland. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
happened to know, having sat on the 
Committee which took into consideration 
the expenses of the Irish Official Depart- 
ments, the position in which this ques- 
tion stood. The Lord Lieutenant had 
to reside in Dublin Castle during a por- 
tion of the year, and he had also a house 
in the country, in which he resided for 
another part of the year. He knew very 
well what had been the practice for a 
long time past when the Lord Lieutenant 
changed his residence from one house to 
the other. The furniture was always 
removed from the one residence to the 
other; and what greater economy could 
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there be than the removal of the fur- 
niture in carts from one place to the 
other when a change of residence took 
place? He thought that afforded good 
evidence that the Vote for Furniture put 
down in the Estimates was not an exces- 
sive one; and he felt convinced that, if 
the matter were looked into, it would be 
found that if they desired to keep up an 
Imperial Establishment in Dublin at all, 


the Vote proposed to the Committee was 


not by any means excessive. He under- 
stood the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for King’s County (Mr. 
Molloy) to object to the keeping up of 
any Imperial Establishment in Ireland 
at all. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he objected to the 
retention of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
thought the Lord Lieutenant would be 
kept up, and the Imperial Establishments 
which now existed in Ireland would be 
retained, in spite of the opposition of 
hon. Members opposite. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he thought that hon. Members 
were justified in calling attention to the 
expenditure incurred in the removal of 
the furniture. He remembered, when he 
was at the Treasury, that an application 
was made to him to sanction the expen- 
diture of a sum of money in new furni- 
ture on the ground that the expense of 
removing it was a very costly operation, 
and justified additional expenditure in 
new furniture. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, he had 
no wish to prolong: the discussion ; but 
he objected to the lumping of sums for 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Secretary’s 
Lodge, the Harbours, State Apartments, 
Public Buildings, and Fishery Piers in 
one Vote. Allthese sums in the present 
instance were put together in the most 
unintelligible manner. 

Mr. COURTNEY remarked, that they 
were included in one Vote. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, no doubt, 
they were in one Vote; but it would be 
better for the public to know clearly and 
distinctly what they were spending; 
and, unless each item was given in de- 
tail, they would never be able to know 
where they were. He believed that for- 
merly these items were given in separate 
Votes. [Mr. Cournrnzy: No; never. ] 
He thought the Committee ought not to 
be called upon to discuss these separate 


questions in the same Yote without | 
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having fuller information than they now 
possessed. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the hon. Member 
for Fermanagh (Mr. Archdale) had com- 
mented upon the fact that Irish Members 
were opposing a Vote for spending money 
in Ireland. He (Mr. Biggar) strongly 
objected to the useless and senseless 
outlay of money in Ireland, and believed 
that such expenditure was calculated to 
do great mischief. He had often heard 
applications made for expenditure upon 
reproductive works, which he considered 
to be perfectly legitimate and desirable, 
and complaints were frequently made of 
the stinginess of the Government in not 
acceding to such applications. There 
was a great difference in being stingy 
in regard to things that were desir- 
able and in incurring expenditure for 
things that were unreasonable and un- 
called for. He thought they had had 
an illustration of that in the discussion 
which had just taken place upon the 
Canals. The hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) supported an un- 
necessary expenditure in that direction, 
although it was proved to demonstration 
that the Canals would never pay for the 
outlay incurred upon them. It was be- 
cause money was so spent in Ireland to 
gratify the cormorants who wished to 
limit the Public Expenditure, that Irish 
Members were told no money was avail- 
able when they asked for it for really 
useful and reproductive works, such as 
grants in aid of the Irish Fisheries. He, 
for one, never grudged the expenditure 
of money for reproductive purposes ; but 
it was a very different thing to throw it 
away upon useless expenditure. 


Service Estimates. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 9; 
Noes 59: Majority 50.— (Div. List, 
No. 111.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. BIGGAR said, he wished to put 


a question to the Postmaster General in 
reference to the new post office at Bel- 
fast. It was proposed to spend £3,000 
next year upon the new post office. He 
did not wish to criticize the proposal, 
but he asked for information in regard 
to it. Some time ago the right hon. 
Gentleman told them that the post office 
which at present existed was supposed 
to be very insufficient. He could quite 
imagine that, because since the office 
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was originally built the work of the 
post office had been very much in- 
creased. He was afraid the right hon. 
Gentleman was not aware that the post 
office and the Customs-house were in 
the same block of buildings, and stood 
in an open square, to which there was 
easy excess from all sides. Whether 
that was the best way of providing 
— buildings of this kind he did not 

now; but the present building was a 
long way from any other building, and 
there was, consequently, very little 
danger or risk from fire. He believed 
that the new post officé would not, from 
that point of view, be as favourably 
situated; but it would be, he believed, 
bounded, at least on one side, by other 
buildings, or immediately adjoining 
other buildings, with only a very narrow 
street between, and if a fire took place 
in that street the post office would be 
placed in very considerable danger. In 
addition, the present building had a 
wide open space around it, which was 
very convenient for those who had to 
pass to and fro, and for the reception 
and delivery of the mail bags. He did 
not know whether the front of the new 
building would be in a wide street or 
not, or what sort of provision would be 
made for the mail carts and the removal 
of the mails? He hoped the right hon. 
_Gentleman the Postmaster General would 
be able to give some information to the 
Committee. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he would gladly 
accede to the request of the hon. Mem- 
ber. The subject had been carefully 
looked into, and he need scarcely say 
that neither the Post Office nor the 
Treasury ever showed any undue in- 
clination to move a post office, unless 
such a course was shown to be abso- 
lutely necessary. It had been reported 
to the Government that the present post 
office at Belfast was insufficient for the 
remarkable growth of business in that, 
town. It had also been represented to 
the Government that the commercial 
centre of the town had shifted, and that, 
although the present site might have 
been ahiteianes some years ago, it was 
not so well suited to the commercial re- 
quirements of Belfast as the site of the 
new post office. It was further away 
from what was now regarded as the 
commercial centre of the town. Now 
the post office was to be erected in a 
new street which had lately been made 
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in Belfast. Pains had been taken to 
ascertain the wishes of the commercial 
community in Belfast. Although it was 
not possible to satisfy everyone, as far 
as he could judge the new office would 
afford far greater accommodation than 
the old office, and to the majority of the 
people of Belfast it would be far more 
convenient. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had said nothing in regard 
to the risk from fire. Would the new 
building stand in an open space, or 
would it adjoin other buildings ? 

Mr.FAWCETT replied, that that point 
had also been carefully considered, and 
he did not think there would be any risk 
from fire. He could nut say confidently 
whether the new building would be 
separated on all sides; but he knew 
that it was on some sides. That objec- 
tion had been carefully considered, and 
what they had in view was the com- 
parative advantages and disadvantages. 
After careful consideration of all the 
sites that were suggested, the Post Office 
authorities came to the conclusion that 
this was the most convenient situation 
that could be found, and, so far as they 
knew, there had been no complaint as to 
their decision. 

- Mr. KENNY said, he wished to put 
a question to the Postmaster General as 
to the post office at Ennis. He should 
feel glad if the right hon. Gentleman 
would institute an inquiry in regard to 
the adequacy of the accommodation 
afforded by the post office in that town, 
and either take steps to have a new post 
office constructed or the present one 
enlarged. He found in the present 
Vote that there were a number of post 
offices enlarged on account of the in- 
crease of business expected from the 
Parcels Post, and he was of opinion that 
the post office at Ennis ought to be in- 
cluded in the list. The present office 
was entirely inadequate for the amount 
of work required to be done there. He 
therefore wished to ask the Postmaster 
General whether any steps had been 
taken to enlarge the post office at 
Ennis; because, in the first place, there 
was not adequate accommodation for 
the work performed ; and, inthe second 
place, the increase of business, conse- 
quent upon the introduction of the Par- 
cels Post, would render it impossible for 
the people of Ennis to do their work 
there satisfactorily ? 
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Mr. FAWCETT said, the Government upon this point among those who were 
had had to enlarge a considerable num- , connected with the University. 
ber of post offices, in consequence of the | Mr. COURTNEY said, no Report had 
coming introduction of the Parcels Post. | been received from the Senate of the 
He did not know whether Ennis would University. Moreover, if any such Re- 
be enlarged or not; but he felt certain | port had been made, it would be sent to 
that if the post office in that town was the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
inadequate before, improvements would | tenant. 
now be carried out. He asked the hon.| Mr. KENNY reminded the hon. Gen- 
Member to put the question again, and | tleman that this was a question of 
in the meantime he would make inquiry | building. 
into the matter. Mr. COURTNEY said, if the Univer- 
Mr. KENNY said he would put a/| sity had made a special Report it would 
further question to the right hon. Gen-| be given, but at present he had not 
tleman upon the subject in the course of | seen one. 
a few days. Mr. DILLWYN said, this was a new 
Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Secretary to | item of expenditure, and he should like 
the Treasury for some information in | to know if the Vote included the whole 
regard to an item of £690 forthe Main- | of the work ? 
tenance and Repairs of the Royal Hos-| Mr. COURTNEY said,‘the whole ex- 
pital at Kilmainham. A sum of £245 | penditure contemplated appeared on the 
was asked for last year for new buildings | Paper; but the Vote, as there shown, 
and alterations in connection with that | did not include the whole. 
hospital. Could the hon. Gentleman 
inform the Oommittee whether any a ee 
Report had been received on the sub-| (3.) £10,000, Science and Art Build- 
ject, and whether such Report recom- | ings, Dublin. 
mended the discontinuance or abandon- 
ment of that hospital? Would the (4.) £9,253, to complete the sum for 
House be afforded an opportunity of | Lighthouses Abroad. 
seeing the Report ? Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
Mr. COURTNEY said, that was a/} subject of these Lighthouses abroad was 
subject which would not come before| one which he had brought before the 
him, but before the Chief Secretary | House last year, and he should like to 
for Ireland. The only question which | ask the Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
would come before him would be one| sury whether it was proposed to allow 
that involved any alterations before they | the balance of Cape Race Light dues, 
were made. &c., to accumulate at the rate at which 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked if| they were now accumulating? He 
it was intended at an early date to| found that on the Ist of April, 1880, 
apply Kilmainham Hospital building to | there was a balance in hand of £2,936, 
any other purpose, or whether it was | and at the end of the year that balance 
intended to close Kilmainham Hospital | was increased to £5,415. In regard to 


as at present used ? the Little Bass Light, the balance in 
Mr. COURTNEY said, that he was| hand on the Ist of April, 1880, was 
not aware. £11,500, and it was increased by the 


Fem ; end of the year to no less a sum than 
Original Question put, and agreed to. £15,266, so that there was in the hands 
cee of Her Majesty’s Paymaster General, 

(2.) £21,000, Royal University, Ire- | and other peo bos a connection with 
land, Buildings. the Customs in London and elsewhere, 

Mr. KENNY wished to ask the Secre- | a sum of £20,681 in connection with 
tary to the Treasury, in regard to this | these Lights, while there were loans out- 
Vote, whether the Report of the Inspec- | standing, for which these dues were 
tors of the Senate of the Royal Univer-.| liable to be appropriated, and in regard 
sity of Dublin had yet been printed|to which certain payments were an- 
and circulated, and whether it contained | nually made. For instance, he found 
any statement as to the utter inadequacy | an item of £3,400 for the repayment of 
of the present buildings? A consider-| interest consequent upon a loan. He 
able amount of interest had been excited | failed to see the advantage of allowing 
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these balances to go on increasing year 
after year, at a time when a consider- 
able sum of money was being. paid 
away for interest. He thought it would 
be better to keep smaller balances, and 
to diminish their outstanding liabili- 
ties. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that his at- 
tention had not been drawn to the ex- 
— on Cape Race and other Light- 

ouses; but he apprehended the time 
had not yet come for paying off the 
debt. He would, however, make an 
inquiry into the matter. 

Mr. WARTON wished to put a ques- 
tion as to another item contained in the 
Vote. He saw that a sum of £252 was 
asked for, for good conduct pay. He 
wanted to know whether the item was 
really on account of pay or not, or whether 
it formed of the wages of the persons 
employed? It was quite evident that 
the sum was given in equal proportions 
to the whole of the Hospital assistants, 
because he found that the same Vote 
last year amounted to £276, as against 
£252 asked for this year for 22 assist- 
ants, which would be £12each. If this 
good conduct pay really formed part of 
the pay of the assistants, it ought to be 
clearly stated what their wages really 
were, and it should not be inserted in 
the Vote as good conduct pay. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that good 
conduct pay was not strictly involved in 
the contract for wages, but was earned 
by those whose conduct had been good. 
As a matter of fact, all those men had 
behaved so well that last year they all of 
them received good conduct pay. 

Mr. SALT asked why the sum voted 
for an Inspector with ordinary rations 
last year was only £450, and-this year 
was £800? 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, the increase in 
this Vote arose from a re-casting of the 
staff at Nassau, and which would not 
likely occur again in future years. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £22,323, to complete the sum for 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
there was one item included in this Vote 
which he should like the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works to explain. He referred to the 
‘increase of £1,856 for the Maintenance 
of.Consular Buildings at Bangkok. Last 


year the sum asked for was £400, and 
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this year it had been increased to £2,250, 
An increase amounting to something 
like 500 per cent, for the mere mainte. 
nance and repairs of a building, struck 
him, at first sight, as rather extraor- 
dinary. In regard to the other items, 
there were heavy charges in connection 
with last year’s Estimates for China and 
Japan, and he found them repeated this 
year. In regard to the first item, there 
appeared to be an increase of £4,600, 
and in the second an increase of £1,100, 
Then, in regard to Constantinople, the 
Vote was much the same as that of last 
year; and so also with regard to Berlin 
and St. Petersburgh, the sums they 
were called upon to pay was almost the 
same as last year. But would the right 
hon. Gentleman say what Report was 
to be obtained from the Travelling In- 
spector of whom they heard for the first 
time last year? He could very well 
imagine that an officer of that kind 
would have to travel long distances in 
order to inspect particular works; but 
when the subject was mentioned last 
year, they were told that his services 
would be of great value in keeping 
down unnecessary expenditure in con- 
nection with these buildings. In regard 
to the works at Constantinople, China, 
and Japan, there appeared to have been 
no perceptable diminution of charge; 
and he thought it was desirable to have 
some assurance from the right hon. 
Gentleman that there was a likelihood 
of effecting some diminution in future 
years. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
stated that in reference to the Vote for — 
Bangkok, the increase had been rendered 
necessary by the construction of new 
buildings. Money had been advanced 
to provide the Consul there with a 
proper building. In reference to the 
Travelling Inspector, he could only say 
it was not a new appointment. It had 
been in existence not for one but for 
several years, and the Travelling In- 
spector had very heavy work to do. 
Wherever a demand was made for ex- 
penditure, he was sent out to inspect 
the buildings, and ascertain what was 
really necessary; and, as a matter of 
fact, his appointment, and the services 
he had rendered, had led already to a 
great saving of expenditure. In point 
of fact, he believed that the country 
had been saved many thousands of 
pounds by the employment of this officer. 
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Sm ANDREW LUSK said, he de- 
sired to call attention to one very small 
item included in this Vote. Of course, 
no Member of the Committee would care 
about the money actually involved ; but 
he thought the matter required a little 
explanation on the part of the Govern- 
ment. What he referred to was a 
charge of £30 for the repair of the 
walls of cemeteries in the Crimea. He 
did not know how this had been brought 
about. They certainly had heard from 
the public newspapers that the graves 
of the men who had died in the Crimea 
were in such a state of ruin that public 
subscriptions were asked for in order to 
keep them in repair. He, therefore, 
thought it was paltry on the part of 
the British Government not to give 
more than £30 to keep these ceme- 
teries in order. Surely the Government 
could afford more than that. He be- 
lieved that these graves were in a most 
deplorable state, and a sum had been 
mentioned the other day as a proper 
estimate of the expense of repairing 
them. Notwithstanding that, all the 
Government proposed to pay was the 
small amount of £30. He thought the 
Government ought to inquire a little 
more fully into the matter, and be pre- 
pared to take upon themselves a larger 
share of the expense. __ 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, this 
matter had been under the consideration 
of the Government lately. No doubt, 
the cemeteries in the Crimea were in 
very bad order. There was a consider- 
able number of them, and it was ex- 
tremely difficult to guard and watch 
them properly.. The Government, how- 
ever, had offered to contribute in a 
larger proportion, provided that a cer- 
tain sum of money should be raised by 
subscription in the first place. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was sorry 
to hear his hon. Friend the Member for 
Finsbury (Sir Andrew Lusk) urging the 
Government to spend the public money. 
They had always been accustomed in 
that House to hear his hon. Friend re- 
commend a reduction rather than an 
increase of Expenditure. He (Mr. Dill- 
wyn) wished to have some explanation 
with regard to the discrepancies in the 
sum paid for different Embassy Houses. 
Was it a fact that one Embassy House 
was so much more splendid than another 
that it was necessary to pay much higher 
rent for it? He saw that the rent for 
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the Embassy House at Berlin was 
£3,000. He presumed that the Em- 
bassy House at St. Petersburgh was 
not a splendid building, because he saw 
there was only £1,670 a-year paid for 
it. . There seemed to be an enormous 
difference between the two items, and 
he wanted an explanation of what it 
was that caused the discrepancy. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE stated that 
the house at Berlin was held under a 
lease entered into some years ago; but 
the time had nearly arrived when the 
lease would come to an end. No doubt, 
the rent was very high; but property © 
there was exceptionally valuable. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass II.—Sataries AND EXPENSES oF 
Civiz DepaRTMENTS. 

(6.) £37,485, to complete the sum for 
House of Lords Offices. ; 

(7.) £45,057, to complete the sum for 
House of Commons Offices. 

(8.) £49,017, to complete the sum for 
Treasury. 

(9.) £77,904, to complete the sum for 
Home Office. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


(10.) £57,263, to complete the sum 
for Foreign Office. 

(11.) £34,379, to complete the sum 
for Colonial Office. 

(12.) £26,513, to complete the sum 
for Privy Council Office. 

(13.) £100,233, to complete the sum 
for Board of Trade. 

(14.) £30,434, to complete the sum 
for Charity Commission. 

(15.) £25,347, to complete the sum 
for Civil Service Commission. 

(16.) £48,220, to complete the sum 
for Exchequer and Audit Department. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


(17.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £7,019, . be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
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the 3lst day of March 1884, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Registry of Friendly So- 
cieties.’ 

Dr. CAMERON said, he had to move 
a reduction of this Vote. He desired 
to call the attention of the Committee, 
while this Vote was under consideration, 
to a very great scandal in connection 
with the Scottish Legal Friendly So- 
ciety, which numbered over 400,000 
members, 100,000 of whom were in his 
own constituency. The nature of that 
scandal would be best explained by 
quoting the answer given to a Question 
of his to the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate a short time ago upon 
the subject. The reply of that right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was to this 
effect— 


“Some time ago a criminal charge of false- 
hood, fraud, and wilful imposition was preferred 
against certain of the office-bearers of the Scot- 
tish Legal Life Assurance Society in Glasgow. 
I caused a very careful investigation to be made. 
It appears that at a general meeting held in 
June, 1881, the salaries of the Secretary and of 
the Treasurer were raised from £250 to £500 
each, that of the President was raised from £100 
to £250, and that of each member of Committee 
from £25 to £125. The charge against the 
accused office-bearers was that this very large 
and sudden augmentation of their salaries had 
been corruptly obtained by means of fictitious 
votes. Admission to the general meetings is 
obtained by presentation of the contribution 
books of the members; and it was alleged, and 
I believe there is ample evidence to prove, that 
fabricated contribution books were used for 
gaining admission by persons who were not 
members of the Society at all. Unfortunately, 
it is not possible to ascertain how many fictitious 


voters were so admitted, nor how far the reso-. 


lutions to increase the salaries were carried by 
their votes. This circumstance, as lawyers 
know, raises a great difficulty in the way of 
preferring a relevant criminal charge. In the 
second place, whatever ground of suspicion there 
may be, it does not appear, from the evidence 
at our command, that the fabrication or the use 
of the fictitious books can be brought home to 
the office-bearers accused. It is only too ap- 
parent that there has been gross and culpable 
mismanagement in this Society, to the great 
injury of its members, who belong to the work- 
ing classes; and I do not hesitate to say that I 
should be glad if I saw my way to the discovery 
and punishment of the guilty parties by the 
Criminal Law. But, after consultation with my 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
for Scotland, I have come to the conclusion that 
there is not sufficient evidence, at least for the 
present, to sustain a criminal prosecution.” 


He (Dr. Cameron) had only to add to 
that statement of the Lord Advocate, that 
what rendered the practices referred to 
worse was that, in order to obtain an 
increase of salaries fur the office-bearers 
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of the Society, the benefits to the mem- 
bers had been largely reduced. Now, 
the Lord Advocate said that it was 
impossible at present to bring home 
these charges on evidence; but an in- 
dependent Investigator had been ap. 
pointed, and that gentleman distinotly 
said that the Secretary of the Society 
had been concerned in the issuing of 
these fraudulent books. He had no 
doubt that in making that statement the 
gentleman in question went upon moral 
evidence; whereas the Lord Advocate 
founded his opinion upon a legal view 
of the case. A number of members of 
the Society presented a memorial to the 
Registrar asking him to hold a special 
meeting for the purpose of considering 
the advisability of getting rid of the 
fraudulent Board of Directors. That 
gentleman appointed and held a special 
meeting; but, instead of considering this 
subject, he appointed another for dis- 
cussion —namely, that of the general 
government of the Society. The mem- 
bers of the Society did not understand 
the bearing of the latter point upon their 
case ; and although they were disposed 
to vote for the expulsion of the officers, 
they could not lose their day’s work in 
coming from a distance to vote upon a 
matter the relation of which to the ques- 
tion before them they did not understand. 
The independent members of the Society 
had fought at a very great disadvantage, 
because it was admitted that money had 
been spent in treating and paying the 
expenses of those who voted at the 
meeting. It was admi‘ted that there 
existed a common fund for the purpose 
of debauching those persons. Under 
the circumstances, he thought it was the 
duty of the Registrar to lean towards 
the cause of honesty, and do what he 
could to rescue the Society from the 
clutches of its officers. But he did not 
do so. The first resolution for raising 
the salaries of the Directors, in the ille- 
gal manner described by the Lord Ad- 
vocate, appeared to have been informally 
passed. That was the allegation.. There 
appeared to be no doubt that a strong 
representation was made to the Regis- 
trar as to the irregularity and illegality 
of the resolution. It was passed with- 
out notice; and although the Secretary 
had made a statutory declaration that it 
was passed in a regular manner, he 
afterwards contradicted himself. There 
were, at all events, grave reasons for 
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doubting that the first resolution was 
regularly passed. Reports of its ille- 
gality and irregularity were made to the 
Registrar, but he paid no attention to 
them. Representations were made to 
him from the most respectable and in- 
fluential quarters,asking him to takesuch 
steps as would enable the independent 
members of the Society to come forward 
and give a voice to their grievances. He 
was pressed to fix the hour of meeting 
at 4 instead of 2 o’clock; and he was 
also pressed to lay before the meeting 
as the subject of discussion the dismissal 
of the Board of Directors, instead of 
the question of the future government 
of the Society. Whatever difficulty 
there might have been with regard to 
obtaining a room sufficiently large in 
which to hold a meeting of a Society 
numbering 400,000 members, there 
was certainly nothing to prevent him 
laying before the meeting the question 
of the appointment of an independent 
Committee to take such steps as would 
enable the Society to vote upon the 
question of the dismissal of the mana- 
gers. That would have been an easy 
matter, and the subject would have been 
sufficiently intelligible to engage the at- 
tention of all the members of the So- 
ciety. But, as he had already pointed 
out, the Registrar brought forward an- 
other question for consideration, and the 
result was that all disoussion on the 
fraudulent conduct of the Directors was 
prevented, and a Committee, composed 
of the nominees of the Directors, was 
appointed to carry out and elaborate the 
details of the scheme of administration. 
The effect of this was to place the 
whole management of the Society in the 
hands of the Board, who would work 
out the details of the plan, and give 
legal and formal sanction to everything 
that had been done. If there was any 
question as to the legality of the in- 
crease of the salaries of the Directors, 
they would legalize that increase ; they 
would also legalize the increased ‘dura- 
tion of office which the Directors had 
voted themselves. The effect of the 
procedure of the Registrar had thus so 
far been to debar the members of the 
Society from a remedy in the Court of 
Session, which they might otherwise have 
had. In a letter which the Registrar 
sent to the Chairman of the special meet- 
ing in Edinburgh, he spoke about dis- 
putes between the ‘‘ins” and the “‘outs;”’ 
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but he appeared to have forgotten that, 
as the Lord Advocate had stated the 
other day, these ‘‘ins ”’ were a parcel of 
men against whom he would have been 
glad to institute criminal proceedings, if 
possible. The “ outs,’’ in this case, were 
simply those who protested against an 
act of the Board of Directors which had 
so flagrantly mismanaged the funds of 
the Society. He maintained that if the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies could 
afford no protection against dishonest 
practices in such a case as this, the Com- 
mittee would do well to save the money 
they were asked to vote for the salary of 
that gentleman. Hehadnodoubt thatthe 
Registrar had work to do in connection 
with other Societies ; but, so far as this 
Society was concerned, it appeared that 
his interference had been hurtful rather 
than beneficial. On two distinct occa- 
sions, without any straining of the law, 
and by simply recognizing the principles 
of common honesty, his intervention 
might have been of great practical bene- 
fit to the members of the Society; but 
he had not even taken the trouble to 
look into the matter; and he (Dr. 
Cameron) felt it his duty to raise the 
question of his conduct by moving the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£300. He thought the office of Re- 
gistrar would appear to the Committee 
to be perfectly useless, unless some good 
could be done in cases like this. If the 
powers of the Registrar were deficient, 
he thought the Committee were entitled 
to some declaration from Her Majesty’s 
Government on that point; and, in his 
opinion, the discovery that they were 
deficient should be speedily followed by 
legislation which would put an end to 
scandals like this, which had no equal 
since the passing by the late Govern- 
ment of the Friendly Societies Act. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not: exceeding £6,719, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
neeessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1884, for the Salaries . 
and Expenses of the Registry of Friendly So- 
cieties.”—(Dr. Cameron.) 


Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.rovr) said, his hon. Friend had taken 
the best means of calling attention to a 
matter, which, no doubt, had been the 
subject of a great deal of observation in 
Scotland, and which affected the consti- 
tution and administration of a Society in 
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which the funds of very large numbers 
of the working classes were invested. 
He could not, on that occasion, go into 
the merits of the question now raised. 
He had previously given an answer to a 
Question on this subject put to him by 
his hon. Friend, and he had nothing to 
add to that answer, in so far as the sub- 
ject of it came under his official notice. 
But his hon. Friend had dwelt now. with 
the conduct of the Registrar. He under- 
stood that with regard to this matter 
there were two complaints made against 
that gentleman, the first being that he 
had not taken steps to determine whe- 
ther the original resolution under which 
the increase of the Directors’ salaries 
took place was irregular and ought to 
have been set aside. He was not ina 
position to say what were the grounds 
of evidence which the Registrar had 
before him on that matter. His hon. 
Friend stated that a declaration had 
been placed before the Registrar, to the 
effect that the meeting had been duly 
called and that the resolutions were 
regular. All he could say upon that 

int was that he had no doubt that the 

egistrar proceeded upon statements 
which he believed to be accurate. As 
regarded the hour of meeting, he hap- 
pened to know that this was a point 
very difficult to determine. The great 
roblem was to fix an hour at which a 
arge number of working men from dif- 
ferent parts.of the country would have 
been able to attend. He thought it was 
originally proposed for 2 o’clock, but 
that a representation was made that if 
the meeting were held at that hour, 
many members of the Society coming 
trom a distance would be obliged to give 
up a day’s pay in order to attend it. 
There might have been a difference of 


opinion on that point, and he had no. 


doubt that the Registrar had exercised 
his judgment, on the information before 
him, in the best way hecould. The last 
int which his hon. Friend referred to, 

e understood to be this. He said that 
the Registrar should have settled the 
business of the meeting which he sum- 
moned in such a way that the question of 
the dismissal from office of the Directors 
might have been discussed before the 
meeting proceeded to considerthe scheme 
of future management. Now, that was 
certainly a matter on which a difference 
of opinion might have prevailed. There 
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said in favour of the view that, beforo 
the changes suggested were discussed, 
the purity or the reverse of the action 
of the Board should have been con- 
sidered. He did not, however, wish to 
put on the Committee any view of his 
own upon that subject which was not 
material. The Registrar, he had no 
doubt, considered all the information he 
had before him, and arrived at the con- 
clusion that, on the whole, it was better 
to consider the scheme of delegation. 
He did not suppose his hon. Friend de- 
sired anything more than to call tho at- 
tention of the Committee and the coun- 
try to the proceedings of the Society in 
question, in which so many of the hum- 
bler classes were interested. With re- 
gard to the Registrar, he had no doubt 
that he had acted in this matter to the 
best of his judgment, and that no blame 
attached to him. For his own part, he 
felt quite sure that any representation 
laid before the Registrar would receive 
from him full and fair consideration, 
although it might be that he would take 
a different view of the matter from that 
held by those who laid such representa- 
tion before him. 

Mr. DICK PEDDIE said, that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow had 
done good service in bringing the affair 
of the Society before the Committee. 
The transactions in connection with it 
had excited much feeling amongst the 
thousands of members of the Society in 
Scotland, and the narrative that his hon. 
Friend had given of these proceedings 
would show the Commitiee what good 
ground there was for the indignation 
which had been strongly and widely 
expressed against the Directors. The 
Lord Advocate had very distinctly stated 
his opinion of the action of the Directors ; 
and he had, the other day, in answering a 
Question put to him by his hon. Friend, 
expressed his regret that he was not in 
a position to take criminal proceedings 
against them. While he (Mr. Dick 
Peddie) felt as strongly as his hon. 
Friend the injury which had been done 
to the Society, he was not prepared 
to think it was necessary to adopt the 
cause his hon. Friend proposed, that, 
namely, of reducing the salary of the 
Registrar. The Registrar had arrived 
at a conclusion, on the representations 

ut before him, which they might per- 

aps think was not a wise one; but 


was no doubt that a good deal might be | still he had arrived at it after full con- 
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sideration, and with an earnest desire 
to do what was right in the matter. 
He was inclined to think that as the 
adoption of the Motion of his hon. 
Friend, while it would involve condem- 
nation of the action of the Registiar, 
would do no good to the persons who 
had been aggrieved by the conduct of 
the Directors, nor reach these Directors 
themselves ; the Committee should be 
contented with the publicity which had 
been given to the whole transactions in 
connection with the Society by this dis- 
cussion. He had no doubt that much 
good would result from it, not only by 
guarding the interest of this Society in 
the future, but by preventing similar 
scandals from arising in the case of 
kindred Societies. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK said, he re- 
gretted to hear the course that had been 
taken by the Registrar of Friendly So- 
cieties, because he had looked for a 
better result from the Act which ap- 
pointed that gentleman to his office. 
The Lord Advocate had not felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to go into the merits 
of the case; but there could be no doubt 
that the statement of the hon. Member 
for Glasgow had disclosed a very gross 
piece of mismanagement. He thought 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate ought to have gone more fully into 
the question, because no good could pos- 
sibly result from smothering up transac- 
tions of thiskind. After the statement of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
although he did not wish to blame the 
Registrar legally for the course he had 
followed in this matter, he thought he 
might be permitted to say that he was 
open to the charge of stupidity. The only 
remedy that was open to hon. Members 
who objected to the action of the Regis- 
trar was to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum included in the Estimate 
for his salary, in which case it would rest 
with those hon. Gentlemen who took an 
opposite view of the matter to justify 
the proceeding. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he agreed with 
the hon. Baronet who had just addressed 
the Committee. He thought gentlemen 
who were appointed to offices of this 
kind at large salaries should perform 
some duties for the monies which they 
received. Upon the statement that had 
been made, he considered that there was 
prima facie evidence of fraud; and that, 
when the matter was brought before 
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the Registrar, he should have taken it 
out of the hands of the Directors pend- 
ing investigation. But what had he 
done? He had given every liberty to 
re-constitute another body who would, in 
point of fact, legalize the misconduct of 
the Directors. Now, it seemed to him 
that, unless the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies had a great deal more power 
than he appeared to have by what had 
transpired in this case, it would be much 
better to have no Registrar at all. The 
Registrar was supposed to scrutinize 
and detect the fraud of Directors; and 
the unfortunate people who put their 
weekly earnings into these Societies or 
Clubs imagined that, because his certifi- 
cate was required to legalize them, every- 
thing must be carried on in a straight- 
forward and honest manner. But, in 
this case, the Registrar having allowed 
them to double their salaries, then gave 
the Directors the liberty of holding a 
public meeting, which was pear carn | in 
an irregular manner, and which enabled 
them to get out of the difficulty they 
had placed themselves in. For his own 
part, he considered it a question whether 
the Registrar was entitled to any salary 
at all. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie) said all that it was 
necessary to do had been done by bring- 
ing this subject before the Committee ; 
but he ventured to take an entirely 
different view of that matter. The state- 
ment of the hon. Member who moved 
the reduction of the Vote had disclosed 
transactions fraudulent in the highest 
degree ; and that, he submitted, was not 
a question that could be disposed of by 
a 10 minutes’ conversation in Committee. 
The effect of the conduct of the Regis- 
trar was that these Directors had given 
themselves a fresh lease of power; and 
his only wish was that they might so 
far abuse their position as to place them- 
selves hereafter in the hands of the 
Procurator Fiscal. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE remarked, that 
some good might be done if it were pos- 
sible to bring the Directors there, and 
cut down their salaries. That would be 
an efficacious measure ; but to cut down 
the salary of the Registrar would have 
no such effect. 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he did not think it neces- 
sary to go into any greater detail on 
this subject; but he might remark that 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
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appeared to have misunderstood the 
manner in which this increase of salaries 
was made. It was made at a meeting of 
the Society. The charge was that that 
meeting was substantially packed, and 
that the Directors had made use of 
ersons who were not members of the 
ociety for that purpose. But the case 
did not seem sufficiently clear to take 
criminal proceedings upon it. He should 
be sorry if anything he had said on this 
subject was supposed to reflect upon the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, who, he 
was perfectly satisfied, had acted in the 
matter to the best of his judgment. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that the griev- 
ance complained of amounted to a great 
public scandal. If he were to carry his 
Amendment, he did not suppose it would 
haveall the effect hedesired; butit would, 
at least, do this—it would elicit from 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies, who 
was thoroughly conversant with the sys- 
tem, some practical suggestions by which 
the gross frauds and malpractices which 
had taken place in this Society might be 
put anend to. There could be no doubt 
that bogus books had been issued ; in- 
deed, it had been stated, as proved by 
the independent Inspector to whom he 
had referred, that. their issue had been 
clearly brought home to the Secretary. 
The Inspector had reported that it was 
admittedly the universal practice before 
elections for election committees to meet 
at public-houses, and be there treated 
at the expense of the candidates; and 
there was good reason to suspect that 
the expenses had been defrayed out of 
the funds of the Society, and that rail- 
way tickets had been paid for in the 
same way. He did not know what the 
Registrar’s intention might have been 
in connection with these matters. Pro- 
bably he had not taken the trouble to 
look into the merits of the case, and 
had treated it as a fight between the 
“ins” and “‘ outs.” The Registrar had 
made a proposal fair enough in itself, 
but one he would not have made if, as 
he (Dr. Cameron) said, he had taken 
the trouble to inquire into the merits of 
the case. Whatever might be the opi- 
nion of the Lord Advocate on the sub- 
ject, the members of the Society who 
were interested considered that the Regis- 
trar had acted in a manner distinctly 
adverse to their interests. Under the 
circumstances, it was his (Dr. Cameron’s) 
duty to emphasize what he had said by 
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taking a division. He did so, not be- 
cause he attributed any corrupt motives 
or practices to the Registrar, but because 
he believed that had he taken the trouble 
to look into the matter he would have 
seen that it was something more than a 
mere fight between ‘“‘ ins” and ‘‘ outs; ” 
that it was a case of fraud; and that it 
was his duty to assist those who were 
struggling for reforms to put an end to 
the fraud. 

Mr. BURT said, there was a very 
strong feeling amongst the working men 
of Scotland on this subject, and he had 
received a great many letters about it. 
He was glad the hon. Member for Glas- 

ow had brought the subject before the 
Jommittee; but, at the same time, he 
should have preferred dealing with it 
in some other way than moving a re- 
duction of the salary of the Registrar 
General. That gentleman was a very 
capable public servant, and performed 
the duties of his office very efficiently. 
However, by way of expressing his ap- 
proval of the action of his hon. Friend, 
and of showing full confidence in his 
judgment, and because this was the only 
practical way of dealing with the ques- 
tion, he certainly should feel bound to 
vote with his hon. Friend if he went to 
a division. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had listened 
to the explanation of the Lord Advocate, 
and perfectly agreed with him in one 
thing—namely, that the question as to 
whether the meeting ought to have been 
held in Edinburgh was one upon which 
there was some difference of opinion. 
He did not find fault with the action of 
the Registrar General in this matter. 
It was he, however, who should have 
taken the trouble to see that a bond fide 
constituency was collected together at 
the meeting. The gentleman who in- 
vestigated the case was warned that the 
custom had been to get at the meetings 
large numbers of persons who were not 
qualified and had no right to be there. 
Some trouble and expense might well 
have been incurred to secure a careful 
examination of the people who came to 
the meeting. He (Mr. Biggar) had seen 
a report of the meeting in Zhe Scotsman, 
and it had seemed to him to be a regular 
bear-garden, undeserving the name of a 
deliberative assembly. If the allega- 
tion of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
could be proved—namely, that it was 
the regular custom for the Secretary to 
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supply bogus books at meetings of the 
Association, it would only be right for 
the Public Prosecutor to ask the opinion 
of the jury on the question. If the 
Secretary, in a case in which his own 
salary was involved, had acted as he 
was supposed to have done a more 
gross case of fraud could not be well 
imagined. 
Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 29; 
Noes 57: Majority 28.—(Div. List, 
No. 112.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he saw there was 
acharge made for Friendly Societies in 
Ireland. Well, he sometimes saw in the 
newspapers reports of legal proceedings 
taken against local agents of Friendly 
Societies in cases where those Societies 
were not registered. The defendants 
set up, as a defence, the plea that the 
Societies were not registered, and that 
defence was found to be exceedingly 
good. Would the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasuty tell the Com- 
mittee whether or not it was the case 
that, unless a Friendly Society was regis- 
tered, no money could be recovered from 
the parties who received the payments 
from the persons who insured when ap- 
plication for allowance was made in the 
case of either death or sickness? If that 
was the case, it appeared to him that 
instead of the law being as it was it 
should be reversed, and more severe 
punishments should be inflicted on the 
agents of non-registered Societies for 
non-payment than, under similar circum- 
stances, would be inflicted on the agents 
of duly registered Societies. There ought 
to be, at least, some supervision exercised 
by the Registrar to give safety to the 
parties insuring; for, as things stood 
at present, it seemed to be much safer 
for a Society not to register, for then 
it was not liable to any legal proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. EARP said, that before the Vote 
was taken, he should like to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if he ‘could 
inform the Committee what progress had 
been made with the examination of the 
Quinguennial Returns of the Friendly 
Societies? Members of these Societies 
were anxious for information as to when 
the regults of the examinations would be 
made known. 
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Mr. COURTNEY was understood to 
say that he quite believed the last-named 
subject was of the greatest importance 
to members of these Societies; but he 
was, unfortunately, not at present in a 
position to state when the work would 
be completed, as it was of a most 
voluminous character. All the Returns 
of sickness and death for the past five 
years had to be re-arranged and classi- 
fied according to the occupations of the 
different members of the Society, and 
then had to be cast again as to the 
different forms of sickness and death, 
which obviously involved a great amount 
of work. The work was being pushed 
on as quickly as possible; but it would 
be some time before the results were 
ready to be made public. As to the sub- 
ject raised by the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar), it was one of vital import- 
ance. Primarily, it was not necessary 
for the Societies to register; and the 
desire of the State with regard to them 
had been resisted not only by managers 
of Societies, but by others, who thought 
these bodies were best left alone. The 
protection of registration was held out 
as a sort of boon, in order to get 
Societies registered. If persons con- 
nected with an unregistered Society were 
proved to be handed together for the 
purpose of obtaining money under 
false pretences, they would be open to 
a formidable indictment under the Cri- 
minal Law. 


Vote agreed to. 


(18.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £20,509, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Land Commis- 
sioners for England, and for defraying the re- 
payable Expenses to be incurred in matters of 
Inclosure and Drainage.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD moved to 
reduce the Vote by £1,000, on account 
of the want of progress in the work of 
the enfranchisement of copyhold. The 
Committee would be aware that in 1841 
an Act of Parliament was passed with 
the object of enfranchising the copyhold 
land in the country, and the hope was 
entertained that that desirable object 
would be accomplished in about 10 years. 
Forty years had elapsed since the passing 
of the Act; and, so far from there being a 
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sensible decrease in the number of copy- 
holds, they now found that since 1865 
there had been a continual decline in the 
number of copyhold enfranchisements. 
In 1865 the number of copyhold enfran- 
chisements effected was 1,039; but the 
number had since dwindled, until, in 
1882, the number was only 279. The 
charge upon the people in regard to this 
Office was very great; indeed, amount- 
ing toa sum nearly approaching £25,000. 
Of course, he did not wish to mislead 
any Members of the Committee who were 
not acquainted with the business of the 
Office, so as to make them suppose that 
that large sum was wholly spent in the 
work of copyhold enfranchisement—pro- 
bably only one-fifth of the sum might be 
considered as the charge on the country 
in respect of this work. The only pos- 
sible justification for imposing such a 
charge upon the country was that the 
work should be carried out with the ut- 
most rapidity. The positive intention of 
the Legislature, 40 years ago, had been 
disappointed. He did not wish to at- 
tach any blame to the Department itself 
—indeed, he desired to make known his 
opinion that it was an admirably man- 
aged Department, and that the gentle- 
man in charge of it deserved every credit 
for the economical conduct of his Office. 
But the work which the Department was 
set to perform did not go on; and no 
one had expressed the opinion more de- 
cidedly than Sir James Caird himself 
that further and immediate legislation 
for the compulsory enfranchisement of 
copyhold was needed. It was in order 
to press the urgent necessity of Land 
Law Reform upon the Government that 
he (Mr. Arnold) proposed to reduce the 
Vote, and to take a division. The de- 
cline in the work was great, and the 
benefit of the people could only be ad- 
vanced by the suppression—the extinc- 
tion—of the system of copyhold. He 
was of opinion that the work could be 
completed in 10 years; but Sir James 
Caird said, in a work he had written on 
the subject, that in the course of 30 
years the system ought to be entirely 
extinguished. In Ireland there were 
only three cases of copyhold—that in- 
jurious tenure had been pang abo- 
lished in that country. It ought to be 
abolished in England, because it had in 
it that which the House was very much 
engaged in condemning—the principle 
of joint ownership. It was desirable, 
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in the public interest, that that tenure 
should be abolished; and he was con- 
fident he would have the sympathy of 
the Committee when he said that the 
work ought to be carried on without 
delay. Before he resumed his seat it 
would, perhaps, be well for him to call 
attention to the fact that there was a 
Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill at pre- 
sent before the House—namely, the Bill 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cockermouth (Mr. Waugh). He thought 
the fact of the Biil having been before 
Parliament during the past three Ses- 
sions had had some result in diminish- 
ing the business of the Copyhold En- 
franchisement Department. If that were 
so, they had another and more urgent 
proof that immediate legislation upon 
the subject was needed. Personally, he 
felt deeply disappointed at the want of 
progress in Land Law Reform in this 
Parliament; and to press the subject 
more vigorously and earnestly upon the 
attention of the Government he now 
moved to reduce the Vote by £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £19,509, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Land Commis- 
sioners for England, and for defraying the re- 
payable Expenses to be incurred in matters of 
Inclosure and Drainage.” —(Mr. Arthur Ar- 
nold.) 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that before 
the discussion proceeded further he 
should like to say a word to the Oom- 
mittee upon the meaning of the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arnold). The Vote the 
Committee was discussing was that for 
the payment of the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Land Commission ; and the 
hon. Gentleman began by expressing a 
very high opinion of the services of that 
Commission, only finding fault with the 
Legislature for not having done more in 
the way of making enfranchisement of 
copyhold compulsory. Because enfran- 
chisement was not proceeding as quickly 
as he could wish, and because the Legis- 
lature had not seen its way to compel 
enfranchisement, the hon. Gentleman 
proposed to reduce the Vote in respect 
of the expenses of the Land Commission. 
His hon. Friend knew that the Govern- 
ment was strongly in favour of the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Cockermouth 
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(Mr. Waugh), by which Bill it was pro- 
posed to compel the enfranchisement of 
copyhold in a limited period; but he 
must protest in advance against the 
irregularity of raising a discussion on it 
on this Vote. The next thing would be 
that the hon. Member for Cockermouth 
would rise to urge on the Committee the 
merits of his measure. 

Mr. WAUGH said, it was quite clear 
that unless there was some further legis- 
lation the work of copyhold enfranchise- 
ment would go on interminably at a 
cost of £3,000 or £4,000 a-year to the 
country. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
deprecated the discussion of the principle 
of a measure which ultimately had to 
come befere the House. Until the law 
was changed the salaries and expenses 
of the Office must continue. Certain 
conditions of law were to be adminis- 
tered; and all agreed that the officers 
entrusted with the business of the De- 
partment were admirably discharging 
their duty. He understood the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold) pro- 

osed to reduce the Vote, not because 
he found fault with the officers of the 


* Department, but because he wished to 


make a protest against the state of the 
law, which he himself admitted it was 
proposed to correct in the present Ses- 
sion. The Committee would see, and 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Arnold) would 
himself see, that a protest of this kind, 
if carried out to the full—that was, if the 
expenses of an efficient body of men 
conducting their business well were re- 
duced—was hardly a proper way of 
meeting the object he had in view. He 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) could quite 
understand the hon. Member’s wish to 
obtain, as early as possible, a discussion 
of the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth (Mr. Waugh); but he 
was persuaded the hon. Gentleman’s 
sense of justice would dictate to him 
that the course he was now pursuing 
was hardly regular. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the ob- 
ject of his hon. Friend (Mr. Arnold) was 
simply to direct attention to the slow pro- 
gress which was being madein the enfran- 
chisement of copyhold. The contention 
of his hon. Friend was that the country 
was not in this respect, getting value for 
its money. The Department cost the 
country £24,000. But of that sum only 
£4,000 or £5,000 was appropriated by 
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the Copyhold Service. Be that as it 
may, the value of the copyhold enfran- 
chised in 1865 was £112,000, while the 
value of the copyhold taken up last year 
was only £30,000. The expense, how- 
ever, of enfranchising £30,000 worth of 
copyhold land was as great as that of en- 
franchising £112,000 worth. He thought 
the Secretary to the Treasury would ad- 
mit that the country did not get value 
for its expenditure on this head. Every- 
one admitted the unadvisability of hav- 
ing dual ownership of property, and 
copyhold was practically dual ownership. 
It was impossible for the owner of copy- 
hold property to deal with it as com- 
letely as if it was freehold ; and, there- 
ore, the necessity of the proposed change 
was manifest. Those persons who lived 
in districts where there was a good deal 
of copyhold property—such as his (Mr. 
Cowen’s) district—were particularly con- 
scious of the necessity of the change. 
Complaint was not made against the 
Commissioners; but if any complaint 
were made at all it was against the 
officers engaged in the service. Those 
officers did not care to complete the work 
of their Office; they resorted to veiled 
obstruction. The hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arnold) realized the necessity 
for progress, and considered that if the 
Government could spur on operations 
by encouraging the enfranchisement of 
copyhold property in the next nine or 
ten years they would confer a distinct 
advantage on the country. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold) had 
said the cost of the Department to the 
country was £25,000, one-fifth of which 
might be put down for copyhold work. 
If his hon. Friend would look carefully 
at the Estimates he would find that though 
the expenditure of the Office wassetdown 
at £25,000, £10,783 was re-paid to the 
Exchequer on account of business trans- 
acted in the Office during the year, and 
two sums of £6,165 and £1,606 were 
received in fees paid by stamps by the 
parties interested in the business trans- 
acted. There was, therefore, only a 
comparatively small balance to be set 
down as the net cost of the Office to 
the country. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that, be the 
sum large or small, there was a certain 
amount to be paid for the work. Of 
course, it must be borne in mind that 
the Copyhold Enfranchisement Oommis- 
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sioners had work to do in the matter of 
inclosure. The inclosure work was, no 
doubt, very important ; but he could not 
help thinking that the staff in the Office 
was too large for the work to be done. 
There were in that Office 44 employés of 
one sort or another. Such a number 
could hardly be required; and, there- 
fore, if his hon. Friend chose to divide 
he should vote with him, on the ground 
that the amount of work to be transacted 
did not justify so large a staff as that 
employed by the Commissioners. He 
did not wish to underrate the value of 
the work done; all he complained of was 
the employment of so large a staff. 

Mx. GREGORY said, it appeared to 
him that the question raised by the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold) was 
simply whether the work of the enfran- 
chisement of copyhold would be facili- 
tated by decreasing the salaries of the 
Inclosure Commissioners by £1,000; and 
he could not think the adoption of the 
Amendment would have the effect de- 
sired by the hon. Member. No blame 
was to be attached to the Inclosure 
Commissioners for the slow progress 
made. No doubt, in the first few years 
after the passing of the Act of 1841 
there was a good deal of enfranchise- 
ment, because all the larger and all the 
more important cases were brought be- 
fore the Commissioners. There was, 
however, an objection to bring the 
smaller properties before the Commis- 
sioners on the ground of expense, as it 
was the duty of the Commissioners to re- 
quire that the title of both parties should 
be produced when enfranchisement was 
applied for. The hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) seemed to have 
forgotten one very important function 
that the Commission exercised, and ex- 
ercised with great effect, and that was 
the facilities which it gave for the ex- 
change of property. The Law of Ex- 
change was a very difficult one to 
work, except through this Commiasion. 
Through this Commission, however, 
property could be easily exchanged, and 
without all those liabilities which for- 
merly attached to exchanges in respect 
of the title of property. Further facili- 
ties might very well be afforded and 
greater powers given to Commissioners 
in respect to exchanges, because at pre- 
sent their powers were limited to ex- 
changes of properties of equal value. It 
was necessary that the properties should 
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beexactly equal in value; and he failed to 
see why that limitation should be placed 
upon the powers of the Commissioners, 
If greater powers were given, he could 
not help thinking that a great many 
difficulties would be removed. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold) com- 
plained of the slow progress made in 
the work of copyhold enfranchisement ; 
but he seemed to forget that copyhold 
could not be enfranchised unless one or 
other of the parties was prepared to 
put the Act into force. He(Mr. Fowler) 
did not see how the Copyhold Commis- 
sioners were in any way to blame. The 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Gregory) had very properly re- 
minded the Committee that the copyhold 
duties which the Commissioners had to 
perform were almost the least duties 
they had to discharge. Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman had forgotten another 
very important duty cast upon the Com- 
missioners by the legislation of last Ses- 
sion—namely, the work of the Settled 
Land Act. The whole of the working 
out of that important Act devolved upon 
the Department in question ; and, there- 
fore, he should be sorry to vote for any 
reduction. It was unwise to discuss 
questions of general policy under the 
various Votes before the Committee. 
He would, however, point out to the 
Secretary to the Treasury that, so far as 
the staff of the Office was concerned, 
there was room for some economy. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
if the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) would inquire from 
the Land Commissioners he would find 
that the work under Lord Cairns’ Settled 
Land Act was of the vaguest description. 
He was sorry his hon. Friend did not 
feel the great need he did for pressing 
forward the enfranchisement of copy- 
hold; he was sorry the hon, Member 
did not feel with him that the people of 
the country were not getting value for 
their money in this respect. As the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
done him the honour to give his atten- 
tion to the discussion, he hoped the im- 
pression had been created in his mind 
that the amount of progress made was 
not what it ought to be. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would find him- 
self in a position to give some facilities 
for the passing of the Bill of the hon, 
Member for Cockermouth (Mr. Waugh), 
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Mr. WARTON said, he must enter 
his protest against the farce which was 
now being enacted in the presence of 
the Committee. It seemed to him that 
the Amendment was merely to puff the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth (Mr. Waugh), and to see what 
support he would get for it from the 
Treasury Bench. If they were to pass 
the Votes, it was not for them to enter 
into a discussion of copyholds, nor to 
compliment each other on Bills which 
had been introduced. This mutual ad- 
miration was out of place when they 
were discussing financial questions ; and 
he must protest against the course taken 
by the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn), whom he had never known to 
move an Amendment from a sensible or 
solid reason. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 22 ; 
Noes 100: Majority 78.—(Div. List, 
No. 113.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(19.) £381,047, to complete the sum 
for the Local Government Board. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he should like again this year to call 
attention to the inspection of workhouse 
schools. He had called attention to it in 
Committee in several previous years ; and 
he should really like to know whether 
any steps had been taken to enable the 
unfortunate children hitherto educated 
in workhouse schools to attend the local 
schools in their own immediate districts ? 
If there was one thing they ought to 
endeavour more than another to do, it 
was to bring up these children, so that 
they would not bear the brand of pau- 
perism on them, The question was one 
which deserved the attention of the 
Committee. He was very much afraid 
that no real steps had been taken in re- 
gard to these poor children. He would 
venture to say that the education they 
got in the workhouse schools was nothing 
to be compared with that given in the 
village schools ; and by cooping them up 
in the former they were preventing 
them from becoming what hereafter 
they should become—namely, useful 
members of society. He desired to 
know from the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), who represented the 
Local Government Board, whether he 
had considered this question carefully ? 
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As some hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
Treasury Bench were aware, this ques- 
tion had been considered before in the 
right hon. Baronet’s Office, but very 
little had been done; and he now ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Baronet to place 
these poor children in a better posi- 
tion, so that hereafter they might be 
able to earn their own livelihood, and 
become good and useful members of 
society. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, his hon. and 
gallant Friend said little had been done 
in the way suggested for these un- 
fortunate children; but he could as- 
sure him that a great deal had been 
done, not only during the past two or 
three months, but during the past two 
or three years. At the present time the 
children from more than 200 workhouses 
went to the parochial or board schools, 
and they were an increasing number. 
The Local Government Board had never, 
so far as he knew, thrown any difficulty 
in the way of children being allowed to 
go to these schools. It, of course, de- 
pended on the Guardians where the chil- 
dren went toschool, In some instances, 
where the Guardians had already built 
schools, and had gone to great expendi- 
ture, they were, of course, not very 
anxious ta take the children away ; but, 
in cases where Boards of Guardians de- 
sired to make a change, the Local Go- 
vernment Board had made no objection 
to their doing so. There had never been 
any obstruction placed in the way of 
Guardians boarding out children if they 
wished to do so. There were 600 or 700 
now boarded out in different parts of the 
country ; and, so far, the results had been 
of a most satisfactory character. The 
Local Government Board would be glad 
to see the system of boarding out carried 
out to a greater extent than it was, as 
they believed that was one of the best 
means of meeting the difficulty pointed 
out by the hon. and gallant Baronet— 
of counteracting the demoralizing effects 
of pauperism in the minds of the chil- 
dren. Then, again, several Boards of 
Guardians were adopting the cottage 
principle. The Chelsea Guardians had 
made provision for a large number of 
children on this principle. It was an 
experiment so far as it went; but he 
believed, from what he had already seen, 
that the results might be of a most satis- 
factory kind. The Birmingham Guar- 
dians had also constructed a school on 
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the cottage principle, and there were 
schools constructed on the same plan 
in other parts of the country. He 
might say, therefore, that, so far as the 
Local Government Board were con- 
cerned, they offered no difficulty in 
the way of the Guardians adopting 
either the parochial, or board school, or 
the boarding-out system. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Com- 
mittee was indebted to the hon. and 
gallant Baronet the Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) for 
having brought this important subject 
under its notice. He agreed with every 
word the hon. and gallant Baronet had 
said; and in large towns he believed it 
to be not only desirable, but absolutely 
necessary, that the workhouse schools 
should be discontinued. The workhouse 
schools stamped the children from their 
first days with pauperism, and pauper- 
ism in this way became hereditary. He 
was glad to hear from the hon. Mem- 
ber who had preceded him that the 
Board of Trade would throw no obstacle 
in the way of the Guardians making 
these changes ; but he could have wished 
the hon. Member had gone a step fur- 
ther, and said that not only would they 
refrain from throwing obstacles in the 
way of the Guardians, but that they 
would take active measures to induce 
them to adopt the changes. He (Mr. 
Fowler) wished the right hon. Baronet 
the President of the Local Government 
Board two or three questions affecting 
the working of this Department. He 
was aware it was naturally a very ex- 
pensive Department; but there were 
two or three items in the expenditure on 
it which seemed to deserve serious con- 
sideration, particularly as they showed 
a tendency to grow. He referred to the 
very large items charged for travelling 
expenses of Inspectors and Assistant 
Inspectors, District Auditors, and Alkali 
Inspectors. There were 23 Inspectors, 
and their expenses came to £4,698. 
Incidental expenses—such as telegrams, 
cab hire, parcels, newspapers, and ad- 
vertisements—came to £1,100. There 
were only four Inspectors of Workhouse 
Schools, and there was an item in re- 
spect of their expenses of £375, or con- 
siderably over £1 a-day, including Sun- 
days. For the District Auditors’ ex- 
penses the sum of £11,300 was charged, 
and, as there were 36 of these gentlemen, 
that made the charge come to £300 per 
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head, and would seem to show that the 
auditors worked every day in the year, 
except Sunday, and took no holiday at 
all; and for the engineers’ department 
£1,900. Then there came the most 
extraordinary item of all, on page 123, 
for 12 Inspectors under the Alkali Acts. 
Their travelling and personal expenses, 
notwithstanding that most of these gen- 
tlemen resided in the neighbourhood of 
the works they had to inspect, amounted 
to the enormous sum of £2,000. He 
did not propose tv move a reduction of 
the Vote, because the Committee were 
in the dark, to a great extent, as to 
whether these were or were not unneces- 
sary and extravagant payments. They 
—especially the last named—appeared 
to him to be very extravagant; and he 
should be glad if the President of the 
Local Government Board would look into 
the matter, and promise to see whether 
some reduction could not be effected. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought that, on the whole, there had 
not been an increase in the expenses. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, his state- 
ment was that they stood at an extrava- 
gant figure. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE replied 
that, undoubtedly, they stood at a high 
figure. As to the auditors, the hon. 
Gentleman went so far as to say that 
they took no holidays and worked every 
day in the week. That was something 
very like the fact. The auditors got no 
holidays at all—they were perpetually 
at work. As to the Alkali Inspectors, 
a portion of their expenses was repaid 
in fees. Greater attention had been paid 
to all these expenses than formerly; and 
in the case of every new appointment it 
had been insisted on that the Inspector 
should reside in the district in which he 
acted. This was insisted upon in the 
most rigid manner. 

Mr. 8. SMITH said, he was glad 
that attention had been called to pauper 
children, for few subjects of more im- 
portance could engage the attention of 
the House. There were upwards of 
800,000 pauper children in this country, 
and their education was a matter of the 
highest importance. He held that the 
system of bringing the children up in 
workhouses was just about the worst 
they could adopt, as it fixed pauperism 
on them for life. Hereditary pauperism 
was very much owing to this system. 
He was glad they were getting out of it, 
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and were adopting the system of edu- 
eating the children in large district 
schools. But even that was a very im- 
perfect system. It provided no home, 
no domestic training, and did not fit the 
children for the ordinary duties of com- 
mon life, besides which it was very 
expensive. The cost of bringing up each 
child in this way in the Metropolis was 
nearly £25, which showed the system to 
be an enormously expensive one—each 
child costing double or treble what an 
ordinary working man would spend on 
his child. In Scotland they had a much 
better system. They did not send the 
children to the workhouse at all, but 
boarded them out amongst the peasantry ; 
and the effect of that was to depauperize 
them and restore them to the healthy 
private life of the community. He 
thought a better system even than that 
might be adopted. Some persons had 
been engaged for years in emigrating 
these poor children to Canada; and, 
amongst others, he himself had had 
considerable experience of the work. 
They found that they could give the 
children far better homes in Canada 
than they could give them in this coun- 
try. No better career could be dis- 
covered for them. There were four 
systems under which the pauper chil- 
dren could be brought up—firstly, in 
the workhouse schools—which was the 
worst system—secondly, in large dis- 
trict or other schools—which was a 
better system, though still not a very 
satisfactory one—thirdly, the system of 
boarding them out in this country— 
which was far better than either of the 
other two; but the best system of all 
was that of boarding them out in the 
Colonies. Canada and the other Colonies 
would absorb any number of children 
if they were properly trained before 
going out and properly planted. He 
understood that the Government had 
issued orders recently that the emigra- 
tion of a small number of children every 
year should be permitted; and when 
they considered that they had 300,000 
pauper children in the country, there 
was room for sending out far more. This 
was a subject he wished to bring under 
the notice of the Committee, and 
he hoped they might have a full dis- 
cussion of it, bringing it out in all its 
bearings, and endeavouring to depau- 
emg their destitute children, and so lift 
rom the shoulders of the country some 
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part of the enormous burden under 
which it groaned. 

Sr C LES W. DILKE said, that 
as to the point the hon. Member for 
Liverpool had just raised, which was 
one of the deepest interest, and on which 
the hon. Member had every right to 
address the Committee—namely, that 
of the emigration of pauper children— 
the hon. Member had informed them of 
that which those interested in the ques- 
tion already knew. He had said that 
the Government had once more taken 
steps to promote the emigration of pauper 
children under certain regulations and 
restrictions. The hon. Member had ex- 
pressed to the Committee his wish that 
all checks should be removed. He (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), however, thought that 
those who were responsible for the re- 
commencing of this system of emigration 
must necessarily work rather slowly and 
cautiously in the matter. Some years 
ago the system broke down. [ ‘No, no! | 
At any rate, that was his opinion, an 
that of a good many others who had 
looked into the matter. At all events, 
there was a good deal of discussion as 
to the working of the system as it then 
existed—the emigration of pauper chil- 
dren to Canada—and the result was that 
emigration was superseded for reasons 
which the Local Government Board at 
that time thought amply sufficient. It 
had remained superseded for many 
years; and at the present time he was 
very desirous of re-commencing it, and 
of seeing whether the experiment would 
succeed once more. He wished the 
Committee to understand that the pro- 
posal to emigrate a number of children 
for the first year was entirely experi- 
mental. The Government had reason to 
believe that the result would be satis- 
factory ; and if it were, the system 
would be very much extended. His 
hon. Friend had spoken of homes to be 
found in the country as being better for 
the children and the ratepayers. A cer- 
tain amount of doubt had existed in the 
Department as to the merits of that 
plan; but the matter had been consi- 
dered, and an inspection of the Homes 
had been undertaken, which it was 
hoped would be attended with good re- 
sults in the future. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
should like to add his testimony with 
regard to the advisability of developing 
this system of emigration. He had been 
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for many years Vice Chairman of the Ox- 
ford Union Board of Guardians, There 
existed in that Union a large amount of 
juvenile poesia, which the Guardians 
tried to find out the means of diminish- 
ing. They tried a system of emigration, 
which they placed in the hands of a lady 
who had the highest possible aptitude 
and ability for carrying it out. They 
emigrated the children at comparatively 
small cost; they had not a single com- 
plaint with respect to any child sent out; 
they did the poor in the place the greatest 
possible service; and, moreover, they 
did this good to the ratepayers—that 
they reduced the rates from 2s. 6d. to 
ls. 7d. in the pound; in short, they 
eradicated the hereditary pauperism that 
had existed in the district ; the effect of 
which had been to increase the rates 
and break up many homes. But they 
were stopped in this work by the late 
Government; and he was glad of having 
that opportunity of stating that he had 
never known anything more scandalous 
than the plea on which the work was 
put an end to. It was on the ground 
that it was necessary to secure to the 
agriculturists in England a constant 
supply of child labour. He had no doubt 
that there were reports spread of the 
difficulty of getting a supply of cheap 
labour; and it was thought probable, 
no doubt, that the stoppage of emigra- 
tion would have the effect either of re- 
ducing the charges on farming or of in- 
creasing the rent of the landlord. He 
was, therefore, glad the Government had 
made a change in this respect. He did 
not care what kind of guarantees they 
imposed on emigration, so long as it 
was carried on at all. With regard to 
one point of the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. 8. Smith), he might mention 
that they had tried the system of board- 
ing out. They sent the children out, 
and a number of persons made all sorts 
of promises that they would look after 
them; but, in the result, it was found 
that they were badly fed and clothed, 
and otherwise improperly treated. They 
found that people in Scotland would do 
in this matter what the people in Eng- 
land would not do ; and, on the whole, he 
considered that the Scotch system would 
not do in this country. 

Mz. HIBBERT said, he would like 
to say a few words with reference to 
this Vote ; because he was afraid, if the 
observations of the hon. Gentleman who 
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had just spoken were left unchallenged, 
that a false impression might be con- 
veyed to the Committee. His hon. 
Friend said that the system of boarding 
out in his district had failed; but that 
was not his (Mr. Hibbert’s) experience, 
The Local Government Board had had 
an inspection last year with regard to 
the whole of the 600 or 700 children 
boarded out; and, with the exception of 
four or five cases, the children were found 
to be in a most satisfactory state. He 
thought that no fault could be found 
with the way in which the boarding-out 
committees had discharged the duties 
they had undertaken, nor was any fault 
found except in the few cases he had men- 
tioned. The other point of his hon. 
Friend had reference to the mode in 
which emigration was stopped, as he 
correctly stated, by the late ioweuncat 
But he could not believe that the late 
Government took upon themselves to 
stop the emigration of pauper children 
owing to anything connected with the 
employment of children in agriculture. 
He was sorry to disagree with his hon. 
Friend ; but he had read the Report on 
the emigration of pauper children, and 
he knew that Mr. Doyle had been sent 
out to Canada, owing to complaints that 
were made as to the want there of proper 
inspection of pauper children. From 
the Report of that gentleman he thought 
the late Government were justified in 
drawing the conclusion that, until the 
Oanadian Government had laid down 
some regulations with regard to emigra- 
tion, the system should not be continued. 
He said this, so that any false impres- 
sion as to the reasons wity the system 
had been stopped might be removed. 
He did not say there were no complaints 
from persons interested in agriculture ; 
but he had never heard of any in con- 
nection with this question. 

Mr. SALT said, he was glad to find 
the Committee had taken such an in- 
terest in this question. It was one of 
the very greatest importance, and de- 
served from every class of the commu- 
nity the greatest attention. But what- 
ever system was adopted with regard to 
pauper children—whether it was the 
plan of boarding out, or that of emi- 
gration to Canada or some other Oolony; 
whether it was the plan of sending the 
children out of the Union to the ele- 
mentary schools of the towns or villages, 
or whether special schools were built 
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for them—difficulties would have to be 
encountered that demanded and required 
the greatest and most careful conside- 
ration. His hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Thorold Rogers), who ie just now 
with so much warmth about the children 
in agricultural districts, said that the late 
Government was very much to blame 
because they kept the children at home 
for the purposes of agriculture. He did 
not wish to resent that expression, al- 
though it was given witha great amount 
of unnecessary warmth, because the 
question was very much above all Party 
considerations ; and he would rather hear 
the hon. Gentleman speak with great 
warmth, and even great injustice, than 
that a Member of the House of such 
great knowledge and experience should 
take no interest in the question at all. 
He (Mr. Salt) had taken great interest, 
during the whole of the time he occu- 
pied the Office now so well or better 
filled by his hon. Friend opposite, in the 
mode of treatment of pauper children ; 
and he had never met with the suspi- 
cion that pauper children in the agri- 
cultural districts were kept at home for 
the purpose of agriculture. He had 
heard a suggestion at one time—when 
there was a question as to what extent 
the large pauper schools in London 
could be relieved of children by means 
of emigration to the Colonies—that there 
was abundant occupation for them at 
home, and that it was, therefore, a pity 
to send them away. He did not wish 
to complain of what was said then, or 
of what his hon. Friend said now; but 
his recollection was that the suggestion 
of there being abundant occupation was 
raised not with regard to agricultural, 
but with regard to town children. Asa 
matter of fact, if inquiries were made 
in the best-managed pauper schools— 
he would not name any, but he might 
indicate one near London—it would be 
found that the children got places im- 
mediately they left school, and that 
many of them had done well and risen 
in life. But there was a grave difficulty 
with regard to these children. Hon. 
Members were, of course, governed by 
a feeling of philanthropy and sympathy 
towards the children; but he thought it 
desirable that they should not be too 
much carried away by sentiment. They 
had to deal with the subject as a matter 
of business. Those who were at the 
head of the management of the Local 
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Government Board stood, in fact, in loco 
parentis to the children ; and, whatever 
became of them, from the time of rear- 
ing till manhood, they were responsible 
for the children being well treated. He 
hoped the difficulty which had arisen 
would be now overcome, because he him- 
self was a strong advocate for emigra- 
tion to the Colonies. He remembered 
well the anxiety he felt on reading the 
Report of Mr. Doyle, a perfectly im- 
partial Inspector, and a man who would 
examine these things entirely from the 
point of view of one endeavouring to 
ascertain the truth—he remembered the 
great interest he felt on reading that 
Report ; because he knew that, although 
emigration was a scheme that it was de- 
sirable to carry out on a large scale on 
behalf of these children, one established 
ease of maltreatment—of children got 
away to some distant place where they 
were not looked after, and where, per- 
haps, they were cruelly abused—would 
be sufficient to put an end to the system 
for some years. Therefore, he again 
expressed his hope that the difficulty 
that existed was overcome, and that the 
system would now progress. With re- 
gard to the plan of boarding out chil- 
dren, this had, perhaps, done exceed- 
ingly well ; but there were some districts 
in which occasionally cases had occurred 
of children being placed in cottages of 
an unfortunate character. He had 
always felt that if one or two cases of 
improper treatment came before the 
public, which was extremely sensitive in 
matters of the kind, great risk would be 
run of the whole system breaking down. 
What was most requisite, and, at the 
same time, most difficult to effect, with re- 
gard tothe boarding out of children wasa 
system of careful and continuous visita- 
tion. He was told that the Whitechapel 
Union had applied for power to appoint 
a special visitor, and that the Guardians 
were rather disappointed that, for some 
good reason, no doubt, permission was 
refused at the Office of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. He had no doubt the 
matter had been well considered; but 
he would point out that it was most im- 
portant that children who were boarded 
out should be regularly visited, in order 
to see that they were well cared for in 
the matter of clothing, schooling, and 
food. That was a work that must be 
carried on by persons not only of supe- 
rior position, but of superior tact and 
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qualifications; because if they sent to 
the cottages where the children were 
placed persons who were incapable of 
making themselves pleasant to the guasi- 
parents of the children, they would do 
the system great harm. He remem- 
bered that when he was at the Local 
Government Office there was a plan for 
building pauper schools to be attached 
to large Waites, not in great blocks, but 
in the form of cottages. The matter was 
carefully investigated at the time, and 
many inquiries were made. From the 
experiments they were able to make, and 
from information they were able to get, 
there was no question but that the 
health of the children in cottages was 
vastly superior to that of children col- 
lected together in great overgrown es- 
tablishments. Their inquiries went so 
far as tomake it clear that if they had 300 
children placed together in a large build- 
ing they would be almost certain to have 
amongst them a great deal of illness ; 
whereas, if they were placed, say, 10 or 
20 together in separate cottages, the 
sickness would be almost ni/. Hespoke 
from experience when he said there was 
no question as to which was the better 
system of the two; but the difficulty was 
in the cost that would be entailed by 
administering the cottage system, which 
it appeared would be much greater than 
in the case of the large establishments, 
although he was not at the Office of the 
Local Government Board long enough 
to work out clearly whether it would be 
so or not. He would be glad to know 
whether his hon. Friend (Mr. Hibbert) 
had had an opportunity of working out 
this problem to any extent; and whether 
he had ascertained if the expense of the 
cottage system could be brought down 
to something like the expense of the 
system of large establishments? He 
would just add, with reference to the 
cottage system, that there must be per- 
sonal supervision over each cottage. 
Therefore, he said that in both systems 
very careful supervision by qualified 
persons must be carried out. It was a 
matter of great satisfaction to him that 
the Committee and the House generally 
took so much interest in the question ; 
and he hoped that the various schemes 
which had been adopted would be care- 
fully worked out, and especially that 
the difficulties in connection with the 
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plan of emigration to Canada might be | 


overcome, so as to render it permanently ‘ not only in the House, but on the Grand 
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beneficial to the children and to the 
nation at large. . 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he thought the 
remarks made by the hon. Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) were 
exceedingly unfair to the agricultural 
interest generally. Returning to the 
subject of the Vote before the Com- 
mittee, the question was, whether the 
auditors were performing any duties of 
advantage to the country? With regard 
to the highway expenses, he believed 
their services were utterly futile; and he 
had heard one of the auditors say that, 
so far as he was concerned, he was en- 
tirely in the dark about them. There was 
no good in sending the accounts beforemen 
who knew nothing about them. Not only 
were they unable to prevent extrava- 
gance, but they actually increased the 
expense, among other things, by asking 
the magistrates to send to them the 
county surveyors of highways, who had, 
of course, to be paid for their trouble. 
He hoped, seeing that these expenses 
were increasing year by year, that the 
Local Government Board would take 
care that the auditors did good and not 
useless work in the future. There was 
another point he wished to advert to, 
and that had reference to the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board. He 
was sure his hon. Friend below him 
would not think he was alluding to him 
personally in these remarks; but there 
was no Department under Government 
which required so much the superintend- 
ence and control of the Ministers of the 
Department as the Loval Government 
Board, and he was satisfied that neither 
the President or Parliamentary Secretary 
had sufficient time to devote to another 
Office. He thought it absurd that the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board should be taken away from his 
own proper duties to attend to the duties 
of the Home Office, in order that the 
Under Secretary to that Office should be 
transferred to the House of Lords. He 
believed that this was the first time 
during the last 50 years that the Office 
of Under Secretary to the Home Office 
had been held by a Peer under a Liberal 
Government, and only once under a 
Conservative Government. He strongly 
objected to the present arrangement, 
because, as it would be seen, they re- 
quired all the assistance they could 
get from Members of the Government 
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and Select Committees. He would con- 
clude his remarks by saying that if the 
present arrangement continued another 
year, and the Under Secretaryship to the 
Home Department was held by a Mem- 
ber of the House of Lords, he should 
propose a reduction of the Vote for the 
Department. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was bound to say, with regard to the 
question raised by the hon. Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), that he 
had been very much astonished of late 
years that almost every question con- 
nected with the Business of the Home 
Office should be answered by a Repre- 
sentative of the Local Government 


-Board. That seemed to him to be the 


beginning of the transfer of the Business 
from one Office to the other. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Great Grimsby 
in saying that the hon. Gentleman who 
now worthily filled the Office of Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board 
had important work to do in his own 
Department, without being called upon 
by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department to perform duties relating 
to his Office. He quite agreed that the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department ought to be in that House ; 
because he found, when he was at the 
Home Office, and the Scotch Business 
was transacted there, that there was 
ample work to be done both by himself 
and the Under Secretary. If the pre- 
sent system continued, and the hon. 
Member for Great Grimsby should move 
a reduction of the Vote on that ground, 
he should certainly be inclined to sup- 
port him, because he thought the sys- 
tem was wrong in principle. He had to 
ask a question on the subject of the 
Alkali Acts — had any good resulted 
from the Act of 1881? Many persons 
were deeply interested in that subject. 
He had himself seen in one place the 
whole of the wheat crop destroyed in a 
night ; he had seen one side of a hedge, 
which the day or night before was green 
and flourishing, absolutely killed by the 
deposit of sulphuric acid from neigh- 
bouring alkali works. The question 
deeply concerned agriculturists in his 
part of the country; and he was most 
anxious, for that reason alone, without 
any Party considerations, to receive some 
information as to the working of the 
Act. He also wished to know how many 
Inspectors had been appointed; what 
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had been the result of the inspections ; 
and whether the Government would 
state that there had been any practical 
application of the Act of 1881? Any- 
one who knew these districts knew that 
there might be any number of Inspectors 
to go about in the day time and find no- 
thing at all; but that what did happen 
was that about 2 o’clock in the morning, 
when everyone was asleep, a thin white 
smoke could be seen pouring out of these 
chimneys. It was that sulphuric acid 
that did all the mischief. It fell accord- 
ing to the wind either in the neighbour- 
hood or at a distance, and that was the 
cause of the mischief. He wished to 
know, also, where the Inspectors resided, 
and how far the local authorities had 
come forward to assist the Government 
in regard to providing for the expense 
of inspecting? He hoped the Govern- 
ment would be able to give some assur- 
ance that the Act of 1881 had done some 
practical good, and that the Inspectors 
did really reside in the districts to which 
they were appointed. The Inspectors 
were bound to present their Reports in 
March every year, and he presumed that 
their Reports had been delivered ; if 
not, why not? If they had not done so 
the Local Government Board ought to 
stir them up; and he should certainly 
ask why the Reports had not been pre- 
sented and laid on the Table? If the 
Local Government Board had not called 
for the Reports they had not paid proper 
attention to this serious matter. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the dis- 
trict with which he was connected was 
almost equally involved in this subject 
with the districts to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred. There was 
this remarkable circumstance—that the 
alkali trade in this country was rapidly 
declining, and in Northumberland there 
were now no alkali works in existence, 
although a few years ago there were a 
considerable number. For some reason 
the trade had fallen away. He hoped 
it might recover; but it certainly had 
been receding. The Committee were now 
asked to increase the amount of money 
for alkali works’ inspection, although the 
trade was declining. There might be 
some explanation ; but that was a fact 
to which the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board ought to have his at- 
tention called. The work of the In- 
spectors had been reduced. The damage 
which these works did could not be 
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over- estimated, not by their smoke, 


but by gases, which, being condensed, | 


fell to the ground; and anyone living 
in the netghbounheed had painful ex- 

eriences of that. Therefore, with no 

esire to reduce the number of In- 
spectors, he wished to know how, when 
the alkali works were diminishing, the 
same amount of inspection was required? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD observed, 
that when this Vote was last before the 
House, the district in which Manchester 
and Salford were contained. extended to 
the Isle of Wight, and the district con- 
tained 250 works subject to inspection. 
He wished to know what arrangement 
had been made for the division of that 
district, and for a better system of in- 
spection ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
and his hon. Friend had gone on the 
fw a of trying to answer each sec- 
tion of questions by themselves, instead 
of taking the whole at once; and he 
was afraid now that he must trouble the 
Committee to listen to him upon the 
po a of the right hon. and hon. 

entlemen who had last spoken. With 
regard to Lancashire int the Isle of 
Wight, that connection had been dis- 
solved, and the district divided. The 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) 
seemed to go upon the assumption that 
the Alkali Inspectors only inspected what 
were called alkali works, but that was 
not the case. Alkali works was a gene- 
ral term ; and what the Inspectors had 
to inspect were all works emitting 
noxious vapours. These works were 
very numerous throughout the country, 
and there was a considerable increase in 
their number, a very large number of 
new works having been opened last year. 
That fact was given as the reason for 
the Reports not having been all sent in 
at the time fixed ; but he would under- 
take to stir up the Inspectors. The 
. right hon. Gentleman had brought the 
question of Inspectors before the Com- 
mittee last year; and he did not know 
that there was anything new in what 
the right hon. Gentleman had now said 
upon that subject, or anything new that 
had come to his knowledge in the last 
12 months. Therefore, his remarks last 
year applied in the same way on this 
occasion. Under the Act of 1881 the 
number of Inspectors had been almost 
doubled ; but in only two cases had the 
local Inspectors been provided under the 
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rovision for dividing the expense. 
here had, however, been a question of 

appointing local Inspectors in a con- 

siderable number of other cases. There 
had been a re-distribution of the field of 
labour of the Inspectors; and as he had 
on a previous occasion said, in answer 
to the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 

(Mr. H. H. Fowler), he considered it 

important that the Inspectors should re- 

side in their districts. The other re- 
marks of hon. Members affected the 

Home Secretary more than himself. He 

had been much alarmed by the proposal 

of the hon. Member that the salary of 
his hon. Friend should be reduced or 
struck out altogether, for the hon. Gen- 
tleman did a certain amount of valuable 
work for the Home Office. That seemed 
to him to be a most remarkable and 
cruel suggestion. The hon. Member, it 
appeared, intended to propose that the 
salary of the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department should be rejected, 
and the hon. Member had said that the 

Under Secretaryship had never before 

been held in the House of Lords; but, 

as a matter of fact, it had been so held 
once before. With regard to Scotch 

Business, he thought he should be out 

of Order if he followed the hon. Mem- 

ber on that subject; but the Committee 
had already been informed that special 
proposals with regard to Scotch Business 
would be submitted ; and, that being so, 
the remarks of the hon. Member had 
been already answered by anticipation. 

With respect to the remarks of the 

hon. Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. 

Heneage) upon highways, where grants 

were given by the State it was necessary 

that there should be State inspection 
and State audit of the accounts. It 
must be borne in mind that very delicate 
questions of law arose sometimes in con- 
nection with these accounts, and that 
the Auditors were not merely financial 
officers, but officers who had to examine 
questions of both finance and law. No 
less than £28,000 were received in fees 
upon these audits, which were accounted 
for in this Vote. [Mr. Henzace: They 
come from the rates.] The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford (Mr. Salt) had asked 
two questions—first, with regard to the 
proposal to appoint a special Inspector in 
the case of certain Unions where children 
were boarded out. The objection to that 
was the same as the objection to allowing 


Guardians to charge expenses for visiting 
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boarded - out children. The expenses 
mightsometimes be small, but they might 
be very heavy in some cases, as in 
London, where some Unions sent children 
to the Lake district. It was difficult to 
draw a line upon this subject; and the 
Government were afraid that if they 
allowed Guardians to charge their ex- 
penses, and to appoint Inspectors for 
this purpose, a very heavy burden would 
be put upon the rates. That was the 
sole reason for the attitude which the 
Government had taken upon this ques- 
tion. As to administrative expenses, 
the hon. Gentleman was right when he 
said that when he was at the Local Go- 
vernment Board they were somewhat 
greater. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there were 
three items, amounting to £20,310, for 
vaccination. Although he was an op- 
ponent of compulsory vaccination, he 
would not raise that question now, or 
move a reduction. But he should like 
the right hon. Gentleman to give some 
information respecting the mode in which 
lymph was bought. Did the National 
Vaccine Department at present obtain 
lymph from calves, or from the human 
being? It was important to understand 
this, because there had lately been a con- 
siderable number of cases in which great 
doubt and suspicion — without going 
further—had been thrown on the quality 
of the lymph used. There was a strong 
suspicion among the people that this 
lymph was not precisely what it should 
be; and that was supported by the fact 
that, whereas people who could afford 
to get the lymph from private medical 
men never took their children to the 
national establishments, poor people 
were supplied altogether. In the inte- 
rest of compulsory vaccination, and of 
the Department itself, it was important 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
state whence this lymph came—whether 
from calves or from children. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
lymph was obtained from both sources ; 
and the Government lymph had been 
introduced in deference to the views of 
certain people who preferred it. The 
result of that preference was the estab- 
lishment of a Government station in 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, opposite the 
Foundling Hospital. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, he wished 
to ask a question with respect to pauper 
children and schools. Very little had 
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been said in reference to the point which 
the hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had 
raised ; but he believed that the removal 
of pauper children to national schools 
would receive the support both of Ma- 
nagers and Boards of Guardians, as well 
as from the parents of children in the 
national schools. But there was a diffi- 
culty with regard to which he should 
like to ask whether the Government 
could do something, for it was the duty 
of the State, not merely not to create 
obstacles, but to remove obstacles which 
existed. The reason why Boards of 
Guardians were unwilling to carry out 
this system was that they received no 
grants for superintendents who were 
placed in charge of the children when 
not in school. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would be able to do something to 
remove this difficulty. 

Mr. CROPPER asked whether there 
was any intention to appoint a Lady 
Inspector for these workhouse schools? 
Many hon. Members would remember 
the good work done by Mrs. Senior, 
some years ago, under a previous Go- 
vernment. That lady was appointed to 
the post, and fora short time conducted 
the inspection of female children in many 
workhouse schools, and especially pur- 
sued an investigation into the condition 
of girls who were boarded out. He 
hoped another Lady Inspector would be 
appointed ; and would be glad to know 
whether the Local Government Board 
contemplated such an appointment? He 
also wished to know whether calf vaccine 
could be obtained in the country upon 
application by writing? As a Guardian 
he had had a great deal to do with vac- 
cination; and he believed that if people 
who objected to human lymph could get 
calf lymph, the feeling against vaccina- 
tion would be much reduced. 

Mr. HIBBERT replied, that calf 
lymph could be obtained by any medical 
vaccinator in any district by writing to 
the proper authorities. With respect to 
the appointment of a Lady Inspector, 
that matter had been discussed by the 
Local Government Board ; and, knowing 
the very good results of Mrs. Senior’s 
work, he thought it very probable that 
the time was not far distant when an- 
other Lady Inspector might be appointed. 
It was at not present definitely intended 
to make such an appointment ; but if the 
system of boarding out was extended, he 
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thought it would be desirable to have a 
lady to look after that system. With 
respect to children sent to parochial 
schools, if Guardians had the children in 
their own schools they would, of course, 
have to pay part of the expense; but 
he thought it worthy of consideration 
whether, when these transfers were 
made, there should be some aid given to 
provide for persons to take charge of the 
children to and from school. It was un- 
desirable to leave the children in the 
hands of paupers ; and the Board always 
recommended thata proper person should 
be appointed to take care of them out- 
side the schools. He quite felt that it 
might be desirable to adopt the sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. STEVENSON quite joined with 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
R. Assheton Oross) that the Reports of 
the Alkali Inspector should be published 
as soon as possible. As a Member of the 
Royal Commission on Noxious Vapours, 
he attached great value to these Re- 
ports, as informing manufacturers of the 
progress of improvement, and raising 
the standard of efficiency in the works ; 
but, whatever their value, they were 
generally delayed for a year. As the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen) had said, fully half the alkali 
works on the Tyne had stopped; but 
an enormous number of other works 
had been brought under inspection by 
the recent Act. He wished to remind 
the Committee that alkali works were 
the only works that paid for their own 
inspection; and, that being the case, the 
inspection ought to be thoroughly car- 
ried out. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought the 
uestion of the Under Secretary of State 
or the Home Department had not re- 

ceived that attention from the Govern- 
ment which was due toit. He was glad to 
see that the Home Secretary was now 
present. The complaint was that with 
regard to these Votes the Political Se- 
cretary to the Local Government Board 
was acting in that House as Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
It was very objectionable to have the 
Under Secretary for the Home Office 
in the House of Lords instead of in 
this House. He regretted to observe 
that there had been a disposition on the 
part of the present Government to throw 
more Offices into the House of Lords 
than had been customa:y hitherto; and 
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it appeared to him that, in this case, 
there was not the slightest excuse for 
placing the Under Secretary in the House 
of Lords. He did not known what 
reply the Home Secretary might make ; 
but it seemed to him that this arrange. 
ment was quite contrary to the traditions 
of the Liberal Party. The Home Office, 
being one of the most important Offices 
in the State, ought to be fully repre- 
sented in the House of Commons. With 
regard to the War Office, there were no 
less than four Gentlemen representing it 
in this House—the Secretary of State for 
War, the Financial Secretary, the Sur- 
veyor General of the Ordnance, and the 
Judge Advocate General. He did not ob- 
ject to that, for he thought all the great 
spending Departments should be repre- 
sented here; and he should like also to see 
the First Lord of the Admiralty in this 
House, rather thanin the House of Lords. 
No doubt, something more would be heard 
upon this point ; but before parting with 
this Vote he would say that he remem- 
bered very well, when the Local Govern- 
ment Board was substituted for the 
Poor Law Board, when the right hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
stated that there would be great eco- 
nomy in the arrangement. But anyone 
looking at this Vote would see how their 
enormous expenditure was going on in- 
creasing ; and the House and the country 
should remember that that was in con- 
sequence of centralization. The Go- 
vernment Departments thought they 
knew better how to manage local affairs 
than the local authorities ; officers were 
sent down to these localities, and Guar- 
dians could not spend 23s. without the 
right hon. Gentleman’s approval. The 
right hon. Gentleman could dismiss men 
or not as he pleased ; and he remembered 
a case, before the Board of Guardians 
with whieh he was connected, in which 
there was a man whom they all knew to 
be dishonest; but they could only dismiss 
him, pending an inquiry by an Inspector 
of the Local Government Board. The 
Inspector overruled the Board, and 
kept the man in his office, until it was 
found that he had disposed of some 
£300. He should have liked to make 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board pay that £300 out of his 
own pocket. He meant the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Predecessor, who thought 
he knew so much better than the Board 
of Guardians. If the House would con- 
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tinue this system of centralization they 
would have to pay these increasing 
charges for Inspectors, who, he believed, 
were often very inefficient, and very 
often interfered with local management. 
He hoped the House and the country 
would see that they had been going on 
wrong lines in increasing the power of 
these Departments. 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was sorry not to have been present 
to hear the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage). He 
had had several conversations with the 
hon. Member during the evening ; and if 
the hon. Member had told him he was 
going to impeach the Home Office, he 
would certainly have been present. With 
regard to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), he 
very much agreed with him on all the 
points to which he had referred. No 
one was more sensible than he himself 
was that the Home Office was inade- 
quately represented, not only in the 
House of Lords, but also in the House 
of Commons. He was aware that the 
Home Office had a great deal more to do 
than it could well do; but the greatest 
of all the evils in that Office was due to 
the system of centralization. Unfor- 
tunately, every effort was made, from 
day to day, to increase the duties of the 
Office. The work of the Office had in- 
creased in 20 years five times; and that 
had come about through the House of 
Commons insisting upon having Inspec- 
tors of Mines, Inspectors of Alkali 
Works, Inspectors of Factories, and of 
many other things; and then, as if the 
Home Office had not enough to do, his 
Predecessor (Sir R. Assheton Cross) gave 
into its charge all the Prisons in Eng- 
land, and that had caused an increase of 
the work by one-third. Fresh Inspectors 
were asked for, and not a day passed 
when he was not called to account for 
the conduct of the Police all over the 
country. And then people came and de- 
manded centralization. Every day the 
House of Commons tried to make the 
Department do the whole work of the 
country. He entirely objected to that. 
Whether it was in the boroughs or in 
the counties, the Government were dis- 
posed to throw upon them the work 
which was now cast upon the Govern- 
ment Departments. He therefore had 
not a word to say against the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Burnley; 
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and he only wished that while the War 
Office was represented by four Gentle- 
men in that House, the Home Office 
could be represented by eight. He 
wished very much for more assistance 
to do the work of the Home Office in 
that House. The arrangement now exist- 
ing in the House of Lords was never in- 
tended to be permanent; it was made 
to meet the exigencies of the Scotch 
Members. He should not be doing jus- 
tice to his own feelings, or, he thought, 
to the sentiments of the House, if he 
did not express his great thanks to the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert), 
who had so much assisted him. The 
hon. Member had a power of passing 
Billsthrough the House which hethought 
was unequalled. There was not a single 
point on which he differed from the hon. 
Member for Burnley upon this matter. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was glad to hear what had fallen from 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman ; 
but he hoped that the result might be 
that the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert) would soon not only practically, 
but absolutely, discharge the duties of 
Under Secretary to the Home Office. 
He was quite aware that the work of 
that Office had increased; but he did 
not think the effect of the Prisons Act 
was quite as the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had stated. He had always 
been of opinion that as the work of the 
Home Office grew it was most impor- 
tant to have an Under Secretary in the 
House of Commons. Why the arrange- 
ment had been made in the House of 
Lords, he could not imagine; but the 
result had been to put an enormous 
amount of work upon the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board. The hon. 
Gentleman had done the work most 
efficiently, and it was a great public ad- 
vantage to have his services there; but 
he had ample work in his own Office, 
and no Government ought to have placed 
all this extra work upon him. He hoped 
this matter would seriously engage the 
attention of the Government, and that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would have that which he needed, and 
which for the benefit of the country it 
was absolutely necessary he should have 
—namely, an Under Secretary in this 
House. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he had not im- 
peached the conduct of the Home Secre- 
tary; he had simply said there was 
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sufficient work for the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board to do, without 
having to undertake the work of the 
Home Office. A Cabinet Minister, like 
the Home Secretary, could not go into 
details as an Under Secretary could. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he hoped 
the speech of the Home Secretary might 
be taken as a pledge that the efforts 
of the Government were being directed 
against the system of centralization, 
which had too long existed. But, after 
that speech, he did not know that he 
was so anxious to see an Under Secre- 
tary in this House; for if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had an Under 
Secretary, he would, no doubt, throw 
upon him a great deal of the work which 
he himself now performed so admirably; 
and after the amusing speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman he 
should regret anything which would 
cause him to figure in the House less 
frequently. He wished to point out 
how gloomy a tone the Government now 
habitually adopted with regard to the 
action of the House of Commons. The 
Home Secretary said that centralization 
was forced upon him; and in a similar 
way, when the other night the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) pointed to 
the growing Expenditure of the Govern- 
ment, the Secretary of State for War said 
the House of Commons was responsible 
for that; the House of Commons was 
always forcing the Government to spend 
more money, and forcing them to further 
extravagance. It seemed to him that 
that was an attack on the faithful ma- 
jority of the Government which they 
hardly deserved; but he only wished 
now to point out the discrepancy be- 
tween the tone of the Government now, 
and their tone two years ago. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he wished to 
draw attention to a matter of some im- 
portance in point of principle. He found 
that there was an item of £15,800 for 
public vaccination ; but he did not know 
whether that included the grant in aid 
of vaccination. The public vaccinators 
were paid salaries for doing the work ; 
and, if they did it particularly well, they 
received a premium, or an extra grant. 
That system was exclusively applied to 
England; but why should it not be 
extended to Scotland, if money was to 
be spert in aid of vaccination? Did 
this include the grant in aid, and why 
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should not a similar amount be given 
to Scotland? In Glasgow there were 

laces at which the vaccination was con- 
Sucted by an officer who received no 
salary and no grant in aid, but whose 
sole remuneration was what he got for 
what he sent up to the National Vacci- 
nation Office. He could see no reason 
why a similar sum should not be given 
to Scotland; and, unless he got a satis- 
factory answer, he should move the re- 
jection of the whole amount. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE suggested 
that the hon. Member should raise the 
point on tne Scotch Vote. 

Dr. CAMERON said, there was no 
Scotch Vote, and he protested against 
this partial grant in aid. If he could 
not get any better answer he should op- 
pose the Vote. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would take upon himself to promise to 
reconsider the desirability of making 
this special grant by itself in England. 
It was in the nature of a second payment 
for a thing that was already done, and 
he had always had considerable doubt as 
to the wisdom of that system. If the hon. 
Member would accept that promise, he 
would undertake to reconsider thegrant. 

Dr. CAMERON said, all he wanted 
was that Scotland should be treated 
equally with England. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he wished to call 
attention to the grants in respect to the 
salaries of teachers in Poor Law schools, 
there being no corresponding grant for 
the education of the poor in Scotland. 
He had brought that matter frequently 
before the House, and several promises 
had been made that the subject should 
ye considered, but nothing had been 

one. 


Vote agreed to. 


(20.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“ That a further sum, not exceeding 
£2,864,950, be granted to Her Majesty, on ac- 
count, for or towards defraying the Charge for 
the following Civil Services and Revenue De- 
partments for the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1884, viz :— 


CIVIL SERVICES. 


Crass II.—Sararres AND EXPENSES OF 
Crvit. DEPARTMENTS. 


England :— 


Service Estimates. 


£ 
Privy Seal Office .. 500 
Lunacy Commission aA 1,000 
Mint (including Coinage) .- 5,000 
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National Debt Office ee ee 
Patent Office py od 
Paymaster General's Office . ee 
Public ony Loan Commission... 
Record O ee * 
Registrar ‘General’ s Office .. - 


Stationery Office and Printing 
Woods, Forests, &c., Office of 


Works and Public Buildin , Office of 

Mercantile Marine Fund, rant i in Aid 

Secret Service oe ee oP 
Scotland :— 

Exchequer and other aro ee 

Fishery Board .. ° ee 

Lunacy Commission we 

Registrar General’s Office .. os 

Board of Supervision ie oe 
Ireland :— 

Lord Lieutenant’s a ee 


Chief Secretary's Office . 
Charitable Donations and " Bequests 


Office .. oe én 
Local Government Board = Zs 
Public Works Office vs 
Record Office 


Registrar General's Office aa ne 
Valuation and Boundary Survey .. 
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£ 
1,500 
3,500 
2,500 
1,000 
2,000 
4,000 
45,000 
2,000 
5,000 
10,000 
5,000 


1,000 
2,000 
500 
500 
1,500 


1,000 
4,500 


300 
10,000 
5,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 


Crass III.—Law anp Jvsrice. 


England :— 


Law Charges 

Public Prosecutor’ 8 Office 

Criminal Prosecutions 

Chancery Division, High ‘Court of 
Justice. 

ai gg Office of the Supreme Court, 


Probate, &e. Registries, High Court of 
Justice.. 

Admiralty Registry, High “Court of 
Justice... 

Wreck Commission. 

Bankruptcy Court (London) ; 

County Courts .. sé ee 

Land Registry .. : 

Revising Barristers, England oe 

Police Courts (London and Sheerness) 

Metropolitan Police 

County and Borough Police, Great 
Britain 

Convict Establishments in 1 England 
and the Colonies 

Prisons, England .. 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain .,. 

Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


Scotland :— 
Lord Advocate, and Criminal Proceed- 


eee *R a 
Courts of Law and Justice . 
Register House Departments 
Prisons, Scotland . 


Treland :-— 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions .. ee 
Supreme Court of ‘Judicature se 


£ 
15,000 

600 
45,000 


30,000 
15,000 
14,000 


1,500 
2,000 
4,000 
40,000 
1,000 
3,000 
100,000 


1,000 


30,000 
60,000 


60,000 
4,000 


10,000 
10,000 

3,000 
10,000 


30,000 
10,000 
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£ 
Soest “ eee iptcy os -- 1,000 
miralty Court Registry .. oe 150 
Registry of Deeds oe «- 8,000 
Riles of Judgments . ce 200 
Land Commission . oe «+ 20,000 
County Court Officers, &e. . 15,000 
Dublin Metropolitan Police (including 
Police Courts) .. -» 30,000 
Constabulary . oe 300,000 
Prisons, Ireland .. 15,000 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools . +» 20,000 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum .. 500 
Crass IV.—Epvcation, Screncz, 
AND ArT. 
England :— 
; £ 
Public Education .. . 450,000 
Science and Art Department 40,000 
British Museum .. ° 25,000 
National Gallery .. os 3,000 
National Portrait Gallery .. ee 200 
Learned Societies, &c. me 3,500 
London University oe «- 2,000 
Aberystwith College - - 
Deep Sea Exploring Expedition (Re- 
port) .. “7 600 
Transit of Venus, 1882 26 os -- 
Scotland :— 
Public Education .. ° 100,000 
Universities, &c. .. ee oe 1,500 
National Gallery .. - oe -- 
Treland :— 
Public Education .. a 150,000 
Teachers’ Pension Office 200 
Endowed Schools Commissioners... - 
National Gallery .. oe os 500 
Queen’s ra ata v 2,000 
Royal Irish Academy bn are 300 
Crass V.—Foreign anD OoLonran 
SERVICES. 
£ 
Diplomatic Services 40,000 
Consular Services . -. 40,000 
1,000 


Suppression of the Slave Trade ee 
Tonnage Bounties, &c. ° ee 2,000 
Suez Canal (British Directors) ee 100 
Colonies, Grants i in Aid wi 2,000 


South Africa and St. Helena 1,000 
Subsidies to Telegraph Companies 9,000 
Cyprus, Grant in Aid os ee +s 


Crass VI.—Non-EFFEcTIVE AND Cmant- 
TABLE SERVICES. 


Fs 

Superannuation and Retired Allow- 

ances .. 100,000 
Merchant Seamen’ 8 Fond Pensions 

Nae 11,000 
Pauper Lunatics, England «. 5,000 
Pauper Lunatics, Scotland . 20,000 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland .. -. 15,000 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland 3,000 
Friendly Societies Deficiency - + 
Mi eous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Great Britain 200 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Ireland ee és 200 


2Z2 
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Crass VII.—MIsceLLanEovs. 
& 

Temporary Commissions .. -- 8,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses... o 500 

Total for Civil Services £2,054,950 

REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 

Customs .. os = -» 60,000 
Inland Revenue - 100,000 
Post Office ee oé . 400,000 
Post Office Packet Service .. - 100,000 
Post Office Telegraphs - 150,000 





Total for Revenue Departments £810,000 
£2,864,950 





Grand Total 





Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought this was a very conve- 
nient moment for eliciting a little fur- 
ther discussion of a subject raised in the 
afternoon by Questions with respect to 
the Mission of Mr. Errington at Rome. 
He believed he was quite in Order in 
taking this course, because in the Vote 
on Account there was a distinct sum 
taken for the Foreign Office. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The noble Lord 
is not in Order, for the Vote for the 
Foreign Office has been taken this even- 
ing, and the Vote on Account does not 
include anything for the Foreign Office. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked whe- 
ther the entire Vote for the Irish Office 
had been passed ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
submitted it did not much matter whe- 
ther the Vote on Account contained 
anything for the Foreign Office or the 
Irish Office. There was the general fact 
that the Government asked for money 
on account from the House of Commons, 
and that afforded a Constitutional op- 
oe of raising any question. The 

iplomatic and Consular Vote had not 
yet been passed. [Sir Cuartes W. 
Drxe: Yes, it has.} It was very well 
for Ministers to state that Votes had 
been passed when they had not been 
taken. On page 5, Class V., he found 
£40,000 asked for for Diplomatic and 
Consular Services. |‘‘Oh, oh!”] The 
interruptions to which he was being sub- 
jected were due to the fact that the Go- 
vernment could not hear with composure 
the name of Mr. Errington. It com- 
pletely threw them off their balance. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is nothing 
in the Vote before the Committee that 
in any way touches Her Majesty’s Mi- 
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nisters abroad; and the Vote for the 
Foreign Office was taken in the Vote 
which has been passed. There is no- 
thing now which has any reference to 
Mr. Errington, or to the Foreign Depart- 
ment. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
wished to argue this out a little further. 
The Committee was asked to grant a 
Vote, and there was not a single Member 
who could state what questions might 
or might not be taken on this Vote. 
There was not a Minister, or anyone 
else, who could state what were the ser- 
vices for which the Vote on Account was 
asked. Apart from that, he submitted, 
as a point of Order, that when a Vote 
on Account was asked for, it was per- 
fectly legitimate to raise any question 
connected with Supply. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: If the House were 
going into Committee, I apprehend the 
noble Lord would be in Order in raising 
a question of that character; but the 
House being in Committee, his observa- 
tions must have reference to the matters 
contained in the Vote. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he wished to know what were the 
Charges now before the Committee, and 
for which this Vote was asked? In 
order to give the Ministry an oppor- 
tunity of explaining the matter, he 
would move that Progress be reported, 
as the condition of affairs was most un- 
satisfactory. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I have already 
answered the noble Lord. The Votes 
include that for the Lunacy Commission 
and the subsequent Votes. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that would exactly suit his pur- 
pose. He found there a Vote for the 
Chief Secretary’s Office, Tveland, and a 
Vote for the Lord Lieutenant’s House- 
hold, and they were sufficient for his pur- 
pose. If his information were correct, 
Mr. Errington had received his instruc- 
tions from Her Majesty’s Government; 
and he believed that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Chief Secretary had been 
active agents in promoting these nego- 
tiations with Rome. He would take 
this opportunity of putting to the Go- 
vernment again the question he had 
asked earlier in the evening. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I have pointed 
out more than once to the noble Lord 
that the Foreign Office Vote has been 
passed, and that he is not in Order in 
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referring in any way to Mr. Errington’s 
Mission. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
a sum of £40,000 for Diplomatic Ser- 
vices was asked for; but the whole Vote 
was £207,000. Was the £40,000 to be 
taken; and, if so, could not this ques- 
tion be raised upon that ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The Vote to which 
the hon. Member refers has reference 
only to Her Majesty’s Embassies and 
Missions Abroad, and Mr. Errington not 
being a member of the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, a discussion on that point would 
not, in my opinion, be in Order. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions 
Abroad, no doubt, included the Diplo- 
matic Services, and the Committee had 
a right to discuss the question of Diplo- 
matic Services apart from Her Majesty’s 
Embassies and Missions Abroad. Sup- 

se that, apart from the Embassies and 

issions, they wished to diminish the 
Vote for Diplomatic Services, were they 
not to be allowed to do so if they con- 
sidered that Mr. Errington had been 
improperly employed at Rome? They 
were entitled to have an answer to that 
question, and he would like to move to 
report Progress, in order that they might 
consult Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the Vote 
for the Foreign Office had been passed 
by the Committee, but had not been re- 
ported to the House. Was it not right 
to say that the Vote was in suspense? 
He asked whether this point did not in- 
validate the Chairman’s objection ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Vote is 
passed so far as this Committee is con- 
cerned. 

Lorpvd RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
ventured to think, with all due respect 
to the parties who had given the Ohair- 
man information on the matter, that 
they had made a slight confusion be- 
tween the Vote for the Foreign Office, 
which had been passed, and the Vote for 
the Diplomatic Services under Class V., 
for which the Government were now 
asking a Vote on Account. Might he 
draw the Chairman’s attention to page 5 
of the document which was now be- 
fore the Committee? The Committee of 
Supply had not reached Class V. Inthe 
regular course the Committee of Supply 
had to-night passed the Vote for the 
Foreign Office. But was any Vote taken 
for Diplomatic Services ? 
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Tuz CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to 
interrupt the noble Lord. The hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) questioned me on that 
point, and my ruling is that the Vote in 
Class V. refers solely to the expenditure 
for Her Majesty’s Embassies and Mis- 
sions Abroad ; and it having been stated 
in this House that Mr. Errington is not 
a member of any of Her Majesty’s Em- 
bassies or missions Abroad, reference to 
Mr. Errington under that Vote would 
not be in Order. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
if he would be in Order in moving a 
reduction of Vote 1, Class V., in respect 
of the salary of the Secretary of Lega- 
tion to the King of Italy? 

Tut CHAIRMAN: Such a Motion 
would be perfectly in Order. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
if he might not move to reduce the Vote 
by £40,000, that sum representing the 
whole sum asked for in respect to the 
Diplomatic Services, because they had 
not received satisfactory information as 
to the employment of a gentleman at 
Rome? He would move to reduce the 
Vote by £40,000 [Jnterruption.] The 
Secretary to the Treasury might allow 
him to speak. There appeared to be 
on the Treasury Bench what might be 
called unveiled Obstruction. He moved 
to reduce the Vote by £40,000, because 
they were entitled to know, when voting 
money for the Diplomatic Services, what 
kind of negotiations were going on at 
Rome, and whether Mr. Errington was 
or was not engaged in conducting those 
negotiations. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
four times the Chairman had ruled the 
hon. Members opposite out of Order. 
Was, he asked, the Chair to be set at 
naught ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
understood the Chairman to rule that 
the Diplomatic Service Vote did not 
give the opportunity the hon. Member 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) sought to 
raise the question. He imagined that 
the hon. Member’s object was to obtain 
information in regard to the supposed 
journey on the Public Service of a par- 
ticular individual to Rome. Under the 
head of Diplomatic Services there were 
several items. For instance, there were 
charges for Special Missions and Ser- 
vices and for Journeys on the Public 
Service. On both those points a Vote 
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was now being taken on account. What 
‘ he wished to ask the Chairman was, 
whether he had had regard to those 
points in the ruling he had given ? 

Tut CHAIRMAN: In answer, first 
of all, to the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), I 
must say he would be perfectly in Order 
in moving a reduction of the Vote in 
Class V. With regard to the Question 
asked me by the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), I have to say 
_ that, unquestionably, I had taken the 
two points he referred to into considera- 
tion. The only Diplomatic Service Vote 
now before the Committee is the one for 
the expenses of Her Majesty’s Em- 
bassies and Missions Abroad. My ruling, 
consequently, is that Mr. Errington 
not being a member of Her Majesty’s 
Embassies and Missions Abroad, and 
no expenditure having been incurred on 
account of him, as has been stated in 
this House, it would not be in Order to 
enter on a discussion with regard to 
Mr. Errington’s alleged Mission. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, it had been stated that Mr. Erring- 
ton had not as yet—[ Cries of ‘‘ Name, 
name!”’}—Mr. Errington had not as 
yet received money out of the public 
funds; but the Committee of Supply 
had no guarantee whatever, at the pre- 
sent moment, that Mr. Errington would 
not receive money out of the sums now be- 
ing voted. Hon.Members had no idea 

Mr. HENEAGE rose to Order. He 
wished to know, in the interest of the 
time of the Committee, whether the noble 
Lord was or was not in Order? If he 
was in Order, let him proceed. If he 
was not in Order, he (Mr. Heneage) 
hoped the Chairman would keep up the 
dignity of the Chair. 

Lorn RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
on the point of Order, wished to remind 
the Chairman that, ten minutes ago, he 
moved to report Progress. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Such a Motion 
by the noble Lord never reached me. 

Mr. HENEAGE asked for an answer 
to the question he had put to the Chair. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I have stated 
twice or three times that the noble Lord 
would not be in Order, in my opinion, in 
entering now on any discussion with re- 
gard to Mr. Errington. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL 
said, that, under the circumstances, he 
would move to report Progress. 


Sir Henry Selwin-Lbbetson 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.””—(Zord Ran- 
dolph Churchill.) 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he was certain the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister knew they were 
right in what they were doing. He ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Gentleman to say 
whether he did not think so. He (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) hoped the result of 
the Motion to report Progress would be 
that the Speaker would be consulted 
upon the point. He intended to pro- 
pose to reduce the Vote by £40,000. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. Member to confine himself to the 
question of reporting Progress. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he would do so. He wished to submit 
to Mr. Speaker whether, in moving the 
reduction of the Vote, he might not 
assign his reason for so doing, his reason 
being Mr. Errington’s Mission ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN understood 
the Chairman to rule that they could 
not raise the question of Mr. Errington’s 
Mission either on the Vote for Diplo- 
matic Services or the Foreign Office. 
There was a Vote for Secret Service; 
could they not raise the question of Mr. 
Errington’s services on the Vote for 
Secret Service ? 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH inquired whe- 
ther it was in Order to ask such a ques- 
tion until the Motion to report Progress 
had been disposed of ? 

Mr. BIGGAR submitted that the 
point raised by the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) had reference 
to the question at issue. The Govern- 
ment had consistently and persistently 
refused to give any information. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The Question be- 
fore the Committee now is, ‘‘ That I do 
report Progress.” The hon. Member 
must confine himself to that Question. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should either vote for the Motion to 
report Progress, or he should not, ac- 
cording to the information which he 
might be able to elicit. In order to 
know how to vote, he should like to 
ascertain exactly what it was the Chair- 
man had ruled? It had been said that 
Mr. Errington—[‘‘Order, order!”] If 
hon. Members opposite would allow him 
to speak they would see that their inter- 
ruptions were quite out of place. He 
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understood the Chairman to rule that 
because Mr. Errington was not now em- 
loyed in the Diplomatic Service-— 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The point of Or- 
der has been already determined. The 
Question now before the Committee is, 
“That I do report Progress,” and the 
hon. Member must confine himself to 
that Question. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to confine himself to that point. 
He understood the noble Lord (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had moved to re- 
port Progress, in order that the opinion 
of the Speaker might be taken with 
regard to a certain point. [‘*No!”] 
That was how he understood it, and he 
conceived it might be necessary, occa- 
sionally, to submit a point such as that 
raised to Mr. Speaker. It might, per- 
haps, occur to hon. Members that it 
would be desirable to do so when the 
majority of the House were not agreed. 
He, however, should not be disposed to 
agree to the Motion to report Progress 
if he could get the information he now 
asked. If he understood the Chair- 
man to rule that because Mr. Erring- 
ton was not now employed in the Diplo- 
matic Service they could not discuss— 
[‘‘ Order, order!”?] Then he would put 
his question in other words. He would 
ask whether it would be in Order to 
discuss the possible appropriation of the 
money now asked for in regard to the 
Diplomatic Service, irrespective of who 
had been, or who might be hereafter, 
employed in the Diplomatic Service ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
explained, in answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff). that it was competent for any hon. 
Member to move any reduction of the 
Vote he thinks fit. But any proposition 
to reduce the Vote has been superseded 
by the Motion of the noble Lord that I 
should report Progress, and that is the 
Motion now before the Committee. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he would like to save the Commit- 
tee the trouble of dividing, if possible. 
What he would now ask was, whether 
they would not be in Order if, in moving 
the reduction of the Vote on Account 
either by the sum of £5,000 for Secret 
Service or £40,000 for the Diplomatic 
Service, they were to refer to the ab- 
normal position of Mr. Errington at 
Rome, and assign as the reason for 
the proposition that money—[‘‘ Order, 
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order!”’] He did not know how the 
Business of Parliament was to be con- 
ducted if the interruptions to which he 
had been subjected were allowed to con- 
tinue. Really, hon. Members — 
might exercise a little patience. they 
moved a reduction of the Vote on the 
ground that certain money might be 
given to Mr. Errington, of which the 
Committee had no guarantee, would not 
that be in Order under the circum- 
stances ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I have said be- 
fore, and I repeat, that the noble Lord - 
is entitled to move any reduction of the 
Vote he likes. Until I have heard the 
noble Lord’s arguments upon the point 
he has just raised, I am not prepared to 
express any opinion. If the noble Lord 
were to enter upon the discussion of 
a question which I have said is not 
in Order, I should caution him again, 
having expressed several times my opi- 
nion on the matter. 

Mr. GLADSTONE declined to enter 
upon a discussion which was clearly not 
within the proper scope of the question 
before them. He rose simply on the 
Question to report Progress, for the 
purpose of saying that he hoped the 
Motion would not be persevered with. 
It was a matter of absolute necessity 
for the Public Service that they should 
obtain a Vote on Account. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked leave to withdraw the Motion to 
report Progress, in place of which he 
would move another Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
then moved to reduce by £5,000 the 
Vote for Secret Service, on the ground 
that the Committee had no guarantee 
that no part of the money would go 
towards the payment of the expenses of 
Mr. Errington’s Mission. They would 
have arrived at this point a quarter of 
an hour ago if it had not been for the 
interruptions which came from hon. 
Members opposite. He had not the 
slightest objection to Mr. Errington re- 
presenting Her Majesty abroad; he had 
not the smallest objection to Mr. Erring- 
ton making representations upon the 
state of Ireland at Rome, and getting 
from the Pope a pronouncement upon the 
state of Ireland; but he maintained that 
if Mr. Errington had done good in Rome 
as a recommended Agent —[‘ Order, 
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order!’’] Really he did not know what 
had been the effect of the recent meeting 
of the Liberal Party on the Foreign 
Office; but more unruly and disorderly 
conduct than that of hon. Members 
opposite since that meeting it had not 
been his good fortune, or bad fortune— 
he knew not which—to witness. In spite 
of the results of that meeting, he in- 
tended, providing he was not inter- 
rupted by the Chair, to state his views 
on this point, even if he were to stay 
there until 8 o’clock in order to do so. 
The point he had to raise was a very 
simple one, and could be very shortly 
stated if hon. Gentlemen would only 
restrain their impatience. He was say- 
ing that if Mr. Errington had been a 
recommended Agent of the Government, 
and if through his recommendations, or 
through his information, the Pope had 
been induced to issue a Circular or 
Pastoral, or whatever it was, which had 
had a beneficial effect upon public affairs 
in Ireland, the House of Commons ought 
to be informed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment whether records of those ne- 
gociations would be left in the Foreign 
Office, in order that the Successors of 
Lord Granville, whoever they might be, 
might have the advantage of knowing 
exactly the terms on which those nego- 
tiations had been conducted, so that, if 
necessary, they might be pursued. What 
he and his hon. Friends complained of 
was, that although Mr. Errington had 
been a recommended Agent, and had 
corresponded with Lord Granville, when 
Lord Granville left the Foreign Office, 
all record or trace of the Correspondence 
would disappear, and nothing would be 
left for the guidance of future Foreign 
Secretaries. Hon. Members would now 
see that the point he had all along 
wished to raise was a very simple and 
intelligible one. He could not imagine 
anything more Constitutional than raising 
such a question on a Vote on Account. 
He begged to move to reduce the Vote 
by £5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ Thata further sum,not exceeding $2,859,950, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1884.” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he entirely 
recognized the wisdom of the Chairman’s 
decision that the noble Lord (Lord Ran- 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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dolph Churchill) could not be judged 
out of Order in speaking on the position 
of Mr. Errington at Rome, in relation 
to the Secret Service money, inasmuch 
as he could not say, in regard to the 
Secret Service, what he could say in 
regard to the Diplomatic Service— 
namely, that the purposes to which the 
money was applied were specified and 
laid down. The noble Lord was quite 
right in saying he was justified in 
raising this question upon a Vote on 
Account. It was perfectly obvious that 
there was no subject of policy or legisla- 
tion, and no conceivable matter within 
the whole circle of human action, which 
might not be discussed on the question 
of a Vote on Account. Under the cir- 
cumstances, however, he did not think 
the course adopted was a convenient one, 
and he would make a simple suggestion 
tothe noble Lord. As the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) had pointed 
out, the Committee only had passed the 
Foreign Office Vote. The House not 
having passed the Vote, the Vote must 
be reported. When it was reported to 
the House—which he presumed would, 
in the ordinary course of Business, be 
to-morrow evening—the noble Lord 
would have an opportunity of raising 
the discussion with perfect regularity. 
He would suggest to the noble Lord that 
it would be well to take advantage of 
the opportunity which would thus be 
afforded, rather than to engage in a long 
discussion on the present occasion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not rise to prolong the discussion about 
Mr. Errington, but to ask one question. 
He understood the Chairman’s ruling 
was that they must not discuss Mr. 
Errington’s Mission on the Diplomatic 
Vote because he was not a Diplomatic 
Agent. It was upon tkut ruling that 
his noble Friend (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) was precluded from raising 
the question of Mr. Errington’s Mission; 
but the Prime Minister now suggested 
that they should wait until to-morrow 
evening, and raise the question upon the 
Report of the Diplomatic Service Vote. 

“No!”] Well, upon the Foreign 
ffice, which was the same thing. 

Mr. COURTNEY: No; the question 
would be raised upon Lord Granville’s 
salary. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that being 
so, it would be convenient that the matter 
should be taken at an early hour to- 
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morrow, so that it could be properly dis- 
cussed. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
misapprehended my ruling. My ruling 
was that the opportunity had passed on 
which a question of that kind could be 
introduced by questioning the salary 
of one of the Ministers of State. The 
Question before the Committee referred 
to Embassies and Missions Abroad; and 
inasmuch as Mr. Errington is not a 
member of Her Majesty’s Embassies and 
Missions Abroad, I ruled that a discus- 
sion on the supposed Mission would not 
be in Order. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the Diplomatic Vote related to the 
salaries of their Diplomatic officials. 
He had wished to reduce the Vote, on 
the ground that there was a gentleman 
at Rome who carried on Diplomatic 
service gratuitously. Was he not in 
Order in putting that forward as a 
reason why the Vote should be reduced? 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, in refer- 
ence to the appeal made to the noble 
Lord, that it was well known that Report 
of Supply was taken often as late as 3 
o’clock in the morning. The proposal 
to raise a discussion of this question on 
Report was, in his opinion, unsatisfac- 
tory, because it would prevent the public 
knowing what was the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government upon the subject. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, there 
was no disposition to harass the Govern- 
ment on this point. Ifthe Prime Minister 
would make a clear and distinct state- 
ment of what had been done, and what 
it was intended to do, it would be satis- 
factory to the Committee. There was no 
objection, at any rate as far as he was 
concerned, that Mr. Errington should 
have undertaken this work, and no 
objection had ever been made on that 
ground. If the Government would make 
a clean breast of it, and say openly that 
Mr. Errington had been employed for 
certain work, the question would be at 
an end; if they did not, a certain amount 
of suspicion rested upon them, and there 
would be no alternative but to prolong 
the discussion. 

Str WALTER B. BARTELOTT said, 
he rose for the purpose of raising a 
much more serious question than that 


raised by his noble Friend. He asked 
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the Committee if they were to vote the 
large sum on account now asked for, 
after the very considerable sum they 
had already voted that evening? They 
had passed Votes amounting to a total 
of £1,770,404, and he conceived that it 
was not right to grant the Government 
this further large sum. He proposed to 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £1,377,404, which would maa 
quite sufficient money for the Govern- 
ment to carry on their business with. 
The Prime Minister had, on several occa- 
sions, spoken against the system of Votes 
on Account; and, moreover, he called 
the Liberal Party to witness that they, 
of all others, were those who said that 
Votes on Account ought not to be 
granted. The result of passing the Vote 
would be to throw over Supply again to 
the end of the Session, and to that he 
was strongly opposed. He therefore 
begged to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum specified. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a further sum, not exceeding 
£1,487,546, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account, for or towards defraying the Charge 
for the following: Civil Services and Revenue 
Departments for the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1884."—(Sir Walter B. Barttelot.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, if 
this sum were voted the Government 
would, practically, be in a position to 
dispense with Supply until the end of 
July—that was to say, until the very 
end of the Session. Now, last Session, 
and at the end of the Session before 
that, the Prime Minister had expressed 
his great regret at being compelled to 
ask the House to pass a Vote on Ac- 
count. On each cccasion the right hon. 
Gentleman used expressions condemna- 
tory altogether of the practice; and, 
moreover, when he was in Opposition 
some years ago, he found fault with the 
Government of the day for bringing for- 
ward Votes on Account. He was not at 
the moment in a position to quote the 
actual words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but he would endeavour to find 
them, and if he succeeded they should 
be brought before him. It was a fact 
that Ministers had, on many occasions, 
protested against this system, which 
made the Government practically inde- 
pendent of the House of Commons. But 
experience showed that there was really 
no necessity for taking Votes on Ac- 
count. They had at one Sitting just 
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passed 20 Votes, which included all 
those for the Offices of Her Majesty’s 
Secretaries of State. The Votes which 
remained were scarcely likely to be of 
such a contentious character as those 
which had been passed that evening 
with so much ease. He did not know 
how far the Vote proposed to be taken 
by the Government was likely to extend; 
but, as far as he could make out, it 
would carry them practically to the end 
of July. The Committee knew well that 
when the Estimates were taken late in 
July the discussion of them was a mere 
formality ; it was perfectly impossible 
at that time to get serious attention 
to any of the grievances pointed out, 
and for that reason he should support 
the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
had made a mistake in his reference to 
criticisms made by himself on the pro- 
ceedings of the late Government. With 
regard to the Vote now asked for, it was 
quite true that the Government had ob- 
tained a considerable sum of money— 
that was to say, they had obtained entire 
provision for the year for certain Ser- 
vices; but that did not enable them to 
proceed with regard to other Services 
not voted for. They had reached the 
3lst of May, and it was absolutely 
necessary to provide a moderate supply 
of money for those Services, in respect 
of which the Committee had not had an 
opportunity of considering the Votes for 
the year; and it was therefore a matter 
of necessity, with a view to the Public 
Service, that the Government should 
obtain the Vote now asked for, which 
was Supply equivalent to their require- 
ments for between one month and six 
weeks. The hon. and gallant Baronet 
said he had objected to taking Votes 
on Account. That was quite true; he 
wished the system to be kept within the 
narrowest limits; but it amounted to 
this. They had always admitted that 
the House of Commons had a right to 
expect from the Government a liberal 
allocation of time for the discussion of 
Supply in the earlier part of the Session. 
Had that been the case this Session, or 
not ? The House of Commons had been 
sitting, practically, for about 12 weeks ; 
12 weeks represented 24 Government 
nights. In consequence of the fortnight 
occupied by the debate on the Address 
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that number was reduced to 20, and out 
of those 12 nights had been given to 
the consideration of Supply. Under the 
circumstances, the Committee would see 
that they had fully kept up to the en- 
gagement into which they entered last 
year. They had made as fair and liberal 
an appropriation of their time as they 
could ; and, that being so, he was sure 
the Committee would not refuse a Vote 
on Account with reference to those Ser- 
vices which it was absolutely necessary 
to provide for. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
entirely agreed that some Votes on Ac- 
count were absolutely necessary, and 
that, as the Prime Minister had stated, 
the fact of their having voted that even- 
ing more than £1,000,000 for particular 
Services did not affect the other Services 
to which the money could not be ap- 
plied. At the same time, this did not 
touch the point which his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend had in view. What they 
wanted was an assurance that, as they 
were asked for Supply for so long a 
period, Supply should be put down ata 
time when they could properly discuss 
it—that was to say, before the end of 
July. For his own part, he should be 
content to grant one month’s Supply, 
and he hoped the Government would be 
satisfied with that amount ; otherwise he 
should vote for the Motion of his hon. 
and gallant Friend. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Vote 
would be for five weeks, and would 
bring them up to the 3rd or 4th of 
July. Surely, having dealt fairly with 
the House in regard to Supply up to 
the present time, there was no reason to 
suppose that the Government would not 
continue to do so. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had always 
joined with his hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) in objecting to 
Votes on Account, and while the late 
Government were in Office he had on 
two occasions divided the Commit- 
tee against them. The point he had 
always urged was that full advantage 
had not been taken of the facilities af- 
forded for taking Supply on Mondays, 
and that those days had been used for 
the purposes of legislation, the conse- 
quence of which was that Supply was 
driven off to an inconveniently late 
period of the Session. The present Go- 
vernment, however, had acted fairly in 
this matter, having used Mondays and 
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Thursdays for getting on with Supply ; 
and, but for that, he should have joined 
in opposition to the present Vote on 
Account. The Government, however, 
had not progressed with Supply as 
rapidly as they expected ; and he might 
oint out to the Prime Minister that if 
the right of Members to make speeches 
on going into Committee of Supply 
were taken away, they would surely 
find an outlay for their criticisms in 
Committee. There had been a large 
amount of time occupied in discussions 
upon the Civil Service Votes, and hence 
the reason why the Government were 
driven to ask for a second Vote on Ac- 
count. He thought they had a right to 
conclude that, as the Government had 
pressed forward Supply hitherto, they 
would continue to do so, and that they 
would not devote Mondays and Thurs- 
days to legislation until they had made 
further -progress with it. He thought 
that every week there should be an op- 
portunity of proceeding to a greater or 
less extent with Supply; and as he 
gathered that this was the intention of 
the Governmezt, he should certainly 
vote for the amount now proposed. 

Srrk WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the Estimates for the Army and Navy 
were voted in such away that the money 
first taken could be distributed over the 
whole of the Votes. He wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if that was 
the case with the Vote before the Com- 
mittee? Did the Government intend to 
use the money voted forthe Estimates 
that evening for the purpose of the re- 
maining Estimates? If not, of course, 
as the Government must have money, 
he should not press his Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We have no 
power to do what the hon. and gallant 
Baronet suggests. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the only oppor- 
tunity Irish Members had of bringing 
forward matters relating to Ireland was 
in Committee of Supply. Up to the 
present time they had done no more 
than exercise their right of asking 
Questions. The discussion of the Esti- 
mates which preceded the Irish Votes 
would occupy a fortnight or three weeks 
at least, with the result that the latter 
would be thrown into August, probably 
Just as the House was about to rise. 
He asked whether the Prime Minister 
would make arrangements for taking 
the Vote for the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land when Supply should be next put 
down, so as to avoid it coming-on in the 
last days of the Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, without 
making any promise as to taking the 
Irish Votes out of order, he could as- 
sure the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken that the Government contem- 
plated taking them at a convenient and 
not at a remote period. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


CONSTABULARY AND POLICE (IRE- 
LAND) (PAY AND PENSIONS) BILL. 
(Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert 

Gladstone.) 
[pitt 171.) COMMITTEE. 
[Progress 28th May. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Parr II. 
Dublin Metropolitan Police. 

Clause 13 (Pay of Dublin Metropolitan 
Police). 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the paragraph 
which his Amendment referred to pro- 
vided— 

‘That where any member of the force is at 
the time of the passing of this Act in receipt of 
a higher rate of pay than the rate specified in 
the Schedule in relation to such person, nothing 
contained in this Act shall be taken to reduce 
the rate of pay which such person is entitled to 
receive. 

That meant that if any person was re- 

ceiving a higher rate of pay than was 

provided in the Act he was not to have 
his pay cut down. He submitted that 
the pay was fixed for the Police at an 
extravagantly high rate. He begged 

to move the omission of lines 33 to 37 

inclusive. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
33, to leave out all the words from ‘“‘ pro- 
vided” to ‘‘ receive,” in line 37.—( Mr. 
Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Member for Cavan had hitherto sub- 
jected the Bill to a keen and intelligent 
criticism from the point of view of eco- 
nomy, and had raised with regard to it 
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some interesting questions. The first 
part of the Bill doubtless required to be 
carefully watched ; with reference to the 
last part of it he thought the hon. Mem- 
ber might fairly relax his vigilance. The 
increase of pay to the Dublin Police 
amounted to something under £2,000 
a-year. This Proviso was introduced for 
the purpose of preventing a number of 

ersons of less than two years’ service 
being damnified by the passing of 
the Bill to the extent of 6d. a-week. He 
hoped, after this simple but adequate 
defence, the hon. Member would not 
press his Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, as the amount at 
stake appeared by the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman to be small, he 
did not think it worth while to take 
a division, and with the permission of 
the Oommittee he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed te. 


Clause 14 (Application of provisions 
as to pension to the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police). 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he wished to take that opportunity 
of laying before the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland the case 
of a public servant who had not been 
provided for by this Bill. He referred 
to the Surgeon of the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police Court, and he could see 
no reason why that officer should not be 
placed on the same footing as the Sur- 
geon of the London Metropolitan Police. 
The Surgeon of the latter Force had al- 
ways an enormous amount of practice, 
and was oneof the leading men in thePro- 
fession ; the Surgeon of the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police had no practice, because his 
practice was destroyed by his taking the 
appointment, and on that ground he had 
a far stronger title to a pension than the 
London Metropolitan Police Surgeon. 
Moreover, he did not know whether the 
Chief Secretary was aware of the fact, 
but he attended every day at the police- 
station, and saw personally those con- 
stables who required medical treatment. 
The case was entirely different with the 
Surgeon to the London Metropolitan 
Police, who attended but rarely ; he was 
proven when recruits were brought up 

or examination, but, except in serious 
cases, he never attended tothe constablesat 


Ur. Trevelyan 
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all. So that, on every ground, the Dublin 
Surgeon had a greater right to a pension 
than the London Surgeon. Seeing that 
he could not move an Amendment to in- 
clude this gentleman, if the Government 
did not see their way to do it, he sincerely 
hoped they would give an undertakin 
that the case would be seriously cs | 
equitably considered. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the case of 
the Doctor referred to was one which de- 
served a few words. The noble Lord 
would be perfectly in Order in moving 
an Amendment in the shape of a new 
clause to the Bill; but he (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) should certainly deprecate such 
a course, as it was extremely important, 
in order to further the progress of the 
measure, that it should be confined 
solely to the rank and file of the Con- 
stabulary. He quite allowed that the 
Superintendents of the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police were affected; but these 
officers were promoted from the ranks. 
Therefore the whole body affected by the 
Bill, whether in the Royal Irish Cor- 
stabulary or in the Dublin Police, might 
be said to be the rank and file, and those 
who had risen from the rank and file. 
If once the Government allowed the 
position of officers to be considered in 
the Bill there would be a delay ; and one 
primary condition with regard to that 
measure was that there should be no un- 
necessary delay in passing it into law. 
There was only one precedent for the 
payment of a salary to a medical officer 
to the Police, and that was in the case of 
the Metropolis. In the case of the Liver- 
pool Police Force, which was as large or 
larger than that of Dublin, the medical 
officers who attended on the men obtained 
no pensions. He could imagine, how- 
ever, that a case could be made out for 
the Doctor to whom reference had been 
made from the point of view that, besides 
the Metropolitan Police, the only Force 
that was under the direct control of the 
Executive was the Dublin Police. It 
would be quite impossible for him to 
give a positive answer on that point. It 
would be necessary for him to carefully 
consult with his Colleagues in Ireland, 
and after that to make application to the 
Treasury. He could only tell the noble 
Lord that he would give every attention 
and consideration to the subject; and 
that if he found, when he had the honour 
to introduce his re-organization Bill at 
a later period of the Session—which Bill 
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would deal with one or two of the offi- 
cers of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
although it would not make any differ- 
ence in the pay and emoluments of the 
great body of officers—that he could 
carry out the noble Lord’s wish, if the 
noble Lord then chose to raise the ques- 
tion, he (Mr. Trevelyan) would not only 
not protest but would feel that the noble 
Lord was courteous in postponing his 
action until that occasion. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he 
was glad to hear what had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman. He(Colonel 
King-Harman) had intended to say a 
few words on the subject ; but, after what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, 
he would refrain from so doing. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Provision as to pensions of 
men appointed before 12th August 1867, 
10 & 11 Vict. c. 100, s. 10). 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had put down 
on the Paper an Amendment to this 
clause, and he considered it a perfectly 
legitimate one in itself ; but it was almost 
the same as the one he had moved at a 
former part of the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman very strongly contested the 
principle of allowing policemen of 30 
years’ service to retire from the Service 
on this boon being granted to them. The 
principle that ran through the measure 
was that a policeman should have an 
opportunity of retiring after 35 years, if 
he desired it, no matter how good his 
bodily health might be. Even suppos- 
ing he moved his Amendment, he did not 
think he would have much chance of 
carrying it. Looking at the empty state 
of the Front Opposition Bench, he 
should refrain from moving the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he 
had a new clause relating to rewards 
for distinguished services to propose. 
He wished to provide that a head or 
other constable, who had served 15 
years without an unfavourable mark 
having been recorded against him,should 
be entitled to wear a bronze badge as a 
token of meritorious services, that under 
similar conditions, a silver badge might 
be worn after 20 years’, and a gold badge 
after 24 years’ meritorious service. He 
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was not certain whether this ought to 
have been brought up atall in the form 
of a new clause. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to consider it, and say whether he 
had any objection to inserting it; and, 
if so, whether he would not, in some 
form more satisfactory to himself, make 
provision for a careful order of merit for 
this most deserving body of men? The 
question was one to which much import- 
ance had been attached, and he certainly 
thought the men should have a badge 
to wear. 


New Clause :— 


(Rewards for distinguished services.) 


“ From and after the passing of this Act every 
head or other constable who shall have com- 

leted fifteen years’ service, without an un- 
avourable mark having been recorded against 
him, shall be entitled to wear a bronze badge 
as a token of meritorious services; and, 

“Every head or other constable who shall 
have completed twenty years’ service, without 
an unfavourable record, shall be entitled to wear 
a similar badge in silver; and, 

‘*Every officer who shall have completed 
twenty-four years in like manner, without an 
unfavourable record, shall be entitled to the 
honourable distinction of a gold badge of a 
similar nature,”’—(Colonel King-Harman,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed: 
‘¢That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he hoped 
the Government would not accede to 
this clause, and that the hon. and gal- 
lant Member would not persist in it. No 
doubt, the hon. and gallant Member had 
better means of learning the views of 
policemen than he (Mr. 0’Connor) could 
profess to have; but he should imagine 
that no proposal could be more objec- 
tionable than this to the vast majority 
of the Police. The clause was brought 
forward under the plea that it was to 
satisfy the wishes of the rank and file of 
the Constabulary and Police; but, so 
far as he could judge, the proposal would 
meet with a stronger opposition from 
this than from any other body of men. 
He would not subject the clause to any- 
thing like verbal criticism, although he 
thought it was open to it. It was a most 
objectionable proposal. Although badges, 
no doubt, were of service in the Army, 
they were altogether out of place in 
connection with a Force of a Civil cha- 
racter. 
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Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, he re- 
cognized the spirit in which the hon. 
and gallant Member for County Dublin 
(Colonel King-Harman) had brought 
forward his proposal; but he believed 
that, carried out exactly as the hon. and 
gallant Member wished, it would not 
quite meet the wishes of the men. He 
would suggest what he thought a better 
way of carrying out the intention of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. Unfavour- 
able reports had had the effect of stop- 
ping promotion, and the men had felt 
these reports very much. If they made 
the giving of these badges depend on a 
man’s not having an unfavourable re- 
cord, of course when they saw a police- 
man’s shoulder without a badge it would 
bring to the mind of his superiors that 
he had an unfavourable record; and 
whether that did or did not operate in 
stopping his promotion it would have a 
bad effect on the minds of the men. 
Unfavourable records and punishments 
were things which with increasing zeal 
and meritorious conduct should be wiped 
out; and it would be well, therefore, to 
adopt some plan by which rewards could 
be given in cases where punishment had 
been inflicted, on the expiration of a 
certain period after such punishment ; 
but to have some men stamped with a 
badge and others without it, showing 
that they had had unfavourable re- 

orts, would be very objectionable. The 

adges, if used as suggested—which 
would be amongst the sergeants and 
head constables, as well as the rank and 
file—would show that some were not 
such good members of the Force as 
others. He wouldrecommend that badges 
should be given for general ability and 
good conduct, and should not be made 
to depend on the absence of unfavour- 
able records. There was many a man 
who had had an unfavourable record 
who, by subsequent activity, intelligence, 
and attention to his duty, had made a 
much better officer than others who had 
not had unfavourable records. 

Cotonen KING-HARMAN said, he 
had brought forward the proposal in 
consequence of representations from a 
considerable number of constables; but 
probably they had not considered the 
matter any more closely than he had. 
He begged to withdraw the clause. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. LEWIS said, he had a new clause 
to propose, providing that all persons 
who, previous to the Constabulary (Ire- 
land) Act, 1874, had retired from the 
Service should receive the pensions 
granted under the Act 10 & 11 Viet., 
entitled ‘‘ An Act to regulate the super- 
annuation allowaness of the Constabu- 
lary Force in Ireland, and of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police,” calculated upon 
the scale or rate of pay of which they 
were in receipt at the date of their retire- 
ment. This new ciause would deal with 
an old grievance which had been on two 
or three occasions brought before Par- 
liament. Three Acts of Parliament had 
been passed—one in 1847, one in 1866, 
and the other in 1874—dealing with the 
pay and pensions of the Irish Constabu- 
lary. The Act of 1847 fixed the amounts. 
In 1866 the pay was increased, but not 
the pensions. By the Act of 1874 men 
who had served 25 years were entitled 
to retire upon their actual full pay ; but 
after 1866 they were retired upon the old 
pay, or the pay they had before the Act of 
1866 was passed. That was thought hard 
and harsh on the constables who had re- 
tired before the passing of the Act of 1874. 
Under the Act of 1874 all who retired 
after the 1st of August of that year were 
retired on their actual salaries; but all 
who retired before—it might be on the 
31st of July—had their pensions paid on 
The 
matter had been brought before Parlia- 
ment on two occasions, and in 1876 the 
late Government agreed to take the opi- 
nion of the English Law Officers as to 
whether they had power under the Act 
of 1874 to give pensions to old retired 
officers on the same footing as those who 
retired after the Ist of August, 1874. 
They did so, and were informed that they 
could do this if they thought proper; but, 
in the exercise of their discretion, they 
did not think proper to put in force the 
power they possessed under the Act of 
1874 in this particular. The Act ap- 
plied to a body of 250 or 300 persons, 
whose number were diminishing daily 
as the men died off, and the old griev- 
ance of the surviving men who retired be- 
fore the Ist of August 1874 still existed. 
The reason for the Act of 1874 was that 
the Act of 1866 was deemed a hardship 
on those who retired under the terms of 
the Act of 1866. The Committee had 
now an opportunity of putting the matter 
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right, at a time when it was doing jus- 
tice to the Constabulary of Ireland as a 
body. These men were unable to pro- 
tect themselves ; and, though they were 
old servants no longer serving the Crown 
or their country, in this particular, at 
all events, he hoped there were many 
men in the House, including Members 
connected with Ireland, who would be 
anxious to do justice to a deserving body 
of men by rectifying a mistake and a 
striking inequality, which was pretty 
generally admitted. He wished to draw 
the attention of the Chief Secretary to 
the fact that the clause he was proposing 
was not retrospective. He did not ask 
the Committee or the House, by passing 
this clause, to pay any of the arrears 
which might be claimed by pensioned 
policemen on account of the pension 
they had lost between their retirement 
and the present time. It would be ob- 
served that he had so framed the clause 
that the pensioners would not be entitled 
to any addition to their present pensions 
except from the time of the passing of 
this Act. The clause would place the 
old pensioners in futuro on the same 
footing as those who were lucky enough 
to resign after the Ist of August, 1874. 
He desired to press on the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary—whose 
feelings of propriety and justice they 
could rely on having fair play—not to 
pooh-pooh this matter. It had been 
looked upon as a grievance, not only by 
the old pensioners who had suffered, 
but by the members of the existing 
Force, who were of opinion that their 
comrades had not been treated fairly. 
The Government had now an oppor- 
tunity of making a graceful conces- 
sion to the Constabulary of Ireland, 
who as a body were deserving of every 
praise. They had received much at the 
hands of these men of late, and the 
Committee now had an opportunity of 
remedying an old grievance under cir- 


‘cumstances which had never existed be- 


fore. There were not many hon. Mem- 
bers representing Irish constituencies 
present ; but that fact was owing to this 
Bill having come on at so late an hour. 
If it had come on earlier, and Irish 
Members had been aware that this sim- 
act of justice was about to be sought, 

® had no doubt it would have been 
possible to have obtained the attend- 
ance of very many more. 
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New Clause :— 

(Calculation of pensions of persons who retired 
before the passing of the Act of 1874.) 

** All persons who, previous to the comin 
into operation of ‘The Constabulary (Ireland 
Act, 1874,’ retired from service in the Roy: 
Irish Constabulary, are hereby declared to be 
entitled, as from the date of the passing of this 
Act, to have the superannuations or pensions 
granted to them respectively under the provi- 
sions of the Act passed in the Session of Parlia- 
ment held in the ninth and eleventh years of 
Her present Majesty, entitled ‘ An Act to regu- 
late the superannuation allowances of the Con- 
stabulary Force in Ireland, and of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police,’ calculated upon the scale 
or rate of pay of which they were respectively 
in receipt at the respective dates of their re- 
tirement,” —( Mr. Lewis,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, that 
though, as the hon. Member who had 
preceded him had pointed out, there 
were not many Irish Members present, 
he believed that all those who were in 
attendance would vote for the clause, 
and he did hope it would receive the 
favourable consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. To his own know- 
ledge, the question had been before the 
House for the past eight or nine years, 
and there could be no doubt that these 
old Constabulary officers had a substan- 
tial grievance, an opportunity for re- 
dressing which now presented itself. 
The hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis) had explained the whole circum- 
stances of the case; and, after his ex- 
planation, he (Mr. Dickson) hoped the 
very moderate demand which was made 
on behalf of the old policemen would 
be acceded to. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would yield to the representations 
which had been made to them, and allow 
the clause to be inserted in the Bill. 

Coroner KING-HARMAN said, he 
would merely add one word to the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) as to the grievances 
of these officers. It was charged by 
some of these officers—and certainly 
there seemed to be considerable ground 
for it—that many of them had been 
kept on previous to the passing of the 
Act of 1874 beyond their usual time for 
retiring, while the provisions of the Act 
were being considered, and that then 
they had been suddenly shelved within 
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a few days of the passing of the Act. 
It certainly had seemed as though they 
were shelved in order to prevent them 
from obtaining the advantage of the im- 
ort scale of pensions. He himself 

ad had two pensioners on his demesne. 
They had retired within six months of 
each other; their period of service was 
the same ; and yet, whilst one received 
£72 a-year, the other, who had retired 
before the passing of the Act of 1874, 
only received £40. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that hitherto the 
men had been refused any redress, and 
from what he could gather very justly 
so, seeing that they had no grievance. 
The alleged grievance of the ex-con- 
stables whose case the Committee were 
considering was that they were in a 
rather worse position than another class 
of pensioners. They did not allege that 
the Government had not kept faith with 
them, and had not fulfilled their con- 
tract so far as they themselves were con- 
cerned; but what they complained of 
was that another class of pensioners 
were in a better position than they. 
They had got their contract; and, that 
being so, he did not think they had any 
cause forcomplaint. Because some men 
got far more than enough, it did not 
follow that those men who got just 
enough should have an addition made 
to their pensions. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, there were 
several pensioners in the county he re- 
presented (Monaghan) who were in a 
position similar to that of the men re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Lewis), and he thought 
they had a substantial grievance. Those 
constables who retired after the passing 
of the Act of 1847 had their pensions 
calculated on an increased scale, whilst 
those who retired before had theirs cal- 
culated on the old scale. This was 
scarcely fair, as the members of the 
Metropolitan Police, who were in a simi- 
lar position, had received more favour- 
able treatment. 

Coronet COLTHURST said, he 
hoped the Government would see their 
way to making a concession in this 
matter. The point to Members of the 
Committee was a very trifling one; but 
it was a very great one to thosé whose 
interests were affected. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was so 
to be obliged to take an attitude whic 
would destroy, to a certain extent, the 


Colonel King-IZarman 
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harmony which had hitherto existed in 
regard to this Bill; but he was sorry to 
say that he had very seldom listened to a 
debate with more certainty that he was 
bound to take a particular course, and 
one adverse to the views of many hon. 
Members, than he felt on this occasion. 
It was quite true that the amount in- 
volved was not large as compared with 
some of the enormous sums with which 
they had been dealing so freely to-night; 
but the principle was very serious, in- 
deed he believed it was the most serious 
that had ever been submitted to the 
House. It was, that when a man had 
done his service, and had retired under 
the conditions that were in force at the 
time, should his position be made a sub- 
ject of revision by Parliament? The 
facts of the case had been put before the 
Committee very clearly. The Act of 
1847 created a very liberal scale of pen- 
sions. Then came the Act of 1866, 
which added to the pay of the police; 
and it was enacted that the men who had 
been appointed in 1866 should be pen- 
sioned under the Act of 1847. That, he 
might roughly say, was the provision 
which had been introduced into the pre- 
sent Act with regard to pension as com- 
pared withpay. Then cameanother great 
rise of pay in 1874, and, unfortunately, as 
he thought, in that year Parliament was 
not so vigilant to observe the right prin- 
ciple in dealing with these matters. In 
a moment of weakness it was decided 
that all the men then in the Force should 
be entitled by the Act of Parliament to 
be pensioned on the scale of pensions 
according to the pay to which they had 
become entitled. He must say that men 
who were pensioned on the full pay of 
1874 received a pension very much larger 
than should have been given in order 
to attract men of a certain class into the 
Service of the Crown. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry, who had advocated 
the claims of these men with great 
fidelity, told them there was a mistake 
in the Act of 1866. Nodoubt, there was 
a mistake; but it was one eight yearslater 
on, and in accepting the clause of the 
hon. Member they would be making 
that mistake greater still. The discon- 
tent of these men came not, as he main- 
tained, from their having been badly 
used themselves, but because a certain 
number of men who came after them, 
but who came before the men the Oom- 
mittee were now dealing with, were well 
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used in a most exceptional manner. The 
men who retired before 1866 did not get 
the 1866 scale of pay in computing pen- 
sions; whereas the men who retired after 
1874 got the 1874 scale of pay in the 
computation. That there was an ine- 
quality no one could deny; but he did 
not see that it constituted an injustice, 
because the men were not in the Force 
now. The pensions awarded them were 
according to the law which was in force 
when they retired, and it could not be 
made inequitable; and he did not see 
that it could be made unjust by any sub- 
sequent transaction. If there was any 
inherent injustice in the Act of 1866, that 
ought to have been pointed out at the 
time; and the Act of 1874 should not 
have been waited for, before it was 
shown that injustice had been done to 
the men who came under the operation 
of the Act of 1866. He would ask hon. 
Members to reflect on the enormous 
number of public servants, civil, naval, 
and military, who were in receipt of 
pensions under a great variety of Acts, 
and to consider how wide and large a 
door they were opening when they began 
to consider the position of those servants 
who retired under Acts less favourable 
than Acts which had since been intro- 
duced. It was not a question of 200 or 
800 men, but of hundreds of thousands 
of men; it was not a question of £2,000 
or £3,000 a-year, but a question, if this 
principle was admitted, of millions. If 
there was any matter in which it was 
necessary to have a Statute of Limita- 
tions, it seemed to him to be the condi- 
tion of men who left the service of the 
Crown. It was with great regret that 
he was obliged to turn a deaf ear to ap- 
peals made from both sides of the House; 
and he asked hon. Members to consider, 
if this Motion was pressed to a division, 
that they would be voting not only fora 
small concession, but for a large and a 
dangerous principle. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought 
that, upon the matter of principle, no- 
thing could be added to the lucid argu- 
ment of the Chief Secretary; but he 
wished to submit a point which would 
probably settle this question. This was 
a proposal to extend to certain persons, 
who had retired from the Police Force 
as far back as 1874, the benefit of certain 
provisions. The men in question were 


not in the Force, and he apprehended 
that an Act of Parliament involving a 
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charge of money could not go beyond 
the provisions of the Resolution of the 
Committee upon which that Act was 
founded, and that the Resolution upon 
which the Act was founded was one 
making an increase in the pay and pen- 
sions of members of the Constabulary. 
That limited the scope of the Act 
founded upon the Resolution; and, 
therefore, as he took it, this clause was 
outside the powers of the Committee. It 
could not be inserted in the Bill under 
those circumstances. 

Mr. CALLAN rose to a point of Order. 
The point heraised was that the title of the 
Bill was—‘‘ A Bill toamend the Laws re- 
lating to the Pay and Pensions of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary and the Police 
Force of Dublin Metropolis; and forother 
purposes ;” and it was upon that title 
that leave to bring it in was given, and, 
as he had more than once heard it ruled, 
that Order for Leave covered the object 
of a Bill. He, therefore, submitted that 
the words ‘‘and for other purposes” 
covered the clause proposed by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry, and disposed 
of the argument of the economical Se- 
cretary to the Treasury. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN held that 
these men were practically members of 
the Constabulary, as they received Con- 
tabulary pensions. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
objection of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury was a most narrow one. There 
were no words whatever prescribing 
men now existing in the Force. That 
might be in the mind of the Financial 
Secretary ; but, upon that principle, the 
pensions of any men might be dropped 
at any moment, because they were no 
longer in the Force. The question was 
not whether a man was actually serv- 
ing in the Force, or had retired from 
the Service. 

Mr. PLUNKET, on the point of 
Order, begged to draw attention to the 
concluding words of the Resolution re- 
ferred to— 

“And that it is expedient to amend the 
Act for regulating the Constabulary and Police 
in Ireland.” 

He thought this Amendment was sus- 
tainable under those words. 

Tut OHAIRMAN: I am afraid I 
shall not be able to answer these ques- 
tions if they are raised at once. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR pointed out, 
in confirmation of the opinions expressed, 
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that the proposal of the hon. Member 
did not go beyond the purposes of the 
Bill. This was pointed out by the Chief 
Secretary, a few evenings ago, in defence 
of Section (¢) of Clause 7, which provided 
that persons who did anything calculated 
to disturb the public peace should be de- 
prived of their pensions. These pen- 
sioners held their pensions on the con- 
dition of assisting in the detection of 
crime—that was, still fulfilling a portion 
of the duties of policomen; and their 
pensions could be withdrawn if they did 
not fulfil those duties, which were essen- 
tially police duties. Therefore, the hon. 
and gallant Member for the County of 
Dublin (Colonel King-Harman) was 
right in saying that these men were still 
practically in the Police Force. The 
Chief Secretary had founded upon their 
having ceased to be in the Force his 
objection, but they still continued to be 
police constables; and, therefore, any 
proposal with regard to them came 
legally, equitably, and literally under 
the Bill. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: With regard to 
the observation of the hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Callan) as to the title of a 
Bill, no doubt that would be correct if it 
were an ordinary Bill; but in a Money 
Bill the circumstances are different, and 
do not apply. So far as I am able to 
form a judgment, it is this. I do not 
think that the men who have retired 
from the Police Force can be considered 
any longer members of the Force, and I 
observe that they are described in the 
clause. The Resolution on which the 
Bill is founded applies to certain 
members of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary and the Dublin Metropolitan Force ; 
and certainly this clause relates to per- 
sons who, in my opinion, are not mem- 
bers of those Forces; and, therefore, I 
am of opinion that this is a clause which 
cannot properly be submitted. 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN said, these 
men were called Constabulary pension- 
ers; and he gave Notice that, on the 
first opportunity, he should bring the 
case of these men before the House. 

Str HERVEY BRUCE gave Notice 
that, on Report, he should, if he had the 
power, move the insertion of a clause 
in respect to these pensioners. 

Mr. CALLAN rose to move a new 
clause, which, he said, arose in conse- 
quence of what he believed to be a De- 
partmental Rule. If a member of the 


Mr. 7. P. O Connor 
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Police Force was so studious and intelli- 
gent as to become fitted to pass a com- 

etitive examination, no Departmental 

ule which had not the sanction of the 
House should bar his progress or his 
promotion to another branch of the Ser- 
vice. It happened that lately, and es- 
pecially in the last year, the Constabu- 
lary authorities in Dublin had absolutely 
prohibited some of the young and most 
deserving and intelligent officers from 
entering examinations for other Depart- 
ments of the Civil Service, and that had 
given great offence. In Scotland some 
young men went to a University for 
half-a-year, and in the other half they 


laboured to earn what they could to, 


enable them to do that. In the same 
way, in Ireland, where there were no 
Universities of a cheap character, as in 
Scotland, young men being obliged to 
enter the Police Force for maintenance, 
educated themselves and entered for the 
examinations. The Departmental Rule 
had, however, forbidden them to do 
that, and the object of his new clause 
was to remove that prohibition. He 
thought that was a clause which would 
commend itself to the good feeling of 
the Committee ; and he anticipated not 
only acceptance, but cordial endorse- 
ment, from one who had so identified 
himself with competitive examinations 
as the Chief Secretary. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This clause is 
altogether beyond the title of the Bill, 
which relates to pay and pensions. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had no wish 
to delay the Bill; but, in consequence of 
that ruling, he would move that Progress 
be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘«That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’ — (Mr. 
Callan.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he hoped 
the hon. Member would withdraw the 
Motion, after he had given him an assur- 
ance that he would look into this ques- 
tion with considerable interest. He 
understood that this Departmental Rule 
had been laid down to discourage mem- 
bers of the Constabulary and Police, who 
had obtained the advantages of the in- 
struction which could be gained in the 
schools of the Service, from utilizing 
that to get into other branches of the 
Service. He would look into the matter, 
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and he hoped that promise would gatisfy 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would accept 
the right hon. Gentleman’s assurance, 
and withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Schedule 1. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, the next Amend- 
ment was in his name, and it had re- 
ference to the standard of pay. He 
thought the rates of pay, on the whole, 
too high; and he would ask whether 
the Chief Secretary did not also think so ? 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, 
line 5, to leave out ‘‘ 40s.” and insert 
“ 353.”—( Mr. Biggar.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ 40s.’ stand 
part of the Schedule.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he did not 
wish to raise the wrath of the hon. 
Member by questions of Order ; but he 
must draw attention to the fact that the 
Resolution declared it to be expedient 
to authorize the payment of money to 
increase the pay of certain members of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, and he 
was afraid the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment would have a very different effect, 
because not only did he propose to 
diminish considerably the amount of pay 
which the Government proposed, but 
also to largely reduce the pay which the 
men at present received. A head con- 
stable at present got 38s., and the Go- 
vernment proposed to give him 40s., 
while the hon. Member proposed to re- 
duce the amount to 35s. A constable 
at the head of his rank now got 28s., 
the Government proposed to make it 
31s., but the hon. Member proposed to 
reduce it to 25s.; and while the Govern- 
ment proposed to increase a constable’s 
pay from 24s. to 27s., the hon. Member 
proposed to reduce it to 20s. The hon. 
Member wished to raise two points; 
one, the amount of pay required to 
attract the right sort of men; and the 
other, the question whether, in a par- 
ticular rank, the pay was in proportion 
to the length of service. As to the first 
point, the Bill was entirely founded on 
the theory that a distinct and solid in- 
crease of pay was requested. There was 
a charge brought against the Bill that 
the men in the lower ranks got no in- 
crease of pay; but he did not think 
that was a serious grievance with the 
men; but if it was considered a griev- 
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ance, how much greater grievance would 
it be to the older men, when they were 
married and had families, and had given © 
more of their lives to their country’s 
service, if they did not get any substan- 
tial increase? As to the equalization of 
pay throughout the whole of each rank, 
he thought there was something to be 
said for it when they came to the upper 
ranks. He could easily imagine all 
constables having an average of pay, 
but that was not at all the case with the 
other large class which at present went 
under the name of sub-constables; and 
here he would call attention to the 
criticism of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) this 
evening. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said the old nomenclature was still 
retained in the Schedule, and altered it 
elsewhere. Thatalteration only took place 
on the Ist of October; and as this Bill, 
he hoped, would be passed on the Ist of 
June, it was proper to retain the old 
names. In the.class of sub-constables, 
it was most important that the men of 20 
years’ service should be decidedly better 
off than those of 12 years’ service, and 
the men of 12 years’ service better off 
than those of four, three, or two years’ 
service. The former men belonged to 
the older class ; they were not likely to 
rise to the higher ranks; they were 
solid, respectable men, and they looked 
for comfort for themselves and their 
families. It was important that they 
should be kept contented by a marked 
increase of wages, and by pensions, which 
would give them a hope of increasing 
prosperity. Under all these circum- 
stances he could not accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would with- 
draw this Amendment, and would not 
move any of the other Amendments in 
his name. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Schedule agreed to. 

Schedule 2. 

Mr. WARTON said, he proposed an 
Amendment which he hoped the Go- 
vernment would accept, as it came, he 
thought, within the scope of the Bill. 
He did not think the Secretary to the 
Treasury would object to it on the 
ground of technicality, with regard to 
the terms of the Resolution or to the 
terms of the Bill, which was clearly a 
Bill for providing pensions for the mem- 
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bers of the Constabulary. The matter 
was partly arithmetical, and. partly one 
of principle. If they had a scale of 
going up to 50 it was awkward to in- 
troduce two-thirds ; and if they divided 
the unit into fiftieth parts, and wanted 
to take two-thirds of that, two-thirds 
would be 33 and two-thirds of 50. As 
to principle, in some cases there might 
be men who retained their physical 
vigour for 30 years sufficiently to act 
well as constables. Some men were 
stronger than others. Some matured 
more rapidly than others; but, suppose 
they considered 25 years as a fair term 
of service, still there might be men who 
could go on for five years longer than 
the average, and he held that 30 years 
was not a very long time for a man to 
retain his vigour and activity. He 
might go into the Force at 20 and be 
a good man at 50, while another might 
drop off at 25. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, 
line 7, to leave out “‘ two-thirds,” and 
insert ‘“‘ seven-tenths.””—( Jr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bchedule.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he could not 
assent to the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member. In a matter of 
this kind it was absolutely impossible 
for anyone, even the Member of the Go- 
vernment in charge of the Bill, off-hand 
to disregard the recommendations which 
had been made by a Committee which 
had gone into the matter at very great 
length, which had taken the opinion of 
actuaries, and likewise the opinion of 
the members of the Force. The hon. 
and learned Member had said that if 
they were to go up by fiftieths in the 
last year the men would have a broken 
fraction. There was, however, one strong 
reason for sticking to the figure which 
was named in the Bill; and that was 
that the maximum pension in all the 
other branches of the Civil Service was 
two-thirds of the salary. It was recog- 
nized by everybody as the pension which 
a Civil servant always looked forward to. 
If a pension was given of any larger 
amount it was only given in consequence 
of special services, and the grant of the 
seg must be specially reported to the 

ouse of Commons. He trusted the hon. 
and learned Member would not press the 
Amendment. 


Ur. Warton 


Constabulary and Police 
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Mr. WARTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not met his objection in 
any way. The right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken of actuaries; but they were 
all more or less actuaries, and they could 
perceive the absurdity of the fraction. It 
was perfectly absurd, when they went up 
by fiftieths, to have such a fraction as 
two-thirds. Perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would agree to insert the words 
‘“‘seven-tenths” as a means Of meeting 
the difficulty. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. BIGGAR proposed to leave out 
lines 36 and 37 in page 12. Those lines 
ran as follows :— 

‘*(¢,) If he has completed more than fifteen 

years’ service, an annual sum not more than his 
annual pay.” 
Those lines did not seem to him to agree 
with other parts of the Bill. If a man 
had completed nine years’ service he 
was only entitled to 15-50ths of his 
annual pay; but if he had completed 
six years more he was entitled to full 
pay. If he had completed any service 
under 15 years he was only entitled to 
two-fifths. According to the sub-section, 
he now moved to omit, if a man had 
spent 16 years in the Service he was 
entitled to his full pay. It appeared to 
him that the proportion between the two 
sections was quite out of harmony ; and 
he would suggest to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary that he 
should either substantially raise the rate 
of pension given under sub-sections (a) 
and (4), or very much lower the pension 
given under sub-section (¢). 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, 
to leave out lines 36 and 37.—(dr. 
Biggar.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to: be left out stand part of 
the Schedule.” 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, a line 
must bedrawn somewhere. Fifteen years 
did not appear to be a very long service 
for a man to get a pension which might, 
under certain circumstances, be equal 
to his pay; but if a man was wholly in- 
capacitated on account of the amount 
of service and hardship he had gone 
through he was entitled to some sub- 
stantial recognition. The hon. Gentle- 
man’s (Mr. Biggar’s) attention had not, 
perhaps, been drawn to the words of the 
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sub-section (ce) of Section 4 of the 
Schedulc—namely— 

‘“‘ Tf he has completed more than fifteen years’ 
service, an annual sum not more than his an- 
nual pay.” 


Mr. BIGGAR said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not made it clear 
that the two sections were in harmony. 
A man would only get, under sub- 
section (c) of the 2nd section of the 
Schedule, 15-50ths of his annual pay; 
but if he served 15 years, or six years 
more, he would get full pay. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the question 
of pension had many sides to it. Fifteen 
years’ service served as a minimum, after 
which, in ordinary cases, a man could 
obtain a pension. Up to 15 years’ ser- 
vice it might roughly be said that a man, 
when he retired from the Police Force, 
only obtained a gratuity; but after 15 
years’ service he became eligible for a 

nsion. That was the reason why only 
20-50ths was given up to the period of 
15 years’ service. It must not be ima- 
gined that after 15 years’ service a man 
who was injured in the Service, either 
accidentally or in a fight, or when arrest- 
ing a prisoner, would necessarily receive 
asum equal to his annual pay. That 
was only the maximum which was 
named in the case of any brilliant ser- 
vice, accompanied by some terrible in- 
capacity. That was proved by the words 
which followed the sub-section the hon. 
Member proposed to omit—namely— 


‘Provided that if he has completed fifteen 
years’ service the pension shall not be less than 
the sum to which he is entitled under article 
one of this Schedule.” 


Those words clearly showed the inten- 
tion of the Bill, which was that the 
pension which was given might, under 
certain circumstances, fall below that to 
which a man would be entitled under 
ordinary conditions, if it were not for 
the Schedule. Those regulations had 
been taken from the existing London 
scale. In the case of London it had been 
found that the power of giving a very 
large pension in most exceptional cases 
had not been abused; and, from what he 
had observed of the manner in which 
pensions were awarded in the Royal 
Trish Constabulary, he did not think such 
& power would be abused in that body. 
He did not think there was any serious 
danger to the public Exchequer in 
allowing the Irish Constabulary to be 
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was now called the English scale. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON said, that, before the 
Amendment was withdrawn, he wished 
to remark that he quite agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary that a man who had /done some 
brilliant action and sustained some ter- 
rible es, grea could be granted a pen- 
sion equal to his full pay. That, how- 
ever, was a breaking of the cast-iron 
rule of two-thirds. It was avery proper 
infringement of the rule, he admitted ; 
but it showed that the rule was not so 
binding as the right hon. Gentleman had 
tried to make out. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had 
studied the Bill so carefully, and had 
conducted his opposition to it so cour- 
teously, that he hoped he might be ex- 
cused for rising to offer another ar- 
gument which, when speaking a few 
moments ago, he forgot, and which, 
probably, was the most important argu- 
ment which could be used on this most 
critical part of the Bill. The man they 
were now speaking of was a man about 
whom there were no brilliant or special 
circumstances which would exempt him 
from the rule of two-thirds. The man 
had very likely been a brave young 
officer, who had every chance of being 
promoted, serving his full time, and 
retiring on a full pension. If, by the 
performance of an act of gallantry, he 
was incapacitated, it was but right the 
authorities should have the power of 
awarding him such a pension as he 
would have received had he been able 
to complete his time. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved to leave out lines 
27 to 32, inclusive, in page 13. The 
aragraph he wished to omit was as 
ollows :— 


“Where, on account of the infirmity of mind 
or body of a constable having been brought 
about or been contributed to by his own default 
or by his vicious habits, the pension granted to 
such constable is of less amount than that to 
which he would otherwise be entitled, the dimi- 
nution of such pension shall not exceed jive- 
Jiftieths of the annual pay of such constable.” 


He could not imagine any argument that 
the Chief Secretary could advance in 
favour of such a paragraph. It seemed 








to him that one-tenth of a constable’s 
pay was so small an amount to allow for 
pension that he might as well have 
nothing at all. Personally, he did not 
think that a man who had misconducted 
himself, and therefore rendered himself 
unable to perform his duties, deserved 
any pension at all. 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, to 
leave out sub-section (7).—( Mr. Biggar.) 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
sub-section.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 70; 
Noe 1: Majority 69.—(Div. List., No. 
114.) 


Cotone. KING-HARMAN said, he 
had an Amendment to propose to the 
Schedule, to the effect that— 

“The Lord Lieutenant may grant, out of 
money voted by Parliament, a sum not exceed- 
ing twenty pounds to any head or other con- 
stable who, at the time of his discharge on 
pension,may have completed a service of twenty- 
five years without an unfavourable record.” 


He begged to move this Amendment. 
It might not be acceptable to the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy), owing to the fact that 
it contained the words ‘‘ unfavourable 
record ;’’ but, whether or no, the object 
in view was a good one. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I may save the 
hon. and gallant Member some trouble 
by at once saying that I cannot put this 
Amendment, as it goes beyond the terms 
of the Resolution upon which the Bill is 
founded, which relates to pay and pen- 
sions, and not to gratuities. 


Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 
4, to leave out from “‘ or” to ‘‘ and,’ in 
line 5, inclusive.—( M/r. Biggar.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
ead to be left out stand part of the 
chedule.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he could not 
accept this Amendment, as it would effect 
a serious reduction in the pensions pro- 
posed to be given to the families of these 
constables—a reduction of £4, £5, or 
£6 a-year out of the small sum the Bill 
proposed to grant, and which was one of 
the advantages in the measure looked to 
with satisfaction. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, his Amendment 
would make the Bill more consistent. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would un- 


Hr, Biggar 
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dertake to strike out the earlier part of 
the sub-section he would withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON said, the Committee 
should consider, in the first place, whether 
the clause came within the terms of the 
Resolution, the Chairman having stated 
that that proposed by the hon. and 
gallant Member for County Dublin 
(Colonel King-Harman) did not. Let 
them consider whether widows and chil- 
dren were members of the Police Force. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, the next Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice was 
on the same principle ; and, seeing that 
they had not divided on the former, he 
did not see any use in moving the next, 

Coronet. KING-HARMAN said, he 
wished to move an Amendment on the 
question of pensions, to the effect that 
the Lord Lieutenant have power to 
make grants for the support of the 
parents of constables and policemen 
killed whilst in the execution of their 
duty. A case occurred only the other 
day where a constable was killed by the 
discharge of a double-barrelled gun—a 
bad weapon supplied by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the man’s parents, 
who had been depending on him, were 
left entirely without support. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This Amendment 
also will not come within the terms of 
the Resolution, and cannot, therefore, 
be put. 

Mr. BIGGAR having addressed a 
further question to the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, 

Mx. TREVELYAN said, the object 
the hon. Member sought to attain was 
secured in the Bill as it stood. Under 
sub-section (a), the pensions were cal- 
culated on the amount of the annual 
pay. Presumably, that annual pay had 
been the same for the last three years. 
Under sub-section (¢), the constable 
whose annual pay had been raised dur- 
ing the past three years had had his 
pension calculated on the average of 
three years. Therefore, so far as he 
(Mr. Trevelyan) could follow the hon. 
Member’s object, it was already secured 
by the Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that sub-section 
(ce) only applied to constables who be- 
came members of the Force after the 
present time. What would be the effect 
of sub-section (d) ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, the effect of 
sub-section (d) would be pretty much 
the same as the effect of sub-section (c). 


Schedule agreed to. 


Question put, ‘‘ That this be the Pre- 
amble of the Bill.”’ 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I wish 
to ask, Mr. Chairman, where the Pre- 
amble will come in, as you have put it 
before the whole of the Schedules? 

Tut CHAIRMAN: That was not the 
Question I intended to put. The Ques- 
tion is, ‘‘ That Schedule 3 be added to 
the Bill.’’ 


Schedules 3 and 4 agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That this be the 
Preamble of the Bill.” 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to put 
a question to the Chief Secretary. This 
Bill was founded upon the Report of a 
Royal Commission or Committee of In- 
quiry; but, unfortunately, it did not 
deal with one portion of the inquiry. It 
did not deal with the promotion of dis- 
cipline in the Force. Mauy complaints 
connected with the discipline of the men 
had been made of late, yet that vexed 
question was not touched by the Bill. 
The question had disturbed the Con- 
stabulary very much, and had, in no 
small degree, militated against its effi- 
ciency. There were one or two Amend- 
ments in connection with this subject 
which he had placed before the Chair- 
man, but which the hon. Gentleman 
had declined to accept, although there 
were clauses in the Bill—notably the 
12th clause—which had no more to 
say to pay and pensions than his Amend- 
ments. On Report he would follow 
the example of the hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel King-Harman), who 
had intimated his intention of raising a 
question on matters he was not allowed 
to submit in the form of Amendments to 
the Committee. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan), at an early 
stage, bring in a Bill to deal with the 
discipline of the Constabulary, or give 
some assurance with regard to it? The 
question of discipline was one which 
affected the efficiency of the Force more 
than the question of pay and pensions. 
The sectarian character of the appoint- 
ments amongst the officials in Dublin 
came under this head—the Sub-Inspec- 
tors, County Inspectors. The grievance 
was that Catholics were not promoted 
in due course. That was one matter to 
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which he wished to cali attention, and 
another was with reference to the Re- 
port of the Committee of Inquiry as to 
promotions to the office of Sub-Inspec- 
tor. There was not the slightest doubt 
that all the efficiency of the Dublin 
Police, and a great portion of that of 
the Irish Constabulary, was dependent 
on the officering of the Force. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order! The hon. 
Member for Louth is entitled, by the 
indulgence of the Committee, to ask any 
question of the right hon. Gentleman on 
this Bill; but he is not entitled to go 
into arguments, or develop his observa- 
tions upon general questions affecting 
the condition of the Constabulary. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the question he 
wished to ask was, whether the right 
hon Gentleman was prepared to give an 
assurance to the Committee that, for the 
future, the promotion would not beaquar- 
ter from the ranks, but would be a half? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, no; he was 
not prepared to give an assurance on 
that point. It would be a change of 
the greatest importance, and one which, 
he must own, from reasons he could 
hardly give at this moment, would be 
extremely dubious in its nature. Many 
questions arose on this matter; and he 
thought that, on the whole, the propor- 
tion, as it existed, was a good one. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; 
to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


LAND IMPROVEMENT AND ARTERIAL 
DRAINAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
[BILL 189.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Second Reading of the Bill 
be deferred till Thursday next.” —( Mr. 
Courtney.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to ask the Financial Secretary 
(Mr. Courtney) if he could make any 
statement as to when the measure was 
likely to be printed? It was first to 
have been printed before the Whitsun- 
tide Recess; then it was to have been 
printed during that Vacation ; but it had 
not yet made its appearance. Many 
Members were anxious to see itin print. 

Mr. COURTNEY replied, that no 
Members were more anxious than he 
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was to see the Bill in circulation. It 
had been found necessary to consult 
many authorities in regard to it, and 
that had caused considerabledelay. He 
thought that most probably it would be 
in the hands of Members by Thursday. 

Motion agreed to. 

Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


LORD ALCESTER’S ANNUITY BILL. 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Gladstone.) 

[prix 145.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said the Amendments 
now being inserted were only formal— 
the whole stage appeared to be formal— 
therefore he did not object. 

Stir WILFRID LAWSON wished to 
know when the next stage of the Bill 
would betaken? He presumed it would 
not be taken on Monday. 

Mr. COURTNEY replied, that it 
would not be taken on Monday. 


Bill reported; to be printed, as 
amended [Bill 207]; re-committed for 
Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 
— >No 
FOREST OF DEAN (HIGHWAYS) BILL. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“To nominate the Select Committee on the 
Forest of Dean (Highways) Bill—Sir Micuar. 
Hicxs-Bracu, Colonel Kinescorr, Lord More- 
ton, Mr. Sorneron Estcourt, and Mr. Courr- 
ney, and Four by the Committee of Selection :— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records; 
Three to be the quorum.” 


Mr. CALLAN : I object. 

Mr. SPEAKER: According to the 
Standing Order, the hon. Member can- 
not object to the Motion being made. 
-The Half-Past Twelve Rule does not 
apply to Motions of this kind. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(No. 10) (LEEDS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hrssert, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board relating to the Borough of Leeds, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Hinzerr and Sir 
Cuaries Ditke. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 206.] 


House adjourned at Three o'clock. 
Mr. Courtney 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 1st June, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Puvstic Bruus—First Reading— 
Lands Clauses (Umpire)* (71); Local Go- 
vernment (Gas) Provisional Order* (72); 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 3)* 
(73) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 4) * (74). 

Committee — Naval Discipline and Enlistment 
Acts Amendment; (61-70). 

Committee—Report—Drainage (Ireland) Provi- 
oo). Orders * (60) ; Poor Law Conferences * 
65). 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE AND ENLISTMENT 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 61.) 
(The Earl of Northbrook.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


House in Committee accordingly. 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Abolition of corporal punish- 
ment and solitary confinement). 

Viscount SIDMOUTH, in moving, 
in page 1, lines 15 and 16, to leave out 
(‘corporal punishment or,”) and, in 
line 17, after (‘‘ repealed,”’) insert— 

(**Corporal punishment may be inflicted by 
sentence of a court-martial for the following 
offences :—(1.) Striking a superior officer; (2.) 
Mutiny; (3.) An unnatural offence; (4.) 
Theft,’’) 
said, all naval officers who had mixed 
with blue jackets as he had done must 
be actuated by kindly and almost affec- 
tionate sentiments towards them. There- 
fore, nothing but a strong sense of duty 
could lead any officer to wish for the 
retention of corporal punishment. His 
opinions on the subject were shared by, 
perhaps, a large majority of the officers 
who took command of Her Majesty’s 
ships, and who were experienced in the 
Service. He held that the retention of 
corporal punishment in certain cases 
was absolutely necessary for the main- 
tenance of the Service; and he felt sure 
that in a general war the Admiralty 
would have to resort to it in extreme 
cases. Flogging in the Army had been 
abolished by law; but the Admiralty 
had assumed the responsibility of causing 
the punishment to cease in the Navy 
without having a Parliamentary sanc- 
tion for so doing. The Articles of War, 
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which wore under an Act of Parliament, 
had never been repealed, and were still 
in force in the Navy. The noble Earl 
opposite stated the other night that 
there had been a considerable increase 
of such offences as striking superior 
officers. That was an offence which, 
when he entered the Service, was re- 
garded with a degree of horror that the 
expressions of the noble Earl the other 
night appeared not to support. Such 
offences were formerly considered to be 
the most serious that a seaman could 
commit. Men who committed them were 
liable to be sentenced to death, and in 
all cases flogging was immediately in- 
flicted for such offences. He would not 
say anything with respect to the third 
class of offences, which every now and 
then appeared on board ship. But 
theft, he believed, had, since the aboli- 
tion of flogging, considerably increased 
in the Navy. There was a good deal of 
property on board ship belonging to 
sailors who had no lock-ups, and no 
facilities for protecting their goods. He 
could not understand why a power which 
was exercised by magistrates on land 
should not be intrusted to officers on 
board ship. Still, he admitted that 
there would be great difficulty to re- 
establish corporal punishment after it 
had been done away both in the Navy 
and inthe Army. If naval officers had 
been consulted, he did not think cor- 
poral punishment would have been en- 
tirely abolished. Sir William Martin 
had in a pamphlet urged the authorities 
not to take a step, by abolishing all 
corporal punishment, which would mate- 
rially affect the efficiency of the Navy. 
What punishment could be substituted ? 
In time of war, was there always to be 
a vessel in attendance to carry home 
prisoners to be tried and sentenced ? 
When men were flogged they ceased to 
think anything about it after a few 
days, and suffered no degradation like 
that which was entailed by imprison- 
ment and the society of criminals. He 
therefore protested against the pro- 
posal. 
Amendment moved, 


In page 1, lines 15 and 16, leave out 
(“corporal punishment or,”) and in line 17, 
after (“repealed,”) insert (‘corporal punish- 
ment may be inflicted by sentence of a court- 
martial for the following offences: —(1.) Striking 
a superior officer; (2.) Mutiny; (3.) An un- 
natural offence; (4.) Theft.””)—(The Viscount 
Sidmouth.) 


| JUNE 
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Tur Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
was willing to admit that in theory it 
was desirable to do away with corporal 
punishment; but they must look at the 
matter as practical men, and if floggin 
were abolished in the Navy he aske 
what punishment the Government would 
substitute for it, and what they proposed 
to do with the culprits? If, for instance, 
a sailor struck an officer in the Pacific, 
what would be done with the culprit? 
He should like to know how discipline 
would be maintained in the Navy? If 
discipline was not maintained it would 
be a serious thing for the Service. For 
his own part, he failed to see what effec- 
tive punishment short of flogging could 
be inflicted for the worst class of of- 
fences. 

Taz Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he agreed with the noble Viscount (Vis- 
count Sidmouth) that it would hardly 
be possible now to restore corporal 
punishment in the Navy. It was no 
longer a practical question to discuss 
whether it was wise a few years ago 
to do away with corporal punishment. 
It had been done, and now they must 
deal with the subject as practical men ; 
and, so dealing with it, it would be quite 
impossible, in his (the Earl of North- 
brook’s) opinion, after the expression 
of opinion in the country and in the 
other House of Parliament, to retain 
corporal punishment in the Navy. It 
should be remembered that their Lord- 
ships, almost without discussion, agreed 
to abolish this punishment in the Army ; 
and, looking at that fact, and that it 
had, by Orders, been practically abo- 
lished in the Navy, this Amendment 
should not be accepted. There could 
be no doubt that some offences were 
of a most serious kind, and must be 
dealt with; but the best mode of deal- 
ing with them was to give increased 
power of inflicting punishment in other 
forms. He was sorry the noble Viscount 
had misunderstood some words which 
he had spoken the othernight. He had 
said nothing to imply that striking a 
superior officer was a trifling offence. 
But it should be remembered that the 
term ‘superior officer’? was used in a 
different sense on board ship from the 
usually-accepted meaning. It included 
petty officers. What he did wish to 
point out was that striking an officer 
was a different offence from mutiny, 
and was treated separately from mutiny 
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sent Board of Admiralty had. erred in 
making recommendations to courts mar- 
tial not to award corporal punishment, 
they had erred in very good company, 
because a similar course had been 
adopted by successive Boards of Admi- 
ralty. There had been very few cases 
of corporal punishment in the Navy— 
two or three at the most—during the 
last six or seven years. As to the re- 
marks of the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Somerset), he could only say that there 
had been no substitute so effective, in 
certain cases, as corporal punishment. 
There could, he feared, be no question 
that since the abolition of such punish- 
ment certain grave offences had se- 
riously increased in the Navy. The 
punishment, however, had practically 
ceased to exist, and it was only right 
that the law should be assimilated to 
the practice. On the whole, this was a 
So question ; and whatever might 

e said upon the merits, nevertheless, 
having regard to the state of public 
opinion and the circumstances in which 
they were placed, he submitted that the 
Government had done rightly in bring- 
ing the clause before their Lordships in 
its present shape. 

HE Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that he must enter his protest against 
the line of policy adopted by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The noble Lord 
himself believed that corporal punish- 
ment was the most effective method of 
maintaining discipline, and yet he was 
prepared to erase it altogether. The 
arguments on the other side would be 
all very well if it were proposed to make 
it compulsory to use corporal punish- 
ment; but it was recommended only as 
an alternative punishment. His noble 
Friend behind him proposed, not that 
they should adopt the practice generally, 
but that they should leave the power to 
be used at the discretion of the superior 
officer in certain grave cases of emer- 
gency. Than that proposal nothing 
could be fairer. The First Lord had 
said nothing, for example, with refer- 
ence to the crime of theft, and not one 
word about unnatural offences. It was 
argued that corporal punishment ought 
to be done away with, on the ground 
that it was degrading to the subject 
upon whom it was executed; but when 
they came to such an offence as an un- 
natural offence, it was absurd to argue 
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on the ground of degradation, the offence 
itself being the most degrading and 
bestial that could be conceived. 

Lorp DENMAN said, he would cer- 
tainly vote for the Amendment of the 
noble Viscount; and he wished to add 
drunkenness as No. 5 to the list of of- 
fences for which corporal punishment 
might be inflicted. No adequate substi- 
tute had been found for it, and im- 
prisonment could not safely be carried 
out on board ship or abroad. There 
had been in the Army the case of a man 
who was brought home in a ship to be 
imprisoned in England; he had been 
guilty of drunkenness and looting in 
Egypt. He, with other prisoners, had 
broken into the spirit receptacle on 
board, and had been so drunk that even 
the stomach-pump could not relieve him, 
and he died ; but if that man could have 
been flogged in Egypt his life would 
have been saved. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he 
quite admitted it was very alarming to 
ignorant laymen like the noble Earl 
who spoke last but one and himself, 
when they heard professional men like 
the noble and gallant Viscount (Viscount 
Sidmouth) and the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Somerset), who had had so much ex- 
perience, say that a step had been taken 
which would be fatal to the discipline 
of the Navy; but he owned he was a 
little hardened to this alarm. He re- 
membered being told a fact by a most 
distinguished gentleman, whom their 
Lordships all remembered, the gallant 
Admiral who was so long Black Rod in 
this House, and it was one which a good 
deal exercised him at the time. Admiral 
Clifford told him that when he was first 
put in command of a vessel, every time 
the men were sent up aloft, the last man 
who came down was flogged. The gal- 
lant Admiral was so horrified at this, 
that he made a representation to the 
Admiralty, and the proceeding was put 
an end to. When the change came to 
be known his brother officers declared 
that the step would be utterly fatal to 
the smartness of the British Navy, and 
the gallant Admiral experienced no little 
unpopularity for a certain time. That 
was a fact which was impressive and 
suggestive. He owned, as an ignorant 
layman, he had confidence in the post 
captains of this country ; and he believed 
they would be able to maintain the dis- 
cipline of their ships without flogging, 
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as much as the French, the Germans, 
the Italians, and the Russians were able 
to do under similar circumstances. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH wished to point 
out that the action of the late Adminis- 
tration had been only to diminish the 
number of lashes, still leaving the power 
to inflict corporal punishment. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he would appeal to the noble and gal- 
land Viscount to consider what he 
meant todo. There was no doubt what 
the House of Commons would do if they 
inserted this Amendment in the Bill. 
He was not now discussing the question 
as a political one, but simply as a matter 
concerning the proceedings of the House. 
It did not seem desirable that the House 
should adopt Amendments, on a question 
of this gravity, unless they were prepared 
to go through with them. Was the 
noble and gallant Viscount prepared to 
reject the Bill ?—because that would be 
the inevitable result if he adhered to 
the Amendment. For himself, he was 
very much of the noble and gallant 
Viscount’s opinion, and, he gathered, the 
opinion also of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, as to the importance and the 
power of punishment by flogging; but, 
considering what they had seen with 
respect to the infliction of that punish- 
ment in the other branch of the Service, 
he could not say, looking at the matter 
merely asa political spectator, that there 
seemed the slightest chance, for the pre- 
sent, of retaining the punishment of 
flogging in the Navy. Whether that was 
a desirable result he did not know; but 
the blame must be laid on our political 
institutions, and on the present aspect of 
public opinion. The public might get 
wiser. They might have some sharp 
reminder of the faets: they might some 
day be taught that this mealy-mouthed 
and sentimental legislation was not the 
way to conduct the great Services of a 
great Empire. He did not think, how- 
ever, that it was of very much use for 
them to make alterations in Bills of this 
kind. They would merely be prolonging 
the period of irritation without obtain- 
ing any practical result, and thus delay 
the period when the public might come 
to a wiser mind. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, he 
should certainly not press the Amend- 
ment to a division after the opinion 
expressed by the noble Marquess, but 
would content himself with entering his 
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protest against the clause. He, however, 
could not help thinking the noble Mar- 
quess was wrong in the present instance. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH, in support- 
ing the Amendment, said, there was no 
officer in either Service, unbiassed by 
political opinion, who personally ap- 
proved of the entire abolition of cor- 
poral punishment, if he had held a com- 
mand for even a very short period. The 
noble Earl the Leader of the House 
might as well have alluded to the time 
when men were executed for sheep- 
stealing as the obsolete custom of men 
being liable to corporal punishment for 
being the last to come down after being 
‘* mast-headed.” 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 4 to 6, inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


Clause 7 (Amendment of s. 58 as to 
constitution of courts martial). 


Viscount SIDMOUTH expressed a 
fear that the clause would have a ten- 
dency to restrict the power and exercise 
of reprimand by junior officers, rear | 
as each case of reprimand would have to 
be reported to the Admiralty. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that by the present law reprimand was 
administered by commanding officers 
only ; but this clause of the Bill would 
give the power to officers of lower rank 
who might be in command. Instead of 
restricting the power, the clause ex- 
tended it. 

Lorp ALCESTER said, there would 
be no ground for the fear entertained 
by the noble Viscount. A record of 
such cases of reprimand would only 
appear in the log book of a ship. 


Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 

House resumed. 

The Report of the Amendments to be 


received on Zuesday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 70.) 


IRELAND—ARTERIAL DRAINAGE, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorpv MONTEAGLE, in rising to call 


attention to the present state of the law 
regulating arterial drainage in Ireland, 








and to ask, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment would consider the propriety 
of modifying the existing system to suit 
the altered circumstances of the country 
with regard to the ownership and occu- 
pation of land? said, that it was unneces- 
sary to remind their Lordships that this 
was an important question, and that it 
had been rendered more important still 
by recent events. One had only to look 
at the map, and at the peculiar nature of 
the country, to recognize its importance ; 
and to him it was one of the most prac- 
tical questions that could engage the at- 
tention of Parliament in relation to Ire- 
land. He had endeavoured, on more 
than one occasion, to urge on the House, 
when considering remedial measures for 
the evils of that country, that there were 
practical questions that might have wide 
permanent influence on the course of 
events in the future. They had often 
discussed the question of emigration ; 
and he had ventured to express the opi- 
nion that emigration, though of the 
greatest possible importance and ne- 
cessity, could not be regarded as any- 
thing approaching the nature of a 
peneres for the evils of Ireland, or as 

ikely to produce any permanent results, 
unless it was accompanied and enforced 
This question of 


by other measures. 
arterial drainage appeared to him to be 
one of those tage measures which 


were required for the development of 
the country when all had been done that 
could be expected from emigration. He 
was anxious to point out that the ques- 
tion was not brought before the House 
as a landlord’s grievance, nor was it at 
all a question of a Party character. That 
being the case, it was the more deserv- 
ing of the attention of their Lordships. 
Although the question was a very wide 
one, he should confine himself chiefly to 
a consideration of the smaller districts 
that would be affected. The principle 
that seemed to govern the whole history 
of the question was that corporate action 
was necessary in the public interests. 
By the Act of 1842 the power of ini- 
tiating drainage schemes was given to 
the Board of Works. During the famine 
years, in order to relieve the distress, 
extended powers were given, and a num- 
ber of schemes were carried out hastily. 
Then complaints arose among proprie- 
tors that the works were not properly 
carried out, and that they had not got 
value for their money ; and by an Act of 
1858 remissions were made of the sums 
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that had been expended. In 1863 a new 
departure was made, and an Act was 
passed based upon the English Act of 
1861, and giving the owners of pro- 
perty the power toform Drainage Boards, 
with the consent of two-thirds of those 
affected. In 1874 an alteration wag 
made in the terms upon which money 
was lent. In 1878 the consents required 
were reduced to one-half the value, pro- 
vided one-third of the owners did not 
dissent. All these changes showed that 
the subject had engaged a good deal of 
the attention of Parliament. The result 
of experience was to show that if indi- 
vidual initiative was to be depended 
upon in the future, it would no longer 
be that of the landlords. It might be 
possible to intrust the initiative to the 
tenants, in the same way that they could 
make improvements under the Land Act 
of 1881. Landlords were not likely to 
undertake drainage works in the future, 
or to co-operate with tenants in carrying 
them out. But occupiers would have a 
strong motive to do so, supposing they 
were likely to become owners of the 
soil. But, again, with a multiplicity of 
small owners, there might be difficulty 
in getting anything done, and then the 
only alternative would be to fall back 
upon some properly constituted local 
authority. He did not approve of the 
power being given to the Boards of 
Guardians, and he was not prepared 
with any suggestion; but the matter 
was sufficiently urgent to occupy the 
attention of the House, with the view of 
ascertaining whether the Government 
intended to consult other countries, in 
order to obtain information which would 
enable them to remedy the present dead- 
lock. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
a few months ago he reminded their 
Lordships that a recent change in the 
law would subject landowners to a larger 
proportion of the cost of drainage works 
than it had been originally intended 
they should bear. He had lately at- 
tended a meeting of a Drainage Board 
in Westmeath, formed some years ago. 
Its works were estimated to cost £42,000, 
as approved by the Board of Works en- 
gineer ; and on this basis proprietors 
concerned had consented to the scheme, 
but they had cost nearly £100,000 ; and 
the result was that the district had been 
saddled with a charge of £5,000 a-year 
for 35 years, exclusive of a further 
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charge for maintenance, amounting to 
nearly £1,000 a-year more. The works 
were finished, and the awards made, in 
1881, when the Land Act came into 
operation. It was then found impos- 
sible to place the proper proportion of 
the charge upon the tenants, and the 
landlords had to bear a much heavier 
burden than they had contemplated. He 
thought this was a matter which the Go- 
vernment might fairly take into con- 
sideration, somewhat on the system.on 
which it was understood that the Govern- 
ment incline to reduce the interest on 
loans advanced to railways. The noble 
Lord had mentioned some possible mode 
of action by a local authority, or by a 
Government Board, with reference to 
drainage; but he feared that, under the 
present tendency of legislation, the noble 
Lord’s hopes would scarcely be realized. 

Lorp OCARLINGFORD (Lorp Presi- 
DENT of the CounctL) said, the question 
was certainly one of very considerable 
importance to the interests of Ireland ; 
and he was glad to be able to inform 
his noble Friend (Lord Monteagle) that 
the Irish Government, fully recognizing 
that importance, had had for some time 
past the draft of a Bill under their con- 
sideration for dealing with the subject 
of arterial drainage in Ireland. The 
Bill had now nearly reached its com- 
plete form; and his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
informed him that he expected very 
soon to introduce it in the other House 
of Parliament. Its object was to con- 
solidate and amend the Land Improve- 
ments Acts; and its provisions would 
cover the whole subject of drainage in 
Ireland—both farm drainage and the 
general arterial drainage of the country. 
As to what had been accomplished in 
the way of arterial drainage, the noble 
Lord knew that nearly all the great 
works of arterial drainage had been ac- 
complished ; but he (Lord Carlingford) 
was informed that there still remained 
a large number of minor, yet very use- 
ful and important, works which might 
be brought about. The hope was that 
the provisions of the Bill of which he 
spoke would adapt the law upon the 
subject more or less to the changed 
condition of affairs in Ireland conse- 
quent upon recent legislation, which 
had led his noble Friend (Lord Mont- 
eagle) to bring this matter before the 
House, and which also had inspired, 
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as it so often did, his noble Friend 
opposite (the Earl of Longiort). It 
would not be proper for him to go 
into any details of the Bill, which was 
not yet introduced; but the intention 
was to make certain changes, which, 
it was hoped, would render the working 
of the system of arterial drainage in 
future practicable, under the changed 
condition of things in Ireland. For 
instance, there was the question to be 
considered as to whether the assent of 
the tenants could not be in some way 
brought in in deciding these questions, 
so that the scheme would be binding 
upon them. There was also the im- 
portant question of finding a means of 
charging upon the tenant a fair pro- 
pornee of the drainage charge, which 

ad hitherto been added to his rent. 
There was, as the noble Earl had im- 
plied, a doubt—and he did not know 
that it was more than a doubt, be- 
cause legal opinion was divided upon 
it—whether, under the provisions of the 
Land Act of 1881, in any cases where a 
fair rent had been fixed by the Court, 
or by way of agreement, and regis- 
tered in Court, it would be possible 
to impose a portion of the drainage 
charge by way of addition to that rent. 
The matter admitted of doubt; and it 
was proposed in the Bill to be intro- 
duced to clear that matter up. As to 
obtaining information of the mode of 
dealing with this question in other 
countries, he was endeavouring to obtain 
such information through the Foreign 
Office; but with respect to the Irish 
Government and the legislation to be 
promoted by them on the subject, he 
hoped that their Lordships would, be- 
fore the end of the Session, have an 
opportunity of considering the Bill he 
had briefly described. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—COMPENSATIONS. 


MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Tue Marquess or WATERFORD, in 
rising to move for the Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken in Court, before the investi- 
gators, under the Prevention of Crime 
(Ireland) Act, and the Report upon 
which his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland has awarded compen- 
sation to persons injured and to the 
families of persons who have been mur- 
dered, said, the Motion which he was 
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about to make was one which he hoped 
Her Majesty’s Government would agree 
to, because he thought it was all-im- 
portant that their Lordships and the 
countryshould be thoroughly enlightened 
as to the state to which Ireland had been 
reduced ; with a view, as far as possible, 
of preventing in the future the terrible 
crimes which had horrified the whole 
civilized world from the time the Peace 
Preservation Act was allowed to drop 
until the Crimes Act had become 
law. They had had information fur- 
nished to them by the newspapers, they 
had had debates in their Lordships’ 
House, and in “ another place,” bearing 
upon this subject; but much as they knew 
through these sources of the state of 
anarchy, bloodshed, and terrorism, which 
existed in Ireland, from the summer of 
1880 until the autumn of 1882, much as 
they had learnt from the extraordinary 
revelations made in the late trials which 
had taken place in Dublin, the evidence 
taken before the investigators, and their 
Reports, would throw a light upon the 
question compared with which every 
other information they might have re- 
ceived would be thrown into the shade. 
He was not moving for proceedings of 
the private inquiries which took place 
in Dublin Castle, but for the evidence 
taken in open Court, when the re- 
oo of the newspapers were present. 

f the Government were satisfied to grant 
the Papers he required, their Lordships 
would be able to see the real effect of 
the Land League conspiracy, subsidized 
as it had been from America—because, 
unless it had been supported in America, 
it could not have existed for any length 
of time. They would be able to see how 
that conspiracy was mainly responsible 
for almost every outrage that had taken 
place ; because, in reading over the evi- 
dence which had appeared in the news- 
papers, he found that nine times out of 
10 the crime for which compensation had 
been claimed could be traced directly to 
the action of the Land League. The 
Land League, as Mr. Forster described 
it, had left its track in letters of blood. 
Their Lordships would also be able to see 
—in one respect, at any rate—the 
operation of the Crimes Act, and how 
necessary that Act had become, espe- 
cially as regards the clause for compen- 
sation for injury to the person. A fresh 
light would be thrown upon the effect of 
this agitation if those Returns were 
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granted, because he should be very much 
surprised if their Lordships did not find 
that the landlords who had been mur- 
dered were a very small minority of 
those for whom compensation was now 
being claimed; and that by far the 
larger portion of the real sufferers had 
been the peasantry themselves. He 
would not now allude to Mr. Forster's 
Coercion Act, because the powers granted 
under that measure were perfectly in- 
efficient to cope with the anarchy which 
prevailed; and although, as Mr. Forster 
had told them, he had at one time locked 
up every possible murderer in prison— 
yet, as he could only keep them there 
for a time, and the country drifted from 
bad to worse, it required no words of 
his to prove that that measure was not 
framed in a manner calculated to render 
it efficient in re-asserting the law. One 
of the great causes of its failure was the 
fact that there was no clause provided 
for levying a fine upon a locality for 
injury to the person. It seemed to him 
an extraordinary fact that, while in 
ordinary times there was a law in Ire- 
land enabling a charge to be placed 
upon 2@ district by the Grand Jury of a 
county where malicious destruction of 
property or injury to animals might 
occur, there was no provision whatso- 
ever, except under such an Act as was 
now in force—an Act which was only 
passed for a time, and for an exceptional 
state of affairs—to levy a fine upon a 
district where human beings might be 
murdered or mutilated. He was sorry 
to say that the history of Ireland showed, 
beyond doubt, that waves of crime of 
this description passed over it at stated 
intervals; and that even when things 
were in a settled condition outrages of 
this description occasional!y took place. 
But there was a very great difference in 
the number of that class of outrage 
which had taken place during the time 
a Coercion Act had been in force with a 
provision in it such as he had referred 
to, and times when there had been no 
power of levying a fine for outrages to 
the person in the hands of the Execu- 
tive. He thought that if their Lord- 
ships were able to read the evidence 
which he was moving for they would 
see that it was an absolute necessity that 
whenever the present Crimes Act came 
to an end, and things resumed a more 
settled condition in Ireland, the clause 
relating to compensation for injury to 
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the person should be embodied in a 
Bill, and become the permanent law of 
the land. He could not see any argu- 
ment which could be brought forward 
by which it could be proved that we 
should be able by law to compensate for 
the destruction or mutilation of animals, 
and by making people in a district pay, 
preserve the lives of and prevent cruelty 
to brute beasts, when we did not at the 
same time attempt, by carrying the prin- 
ciple a little further, to protect the lives 
and limbs of, and prevent hideous and 
ghastly cruelties being perpetrated upon, 
our‘own fellow-subjects. There was no 
doubt that a fine levied upon a district 
was an immense deterrent to crime of 
this description. In Ireland, unlike any 
other country in the world, a great part 
of the population in times of agitation 
seemed to unite in defying the law and 
meting out terrible retribution to those 
who, by obeying the law, had incurred 
the odium of the district. Not only were 
the victims who had been marked out 
for mutilation or slaughter known for 
weeks beforehand, as was shown by the 
fact that people had been reported as 
murdered—place and time being men- 
tioned—which reports had been after- 
wards proved to be untrue, but the facts 
of their having been made in two or 
three different places, at some distance 
apart, about the same moment was proof 
that arrangements had been made, which 
were well known to the whole district 
some time before, for a man to be mur- 
dered at a certain time and place, and 
that, owing to some lucky accident, the 
victim had escaped. But, although the 
population seemed so well informed be- 
forehand of what was going to be done, 
when a crime actually took place those 
who were in the neighbourhood became 
blind and deaf and dumb, and rendered 
it almost impossible to trace out and 
bring the criminal to justice, unless 
there were powers, such as now ex- 
isted under the Crimes Act, to enable 
the Executive to do so. There was only 
one way of enlisting a locality on the 
side of the law, and that was by making 
those who lived in it—many of whom 
were accessories, both before and after 
the fact—pay heavily for every crime 
that was committed. But, instead of the 
present form of levying the fine upon 
property, it would be fairer to make it a 
house tax; and thereby make all in 
the district pay equally, instead of, by 
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placing it upon property, fining the loyal 
classes, who needed protection, much 
more heavily than those who deserved 
punishment. The advantage of this 
power of fining had been shown in other 
ways under the Crimes Act, as the Go- 
vernment had also, under Section 18, 
the power of charging the extra polive 
upona district; and he wassure that noble 
Lords opposite connected with the go- 
vernment of Ireland would admit the 
enormous advantage that had been de- 
rived from both those powers of fining, 
although the former power would be 
sufficient in ordinary times. No doubt, 
there were many other provisions of the 
Crimes Act which assisted materially in 
preventing such outrages; but no one 
would wish to permanently suspend the 
Constitution in Ireland—no one would 
wish that a law passed under a most 
exceptional condition of affairs, giving 
enormous and necessary powers to the 
Executive, should be entered on the 
Statute Book for all time; but the pro- 
posal to which he referred could per- 
fectly be rendered permanent without 
infringing one single liberty which the 
Irish people had the right to enjoy. 
From the 4th of April, 1870, to the 1st of 
June, 1880, there were a series of Co- 
ercion Acts in force, inevery one of which 
there were powers for levying fines for 
injury to the person ; and though there 
were a certain number of those crimes 
committed in each of those 10 years, and 
though, in 1879, when the Land League 
was first inaugurated, this class of crime 
largely increased—yet, taking all those 
10 years, from the 4th of April, 1870, to 
the Ist of June, 1880, and adding all 
the outrages together, there were not as 
many committed as during the short 
period from June, 1880, to September, 
1882, when the Crimes Act, with a clause 
in it of this description, really came into 
force. In the 10 years and two months 
during which there was power to levy a 
fine upon the locality, there were 511 of 
those crimes; during the two years and 
three months, from June, 1880, to Sep- 
tember, 1882, there were 554. At that 
date the Crimes Act came into force; and 
from September, 1882, to May, 1883, 
they numbered only 32. No doubt, it 
was true that during the two years when 
these crimes were most numerous there 
was an exceptionul condition of affairs. 
He would not go into the question of 
how that exceptional condition was 
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brought into existence; but if, during 
all that terrible time, the Government 
had possessed one of tho powers they 
should always possess, that of placing a 
fine upon the locality, instead of allowing 
matters to drift and using no power at 
all, many of those outrages would never 
have been committed. It might be said 
that it was not fair to compare the num- 
ber of crimes which had taken place 
since the passing of the Crimes Act with 
those which took place during the two 
years before, because there were other 

owers under the Crimes Act which had 

een as potent as that of levying a fine 
upon the locality in preventing injuries 
to the person. No doubt that was true; 
and, thanks to the able and energetic 
manner in which the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Ohief Secretary had admi- 
nistered that Act, and to the firm and 
impartial conduct of the Judges, and 
the pluck and determination of the 
juries, who, carrying their lives in 
their hands, acted up to their oaths, 
undeterred by outrage or terrorism, 
there was now some hope that, at 
any rate on the surface, things were dis- 
tinctly on the mend. But was it not de- 
penne that, after all that had been 

one in answer to agitation, after the 
thousands and thousands of pounds that 
had been robbed from the Irish land- 
lords to pacify the Irish tenants, it 
should require a Crimes Act like the 
one in force to render things even quiet 
upon the surface, which, he believed, 
was all that they were at present? One 
would imagine, from a speech delivered 
the other day by the Lord President, 
that he believed that the Land Act was 
the greatest boon to the Irish landlords, 
as it preserved to them the small sem- 
blance of property they had left, and 
placed their lives, to a certain extent, 
out of peril. The Irish landlords did 
not thank the Government for that so- 
called boon. They considered that their 
properties should have been preserved 
to them without such a sacrifice, and 
that neither their lives nor what was 
left of their properties were one whit 
more secure by the passage of that mea- 
sure, because it was not the Land Act 
which had done anything towards the 
re-establishment of law in y PEt That 
Act, which would be a fertile source of 
agitation and outrage in the future, 
would have exaggerated the terrible 
state of affairs in Ireland, if things had 
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not culminated in the murders in the 
Phoonix Park and the Crimes Act had 
not been introduced. Many persons 
were under the impression that it was 
the landlords or their agents’ lives which 
were mostly attacked. It was nothing 
of the kind, and that was one of the 
reasons why he wished for these Returns. 
Only a small number, comparatively 
speaking, of landlords or agents were 
attacked compared with the number of 
farmers or labourers, who had nothing 
to do with the landlords at all, who were 
murdered or mutilated. He had found 
great difficulty in getting information 
bearing on this point; for though by 
the Government Returns there were 522 
outrages against the person committed 
from June, 1880, up to the present date, 
compensation had only been demanded 
by 137, and as the status of these per- 
sons was not mentioned in the Returns, 
he could only name, and that possibly 
not accurately, the status of those 187 
persons. But there was a letter which 
appeared in Zhe Times some time back 
by Mr. Arnold Forster, who had every 
opportunity of arriving at a correct esti- 
mate of these outrages, which would 
throw some light upon the question. 
From January, 1880, to September, 
1882, Mr. Arnold Forster said there 
were 10,058 agrarian offences reported ; 
and of purely agrarian murders—not 
including the Dublin crimes — there 
were 57, 25 of which were farmers or 
sons of farmers, 10 labourers or herds, 
11 persons of various occupations un- 
connected with the landlords, one a 
magistrate—and murdered as such— 
and only six bailiffs, agents, or process- 
servers, while out of the 57 four only 
were landlords. Again, there were 145 
cases of attempted murder, the majority 
being more or less dangeiously wounded, 
out of which 62 were farmers, 19 la- 
bourers, and 22 bailiffs, agents, or pro- 
cess-servers, 10 only being landlords. 
And out of 322 cases of firing into 
dwellings, 33 only were against the 
landlord class or its dependents. Thus 
it was not the landlords, as was gene- 
rally supposed, but the poorest and most 
defenceless class inIreland, who suffered 
by far the most by the impotence of the 
Government, and the heartless, ats 
cruelty of the Land League. He hope 

the Government would consent to lay 
the evidence and Reports upon the Table. 
He could not understand that there 
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should be any objection to the produc- 
tion of these Papers, because he held in 
his hand a copy of the directions given 
to the investigators, by which it would 
appear that, although there were no 
shorthand-writers present, yet the fullest 
Returns were required to be sent in 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and that the 
investigations went on in open Court. 
The noble Marquess concluded by 
making the Motion of which he had 
given Notice. 

Moved, “‘ That there be laid before this House, 
Minutes of Evidence taken in Court, before the 
investigators, under the Prevention of Crime 
(Ireland) Act, and the reports upon which His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has 
awarded compensation to persons injured and 
to the families of persons who have been mur- 
dered.””—( The Marquess of Waterford.) 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Presi- 
pENT of the CounctL) said, he hoped the 
noble Marquess would excuse him if he 
did not discuss the Land Act on the 
present occasion, or even deal with the 
Crimes Act, though, as to that Act, he 
very much agreed with much of what he 
had said, especially as to the part of it 
to which his Motion referred—namely, 
the system of levying compensation for 
crimes or outrages upon the district in 
which they occurred. He was entirely 
at one with his noble Friend as to the 
necessity of the provision. He also 
agreed with him that it would form a 
very fair subject for consideration, when 
the time came, whether that provision 
might not be made a permanent one in 
Ireland. However, that was not the 
question immediately before the House. 
The question was whether it was advis- 
able in the public interests to lay before 
Parliament confidential Reports, accom- 
panied by the notes of the evidence 
which had been furnished by the in- 
vestigators under the provisions of the 
Crimes Act to the Lord Lieutenant, in 
order that he might administer that 
part of the law according to his discre- 
tion. The noble Lord expressed a strong 
hope that the Government would accede 
to this request; but he was bound to 
express a hope quite as strong that the 
noble Marquess and the House would 
not press for the production of those 
Reports. He would ask the House to 
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remember the nature of these investi- 
gations, and the duty of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in connection with them. That 
duty had been, and was, a very peculiar 
and very delicate one indeed. He was 
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left absolutely by the Act, after being 
furnished with the Reports of the in- 
vestigators, together with the notes of 
evidence taken by them, with the dis- 
cretion of forming his judgment upon 
those materials, and deciding what com- 
pensation should be levied on the dis- 
trict. That, undoubtedly, was a matter 
of no little difficulty. It entailed a 
variety of considerations, which he had 
no doubt it was often not very easy to 
reconcile. The Lord Lieutenant had to 
consider the nature of the crime itself, 
the guilty knowledge of the inhabitants 
of the district, and their connivance in 
the escape of the criminal, the status 
of the applicant, the amount of injury 
inflicted upon the family of the mur- 
dered man, and so on. All these mat- 
ters had to be weighed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, who then came to a de- 
cision as to the amount of compen- 
sation to be imposed. It was distinctly 
announced and thoroughly recognized, 
when the Bill was passing through Par- 
liament, that that duty was to be per- 
formed in the only way in which it 
could be performed — namely, at the 
absolute discretion and on the sole re- 
sponsibility of the Lord Lieutenant him- 
self; and it never was contemplated for 
a moment that means would be taken, 
such as were now being taken by his 
noble Friend, to obtain Parliamentary 
Returns of this character, which might, 
and probably would, be used to chal- 
lenge and question the decisions of the 
Lord Lieutenant. That would obviously 
be the effect of such Parliamentary Re- 
turns being made, and he could hardly 
conceive anything more mischievous to 
the public interests. The objections that 
he took to this proposal were those not 
only of the Government here, but also of 
the Government in Dublin. The Reports 
were really of a confidential nature. He 
was perfectly sure that if Parliament 
had any idea that these Reports and 
notes were to be published as Parlia- 
mentary documents, this part of the 
Act would not have taken the shape it 
did, and this responsible duty would not 
have been placed absolutely at the dis- 
cretion of the Lord Lieutenant. What 
would the result be of making these 
Reports Parliamentary documents? It 
would lead to the challenge of the de- 
cisions by anyone in any way affected 
by them, and would furnish ample ma- 
terials for mischief to anyone who was 
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inclined to make mischief out of them. 
He thought there were very strong and 
evident grounds of public interest and 
advantage why so unusual a course 
should not be pursued. 

Toe Duxe or MARLBOROUGH 
said, he could quite understand that 
some of the evidence and confidential 
Reports should not be produced ; but he 
was not at all sure whether it would not 
be for the public advantage, and for the 
advantage of the Lord Lieutenant, that 
some daylight should be thrown upon 
the nature of these Reports. ‘The very 
secrecy of the proceedings invested these 
transactions with a Jarge amount of un- 
popularity. He begged to suggest to 
Her Majesty’s Government that certain 
extracts from these Reports should be 
published, sufficient to justify the action 
of the Lord Lieutenant. He entirely 
concurred, from his experience in Ire- 
land, with the remarks which had fallen 
from the noble Marquess. There was 
no question that in Ireland, if crime was 
to be repressed, the most successful 
manuer in which that could be effected 
was by bringing home to the conviction 
of the people the fact that if they con- 
nived at crime they would have to pay 
for it. He believed this method of deal- 
ing with crime in Ireland was far more 
successful than any other that could be 
adopted. It was, indeed, with the ut- 
most regret that at the time Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government came into Office he 
found they were prepared, in such a very 
light and flippant manner, to abandon 
the provision of the Peace Preservation 
Act giving a power of levying compen- 
sation for injury to person and property 
upon disturbed districts; because the 
very knowledge of the existence of the 
machinery for levying this compensation 
had a most wholesome deterrent effect. 
He thought it would be possible for the 
Government to agree to a modification 
of the Return asked for, still giving the 
various particulars which would be use- 
ful to the House and the country. If 
they could, in addition, furnish extracts 
from the Reports upon which applica- 
tions for an increased force of constables 
for disturbed districts were based, it 
would be an advantage. Some such 
Return would probably show that these 
crimes had been instigated by the 
emissaries of the Land League—those 
— who, from the very outset, had 

een organizing and inciting to crime in 
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Treland—and also show that not the 
landlords only, but the poorest of the 
population, had been the greatest suf- 
ferers by those crimes. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorn Przsr- 
DENT of the Covunctt) said, he would 
be able to supply a Return which would 
probably go a long way to meet the sug- 
gestion of the noble Duke. This Return 
would give, for example, the name of the 
applicant, with a description of his con- 
dition in life, the nature of the crime, 
the injuries inflicted, the amount of com- 
pensation awarded, and the amount of 
charge on the district. This would supply 
the information specially desired by the 
noble Marquess and noble Duke as to 
the classes which had been the chief 
sufferers by the outrages in question. 
As to furnishing extracts from the 
Reports, however, he felt great doubt 
whether they could be supplied with 
advantage to the Public Service. 

Tue Duxz or MARLBOROUGH : 
Will the noble Lord add to the Return 
the contents of the warrants now laid 
before the House, imposing the charge 
for additional constabulary, and thestate- 
ment of the particulars in each case ? 

Lorv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Councrt) said, there would 
be no objection whatever to including 
these warrants in the tabular statement. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY asked 
whether it would not be possible to give 
a statement showing the effect of the 
grants for compensation upon the rates 
in the districts ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Przsi- 
DENT of the Councit) said, he quite 
thought so; but he would consider the 
point, and see what could be done. 

Toe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he would withdraw his Motion, on 
the understanding that che Government 
would furnish the Return promised by 
the Lord President of the Council. He, 
however, reserved to himself the right 
to move for these Returns later in the 
Session. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


TREATY OF BERLIN — ARTICLE X.— 
BULGARIA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Eart STANHOPE begged leave to 


inquire of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he could ex- 
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plain the conduct of the Bulgarian Go- 
vernment in reference to the non-fulfil- 
ment by them of the 10th Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin, with regard to the 
taking over of the Rustchuk and Varna 
Railway ? The Government of Bulgaria 
had not complied with the provisions of 
the Treaty, to pay 3,500,000 francs a- 
year for the Railway they now owed to 
the shareholders, whose line they had 
taken over from Turkey, a sum over 
£670,000. Mr. Lascelles had been in- 
structed to obtain a payment upon ac- 
count; but even that the Government 
of Bulgaria had neglected to do. He 
thought that more pressure should be 
exercised by Her Majesty’s Government 
in this matter. He was aware a similar 
Question had been asked on Monday last 
in the other House; but he thought the 
Answer given by the Government on 
that occasion unsatisfactory, as the 10th 
Article of the Treaty had remained a 
dead letter for a space of five years. He 
(Earl Stanhope) had no personal interest 
in the matter; but the facts came to his 
notice last October, when he happened 
to travel over the Varna Railway. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
can assure the noble Earl that the 
grievance suggested in the Question does 
not exist. I think the Answer given in 
the House of Commons was that Her 
Majesty’s Government had been exer- 
cising pressure on this point. In the 
month of March of this year it was pro- 
posed that the Bulgarian Government 
should assent to the interpretation of the 
clause being referred to the signatory 
Powers to the Treaty of Berlin, and 
that the Representatives should decide 
upon that construction at Constantinople. 
In the meanwhile, they proposed that 
some instalment should be paid to the 
Railway. Now, I am afraid that that 
would be rather inconsistent with the 
contention of the noble Earl, for it would 
hardly be possible to recommend that 
that position should be taken up by the 
Ambassadors, and, at the same time, to 
urge that the whole question be settled 
at once. There is some excuse for delay 
in the fact of the changes of Ministry 
that have taken place ; but I can assure 
the noble Earl that it is not a subject on 
which we have shown any negligence in 
pressing what I believe to be a just claim. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


{June 1, 1883} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 1st June, 1883. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [May 31] reported. 

Pusuic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Inclo- 
sure Provisional Order (Hildersham) * [209] ; 
Land Drainage Provisional Order (No. 2) 
(Didcot, &c.) * [210]. 

First Reading — Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (No. 2)* [211]; Plurali- 
ties Acts Amendment * [212]. 

Report—Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 2) * 

168]; Gas and Water Provisional Orders * 
ties] ; Water Provisional Orders * [166]. 

Third Reading—Constabulary and Police (Ire- 

land) (Pay and Pensions) [171], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—wier — 
THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—PORTSMOUTH BOROUGH. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether the Lord Chancellor, 
in the selection of new magistrates for 
the borough of Portsmouth, has declined 
to appoint an ex-mayor and alderman of 
the borough, notwithstanding that he 
has been recommended for appointment 
by the Town Council ; and, whether the 
Lord Chancellor will give instructions 
for the Council to be furnished with the 
reasons for which their recommendation 
has been disregarded ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, inreply, 
said, that the Lord Chancellor was solely 
responsible for the nomination of magis- 
trates, and that it was the business of 
the noble and learned Lord to obtain in- 
formation before making a selection, in 
order to satisfy himself that none but fit 
and proper persons were nominated to 
the office. Among the sources to which 
the Lord Chancellor went for informa- 
tion were Corporations and Town Coun- 
cils; but he was not, and ought not to 
be, bound by their recommendations. If 
he were so bound, the responsibility 
would be shifted from the Lord Chan- 
cellor to the Corporations. It was the 
fact that a gentleman recommended 
by the Town Council of Portsmouth had 
not been nominated by the Lord Chan- 
cellor; but that official was not bound 
to state why he had not nominated an 
particular gentleman so equaniioeniel. 
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In his (Sir William Harcourt’s) opinion, 
if that were understood to be the duty of 
the Lord Chancellor, it would entirely 
destroy the principle of nomination by 
the Crown. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman says the Lord 
Chancellor applied to the Corporation. 
If so, that appears to me to be incon- 
sistent with the latter part of the An- 
swer. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
Lord Chancellor received information 
from all persons in the locality; and, 
among other sources of that informa- 
tion, of course the Town Council is in- 
cluded. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that in this case, instead of the person 
recommended for appointment by the 
Town Council, the noble and learned 
Lord had selected a gentleman who did 
not reside in Portsmouth, and who was 
only known as a gentleman who had 
taken part in a Liberal demonstration. 


THE FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) AND 
THE POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH) 
DEPARTMENT — EXTENSION OF 
THE TELEGRAPH TO OUTLYING 
FISHING STATIONS. 

Mr. J. W. BAROLAY asked the Lord 
Advocate, What steps the Fishery Board 
are taking to aid the extension of tele- 
graphic communication to outlying fish- 
ing stations in the North of Scot- 
land; whether it is the case that the 
Post Office authorities asked, in April, 
what stations the Board proposed to 
support ; and, if so, whether the Board 
has yet supplied the information de- 
sired ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Sir, this matter has been 
engaging the earnest attention of the 
Fishery Board for a considerable time 
past. In January last, they forwarded 
to the Surveyor General of the Post 
Office a list of stations with which it was 
considered of the most importance to 
establish telegraphic communication, 
and obtained from him information as to 
the amount of annual guarantee that 
would be required for each station for 
seven years. The sum which Parlia- 
ment has authorized the Board to ex- 
pend this year upon telegraphic exten- 
sion, out of the surplus brand fees, is 
£1,000. The sums required by the 
Post Office for guarantees far exceeded 
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this sum ; and the Board have been en- 
deavouring to ascertain what amount 
of local assistance may be expected for 
the various stations. They resolved, in 
the first instance, to select the station of 
Castle Bay, in the Island of Barra, as 
being the most important for the fish- 
ing interest; the guarantee required is 
£1,244 per annum, a sum beyond the 
means at the disposal of the Board. A 
certain amount of assistance was pro- 
mised by the proprietrix of the Island, 
if the amount of the guarantee was some- 
what reduced. The Board accordingly 
made a representation on the subject; 
but it has not been found pide to 
get the amount of the guarantee reduced. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—LURGAN 
WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Ifthe Irish Local Government Board re- 
ceived, some months ago, certain letters 
complaining of irregular and grossly im- 
moral conduct on the part of some of the 
officials of Lurgan Workhouse ; if it has 
been charged that the pauper diet has 
been greatly curtailed; if it has also 
been charged that female pauper lunatic 
inmates have given birth to illegitimate 
children, the putative fathers being men 
employed in the Workhouse; and, if 
so, whether any steps will be taken to 
institute a searching inquiry with a 
view to the punishment of the guilty 
parties ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, no charges 
of the kind referred to have been re- 
ceived, except such as were contained 
in two anonymous letters from the 
same individual, who signs himself ‘A 
Heavy Ratepayer,’’ and, therefore, pro- 
fesses to be a person of position. Ifthe 
charges are true, he ought to come for- 
ward and make them yublicly. If they 
are not true, all I can say is that his 
letters are as foul and atrocious libels as 
I ever read. If the hon. Member has 
any authenticated statements on the 
subject, and will furnish them to me 
with the authority, I will have inquiry 
made. 

Mr. KENNY: The ratepayer referred 
to in the righthon. Gentleman’s Answeris 
a most respectable man; andI shall com- 
municate with him, in order to endea- 
vour, if possible, to induce him to come 
forward personally and substantiate his 
charges. 
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ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
CHARGE AGAINST SUB-INSPECTOR 
SMITH (MOVILLE). 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If, at a sworn inquiry held at Moville, 
county Donegal, on May 11th 1883, cer- 
tain grave charges were past against 
Sub-Inspector Smith, of Moville, and, 
amongst others, that Mr. Smith made a 
false and damaging report against Con- 
stable Magill, a man who did not serve 
under him, and if the said report is 
filed at county head quarters, Letter- 
kenny, to the prejudice of Constable 
Magill; if it is a fact that, at an inquiry 
at Moville, it was alleged that Sub- 
Inspector Smith endeavoured to induce 
a member of the police force serving 
under him to foully insult the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Gluichy, the Roman Catholic curate 
of the parish ; if it is true that evidence 
sufficient has from time to time been 
given to establish that the general con- 
duct of Sub-Inspector Smith is disgrace- 
ful; and, whether, under these circum- 
stances, he will be at once dismissed the 
force ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, there was 
no charge made at the sworn inquiry at 
Moville against Sub-Inspector Smith in 
connection with the case of Constable 
Magill. I have already stated, in reply 
to a former Question, that the charges 
which were preferred against the 
Sub-Inspector and investigated at that 
inquiry were anonymous, but were in- 
quired into at his request. The judg- 
ment of the Court was that they were 
wholly untrue, or gross distortions of 
matters which, to their minds, were most 
satisfactorily explained. I should hope 
the hon. Member will see the impro- 
priety of giving the publicity afforded by 
the Notice Paper of the House of Com- 
mons to charges against public servants 
for which there is no primd facie case 
whatever. Here is the name of an ex- 
cellent and trustworthy servant of the 
Crown coupled with the epithets of foul 
and disgraceful on no authority what- 
ever, except that of some anonymous 
letters. 

Mr. KENNY: I would ask the Chief 
Secretary whether this investigation into 
the charges made against Sub-Inspector 
Smith was a public one; and whether 
it is not a fact that the gentleman who 


presided at it was Mr. Smith’s own | 
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County Inspector, assisted by a district 
Sub-Inspector, who was a friend of the 
accused official ? As the charges against 
Sub-Inspector Smith involve matters of 
the utmost gravity, amounting to scan- 
dalous and disgraceful conduct, I will 
move for a Return of the evidence pro- 
duced at the investigation, in order that 
it may be laid on the Table of the 
House. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (TRELAND) ACT, 
1882-—- THE COMPENSATION CLAUSE 
—MORDER OF MR. W. M. BOURKE. 
Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

If his attention has been called to an 

announcement in the Dublin Gazette of 

a recent issue, that £1,500 has been 

awarded to Isadore M‘William Bourke 

in respect of the murder of Walter 

M. Bourke near Castle Taylor, county 

Galway, £500 thereof to be paid by 

Isadore M‘William Bourke to the trus- 

tees of the marriage settlement of Mrs. 

Dorinda Coghlan, sister of the late 

Walter M. Bourke; if he is aware 

that Isadore M‘William Bourke inherits 

about £2,000 a-year through the death 
of his brother, and Dorinda Coghlan 
inherits some personal property ; if it 
is a fact that Isadore M‘William Bourke 
swore, at the investigation at Galway, 
that his brother’s property was to him a 
damnosa hereditas, as the charges were 
in excess of rental, and suppressed the 
fact that the most valuable portion of 
the property was on his own hands; 
if it is upon the evidence of Isadore 

M‘William Bourke that the investiga- 

tor made report on which award was 

founded ; if it is the intention of the 

Irish Government to reconsider this de- 

cision; and, if they intend to proceed 

against Isadore M‘William Bourke for 
wilful and corrupt perjury ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Lord 
Lieutenant went himself into this case 
with the greatest care, having before him 
the Investigator’s Report, and the evi- 
dence taken at the inquiry; and His 
Excellency decided on awarding as com- 
pensation the amount published in Zhe 
Gasette. His Excellency informs me 
that he sees no reason for reconsidering 
his award. Dr. Bourke was cross-exa- 
mined by able counsel, and his evidence 
as to the value of his inheritance was in 
no way impeached or gainsaid, nor was 
any evidenee to the contrary adduced, 
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I must say that, under these circum- 
stances, it is a strong thing that a 
gentleman should be described. by im- 
plication as a wilful and corrupt per- 
jurer in the House of Commons. 

Mr. KENNY: Sir, I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary whether Dr. Bourke did 
not swear that this inheritance was 
damnosa hereditas, by saying that the 
charges on the estate exceeded by £150 
the rental, while he suppressed the fact 
that the greater portion of the land was 
in his own hands, and managed by an 
Englishman named Sandes, who is his 
agent ? 


[No reply was given. | 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS, MALLOW. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
eretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it has come to his 
knowledge that Mr. H. D. Spratt, 
Chairman of the Mallow Board of Guar- 
dians, declined to receive a notice of 
motion in the following terms, proposed 
to be handed in by Mr. Thomas Barry, 
on the ground that it was not within the 
competence of a Poor Law Board :— 

“T will move, on this day fortnight, that it 
is most desirable that a measure establishing 
vote by ballot and abolishing proxy votes at the 
election of Poor Law Guardians, and substi- 
tuting triennial for annual elections, should be 
passed by the Legislature this Session ;”’ 
whether it is outside the legitimate pro- 
vince of a Poor Law Board to pronounce 
upon legislative proposals which have a 
bearing on the efficacy of the machinery 
for administering the Poor Laws; and, 
whether, as President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, he will cause an in- 
struction to be conveyed to the Chair- 
men of Poor Law Boards for their 
guidance in the matter? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have had 
the Report of this matter before me. 
The Local Government Board consider 
that the Chairman of the Mallow Guar- 
dians committed an error of judgment, 
and I think a serious error of judgment, 
in declining to receive such a resolution. 
The subject is one in which Boards of 
Guardians are certainly justified in ex- 
pressing an opinion. The Local Go- 
vernment Board do not feel called upon 
to interfere in the matter, as no com- 
plaint was made to them. I will com- 
municate with the Local Government 
Board again, in order to ascertain 
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whether there is any reason to suppose 
that other Chairmen are under a like 
misapprehension on the subject. 

Mr. CALLAN: Would the Chief Se- 
cretary state whether this Chairman is 
an ex-officio Guardian? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I cannot state, 
Si 


ir. 
Mr. CALLAN: Well, I can. 


SCOTLAND—THE IRISH NATIONAL 
LEAGUE IN GLASGOW. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, Whether it is the fact that the 
meeting place at 8, Watson Street, 
Glasgow, of a branch of the Irish Na- 
tional League has been, for several 
weeks past, closely watched by detec- 
tives, the persons attending the meetings 
subjected to an offensive and intimi- 
dating scrutiny, and the books tempora- 
rily taken from the residence of the 
secretary, in his absence; and, if so, 
whether these proceedings have been 
ordered or approved by the autho- 
rities ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Sir, a hall at No. 8, Watson 
Street, Glasgow, was hired, under an 
agreement which has now expired, for 
the purpose, as described in the mis- 
sives, of an Irish Debating Society. The 
meetings of the Society which it ap- 
pears from the Question is a branch of 
the Irish National League, were held 
on Sundays; and, in consequence of in- 
formation which they received, the police 
authorities, during the last month or two, 
have on several occasions directed three 
or four detective officers to be stationed 
near the door of the hall, in order to see 
the persons who attended the meetings. 
These officers were never within the hall, 
and did not speak to, or interfere in any 
way with, the persons attending the 
meetings ; and no complaint of any inter- 
ference has been made to the police 
authorities. The persons attending the 
meetings were not subjected to an offen- 
sive and intimidating scrutiny, nor were 
the books taken from the residence of 
the secretary by the police or any public 
authority. I see no reason to disap- 
prove of the action of the police autho- 
rities. 

COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL (SCOT- 
LAND)—LEGISLATION. 


CoroneL ALEXANDER asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether, with a view 
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to place all Her Majesty’s subjects upon 
a footing of equality in cases where their 
lives and liberties are concerned, he 
will, during the present Session, move 
for leave to introduce a Bill constituting 
a Court of Criminal Appeal for Scot- 
land ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrour) : Sir, I do not propose, during 
the present Session, to move for leave to 
introduce a Bill constituting a Court of 
Criminal Appeal for Scotland. There is 
every reason to believe that the time of 
the Grand Committee on Law and Legal 
Procedure will be fully occupied during 
the present Session with the Bill now 
before it. The question whether a Cri- 
minal Appeal Bill for Scotland should 
be introduced during the next Session of 
Parliament will be carefully considered. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER: I beg to 
give Notice, in consequence of the reply 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that, on the consideration of the English 
Criminal Appeal Bill, as amended, I 
shall move that the Bill be re-committed, 
and that it be an Instruction to the 
Committee to extend its provisions to 
Scotland. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE 
“BLUE RIBBON” IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 

Mr. 8. MORLEY asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, If his attention 
has been called to the fact that a girl 
named Moore, aged nine, has been re- 
quired by the master of the Board School 
of Wiveliscombe to leave the school un- 
less she submitted to have the blue rib- 
bon removed from her dress; that, her 
father objecting, the child has been with- 
out schooling during more than three 
months; and that the managers have 
sanctioned the conduct of the master ; 
and, whether, considering such eases 
have occurred before, more stringent 
measures could be adopted to prevent 
their recurrence ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Educa- 
tion Department has always been un- 
willing to interfere with managers in 
respect to regulations which they may 
deem necessary to secure the discipline 
of their schools. At the outset of this 
Blue Ribbon movement there were com- 
plaints that the wearing of the badge in 
school hours was a cause of disturbance 
among the children ; and the managers, 
in some instances, allowed the masters 
to forbid it, I have, however, satistied 
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myself, from personal observation and 
inquiry, that it is now so commonly 
worn, both by teachers and children, 
without injury to discipline, that there 
is no longer any pretext for objecting to 
it; and, as it is most desirable that tem- 
perance should be inculcated among the 
rising generation, we have caused the 
managers of the Wiveliscombe school 
to be informed that a child must not 
be excluded from the school on this 
account. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
THE REPUTED “RAPHAEL.” 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether there 
is any truth in the statement in the 
‘Times’? of Thursday, that a picture 
by Raphael, which has just been placed 
in the Salon Carré of the Louvre at Paris, 
and is said to be one of the purest and 
loveliest of his works, was purchased in 
a London auction room for something 
over £100; whether it is true that the 
attention of the Keeper of the National 
Gallery was directed to the sale of the 
picture ; and, whether any attempt was 
made to secure it for the National Gal- 
lery, and why it was not purchased for 
that collection ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, this picture, 
the authenticity of which has been in 
dispute for a generation, was sold as a 
Mantegna at Christie’s for something 
like the price named in 1850. It has been 
ascribed to Francia, Lorenzo Costa, Pin- 
turicchio, Perugino, and Timoteo Della 
Vite. Iam told that for 25 years it has 
been in Rome, the owner having vainly 
offered it at several National Museums 
in Europe; and I believe it has now been 
bought by the authorities of the Louvre. 
When it was sold at Christie’s there was 
no such officer as a Keeper of the Na- 
tional Gallery; and I need scarcely add 
that the present Director and Keeper 
have both been appointed to their seve- 
ral posts long since the sale in question. 
I believe the picture is of great merit, 
whoever painted it ; but it will be obvious 
that the paragraph in Zhe Times was mis- 
leading in treating what is really a mat- 
ter of past history as an incident of to- 
day. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART—THE 
TAPESTRIES AT HAMPTON COURT. 
Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 

First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
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considering the deplorable condition of 
the tapestries in the withdrawing room 
at Hampton Oourt Palace, the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Department could be in- 
structed to report to the Treasury the 
probable cost of having the tapestries 
cleaned and mended, commencing, if pos- 
sible, with that one which hangs upon 
the north side of the withdrawing room ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am in- 
formed, Sir, by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Department that the state of the tapestry 
at Hampton Court is now under their 
consideration, and that such measures 
as are possible will be taken for their 
restoration. I may add that several 


very interesting old pieces of tapestry, 
not hitherto exhibited, have been re- 
cently hung at Hampton Court. 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, in view of the serious injury to 
British commerce which a war between 
France and China would involve, Her 
Majesty’s Government will interpose 
their good offices between those Powers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with respect 
to this subject, both in the general in- 
terests of peace, which we think to be 
of high importance to the country, and 
likewise in the interests of friendship 
with Foreign Powers, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are always on the look-out for 
opportunities, when any friendly Power 
is involved in differences with another 
State, for offering their good offices, if 
they can do so with advantage. I am 
not prepared to say that the circum- 
stances of the present case afford any 
sufficient expectation of advantage; but 
the subject is one which will remain 
under the careful consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
the Prime Minister, What would be the 
order of Business on Monday ; and what 
Business he proposed to take at the 
Morning Sitting on Tuesday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
Monday, what we propose is, that the 
first Business shall be the second read- 
ing of the Corrupt Practices Bill. Im- 
mediately after that, we should propose 
to take the Scottish Agricultural Hold- 
ings Bill. I do not entirely abandon 
the hope that possibly they may be dis- 
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posed of on Monday next; if not, we 
shall take them at the next time that 
offers, or take either of them that re- 
mains. We propose to ask for a Morn- 
ing Sitting on Tuesday next. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: For 
what purpose ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: For disposing of 
these two subjects. 


PAPAL SEE—DIPLOMATIC COMMUNI. 
CATIONS—MR. ERRINGTON. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: It may be in the 
recollection of the House that the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) 
yesterday put a Question to me with 
regard to supposed communications be- 
tween the Irish Government and Mr. 
Errington. I said that I would make 
inquiries. Naturally, I have not been 
able to make inquiries in the interval; 
but I have no doubt I shall be able, in a 
short time, to answer the Question. It 
will probably be convenient to the hon. 
Member, and also to the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), that all questions relating to 
this matter should be discussed <ouethie, 
Therefore, I would suggest that we 
should go on with Supply generally, 
but reserving the Report upon the par- 
ticular Vote relating to the Foreign 
Office. That, if convenient, we shall take 
on Monday night; at any rate, we shall 
take care that it is brought on so as to 
cause no disadvantage to the noble Lord. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he should be happy to agree to this 
arrangement. 


PRIVILEGE. 


—o Om — 
PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — MR. 
M‘COAN AND MR. O’KELLY. 
Mr. O’Ketty, being in: his place, ac- 
cording to the Order of the House, 


Mr. SPEAKER addressed him as 
follows :— 


Mr. O’Kelly, you have been ordered 
by the House to attend in your place, 
this day, in consequence of a complaint 
of Mr. M‘Coan, that he had received a 
Challenge from you, which appeared to 
have arisen from causes connected with 
proceedings in this House. 

I have now to acquaint you that Mr. 
M‘Coan, having assured the House that 
he would not be a party to any hostile 
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measures, the House will expect a simi- 
lar assurance from yourself; and is pre- 
pared to receive from you any explana- 
tions which you may desire to offer, and 
such submission to the pleasure of the 
House, as the occasion demands. 

Mr. O’KELLY: I have to say, Sir, 
in the first place, that this matter was 
brought before the House without my 
receiving any notice from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan). The 
hon. Member has stated very fairly the 
cause of dispute between himself and 
me; and, therefore, Ido not consider it 
necessary for me to enter into the merits 
of the case. I, however, think the House 
is travelling outside its proper jurisdic- 
tion when it interferes with a matter of 
this kind, which did not take its rise in 
anything that occurred in this House. 
The matter between the junior Member 
for Wicklow and myself is a purely 
personal one, and touching my own dig- 
nity and my own honour. If I may 
judge from the vote of this House, this 
House is prepared to take a view of this 
question which I am not prepared to 
take. Ido not care much about the 
opinion of this House, or the opinion of 
the people of this country; but I do 
think a great deal of the opinion of men 
of honour who live outside this country, 
with many of whom I have, during the 
better part of my life, had very intimate 
relations. I believe that men of honour 
outside this country will justify me in 
the position that I have taken; but, so 
far as the junior Member for Wicklow 
is concerned, I see no reason why he 
should have thought well to bring this 
matter before the House, because, be- 
fore doing so, he had already placed 
himself beyond any risk that might have 
arisen through my action by his letter 
declining to meet me. Now, Sir, my 
opinion of a man who deliberately offers 
an insult to another, and then refuses 
either to apologize or to afford repara- 
tion, is that that man, by that act, falls 
out of the category of honourable men, 
and is, therefore, no longer worthy of 
attention from any man. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is not my in- 
tention, Sir, on this occasion, to reply to 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman; but 
I think I may be permitted to say, in 
the general interests of good order and 
of that good feeling and mutual respect 
which ought to prevail among Members 
of this House, that I have listened to it 
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with much regret, and that I very deeply 
lament the part which it appears to me 
the hon. Member, as at present minded, 
has alone left tome. For my own part, I 
should have listened to his speech with 
the disposition which it would have been 
my duty to entertain, to construe it, if it 
had been on any point ambiguous, in as 
favourable a sense as the words could 
bear; but I cannot say that I think the 
speech is ambiguous. The hon. Member 
has referred to matters of relations be- 
tween himself and the junior Member 
for Wicklow. On those matters it is, 
perhaps, not properly my part to touch. 
What it is my part to touch upon, acting 
on behalf of the House, and subject to 
the judgment of the House, is the rela- 
tions established between the hon. Gen- 
tleman and the House in regard to this 
rather painful matter. The hon. Gentle- 
man says he cares very little for the 
opinion of this House. Well, Sir, on 
that I think I need only say that the 
question whether the hon. Gentleman 
cares little or cares much for the opinion 
of this House is not, perhaps, a question 
on which the character and dignity of 
this House will, in the main, ultimately 
depend. Nor is it the question which is 
now before us. The question now before 
us is, What is the duty of the House in 
such a case as has now arisen? Sir, in 
addressing the House last night, I said 
very little upon this subject; but I pro- 
ceeded upon a conclusion ratified in 
my own mind, and agreeable, as I 
understood, to the views entertained b 

the best authorities, who had had suc 

opportunity as the suddenness of the 
case afforded of considering the circum- 
stances that were before us. I think 
now, as the hon. Member has given his 
opinion—an opinion which he was per- 
fectly competent to give—that this mat- 
ter lies beyond the proper jurisdiction of 
the House, it is quite necessary that I 
should say a few words, and they need 
not be many, on that subject. Then, 
Sir, my words will be these. One most 
important chapter of consideration which 
the House never disregards in approach- 
ing any question of its procedure is that 
of precedents. Now, it is very difficult 
indeed to find precedents that are ex- 
actly on all fours with the case that is 
now before us. But I may say confi- 
dently, with respect to precedents, that 
while they do not minutely agree with 
the circumstances that have now arisen, 
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they unquestionably indicate that the 
practice of the House has been to carry 
its rule of interference further than 
the interference which was proposed 
yesterday, and which I shall venture to 
ask the House still to carry forward. I 
will not go back on particulars. The 
work of Sir Erskine May gives the op- 
portunity for reference; and I doubt very 
much whether those who have examined 
the references there given will contest 
what I have said, so far as precedents 
are concerned. But, Sir, I must say that 
while I might shrink from going the 
length to which the House has pro- 
ceeded on some former occasions, there 
are certain considerations which tend to 
give an enhanced stringency to the obli- 
gations that this House has on previous 
occasions required. The most important 
of these considerations is the great 
change, and I hope, on the whole, bene- 
ficial change, that has taken place in the 
sentiments and habits of society with re- 
gard to private encounters between hon. 
Members. Formerly, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman says, the canon to which he 
adhered was supposed socially to pre- 
vail; and a gentleman was supposed to 
place himself beyond the limits to which 
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the privilege of his rank extended by 
declining to give what is called ‘satis- 
faction” in a matter of this kind. But, 
Sir, it is a matter of notoriety that the 
last 30 years have seen a very great 


change in this respect. A very long 
time has elapsed—I am aware that the 
case of high words used has happened 
within a shorter interval, but it is a very 
long time—perhaps, speaking roughly, 
not less than the number of years I 
have mentioned—since the mere chal- 
lenge to a personal encounter has passed 
in this House with reference to any pro- 
ceedings among its Members. [‘ Oh!” 
Srom Irish Members.| I am_ speaking 
of what has happened in public, and in 
the proceedings of this House, and I 
rather believe I am accurate in what I 
say. I could easily recall, were it to the 
purpose, cases which would bear testi- 
mony to the great change which has 
taken place in the habits of society ; but, 
Sir, if that be so, and if the general view 
of society is, as undoubtedly it is in this 
country at this moment, as fixed by 
general practice, adverse to these en- 
counters, then I say, whatever duty there 
was on the part of the House to interfere 
before, exists—I do not say over wider 
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limits—that is another matter—but cer- 
tainly exists with an increased stringency 
as it now comes before us, because the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wick- 
low (Mr. M‘Coan), who 80 or 40 years 
ago might have been withdrawing him- 
self from the general opinion and prac- 
tice of society, is, in the course which he 
has taken, now conforming to the prac- 
tice ; and it is not in dissenting from the 
prevailing practice, but in conforming 
to it, that he has invoked the assistance, 
and, if I may say so, the protection of 
this House. Well, the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (Mr. O’ Kelly) says we have 
perfect security against a breach of the 
peace, and with that we ought to be 
satisfied. I am not able to accede to 
that. Ido not think that in this case 
we should take a one-sided engage- 
ment from one party. In the first 
place, it is not accurate to say that a 
one-sided engagement invariably affords 
security against breach of the peace. 
On the contrary, a one-sided engage- 
ment is very often introductory to breach 
of the peace, although not to that par- 
ticular form of breach of the peace 
which had been originally contemplated. 
Therefore, Sir, I think the question 
really is whether this matter lies within 
those limits within which it has been the 
practice, and is the duty, of the House 
to interfere. We are of opinion, after 
the best consultations that I have been 
able to hold, that it does so lie; and, 
for this reason, it is clearly not a mere 
personal misunderstanding on a personal 
matter, but is manifestly a public mat- 
ter. It is not only a public matter—a 
political matter—but it grows out of— 
though the circumstance did not take 
place within it—what did take place 
within the limits of the House. It can 
be looked at, I conceive, from two points 
of view. The hon. Member for Wick- 
low says—‘‘ I went to Ireland to perform 
a Constitutional duty, and to explain to 
my constituents my proceedings in the 
House, for which they had a right to 
call me to account. When I was en- 
gaged in that duty I was drawn—and 
perhaps I may say required—to enter 
into a particular case in which I thought 
fit to withdraw from the House and not 
to vote; and my action in this House led 
me to make explanations of my conduct, 
which brought the challenge of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Roscommon.” 
Therefore, Sir, from this point of view, 
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it is manifest that this proceeding had 
its origin in a matter that took place 
within the walls of this House. If I 
endeavour to look at it from the point 
of view of the hon. Member for Ros- 
common, it is susceptible, perhaps, of 
being differently stated ; but I think we 
will arrive at exactly the same conclu- 
sion. The hon. Member for Roscommon 
is at liberty to say—‘‘I did not call for 
any explanation of the conduct of the 
hon. Member for Wicklow; but what 
did happen was this. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wicklow thought fit to make ob- 
servations upon me for what I had said 
or done within the walls of this House, 
and these observations led me to send 
him the challenge.” Well, if that be so, 
even from the point of view of the hon. 
Member for Roscommon, as from the 
opposite point of view of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wicklow, in either or both 
cases, the matter has arisen from 
what has taken place within the 
limits and in the course of the pro- 
ceedings of this House. Now, Sir, what 
I wish the House to bear in mind are 
these two propositions. In the first 
place, there is no case known to me, and 
I cannot learn if there is any case in 
which a Member of this House has 
brought forward his receipt of a chal- 
lenge from another Member of this 
House, and has invoked the intervention 
of this House, when the House has re- 
fused that intervention. That, if true, 
is an important proposition bearing on 
the case; and, assuming that intervention 
to be invoked, I at once put aside the 
contention of the hon. Member for Ros- 
common, that the House in general 
should be satisfied with a one-sided in- 
tervention such as he suggests. The 
other proposition is that if we were to 
refuse intervention in this case—and I 
own I should regard a one-sided inter- 
vention as almost worse than a refusal of 
intervention—we should proceed upon 
this principle—that no amount, not only 
of dispute, collision, and argument, but 
of collision in language beyond the or- 
dinary limits, and leading to the conse- 
quence of such language—nay, even if 
threatening to produce fatal conse- 
quences, and growing directly out of 
proceedings in this House, might induce 
the House to go forward between hon. 
Members of the House; that the House 
might become cognizant of what had 
taken place, and what was likely to take 
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place, and yet would be bound to shut 
its eyes and say—‘‘ That can be no affair 
of ours.” Those who will calmly con- 
template that proposition—though there 
may be a natural disinclination to mix 
in personal affairs of this kind, and the 
duty cannot be agreeable to any of us— 
will admit, I think, upon the whole, that 
we have no choice, and that our duty is 
to impress, and it may be to enforce, 
upon the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Roscommon that he shall take the 
same course as that taken by the hon. 
Member for Wicklow, in promising us 
upon his word that he will proceed no 
further in the matter. I am not vain 
enough to suppose that anything I have 
said can have weighed in the slightest 
degree with the hon. Member for Ros- 
common. I would not have interjected 
these words but for the fact that I am 
very loth to make the Motion with which, 
if matters stand as they now stand, it 
would certainly be my duty to conclude. 
If I could perceive from the hon. Mem- 
ber the slightest indication that he had 
more to say, I would very gladly resume 
my seat, and trust to the future course 
of proceedings. But I am afraid I am 
compelled—{ cries of ‘‘No, no!” j—as 


Mr. O’KELLY : Sir, I have, perhaps, 
failed to convey my meaning as clearly as 
was necessary in the remarks which I 
have addressed to the House. I intended 
to say that after the receipt of the last 
letter of the junior Member for Wick- 
low, I had no longer any intention to 
proceed any further in the matter. I 
thought I had explained with sufficient 
clearness to the House that after the 
receipt of that letter I considered the 
matter practically at an end. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is my duty, 
Sir, to endeavour to remind the House 
of what I take to be the exact limits of 
its province in this matter. Undoubt- 
edly the House would desire, with a dis- 
position to settle the business in a manner 
satisfactory to all parties, to receive am 
assurance that no bad blood and no re- 
collection of an angry and hostile cha- 
racter should remain in connection with 
this matter. That is what I should 
desire with respect to the form; but I 
cannot say that the words of the hon. 
Gentleman give me that assurance. As 
far, however, as I can perceive my duty 
on the spur of the moment, I think, 
though the House would be glad to seg 
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this matter come to acompletely friendly 
issue, yet it is not possible for us to force 
that issue. That is not part of our duty. 
Our duty is to avert certain consequences. 
I now understand the hon. Gentleman to 
say what I did not understand before— 
that the matter is at an end so far as he 
is concerned. We have now a double 
engagement from the two hon. Members; 
and, under these circumstances, it is not 
necessary for me to take any further 
step in the matter. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I hope, with the right‘ hon. Gentleman, 
that we may consider what has fallen 
from the hon. Member for Roscommon 
as amounting to an assurance given to 
the House that he will not proceed any 
further in the matter which has been 
brought under our attention. If that 
is the meaning and intention of the hon. 
Member, of course the House will only 
be too glad to accept that assurance. 
There is always in cases of this sort a 
good deal of delicacy, and there cannot 
fail to be some pain, in what has to be 
said. But the question is not so much 
the relation of the hon. Members who 
are parties to the matter that is to be 
considered as their relation to the House. 
It is the duty of the House, when a cir- 
cumstance which has arisen in the con- 
duct of its Business has culminated in a 
challenge, to require from the Members 
concerned that they shall give to the 
House the assurance that they will pro- 
ceed no further in the matter. That 
assurance was given by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wicklow yesterday. It has been 
given, as I hope we may understand, by 
the hon. Member for Roscommon to-day. 
If that is so, the matter may be allowed 
to terminate. The hon. Member for 
Roscommon will perceive, and the House 
will perceive, that there was a course 
open to him, as to any other Member, in 
similar circumstances who thought he 
had been offensively spoken of—-that is 
to say, he might have brought such 
offensive language to the notice of the 
House. He has not taken that course, 
but has opened communications of a 
hostile character with the hon. Member 
for Wicklow, who, he thought, gave that 
offence. The question is now in such a 
position that if an assurance is given to 
the House that the hon. Members will 
proceed no further we may allow the 
matter to drop. If that assurance be 
not given, it will be necessary, of course, 


Mr, Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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to take such steps as may be necessary 
to maintain the character and dignity of 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Clerk will now 
proceed to read the Orders of the Day. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—7o Oo 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


INLAND REVENUE (CIRCULAR). 
RESOLUTION. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
in rising to move— 

“That the General Order of the 3rd January, 
issued by the Board of Inland Revenue, is an 
unwarrantable interference on the part of a 
Public Department in the relations between 
Members of Parliament and their constituents, 
and an invasion of the privileges of this House,” 
said, the House might judge of the feel- 
ing created amongst the officials in the 
Inland Revenue Department by the issue 
of this Order by the fact that 298 Peti- 
tions had been presented to the House 
on the subject, signed by 2,559 officers, 
amounting, he believed, to nearly 95 
per cent of the whole Service. The 
General Order complained of practically 
prohibited any intercourse or communi- 
cations whatever between Excise officials, 
whether individually or collectively, and 
Gentlemen in that House. He would 
like to draw attention to the wording of 
the Order in question, and would quote 
from documents laid upon the Table by 
the Treasury. The Order said— 

“The Board regret to find that the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the existing regulations which 
forbid officers of the Revenue Service to seek 
promotion or removal or any alteration of their 
position by means of external influence has of 
late been frequently disregarded, more especially 
by deputations which waited upon Members of 
Parliament and others with a view to procure 
their influence to obtain an increase in their 
salaries and other alterations in their position.” 
In the first place, that sentence was 
wholly inaccurate. No deputation had 
waited upon Members of Parliament, at 
any rate during this Session, from these 
Excise officials, for the purpose of solicit- 
ing an increase of salary, or obtaining 
any alteration of position. But there 
was a movement among Excise officials 
to bring about a Parliamentary inquiry 
into their whole status as compared with 
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other Civil servants. That was the only 
object which the Excise officials had in 
approaching that House. The first Order 
on which the Treasury relied was that 
of the 26th of February, 1866, and the 
second was that issued on the 2nd of 
May in 1867. 

Taz CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curimpers) said, he had 
never stated that these were all the 
Orders on the subject. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that it was quite possible, and, 
from what they knew of Her Majesty’s 
Government, it was very probable that 
there might be some secret regulations 
controlling these relations with the Ex- 
cise officers; but if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was going to rely on other docu- 
ments it was not treating the House 
fairly to keep them from its knowledge. 
The whole gist of the matter lay in this 
—that in the year 1868 the position of 
the Excise officials was entirely altered 
by the extension to them of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise. When that was con- 
ferred on them they were placed in the 
same position as any other voter in the 
country. One of the most valuable rights 
that the holderof the franchise possessed 
was that he was able to approach the 
Member who represented his consti- 
tuency; and there was nothing the 
House was more jealous of than that 
any obstacle should be interposed be- 
tween a voter and a Member of Parlia- 
ment. In 1872 Lord Coleridge, who 
then was the Law Officer of the present 
Prime Minister, said that ‘‘the Inland 
Revenue officer’s political status is free 
from any political restriction.’’ It should 
be remembered that, after the passing of 
the Act which conferred the franchise on 
these officers, doubts arose as to its true 
construction. Thereupon, another Sta- 
tute was passed, which allowed them to 
canvass and to belong to political organi- 
zations. He would not say whether that 
action on the part of the Legislature was 
right or wrong ; but, having made that 
change, they must now either reduce the 
status, or else not allow any interference 
by Departments with the privileges of 
that status. He quite thought that a 
distinction ought to be drawn between 
an officer of the Excise who approached 
Members of Parliament for the purpose 
of soliciting, for his own private ends, 
pecuniary advantage, or promotion in his 
office, and a collective and representa- 
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tive body who approached Members in 
order to ask for a Parliamentary in- 
quiry. The former would be a grossly 
improper act on the part of any official, 
which the Government would have a 
right to resent, and which no Member 
would encourage ; but the latter was as 
meritorious and as much entitled to 
encouragement as the former was the 
reverse. The terms of the General Order 
which had been issued were much too 
wide and sweeping, and were, in fact, 
inconsistent with the law and the spirit 
of the law of theland. The Board might 
pronounce a most unjust, iniquitous, and 
improper decision in a case or cases af- 
fecting the officers of the Excise Depart- 
ment ; and yet, according to the second 
rule, any member of the Excise who 
ventured to bring the matter before 
Parliament would be liable to instant 
dismissal. It must be recollected that 
these men were public servants upon 
whom full and entire electoral freedom 
had been conferred; and yet, by this 
General Order, they must not ask, 
through their Members, for any change 
beneficial to their body in rates, sa- 
laries, and allowances, under pain of 
arbitrary dismissal. Was the House 
of Commons prepared to sanction that ? 
He would show the impolicy and ab- 
surdity of that Order. These Excise 
officials did him the honour to consult 
him on the matter; and he had advised 
them that the best way to challenge the 
legality of the Order was by petitionin 

the House of Commons. The result ha 

been that 95 per cent of the officials had 
signed such Petitions, and nobody had 
dared to insist on the enforcement of the 
Order. This Order had denounced pub- 
lic organizations formed for the purpose 
of sending deputations to wait on Mem- 
bers of Parliament. He was perfectly 
certain that in the old days—in the days 
when the Inland Revenue Board was 
wisely administered by Sir Charles 
Herries, Mr. A. Montgomerie, and 
others—there was no need for any or- 
ganizations such as these, and they had 
none of these quarrels. Then, again, 
the Board said that they felt the less 
reluctance in issuing the Order because 
it was well known to all the officers that 
they might at all times approach the 
Board. But that was exactly what the 
officers had done; and it was only when 
the Board refused, as they thought, to 
give a just and a fair consideration to 
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their case, that, in the exercise of their 
lawful and Constitutional rights, they 
solicited the aid and protection of Par- 
liament in the matter. They had, in 
fact, acted on the advice of the present 
Prime Minister, who, in 1867, had told 
the officials, who were agitating for a 
beneficial alteration in their status, first 
of all to exhaust all their chances with 
the Board, and then to approach the 
House of Commons by way of deliberate 
appeal from the Board. That was ex- 
actly the course the officials had adopted. 
They had approached the Board ; they 
waited upon it by deputation ; and, in 
fact, in the words of the Prime Minis- 
ter, they exhausted all their chances 
with the Board, and were about to ap- 
proach Parliament, when the Board— 
with, he presumed, the knowledge and 
consent of the Lords of the Treasury— 
stopped them by the issuing of this 
General Order. He wished to tell the 
House that he was not advocating any 
claim on the part of the officials for 
higher salaries, or for any change what- 
ever in their status. He confined him- 
self to endeavouring to get the House 
to censure this General Order, and to 
give a distinct recognition, not only to 
the Constitutional rights of the officials 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, but 
also of the Privileges of Members of 
Parliament. All he advocated was that 
three or four superior clerks should not 
be able at will to deprive thousands of 
public servants of their Constitutional 
rights. Curiously enough, he found that 
the Marquess of Salisbury, when a 
Member of that House, had had to 
encounter the present Lord Sherbrooke, 
then Mr. Robert Lowe, on this subject ; 
and he had used these words :— 

“The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) has 
spoken in bitter terms of the subordinates in 
the Public Offices. . . . I do not believe that 
in the service of the Crown any loyalty is due 
to the heads of Departments as against the 
House of Commons. The heads of Departments 
and the Departments themselves are alike sub- 
ject to our jurisdiction; and if the employés 

ave any complaints to make they do no wrong 
in laying them before the Representatives of 
the people.” 


After all, Parliament was the employer 


of these people, although the Inland 
Revenue Board seemed to be under the 
impression that they were their em- 
ployers. He would also advocate the 
great importance of keeping the Civil 
servants in a temper of cheerfulness 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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and loyalty; and nothing had done more 
to destroy that temper of cheerfulness 
and loyalty than the action of the Board 
in issuing this General Order. He was 
simply seeking to restore it. All the im- 
mense Revenue of the country depended 
on these officials, and their work required 
at their hands the greatest tact and deli- 
cacy; and he would ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, supposing by these 
organizations, which the failure of the 
proceedings of the Board had forced the 
officials to adopt, they were led on toa 
general strike, would not the Board 
be put to the greatest inconvenience ? 
Considering the amount of education to 
the work required by these officers, they 
could not easily be replaced, and this 
discontent might bring on a general 
strike. This General Order, he was in- 
formed on the best authority, was the 
work of Mr. Algernon West, who, 
curiously enough, had made his career 
for himself by pursuing those very prac- 
tices which he forbade his subordinates 
to pursue—by belonging to political 
Clubs, hanging on to Members of Par- 
liament, taking a leading part in election 
matters, and, no doubt, by continually 
soliciting, in one way or another, per- 
sonal advancement. He was, in fact, a 
unique specimen of Whig jobbery. He 
did not know that the Prime Minister 
was quite as good a specimen of a Whig 
as he was; but, undoubtedly, Mr. Alger- 
non West’s origin might be traced to 
the predilection of Whigs for jobs and 
favourites. He was first discovered by 
Lord Halifax and then taken up by Lord 
Northbrook, two Whig Lords, and was 
finally handed over to the Prime Minis- 
ter, who made him his Private Secretary, 
and afterwards gave him one of the best 
posts in the Civil Service. One of the 
greatest hardships inflicted on the Civil 
servants, and one which they most 
bitterly resented, was the continual prac- 
tice of Prime Ministers of placing their 
Private Secretaries in the best posts in 
the Service ; and now, curiously enough, 
the Prime Minister had placed another 
Private Secretary on the Board. Such 
action as this deprived men who had 
served long and faithfully in different 
Departments of the prizes of their pro- 
fessions. Unfortunately, too, the Leader 
of the Opposition was not altogether 
guiltless in this respect, for he believed 
the right hon. Gentleman had nominated 
one of his Private Secretaries to a place 
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on the Inland Revenue Board; but the 
present Prime Minister had crammed 
the Board with his Secretaries. He not 
only appointed Mr. Algernon West, but 
he had placed Mr. Godley upon it, and 
there was not the least doubt that he 
would place Mr. Hamilton there too. 
Thus they had the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of an Inland Revenue Board made 
up of Private Secretaries, gentlemen who 
were not acquainted with the routine of 
the Department or the feeling of the 
Service; and, as a result, they had the 
issue of this General Order giving rise 
to a widespread feeling of discontent. 
He asked the House to put an end to 
this last relic of official jobbery, and to 
let the best posts in the Civil Service be 
thrown open to the whole body of meri- 
torious officers. It seemed to him quite 
monstrous that the Prime Minister’s 
Private Secretaries, whose chief expe- 
rience of official life was gained—he 
would not say quite among the back- 
stairs’ intrigues and dirty work of oftice 
—|‘‘ Oh, oh!” ]—well, it was very well 
known what Private Secretaries did—it 
was monstrous that they should be al- 
lowed to draw an immense salary from 
the public taxes, and tyrannize over and 
worry hard-working and ill-paid public 
servants. It was tosuch an unfortunate 
instance of Private Secretary jobbery, 
ignorance, and intolerance as Mr. Alger- 
non West at the head of the Inland 
Revenue Department at £2,000 a-year 
that this Circular was due. He believed 
him to be the sole author of this most 
ill-advised, foolish, and illegal Circular, 
which he now asked the House severely 
to condemn. 

Mr. MONK, in seconding the Resolu- 
tion, said, he was anxious that there 
should be no mistake asto itsscope. If the 
General Order of January 3, 1883, had 
been confined to the prohibition of Par- 
liamentary influence for any personal ad- 
vancement, or to any interference with 
the necessary and salutary discipline of 
the Board over its officers, no objection 
could have been taken toit. Such Orders 
had been in existence formany years, and 
had been readily acquiesced in by Civil 
Servants. The principle for which they 
contended was, that every elector, whe- 
ther a Civil servant or not, should be 
entitled to approach his Parliamentary 
Representative, and to unburden him- 
self of any grievance freely and unre- 
servedly. He was under the impression 
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that that principle had been embodied 
by legislation, and that it was distinctly 
settled, so far as the Inland Revenue 
Department was concerned, by 31 & 32 
Vict., c. 73, when the Civil servants of 
the Crown in that Department were ad- 
mitted to the franchise. That Bill had 
on its back the names of the hon. and 
gallant Baronet the Member for Buck- 
ingham (Sir Harry Verney), the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means (Sir Arthur Otway), and his own ; 
and he considered it right to the Civil 
Servants affected by that Bill that one of 
the Members who brought it in should 
rise in their defence. The disabilities 
under which, until lately, Civil servants 
laboured, originated in Acts passed as 
far back as the Reigns of William and 
Mary, and of Anne ; and then, no doubt, 
Civil servants were not unwilling to be 
relieved of the privilege—if privilege it 
could be called—of a vote which they 
were compelled to give under the direc- 
tion of the Government of the day. Cir- 
cumstances, however, had now changed, 
and those disabilities had been removed. 
He was convinced that Parliament would 
not allow the Board of Inland Revenue, 
or any Government, to re-impose those 
disabilities to which Civil servants had 
been subjected by the Rockingham Ad- 
ministration in 1782, or by the earlier 
Acts to which he had referred, under 
very different circumstances. What, 
then, was the meaning of this Order of 
January, 1883? It appeared to be an 
attempt on the part of the Board to in- 
terfere between members of the Service 
and their Representatives; and, to his 
mind, it was more censurable than the 
brutum fulmen issued by the same Board 
in 1868, when it sought to affix a stigma 
upon its subordinates by raising objec- 
tions to their enfranchisement, on the 
ground that they were not considered fit 
to exercise the electoral franchise. It was 
quite clear that the experience of the last 
15 years had not taught the heads of the 
Department wisdom. He had no doubt 
that the whole Board was responsible 
for the Order; but it was an unwise 
Order, and had caused much discontent 
in the Department specially concerned. 
Nothing could be more unfair than to — 
assume that the use of Parliamentary 
rights would be turned into an abuse. 
Believing that it was much better that 
discontent in a Public Department should 
be allowed to come to the light than 
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that it should be left to seethe below 
the surface and so cause demoraliza- 
tion, he begged to second the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, ‘ 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ the 
General Order of the 3rd January, issued by 
the Board of Inland Revenue, is an unwarrant- 
able interference on the part of a Public De- 

artment in the relations between Members of 

arliament and their constituents, and an in- 
vasion of the privileges of this House,’’—(Lord 
Randolph Churchili,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question paipeest, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I request permission to offer a few ob- 
servations to the House before the Go- 
vernment reply, because I have been 
personally and officially connected with 
several stages of the transactions of 
which the noble Lord has given so lively 
an account. Although I certainly found 
in his speech one of the characteristics 
which always distinguishes his speeches 
in this House, although I found that it 
was clever and amusing, I failed to find 
in it, what I have generally found in 
former speeches, evidence of a careful 
study of facts, and accuracy in the state- 
ment of facts. I do not think I ever 
heard a speech which, for its length, con- 
tained so many mis-statements and mis- 
takes as the speech of the noble Lord; 
and I think it is right that the House 
should be made aware of one or two 
errors into which he has fallen. I will 
not discuss the meaning which the noble 
Lord attaches to the General Order. He 
said that it prohibits all communications 
between Civil servants and the Mem- 
bers representing them. Now, that is 
not the bearing or meaning of the Gene- 
ral Order; but I will leave it to the Go- 
vernment to explain that that is not its 
meaning. The noble Lord went on to 
say that he cannot find what cause there 
has been for an Order of this sort, and 
that he cannot find that any deputation 
representing Oivil servants has waited 
on a Member of Parliament this year 
for the purpose of getting salaries raised. 
But, as I understand the case, it was 
exactly because a deputation had waited 
upon a Member of Parliament, or a 
person who afterwards became a Mem- 


ber of Parliament, that the present | 


Mr. Monk 


{COMMONS} 
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Order of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment was issued. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman allow me 
to explain? I am informed that all 
they asked for was a Parliamentary in- 
quiry. They carefully limited them- 
selves to that. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : 
That may have been so. I cannot say. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Oh, it was so. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: It 
practically comes to the same thing. At 
any rate, there is one fact I wish to 
mention. There is a newspaper called 
The Civilian, which has a large circula- 
tion among members of the Civil Ser- 
vice. In an article on the contest at 
Edinburgh, which appeared in that paper 
on November 11, 1882, I find the fol- 
lowing statements under the heading, 
‘The Inland Revenue Salary Move- 
ment ”— 


‘* The contest for the representation of Edin- 
burgh in Parliament was decided on Friday, the 
8rd inst. There were two Liberals in the field, 
and Mr. Waddy was returned. Of course, it is 
not for us to discuss the claims of the rival can- 
didates. What we have to record is that the 
situation was fully taken advantage of by offi- 
cers of the Inland Revenue, who wished to have 
their claims brought before both gentlemen.” 


The article goes on to say that— 


“Mr. Waddy lost no time in granting an in- 
terview.” 


And that— 


** Amongst the remarks made by Mr. Waddy, 
he stated that, in his opinion, the deputation 
had made out a strong case with regard not 
only to the inequality, but to the inadequacy of 
the salaries received.” 


Now, when the noble Lord says that 
there was no cause for the Circular, be” 
cause no deputation had waited on a 
Member of Parliament to discuss the 
question of an increase of salary— 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The gentleman before whom the depu- 
tation went was not a Member of Par- 
liament. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Well, he was an inchoate Member of 
Parliament ; and it was with a view to 
obtain his assistance, as a Member of 
Parliament, that the deputation waited 
upon him, and, as The Civilian says, full 
advantage was taken of the opportunity 
in order to bring the claims of the offi- 
cials before him. The next point on 
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which the noble Lord made an observa- 


tion was about the existing regulations. | 


The noble Lord says the gist of his | 
complaint is that in consequence of the 
Acts of 1868 and 1874 the whole position 
has been changed, and complete liberty | 
is given to the servants of the various 
Government Departments to do that | 
which the noble Lord admits it was not 

competent for them to do before those 
Acts were passed. The noble Lord 
went on to say that in the good old 
times, and until the present injudicious 
proceedings of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, there was no organization 
among Civil servants. Now, I should 
like to call attention to the circumstances 
in which the Act of 1868 was passed. I 
was then a Member of the Government, 
and I remember what took place. Speak- 
ing upon that Bill, the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Ward Hunt) said 
that continual applications were made 
by Civil servants respecting their posi- 
tion and salaries, and that those applica- 
tions had, of late years, taken a very 
peculiar form, not being made through 
the Heads of Departments, or by Me- 
morials to the Treasury, but being made 
through the medium of resolutions 
passed at public meetings. Mr. Ward 
Hunt contended that the Government of 
the day would have far greater difficulty 
than before in ruling the various Public 
Offices if such measures were persisted 
in. That proves that at that time there 
was an organization which caused 
anxiety to the Government. Neverthe- 
less, the Act of 1868 was passed, though 
Mr. Disraeli opposed it. It was, how- 
ever, a very limited Act, which merely 
gave the power of voting, and did not 
give the right of taking part in public 
meetings, and otherwise interfering with | 
elections. In 1874, the first year of the 
tenure of Office of the late Government, | 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. | 
Monk) brought forward another Bill. 
Now, a very remarkable thing occurred 
in connection with that Bill. There 
were certain old Statutes which imposed 
heavy penalties upon persons in the 
Civil Service for taking part in election | 
matters, and which placed them at the | 
mercy of the common informer. The 

intention of the hon. Member for Glou- 

cester was to relieve Civil servants from | 
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should be subject to any penalty or pun- 
ishment for taki ae a Iitical pro. 
ceedings at an election. The Govern- 
ment did not oppose the passing of the 
Bill; but when the Committee stage 
was reached, I, as Uhancellor of the 
Exchequer, drew attention to the great 
width and breadth of the provision to 
which I have alluded, and I then made 
some observations to which, with the 
permission of the House, I will call 
attention. 

Mr. MONK observed, that that Bill 
only affected Civil servants in the Post 
Office and Customs Departments. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: At 
all events, I will read what took place. 
What I said was this— 


“Although he quite agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman that the law should be altered, and 
that old, obsolete, and inconvenient restrictions 
should be removed, he thought the House should 
do nothing to restrain the Executive Govern- 
ment from taking such steps as they might find 
necessary for preventing any unseemly or in- 
convenient interference of their own officials in 
electioneering contests. Now, the lst clause 
might cause some difficulty. It provided that 
no person engaged in the Revenue Departments 
should be liable to any pains or penalties by 
reason of his having solicited the vote of any 
elector, or addressed any assembly of electors 
in reference to the choice of any person to 
serve as a Member of Parliament. If they 
passed so broad an enactment as that, it seemed 
to him they would inconveniently impair the 
action of the Executive Government, and the 
Board of Inlund Revenue, or of the Customs 
might be held to have violated the Act, if they 
issued any order whatever with regard to the 
officers taking part in elections. Therefore, 
what he proposed was that the Bill should be 
amended by striking out that section ; that they 
should limit themselves to a repeal of the 
enactments which now prevented officers from 
taking part in elections; and that they should 
explain in the Preamble that the reason for 
passing the Bill was, that the officers of the Re- 
venue Department were still subject to severe 
penalties with reference to electioneering mat- 
ters to which the officers in other branches of 
the Public Service were not subject, that it was 
desirable to abolish such penalties, and that then 
they should leave the matter to be dealt with at 
the discretion of the Government. He thought 
it very probable that the Board of Customs 
and of the Inland Revenue might think it ne. 
cessary to issue some Orders on the subject.’’— 
(3 Hansard, [219] 799.) 


To that the hon. Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk) replied that he cordially 
agreed with almost every word that had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 


(Circular). : 


the disability to which these old Statutes ‘the Chancellor of the Exchequer. These 
referred; but his Bill, as originally Orders were issued shortly afterwards, 


drawn, went further, and there was a| and there have been other Orders, 
clause in it to the effect that no person! There was an Order on December 2, 
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1878, sent out by the Board of Inland | 
Revenue, much to the same effect as the | 
present Order. It was subsequent to} 
the alteration of 1868 and 1874, and it | 
was ordered to remain in force until a | 
new edition of the old Order was put | 
forth. That entirely upsets the case of | 
noble Lord. When he tells us that the | 
old positions of these officers have been | 
altered, and that what was right before | 
became wrong after, I say that he does 
not take into account what were the cir- 
cumstances of the alteration made in 
1868 and 1874. The noble Lord has 
told us that the position of the Inland 
Revenue officers is free from any poli- 
tical restriction, and has endeavoured 
to raise a distinction between an indi- 
vidual wishing to get his salary raised, 
and that of a number of persons having 
a common object in view. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The case of any grievance. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Of 
any grievance not connected with salary. 
I believe there ought to be nothing to 
prevent Civil servants bringing under 
the notice of Parliament a general state- 
ment of grievance. But it is a different 


thing for them to attempt to get their 


salaries raised. I think Parliament 
would be doing a most dangerous thing 
if it permitted Civil servants to appeal 
from the decisions of their own immediate 
superiors to Parliament in order to get 
improvements in their salaries. The 
House cannot do this unless it is pre- 
— to take upon itself the responsi- 

ility for the administration of the 
Civil Service. If it should do this it 
would be a most dangerous thing, not 
only to the interests of the Service, but 
to the character of the House of Com- 
mons and Parliament. I can assure the 
noble Lord from my experience, which 
is not inconsiderable, of the work of 
Public Departments, that there is no 
indisposition, and never has been, to 
carefully and fully consider all the claims 
put forward by Civil servants for im- 
provements in their position. No one 
is so interested in the maintenance of 
contentment in the Civil Service as the 
Government at the head of it. The 
late Government were at the trouble to 
make a most careful inquiry — culmi- 
nating in the arrangements of 1876— 
into the stations, salaries, position, and 
employment, the number, the classifica- 
tion, and the work of the Customs and 


{COMMONS} 





Inland Revenue officials, and a large | 
Sir Stagord Northcote 
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and liberal settlement was subsequently 
made. To permit the members of the 
Civil Service afterwards to come to the 
House would be a most dangerous thing. 
I trust nothing will be done which will 
in any way weaken the hands or reduce 
the responsibility of the Government in 
the matter. The Government must bear 
the responsibility. If the Inland Re- 
venue authorities acted without the 
authority of the Executive Government, 
the Government would take them to task 
for what they had done. The House 
itself has nothing to do with the position 
of the Civil Service; it can only look to 
the Government and hold them respon- 
sible. I maintain that the House of 
Commons must resolutely refrain from 
interfering with administration of this 
kind. When we consider that there are 
about 100,000 members of the Civil 
Service in various positions in different 
parts of the country, it is clear that any- 
thing relating to them is a matter of 
great delicacy and importance. It is 
almost impossible to benefit one mem- 
ber without doing an injustice to another. 
If the House were to take upon itself to 
interfere in this matter, elections would 
take place in which Civil servants would 
obtain pledges from candidates on the 
representation that they were not re- 
ceiving so much as they ought, having 
regard to other employments. En- 
couragement would thus be given to 
corruption of all kinds, which would 
utterly destroy the character of the 
House. It would lead not only to cases 
of individual corruption, but the House 
would have placed itself in a position 
which would very much affect and 
weaken its character, and might lead us 
to consequences we have reason to dread. 
Our warmest thanks are due to the right 
hon. Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Sir Lyon Playfair) for the great 
service he did in going into the whole 
subject and introducing an improved 
system of organization. We have to 
guard against the evils I have mentioned, 
and the Circular seems to be directed 
against them. Therefore I hope Her 
Majesty’s Government will absolutely 
decline to accept the Motion made by 
the noble Lord. It is impossible that 
such a Motion can be accepted, and 
placed on the Books of the House, with- 
out greatly weakening the hands of those 
who have the administration of the 
Public Service; and were the House to 
accept such a proposal it would not be 
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very long before it would have reason to recommended you to break them.” He 
regret it. must tell the noble Lord that words 
Mr. WHITBREAD said, he had lis- such as he had used caused pain. If 
tened with very great pain to the almost | Her Majesty’s Government resisted the 
offensive attack made by the noble Lord Motion of the noble Lord they should 
the Member for Woodstook (Lord Ran- , have his hearty support, for he was con- 
dolph Churchill) upon Mr. Algernon | vinced that it was absolutely necessary 
West, the Head of the Inland Revenue to stand up against organized demands 
Department. In his opinion, it was both | for increase of salaries. No one valued 
ungenerous and uncalled for. The noble |more than himself the services of the 
Lord had spoken of Mr. West as some | Civil servants; but he felt bound to say 
Private Secretary brought in from the that bringing Parliamentary pressure 
outside, and thrust over other servants to bear on their part ought to be dis- 
until he got to the head of a Depart-|couraged. If the House were to follow 
ment. He(Mr. Whitbread) remembered | that course, as recommended by the noble 
Mr. West’s first introduction into the | Lord, it would be one of the worst steps 
Civil Service. He first served as a young | in the interests of the Civil servants them- 
clerk in the Inland Revenue Depart- | selves, because there would arise a re- 
ment; he afterwards went to the Ad-/ action against such pressure, and the 
niralty, and then to the Treasury, and | Civil servants, instead of standing well, 
thence to the Inland Revenue Board. | would lose their position very consider- 
He had also been Private Secretary to | ably. 
different Ministers. He did not think} THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
the noble Lord had had experience in} QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, that al- 
that rank of life. Private Secretaries | though much of what he had intended to 
were not generally called upon to do the | say had been already anticipated by the 
dirty work of their superiors; and the} admirable speech of the right hon. Ba- 
first duty a Private Secretary learnt was | ronet opposite and byhis hon. Friend be- 
to be accurate and moderate in his state- | hind him, still he felt it his duty to state, 
ments. It was the fact that Ministers | on the part of the Government, the view 
who had once employed Mr. West as| that they took of the Motion of the noble 
their Private Secretary subsequenly en-| Lord; and in doing so he would state 
deavoured again to obtain his services, | his regret that the Motion came on as 
and often recommended him to their Suc-;an Amendment to Supply, so that it 
cessors. The noble Lord had said that! could only be met by what was virtually 
Mr. West owed his position to two job- | the Previous Question, instead of by a 
bing Whigs, Lord Northbrook and Lord | direct negative. There was one personal 
Halifax ; but he believed Mr. West really | matter which the noble Lord had intro- 
owed at least one step of his promotion | duced into his statement. The noble 
to the Party opposite, and in particular} Lord had asked him whether he held 
to Lord Beaconsfield. His talents and| himself responsible for this General 
industry which were recognized on the| Order. He would reply most distinctly 
one side of the House were recognized | that he was responsible. 
also on the other, and he had steadily} Lorn RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
worked his way up after 33 years’ ser- | said, he understood that the right hon. 
vice. The duties which the Civil ser- | Gentleman was absent from London at 
vants of the Crown had to perform were | the time. 
of a very important and delicate cha-| TnzCHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
racter, and were spread over every part |QUER (Mr. CuiLpers) said, that was 
of the United Kingdom, and therefore} so; but he should be sorry to rely on his 
nothing could be more foolish than the | absence from London as releasing him 
advice tendered to them by the nobie | from responsibility. On the contrary, 
Lord when he suggested to them to | heconsidered himself responsible for the 
strike. General Order. It was an excellent 
Lorpv RANDOLPH OHURCHILL: | General Order, and he was prepared to 


I never recommended them to strike. stand byit. Without}some such Order 


Mn. WHITBREAD said, he could|it would be practically impossible for 
only compare the noble Lord to the gen- | any Government to carry on the disci- 
tleman who said to the people in stormy | pline of the Civil Service or any part of 
election times—‘‘ There are stones, and the. Civil Service with efficiency and 
there are windows; do not say that I} economy. The noble Lord’s Motion im- 
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in effect, that Civil servants had a right 
to apply to Members of Parliament col- 
lectively or individually, in order to ob- 
tain increase of salaries, promotion, and 
other advantages, this being what was 
prohibited in the General Order. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that all he stated was that they 
had a right to ask for a Parliamentary 
Inquiry into their grievances. 

TueCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Ontpers) said, the noble 
Lord’s speech and the speech of the hon. 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) most 
distinctly covered the ground he had 
stated. 

Mr. MONK: I entirely and most dis- 
tinctly repudiate any such intention. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF rose 
to Order, and asked whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was right in con- 
tinuing to impute expressions to his 
nokle Friend which his noble Friend 
disavowed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the noble Lord 
has disavowed the expression attributed 
to him, that disavowal ought to be ac- 
cepted. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruE EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, if the lan- 
guage the noble Lord used was not in- 
tended to convey what the words meant, 
he would accept the disavowal. In the 
ease of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Gloucester he took the words down. The 
hon. Member said that every elector, 
whether in the Civil Service or not, 
might approach his Parliamentary Re- 
presentative and unburden his griev- 
ances, whatever they might be. But 
the foundation for the Motion was that, 
whatever might have been the case 
formerly, Civil servants, being now elec- 
tors, had the right to approach Mem- 
bers of Parliament; and in this con- 
nection, another argument of the noble 
Lord was that the rights in this respect 
of members of the Civil Service were 
derived from the circumstance that Par- 
liament was their employer. That doc- 
trine seemed to him fraught with the 
gravest consequences. It was not Par- 
liament which employed Civil servants, 
but the Crown, acting through the Minis- 
ters, who were responsible to Parlia- 
ment. The noble Lord’s proposition was, 


therefore, based upona fallacy, and ought | 


{COMMONS} 


plied, and in his speech he had stated | u 
, fore them by the noble Lord did not 
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point out was that the doctrine put be- 


only concern Revenue officers, but every 
branch of the Service—soldiers, sailors, 
and the whole body of civilians, whether 
employed under the Admiralty and War 
Office, or in the Civil Service proper. 
The noble Lord’s contention was that 
something had been done with respect 
to Revenue officers, some privilege had 
been conferred on them which did not 
apply to other officers. But he would 
remind the House that soldiers and 
sailors and members of the ordinary 
Civil Service had always enjoyed the 
franchise. As to soldiers, George III. 
once blamed Lord North and Lord Bar- 
rington for not bringing up the Guards- 
men to vote at an election. The present 
state of the law was remarkable as to 
soldiers. It was quite true that in Great 
Britain regiments were not allowed to 
be in a constituency at the time of poll- 
ing for an election ; but from that was 
expressly excepted the right of soldiers 
having votes to exercise the elective 
franchise, and even to go to their poll- 
ing places without asking leave. 8o 
that the House would see that this Mo- 
tion not only affected the Inland Re- 
venue Officials, but the whole of the 
Army, Navy, and Civil servants ; in fact, 
every person who was paid by the Crown, 
with some limited exceptions. The effect 
of the Enfranchisement Act of 1868 was 
simply to put the Revenue officers on a 
footing with all the other officers of the 
Crown in regard to these privileges. 
Therefore, the whole foundation on which 
the noble Lord and his hon. Friend built 
their superstructure fell to the ground. 
He had taken some pains to place the 
facts as to the Public Service in this 
respect before the House; and the Trea- 
sury and Admiralty Minutes which were 
circulated utterly disposed of this sup- 
posed right to approach Members on 
questions of pay and promotion. All 
the different classes of the Service were 
governed by the same rules and sub- 
jected to the same restrictions. He would 
point out one absurdity which would 
follow from the noble Lord’s proposition. 
It would follow that those public ser- 
vants who were electors might approach 
Members of Parliament on these ques- 
tions, while those who were not so would 
be debarred from that privilege. In- 


not to be assented to by the House. But, deed, it would almost follow that they 
putting aside this argument as really| could only approach their own Mem- 


eside the question, what he wished to- bers. 


The Chanceilor of the Exchequer 


This would make it necessary for 
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Heads of Departments to keep registers, 
so as to be able to tell which of their 
subordinates were voters and which were 
not, and to what constituency each voter 
belonged. But he would also point out 
what was far more serious, and that was, 
that if public servants were to canvass 
Members for this purpose, offering their 
support to those who would help them, 
they would naturally select those who 
had the greatest influence with the Go- 
vernment—that was to say, supporters of 
the Government. The effect of that would 
be that, in the long run, the whole body 
of public servants would be on the side 
ofthe Minister in power. In other words, 
whoever was the Minister in power would 
be able to wield the whole influence of 
the Public Service. The result would be 
that they would gradually arrive at the 
state of things which prevailed in the 
United States; and, as the inevitable 
result, at every change of Government a 
large number of Civil servants would be 
deprived of their offices. He would turn 
for a moment to what had been said in 
the debate with regard to Mr. Algernon 
West. He wished to say, in regard to 
that gentleman, that he knew no public 
servant who discharged his duty with so 
much fidelity, and he believed he should 
be borne out in that statement by hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite. But, 
in his attack on the Circular for which 
Mr. West was responsible, the noble 
Lord was guilty of a strange omission. 
He read through two of its sentences, 
but he carefully omitted the words re- 
lating to salary, the express subject of 
the Circular. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I especially avoided dwelling upon the 
question of salaries. 

THeCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, it was true 
that the noble Lord had guarded him- 
self against advocating any increase of 
salaries; but he omitted from the Cir- 
cular the words about salary, which were 
its essence. They had heard a great deal 
about the right of Petition; but neither 
the Treasury nor the Inland Revenue 
had ever questioned the right to address 
a proper Petition to that House. He 
certainly had refused to discuss this ques- 
tion of the right of Petition except in 
debate and when they had the exact 
words of the Petition before them. The 
whole of this controversy was a question 
of salary and promotion. He had laid 
on the Table of the House the Corre- 
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rere between the Board and the 
asury, and between the Board and 
its officers; and, from beginning to end, 
anyone who perused it would see that it 
was entirely a question of salaries. Those 
salaries had been settled in 1876, on fair 
and just terms, and the whole of this 
agitation was aimed at re-opening the 
settlement through the assistance of 
Members of Parliament. He would say 
again that it would be impossible, in his 
opinion, to exercise due control in the 
direction of economy, over the expen- 
sive Public Services of the country if the 
principle advocated by the noble Lord 
in his Motion were for a moment ad- 
mitted. Already the salaries of the Civil 
servants in this country—although he 
did not think them excessive—were pro- 
bably about twice as high as they were 
in France, and still higher than in any 
other country in Europe. There was 
always going on a constant struggle be- 
tween the Treguary and the different 
Departments of the Public Service to 
maintain the economy which, in the 
opinion of the Government, was abso- 
lutely necessary tobe maintained. But 
whether prices were high or low, the 
Treasury poor or wealthy, the country 
prosperous or otherwise, the agitation 
for more salary went on in the Public De- 
partments. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, and considering how difficult 
it was for the Government to secure 
support from the House in dealing with 
questions of this class, however the 
House might endorse economy in the 
abstract, he was bound to say that if 
they added to the weight against the 
Treasury — that was, against the tax- 
payer —this facility for every public 
servant to go to a Member of Parlia- 
ment and to get his assistance in redress- 
ing his so-called grievances, it would 
be impossible to act upon the Resolution 
lately moved by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) with 
reference to the Public Expenditure, a 
Resolution which had received the sup- 
port of both sides of the House. Such 
a Motion as that of the noble Lord was 
simply in the teeth of that economy to 
which the Government were pledged, 
and he did hope the House would not 
accept it. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
eote) had accused his noble Friend the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
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Churchill) of mis-statements and mis- 
takes. 
both the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the right hon. Baronet had entirely 
ignored one circumstance, How were 
these Papers laid on the Table? His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had asked for the 


{COMMONS, 


It was most remarkable that | [ 
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man recognize those words as his own? 
Mr. Grapstone: No.] He inquired 
whether they represented the substance 
of what was said, and had no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman would say some- 
thing on the subject when he addressed 
the House? How were Civil servants 


|to present Petitions to Parliament unless 


Circular itself, on which theChancellor of | they were permitted to have access to 
the Exchequer offered, not only to lay it | their Members? He only wished to say 
upon the Table, but also some Papers one more word about the constitution of 


which he volunteered as necessary to this 
subject. And the whole of this discus- 
sion turned upon Papers volunteered 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Therefore, his noble Friend had been 

erfectly justified in adverting to those 

apers. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that Members of Parliament ought 
not to press on the Government for an 
increase of salary for public servants. 
He (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) perfectly 
agreed with him, and so did they all. 
All they had a right to do was to bring 
particular cases before the Government, 
and ask for a discussion upon them. 
But in the very Treasury Minute the 
right hon. Gentleman had laid on the 
Table the question of an increase of 
salary was included as one within the 
rights of Members of Parliament to press 
the Government upon. That Minute, 





the Board of Inland Revenue. He was 
not going to attack the members of that 
Body ; but he maintained, as a principle, 
that they had no right to issue the Cir- 
cular ; it could only be issued by a re- 
sponsible Minister of the Crown, directed 
to every rank of officer under his con- 
trol. With regard to the question of 
the appointment of Private Secretaries to 
these posts, he would maintain that, 
whatever might be the merits or the 
virtues of this gentleman, the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners had no right 
to issue this Circular without distinct 
instructions from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I need not 
detain the House very long on this sub- 
ject ; but it is impossible for me, both on 
account of the reference which has been 
made to myself, and also considering my 


however, had been issued by a much | position in the Government and the view 
wiser Treasury than they had at present. | I take of the importance of the question, 
He would ask the House to consider one | to pass it over altogether in silence. I 


question. 


The Treasury Minute of 1866 | am extremely sorry that personal matter 


had been published by the Treasury as | of this character should have been intro- 
a great Public Department. If Ministers | duced into the debate, and I cannot con- 
of State chose to bring forward on their | ceive why it should have been intro- 
responsibility any regulations they were | duced. The hon. Member for Portsmouth 
at liberty to do so, facing, of course, any | (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) has said that 


opposition. 


was a different case where permanent | 


servants made regulations. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 


the Treasury Minute of 1866, which pro- | 
hibited Civil servants from appealing to | 


Members of Parliament on questions of 
salary, applied to members of the Inland 
Revenue Board, or whether a Commis- 
sioner might approach his own father, 
if a Member of Parliament, on this 
subject, and whether the General Order 
under discussion applied to the Commis- 
sioners? In the year 1867, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister ad- 
vised certain Civil servants who applied 
to him in the matter in these terms— 
‘Exhaust your chances with your Board 
first, and then come to the House of 
Commons.” Did the right hon. Gentle- 


Sir 1, Drummond Wolff 





| 
| 
| 


But he maintained that it |the right hon. Gentleman the Baronet 


opposite has been influenced by family 
affection in procuring an appointment 
for his son, and that expression going 
forth to the world might make it appear 
that the right hon. Gentleman has de- 
viated from the path of perfect justice by 
placing his son upon the Board of Inland 
Revenue. That being so, I wish to take 
this opportunity of doing that which 
justice absolutely demands. I do not 


| know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
| did or did not have anything to do with 


the appointment of his son by the late 
Prime Minister on that Board, but who- 
ever made the appointment deserves 
great credit and honour for it. No 
better appointment could have been 
made, and all I can say is that I wish 
there may always be forthcoming 4 
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series of men as well fitted to discharge 
the important duties of that Office as is 
the son of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
osite. But why did the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) attack Mr. Algernon West in 
this extraordinary manner, and why did 
he profess to know that it was by Mr. 
West’s authority that this Circular was 
issued? From the noble Lord’s account 
Mr. West would appear to be a gentle- 
man bad beyond reclamation ; and not 
only so, there are two other gentleman 
as bad as Mr. West—Lord Halifax and 
Lord Northbrook—through one of whom 
Mr. West was in part promoted. But 
there is another individual who, it seems 
to me, is worse than either of them, and 
that is the Prime Minister himself, for 
if he employs his Secretaries in back 
stairs intrigue and dirty work, which 
appears to be the staple commodity in 
which Private Secretaries, according to 
the noble Lord, are engaged to deal, it 
appears to me, according to the prin- 
ciple, that the briber is worse than he 
who takes the bribe, that if Mr. West 
has been employed in this guilty occu- 
pation, the man who employed him is 
still more deserving of reprobation than 
that gentleman himself. I am extremely 
sorry that the noble Lord, with his capa- 
bilities for applying himself to Public 
Business, should, I might almost say, de- 
base, certainly disparage, his own abili- 
ties by the introduction of such worthless 
trash. That expression may seem a 
strong one, but it is really justified by 
the facts of this case. Mr. West is a 
gentleman who has risen step by step to 
a high position in the Public Service, 
and every one of these steps has been 
achieved by honourable and able exer- 
tion, and by no other means. The duties 
of a Private Secretary are most arduous, 
and those of a Private Secretary to the 
Prime Minister are certainly arduous 
far beyond all others, and it was Mr. 
West’s merit and nothing else which led 
to his appointment, an appointment sub- 
sequently recognized by our political op- 
ponents, so that he stands in the position 
of a gentleman whose ability has been 
acknowledged by both sides of the 
House. We know from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) that 
the expression of the noble Lord will 
give pain; but on the whole I am really 
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that gentleman’s character and services 
is such that he may safely dismiss from 
his mind all that has fallen from the noble 
Lord. I wish to say one word as to the 
statement I am reported to have made 
in 1867 in connection with a Memorial 
or document prepared by Civil servants 
of that day. That quotation cannot be 
verified by reference to any document or 
authority. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
It appears in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Civil Servants drawn up at 
that time, when the negotiations were in 
progress. That, I admit, is the only 
record of the statement. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes; it appears 
in the Report which I hold in my hand, 
though I was entirely unaware until 
quite lately that that passage was in cir- 
culation, and was being used to give my 
authority to a certain course of proceed- 
ing. I was unable to obtain a copy 
of the letter to which my communi- 
cation was an answer; but on referring 
to my journal, which I keep of all the 
letters I write, I find that that letter is 
mentioned in my journal, and there 
are words corresponding to the words 
quoted in the Memorial, but they do 
not amount to a recommendation to 
try the Board first, and then Parliament. 
There is, however, this expression in the 
letter— 

‘*T should have expected that any represen- 
tations proceeding from members of the Civil 
Service in such a matter would have come 
through the Heads of the Departments, or else 
by way of deliberate appeal from them.” 


Unfortunately, as I have said, these 
officers have not been able to produce 
their letter to which this was a reply ; 
in that case, however, the question was 
that of the amalgamation of certain De- 
partments of the Service, and I said they 
might be justified in appealing to Par- 
liament on that subject—in my opinion, 
they would be perfectly entitled to ap- 
peal freely against any grievance—and, 
under such circumstances, a grievance 
might arise. I have no assistance in 
the matter from recollection, or from any 
other documents ; but I can see a great 
distinction between the right of Civil 
servants to petition freely against griev- 
vances and the pretended right to come 
to Parliament to use their influence with 
their constituents, for the purpose of 
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advantage of the public, when that con- 
tract has always been liberally fulfilled 
on the side of the public. I think the 
proposed access to Members of Parlia- 
ment is a most dangerous claim, and I 
am glad to find the hon. Member who 
has just sat down does not think it ad- 
visable, at any rate where their salary 
is concerned. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I admit that too. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am glad to 
hear, Sir, that that admission has now 
been made by the noble Lord also. If 
it be admitted, with regard to salary, 
that the attempt to influence Parliament 
is intolerable, I cannot help saying that 
the effect of the debate has been consi- 
derably to narrow the difference between 
us; for it is now recorded, I hope, as 
the unanimous sentiment of the House, 
that applications to Parliament for in- 
crease of salary, or, @ fortiori, for pro- 
motion in the Service, ought not to be 
made by the Civil servants of the Crown. 
I think the House understands pretty 
well the grounds on which we say it is 
impossible to attach any blame what- 
ever to the issue of this Circular to any- 
one apart from the Government. The 
whole responsibility rests upon the Go- 
vernment, and the House of Commons 
ought not to arraign permanent officers 
of the State who are not here to defend 
themselves, and the whole responsibility 
for whose acts passes over to the Go- 
vernment of the day. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and I are responsible 
for this Circular; the Secretary to the 
Treasury will not be disinclined to take 
kis share of the responsibility; and we 
ask the House to support us in main- 
taining the principle declared in that 
Circular. We do not propose to shut 
out a multitude of cases that are con- 
ceivably, it may be, cases of grievance. 
There may be demands of intolerable 
labour or circumstances of intolerable 
inconvenience in the performance of la- 
bour. It is not necessary to sketch the 
contingencies in which real causes of 
grievance may exist ; but any approach 
to the House for the purpose of altering 
the contract into which these gentlemen 
have entered with the State will, I trust, 
remain upon record after this debate as 
unequivocally opposed to the wishes of 
the House. The noble Lord says he has 
heard me bear testimony to the efficiency 
of Civil servants in these Departments. 


Ur, Gladstone 
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It is true I have done so again and 
again, and it was only common justice 
that I should do it. While I have com- 
mended gentlemen with whom I have 
had confidential intercourse, my action 
never stopped there. It is my belief 
that efficiency, skill, and zeal go down 
through all the ranks of the Depart- 
ments. Therefore, I hope it will not be 
supposed I intend to pronounce any severe 
censure on those whose action I think 
the House should discourage. It is no 
wonder that they are tempted by the 
facilities which I am afraid Members of 
Parliament sometimes offer—facilities 
the extension of which would inevitably 
lead to reaction—and it is far better that 
the intention of the House should clearly 
beascertained and declared. Thequestion 
is not confined to the Revenue Depart- 
ment; the privilege might be extended 
to soldiers and sailors; and it is for 
Members to consider what the effects of 
such extension would be. When the 
hon. Gentleman proposes to censure the 
appointments of Private Secretaries, I 
shall contend that such appointments, 
although in some cases they may be ex- 
tremely bad, have in many cases been 
the best that could be made. From the 
days of Mr. Huskisson there have been 
many men eminent in the Public Service 
who have first entered it as Private Se- 
cretaries. There is no possible relation 
in political life which gives such know- 
ledge of the qualities and capacities of 
a man’s mind as knowing him in the 
character of a Private Secretary. I shall 
not hesitate to affirm, especially in re- 
gard to such offices as have been held 
by my own principal Private Secretaries, 
that they have required qualifications 
that would often suffice for the very re- 
spectable and creditable discharge of 
many political offices. It is suggested 
that on the occurrence of vacancies Pri- 
vate Secretaries are first thought of ; but 
my first question always is whether the 
office can be abolished. In three in- 
stances I have abolished offices alto- 

ether ; in two I have appointed Private 
Bactotaries. One of them was Mr. West, 
whose capacity has been attested by 
those who differed from him in politics. 
The other was Mr. Godley, with regard 
to whom I may say it was my good for- 
tune to introduce his father into the 
Public Service in 1853, and not less my 
good fortune to obtain the sou as Pri- 
vate Secretary; and no two men have 
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more worthily distinguished themselves 
in the Civil Service. We have not neg- 
lected the consideration of the claims 
of those who have risen in the Service 
itself. I have had the pleasure and 
satisfaction of appointing to be Vice 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Re- 
venue Mr. Young, who had risen from 
the ranks, and had passed a long life in 
the service of the country—an able and 
honourable a man as is to be found in 
the Civil Service or out of it. I hope 
the House will come to the vote with 
the full understanding that this is a 
question of the greatest importance and 
of wide application, and one with re- 
spect to which they will discharge their 
duty best to the Civil servants as well 
as to the State by unequivocally dis- 
countenancing attempts to procure in- 
crease of salary or interference with pro- 
motion through action and influence 
brought to bear upon Members of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that if the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), had pro- 
posed to disfranchise the Civil ser- 
vants of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, he was not sure that he should 
not have voted for that Motion; but as 
the noble Lord had proposed that the 
franchise of these Civil servants should 
be respected and held inviolable from 
any interference on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers with the free exercise 
of it, he should vote for the Motion 
before the House, in case the noble 
Lord should decide to divide the House. 
These Civil servants were competent to 
judge for themselves of the limits im- 
posed upon their actions by their posi- 
tion, and if they were not, they were 
unfit both for the franchise and for em- 
ployment under the Crown. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) clearly understood the diffi- 
culty which had arisen. According to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
the whole of the Civil servants vacated 
their situations on every change in the 
Presidency, and were re-appointed or 
discarded by the new Administration. 
That was one method of preventing the 
difficulty which had now arisen in this 
country; he (Mr. Newdegate) did not 
say that this American system would 
exactly suit England, but it solved this 
difficulty in the United States. Of one 
circumstance there could be no doubt, 
and this was that an imperfect franchise 
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invariably engendered political corrup- 
tion. Nothing would induce him to vote 
for the continuance of an imperfect fran- 
chise. He should therefore vote with 
the noble Lord, if he went to a division, 
on the ground that these men ought to 
be wholly disfranchised, or else that they 
ought to be entitled to the free use of 
the whole political influence which at- 
tached to the franchise. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 120; Noes 
37: Majority 83.—(Div. List, No. 115.) - 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


ARMY (REOCRUITING)—‘ WASTE” OF 
THE ARMY.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT rose 
to call attention to the present position 
of recruiting for the Army, the waste 
and crime of the Army, and their effects 
upon the efficiency of the Army and of 
the Reserves. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he hoped the ‘‘ Count out” which had 
been attempted was not an ominous sign 
of the present condition of the Army. 
But there could be no more important 
question at the present moment than 
that which he wished to bring under the 
consideration of the House. He would 
admit that this was rather an unfortunate 
time to bring forward an important 
question of this kind. But in that 
House they were not their own masters, 
and they must take any and every op- 
portunity they could get when they 
thought that an important public duty 
demanded that they should ask the con- 
sideration of the House to a most im- 

rtant subject. He would venture to 
invite the attention of Members to this 
question, and also the attention of those 
organs of the Press which conveyed to 
those outside all the important discus- 
sions in that House. On Army ques- 
tions, especially, the technicality of the 
details was such that many did not care 
to weary themselves by going through 
them; but, at the same time, it was of 
very great importance that a true and 
accurate statement of the facts should be 
fairly given to the country. No one 
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would deny that the public Press had 


now taken a different view of the sub- 
ject. The Times had recently had two 
remarkable articles on the crime and 

resent condition of the Army, and had, 
in fact, admitted that there were two 
sides to the question. Matters in the 
Army had come to such a pass that it 
was necessary to look them in the face, 
and the country should know its real 
position, for then it would not be back- 
ward in finding the means required for 

lacing the Army in an efficient con- 

ition. He could assure the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for War that he 
did not wish to treat this as in any way 
a Party question, and he hoped that the 
question of the Army might never be 
made a Party question; but he would 
ask the noble Lord, first, with regard to 
the Indian Army, whether the 50 bat- 
talions of Infantry had been made up to 
their full complement, or whether they 
were not, looking to their present num- 
bers, five battalions short ; and whether 
the nine Cavalry regiments in India were 
only equal to eight regiments in num- 
bers? The Artillery and Engineers 
were also short of their full complement. 
With regard to the Cavalry, Artillery, 
and Engineers, the short-service system 
had come for the first time into actual 
play, with the result of a serious falling 
off in numbers. He had been informed 
that the Artillery were between 1,500 
and 2,000 men short ; and there was also 
a great falling off in the Engineers. 
The short-service system had a serious 
effect upon the Cavalry. Cavalry could 
not be made in a day, and they certainly 
were never anxious that short service 
should be introduced into their ranks. It 
was most unwise to cut down the length 
of service of a Cavalry soldier, because 
it took a long time to make him efficient. 
If long service was necessary for the 
Cavalry, it was still more necessary for 
the Artillery, especially having regard 
to the progress of science in that branch 
of the Service. If short service were to 
prevail, what sort of Artillery would 
they be likely to have, considering how 
long it took to make a man an efficient 
gunner? If, then, in India they had 
five Infantry battalions short, and one 
Cavalry regiment short, what was the 
condition of things at home? It was 
said that recruiting was now proceeding 
more briskly ; but that did not alter the 
case at all. At home they had no less 
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than 9,000 men short; and certainly 
neither the men nor the regiments were 
efficient. It was difficult, owing to the 
manner in which the Returns were made 
up, to ascertain the real condition and 
state of efficiency of the several regiments; 
and he would ask thenoble Lordin future 
to make the Returns in such a manner 
as to show the absolute strength of the 
regiments each year, and the percent- 
age of crime in each regiment. He 
held in his hand a Return for a district, 
not far from London, from which it ap- 
peared that four Infantry regiments had 
a total of 511 men short. He had also 
been informed, on good authority, that 
there were two regiments which had 
only 30 men between them fit for duty. 
He had further been informed by an 
officer of the Guards, who was at Alder- 
shot at the time, that a regiment there 
was so absolutely inefficient that, whilst 
it found the non-commissioned officers, 
it had to borrow men from another 
regiment to do the necessary guards— 
the non-commissioned officers being in 
green, and the men in red. It was 
difficult to believe that such a thing 
could exist in an Army at home of 
100,000 men. Then, going to the West- 
ern part of the country, there was a 
regimental depot, or depdt centre of 
two regiments, of which one was at 
home and the other was in India. In 
the regiment at home 1,400 recruits had 
passed through its ranks in a little over 
two years What sort of discipline could 
be expected under such circumstances ? 
But these 1,400 men did not come from 
the Western county, but 30 per month 
were sent from London, and 30 from 
Ireland, simply because recruits could 
not be obtained in the neighbourhood. 
That was the result of the territorial 
system, which, in some irstances, had 
turned out such a complete failure. Then 
these men, after having been three 
weeks or a month in a regimental dis- 
trict, were transferred to their regiment. 
What happened then? The regiment 
was anxious to perform its duties; ac- 
cordingly the men were forced on point 
by point, and then put into the ranks 
before they had been properly drilled. 
They were placed under young non-com- 
missioned officers, with the result that 
the discipline of the present day was 
exceedingly lax as compared with that 
of the old days, for men were hurried 
into the ranks before they knew their 
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duties. A General Officer, whom they 
all respected—but he could not mention 
names—had said that the greatest evil 
they had to contend with was the young 
and inexperienced non-commissione 

officer. Cases of insubordination oc- 
curred from want of tact. Sergeants 
who had re-engaged, if offered a good 
situation elsewhere, absented themselves 
in order to get tried by court martial 
and reduced, which involved being dis- 
charged. The fact was, that the question 
of non-commissioned officers was a most 
serious one, which deserved the fullest 
consideration from the noble Lord. If 
they went a little further as regarded 
crime, they would find the offences of a 
very curious character. They consisted 
chiefly of violence to superiors and in- 
subordination. In the olden days he 
was sure that that sort of offence did not 
exist to the same extent. In 1872 there 
were 1,153 cases; in 1877, 1,377; in 
1881, 1,862; and in 1882,1810. Those 
were at home. The increase was 57 per 
cent over 1872. Abroad, in 1872, 898; 
in 1877, 900; in 1881, 1,502, or 67 per 
cent increase. The reductions of non- 
commissioned officers were—in 1872, 
1,001; in 1877, 1,171; in 1881, 1,830; 
and in 1882, 1,337, or 34 per cent 
over 1872. Abroad, in 1872, 1131; in 
1877, 915; in 1881, 1,582, an increase 
of 40 per cent over 1872. The reductions 
with imprisonment were, in 1872, 81; 
in 1877, 169; in 1881, 293; and in 1882, 
219, or 170 per cent over 1872. Abroad, 
in 1872, 98; in 1877, 125; in 1881, 293, 
or 199 per cent increase. He took an 
average of 100,000 men. He would 
then refer to the short-service system. 
In the first eight years of that system 
184,110 were enlisted. Of these 123 
per 1,000 disappeared before the end 
of the year; 240 per 1,000 before 
the end of the second year; and 290 be- 
fore the end of the third year. He 
thought those facts very serious. The 
Return showed that 13 per 1,000 died ; 
89 were invalided; and 50 per 1,000 
purchased their discharge. Those figures 
showed, he believed, that the Service was 
for some reason or other unpopular. 
The noble Lord said the other day that 
things were looking more hopeful, but he 
did not think that these figures showed 
that to be the case. The fact was, they 
had destroyed the old regimental sys- 
tem, which was, by the whole of Europe, 
considered the most perfect, efficient, and 
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effective in the world. Under that system 
the officers knew every man under them. 
The men liked their officers, and matters 
worked satisfactorily. But now the old 
regimental system was gone, and the esprit 
de corps which it was so necessary to 
maintain had been seriously impaired. Of 
the long-service men enlisted only 28,800 
were serving in January, 1882, and at 
present only 7,811 were still serving. 
He regarded that as a most serious mat- 
ter. As to the strength of the Reserves, 
on the Ist of January, 1882, there were 
24,085. The transfers to the Reserves 
in that year were 6,910, making a total 
of 30,995. The number that joined the 
Army from the Reserves during 1882 
was 10,840, less those who rejoined the 
Reserves on demobilization — namely, 
1,460. The actual strength of the Re- 
serves on the lst of January, 1883, was 
16,479, the loss during the year being 
5,136. He should like to ask what had 
become of these men, and whether they 
were still serving? If they were to have 
a Reserve they ought to have a sufficient 
and contented Reserve, and the men 
ought to know what they had to expect. 
That brought him to the question of the 
enlistment of the men, and the great 
fault of that was that the men did not 
know, or said they did not know, for 
what period they were enlisted. It 
might be for seven, eight, or nine years ; 
seven years with the Colours, eight if 
going abroad, and nine if there was a 
war. But there was something more 
than that; for sometimes they only 
served for five years, which was con- 
sidered by them the greatest hardship 
of all. It happened in this way—at the 
end of five years’ service their regiment 
might be ordered abroad, and because 
they had only two years more to serve 
they were sent into the Reserve, whe- 
ther they liked it or not. If it was found, 
that by giving all these different times 
they did not get either the class or the 
number of recruits they desired, then 
they must look and see how they could 
manage the enlistment better; and that 
brought him to another point. Each 
time-expired man in India was offered 50 
rupees to go on with his service, and to 
re-engage for the rest of his 12 years; and 
the number that had responded to that 
call was only 411, showing that, even with 
the bounty proposed to be given, they 
were not willing to carry on their ser- 
vice, Everyone knew that the Guards 
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were one battalion short, and he was 
told that the Government were prepared 
to give £2 10s. per man to those men 
now coming home from India if they 
would go into the Guards. He would 
like to know if that was the case, and 
whether that did not show the unpopu- 
larity of the Service, that they should 
have to offer bribes to the men? No 
doubt, the great amount of sentry duty 
now required of the Guards in London 
might have something to do with the 
question; but he believed that at the 
present moment they could not get the 
‘men for what they were offered. He 
had seen a letter written to Zhe Times 
by a Major General, giving an account 
of time-expired men, whose only object, 
it said, was to go on in the Service. It 
was quite clear that the soldier was a 
man out of whom they would take every- 
thing they could get, and whom they 
would then throw over, simply that he 
might not come to the State for a pen- 
sion. When one considered that the 
Army had to be in every clime, it was 
high time that they should consider 
under certain conditions whether, when 
they had men adapted for the Service 
and willing to continue, they should not 
give them the right to continue for five 
years longer. He thought they might 
serve 10 years with the Colours and five 
in the Reserve, and after a service of 15 
years, he said, a man was entitled to have 
some pension. But, as they were at pre- 
sent, the soldier, though he fought our 
battles abroad, was treated with less con- 
sideration than the police at home in the 
matter of pension. Looking at all these 
considerations, he thought the noble Lord 
would do well if he would consider these 
cases, because they all knew that the 
great object ought to be to have an 
efficient and effective Army. It was a 
startling fact that, in order to send out 
an Army of 18,882 men to Egypt, it was 
necessary to call out 11,649 Reserve 
men, of whom 10,593 were taken on the 
strength of corps, 4,363 going to Egypt 
with their corps. That, surely, con- 
demned the whats system from beginning 
to end. They all recollected the Seinen 
and the condemnation of everything 
then; but the country had been at 
peace then for many years; and surely 
the country ought at this time to have 
been able to send out a sufficient Force, 
without calling out the Reserve. The 
had also had to take 7,558 men from the 
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Mediterranean garrisons, and had also 
to take 5,863 men from India; and that 
showed the position the country would 
have been in if it had had a strong and 
resolute enemy to deal with. That was 
a very serious question, and deserved 
the attention of the House. But yet 
they were told it was a triumph of the 
short service. The average age of the 
men at Tel-el-Kebir was 25 years and 
four months, and the average service 
five years and eight months. In more 
than one regiment they were obliged 
to leave behind as many as 500 men as 
being absolutely unfit to fight against 
even Arabi and his Army. He knew 
one regiment in the First Army Corps 
which could not sail till nearly the last, 
because it had been denuded of all its 
men in the Zulu War, and their places, 
of course, had to be filled up with large 
drafts. He should like to read an ex- 
tract showing the opinion of Sir Frederick 
Roberts on the question. Sir Frederick 
Roberts protested against the system of 
having regiments of which the men were 
unknown to each other and to their 
officers. The following contained that 
gallant Officer’s opinion :— 


“The testimony of Sir Frederick Roberts has 
also been given to the world since Lord Airey’s 
Committee reported. In speaking of the 2nd 
Battalion of the 8th Foot, which bears a name 
second to none, and has distinguished itself on 
many a hard-fought field, he says that it had 
been stationed in one of the healthiest canton- 
ments in India during the two years it had been 
in the country, and had every opportunity given 
it of recovering from the effects of a system, 
which, two years previously, had collected to- 
gether in the battalion a number of untrained 
boys, unknown to each other and to their officers. 
The result proved that two years were not sufti- 
cient to remedy the evils of the system; and he 
adds, ‘that, except under very unusual circum- 
stances, no regiment of Infantry with less than 
three years in India should be ordered to the 
field.’ Before the regiment had marched 100 
miles, his attention was drawn to the youthful 
appearance of the men, to a listlessness in the 
performance of their daily duty, and to their 
frequent admissions into hospital, so that, after 
repeated and careful examination, he was forced 
to represent to the Commander-in-Chief that he 
did not think the battalion was in a fit state for 
a campaign ; without any forced marches or ex- 
ceptional difficulties, the regiment had dwindled 
down to a weak half-battalion when it had only 
advanced 70 miles from our own territory. 
On the day when he advanced to attack the 
Peiwar Kotal, the whole battalion mustered only 
366 men fit for duty. Fortunately, the other 
troops with him were older soldiers; but Sir 
Frederick Roberts asks—‘ What would have 





Y | been the fate of the Kuram Field Foree, if it 
had been called upon to storm and capture the 
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Peiwar Kotal with the troops originally allotted 
to it?’ His answer should be well pondered by 
everyone who has the interest of his country at 
heart. He replies—‘I have no hesitation in 
stating my firm belief that the Force would 
have been annihilated.’ ”’ 

In olden times, it was exactly the re- 
verse—officers knew their men; and, 
as a matter of fighting power and 
esprit de corps, the new system would 
not bear comparison with the old. The 
age of recruits also demanded their most 
serious attention. It was useless to have 
men who had not filled out, and who, as 
regarded weight and chest measurement, 
were not men, but boys. In time of 
war they would only die, as Lord Raglan 
said, ‘‘ like flies.”” Last year the Govern- 
ment got only 23,802 recruits, instead of 
32,302; and he should like to ask how 
many recruits they wanted this year? It 
was useless to answer that recruits were 
joining the Army at a satisfactory rate, 
without, at the same time, describing 
the class of men the Government were 
getting—whether they were men who 
would make soldiers, and not men who 
never could. What was it that took 
place on the march to Ulundi, when 
a body of Engineers were construct- 
ing an outwork—they were supported 
by Infantry, under the command of a 
field officer? "Why, a scare took place, 
and the men were ordered to fall back 
upon the laager. The Infantry did so ; 
but before the Engineers could retire they 
wore fired upon from the laager. They 
might again be placed in a similar posi- 
tion, and, unless they had an Army which 
would stand fire, they could not expect 
to carry on operations successfully. The 
number of men who were so small in 
frame as to be useless as soldiers was on 
the increase, he regretted to say; and 
last year there were 174 per 1,000 who 
only weighed 8 st. 8 lbs. What was 
8 st. 8 lbs. for a soldier? It was the 
weight of a Derby jockey, and not of a 
man fit for a campaign. Some of the 
statements he had made he had taken 
from a letter of Sir Lintorn Simmons, 
which appeared in The Morning Post, and 
which deserved the attention of the Se- 
cretary of State for War. It was therein 
declared that more than one-third of the 
recruits were under 5 feet 6 inches ; and 
the extraordinary result followed, con- 
trary to what might have been expected, 
that with an increase of one year in age 
they got men of lessbreadth, weight, and 
size geuerally. Was this the class of 
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men we wished to have in the Service ? 
It would be all very well if we could 
afford to feed them well for three or four 
years, and then send them abroad; but 
we did not do that, and by ing such 
recruits quickly through the Army we 
destroyed its efficiency. We had about 
30,000 non-commissioned officers, and 
it was the great ambition of many to 
serve on, and get apension. We ought 
to allow such officers of good character 
to remain in the Army for 12, or even 
21 years; and if a man who had been in 
for 14 or 15 years happened to offend, 
and be reduced to the ranks, he ought 
to be allowed an opportunity to recover 
his position, or to retire as a private at 
the end of his term on a reduced posi- 
tion. Such changes would go a long 
way towards securing the non-commis- 
sioned officers we required in lieu of those 
we had who were not fit to look after 
the interests of their men on the field of 
battle. Similarly, private soldiers ought 
to be allowed to go on for 21 years and 
pensions, or 15 years and pensions if 
they then entered the Reserve. Men 
who had served all over the world de- 
served no less, and if they were treated 
well they would ae to the calls 
made upon them. In this way they 
might hope to improve the condition of 
the Army, to make it more attractive to 
a better class of men, to render it worthy 
of the country, and to place it in a posi- 
tion to maintain the unbroken traditions 
of a glorious past. We could not have 
conscription, and we must bear the al- 
ternative burden if we would have an 
efficient Army to secure our food supply 
and protect our trade. But we could: not 
expect efficiency if we simply kept men 
as long as it suited us and then turned 
them out upon the world, or if we ruined 
their prospects by harsh punishments 
for trifling offences. Treat the men well, 
give them such indulgences as were 
possible, and you would find they would 
faithfully perform those duties they had 
undertaken. He had made these re- 
marks, because he was quite certain that 
the noble Lord would do his best to ame- 
liorate the condition of the soldiers and 
to place the Army in that state of effi- 
ciency which they had a right to expect. 

Mr. CAINE: Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to show that the waste and crime in the 
Army is generally attributable to intem- 
perance. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
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Barttelot) has stated that some 250 per 
1,000 of the men recruited deserted 
before the end of the first year’s service. 
This is not to be wondered at when 
these lads of 19 are picked up by the 
recruiting sergeants in low gin-shops. 
The bulk of them are drunk when 
enlisted, and they come to their senses 
to find themselves crimped into a Ser- 
vice which they find irksome, and in 
some cases loathsome. Of course they 
desert. The hon. and gallant Member 
for West Sussex has told the House 
that 500 men were left behind from one 
regiment in the Egyptian Campaign. 
It would be an interesting Return to 
lay upon the Table of the House, giving 
the reasons why these 500 men were 
unfit for service, and why they were 
left behind. It would be found, I think, 
that the cause of their unfitness in re- 
gard to many instances was drunkenness 
and debauchery. Lord Wolseley said 
in a speech delivered after his return 
from Egypt that he had never seen a 
drunken soldier all the time he was in 
Egypt. But that statement does not 
agree with what the Judge Advocate 
General said last March, that there had 
been 364 courts martial in Egypt in 
seven months, and that— 


‘¢ Trials for drunkenness have been unusually 
frequent, especially when the troops have not 
been actively employed. In fact, I find that the 
more the men have to do, and the less they have 
to drink, the better they, as a general rule, 
behave.’’—(3 Hansard, [277] 932.) 


Why, Sir, the Khedive was so shocked 
at the continual scandal of drunken 
British soldiers in Cairo, after the war, 
that he asked Mr. Thomas Oook to get 
the temperance people in England to 
send out someone to try and get the 
soldiers to become teetotallers and go to 
coffee-shops instead of low pot-houses. 
This has been done. The Rev. J. Gelson 
Gregson, Secretary to the Soldiers’ Total 
Abstinence Society, went out at once’to 
Egypt, and the result of his visit has 
been that over 3,000 soldiers have joined 
the society, and a large coffee palace 
has been established for their use, I will 
venture to trouble the House with a 
few remarks taken from the General 
Annual Return of the British Army for 
the year 1881, showing the terrible 
amount of drunkenness prevalent in the 
Army. Is it to be wondered at when 
such fatal inducements are held out to 
young soldiers as that of obtaining beer 
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at a low rate at the regimental canteen, 
that privilege being classed in the opi- 
nion of the War Office in the recruiting 
circular issued through the Post Office 
as of the same advantage as the use of 
a library or a gymnasium and the op- 
portunity of learning a trade? I do not 
want to go through the figures which 
have been brought out so ably by the 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Member 
for West Sussex; but I should like to 
call the attention of the House to the 
amount of crime referred to in these 
statistics and resulting practically from 
drunkenness. I have taken the Returns 
for 1881, instead of 1882, because the 
latter Returns are not yet complete. I 
find that in the year 1881 there were 
44,108 cases, in which 23,470 men were 
fined for drunkenness, and of these I 
find that 2,633 were fined four times or 
over. The courts martial at home were 
13,324, and abroad 9,913, making a 
total of 23,307. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the great majority of these 
courts martial resulted directly from in- 
temperance. Indeed, the Judge Advo- 
cate General, in reply to a Question 
which I put to him in this House, ad- 
mitted that such was the fact. He said 
that he was unable to give the number 
of crimes which arose directly from 
drink, but that a very large proportion 
were attributable to the influence of 
drink. The Court Martial Returns show 
that cases of violence resulting from 
drink amounted to 1,650, and of in- 
subordination attributed to the same 
cause 1,472, making a total. of 3,022. 

Toe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Morean): Will my 
hon Friend state what the Return is 
which he is quoting ? 

Mr. CAINE: I am quoting from the 
General Annual Return of the British 
Army for 1881. As I have already 
stated, the Judge Advocate General in- 
formed me on the 9th of June, 1882, 
that a very large portion of these 
offences were committed under the in- 
fluence of drink. The Returns for 1&82 
are not yet out. Therefore, I am taking 
those for 1881, and I have calculated 
that one-half of these cases were com- 
mitted under the infiuence of drink. 
That would give a total of 1,600, which 
is a very large number indeed. I find 
in another case that of all offences of 
an aggravated character committed by 
soldiers when in a state of drunken- 
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ness, there were 2,661 of drunkenness 
on duty, 2,147 of drunkenness, and 660 
of disgraceful conduct, making 5,468 
altogether of aggravated drunkenness. 
There is another cause of punishment 
in the Army—namely, absence without 
leave. Anybody who knows anything 
of the Army will be aware that those are 
cases which result almost entirely from 
drunkenness. I find that the total num- 
ber in 1881 amounted to 3,293; and there, 
again, attributing one-half to drink, 
we have a total of 1,600; altogether, 
nearly 9,000 cases of crimes of violence, 
drunkenness on duty, and absence without 
leave, resulting directly from the drunken 
habits of the British soldier. The hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sussex 
has called attention to the waste in the 
Army resulting from these punishments 
for drunkenness. That waste is very 
serious. The courts martial resulted in 
104 soldiers being sent to penal servi- 
tude, and there is consequently a loss 
to the Army of the services of those 
104 men altogether, in addition to which 
the nation will have to maintain them 
in penal servitude. Then there were 
8,820 cases of soldiers who were re- 
duced to a lower grade or to the ranks ; 
42 were discharged with ignominy ; and 
about 13,000 were imprisoned for various 
periods with or without hard labour. 
The total of these punishments in 1881 
for drunkenness, taking the fines and 
courts martial together, was 52,776, in- 
flicted upon over 30,000 men, &c. When 
we remember that our Army is only 
180,000 strong, with a large and in- 
creasing number of teetotallers, amount- 
ing already to 25,000, this gives a 
terrible account of the drunkenness in 
the Army. It means that in 1881 there 
were no less than 340 punishments per 
1,000, and that every sixth man in the 
Army gets drunk during the year. The 
percentage is even higher when it is 
borne in mind that there are so large a 
number of men who never drink at all. 
| Laughter.| The laugh of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
North Lancashire (Colonel Stanley) re- 
minds me of astatement which he made 
when we were discussing the question 
two years ago—namely, that if they 
could only be found out, civilians were 
really quite as bad as soldiers in the 
matter of drunkenness. If that be really 
80, it is a terrible commentary upon the 
drinking habits of the country. 
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Coronet STANLEY: Perhaps I may 
be allowed to explain. I think I said 
on the occasion to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers that drunkenness in a soldier 
is much more likely to be challenged 
than in a civilian, and that many cases 
are put down as drunkenness punishable 
in the soldier which in a civilian would 
pass unnoticed. 

Mr. CAINE: Now let the House 
suppose for a moment that the town of 
Bradford, which has a population of 
180,000, had something like 52,000 
cases of persons brought before the 
magistrates every year charged with 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct; I 
am inclined to believe it would not be 
very long before the people of Bradford 
would insist upon an Act being passed 
to deal with such a frightful state of 
affairs as that in an intelligent York- 
shire town. Now, during the last two 
years I have brought this question be- 
fore the House in various ways; but I 
have been able to get no satisfactory 
declaration from the Judge Advocate 
General that anything has been done, 
or will be done, to deal with this very 
great scandal in the Army. The War 
Office recently appointed a Committee 
to investigate the question of buttons 
and belts and colour. I do not know 
exactly what was the important point 
raised—whether these buttons were to 
be made of brass or bronze. All I know 
is, that a Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the subject; but in regard 
to this terrible crime of drunkenness 
existing in the Army, I can hear no- 
thing of any inquiry or any expectation 
being held out that anything will be 
done with it. The Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral, in answer to a Question which I 
addressed to him, said it was not the 
canteens which were the cause of the 
drunkenness, and therefore I will say 
nothing upon that point to-night, though 
I reserve my opinion. But he said it 
was the low public-houses clustering 
around the barracks. He said— 

“That the real cause of drunkenness in the 
Army was not the beer sold in the canteens, 
which -was of a wholesome quality, but the 
abominable stuff which the soldiers obtained 


under the name of spirits at the low public- 
houses in the neighbourhood of their barracks.” 


Then, will the Home Office and the War 
Office lay their heads together and say 
what can be done with these low public- 
houses? The magistrates in garrison 
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towns appear to neglect their duty most 
shamefully. Under a Return dated the 
17th of August, 1882, we see that there 
are in the town of Chatham 20 public- 
houses known to the police as brothels 
and disorderly houses. They have been 
reported by the police to the magistrates, 
year after year, for 10, 12, 14, and in 
some cases 17 years in succession, as dis- 
orderly houses and brothels, and yet the 
licensing magistrates in Chatham go 
on licensing them year after year. a 
Shorncliffe, amongst others, ‘‘ The Sky- 
lark’’ has been reported 14 years in 
succession, and is still a brothel. In 
Colchester, ‘‘The Lifeboat’? was placed 
out of bounds by the commanding officer 
in 1876, and was reported by the police 
to the magistrates as a disorderly house 
in 1881, but its licence was duly re- 
newed, and it is still a public-house. 
The ‘‘Gardeners’ Arms,” in the same 
town, has been five years in succession 
reported by the police to the magistrates 
as a common brothel. It was placed 
out of bounds for immorality by the 
commanding officer in October, 1881, 
but it is still a licensed house. ‘‘The 
Alma,” at Colchester, was reported 
seven years in succession as a brothel 
by the police to the magistrates. In 
1875 the licence was opposed at the 
licensing meeting, on the ground that 
the house had become a scandal to the 
neighbourhood, and an endeavour was 
made by the ratepayers living in the 
neighbourhood to see what could be 
done with Local Option through the 
magistrates, in whom Local Option is 
now unhappily vested, but in spite of 
this seven years’ record, and the opposi- 
tion of the neighbourhood, the licence 
was renewed, on condition that the house 
was not used as a brothel; but in June, 
1881, the same house was again placed 
out of bounds by the commanding officer 
of the garrison, nevertheless, the Col- 
chester magistrates renewed the licence 
without hesitation. At Maidstone, the 
‘* Turk’s Head” public-house has been 
reported to the police as a brothel and 
disorderly house 12 years in succession, 
and 12 years in succession this den of 
infamy has had its licence renewed by 
the magistrates of Maidstone. I will 
not take up the time of the House with 
other instances, but I might report them 
ad nauseam. I must, however, call at- 
tention to the scandalous state of things 
existing at Aldershot, where Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government may be supposed to 

ave some influence. In 1881, accord- 
ing to the Judge Advocate General, 
there were 11,639 soldiers stationed at 
Aldershot, and besides 19 licensed can- 
teens there were 49 public-houses and 
51 beerhouses existing for the demorali- 
zation of the soldiers. In August, 1882, 
the Judge Advocate General told the 
House, in reply to a Question, that the 
punishments for drunkenness amongst 
the soldiers at Aldershot during the year 
had been up to the average of the whole 
of the Army. 

Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ospornz Morean): I stated 
a little below the average. 

Mr. CAINE: I take the report of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
remarks from Hansard, and I find that 
he stated that over 3,000 punishments 
had been inflicted on about 2,000 men, 
out of an average number of 11,500 
troops. These cases occurred, according to 
the Judge Advocate General, not in the 
canteen, but in the public-house, and, 
therefore, the 100 licensed public-houses 
and beerhouses of Aldershot and Farn- 
borough manufactured 3,000 drunkards 
during the year. That is quite enough 
for my purpose. The Army Returns 
show that 2,000 men have been 
punished 3,000 times out of 52,000 cases 
of punishment. Where do these men 
get drunk? According to the Judge 
Advocate General, it is not in the 
licensed canteens, but in the public- 
houses of Aldershot. On another occa- 
sion, I had to trouble the Judge Advo- 
cate General with another Question, and 
I thank him for the pains he has taken 
to supply the House with information 
on the Question. He told me, and I 
trust the House will note the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s answer, that 
not one of these licensed houses had been 
brought before the magistrates charged 
with permitting drunkenness or sup- 
plying liquor to drunken people. The 
35 & 36 Vict. says— 

“Tf any licensed person is convicted of per- 
mitting his premises to bea brothel, he shall be 
liable to a penalty of twenty pounds, shall for- 
feit his licence, and be disqualified for ever.” 
It seems to me that a very little pressure 
on the part of the Home Office upon the 
magistrates of Aldershot would be suffi- 
cient to induce them to put the Act of 
35 & 36 Vict. in force; if not, let the 
Home Secretary remove them from the 
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Commission of the Peace, as unfit for the 
exercise of their duties. The same Act 
has a penalty for permitting drunkenness 
or serving liquor to drunken persons, or 
keeping a disorderly house—£10 for the 
first, £20 for a second offence, and after- 
wards the loss of the licence. » The ma- 
gistrates of garrison towns habitually 
ignore these provisions, and let these 
hells upon earth, for I can call them no- 
thing else, ply their brutalizing influence 
on our soldiers unchecked. Really, the 
waste and crime in the Army is largely 
attributable to the drunkenness which 
prevails. I hope that a Committee, 
either of the House or of the War 
Office, will be appointed to inquire into 
the question of drunkenness and to see 
what can be done. We, outside of the 
War Office altogether, are of opinion 
that a very great deal can be done, and 
has been done, to improve the condition 
of the Army by means of temperance 
missionaries and by the establishment 
of temperance canteens outside the 
barracks. We therefore wish the War 
Office carefully to consider whether or 
not, in addition to chaplains to look after 
the spiritual welfare of the men, there 
should not be temperance missionaries 
to try and persuade the men to become 
teetotallers, and, above all, temperance 
canteens inside the barracks. Becoming 
teetotallers does not interfere with the 
efficiency of the Army. There is one 
fact which I should like to point.out. In 
the recent Afghan Campaign the issue 
of rum greatly increased the difficulties 
and cost of transport, and led to the 
constant infliction of flogging upon the 
men. I will not trouble the House by 
reading the opinions of eminent men 
that I have collected here. They are 
the opinions, however, of some of the 
most distinguished men who have served 
in the Army. I will only quote one of 
them—namely, that of a distinguished 
General whom the House has been re- 
cently delighted to honour by conferring 
upon him a Peerage and a pension. I 
refer to Lord Wolseley, who says that 
his experience in India bore out the fact 
that the men were better without drink 
than with it. Lord Wolseley recom- 
mends the Government to restrict the 
allowance of liquor and to increase the 
allowance of-tea. It is well known that 
the most brilliant Infantry charge of 
modern times was made on cold tea, in- 
stead of the usual spirit ration. Iam 
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proud to say that there was @iily one 
man in the famous charge afPél-el- 
Kebir who was under the influente~-of- 
drink, and he was promptly chloro- 
formed by the doctor to prevent his 
making a noise and so marring the effect 
of the charge. With that one exception 
all those engaged in that charge went 
through it upon a ration of cold tea and 
without spirits at all. General Roberts 
gives testimony to a similar effect ; and 
Ido not think there is any intelligent 
officer in the British Army—certainly no 
intelligent surgeon-major—who will not 
agree that the work a soldier is called 
upon to perform can be done better 
without the aid of intoxicating liquor 
than with it. If that is true, and if it is 
also true that drunkenness is the direct 
cause of crime in the Army, I would 
certainly urge upon the War Office and 
upon the Government the propriety of 
seeing whether something cannot be 
done to remove this stain from the 
British Army. 

Lorp EUSTACE CEOCIL said, he 
would not follow the hon. Member who 
had just spoken into the drink question, 
for it seemed that the hon. Member had 
Local Option, Sunday Closing, and Con- 
tagious Diseases on the brain; but he 
would remind the hon. Member that be- 
tween 1872 and 1882 drunkenness in 
the Army, both at home and abroad, 
had diminished 12 per cent. 

Mr. CAINE: But the number of total 
abstainers in the Army has increased in 
the same period more than 12 per cent. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he was 
very glad to hear it. He would, how- 
ever, net pursue that question further. 
Like his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), he would disclaim 
all Party motives in the few remarks 
which he should make. He thought it 
was a somewhat retrogressive step that 
the age for recruiting had been reduced 
from 19 to 18. Then the noble Lord 
had given some intimation that he was 
going to deal with the system of boun- 
ties, which Lord Cardwell so much de- 
nounced. He hoped that whatever was 
done would not be merely of a tempo- 
rary nature, but would prove a perma- 
nent solution of the question. He feared 
there might be something in the direc- 
tion of a return to the bounty system, 
and to long service. There was one 
great difficulty in a return to long ser- 
vice, and that was that men were not 
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willing to enlist for long terms; and in 
former days, when an option was given 
between long and short service, the 
greater number preferred the shorter 
period. He would say a few words as 
to the general character of the men who 
now joined the Army. At the present 
moment he believed we were in a worse 
position than we had been in for many 
years as regarded the number, quality, 
and conduct of our soldiers. There was 
no great difference of opinion between 
the Inspector General of Recruiting and 
those who had most experience of the 
men, although the Inspector General, 
in his Report, was naturally anxious to 
make things look as pleasant as pos- 
sible. The Inspector General stated 
that in the year 1882 there was a dimi- 
nution in the number of recruits for the 
Infantry alone of 3,896. If the Ar- 
tillery were added that number would be 
increased. Sir Lintorn Simmons, who 
had recently written an interesting letter 
to The Times on the subject, said the 
decrease was something like 6,000 men, 
and that about 14,000 or 15,000 new 
recruits were required every year. Then, 
as regarded quality, the Inspector Ge- 
neral reported that in 1880, 407, in 1881, 
432, and in 1882, 439 out of every 1,000 
intending recruits were rejected as phy- 
sically unfit. He supposed that the 
men no longer came to so large an 
extent from the country districts. Sir 
Lintorn Simmons said that the number 
of recruits who weighed no more than 
8} stone had considerably increased. 
Then, in 1879, there were only 87 re- 
cruits who were no taller than 5 feet 5 
inches, whereas, in 1881, there were 
272. Then the height required for ad- 
mission to the Guards had been reduced 
from 5 feet 8 inches to 5 feet 7 inches. 
He had been assured by an old Crimean 
officer that even during the pressure of 
that War the height had never been 
reduced below 5 feet 64 inches. The 
troops had not only fallen off in phy- 
sique, but also in numbers. In the 
State parade on the Queen’s Birthday at 
Aldershot, in the First Scots there were 
four companies of 25 files each; in the 
First Dorset, six companies of 21 files 
each ; in the Shropshire Regiment, four 
companies of 17 files each; and in the 
First Surrey, four companies of 13 files 
each. Taking them altogether, that gave 
on the average, at the outside, about 240 
to 800 men in a battalion; and he had 
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heard the other day that one company at 
Aldershot paraded with only nine men. 
It was a matter of notoriety that so 
weak was the battalion guarding the 
convicts at Portland that they had to 
send to Portsmouth for reinforcements, 
These matters were of great importance, 
and all went to prove the same thing— 
namely, that the quantity and quality of 
the troops of the present day were no- 
thing like what they ought to be or had 
been. Then, as to conduct, he had been 
able to get certain figures giving some 
idea of what crime had been compared 
with what it was in 1872. He chose that 
time for comparison because the great 
revolutionary changes in the Army had 
taken place then, and he had compared 
the old with the new system to show 
that there were then means of procuring 
an Army finer in physique and better in 
conduct than the Army of the present day 
appeared to be. In the crimes at home, 
he found that, in 1882, desertions had 
increased 6 per cent; violence and in- 
subordination, 57 per cent; sleeping on 
posts, 59 per cent; drunkenness, 129 
per cent. Disgraceful conduct had de- 
creased 36 per cent, and absence without 
leave 33 per cent. Making away with 
necessaries had increased 2 per cent, 
and miscellaneous offences 42 per cent. 
But what he thought was most serious 
was that crime among non-commissioned 
officers appeared to have increased very 
much. What he really wished to call 
the attention of the House to was, that 
our Army now, in quanticy and quality 
and in conduct, was inferior to the Army 
that existed 10 or 15 years ago. Then 
he came to the question of waste, which 
they knew, from disease, desertion, and 
discharge, was very great, and no less 
than 25 out of every 1,000 recruits 
vanished in two years, at a cost to the 
country of £500,000 a-year, which was 
worse than a scandal, for it was a serious 
calamity. He wished he could say the 
number of the Militia was any better; 
but there was no question that they 
had fallen off, as it was admitted by the 
Inspector General of Recruiting. The 
one answer for such a state of things 
was that the duties, both in the Regu- 
lars and the Militia, were far more 
severe than they used to be. There had 
been a great deal of police duty done, 
both in Ireland and England, and he 
could not understand why soldiers should 
be employed on such duties. He thought 
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that if any assistance was required in 
the Police Force the Force itself ought 
to have been increased. As to what he 
might call the ‘dynamite scare,” and 
the duty required of soldiers of guard- 
ing public buildings, all he could say 
was that, great as was the confidence he 
had in the British soldier, it seemed to 
him that one policeman on such a duty 
was worth at least three soldiers, who 
could not leave their posts even though 
the dynamite was being exploded at 
their backs. Now-a-days the soldier had 
not only harassing drill to attend to, but 
he had to go to school as well. By-and- 
bye, when the national system of edu- 
cation thoroughly permeated the coun- 
try, they would probably be able to get 
recruits who could both read and write, 
who would not require to go to school ; 
but, at present, the soldier was much 
harassed by the number of things he 
had to do. No wonder then that after a 
few months he got disgusted. When 
they considered the matter of pay, the 
wonder became, if possible, still greater. 
It had been computed that a soldier’s 
pay, all told, was £39 a-year, or about 
15s. a-week, and when that rate of pay 
was compared with the price of wages 
all over the country, it was hardly to 
be expected that men would enter the 
Army in large numbers. These were 
points the authorities ought to put 
their fingers upon with a view to 
diminishing harassing duty; and if the 
executive of the Army turned their at- 
tention to them, a great deal might be 
done. The Army Estimates, as the House 
well knew, were higher than they ever 
had been since the Crimean War, and 
if they were to raise the pay of the 
soldier by, say, 6d. a-day, which would 
no doubt increase the strength of the 
Army, that would probably increase the 
Estimates by £1,500,000. In these cir- 
cumstances, he could not help thinking 
that they would have to come sooner or 
later to the question of more or less di- 
minishing the quantity of White soldiers 
in the Army and improving its quality. 
Something, he thought, would be gained 
by enlisting Coloured men atsemi-tropical 
stations to replace a certain number of 
White soldiers. There were at the present 
time, in addition to the 94,000 men at 
home and the 10,000 or 12,000 in Egypt, 
no less than 22,000 men scattered over 
Colonial stations at Ceylon, Mauritius, 
Bermuda, Canada, the Mediterranean, 
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Hongkong, and so on. He believed in 
many cases it was possible to substitute 
Coloured men for Whites with perfect 
safety. The Coloured soldier would cost 
only about half what a White soldier 
did, and especially in tropical and semi- 
tropical climates there would be an 
enormous gain. Since Canada had, as 
it were, started on its national life it 
had established a National Army, and 
now Canada almost entirely supplied 
the Army which in former days came 
from this country. Australia was doing 
the same. If the policy he recommended 
were carried out—not abruptly, but 


judiciously—there were certain Colonies 


where in time a very considerable local 
Force might be raised and paid for by 
the Colony, and to that extent at once 
relieve the Imperial Exchequer and meet 
the difficulty of raising White troops. 
For one thing, he hoped the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for War would 
not have any more Committees or Com- 
missions. They had had Committees 
and Commissions ad nauserm; but the 
misfortune was that, after they had sat 
for months, or even years, and spent 
vast labour upon their Reports, a War 
Minister would probably step in and 
upset the whole of theirrecommendations, 
as was done, for example, by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in regard to 
Lord Airy’s Committee. They seemed, 
indeed, to be constantly going round ina 
vicious circle. He would ask the noble 
Lord to try an experiment with regard 
to one branch of the Service. Let him 
take the Foot Guards. They were 1,000 
men below their strength. Let him try 
to raise them to their full strength on 
some system likely to be of a permanent - 
nature. Illustrious and distinguished 
officers often told them that a great 
deal could be done if there was more 
money ; but, without gainsaying that pro- 
position, what the House and the nation 
ought to see was that they got their 
money’s worth. Year after year they 
went on in this House calling for a re- 
duction of the Estimates, saying the 
Army was not so efficient as it should be, 
and yet things seemed to go on without 
any change whatever. He could assure 
the Government, in conclusion, that no 
obstruction, veiled or unveiled, would be 
offered by that side of the House to 
any plan, if it wasa good one, which 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for War might submit to deal with the 
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question. They all wished for an effec- 
tive solution of the difficulty, though at 
the same time to see the Estimates kept 
within bounds. A partial meddling 
with the question would not do; it must 
be dealt with fully and comprehensively, 
and he was certain that a merely tem- 
porary solution would prove a failure. 
Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Morean) said, it was 
of great importance, in dealing with this 
question of crime in the Army, to arrive 
at the actual truth, ‘‘ nothing extenuating 
orsetting downaughtin malice.” Hefully 
believed, as had been observed, that if 
they could get rid of drunkenness in the 
Army they would greatly diminish every 
other kind of crime ; and he could assure 
his hon. Friend the Member for Scar- 
borough (Mr. Caine) that there was no 
man in that House more anxious than 
he was to secure that result, because, 
unfortunately, there was no one who saw 
so much of the effects of drunkenness 
as he did. But the question was whether 
there had or had not been an improve- 
ment? With reference to the figures 
quoted by his hon. Friend, he regretted 
that he selected the statistics of 1881 
rather than those of 1882. It was true 
that the figures for 1882 were incom- 
plete, as they applied only to the Forces 
at home; but drunkenness was greater 
among soldiers at home than among 
those abroad, and therefore they might 
be fairly taken by him as an indication 
of the state of the Army generally on 
this point. There was, then, a very con- 
siderable improvement between the two 
years 1881 and 1882. Taking 100,000 
men as the basis of calculation, the 
number of courts martial for drunken- 
ness on duty in 1881 was 1,232, and in 
1882 they fell to 1,076. The cases of 
simple drunkenness in 1881 was 1,059, 
and in 1882, 888. The number of men 
per 1,000 fined for drunkenness in 1881 
was 129, and in 1882 it was only 115. 
Those figures showed a great and satis- 
factory decrease in the crime. The hon. 
Gentleman had said the great extent of 


this crime was due to outside influence. 


Of course it was; but as to the low public- 
houses in garrison towns, to which refer- 
ence had been made, the military autho- 
rities could not interfere with them, inju- 
rivus as their influence was on the Army. 
Hon. Members might easily imagine 
what an outcry would be raised if com- 
manding officers had power to suspend 
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the licences of public-houses within a 
mile of the barracks in a town like Man- 
chester or Bradford, as proposed by his 
hon. Friend. That would be Local Op- 
tion, or, rather, Personal Option, with a 
vengeance. At present, all they could 
do was to place such houses “out of 
bounds,” a course which was adopted to 
a great extent in large towns. The com- 
parison which the noble Lord (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) made between the years 
1872 and 1882 was hardly fair, because 
the former was an extraordinarily good 
year—in fuct, one of the best they had 
ever had as regarded crime in the Army. 
But, as a matter of fact, the condition of 
the Army in 1882, in this respect, would 
bear comparison with any previous year. 
In the five years previously the figures 
were nearly stationary. In 1881 the 
number of courts martial at home was 
9,421, and in 1882 it fell to 8,319. The 
number of offences at home decreased 
from 13,324 in 1881 to 11,927 in 1882, 
while the sentences fell from 9,251 in 
1881 to 8,196 in 1882. There was also 
a remarkable diminution in the percent- 
age of offences by non-commissioned 
officers, something like 33 per cent. 
There had, in short, been a considerable 
reduction in every kind of offence, except 
one, in the Army serving in the United 
Kingdom. A great deal had been said 
on the subject in regard to the troops in 
Egypt, who were on active service, and 
he had been anxious to obtain for the 
information of the House the number of 
courts martial held in that country. He 
should state, however, that the records 
of general or district courts martial only 
came to his Office. He did not receive 
those.of regimental courts martial. The 
total number of courts martial held 
among the troops in Egypt up to that 
day, and received by him, was 480, of 
which only 12 were general courts mar- 
tial. Surely that was not an unsatis- 
factory state of things. 

Cotonet COLTHURST said, he quite 
admitted that it would be difficult now 
to induce men to enlist at once for 12 
years; but we should recognize the fact 
that there was a difficulty in obtainin 
recruits, and we should give the recruit 
the advantage of a good bargain. He 
would, therefore, suggest that if a man 
enlisted for six years, and at the end of 
that time he elected to remain for an- 
other six years, and then for nine years 
longer, he should be allowed to do 80, 
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in order to become entitled to a pension, 
provided, of course, that he was a good 
shot, and so on. It was said that if we 
induced a-‘man to remain 12 years with 
the Colours we got all that he was worth 
out of him. But if at the end of six 
years we offered a man no inducement 
to remain for 12, he would go out, be- 
cause if he remained until he was 31 or 
$2, and then went out, his position was 
far worse. When it was found impos- 
sible to retain in India all but a very 
small proportion of men, that was all 
that need be said, because it was noto- 
rious to everyone who had served in that 
country that service there was the most 
popular of all, and that by giving £3 
or £4 bounty half the regiment might 
be got to re-enlist. If the noble Lord 
would give what he would call Free 
Trade in the Army, if he would give the 
men a choice of going into the Reserve 
or going on with the Colours at their 
discretion, he might retain from 20 to 
80 per cent of old soldiers in every 
regiment. And even the most fanatical 
advocates of short service, with the ex- 
ception of Lord Wolseley, all said that 
it was desirable to have from 20 to 30 
per cent of old soldiers, independent of 
non-commissioned officers, in each regi- 
ment. What we wanted to get rid of 
was uncertainty. Even non-commis- 
sioned officers below the rank of ser- 
geant had no certainty. He hoped the 
noble Lord would take into considera- 
tion the suggestions that had been 
made. 

GeneraL FEILDEN said, that the 
officers of the Army had been most 
unfairly charged with maladministra- 
tion of justice, so much so as to be 
a cause of additional crime. But the 
greatest danger possible was likely to 
arise to the Army, unless the reins of 
discipline were drawn closer. Of this 
he was sure—that the best officers and 
those who had the best regiments were 
the men who were at once the most 
strict and the most kind. You could 
not command a regiment or an Army 
unless you had the iron hand in the 
velvet glove. Unless a change ‘took 
place we should have an Army that 
would disgrace us. It had been said 
by officers of ability that if the Trans- 
vaal and the Egyptian Campaigns had 
lasted much longer it would have been 
necessary to have men shot. Complaints 
was made of the waste of the Army ; but 
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the fact was that those punishments 
most likely to be efficacious in prevent- 
ing the waste had been abolished at 
the very time when they were most 
required. And with regard to the want 
of men in the ranks, we had simply 
sacrificed the First Line to the Reserve. 
If Lord Cardwell’s original scheme of 
six years with the Colours, and 25 per 
cent of old soldiers to be retained in. 
each regiment, had been fairly carried 
out, we should have seen the Army in 
a very different condition to-day from 
that in which we now found it. The 
country must be prepared to spend more 
money on the Army if they desired to 
have an efficient one; and, at the same 
time, Members of the House must take 
more interest in the question, and must 
teach their constituents to take more in- 
terest in one of the most important 
questions which could be brought to the 
attention of the House. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I do not think the figures given by 
my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Judge Advocate General, although some 
difference of opinion may have been ex- 
pressed in regard to them, bear out the 
view that there is any serious defect in the 
discipline of the Army. On the contrary, 
I think, the House will be extremely 
gratified to know that Lord Dufferin, on 
leaving Egypt, wrote to the General 
commanding the Army of Occupation, 
expressing entire approval of the manner 
in which the troops had behaved both 
at Cairo and Alexandria, and adverting 
to the almost total absence of crime and 
the manner in which the men had con- 
ducted themselves in reference to the 
Native population with whom they were 
brought into contact. When soldiers 
are hard at work, and have not much 
time to themselves, it is not to be won- 
dered at that crime is comparatively 
rare ; but when they are at leisure and 
in idleness, as they were at Cairo, it 
appears to me to reflect great credit on 
the Army that there has been so great 
an absence of crime. I entirely concur 
with the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Lancashire (General Feilden) in 
regretting that subjects of this kind do ~ 
not appear more attraetive to the House 
than is to be gathered from the present 
empty Benches; upon a question of so 
much importance as that which has been 
raised by the hon. and gallant Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter B, Bartte- 
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lot). It must be somewhat discouraging 
to officers and soldiers, and it certainly is 
discouraging to those who are charged 
with the administration of the Army, to 
find that matters so important have 
to be discussed before almost empty 
Benches. The hon. and gallant Baronet 
has brought forward a subject of great 
interest in a speech as usual of very 
great ability, but I think it would have 
been more convenient if the hon. and 
gallant Member had confined himself 
more closely to his text, and had ad- 
dressed his observations to the subject 
of recruiting and the present condition 
of the Establishments of the Army. We 
are all perfectly aware that the hon. and 
gallant Member has never concealed 
his dislike to the changes introduced by 
Lord Cardwell and his Successor at the 
War Office, and I cannot help thinking 
that the aversion the hon. and gallant 
Member has always avowed has some- 
what coloured the view which he takes 
of the present condition of the Army. 
He has referred throughout his speech 
to the difficulty of making men good 
Cavalry and Artillery soldiers in a short 
time, and of the prejudicial effect upon 
the discipline of the regimental system 
which passes a large number of men so 
rapidly through the ranks. He has 
deplored the loss of the regimental 
system, and he has expressed a hope 
that in some form or other it may still 
be found necessary to revert to the old 
system. All of these subjects appear to 
me to be wide of the immediate ques- 
tion, which, having regard to the Notice 
placed on the Paper by the hon. and 
gallant Member, he ‘desires to bring 
under the consideration of the House. 
There was one allusion the hon. and 
gallant Member made which I regretted 
still more to hear; that was when he 
spoke of what he described as the dis- 
graceful scare which took place among 
our troops in the South African Cam- 
paign. I believe there is no Army, how- 
ever well-organized it may have been or 
can be under any system, which can al- 
ways beentirely exempt from incidents of 
panic. But the South African Campaign, 
like our campaigns in India and in 
Egypt, has shown that young soldiers are 
capable of very gallant conduct ; and I 
think it is to be regretted, and it cannot 
produce good effect, that attention should 
be pointedly drawn to an incident, pos- 
sibly susceptible of explanation, of a 
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character which in my opinion no Army 
has been or ever will be entirely exempt 
from. The hon. and gallant Member 
referred to the bad effect produced upon 
recruits by their being rapidly hurried to 
duty before they have entirely acquired 
their drill. That is an observation 
in which I heartily concur, and an order 
has been given for the issue of a Cir- 
cular for the drilling of the recruits for 
three months at the depot before entering 
upon the ordinary duties of the regiment. 
The hon. and gallant Member also re- 
ferred to the strength of the Reserve, 
and he complained that the present sys- 
tem is not only a failure in securing a 
sufficient number of men with the 
Colours, but that it has also failed in 
securing a Reserve. He quoted the num- 
ber of the Reserves. He stated that on the 
Ist of January there were not more than 
16,000 of the Reserves. But I have al- 
ready pointed out that the Reserves can- 
not be in two places at once, and that men 
serving with the Colours cannot be with 
the Reserves. A large number at that 
date had been mobilized, and were on 
the Ist of January, although not actually 
present with the Colours, counted in the 
Returns as forming part of the Establish- 
ment of the Army. That fact I men- 
tioned in the statement which I made in 
moving the Army Estimates. The course 
taken in demobilizing the Reserves was 
to allow the Reserve men six weeks’ fur- 
lough, during which they received pay 
and rations, before they were discharged. 
The greater part of the men who had 
been called out were at that time taking 
their furlough which was preliminary to 
their discharge. They have now re- 
joined the Reserve, and the Return on 
the 12th of May was net 16,000, but 
28,700. The hon. and gallant Member 
also referred to the dissatisfaction and 
discontent which he says has been caused 
among the Reserves owing to the bad 
treatment which they have received. 
This is the first time I have heard of 
any complaint. I explained at some 
length, in moving the Army Estimates, 
the course taken in regard to them. 

do not think it is necessary that I should 
recapitulate what I have already said on 
this subject. During the time they were 
on furlough they were receiving pay and 
ration allowance, and I think every man 
was able to leave the battalion and look 
out for fresh work or take up his old 
employment with £2 or £3 in his pocket, 
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If there is any discontent I greatly re- 
gret it, but I think it is hard to say that 
the discontent has been caused by any 
action on our part. The hon. and gallant 
Member also spoke in strong terms of 
the extreme inefficiency of the system 
which rendered it necessary to call out a 
Reserve of 15,000 or 16,000 men for the 
purpose of despatching a small expedi- 
tion like that to Egypt. But in moving 
the Army Estimates I also dealt with 
that subject. I showed that a very small 
portion of the Reserves called out were 
actually employed in Egypt at all. I 
stated that 10,582 actually joined the 
Colours, and that of the 9,700 Infantry 
only 1,500 joined the Home and Medi- 
terranean battalions; that 2,200 were 
sent out to form depéts; that 2,200 were 
absorbed in the formation of second 
depots, which were prepared but not 
sent out; and that there volunteered for 
the Army Hospital Corps and Transport 
Corps 460, leaving available for the 
establishment of a third Division, if it 
were necessary to send it out, 3,340 men. 
Therefore, it is very far indeed from the 
fact that the battalions actually sent out 
for service in Egypt were composed 
mainly, or to any considerable extent, of 
Reserve men. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
do not wish to interrupt the speech of 
the noble Lord, but I stated in my re- 
marks that the number actually sent out 
was 4,363. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
T understood the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber to state that in order to send out a 
very small expedition it was found neces- 
sary to call out 10,000 Reserve men. 
But the 10,000 men were mainly called 
out as a precaution, and it was not 
found necessary, nor was it the fact, 
that those men were actually sent to 
Egypt. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Childers) explained in the early part of 
last year the steps which had been taken 
for making an efficient Army Corps, and 
that, as the scheme had only just been 
adopted, it had not its full nor anything 
like its full operation. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman and the noble Lord 
the Member for West Essex (Lord Eus- 
tace Cecil) have referred to what they de- 
scribed as the deterioration in the quality 
as well asin the numbers of the troops, 
and the noble Lord went in great detail 
into an examination of tables from the 
Reports of the Inspector General of 
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Recruiting to show that the size and 
weight of the troops had diminished. 
The noble Lord has taken a very extra- 
ordinary course, however, because what 
the Inspector General of Recruiting in 
his Report says is that in the past year 
a@ much greater number of men who 
presented themselves as recruits were 
rejected than heretofore. In the year 
under review he says the duty of exa- 
mining recruits by the Army Medical 
Department, as a rule, had been strictly 
performed ; and the Medical Returns 
showed that the number of rejected had 
risen from 407 in 1880 to 432 in 1881 
and 439 in 1852; whereas, in 1876, 1877, 
and 1878, the numbers were respectively 
273, 293, and 298. Then, I do not un- 
derstand by what process it is argued 
that because a larger number of recruits | 
are rejected by the medical authorities, 
therefore the physical quality of the 
troops has deteriorated; on the contrary, 
it appears to me that the inference to 
be drawn from the fact is that the re- 
cruiting authorities are more strict than 
heretofore, and the probability is that 
the physical quality of the troops is 
improving rather than deteriorating. 
Appendix O, which was quoted by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, is one 
which gives the age, height, and weight 
of the recruits inspected ; but it is not 
stated, and it is not the fact, that of 
those recruits the whole were taken. 
On the contrary, a large percentage of 
the whole number were rejected; and, 
therefore, it must not be supposed that 
the physical qualities of the troops have 
deteriorated. My right hon. and learned 
Friend the Judge Advocate General has, 
however, dealt with the subject, and I 
need not go into it again. In respect 
of crime in the Army, reference has been 
made to the state of crime in 1872; but 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have thought 
it right altogether to ignore the fact 
that during the last five years the sta- 
tistics of crime of every description have 
been steadily improving. I now come 
to a subject which has been specially 
dealt with by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman—namely, deficiency in recruit- 
ing; and in commenting upon the defi- 
ciency in recruiting in moving the Army 
Estimates a few weeks ago, I pointed 
out that the deficiency is one of entirely 
recent growth, and is in no way to be 
attributed to short service. One would 
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have been made, that deficiency in re- 
cruiting had hitherto been entirely un- 
known, and was due to the adoption of 
the system of short service; but the 
facts are entirely the reverse. Whatever 
objection may be urged to the system of 
short service, up to last year recruiting 
never tailed to provide the necessary 
number of troops for the Army. On 
the contrary, under the old system 
of long service it was absolutely im- 
possible to obtain the necessary num- 
ber of recruits. Ifthe hon. and gallant 
Gentleman refers to a table given at 
page 10 of the Army Returns for the 
present year he will find an account of 
the effective strength of the Establish- 
ment on the Ist of January every year 
from 1862 to 1872, and he will see 
- during those 11 years that the deficiency 
varied from 3,000 to 9,000 men, at 
which it stood in one year—I think the 
year 1871—while in every year, with 
two exceptions since 1872, during which 
period the short-service system has been 
in operation, the number of recruits on 
the lst of January has been in excess 
by an amount varying from 1,000 to 
2,500. Therefore, I think it is rather 
hard on short service that the first year 
any difficulty is found in obtaining the 
necessary number of recruits, the system 
should be immediately attacked, as if to 
it, and it alone, was due the difficulty of 
obtaining the necessary recruits for the 
Army, when it is clear that the difficulty 
existed to a still greater extent under 
the system of long service. I quoted 
from the Report of the Inspector Ge- 
neral of Recruiting what, in his opi- 
nion, were the causes of the deficiency 
in the number of recruits obtained last 
year. The employment of a considerable 
number of Reserve men in the Army 
had, of course, the effect of withdrawing 
them from other employment ; and when 
increased means of employment were 
found, those who would otherwise have 
come forward as recruits were with- 
drawn. Another thing to which the 
deficiency of recruits last year was 
due was the step taken by my right 
hon. Friend last year in raising the 
limit of age from 18 to 19 years. In the 
year 1881 there were enlisted 3,901 re- 
cruits between the ages of 18 and 19; 
whereas, in 1882, only 197 recruits 
were so enlisted. We were exposed to 
an exceptional drain from two causes. 
Last year a very large number of men 
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who had enlisted under the long-service 
system were entitled to take their dis- 
charge ; and, at the same time that this 
exceptional number of long-service men 
were obtaining their discharge, the full 
force of the new system of men passing 
from the Colours into the Reserve was 
beginning to be felt. These two cir- 
cumstances caused a considerable drain. 
The hon. and gallant Member has asked 
me what is the actual state of the Arm 
at the present moment. I will state the 
numbers. On the Ist of May, in the 
British Establishment the Cavalry were 
182 in excess of their strength, the 
Artillery were 1,450 below it, the En- 
gineers 48, the Foot Guards 940, the 
Infantry 6,206, and the Departmental 
Corps somewhat in excess; giving a 
balance of deficiency in the Army in the 
British Establishment of 8,520 rank 
and file. In India the Cavalry were 111 
below the strength of the Establish- 
ment, the Artillery 548 in excess, and 
the Infantry 758 below ; making a total 
net deficiency of 8,841. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
That was at the beginning of the pre- 
sent year. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
That was the actual state of the Army 
on the Ist of May. Of course, the posi- 
tion will be, on subsequent Returns, 
somewhat worse. About 5,000 reliefs 
from India would probably be on their 
passage home on the Ist of May, or 
about to take their discharge, and this 
would make the subsequent Returns 
show an increase of deficiency amounting 
to somewhere about 5,000 men. Of 
course, that deficiency would be repaired 
as recruiting proceeds, and it must be 
remembered also that the deficiency is, 
to a certain extent, an artificial one. It 
is a deficiency of the actual number be- 
low the Establishment. The Establish- 
ment, however, was raised for the pur- 
poses I described in moving the Army 
Estimates, on the Ist of April, by 2,700. 
Therefore, the deficiency has been in- 
creased by that increase of Establish- 
ment. Again, there always has been, 
and there always will be, to a great 
extent, in the future, what may be called 
a normal deficiency below the Estab- 
lishment in the month in which we are 
at present. The Army has generally, 
during the month of May and June, 
been several thousands below its Estab- 
lishment, and this will be more the case 
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in the future as the number of short- 
service men increases. That this must 
be the case will be evident to the 
House upon a few moment’s consi- 
deration. The Army is like a cistern 
filled evenly by a process which goes 
on during all the months of the year. 
The recruiting does not vary very 
greatly, and the supply is gradually 
obtained in every month of the year. 
But the greatest part of the drain 
takes place in two or three months 
only of the year, when the men are ar- 
riving from India. The men from India 
do not come home at the exact mo- 
ment they complete their service, but 
they come home in large drafts, and as 
soon as they arrive at home they are 
discharged. The greater part of the 
annual drain, therefore, of the Army 
takes place in the months in which we 
now find ourselves, and there is, and 
always will be, a deficiency in the present 
month. The increase in the Establish- 
ment voted by Parliament and the usual 
deficiency which always takes place at 
this period of the year will probably 
account for 6,000 or 8,000 men. I am 
very far from saying that that is not a 
serious matter, and one which requires 
the earnest attention both of the Govern- 
ment and of the House; but I venture 
to think that it is wrong to attribute it 
entirely to the organization which has 
recently been adopted. The noble Lord 
the Member for West Essex (Lord Eus- 
tace Cecil) called upon me not to adopt 
any temporary measure which might be 
advisable. Well, Sir, considering the 
peculiar circumstances of last year, we 
may fairly consider the deficiency tem- 
orary. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: The noble 
Lord has rather misunderstood me. I 
hoped he would do more in the shape 
of a permanent addition than of a tem- 
porary addition. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
If the evil is found to be a permanent 
one, I entirely agree with the noble 
Lord that it would require a permanent 
remedy; but it is difficult to know pre- 
cisely what is the extent of the deficiency, 
and I think we should be making a great 
mistake, if we were to rush suddenly into 
new changes or any considerable altera- 
tion of the system, until we are satisfied 
that the difficulties we have to face are 
not temporary, but permanent diffi- 
culties, The effect of the measures we 
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propose to take has already been ex- 
plained to a certain extent. We have 
decided, as I stated in March last, to 
relax the stringency of the rules in re- 
gard to recruiting. We have not re- 
verted absolutely to the limit of age 
of 18, at which recruits may be taken ; 
but we think that confidence may be 
placed in the recruiting officers, and 
we have, therefore, allowed them a dis- 
cretion, and we do not compel them to 
reject men who, in their opinion, would 
make eligible soldiers simply because 
they have not arrived at the age of 19. 
A large discretion has, therefore, been 
given to the recruiting authorities, and, 
with the experience they have gained, I 
think they are capable of exercising it 
to the advantage of the Service. Tho 
chest measurement of the gunners of 
the Artillery has been reduced from 35 
to 34 inches, and the standard of height 
of the Foot Guards has also been reduced. 
The hon. and gallant Member has heard 
that recruiting is now going on favour- 
ably ; but the hon. and gallant Member 
warned me beforehand that he was not 
conciliated by the fact that recruiting 
for some weeks has been going on 
advantageously. Iam informed that in 
the opinion of the recruiting authorities 
the quality of the recruits obtained has 
not in any degree fallen off. If the re- 
cruiting of the first four months of the 
year, and more especially of the last few 
weeks, bemaintained—and wehave been 
recruiting lately an average of 600 men 
per week, and last week we recruited 
740 men—we shall obtain from 29,000 
to 30,000 recruits in the year, which will 
certainly be sufficient and more than 
sufficient to meet the normal require- 
ments of the Service, although, perhaps, 
not sufficient to supply the deficiency 
which I have stated to exist. Now, the 
question is, what steps are to be taken 
in order to supplement the supply of 
recruits, and to fill up the deficiency 
which now exists in the ranks of the 
Army? Of course, the first step to be 
taken is to endeavour in every way to 
check the ordinary waste of the Army 
—the waste by desertion, and the waste 
of all kinds. So far as our experience 
of the present year goes that object has 
been to a certain extent attained. For 
the last few years the annual average of 
desertior. has been 4,843, and the num- 
ber of desertions during the past months 
of the present year has been very little 
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more than 1,000, so that if the rate of 
desertion does not increase in the pre- 
sent year the total desertions this year 
will only be 2,500 against an annual 
average of 4,843. The number of men 
discharged by purchase is also decreas- 
ing. We propose to take measures 
for the purpose of temporarily checking 
the flow of men from the ranks into the 
Reserves. I agree that nothing would 
be more to be deplored than that the for- 
mation of a Reserve should be checked 
or impeded permanently; but I agree 
with what the hon. and gallant Member 
has said on that subject, that if we 
are‘to have a deficiency anywhere, and 
if we cannot get the men, the de- 
ficiency of recruits upon the Establish- 
ment with the Colours is the first thing 
to be considered, and the Reserves, if 
necessary, must bear a temporary loss. 
With that object we propose, as has 
been stated, to give a larger bounty to 
men who are in India for the purpose 
of inducing them to extend their ser- 
vice. The matter is not decided yet, 
but it is under the consideration of the 
War Office and the India Office. The 
noble Lord the Member for West Essex 
oe Eustace Cecil) has referred to the 
act that I said to-day that only 400 men 
accepted the bounty offered last year. 
I believe that is greatly due to the fact 
that the offer was not made last year to 
the men in sufficient time. If the offer 
is made to the men in time to enable 
them to make their arrangements and 
to consider the subject before having 
arranged to return home, I believe a 
moderate bounty would probably secure 
an extension of service on the part of a 
number of these men. If, on the other 
hand, it is only offered after the men 
have made their arrangements for re- 
turning home, a comparatively small 
number only would accept it. It is also 
proposed to offer a aall Sounte to men 
at home who would be eligible for drafts 
to extend their service for five years. For 
the present, all men who would be en- 
titled to take their discharge in six or 
seven years will be allowed to extend 
their service so as to complete 12 years, 
and at the expiration of 12 years they 
will be eligible for re-engagement in 
order to entitle them to a pension. 
Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Is that to 
apply to all men ? 
HE Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It will be held out to all men who wish 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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to extend their service. All men who 
wish to extend it for the period of six 
years will be allowed to extend their 
service | to 12 years. Of course, these 
steps will retard the formation of the 
Reserve ; but as soon as they have 
effected their object of filling up the 
ranks of the Army, it will be perfectly 
possible to recoup the Reserve. It may 
appear that in these proposals there is 
some risk of increasing the Pension 
Vote; but that, in my opinion, is not a 
very serious risk, because at the expira- 
tion of 12 years the men will be entitled 
to £36 as deferred pay. But they would 
not be entitled to that deferred pay until 
they leave the Army in the event of their 
re-enlisting, andthe prospect of receiving 
£36 in ready money will weigh very 
strongly with them when they consider 
whether they should re-enlist or leave 
the Army. Of course, the length of time 
during which these measures will go on 
will depend on the state of recruiting, 
and on the number of men who appear 
inclined to avail themselves of our pro- 
posals. At all events, the change will 
furnish us with an answer to those who 
say that we are discouraging large num- 
bers of soldiers who desire to continue 
their service with the Colours by insist- 
ing that they should leave the Army at 
a particular period. On the other hand, 
what we propose will, I think, have a 
beneficial effect, because we shall now 
ascertain exactly whether there is any 
considerable number of men who are 
disgusted by being forced to leave the 
Army after the lapse of a certain num- 
ber of years. For the Guards, we pro- 
pose to make a certain change in the 
manner of enlistment. We propose to 
enlist men for 12 years, three of which 
will be spent with the Colours, and nine 
with the Reserve. At the same time, we 
shall allow the men at any period of 
service to extend the period of three 
years with the Colours. We hope by 
this means to increase the number of 
recruits, and we shall be enlisting men 
for the shortest period that is at all 
desirable with a view of securing their 
thorough training. On the other hand, 
we propose to allow men who desire to 
extend their period of service to extend 
it either up to the six years or even toa 
longer period. The hon. and gallant 
Member has referred to the subject of 
the general waste of the Army, and he 
has referred also to the Report of Lord 
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Airey’s Committee. I do not think, at 
this time of night, that it is necessary 
for me to go into the general question 
of the waste of the Army. I entirely 
admit that it is a most serious and im- 
portant question, and one which ought 
ever to be present to the minds of those 
who are respensible for the administra- 
tion of the Army. But it seems to me 
almost useless at this particular moment 
to revert to the question of the waste 
of the Army and the recommendations 
of Lord Airey’s Committee. The House 
has had those recommendations before 
it for two years, and proposals have 
been made on the Report of that Com- 
mittee. It was the subject of discussion 
in this House two years ago. If the 
waste in the Army was increasing it 
might be necessary to refer seriously to 
the consideration of the question; but 
itis altogether erroneous to suppose that 
it is increasing. On the contrary, it is 
a diminishing quantity. In the speech 
to which I have been obliged to refer 
more than once I gave figures upon that 
subject, and I do not think I can place 
the matter before the House more 
shortly than I did then. I showed 
then that, in 1878, the waste of men 
recruited in that and the two previous 
years was 270 per 1,000; and that, in 
1881, the waste of men recruited in that 
and two previous years was 208 per 
1,000. The diminution continued in 
1882, the latest year for which we had 
Returns, and if it were continued in 
1884 it would be 146 per 1,000, an im- 
provement in the whole period of 124 
per 1,000, or nearly one-half the waste 
which prevailed in 1878 among the 
younger soldiers. We are, therefore, to 
a very considerable extent, achieving 
the object which Lord Airey’s Committee 
had in view—namely, in checking the 
terrible waste among our younger sol- 
diers which formerly prevailed. That 
waste is now gradually diminishing, and 
we may hope that it may cease alto- 
gether in the course of time. The 
adoption of short service in the Army 
has given us useful information on 
many subjects; and if we could, find 
among soldiers recruited for an obliga- 
tory service with the Colours of three 
years a number of men willing to extend 
their period of service sufficient for the 
needs of India and the Colonies, I 
think we may yet arrive at a solution 
of the difficulty of the whole question. 
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If we can adopt a plan for the whole 
Army, by which men agreeing to enlist 
for three years would consent to extend 
their service, then I think, to a great 
extent, our present difficulties would be 
got over, and in that way, I think, we 
should be able to check the waste of the 
Army. These are the measures which 
we propose to take. Some of them have 
a temporary and others have a perma- 
nent character. Ido not think at pre- 
sent that it is desirable to make greater 
proposals. On the whole, I hope the 
House will be satisfied with the expla- 
nations I have given, and with the re- 
sult of the discussion which has been 
raised on this subject by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite. 

Cotone, STANLEY: I think, Sir, 
the House will agree with me that it is 
almost impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of the statement which has 
just been made by the noble Lord. The 
discussion, commenced by the speech of 
my hon. and gallant Friend behind me, 
delivered, I fear, in rather a thin House, 
has been well worthy of the attention 
of the House. At any rate, it has had 
the effect of bringing forth a most im- 
portant announcement from the noble 
Lord. I think he is to be congratulated 
upon having looked in the face the 
grave state of things that exists, and 
for having frankly and honestly pro- 
posed to the House such remedies as he 
deems necessary. The noble Lord, it 
is true, entered in some detail upon a 
criticism of something which had been 
said in regard to the shortcomings of 
the Army, and he has rightly enough 
pointed out that the deficiency in the 
Army which has taken place within the 
last few years is mainly due to the short- 
service system, which has now been in 
existence for 12 years. I am bound to 
say that the statement the noble Lord 
has made, so far as I am able to judge, 
can hardly be looked upon as anything 
less than going back to a permissive 
system of long service. As I under- 
stand it, his statement amounts to this, 
that, at all events at the present time, 
any soldier who enlists can claim the 
right to re-engage—that is, that he can 
go on for a pension after his 12 years of 
service. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The first operation is not re-engagement, 
but an extension during the period of 
his enlistment, He is enlisted for 12 
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years, and what he is able to do is to 
extend his service with the Colours. 
Cotonet STANLEY: But, as I under- 
stand, with a distinct right to re-engage ? 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
If he goes on for 12 years, and is a 
man of good character and fit for ser- 
vice, he is entitled to re-engage. 
Coronet STANLEY: I will not ex- 
press any opinion upon the question at 
this moment, but I want to get at the 
facts first. The matter is a very import- 
ant one, and it is necessary to take it 
in detail. I understand that he enlists 
for 12 years, and he has a right to ex- 
tend, as the noble Lord puts it, the 
Oolour service to 12 years. After that 
time he may, of his own option, re- 
engage for a further period of nine 
years, going on for a pension? 
Sir ARTHUR HAYTER: With the 
leave of his commanding officer. 
Coroner STANLEY: That is a very 
important qualification, and I think that 
on some future occasion the noble Lord 
will find it well to clear up the expres- 
sion he used to the effect that this exten- 
sion to long service might be temporary 
or otherwise, according to the necessities 
of the Service and according to what the 
Secretary of State may think necessary 
for the service of the time. I want to 
draw attention to that point at once, 
because I think whether we advo- 
cate short or long service makes no 
difference. People will agree almost 
on all sides that one of the great 
difficulties attending recruiting has 
been the uncertainty in which the 
men have found themselves. It is a 
great thing to be able to draw men into 
the Service—to be able to say that at the 
present time a man may engage for 21 
years’ service and a pension. But ifthe 
Secretary of State, whoever he may be a 
few years hence, is able to say to those 
men—‘‘I do not want you now in the 
ranks, and you must leave the Service 
altogether,” there will still be that un- 
certainty which really spoils recruiting. 
I quite agree with the noble Lord in the 
step he has taken. I do not think he 
expressed it in words, but his arguments 
led up to it, that the state of things to 
which we have come is one very little 
removed from the Service which existed 
formerly. We are to have the service 
extended by seven, eight, and, in some 
instances, nine years with the Colours. 
It is comparatively a small step, but I 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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am far from saying that it is not a wise 
or an unnecessary one. On the other 
hand, it must be borne in mind that 
exactly to this extent you are doing 
away with the chances of the Reserve, 
which was one of the main institutions of 


Lord Cardwell’s scheme. It is quite true 


that the Secretary of State looks upon 
this as one of the advantages which may 
countervail to a certain extent the ad- 
vantage of pension. On the other hand, 
the man who does not go on for a pen- 
sion to 21 years would receive deferred 
pay, at the end to the extent of his 
Colour service, whatever that may be. 
That to acertain extent will apply; but 
as I understand, on the other hand, there 
is no corresponding extension of service 
for 21 years in the Reserve. At the 
present time, the total service with the 
Colours and with the Reserve is 12 years. 
I do not know whether the noble Lord 
intends to extend the period of Reserve 
service also, with a view of meeting the 
deficiency which would otherwise take 
place. There is no doubt whatever that 
difficulties may be experienced in regard 
to this matter, and that it isa very grave 
state of affairs. According to the state- 
ment of the noble Lord himself, there 
were 8,700 men below the strength on 
the Ist of last month, and 5,000 are 
now on their way home, or shortly will 
be from India, and a large proportion 
may not be disposed tore-engage. Even 
deducting the 2,700 men by which the 
noble Lord increased the Estimates when 
he proposed them this year, even omit- 
ting those men, it is perfectly clear that 
the Army is practically at least 10,000 
men below its strength. It must be 
borne in mind that the Reserve system 
was established not only to meet the 
necessity of filling up the battalions to 
take their place in the field, but was 
also instituted to remedy the deficiency 
of battalions when in the field. There- 
fore, I hope the noble Lord will carefully 
consider whether, now that he has in- 
creased the amount of inducements to 
remain with the Colours and to take on 
for longer service, he will not also corre- 
spondingly take into consideration some 
system of extension at least to the 
amount by which he has reduced the 
Reserve at the present time. There is 
no doubt that, for some time past, people 
have been asking whether the price we 
have been paying in money and in men 
for the Reserve was fully compensated 
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for by the advantages of the present sys- 
tem? Of course, the noble Lord’s Pre- 
decessor was placed under great difficul- 
tics in trying in this country a similar 
system of short service by voluntary en- 
listment which in other countries is 
carried on under compulsion. In this 
matter in this country we must put our 
pride in our pockets, and we must con- 
front the fact that, with the voluntary 
service, we must get the men upon their 
terms and not upon ours. Therefore, 
whatever advantages there may be in 
the system which has been proposed, I 
still think that the importance of the 
Reserve is one the magnitude of which 
it is almost impossible to exaggerate. 
Nevertheless, I think the noble Lord 
takes the right view of the situation, 
when he says that when it becomes a 
question between the Establishment 
with the Colours and that with the 
Reserves the Establishment with the 
Colours is most undoubtedly the first 
thing to be considered. Now, this is a 
great change, and I hope we shall not 
be thought unfair if we press for a good 
deal of further information. In the first 
place, the whole estimate as to the 
growth of the Reserve is interfered with ; 
and I should very much like to know if 
the noble Lord has had any calculations 
worked out as to what the growth of the 
Reserve is likely to be under his system 
—whether he has had worked out any 
Papers, corresponding to those laid upon 
the Table of the House when the 
deferred pay system was introduced, 
showing what, after a term of years, 
would be the effect of the growth 
both of deferred pay, and what un- 
doubtedly will now be the growth of 
the Pensions Vote accompanying it? 
It was felt that the amount would in- 
crease more after a certain time; but it 
was also said as an inducement to the 
House that, after a particular period, 
the decrease in the Pensions Vote would 
more than counterbalance the increase 
in the Deferred Pay Vote. Now, all 
these calculations are, of course, entirely 
set aside by the change which the noble 
Lord has intimated to the House, and I 
hope, therefore, that on the earliest pos- 
sible occasion he will allow us to obtain 
from him such further information as I 
think the House has every right to 
expect. At this hour, and after the 
important announcement which has been 
made, I do not wish to go into some 
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matters which have been treated by 
several other hon. Members in the 
course of the debate. I entirely agree 
with what was said by my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Cork 
County (Colonel Colthurst)— namely, 
that you want in these matters freedom 
of trade. You want to get men who 
will come into the Army on the best 
terms you can afford to offer, and when 
you get good men you want to keep 
them, if they so prefer it, with the 
Colours, or in the Reserve, if they find 
that condition suits them best. In a 
voluntary system like ours, as I have 
said before, pride must be a secondary 
consideration; you have to consider how 
you can carry out your system of volun- 
tary enlistment. It must be admitted 
that a great change is taking place day 
by day in respect of the Reserve; and, 
after the experience of the last few years’ 
deficiency of recruits, I think the feeling 
of the House and the country will be 
that this grave evil must be promptly 
and efficiently grappled with, ial I 
am far from saying that the noble 
Lord, in the changes he has made, will 
not have the support even of those who 
are unfavourable to the scheme. 

CotoneL KINGSCOTE said, he would 
not go at that moment into the question 
as to the great lack of recruits, although 
there was much which invited him to do 
so. There could be no doubt as to the 
deficiency that now existed ; it was even 
greater than people supposed, and the 
difficulties in the way of getting recruits, 
so to speak, made his hair stand on end. 
He hoped the noble Lord would remem- 
ber that there was no more certain way 
of getting recruits than by letting them 
know exactly what they might expect. 
We might enlist a certain number of 
men for a few years who had got into 
some scrape, or who joined the Army 
because they wanted to have a lark; 
but the men who wished to make the 
Army their profession were those to 
whom longer service was necessary. It 
was such men as these that they ought 
to try to keep in the ranks either as 
privates or non-commissioned officers. 
Therefore, he rejoiced that the noble 
Lord had taken the step he had an- 
nounced, and, if it proved to be success- 
ful, he hoped it would be extended. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
congratulated the noble Lord on the 
decision he had announced that evening. 
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He had frequently expressed his belief 
that they would never succeed in obtain- 
ing a suitable Army for India until they 
had an Army composed of long-service 
and short-service men. That would be 
the effect of the plan of the noble Lord. 
But he rose also for the purpose of saying 
that the change woul not necessarily 
- have the effect that had been attributed 
to it, of diminishing the Reserve. If 
men were allowed to enlist for a short 
period, with the certainty that they would 
not be sent to India, he believed that a 
large number of recruits would be at- 
tracted tothe ranks. The system would 
be beneficial, not only in maintaining the 
Army abroad, but in maintaining at 
home the number of men necessary to 
defend the country. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, he 
was somewhat disappointed with the 
speech of the noble Lord, because he 
endeavoured to create an impression that 
everything was right in the Army, and 
that no reasons existed for alarm or 
anxiety. The noble Lord had failed to 
disprove what had been so amply shown 
by the figures of his hon. and gallant 
Friend, which constituted a tremendous 
indictment against the present system. 
His hon. and gallant Friend urged that 
in the last decade crime in the Army had 
gone on increasing ; the noble Lord met 
this by saying that it was not increasing 
this year. His hon. and gallant Friend 
had proved that the number of cases of 
desertion was never greater than it was 
at that moment. As to recruits, it was 
allowed by the noble Lord himself that 
we were 8,000 short of the proper num- 
ber; and that fact alone was quite enough 
to make hon. Members who did not 
belong to the Army, and the people at 
large, feel that there was something 
wrong. sprit de corps, if it had not 
disappeared from the Army, was se- 
riously weakened ; while as to the ter- 
ritorial system, it had broken down alto- 
gether. He asked any hon. Gentleman 
who lived in the neighbourhood of any 
of the local military centres to visit the 
barracks, and he would find there 30 or 
40 men only in place of 400. It was 
a fact that 25,000 men out of an Army 
of 95,000 were unfit for service; one- 
third of the Army that went to Egypt 
was taken from the Reserve, because 
that proportion of the Regular troops 
were unable to go. But the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Judge Advo- 


Sir George Campbell 
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cate General thought he could get over 
all these difficulties by issuing Circulars. 
That was his method of curing drunken- 
ness in the Army, of which the hon. 
Member for Scarborough (Mr. Caine) 
complained so justly. The real difficulty 
was that they had fallen into the habit 
of getting non-effective soldiers too young 
or too weak for service, and veiling the 
real state of the Army from the public. 
He observed that some of the expres- 
sions used by the noble Lord, and by his 
Predecessor in Office, the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on this subject 
were identical. The words of the late 
Secretary of State for War were — 
‘‘Every week we are getting more men 
and better men, and we are able to allow 
a number of men of less than six years’ 
service to go to the Reserve.” That 
was pretty nearly what the noble Lord 
had said; but it was merely throwing 
dust in the eyes of the public. Lord 
Wolseley, in one of his despatches, had 
stated that ‘“‘ Her Majesty’s recruits acted 
with as much valour and courageas Her 
Majesty’s oldest soldiers.” Such a state- 
ment from such an authority was abso- 
lutely misleading. The complaint was 
net that boys could not fight courage- 
ously, but that they could not endure the 
hardships of acampaign. He said that 
the system pursued by the Government in 
that House and throughout the country 
was to blind the public to the real state 
of things in the Army. The noble Lord 
had acknowledged in his speech that for 
years to come we should want 36,000 
recruits annually, and that at the present 
moment we were only getting them at 
the rate of 26,000 a-year. And how 
were we getting them? By lowering the 
standard of physique. As the result of 
that system, the waste of the Army was 
at the rate of 6,000 men a-year. Was 
not that a statement which should cause 
grave anxiety to the country ? Desertion 
alone had cost in the last few years 


£3,000,000 sterling to the country. | 


These were facts which ought to be 
plainly stated to the House by the 
Minister responsible for the Army, who 
should not endeavour in any way to 
cloak or conceal from the country the 
actual state of affairs. The House 
and the country had a right to know 
precisely how they stood with regard 
to the Army in all its weakness and 
in all its strength. The truth in this 
case could do no harm; the real danger 
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lay in misleading the House by conceal- 
ment of the truth. Supposing that 
during the War in Egypt the Italians, 
or or some other European Power, had 
thrown themselves into the battl& against 
us, where would that Army have been 
which was strong enough to fight those 
who ran away, but melted away before 
the ravages of disease and climate? He 
said it was nothing less than gambling 
with the National Assurance not to state 
in that House, in its full extent, the 
failure of the present system of recruit- 
ing, and its injurious effect upon the 
Army, for we might be perfectly certain 
that there was not a Foreign Office in 
the whole of Europe that did not well 
know its actual state. 

Eart PERCY said, the House must 
be aware that the statement they had 
heard from the noble Lord that evening 
was one of a most important character. 
Amongst other things they were, to a 
great extent, to go back to the long- 
service system, the abandonment of 
which had cost the country so large a 
sum of money. That change would not 
only reverse what had been done, but it 
would assuredly bring heavy charges 
upon the country in the future by way 
of pensions to the men. He should be 
glad to know if any calculation had been 
made as to what those future charges 
would be? Another point to beconsidered 
was the effect which this change would 
have upon the Reserve. But on that 
subject they had heard nothing. He 
rose principally for the purpose of ask- 
ing the noble Lord what opportunity 
the House would have of discussing 
these great changes? He hoped that 
that opportunity would be afforded at no 
distant date. It was impossible that the 
changescould be discussed at that Sitting; 
and, moreover, they were of such a cha- 
racter as to require much consideration 
before they were debated. He hoped 
to hear that the Army Estimates would 
be brought forward early, or else that 
some other oppertunity would be afforded 
by the Government. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked. the 
noble Lord if he could lay upon the 
Table an Estimate of the cost of the 
changes he intended to make, because 
he understood that the Government not 
only intended to return to the old system, 
but that they proposed to institute a 
more expensive form of long service? 
He believed that under the old system 
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the soldier had only the right to a pen- 
sion, but he would hereafter have a right 
to deferred pay also. Therefore, it was 
evident that the Non-Effective Vote 
would be gradually increased, and that 
the House, before discussing the matter, 
should be in possession of the probable 
cost of the alteration. 

Srr ARTHUR HAYTER said, it 
would be necessary to take the Army 
Estimates during the present month of 
June, since additional money would be 
required for Military services during the 
last week. He had already explained to 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for North Lancashire, who 
understood the proposal, what was the 
case with regard to deferred pay ; but 
he would again state publicly that the 
soldier would earn deferred pay to the 
amount of £3 a-year during his first 
period of service. At the end of 12 
years, he would, therefore, be entitled 
to £36 on that account. If the soldier 
re-engaged, he would be entitled to a 
pension, but would not earn £3 of de- 
ferred pay during his second period of 
service. His deferred pay would not be 
paid—the £36 previously mentioned— 
until the close of the second period, 
whenever the soldier was finally dis- 
charged. 


Motion, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Cotonet STANLEY asked the Prime 
Minister if he would be good enough to 
state, as he had promised to do, what 
Business would be proceeded with on 
Tuesday, in the event of the two An- 
nuity Bills not continuing after a certain 
time ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that the 
Corrupt Practices Bill would come first, 
and the Scotch Tenants’ Compensation 
Bill second, after which it was proposed 
to take the Police Bill. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [31st May] reported. 
Resolutions 1 to 6 agreed to. 


Resolution 7. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he had to 
apologise that he was not in the House 
when this Vote was taken yesterday. He 
‘wished to make an appeal to the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Oourtney) which he had 
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previously made to the noble Lord his 
lamented Predecessor (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish); and he was glad to be 
able to make this appeal in the pre- 
sence of the Speaker and of the Prime 
Minister, who, he was sure, were better 
informed upon this question than any 
other hon. or right hon. Gentleman could 
be. He (Mr. R. N. Fowler) wished to 
appeal to the Government to consider 
whether they could not, in another year, 
increase this Vote. He was perfectly 
aware of the fact that it was held to be 
an unpopular thing to attempt to in- 
crease a Vote; but he thought, consider- 
ing the very important services that the 
officers of the House of Commons ren- 
dered the country at large, a suggestion 
for increase was a matter which the Go- 
vernment might very properly consider. 
He knew it had sometimes been argued, 
on the other hand, in Committee of Sup- 
ply, that the proper course, in order to 
pat the salaries paid to the officers of the 

ouse of Commons and the House of 
Lords on an equal footing, that the 
salaries of the former should be reduced 
rather than that of the latter should be 
increased. He believed, however, that 
that course would be impraticable, for 
the reason that the House of Lords had 
given up certain funds they had at their 
disposal on condition that their officers 
should be adequately remunerated. That 
was an honourable understanding with 
the other House of Parliament; but, on 
the other hand, it was perfectly true that 
the officers of the House of Lords were 
much better remunerated than those of 
the House of Commons. He thought, 
under the circumstances, the course for 
Parliament to take was not to decrease 
the salaries of the officers of the House 
of Lords, but to raise the remuneration 
of the officers of the House of Commons 
to the same level. That had already 
been done in the case of one very distin- 
guished Officer of the House of Com- 
mons—namely, the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. He was aware that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Roches- 
ter (Sir Arthur Otway), who now oc- 
cupied the position of Chairman of 
Ways and Means, had accepted the 
perien at a very great personal sacri- 

ce; still it was necessary for him to 
allude to the circumstance he had men- 
tioned, because the fact that such a course 
had been taken in the case of a distin- 
guished Officer of the House was a rea- 


Mr. R.N. Fowler 
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son for its being pursued in the case of 
the other officers. This was hardly a 
Cabinet question; but, as he believed 
the decision of the point he was raising 
rested with the great Officers of State 
and with Mr. Speaker, he appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister himself. He put it to him as 
strongly as he could, not only as his own 
opinion, but that of hon. Members gene- 
rally, that the officers of the House of 
Commons were inadequately remune- 
rated, and that the subject was one well 
deserving the attention of those who 
could exercise control in the matter. He 
put the matter before the Government as 
he had done on former occasions, and he 
was rather glad that he had not been 
able to draw attention to it yesterday, 
because he was now able to bring this 
matter before right hon. Gentlemen more 
fitted to deal with it than he would have 
been if he had mentioned it in Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Resolutions 8 to 12 agreed to. 

Resolution 13. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was sorry 
not to see the President of the Board of 
Trade in his place just now, and he 
would therefore appeal to the Govern- 
ment to consent to the postponement of 
this Vote until Monday. There were 
two or three questions he wished to ask 
as to the legal charges connected with 
the Board of Trade. He saw an increase 
from £18,300 to £22,550, «nd, no doubt, 
hon. Members would sympathize with 
him in his desire to call attention to it. 
If the Government would be good enough 
to postpone the Vote until Monday, the 
House might be able to have some ex- 
planation on this subject. 

Resolution postponed until Thursday. 

Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


CONSTABULARY AND POLICE (IRE- 
LAND) (PAY AND PENSIONS) BILL. 
(Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert 

Gladstone.) 

(BILL 171.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That the Bill be now read the third 

time.” —( Mr. Trevelyan.) 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he 
had put down a Notice of Amendment 
on this stage; but, as it was one pro- 
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posing an increased grant of money, as 
a private Member he had been informed 
that the course was irregular, and he 
apologized for it. He would state, how- 
ever, that his Amendment, if it could 
have been put, would only have involved 
a very small extra outlay. It related to 
a very deserving class of men; and he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to consider the subject, 
and see whether he could not himself 
bring forward the proposal. The case 
his Amendment had been prepared to 
meet was one which had very seldom 
occurred ; but it had occurred, and 
might take place again. A young con- 
stable might catch a cold whilst on duty, 
and die of a malady resulting from it, 
or he might die from the effects of in- 
juries received whilst in the execution of 
his duty. Such a young man might, 
out of his pay, have been in the habit of 
sending home a certain proportion for 
the support of his aged parents. He 
(Colonel King-Harman) had known 
cases where a young constable, who had 
met with his death in this way, had left 
behind him relatives who had not only 
had to suffer the great grief of his loss, 
but had also, in consequence thereof, 
suddenly found themselves without a 
penny in the world. Ample provision 
was made in the Bill for the pension of 
widows and children of constables dying 
in this way; and he now pleaded for 
power to be given to the Lord Lieutenant 
to grant similar pensions in aid of dis- 
tressed parents, whose only stay was in 
the person of a young constable who 
might have been taken away by some 
blow, accidentally administered, or sud- 
den calamity to a constable whilst in the 
execution of his duty. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he found it 
very difficult to resist the appeal of the 
hon. and gallant Member; but he was 
very much afraid that he had no choice 
This Bill was a very 
peculiar one, and it wasa very important 
measure in this respect—that it was al- 
most drawn upon the lines of certain 
other important Acts which governed 
the condition of various large forces, and 
that it likewise followed the lines which 
were adopted in another measure which 
was at present in an inchoate state; and 
any proposal which was adopted in this 
Bill ought, they might say, to have been 
adopted in the Bills which had given a 
Police Force to England, and would have 
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to be adopted in those Bills which would 
follow in the future. Likewise, the prin- 


‘ciple which the hon. and gallant Mem- 


ber proposed to insert in this Bill would 
have to be adopted in other services in 
the Irish Police if it were adopted here. 
He hardly felt justified, in a Bill dealing 
with the Irish Constabulary, to establish 
this important principle. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: I do not 
ask this as a right for the relatives of the 
Constabulary ; I only ask that the Lord 
Lieutenant may have power to make 
grants of this kind if he thinks it desir- 
able. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he felt the 
full strength of the hon. and gallant 
Member’s contention, and also the force 
of the safeguards by which he proposed 
to protect it; but so small was the pro- 
bability of an inroad being made into 
the public Exchequer by the very modest 
proposal put beforethem that he thought, - 
when a case of this kind occurred, as it 
very rarely had occurred, and very rarely 
would occur again, it might be met by 
other means. He remembered very well 
that other means were found in the case 
of gailors who had been lost at sea; and 
in the very rare case to which the hon. 
and gallant Member referred he thought 
that a similar course would be adopted. 
If the hon. and gallant Member would 
refer the special cases which, in his 
knowledge, had occurred to him (Mr. 
Trevelyan), he would endeavour to see 
whether something could not be done in 
regard to them. If, unfortunately, it 
should ever happen that any large num- 
ber of the Royal Irish Constabulary, or 
the Dublin Police, should be injured or 
killed whilst in the discharge of their 
duty, then he concluded that special 
means would be taken to provide for 
those they left behind, who had been 
dependent upon their wages — such 
means as were taken by the Admiralty 
after the loss of the Hurydice and the 
Atalanta. He was extremely sorry that 
he did not feel himself able to accede 
to the wish of the hon. and gallant 
Member. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he was glad the 
right hon. Gentleman could not see his 
way to accede to the desire of the hon. 
and gallant Member, for if he had done 
so the Irish Members would have had 
to press upon the Government for some 
provision for the widows and children 
of persons who, from time to time, had 
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been shot by the police, who were a very 
much more numerous class than the aged 
arents that had been dependent upon 
embers of the Constabulary Force 
killed or injured whilst in the discharge 
of their duty. 

Sr HERVEY BRUCE asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary could see his way to the adoption 
of the Amendment he had put upon the 
Paper, which dealt with the case of much 
graver hardship? He did not ask fora 
decided promise ; but only for an under- 
taking that the right hon. Gentleman 
would consider the matter. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that upon 
this subject he had spoken at some 
length yesterday ; and though there was 
by no means unanimity in the House, 
he must say that he had never spoken 
with more complete conviction as to the 
course it behoved him to take than he did 
- on that océasion. He, like other Mem- 
bers of the House, had had to submit to 
the ruling of the Chairman of Commit- 
tees ; and, while that ruling was unques- 
tioned in its justice, he, like other Mem- 
bers of the House, regarded it, although 
he would very much have liked the mat- 
ter to go to a division, and to have been 
‘decided by a division. But it was quite 
one thing to wish that a matter should 
go to a division, and another to urge 
that a clause should be moved for the 
purpose of sending it to a division, when 
one’s self was anxious that it should go 
to a division for the purpose of having 
it defeated. He so much objected to the 
principle of the clause which the hon. 
Member asked him to-move, that though 
he imagined there might be some griev- 
ance under the present system, and 
though he had a good deal of sympathy 
with the men who believed they had a 

ievance, he felt that he should not be 
justified in moving the clause—in fact, 
that it would be highly irregular for 
him to do so. . 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


BALLOT ACT CONTINUANCE AND 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

(Sir Charles Dilke, Secretary Sir William Har- 
court, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Attorney 
General.) 

[BILL 5.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Hr. O' Brien 
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“Mr. ONSLOW said, that -before Mr. 
Speaker put the Question he would ap- 
peal to the right hon. Member who had 
charge of the Bill to know what course 
the Government intended to take with 
regard toit? If he was not mistaken, on 
Monday night it was proposed to take 
the Corrupt Practices Bill; and he ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther it was not rather inconvenient tohon, 
Members to put down the Ballot Bill, 
as it had been put down, night after 
night, bringing people down to the 
House to discuss it, when there was not 
the remotest chance of its coming on? 
Under the circumstances, he would ap- 


peal to the right hon. Member who had 


charge of the Bill as to whether he could 
not defer the Committee stage until they 
had got through the Corrupt Practices 
Bill, or, at any rate, until they had dis- 
posed of the second stage of that mea- 
sure ? There was a great deal of analogy 
between these two Bills ; and it appeared 
to him that it would be a great conve- 
nience to the House if the Government, 
instead of putting the Bill down for 
Monday, would say when they really in- 
tended to bring it on. Did they intend 
to bring it on as a Government measure 
immediately after the passing of the 
Corrupt Practices Bill, or did they in- 
tend that some other measure should 
intervene between .the Committee stage 
of the Corrupt Practices Bill and the 
Ballot Bill? As the right hon. Gentleman 
to whom he put thequestion might know, 
he had takena greatdeal of interest in the 
Ballot Bill; and he had been down in his 
place a great many nights expecting it 
to come on, in common with numbers of 


other hon. Members who sat on the Op- 


position side of the House. As he had 
said, it would be a convenience if the 
Bill were deferred until the Second 
Reading or Committee stage of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill had been disposed of; 
and if some Member of the Government 
would give them a distinct pledge that 
that course would be adopted they would 
be glad. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
proposal before the House was not, as 
the hon. Member supposed for Monday, 
but for Tuesday, at a Morning Sitting. 
He could only say he hoped this Bill 
would come on speedily; and he should 
be extremely loth to postpone the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill until the Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill was through, as that 
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might occupy a considerable time. He 
feared he could not give the promise 
for which the hon. Member asked ; but 


he would promise to make every effort 
to bring the Bill before the House at 


_ the earliest possible time; and he was 


not without hope that that might be on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked if it would be 
the first Order of the Day on Tuesday? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
feared it would be the second Order; 
but he hoped it might be reached. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he thought 
it was a proper course to put this off 
to Tuesday, and he hoped it would be 
brought on; but he feared that was not 
very likely. He wished to urge that, 
whenever the Bill was brought on, it 
would be at a time when there could be 
some discussion upon it. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next, 
at Two of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


— ooo — 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (HILDER- 
SHAM) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszerrt, Bill to confirm 
the Provisional Order for the Inclosure of the 
Common Fields and Pastures situate in the 
Parish of Hildersham, in the County of Cam- 
bridge, in pursuance of a report of the Land 
Commissioners for England, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hisnerr and Secretary Sir 
Wittiam Harcourt. 

Bill presented,and read the first time, [Bill 209.] 


LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(no. 2) (prpcoT, &0.) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hiszert, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order, under ‘‘ The Land Drain- 
age Act, 1861,” relating to Didcot Improve- 
ments situate in the several Parishes of Didcot, 
East Hagbourne, and Long Wittenham, and in 
the Chapelry of Appleford, in the Parish of 
Sutton Courtney, in the County of Berks, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hrsserr and 
Secretary-Sir Wint1am Harcourt. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 210.] 


House adjourned at One o'clock 
till Monday next. 


{June 4, 1883} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 4th June, 1883. 





MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord Lurgan, after the death of his father. 
Pustic Bitis—First Reading—Constabulary 
78) Police (Ireland) (Pay and Pensions) 

5 


Third ‘Reading—Drainage (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders * (60), and passed. 


ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, I have a Notice to 
call attention to the state of the Auxiliary 
Forces. No Motion is appended td it, 
as I did not wish to bring one forward, 
unless secure of a majority to carry it. 
But I shall hope to indicate a course 
which might be usefully adopted, and 
submit it to the judgment of your Lord- 
ships. My Lords, to explain the Notice, 
and give myself a locus standi with re- 
gard to it, it may be necessary, for a 
moment, to refer to a debate in this 
House, about four years ago, on the 
28th of April, 1879. The proposal was 
for an inquiry as to whether the Militia 
ought not to be available for service in 
all garrisons, either of the United King- 
dom or the Empire. It was much sup- 
ported in the House, although it was 
not ultimately brought to a division, in 
consequence of some remarks from the 
illustrious Duke who often sits on the 
Cross Benches. I am no friend to an- 
nual Motions; but still inclined to think 
that, if the whole subject of the Auxi- 
liary Forces passed away, that debate 
would be more sterile than it ought to 
be. At the same time, the blemish I 
propose to touch is not the same as that 
which occupied attention at the period 
referred to. My Lords, it is not only 
because four years have passed that the 
subject needs consideration, but because 
late events prepare us to consider it. It 
is only after military efforts, or after 
military incidents, that we can hope to 
gain attention for a topic of this nature. 
In 1879 the close of the war between 
Russia and the Porte had disposed the 
House to examine our armaments. In 
the present year the campaign in Egypt 
has renewed a tendency to do so. To 
pass by the Session would be fatal to 
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those who have improvements to sug- 
gest, or criticisms to bring forward. 
The deficiency I wish to mention is 
common to both the most conspicuous of 
the Auxiliary Forces. It doesnot apply, 
however, to the Yeomanry so much, for 
reasons I need not go into at present. I 
am not without anxiety as to the effect 
of anything which falls from me on the 
officers of the Auxiliary Forces. It is 
far from my intention to disparage 
them. The Volunteer Force gained the 
object for which it was suddenly created 
in 1859—namely, that of adding to 
security under the French Empire. The 
Militia have had many witnesses to 
back them. Gibbon, the historian, 
himself a captain of the Hampshire 
Grenadiers, has spoken of the dis- 
cipline they had attained, when, in the 
middle of the last century, they had 
been some time embodied. Mr. Clode, 
whose industry and talent deserve ac- 
knowledgment from all who go into 
these questions, has made a curious re- 
mark, which may be a well-founded one 
—that had there been Militia in Scotland 
in 1745 the Pretender would not have 
established the position from which he 
marched triumphantly as far as Derby 
towards the capital. No one doubts 
that, in the long war from 1793 to 1815, 
the Militia were of service. They may 
well be proud of the united auspices 
under which, in 1852, they were re-or- 
ganized. The measure was brought 
about by the Duke of Wellington, who 
urged Governments to have recourse to 
it; by Lord John Russell, who deter- 
mined to adopt it; by Lord Palmerston, 
who interfered to fix the shape it should 
assume; by the late Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli, who, coming into power, ulti- 
mately carried it. The drawback of the 
two Forces is not one for which the 
officers can be held responsible. It is, 
that they command inadequately trained 
and but approximative soldiers. None of 


the men receive instruction for a twelve- | 
| wise distributed. It is calculated that 


month. My Lords, all military writers 
have concurred that it is impossible to 
gain efficiency under that period. To 
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isapparent. It is exhibited more clearly 
in the system of one year volunteers, by 
which, in France and Germany, young 
men, who support their own expenses, 
are permitted to escape the triennial 
period imposed by general conscription. 
It is assumed that one year is the 
shortest time in which they can become 
adapted to campaigning. Supposing it 
could be reduced a little, and you take 
300 days as a minimum for the prelimi- 
nary training. The recruit in the 
Militia has no more than 63, and in the 
Volunteers no more than 32.at present. 
Now, in this sphere, the great discovery 
of modern times appears to be that, if a 
soldier is once formed by the true quan- 
tity, the just measure of preparatory 
exercise, a slight amount of annual dis- 
cipline preserves his faculty from rust- 
ing; but that, if the basis of original 
consecutive instruction is deficient, no 
subsequent amount of intermittent drill 
can possibly replace it. If the Militia- 
man and Volunteer went through much 
more in a few years than ought at first 
to have been given, it would be useless 
for efficiency, because it had not been 
concentrated. I quite admit that, upon 
joining the Auxiliary Forces, I was 
under the impression that a short period 
of drill; with two or three months at 
an encampment, might qualify men in 
essentials. Reflection and experience 
have led me to an opposite conclusion, 
which the military world had long ago 
arrived at. My Lords, the result is, about 
300,000 men locked up in the United 
Kingdom, who. would require, as it is 
generally estimated, an additional six 
months to ripen them for service. It is 
excessively improbable that a margin of 
the kind would be attainable. The 
rapidity of modern wars has now become 
proverbial. But, unless Auxiliary Forces 
are qualified to meet an enemy when 
required to do so, they are not free from 
disadvantages. In the first place, they 
involve expense which might be other- 


Ausiliary Forces. 


40 regiments might be added to the 
Line by a transfer of the Vote for the 


cite a string of references might appear Auxiliary Forces. Next, they absorb 
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the productive labour of the country. 
That evil is, of course, enhanced, when 
merchants, stockbrokers, and traders, be- 
come commanders of battalions, and thus 
are led to interrupt the business on which 
their own prosperity depends, together 
with the wealth of the community. My 
Lords, as these Auxiliary Forces cannot 
serve abroad, or even in Colonial garri- 
sons, their function is either to resist in- 
vasion, or avert it. They are not quali- 
fied to resist invasion, from the defec- 
tive preparation which they go through. 
They are not suited to avert invasion, 
from the extent to which their ineffi- 
ciency is published. No Foreign Go- 
vernment is overawed or influenced by 
the mere number of our Auxiliary 
Forces. The reason is, that military 
attachés have now become an institution 
of diplomacy. It is true they are not 
always listened to, as the memorable 
case of Baron Stoffel may remind us. 
But Baron Stoffel was not listened to as 
an expositor of strength, and might 
have found more willing ears had he 
been led to chronicle deficiencies. The 
military atéachés in our capital are suf- 
ficiently enlightened to point out that, 
for six months after war begins, the 
Auxiliary Forces of Great Britain will 
be useless. The remedy — although it 
may not be attainable immediately— 
consists in giving every Militiaman and 
every Volunteer 300 drills before you 
count him as effective. Of course, ob- 
jections have to be considered; and, as 
regards the Volunteers, improvement 
must be reached by cautious, gradual, 
and even tentative proceedings. The 
difficulty of training the Militiaman 
during a twelvemonth would be reduced 
by the number of brigade depéts scat- 
tered now over the country. Expense, 
no doubt, would be augmented, as it 
must be, by any change which tends to 
national security. But it is better to 
pay more for a defence, than much for 
an illusion. Expense, however, would 
not be increased without a counter- 
vailing diminution. If Militiamen were 
at once transformed into real soldiers, 
you might, upon the principle J have 
already stated to the House, reduce, 
perhaps, by one-half, the annual exer- 
cise which, on the present footing, does 
not render them efficient. As regards 
the Volunteers, it would be necessary to 
enlarge the capitation grant. But there 
is reason to suppose you will have to do 
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that, in any case, whether or not a new 
condition is exacted. Officers of Volun- 
teers are now weighed down by the ex- 
penses they incur. To preserve the 
Force, it may be indispensable to free 
them from the embarrassments their 
sense of duty leads them to submit to. 
On this subject, and the interior of re- 
giments in the Force, I venture to direct 
the House to the article by Captain 
Leese, of the Central London Rangers, 
in The United Service Magazine of this 
very month, and, therefore, easy to 
refer to. The Blue Book of the War 
Office has also witnesses upon it. The 
upshot is, you can extend the drill, 
whenever you extend the capitation 
grant. But, as to extravagance, no 
system is more costly than that of spend- 
ing £1,000,000 on 300,000.men who 
would be useless to the country. There 
is a further answer to the objection of 
extravagance. We have been extra- 
vagant already. The sums expended in 
redeeming Purchase and providing for 
retirement are far greater than those 
which will be needed to transfer an in- 
efficient Army of Auxiliaries into an 
efficient one. Those sums have not 
been accurately given. Some reckon 
them at £2,000,000; others at nearer 
£20,000,000. But can there be a ques- 
tion as to the comparative importance of 
the objects. Can it be doubted that to 
give fighting power to the Militia and 
the Volunteers is more essential than it 
was to establish officers who had not 
paid for their commissions, even ad- 
mitting—if you like it—that such offi- 
cers are better, braver, and more in- 
structed than the former ones? As well 
might you contend that tulips and 
champagne are more essential than sea- 
coal and bread to a well-regulated 
household, as that a body of non-Pur- 
chase officers are more required by the 
State than the discipline of Auxiliaries 
who are to guard it in emergency. The 
next objection which requires to be en- 
countered, but in passing only, is that 
some improving process is going on 
already, by which the change required 
is certain to produce itself; that it is 
useless to precipitate a foredoomed re- 
sult, or to disturb a safe and steady evo- 
lution. It is true that, since the War of 
1870, many changes have arisen. But, 
as regards preliminary drill, nothing 
has been done in the Volunteers ; while, 
for the recruit of the Militia, one month 
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has been added. According to this 
ratio, one month in a decade, the true 
standard will be reached in 80 years, or 
towards the middle of the 20th century. 
Have men who reason in this manner 
the slighest power to guarantee the 
country against peril in the interim ? 
Will they be living all that time to watch 
our security ? Oan they pretend to hold 
that, until the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury, you will never want a ready- 
trained Militia; that every war will give 
six months of leisure to improve it ; that 
during that six months the Regulars are 
certain to suffice for all important ope- 
rations? My Lords, if we reflect with 
coolness for a moment, we shall see that 
the series of extraordinary measures 
which have followed the excitement of 
1870 involve new grounds for such re- 
form as I have pointed to. The Militia 
Reserve has been adopted as an im- 
portant element of strength in the sum 
total of our armaments, for foreign, as 
well as for domestic service. The state- 
ment of the Government, on Friday 
last, in ‘‘ another place,’ has made it 
more important. If long service is par- 
tially restored, the Army Reserve is par- 
tially diminished. The Militia Reserve 
is, therefore, less than ever immaterial. 
But it consists of men who have not re- 
ceived one-quarter of the training which 
is necessary. According to the Army 
Re-organization Committee, page 34— 
“ A raw recruit trained for 56 days at preli- 
minary drills, and then receiving 28 days’ in- 
struction for three or four consecutive years, 
cannot possibly be regarded as a trained soldier.” 
The illustrious Duke on the Cross 
Benches, at page 313, corroborated these 
expressions. The inadequacy of the 
Militia Reserve — in discipline and 
quality—is a glaring and indefensible 
anomaly. It ought to be improved, or 
else discarded altogether. It can only 
be improved by bringing to the proper 
standard the recruits of the Militia. 
Another feature of the new reforms 
will strengthen the position which I 
have brought before your Lordships. 
According to the favourite and repeated 
language of the War Office, Auxiliary 
Forces, under their new system, are, to a 
great extent, united with the Regulars. 
They have, in theory, the same centres 
to refer to, the same commanders, in the 
last instance, to direct them. At this 
moment, the 60th Rifles, with its head- 
quarters at Winchester, has several 
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Militia regiments and some Volunteer 
corps subordinated to it. Amalgamation 
of the kind is futile and deceiving, un- 
less Auxiliaries, as far as possible, are 
raised to the military value of the troops 
with which it is the official boast and 
the official watchword to align and to 
identify them. Unless they are so raised, 
the language which we hear so often is 
but a method of imposing upon popular 
credulity. The supposed amalgamations 
would dissolve as soon as war began; 
and, therefore, never have in any way 
contributed to national resources. To 
add a great deal to the preliminary drill 
of the Militia and the Volunteers would 
not, indeed, remove their inequality with 
Regulars, but make it far less glaring. 
There is but one more objection indis- 
pensable to notice. It is, that if Auxi- 
liary Forces have been vf use before, 
although they were not drilled up to the 
standard of efficiency, they may be still 
of use, in spite of their admitted im- 
perfection. Now, Volunteers at the be- 
ginning of the present, and end of the 
last century, were embodied as fast as 
they were organized, and went on per- 
petually drilling to be ready for inva- 
sion. When the chances of invasion 
were thought to have passed away 
they were disbanded altogether. As to 
Militia, down to recent times it might 
be calculated that there would be six 
months after a war began to finish and 
mature them. The wars of 1859, of 
1866, and 1870, render it impossible to 
count on doing so any longer. It does 
not, therefore, follow that because, in 
1852, a half-trained Militia was an in- 
stitution of considerable value, at present 
it has any. Those who now insist on 
its inadequacy, or ‘even on its useless- 
ness, are not arraigning the sagacity 
and policy by which it was at first con- 
trived, or afterwards withdrawn from 
abeyance. My Lords, it may be seen at 
a glance that there are certain barriers 
of national security which lie within 
each other. The Auxiliary Forces may 
be regarded as the nearest and the most 
interior. It clearly cannot be depended 
on. But such a fact might be accepted 
or passed over, if those beyond it were 
impregnable. The Army stands im- 
mediately beyond it. At present, Ire- 
land requires 20,000, Egypt 10,000, 
London a greater force than usual. 
Seventy thousand is the utmost we could 
hope to bring into the field against an 
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enemy. If an invasion did arise, it 
cannot be pretended that 70,000 men 
would be sufficient to encounter it. We 
are, therefore, thrown upon the Navy. 
There is, at least, a great division of 
opinion on its adequacy. Lord Henry 
Lennox, Sir Edward Reed, and a con- 
siderable school have frequently dis- 
puted it. Our Naval barrier has failed 
in well-known instances of history. Ex- 
perience as yet can tell us nothing about 
iron-clads, except, indeed, that in a fog 
they are highly capable of running down 
each other. The outer circle of defence 
consists in foreign policy. It is easy to 
imagine combinations or alliances, which 
would diminish the chance of war, or 
take away the prospect of invasion. But 
they are not apparent at this moment. 
The conclusion is, that we are thrown 
back on the Auxiliary Forces, and that 
to correct their weakness may be the 
only path of safety to the Empire. My 
Lords, I do not wish to occupy the House 
much longer, and am impatient to hear 
remarks from other quarters on the sub- 
ject. But it would be too much against 
my feelings to sit down without alluding 
to the extraordinary article of Captain 
Kirchhammer, an Austrian Staff Officer, 
upon the military weakness of Great 
Britain. Although it appeared in Zhe 
Nineteenth Century of April, 1881, it has 
not been replied to; it ought not to be 
forgotten, and it entered much into the 
grounds which have induced me to bring 
the subject forward. Captain Kirch- 
hammer goes over an exhaustive survey 
of our obligations and resources, con- 
cluding that, unless the latter are in- 
creased, the former will be entirely 
abandoned. Captain Kirchhammer has 
referred to various’ transactions in which 
our policy has failed, as having no solu- 
tion but the want he has delineated. As 
he reasons, without reference toone Party 
or another, since 1856 wars have taken 
place, Treaties have been framed, and 
boundaries overthrown, without the ap- 
probation, or against the protest, of Great 
Britain. The public conscience will sus- 
tain him. But if, as he contends, our 
objects have been usually frustrated, it 
arises either from the incapacity of states- 
men or the insufficiency of armaments. 
It is less invidious, possibly more just, 
to connect it with the last-mentioned 
cause, and to proceed at once to such 
remedial measures as are possible. My 
Lords, no one can deny that, if the 
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Auxiliary Forces were qualified for actual 
service, which they are not, a great im- 
provement would be realized. No one 
can deny that it is much easier to labour 
for that end than it would be to enlarge 
the Army or the Navy. As there are, 
no doubt, financial problems to consider, 
well-organized inquiry is essential. No 
Government will undertake so great a 
change without authority beyond itself 
to recommend it. I have reflected care- 
fully upon the methods of inquiry. Of 
late years, Committees of the War Office 
have abounded. They have not been 
useless, and they are not uninstructive ; 
but their effect is weakened by their 
number. The War Office is entitled to 
repose after so long a parturition. A 
Commission might be nominated; but 
the tendency and turn of a Commission 
depend, in no small degree, upon the 
Government. Should the Government 
be prejudiced against a certain line of 
change, it is not easy to depend upon a 
body springing wholly from its fiat. A 
Committee of this House is, therefore, a 
more desirable tribunal. Both Parties 
would contribute to it. Diplomatists 
and military men, together with the 
officers of the Auxiliary Forces, may 
be blended in it. There would be no 
lack of witnesses to throw a light on 
the deficiency, no lack of witnesses to 
ascertain how far it can be prudently 
corrected. This House has little scope 
for active legislation. In resisting or 
amending what it disapproves, its func- 
tion, we have seen of late, is doubtful 
and precarious. Inquiry has thus be- 
come its sphere more urgently than ever. 
It could not better occupy its vacant 
time or unexhausted energy at present, 
than in preparing to render the Auxiliary 
Forces, which add a burden to finance, 
a means of safety to the Realm, as well 
as influence beyond it. Although I do 
not move for a Committee, it may easily 
be brought about by the concurrence of 
your Lordships. 
Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
the subject introduced by the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Stratheden and Camp- 
bell) was, at that moment, of such great 
importance, and had so extensive a bear- 
ing upon the condition of our Military 
Forces, that he (Viscount Cranbrook) 
was glad to have the opportunity of call- 
ing attention to some Questions which 
he had on the Paper last Friday, but 
which had been postponed, with respect 
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matters. A Question had been also put 


in the House of Commons upon this 
subject, and had been dwelt upon at 
considerable length on Friday last; and 
it was of great importance that their 
Lordships should be fully and accurately 
informed with reference to the military 
resources of thecountry. He quite agreed 
with the noble Lord opposite, who had 
brought this subject under the notice of 
the House, that there never had been a 
time when it was of more importance 
that the Auxiliary Forces of the country 
should be placed upon a satisfactory 
footing. There was nothing more 
lamentable, when the Army was said to 
be in a stateof disintegration, that the 
same condition should also fall on the 
Militia—that the Militia was not up to 
its strength, nor anything like it; and 
that the Militia Reserve was said to be in 
an unsatisfactory condition in respect to 
numbers. In short, the condition of the 
Army generally was such, that the pros- 
pect could not be looked upon altogether 
without some cause for alarm. Although 
he did not wish to exaggerate or excite 
that alarm in any unnecessary degree, 
they had had rumours and newspaper 
reports, tending to show that there was 
uneasiness in the country with respect 
to its resources, and that, after the great 
expenditure which had been made in 
the Army of late years, they had not 
that efficient organization which they 
ought to have. He must say that that 
was a state of things that ought not to 
be allowed to exist at a time when there 
were clouds on the horizon in more than 
one quarter which might, at any moment, 
break, and require the country to be 
able to display its strength. He could 
assure the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Morley) that he was not about to 
make any attack upon the Department 
he represented, nor to seek to make the 
question a Party one, because it was too 
important for any consideration of that 
character to enter into it; and, beyond 
that, he was assured that all of their 
Lordships were desirous of eombining 
together for the purpose of doing every- 
thing that was necessary in order to 
render the small Force which we could 
put into the field as perfect as possible. 
He had been four years at the War 
Office, and when he resigned the Office 
of Secretary of State for War he left 
the Army overflowing. In 1877 the 
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Army was some 2,000 over the Estab- 
lishment, and recruiting was going on 
at such a speed that it was possible to 
send men into the Reserve at a rate that 
pees to raise the numbers of the 
atter very considerably. In the month 
of March, 1878, when he introduced the 
Estimates, the Army was some 1,700 in 
excess of the Establishment. What he 
wished to know was, how it was that 
this flow of recruits into the Army had 
been suddenly checked? In 1877 he 
introduced the system of deferred pay, 
and also increase of pay to the non- 
commissioned officers ; and from the time 
when those advantages came into opera- 
tion there was a rapid increase in re- 
cruiting. He could say also, with respect 
to the character of the recruits, that 
the illustrious Duke the Commander- 
in-Chief, having taken pains to exa- 
mine the matter in 1878, was able to 
say that, up to that time, they were of 
a good class; that the officers reported 
of their regiments that they were of the 
same class as in former years, and were 
calculated to make good soldiers. He 
(Viscount Cranbrook) contended, how- 
ever, that although there was no change 
in the material, it must be remembered 
that, if young men of 18 years of age 
were enlisted as recruits, on the short- 
service system, for six or seven years, 
the first two years of their service must 
necessarily be thrown away; and, con- 
sequently, there was not time to get 
the full use of them as trained soldiers. 
Such men might be very good soldiers 
as far as actual fighting was concerned ; 
but they would be unable to bear up 
against the hardships of a long and 
arduous campaign. The maximum age . 
for enlistment had been raised last year 
to 19; but that, in his opinion, was 
entirely a mistake, and not the proper 
remedy; because lads of the class from 
which recruits were drawn did not al- 
ways increase in strength between 18 
and 19. They were of a class which was 
generally ill-fed and ill-lodged ; and, 
from 18 to 19, there was little improve- 
ment in their condition, and they rather 
lost than gained in comparison as re- 
garded physique and powers of endur- 
ance, with those who entered the Army 
at the earlier age, when they were well 
fed and cared for. He would not hesi- 
tate to take them at 18; because at 19 
they would be equal to any men of the 
same class at 20 if left to themselves, 
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Moreover, there was certain to be a 
great loss, in point of numbers, by 
raising the minimum age for recruits, 
inasmuch as most young men of 19 had 
already marked out their line of life. 
But, although he was in favour of re- 
cruits of 18 being taken, he thought 
that they should not be put to heavy 
and severe work until they had arrived 
at maturity. The question was, how all 
this was to be accomplished; and there 
were, no doubt, great difficulties in the 
way of carrying out the desired object. 
He had understood from what had fallen 
from the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for War in the other House, on 
Friday night, that it was the intention 
of the Government to permit men to re- 
enlist for 12 years, and that at the ex- 
piration of the term they might, with 
the approval of theircommanding officers, 
continue for 21 years. The statement 
upon that point of the noble Marquess, 
as reported, appeared to be a little ob- 
secure; but that seemed to be its sub- 
stance. He wished, however, to point 
out that it was not altogether a satis- 
factory statement, for it left the matter 
uncertain, and the men, when re-enlist- 
ing for a long period, would like to 
know what would become of them after 
the period of their second enlistment 
had expired, because they would then 
be cut out from all civil employment; 
and they would wish to know what the 
country was willing to do for them in 
the shape of pension and emolument. 
He did not think that that point had 
received sufficient attention. The short- 
service system had, no doubt, brought 
them into a serious difficulty in this 
respect—that to send very young recruits 
out to India was to send them to their 
death; and, therefore, they could not 
supply either India or the tropical Colo- 
nies with young recruits. If there were 
two periods of service to choose from, 
men would usually choose the shortest 
term, as they would think that it gave 
them a longer time in which to make 
up their minds. He entirely disagreed 
from those who thought that we should 
have two Armies—one founded on long 
and the other on short service; and he 
sincerely trusted that that was not to be 
among the experiments about to be 
made. The deficiency that would occur 
in the Reserve by permitting the men 
to re-enlist in the Line might be met 
by allowing the Reserve men to re-enrol 
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themselves for a further term. When 
they considered, however, what had 
occurred with regard to the Reserve 
they would see what a difficult question 
this was to deal with. When Lord 
Cardwell first brought forward his 
scheme establishing the short-service 
system, he calculated that the Reserve 
would amount to some 80,000 in 1880. 
We were now in 1883, and he (Viscount 
Cranbrook) believed that, at the outside, 
the number of the Reserves did not 
exceed 28,000 men. And even that had 
been brought about by exceptional cir- 
cumstances. It had been by endeavour- 
ing to get men into the Reserves, when- 
ever the Army was overflowing; and, in 
that way, the number had been more 
at certain times than it could possibly 
have been under Lord Cardwell’s sys- 
tem. He (Viscount Cranbrook) was 
himself instructed, in 1877 or 1878, 
that he might calculate on having, in 
1882, 43,000 men in the Reserves; and 
yet they saw how those calculations 
failed, from the enormous waste there 
was in the Army, owing to the mys- 
terious disappearance of the men. If 
they made those calculations on paper 
they found themselves misled in the end; 
because they had not that to rely upon 
which was the groundwork on which 
they proceeded in former days. The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Stratheden 
and Campbell) had alluded to one sub- 


ject in which he (Viscount Cranbrook) 


himself had always taken great interest, 
and that was the question of Militia 
Reserves. Of course, they could not 
have a Militia Reserve if they had not 
a Militia. It was very material, no 
doubt, that the Militia should be well 
trained; but they would never have a 
good Militia that would give themselves 
up to. the prolonged period of training 
for 300 days of which the noble Lord 
spoke. The men were men with other 
businesses. They came out when they 
were called upon; and the noble Lord 
rather exaggerated the deficiencies of 
the Auxiliary Forces, when he spoke as 
if the Militia could not immediately be 
called into use. They knew a 
well that there were numbers of Militia 
regiments which, for himself, he should 
not hesitate to place in garrisons to set 
free troops of the Regular Army—regi- 
ments well fitted for active service, and 
composed of men who, in a short time, 
would be perfectly adequate to have 
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care of those garrison towns. This was 
roved at the time of the Crimean 
ar. And when they had called out 
the Reserves, and the Militia Reserves 
with them, he remembered the illus- 
trious Duke saying that, after they had 
been out for some weeks, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to tell a Militia Reserve 
man from the Regular Army Reserve 
man. He( Viscount Cranbrook) deduced 
from that the lesson that in the multi- 
plication of Militia lay the chief defence 
of the nation. They must, then, take 
care to keep the Militia regiments up to 
their full strength, and increase the 
number of those whom they took into 
the Militia Reserves. If they did not 
do so, those steps they were taking back- 
ward from short service would result in 
what had resulted in the history of the 
Army before—that the time would come 
when, under some great crisis or crash, 
such as that of the Crimean War, from 
the want of trained men to send out as 
reliefs, when the old troops were for the 
time destroyed, we must either send 
out young recruits, wherever we could 
get them in the market, or the Army 
must be left without recruits at all. The 
essential thing for this country was 
that it should have something to fall 
back upon. And one of our great defects 
had been that, with respect to carrying on 
our little wars—for instance now, when 
we were using the Army of Occupation 
in Egypt—no steps were taken to raise 
the Army beyond the ordinary peace 
Establishment ; but they threw onerous 
duties on an Army which was reduced 
in its numbers, and therefore they made 
the Service unpopular by the very fact 
that they were putting upon the men 
duties which they ought not to discharge. 
In London, at that moment, they had 
the Guards brought down, he knew not 
how many, below their strength, and 
with sentry duty aggravated beyond 
anything in former times. He should 
like his noble Friend (the Earl of Morley) 
to tell him how many nights in bed the 
ordinary Guardsman now gets in Lon- 
don. It was a most material point. They 
were sapping the strength of those men, 
if they did not get a sufficient number 
of night’s rest, by means of the arduous 
and disagreeable duties to which he had 
alluded; therefore, if the Service was 
to be made popular, the men must be 
relieved as much as possible of the 
irksome duties which they had to per- 
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form, which could only done by hav- 
ing a sufficient number of men. And 
if such was the state of matters in 
England, what were they to say of 
India? How many regiments were 
efficient in India? He gathered, from 
the statement which was made the other 
night, that there were at least 5,000, 
which was more than five battalions, 


wanting of the 50,000 men which we. 


supplied to India. He hoped and be- 
lieved there was no danger -of another 
Mutiny. He hoped and believed there 
was no risk of complications happening 
in India which might call for a great 
force on the part of this country ; but he 
could not but recollect that, if there had 
been only two regiments in particular 
places in India at the time of the Mutiny, 
it was not impossible that great out- 
breaks would have been put down at 
once, instead of developing and expand- 
ing as they did. Five thousand men, one- 
tenth of their whole Army, wanting in 
India was a most formidable deficiency. 
He would have been almost afraid of 
speaking about it in that House some 
weeks ago ; but the fact had been pub- 
lished everywhere, and there was now 
no secret about it. But when they 
realized what it meant the fact was 
more serious; because it meant that the 
supply had to be sent from this country, 
and sent, too, from among the matured 
men, leaving the country still weaker, 
with an Army composed of youth and 
immaturity. With reference to the 
system of short service, which had ex- 
isted since 1870, he would say that it 
had had a most ample and fair trial. He 
would undertake to say that, under the 
Government of which he was a Member, 
so far from putting any impediment in 
the way of its working, they did every- 
thing they possibly could to have it 
fairly and fully tried; and if it was now 
breaking down, let there not be any 
shame or feeling of repugnance towards 
taking a step, as they might call it, 
backward, if it was necessary, in order 
to bring about efficiency ; but let them 
do it boldly and determinedly, and give 
the Army rest when they had done. Let 
them know what the Army wanted, and 
the terms and conditions in which re- 
cruits were to be expected in the Army, 
and let them have the best men that 
could be got. Let them do something 
to put our Forces on a proper and per- 
manent footing, with the Auxiliary 
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Forces in the background as a defence, 
containing within it a large Reserve, 
able to take the field with the Regular 
Army, not at the beginning of a war, but 
as areal Reserve to fall back upon when- 
ever occasion might arise; for the Go- 
vernment should not forget, with regard 
to what was called the first line of de- 
fence, that a great deal of apprehension 
was felt as to whether our ships were 
sufficiently strong in themselves, or suffi- 
ciently armed, as compared with the 
fleets of other nations. This, however, 
was not the occasion to discuss Naval 
affairs. Let them not shrink from the 
expense of filling up the Militia and 
extending the Militia Reserve, and thus 
be ready to supply wants which would 
arise, because in that way only could 
they make themselves secure. Thank- 
ing their Lordships for their kind at- 
tention, he begged to ask the following 
questions :—How far below the numbers 
voted the Army now was, and what was 
the deficiency in each arm of the Ser- 
vice; what was the deficiency in the 
Militia, and, if any, in the Militia Re- 
serve ; what changes had been made in 
the terms and conditions under which 
recruits were taken, andat whatrate were 
they coming in; what was the deficiency 
in the British troops in India, and how 
distributed, and what means had been 
and were being taken to supply it; at 
what age and after what service were 
soldiers sent to India; and what was 
the effect on the Reserves of the present 
state of things ? 

Tne Fart or MORLEY said, he could 
assure the noble Viscount opposite (Vis- 
count Cranbrook) that he (the Earl of 
Morley) echoed the sentiment with which 
he began his very able and interesting 
speech—that questions relating to the 
Army were of a very serious and impor- 
tant nature, and ought not to be made, 
in any sense, Party questions. He was 
quite sure that the noble Viscount him- 
self, who had had so much experience at 
the War Office, and knew from expe- 
rience the difficulty and responsibility of 
the post of Secretary of State for War, 
was quite as anxious as those who were 
now charged with responsibility were 
that the Army should be as efficient 
as possible. The Notice given by the 
noble Lord who opened the. debate 
(Lord Stratheden and Campbell) was 
somewhat vague in its character, as, 
until he (the Earl of Morley) heard 
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the speech, he had not the remotest 
idea of the points to which the noble 
Lord was going to call attention in 
the general condition of the Auxi- 
liary Forces. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, was very bold in his suggestions, 
and a little rash in his assertions, 
as to the efficiency and use of both 
Militia and Volunteers. He (the Earl 
of Morley) entirely concurred in what 
had fallen from the noble Viscount op- 
posite—that the noble Lord who opened 
the debate had very much underrated 
both the efficiency and the value of our 
Auxiliary Forces, the Volunteers and 
Militia, and last, not least, the Militia 
Reserve. But the noble Lord made a 
very extraordinary suggestion—the only 
one which he (the Earl of Morley) could 
really grasp throughout the whole of 
the speech—for improving the condition 
of the Auxiliary Forces—namely, that 
the military training of recruits for both 
branches of the Auxiliary Forces should 
be increased to 300 days. He was afraid 
that, if that suggestion were adopted, 
they would shortly not have many re- 
maining of the 300,000 men who, the 
noble Lord said, were now uselessly 
locked up. He would now turn to the 
more important questions which the 
noble Viscount opposite (Viscount Cran- 
brook) had addressed to him with re- 
gard to the Army generally; and he 
would, in the first place, deal with the 
second question put by the noble Vis- 
count, relating to the Militia and the’ 
Militia Reserve. But it was only right 
that he should explain to the House that 
it was by no means easy to give exact 
figures; and, therefore, that those he 
gave must be taken with certain quali- 
fications, which he would endeavour to 
explaininthecourse of his statement. He 
would, however, place the matter before 
their Lordships’ House as clearly as it 
was possible for him to do. The present 
enrolled strength of the Militia, as nearly 
as he could give it, was 109,767, which 
was something like 20,000 men below the 
Establishment. That might sound alarm- 
ing, and the fact was certainly anything 
but satisfactory ; but it must be remem- 
bered that this was just the time of 
year when the Militia was at its lowest 
strength. He would also remind thenoble 
Viscount that the Militia was always 
considerably below the Establishment ; 
and during the last 12 years the de- 
ficiency had always existed, and at 
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times had been a great deal more un- 
satisfactory than the figures he had 

iven. There was another point that 
also affected the general strength of the 
Militia in the last two years—that the 
Irish Militia, which consisted of 28,000 
men, had not been called up, and re- 
cruiting had consequently been stopped ; 
this diminished, of course, the enrolled 
strength of the entire Force. Up tothe 
present time, they had been recruiting 
most satisfactorily both in England and 
Ireland ; and he should not be far from 
the mark when he said that, during the 
present year, they had obtained about 
18,000 recruits for the Militia. In re- 
spect to the Militia Reserve, also, the 
period immediately before the annual 
training was the most unfavourable time 
of the year to take. The number of the 
Force was something over 25,000 men, 
which was a deficiency of a little under 
’ 6,000. There, again, the Irish Militia 
came in; and, comparing the state of the 
Militia Reserve in 1882 and 1883, the 
decrease was almost entirely borne on 
the Irish Establishment. That was to 
be expected ; and he had no doubt that, 
at the end of the present training, we 
should largely make up the deficiency ex- 
isting inthat branch. He then came to 
points relating to the Army generally, 
and he would take the figures in respect 
to the deficiency as given in the official 
Return of the Ist of May. At the same 
time, he must here again remind their 
Lordships that figures taken at this time 
of the year required qualification. To 
‘meet the existing deficiency which he 
admitted, it was proposed to alter, to 
some extent, the qualifications now 
required from recruits, and the terms on 
which they were enlisted. He proposed 
to lay a Memorandum on the Table, 
explaining definitely what changes 
were to be made. At this period of 
the year reliefs were constantly return- 
ing from India, taking their place on 
the English Establishment for a short 
time, and then being discharged; so 
that at one time the English Establish- 
ment might be temporarily above, and 
at another time considerably below, its 
strength. On the Ist of May, then, the 
deficiency in the number of the English 
Establishment was:—Artillery, 1,450; 
Engineers, 82; Guards, 940; Infantry 
of the Line, 6,200; and Colonial Force, 
240. That gave a total deficiency of 
8,900; but, deducting 400 excess in 
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other branches of the Service, there 
was a net deficiency of 8,500 men at 
home. Now, in India, at that date, there 
was hardly any deficiency at all—only 
321. Those figures, however, really gave 
an inaccurate idea of the real state of 
things, for they gave an exaggerated 
idea of the deficiency on the Home 
Establishment, and an inadequate idea 
of the deficiency on the Indian Estab. 
lishment. The deficiency on the Home 
Establishment was to be qualified in 
this way. The strength of the Infantry 
in the last Estimates was raised by 
2,400 men, the object of that being to 
raise the strength of the regiments on the 
roster, and to prevent their being too 
much attenuated after the drafts were sent 
out from them to India in the autumn. 
It was clear that that increase could not 
have taken place within the last month, 
nor, indeed, was it anticipated, even if 
they got the recruits, that it could take 
place immediately, the object being to 
strengthen the low-strength battalions 
by degrees, so as to prepare them 
for sending out drafts in the troop- 
ing season. To get at the true defi- 
ciency at home, therefore, it was ob- 
viously fair that he should deduct that 
2,400, which brought the deficiency 
down to 6,100 in round numbers. It 
should be borne in mind, also, that, at 
this time of the year, men from India 
were returning home; that they were 
kept on the Indian Establishment until 
they were disembarked in, this country; 
and that they were ther borne for a 
short time on the Home Establishment 
before being discharged. The waste of 
the Army was, therefore, far greater 
now than at any other time of the year, 
because of men coming home in large 
batches from India, and being discharged 
as invalids, or as having served their 
time. . Practically, the whole annual 
waste of the Indian Army was concen- 
trated into the first half of the year, 
and was made up gradually by recruit- 
ing throughout the whole year. Thus, 
they must always anticipate that, the 
number of men annually leaving the 
Colours being, under the short-service 
system, larger than it was formerly, the 
deficiency would always be larger also. 
They could not safely reckon without @ 
normal deficiency in May and July of 2,000 
or 3,000 men from that cause, and that 
would reduce the abnormal deficiency at 
home to something like 4,000 men on 
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the figures he had just given. On the 
Ist of May 7,000 men had already re- 
turned from India who had been dis- 
charged altogether from the Army or had 
goneintothe Reserve. It was calculated 
that, at the end of the trooping season, 
when all the troops would have returned 
home from India, about the end of the 
present month, the deficiency in India 
would be—in Cavalry 368, and in In- 
fantry 4,603. In the Artillery there 
would be a small excess of about 30, so 
that the total deficiency would then be 
about 4,941 men. He admitted that 
that was a state of things to which the 
noble Viscount opposite was quite jus- 
tified in calling attention, and asking 
for an explanation; and he would, as 
far as he could, endeavour to explain 
the reasons that led to it. He thought 
he might fairly say, from the figures he 
had quoted, that the total deficiency on 
the Indian and English Establishments 
amounted to something between 6,000 
and 8,000 men. He did not wish to enter 
at length into a comparison between the 
long-service system and the short-service 
system ; but it was a curious fact that 
upon the 10 years from 1863 to 1873 
there had been invariably, on the ist 
of January, a very large deficiency on 
the Establishment, amounting, on the 
average, to something like 4,000 men. 
Taking, however, the nine years follow- 
ing, from 1873 to 1882, there had been in 
every case, with one exception, a surplus 
of strength on the Establishment ; and, 
taking that into consideration, he thought 
it could hardly be denied that they had 
been more successful in the short-service 
system than in the long-service system 
in keeping the Army up to its Estab- 
lishment, and in a state of efficiency as 
regarded numbers. He had been asked 
what was the cause of the present defi- 
ciency. This subject must be considered 
from two points of view. In the first 
place, the outflow from the Army had 
to be considered; and, in the second 
place, the inflow into it. The outflow 
from all causes was commonly called 
the “‘ waste,” but this was a misleading 
term ; those who left the Army to go into 
the Reserve, or at the termination of 
their time of service with the Colours, 
could not be placed in the category of 
waste at all. He would divide the men 
who left the Colours into three classes 
—1l, those discharged from unavoidable 
causes; 2, those who left of their own 
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accord ; 3, those who left in consequence 
of the Rules of the Service. First, taking 
the cases which were inevitable in all sys- 
tems—namely, those arising from deaths 
from invaliding and discharges for bad 
conduct—he found an invariable ten- 
dency to decrease during the last 20 
years ; and if noble Lords would look at 
the figures, they would see that the dis- 
charges from the causes he had men- 
tioned were rapidly decreasing. Se- 
condly, as regards men who leave the 
Army of their own accord, either legally 
by purchase, or illegally by desertion, 
he believed that they must always 
have men going from those two causes. 
With regard to desertions, it must be 
remembered that among them must be 
taken the cases of men who had de- 
serted, and therefore were counted as 
deserters several times; and, therefore, 
the number of desertions could not be 
taken as the actual amount of ‘‘ waste” 
arising from that cause. They had 
been as watchful as they could be in re- 
gard to the matter of desertions, and 
had inflicted punishments of very great - 
severity on the men who had been con- 
victed of fraudulent enlistment during 
the past year; and he believed they 
had had a remarkable effect, and he 
hoped they would tend to discourage 
desertions in the future ; indeed, during 
the presént year there was a marked 
decline in the numbers of deserters. 
This decline had now been continued for 
some years. A third class of men left 
the Colours in accordance with the Rules 
of the Service—namely, those who left 
the Army to go into civil life, or into 
the Reserve ; that depended entirely on 
the existing arrangements. Last year 
the depletion from these causes had 
been very considerable indeed, and 
higher than in previous years, and 
for this reason—that in 1870 they had 
enlisted a large number of long-service 
men—namely, for 12 years, and in 1876 
a large number of short-service men— 
namely, for six years; and the term of 
enlistment for both expired last year. 
So that there were, in 1882, what re- 
mained in the Army of no less than 
46,000 men enlisted in 1870 and 1876 
whose term of enlistment terminated 
last year. That he believed to be the 
principal cause of the deficiency—a de- 
ficiency which he deplored as much as 
the noble Viscount—resulting from this 
double drain on the Service. They 
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had to obtain recruits to supply the 
places of these two classes of men in 
the same year; but they had only the 
ordinary inflow. No doubt, this cause of 
deficiency would diminish year after 
year ; still, he was prepared to admit that 
there would be from the short-service 
system more than the average outflow 
of past years. As regards the inflow 
. of recruits, the noble Viscount opposite 
had asked him how he accounted for 
the check in recruiting; and he thought 
he should be able to account for that in 
a very satisfactory manner. If he had 
to say that they had had a smaller 
number of recruits wishing to enter the 
Army, it might. be justly said that the 
Army was more unpopular; but they 
had found that really last year a larger 
number of men had had recruiting no- 
tices sent them than in any previous year. 
The total number of men applying to be 
received last year was more than 45,000 ; 
but, out of that number, only 23,000 
had been approved. The reason of that 
was that, in the first place, the age had 
been raised from 18 to 19; and, in the 
second place, the medical examination 
had been very much more stringent. 
The standard itself had not been raised; 
but the instructions given to the medi- 
cal officers had been of a much more 
stringent character, and had been more 
stringently carried out. In fhe third 
place, though he did not attach so much 
importance to the fact, the not calling out 
of the Irish Militia had, no doubt, affected 
the recruiting for the Army to a very 
considerable extent. As tothe progress 
of the recruiting this year, he thought 
he could givé a very satisfactory account. 
Up to the Ist of May 8,665 recruits 
had becn obtained ; and, judging from 
the Returns of former years, he thought 
they might calculate that this rate would 
give 29,000 recruits in the course of 
the year, and that number would be 
amply sufficient for all their normal 
needs. In the month just past, exclud- 
ing last week, they had been receiving 
recruits at the rate of 640 per week ; 
and the number for the last week 
but one was 768. The Returns for 
last week, which were not complete, as 
they excluded London and some other 
large districts, would amount to about 
750. It was perfectly true that the in- 
crease was due to several special causes, 
and partly to the lowering of the age and 
standard. In April last a Circular had 
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been issued to commanding officers of 
districts, authorizing them to accept men 
under 19 years of age, if they thought 
they were likely to become good soldiers ; 
and at thesame time they were permitted, 
on the same conditions, to take men be- 
tween 5 feet 3 inches and 5 feet 4 inches 
in height. As for the age of the recruits, 
it was undeniable that some thousands 
of men—say, 4,000 at the least—were 
lost to the country last year, because 
they could not be taken when they were 
less than 19 years old. Now, it was in 
theory highly desirable that they should 
have no men in the Army under 19, or 
even 20 years of age, and this was easily 
managed in countries where there was 
conscription; but where the Army was 
recruited from Volunteers, they had to 
consider at what age they could get the 
largest number of men, and the best 
qualified men. The fact was that at 18 
men were beginning to settle their occu- 
pations for life, and the recruiting autho- 
rities, if they did not take them then, 
lost them altogether. He did not by 
any means anticipate that the present 
recruits would prove mere weeds. The 
authorities had great confidence in the 
discretion of the medical officers; and 
not only were the medical examinations 
more strict now than they used to be, 
but the regulations recently made pro- 
vided that recruits should remain for 
their first course of drill at the depots 
for three months — an arrangement 
which kept them under the observa- 
tion of the medical officers who passed 
them, and the commanding officer who 
approved of their being enlisted, and 
saw them through their course of train- 
ing. With respect to the Guards, the 
deficiency was, as he had stated, 940 
men; and he greatly deplored that de- 
ficiency, especially considering the extra 
duties—performed, however, with the 
greatest alacrity— which had been 
thrown upon the officers and men of the 
brigade during the last few months. It 
was now proposed to reduce the standard 
of height to 5 feet 7 inches, and, at the 
same time, to reduce the age for enlist- 
ment to18, asin therest of theArmy. This 
reduction had hardly had, as yet, time to 
operate. He might, in passing, notice 
that the system of paying sergeants for 
obtaining’ recruits had been altered in 
July last, and regularly-paid recruiting 
sergeants were now employed through- 
out the country. This change might have 
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temporarily checked recruiting; but he 
was confident that this-was a right and 
proper change, and the success they had 
had with recruiting this year proved 
that the check, if check there had been, 
was only temporary. The policy of the 
War Office was not to entrap young men 
into the Army by false pretences, but 
to induce men to join by letting them 
know exactly what they were about in 
doing so, and the favourable conditions 
of the Service on which they were enter- 
ing. By that means, it was hoped that 
a more than sufficient number of recruits 
would be obtained for their ordinary re- 
quirements. These recruits, however, 
would not be available for the Indian 
drafts, which, in consequence of the de- 
ficiency already stated, would be abnor- 
mally numerous next autumn ; because it 
was laid down that no men should be sent 
to India who were under 20 years of age, 
or who had less than one year’s service. 
These regulations respecting service in 
India remained unaltered. It was pro- 
posed to endeavour to reduce the demand 
for drafts by offering inducements to men 
now in India to extend their service with 
the Colours ; and the War Office was now 
in communication with the India Office 
as to the expediency of taking steps in 
this direction. The offer of £5 was made 
to men willing to extend their service to 
10 years ; but that was done just before a 
large number were returning home, and 
a very small proportion of them availed 
themselves of the offer. Further com- 
munications were now passing between 
the War Office and the India Office. 
With a view of making good the defi- 
ciency both at home and abroad, and 
also of endeavouring to render the Ser- 
vice more popular throughout the coun- 
try, by giving greater elasticity to the 
conditions under which soldiers now 
served, they proposed to make changes 
of some importance in these condi- 
tions. They proposed to allow every 
man who had been enlisted, or who 
would -be enlisted as long as this Order 
was in force, to extend his service 
to 12 years; and then—subject to the 
conditions which had always existed— 
namely, that he was an efficient soldier, 
and had been approved by his com- 
manding officer—he would be allowed to 
re-engage, and to serve for 21 years, 
when he would receive his deferred pay 
and a pension. Further, with a view 
of meeting the Indian demands next 
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autumn, they proposed to give a bounty 
of £2 to all men in regiments which had 
a battalion in India, who were between 
their fourth and seventh year of service, 
and who re-engaged for 12 years. This 
bounty was not new in principle, for now 
men who were allowed to extend their 
service to 10 years for foreign service 
were, in the regular course, granted £2 
on embarkation. Practically, they now 
proposed to give the £2 in anticipation, 
so that they might be ready to send the 
men to India when required. It might 
be said against these proposals that, if 
carried into effect, they would involve a 
return to long service, and, consequently, 
a diminution, if not destruction, of the 
First Class Reserve. This he denied. 
The essence of long service was that a 
recruit should be bound to remain in 
the Army for the best part of his life— 
namely, for 12 years. Short service 
bound him only for seven or eight years. 
It was not proposed to alter this in any 
way, but to open the door to those who 
desired, of their own accord, to remain 
with the Colours for a longer period, or 
even to serve on for pension. At the 
present time this proposal would have a 
double advantage. If many men ex- 
tended their services, it would relieve 
them from what was, he admitted, a diffi- 
culty, as it would diminish the demands 
which India would make upon them next 
month, and would, at the same time, 
render the Home Army more able to 
meet those demands, by having a larger 
proportion of men qualified for Indian 
service in the ranks; and it would 
assist in making good the deficiency in 
the total Establishment, the existence of 
which he admitted. It would, at the 
same time, test the question whether 
there were, as they were frequently told, 
large numbers of men who were driven 
out of the ranks, against their own 
wishes, by their regulations. The Re- 
serve would, no doubt, suffer in propor- 
tion to the number of men who extended 
their services, or who re-engaged ; but, 
at a time like the present, when there 
must be a deficiency either in the Re- 
serve or in the First Line, it seemed to 
him obviously expedient that the defi- 
ciency should be rather in the Reserve. 
When their Establishments were again 
complete it would be easy to replenish 
the Reserve by allowing men to leave 
the Colours before the termination of — 
their first engagement, as had been done 
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on former occasions when recruiting was 
more than sufficient to supply casual- 
ties. Moreover, an addition would this 
year be made to the First Class Reserve 
by enrolling a certain number of men 
—the Estimates provided for 2,500— 
in the Supplemental Reserve first insti- 
tuted last year, which was to be com- 
posed of men who had completed 12 
years’ service, and which was not to 
be liable for service till all the First 
Class Army Reserve had been mobi- 
lized. The principle on which the pro- 
posals he had described were based 
was that the greatest latitude should 
be given to the soldier in making his 
choice as to the term for which he 
would serve. In the case of the Foot 
Guards, it was proposed to carry this 
principle a step further, and alter the 
terms of enlistment. It was proposed to 
enlist men for the Foot Guards for only 
three years, to allow them, at any time 
within that period, to extend to seven, 
and in the seventh year to extend the 
service to 12 years, when, subject to the 
usual conditions, they, like the rest of 
the Army, would be allowed to re-en- 
gage for pension; the difference be- 
tween the enlistment for Guards and the 
Line being that the former would, in 
the. first instance, be enlisted for three, 
the latter for seven years. In both cases 
the men would have the option of serv- 
ing longer. The exigencies of supplying 
drafts for abroad, and the necessity for 
preparing the Infantry battalions high 
on the roster for service in the First 
Army Corps, rendered it at present diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to apply the three 
years’ system to the Army generally. 
He should add that Guardsmen who left 
after only three years’ service would not 
earn any deferred pay; but if they 
served on, the deferred pay which they 
would receive on leaving the Colours 
would be reckoned from the date of en- 
listment. The scheme would, he hoped, 
help to supply the deficiency now exist- 
ing in the Guards; and the experience of 
its working in a limited corps, which 
had no foreign service, would be very 
instructive. On the one hand, they had 
been told constantly that if they only re- 
duced the term of service to three years 
they would get any number of the best 
class of recruits ; and they would largely 
increase their powers of selection, and, 
by keeping them for a shorter period 
with the Colours, double their Reserve. 
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On the other hand, it was stated that they 
were driving out of the ranks, by their 
regulations, men most anxioustoserveon. 
The experiment they were about to try in 
the Army generally, but more crucially 
in the case of the Guards, would give a 
definite answer to these opposing theories. 
Possibly it might be found that there was 
truth in both, and this would be the 
most satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion. He frankly admitted that he, 
judging from past experience, did not 
anticipate that a large number of men 
would avail themselves of the offers of 
re-engaging for pension. Among other 
things, the receipt of a considerable sum 
of ready money, as deferred pay, was an 
inducement to many men to leave the 
Army and start themselves in civil life. 
He had now answered all the noble Vis- 
count’s questions, except one, which re- 
lated to the strength of the First Class 
Army Reserve. At present the strength 
of this Force was 28,700, and in the 
course of the month it would probably 
reach 80,000, as it would receive a num- 
ber of men returning from India. More- 
over, they hoped this year to add to the 
Reserve Force the 2,500 men of the Sup- 
plemental Reserve already mentioned. 
He had now, he hoped, given frank 
and clear answers to all the questions 
put to him by the noble Viscount. He 
had admitted the deficiency to which 
the noble Viscount had very properly 
called attention, and had, as far he could, 
given the causes which had resulted in 
this deficiency, both as regarded the in- 
creased outflow of men from the Army, 
and the diminished inflow of recruits in 
the last year, and shown that it was due 
to abnormal causes, and not to the reluc- 
tance of recruits to join the Army. He 
had also explained the measures which it 
was proposed to adopt to mevt their pre- 
sent difficulties. Those measures were of 
an experimental and, possibly, of a tem- 
porary character. They in no way aban- 
doned, as some unjustly said, the prin- 
ciple of short service ; but they carried 
as far as could be done, with the exi- 
gencies of a Foreign Army to meet, the 
principle that the soldier should be free 
to leave or to remain in the Army, ac- 
cording to his wishes or the cireum- 
stances of his life. Experience alone 
would show how this system would 
work, and how far it might require modi- 
fication. It was, of course, open to the 
Secretary of State to introduce such 
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alterations in future as circumstances 
might require ; but he wished to explain 
distinctly—as there seemed to be some 
misapprehension on the subject—that 
such future modifications would only 
affect the men enlisted after their pub- 
lication. The men now in the Army, or 
who hereafter enlisted under the condi- 
tions which had been described, would, 
of course, not forfeit any privileges they 
might have obtained in consequence of 
any change of Regulations effected after 
their own enlistment. Under short 
service they had obtained more than 
double the number of recruits given 
them by long service. And the appli- 
cants to enter the Army were annually 
increasing, and were, as he had shown, 
sufficient for their annual wants. The 
deficiency now existing—the gravity of 
which he did not for an instant de- 
preciate—was the result of abnormal 
causes, and he believed that the measures 
which he had described would gradually 
diminish and finally extinguish that de- 
ficiency. He maintained strongly that 
such deficiency as existed could in no 
degree be attributed to the system of 
short service, and he hoped they would 
never diverge from the path on which 
they entered when Lord Cardwell intro- 
duced that system. Experience had 
shown that no other system would yield 
an adequate supply of recruits, and none 
of the Committees or Commissions which 
had considered the question had been 
able to suggest any other system which 
would give them a Reserve. 

Tue Duce or CAMBRIDGE said, 
he was extremely gratified at the discus- 
sion which had been brought about by 
the reference of the noble Lord (Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell) to the condi- 
tion of the Auxiliary Forces. It wasa 
question, he need hardly say, of the 
greatest importance, and he was glad it 
had been so exhaustively dealt with as it 
had by his noble Friends on both sides 
who had addressed the House on the 
subject. As a rule, it was undesirable 
that Army arrangements, which were 
not working as smoothly as one could 
wish, should be brought prominently 
before the public; and it was not de- 
sirable the public should imagine that 
there was a much greater deficiency of 
men than there ought to be; but the 
subject having been brought forward, 
the best way was to deal with it fully 
and frankly, as his noble Friend (the 
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Earl of Morley) had done. It was a 
matter of perfect indifference to him (the 
Duke of Cambridge) whether they had 
long or short service ; all that he wanted 
to see was a good Army, as good a one 
as could possibly be had for its small 
size ; and the test of whether one system 
was better than another, was its success 
in drawing men out of the labour mar- 
ket. If they found one system better 
than another for that purpose, and that 
under it they could get the best men, 
they should adopt it. The system of 
short service as carried on abroad was 
peculiar, but a very simple and a good 
one. All the men were bound to serve, 
and the result was that men were never 
wanted ; that was, one-third went home, 
and one-third joined the Army at the 
same time, and in two or three months 
were ready for all duties. But in this 
country, that could only be done by con- 
scription, and that he was not in favour 
of. About one-third of the whole Army 
in Germany was discharged into the 
Reserve every year; and, on the very 
day they left, their places were filled 
up by recruits. In our Service the men 
joined by enlistment, and, as a conse- 
quence, we had weak battalions, as the 
labour market offered other attractions, 
and it became a question as to the power 
of money in that market, and as to what 
we could get the men for; and we could 
have no Army at all unless we were 
prepared to pay for the inducements . 
to enlist. But, under conscription, re- 
cruiting cost nothing, for the law obliged 
every man to serve for a time. We 
had, therefore, all the disadvantages of 
short service, without the advantage 
that resulted from the law forcing men 
to serve. He should prefer men to 
enlist at 19 or 20; but we could not 
get men at that age, because they were 
otherwise employed. The boy of 18 had 
not made up his mind with regard to 
any business; and, therefore, he was 
more easily attainable for the Army. 
Lads who entered at that age made good 
soldiers in the long run; but, at first, 
they could only be employed on light 
work. They could not be sent for ser- 
vice abroad. Therefore, if we could take 
younger men, they could be trained, 
and they would be better soldiers at 20. 
It was the same with young men as 
with young horses; they would work 
better if they had been trained to 
it. But these younger men should not 
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be called soldiers at all; they should | was over its strength, while the Infantry 


correspond to boys in the Navy; and 
the Army should train boys to be sol- 
diers, as the Navy trained boys to be 
sailors. We ought to have 10,000 more 
men, as we were now called upon to 
send to India, on an average, one-fourth 
of the battalions every year. Between 
200 and 250 men had to be sent on an 
average every year as a draft from 450 
men on the Home Establishment. Con- 
sequently, occasionally only 200 men 
were left at home, and generally the 
home battalion was not up to its full 
strength. Ofcourse, the Army was bound 
to assist the Civil power in keeping the 
peace; and, at the present time, the 
Guards alone were 940 under the Estab- 
lishment, and yet they were called upon 
to supply 74sentries more in London than 
had ever been required within his recol- 
lection. At the same time, although the 
men disliked that duty, they discharged 
it with alacrity and without complaint. 
Of course, the men would not stay unless 
it were made worth their while to do so. 
As to the question of deferred pay, he 
found men would take the £18 and go, 
rather than have the prospect of re- 
ceiving a larger sum, or even a pension, 
at the end of a longer period of service. 
In that way, deferred pay operated 
against long service; but it was given 
for the excellent reason that men should 
not loaf about the country after they 
had left the Army. If a soldier on his 
discharge got £18, he had something to 
start with in life, and he could notsay that 
he had been neglected by the State. If 
he chose to squander away the money, 
that was his own affair. He believed, 
however, that if we could induce men to 
come to the conviction that this deferred 
pay might be put into the savings bank 
to accumulate, it would be better both 
for the men and for the State. He 
did not think the shifting of men from 
one regiment or battalion to another 
was desirable, as it tended to make 
men dissatisfied. People had an idea 
that a soldier was a sort of man who 
did not care where he went or what 
he did. It was probably true that he 
did not care where he went; but, at 
the same time, he liked to be with the 
men he had made friends of. Men were 
not shifted about in the Cavalry, and 
what was the consequence? Why, that 
men could always be got for that arm of 





was 6,000 below theirs. He believed 
that when men enlisted, they did not 
much care where they went; but, once 
in a regiment, they wanted to stay in it 
and remain with their comrades. His 
noble Friend had said that he could not 
imagine anything better than the system 
of Reserves. But if they had no Army, 
they could not expect to form or keep 
up a Reserve; for where were the men 
to come from to go into that Reserve ? 
He thought that they ought to get more 
Reserve men from the Militia; and, al- 
though he was not in favour of con- 
scription, there ought to be some means 
of keeping up the Militia to its full 
strength, whether by conscription or 
any other means—although, of course, 
they could never have conscription, 
as our whole system was opposed to 
it. It was also, he thought, a great 
mistake to keep recruits too long at a 
depot. They ought to be sent to their 
regiments as soon as possible. With 
regard to the subject of desertion, it was 
known that, in many instances, men 
had deserted because they had been 
compelled to stay at the depot. They 
should be required to present themselves 
at the depot, and should be sent on to 
their regiments without delay. He knew 
that desertion was made a profession of 
by some men, who deserted over and over 
again for the purpose of getting a sum 
of money and a free kit; but they were 
not allowed to mark or tattoo the men; 
and, therefore, it was in many cases 
impossible to know whether a man 
had been in the Army before or not. 
Let the men be marked or tattooed in 
some way, by a special system of vac- 
cination, so that it might be known that 
they had been in the Army. There was, 
no doubt, an enormous number of deser- 
tions; but they were much fewer, in 
reality, than they appeared to be, be- 
cause, if one man deserted four or five 
times, these desertions were represented 
over and over again as separate in- 
stances. He felt satisfied at the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, and 
he trusted good would be the result. 
Whether there were short or long ser- 
vice he cared comparatively little; but 
what he did greatly care for was, that 
we should have an efficient Army. 

Toe Eart or GALLOWAY aaid, 
he hoped there would be no ques- 


the Service; and, at the present time, it | tion of conscription for the Militia. 


The Duke of Cambridge 
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His Royal Highness the illustrious 
Duke (the Duke of Cambridge) had 
stated that the question of maintain- 
ing the efficiency of the Army was 
merely a question of money. He (the 
Earl of Galloway) would admit the 
truth of the argument; but he would 
also say that the efficiency of the Militia 
was equally a question of money. The 
Militiaman was the cheapest soldier we 
had. If we wanted a Reserve, it was to 
the Militia we should have to trust, and 
not tothe Army. The noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Morley) had assigned, 
as the real reason of the deficiency of 
the Army, that, in 1876, about 24,000 
enlisted on short service, and left the 
Service last year. But the noble Earl 
went on to say that many men enlisted 
in 1870, on long service, whose term 
expired in 1882, forgetting that in 
Infantry regiments the period of en- 
listment on long service was 10 years, 
and not 12. 

Tue Eant or LONGFORD said, he 
gathered, from what had been said, that 
the Army had been in a state of transi- 
tion for about 15 years, and that the last 
state of the Army was worse than the 
first. Voluntary enlistment, short ser- 
vice, Indian reliefs, and low Establish- 
ments could not work together as a 
military system. The short-service sys- 
tem had admittedly broken down, and 
the system of linked battalions had 
proved to beafailure. He called atten- 
tion to the circumstance that it still was 
extremely difficult for a soldier, however 
meritorious, to obtain a Government 
office or civil employment upon his dis- 
charge, although everybody agreed that 
such appointments ought to be open to 
him. The remedy for present deficiencies 
would be a return to longer engage- 
ments, and breaking up the linked bat- 
talions. An attempt was announced in 
the former direction, but under Regula- 
tions so complicated that it was very 
difficult to understand them. Indeed, 
an attorney would be required with each 
regiment, in.order to explain to the 
men the nature of their engagement. 
The noble Earl asserted that no change 
of system was intended by what was 
now proposed, and if he thought that 
12 years and sevenfyears were the same 
thing, he could have the benefit of that 
opinion. He hoped that the new depar- 
ture now about to be followed by the 
War Office would prove much more 
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successful than the present arrange- 
ments. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE said, 
he wished to correct his reference to the 
proportionate number of men sent as a 
draft to India every year, by stating that 
he had said 250, instead of from 160 to 
200. 4 

Viscount HARDINGE said, that 
he was glad to find that at last the Se- 
cretary of State for War had determined 
to face the difficulty, and to resort to 
optional long service. When Lord Card- 
well’s scheme first came before their 
Lordships, it was supported by many 
noble Lords, on the understanding that 
there should be 24 per cent of men 
enlisted on long service; but that un- 
derstanding had not been kept. Lord 
Airey’s Committee, of which the noble 
and gallant Lord on the Cross Benches 
was a Member (Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala), had recommended such a per- 
centage, but their recommendations had 
been disregarded. While so many men 
were sent into the Reserve there was 
no ground for wonder at the deficiency 
on the Establishment, which had now to 
be remedied by a partial re-introduction 
of long service. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought the short - service 
system had been somewhat overdone, 
for the Reserve had been filled with 
three years’ men. The noble Viscount 
(Viscount Cranbrook), who had left the 
House, had, merely because recruiting 
was brisk, sent into the Reserve large 
bodies of three years’ men; and they 
were now suffering from the effects of 
it—from the large number of three 
years’ men who were claiming their 
discharge. Then Lord Cardwell refused 
to send Reserve men to the Cape, be- 
cause he said that they were only in- 
tended for a great European war. But 
such a war might not occur for half-a- 
century, and, therefore, that was the 
weak point about it, for no Government 
would take the responsibility of calling 
it out for a small war, lest it should be- 
come unpopular. It was owing to this, 
that in the late wars, such as those at 
the Cape, we were obliged to trust to a 
‘“‘scratch pack” of volunteers, half of 
whom were boys, instead of sending out 
the Reserves. He was bound to say 
that when Lord Beaconsfield called out 
the Reserves, they answered fully to the 
expectations formed of them. At the 
present moment, out of the regiments 
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at Aldershot, only two were fit, and the 
remainder would have to be filled up by 
the old, objectionable system of volun- 
teering, or calling up the Reserves. He 
should like to know what state the 12 
regiments were in which were first for 
service. What would they do in case 
of war? Why, call out the Reserves! 
He thought it would have been much 
better if the Government had intimated 
their intention of creating a moderate 
Reserve and a good fighting Line. They 
never had had a good fighting Line under 
the short-service system, because half 
of the regiments were composed of boys. 
He thought they had in the creation of 
a good Reserve more or less s:crified the 
fighting Line, and he was glad, there- 
fore, that some modification of the ex- 
isting system had been resolved upon. 
He certainly hoped that the experi- 
ment which was about to be made would 
be successful. For his own part, he 
believed more in the Militia than in the 
First Class Reserve, which must neces- 
sarily be a fluctuating body. If, how- 
ever, it was intended, as it should be 
intended, to make the Militia the back- 
bone of the Army, much greater atten- 
tion should be paid to bringing the 
Militia up to its Establishment, and fill- 
ing up the numbers of the Militia Re- 
serve. More attention should be paid 
to the training and shooting of that 
Force and of the Militia Reserve, which 
could not be done without a larger 
expenditure of money. It would be far 
better if commanding and inspecting 
officers of Militia were required to pay 
attention to the shooting of those Forces, 
than to mere parade drill and marching 
past. Whatever system was adopted, 
whether of long or short service, he 
trusted the present deficiency was only 
temporary, and that we should eventually 
be provided with a good fighting Line, 
which was of paramount importance. 
Lorpv NAPIER or MAGDALA said, 
he wished to remind the House that the 
Duke of Wellington had said that it was 
theoldsoldiers and the non-commissioned 
officers who formed the strength of the 
Army, and that half-a-dozen old soldiers 
in the barrack-room were worth all the 
non-commissioned officers. He (Lord 
Napier of Magdala) fully endorsed that 
opinion. His experience of the short- 
service system convinced him that a 
mixture of the older soldiers with the 
younger men was most desirable, inas- 
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much as the latter were not so much in- 
terested in the Service as the former 
were. In fact, they might almost be 
said to have no interest at allinit. It 
was so short, that they did not care for 
the non-commissioned officers, and they 
hesitated to offend theircomrades. Under 
these circumstances, Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee were perfectly justified in recom- 
mending a mixture of 25 per cent of 
long-service men. He hoped that the 
new scheme would answer the expecta- 
tions formed of it. One thing, however, 
the soldier wanted particularly to know 
—namely, in a definite way what was 
before him. 

Viscount BURY said, that the present 
system had landed us in an anomalous 
and disastrous condition of things, and 
he could only hope that the return to 
long service which had been proposed 
would work satisfactorily. He must say 
that he admired the great amount of in- 
genuity that had been displayed by the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Morley) 
in his attempt to show that the Go- 
vernment were not about to revert to 
that system ; but what was the proposal 
for 21 years’ service, but a return to it? 
Successive Secretaries of State for War 
had found themselves bound to adminis- 
ter the short-service system under the 
Acts of Parliament, and to keep on 
going straight ahead. In the general 
rejoicing at the change of policy on the 
part of the Government on this question, 
it must not be forgotten that our posi- 
tion with regard to the Army was a 
critical one, inasmuch as our Establish- 
ment was greatly under its strength. It 
was useless to attempt to disguise the 
fact that, in the change now about to be 
adopted, we were returning to the long- 
service system, and it was greatly to the 
credit of Her Majesty’s Government that 
they had had the pluck to acknowledge 
the position in which we were placed, 
and to propose the only possible remedy 
for it. The Government had undoubtedly 
congratulated themselves upon the im- 
proved condition of recruiting ; but they 
appeared to forget that that was the 
result mainly of their having lowered 
the standard of height, and of having 
widened the limit as to age. With re- 
gard to the different periods of enlist- 
ment, he must remark that it was most 
desirable that a recruit should know; 
with certainty, what he had to expect in 
entering the Army. It was proposed 
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that a recruit should be able to enter the 
Guards for three years, that then he 
should have the option of enlistment for 
seven years, then for 12 years, and 
finally should be able to complete his 21 
years. There were thus four terms 
of enlistment proposed, on complicated 
conditions, which he (Viscount Bury) 
was satisfied would never be understood 
by recruits. He thought that when a 
man re-enlisted at the end of 12 years’ 
service, his deferred pay, amounting to 
£36, should be given him, instead of 
being placed in a bank by the Govern- 
ment until his full term of 21 years had 
expired. He wished to know whether 
it was true that a number of men who 
had returned to this country a short 
time ago, their term of service having 
expired, had refused to re-enlist in the 
Guards, although a bounty of £2 10s. 
a-head had been offered to them? Some- 
thing should be done to stop the waste 
and dribble from the Army, which from 
desertions, deaths, and other causes, had 
now amounted to the enormous number 
of 300 per 1,000 in the first three years 
of service. 

Toe Marquess or HERTFORD said, 
that in view of the great deficiency 
existing in the numbers of the Army, 
he would entreat the Government, as a 
remedy for that unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, to increase the pay of the soldier 
in the way that it had been increased in 
the Police and among Railway servants 
generally. It would astonish their Lord- 
ships if they knew the number of old 
soldiers who were going about the coun- 
try as tramps, and that fact alone was 
almost sufficient to explain why so few 
recruits came forward. He had lately 
been working on a Vagrancy Committee 
in Warwickshire, and he found that no 
less than half the beggars at the Warwick 
Union had been soldiers; and he believed 
it was likewise the case at Oxford. He 
would suggest that the Government, 
through the Local Government Board, 
should ask masters of Unions to give in 
Reports, showing what the real number 
of soldiers tramping the country was. 
Desertion was also a fruitful source of 
expense to the taxpayer, and it was all 
because they would not treat the deserter 
in the good old-fashioned way of brand- 
ing him with the letter “‘D.” He did 
not see why they should be so delicate 
and nice with a seoundrel who had 
broken hisoath, and deserted his Colours. 
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He hoped that the Government, having 
made a change, would go on with it, 
and let them return to the long-service 
system, with a Militia Reserve to fall 
back upon, for it undoubtedly was the 
only means of maintaining an efficient 
Army. 

Toe Earr or WEMYSS said, he 
would suggest that the second year of a 
recruit’s drill might be spent more ad- 
vantageously than under the present 
system, by teaching him in entrenching, 
flag signalling, and outpost duty. What 
the Auxiliary Forces wanted was or- 
ganization. It was something like a 
scandal upon their military administra- 
tion—and he was not referring to any 
particular Party—that that Force, after 
so many years, was absolutely deficient 
in that means of organization to enable 
them to take the field. As to the Militia, 
he had always held that it was the back- 
bone of our military system; but that 
backbone was normally in an inverte- 
brate condition, it being openly admitted 
that it was in an unreliable state. The 
noble Viscount (Viscount Cranbrook) 
groaned over the condition of the Militia 
in 1883; but the condition of the Militia 
in 1883 was not one bit worse than it had 
been in any of the last 15 or 20 years; 
and as the noble Viscount had told them 
he was himself in Office for four years, 
he (the Earl of Wemyss) wanted to know 
why he did not address himself to put 
it in a proper state? The strength of 
the Militia Reserve was also of great 
importance. When the Militia Reserve 
was called out, it was immediately de- 
ducted from the strength of the Militia. 
This was not intended by its originator, 
the late General Peel. On the contrary, 
the Milltia Reserve was to bealways borne 
in excess of the Militia Establishment. 
If the Militia Force were called out, they 
could not possibly give more than 30,000 
or 40,000 men for the field. He held 
that a good Militia Reserve was our best 
sheet anchor; and his conviction was, 
that not only the Militia, but the Army, 
would never be sound until the Militia 
was kept fully up to its Establishment 
by a return to the old Constitutional 
form of recruiting for it. 

Lorp TRURO said, he wished to 
point out that the number of desertions 
from the Army last year was 251 less 
than in 1881, although the number of 
deserters recaptured was 32 less. As to 
recruiting, one of the greatest difficulties 
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to be contended with in reference to both 
the Army generally and the Militia was 
the severity of the discipline that was at 
once, and injudiciously, applied to re- 
cruits. A Circular was issued some time 
since to non-commissioned officers, point- 
ing out that the want of tact and for- 
bearance with young recruits had tended 
to make the Service unpopular with them, 
and that the result had not been advan- 
tageous to the Service. Another fact to 
be regretted was, that of the large num- 
ber of recruits obtained so few, compara- 
tively speaking, came up for attestation 
subsequently. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL said, he rose to explain for a 
moment. He had been so much mis- 
interpreted by the noble Earl the Under 
Secretary of State for War (the Earl of 
Morley), that he might have interrupted 
him at the time, but did not care to do 
so. The noble Earl had described him 
as recommending that Volunteer recruits 
should at once be burdened by 300 drills. 
The very words he (Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell) had employed were, that, in 
that Service, weshould resort to cautious, 
gradual, and even tentative proceedings. 
Nor, in the Militia, was he the advocate of 
any change at all, until the subject had 
been thoroughlyinvestigated. According 
to the noble Earl, the counsel he (Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell) had offered 
would put an end to the Auxiliary 
Forces. He was surprised to hear from 
u Member of the House, that a Com- 
mittee of the House would have an in- 
fluence so fatal. A Committee of the 
House was the only counsel ke (Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell) had urged, 
and, in the long course of this discussion, 
not one objection had been offered to it. 


Metropolitan 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 
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Ways ann Means—considered in Committee— 
£5,973,912, on account. 

Purnitic Brrrs—Ordered—First Reading—Land 
Tax Assessments (Appeals) * [213]. 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 6)* [195]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 7) * [196]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) 
(No. 3) * [192]; Tramways Provisional Orders 
(No. 4)* [201]; Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) [7]; Registry 
of Deeds (Ireland) [202]; Corn Sales 
[95], debate adjourned. 

Considered as amended—Tramways Provisional 
Orders * (No. 2) (168]. 

Third Reading—Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders * [165]; Water Provisional Orders * 
[166], and passed. 
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METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY 
—THE VENTILATORS. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(DISTRICT RAILWAY). 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Report from the 
Committee on the Metropolitan District 
Railway Bill [presented on 31st May] be 
now read.” —( Mr. Marriot.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Sir Ersxinz May read the Report. 


Mr. MARRIOTT said, that, with the 
permission of the House, he desired to 
make one or two observations in refer- 
ence to the Report which had just been 
read. It would be in the recollection of 
the House that a short time before the 
House rose for the Whitsuntide Recess 
an Instruction was given by the House 
to the Committee on the Metropolitan 
District Railway Bill to give facilities to 
the Corporation of the City of London 
and to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
to close certain ventilating shafts within 
the City of London and on the Thames 
Embankment, upon certain reasonable 
terms. The Committee did not meet 
until the 3lst of May, and he would 
state very shortly what took place before 
the Committee. The counsel who ap- 
peared for the Metropolitan Railway 
Company represented that Parliament 
had made a grievous blunder; and, al- 
though the learned gentleman was kind 
enough to give the House of Commons 
credit for excellent motives, still he 
considered, notwithstanding the worthy 
sentiments which actuated them, a 
grievous wrong would be inflicted upon 
the public if the original plan were 
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departed from, independently of which 
there would be delay in the comple- 
tion of the Inner Circle Railway. In 
point of fact, the counsel for the Railway 
Company said that the Company would 
be able to complete the Inner Circle 
Railway within a year; and that if the 
Railway was not completed within that 
time great inconvenience would be caused 
tothe public. Nevertheless, sooner than 
consent to what was proposed they would 
give up their Bill for the completion of 
the Inner Circle Line. It was not for 
him to make any remarks upon this 
action of the Railway Company. It 
certainly did seem somewhat foolish on 
their part to set themselves, as they did, 
entirely in opposition to the wishes of 
Parliament. After the speeches of 
counsel, the Committee retired, and de- 
cided that they must act upon the In- 
struction given by the House. Remarks 
were made by counsel on both sides, and 
the Railway Company undertook, he 
thought very wisely and properly, not to 
Oppose any measure which the Metro- 
= Board of Works or the City of 

ondon might think proper to introduce 
for obtaining a suspension of the Stand- 
ing Orders, in order to enable them to 
bring in a Bill at their own cost. He 
could not complaim of that ; and, being 
in that position, the City of London and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works had to 
consider what course they would take. 
He might state, however, that recent 
experience, since the former debate took 
place, had shown these ventilators to be 
not only noxious, but extremely danger- 
ous, and such as to satisfy everybody that 
they ought to be removed at the earliest 
possible moment; whereas, by the pro- 
posal of the Railway Company, they 
would have had to wait, at all events, 
until the end of next year, and the ven- 
tilators would have been a source of 
danger in crowded streets—such as 
Queen Victoria Street—for 12 months 
longer. All they could do now was to 
get a Bill through as fast as possible, 
and as the House knew the Standing 
Orders stood in the way of that, what 
they intended to propose was that the 
Standing Orders should be suspended. 
In doing that, they were not acting 
without the authority of precedent. 
There were three precedents in the year 
1867 alone—in the case of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway (No. 2) Bill, 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
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way (No. 3) Bill, and the Great Eastern 
Railway Bill. In those cases the Stand- 
ing Orders Committee declined to sus- 
pend the Standing Orders; but the House 
acceded to the proposition for suspending 
them. In another case, in 1878, the 
East London Railway Bill was moved 
without having gone before the Standing 
Orders Committee at all; and, notwith- 
standing that fact, leave was given to 
bring in a Bill for the payment of the 
debts of the East London Railway Com- 
pany, the House supporting and sanc- 
tioning that Resolution. This year, 
early in April, an application was made 
to the Standing Orders Committee to sus- 
pend the Standing Orders, so as to allow 
both the Corporation of London and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to bring 
in Bills. The Committee declined to 
suspend the Standing Orders; but he 
had the authority of the Chairman of the 
Committee—the right hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford (Sir John 
Mowbray), who was, unfortunately, not 
in the House that day—for saying that 
the circumstances which had since taken 
place had entirely changed his view. 
The obstruction had become serious, and 
the House fully supported the recom- 
mendations made by the Committee to 
whom the Bill was referred. That Com- 
mittee had not even had an opportunity 
of hearing a word either in favour or 
against the Instruction of the House ; 
and, therefore, they recommended the 
House of Commons, in view of the im- 
portance of the subject, to give facilities 
to the Corporation of London and to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for bring- 
ing in Bills to enable them to deal with 
these ventilators. He believed that the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was prepared to make a proposal 
of that kind, and that he would receive 
the support of the City of Lundon. All 
he (Mr. Marriott) could do was to call 
the attention of the House tothe Report 
of the Committee, and he trusted the 
House would support the Resolution 
about to be submitted to them. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL - HOGG re- 
marked, that, after the action already 
taken by the House, it would not be 
necessary to take up any time by going 
into the question of these ventilators. 
The action already taken had been fully 
endorsed by the Instruction given to the 
Committee presided over by the hon. and 
gallant Member for East Derbyshire 
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(Admiral Egerton). The Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the City of Lon- 
don were perfectly ready to go on 
with their evidence, and they were very 
anxious to be allowed to do so; but 
those who were in charge of the Rail- 
way Bill did not think it expedient to 
persevere with it, and therefore they 
withdrew their Bill. The Committee 

resided over by his hon. and gallant 
Priend made a recommendation that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
City of London should have every facility 
given to them for carrying out the re- 
commendations of the Committee; and 
the only way in which they could pro- 
ceed was by suspending the Standing 
Orders, so as to enable the Metropolitan 
Board to bring in the Bill they were 
anxious to bring in some time ago for 
the purpose of removing these obstruc- 
tions and nuisances. He could quite 
contirm what the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Marriott) had 
stated. He had the authority of the 
right hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford (Sir John Mowbray), the 
Chairman of the Committee on Standing 
Orders, for saying that the circumstances 
had now entirely changed from what 
they were before. He was sorry that 
the right hon. Gentleman was nut able 
to be in his place, because, if he had 
been, he certainly would have supported 
the proposal of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to suspend the Standing Orders. 
He (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) knew 
perfectly well that it was an extraor- 
dinary course to ask the House to sus- 
pend these Standing Orders. But un- 
usual circumstances required unusual 
remedies. He was unable to under- 
stand why, considering what had hap- 
pened, the Railway Company should 
have refused to enter into the ques- 
tion. He believed it could be proved 
to demonstration that all the ventila- 
tion could be much better provided by 
other means, if the House would kindly 
accede to the request he now made to 
them to suspend the Standing Orders, 
and allow him to bring in a Bill, which 
would be referred, at the earliest pos- 
sibe moment, to a Committee. All that 
he could say was that these obstructions 
were destructive to the Embankment 
Gardens, and upon the roadways in the 
City they were actually dangerous. He 
therefore earnestly impressed upon the 
House the necessity of insisting upon 
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their removal. So faras his own obser- 
vation went, one of these ventilators, 
which it was said, in the course of pre- 
vious discussions, would never be used, 
was constantly vomiting forth offen- 
sive and noxious gases. He begged to 
move— 

‘“«That the Standing Orders be suspended, 
and that leave be given to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to bring in a Bill to amend 
‘The Metropoliton District Railway Act, 1881, 
in relation to the openings or shafts authorisea 
by that Act to be constructed in roads or open 
spaces within the Metropolis, for the purpose of 
ventilating their Railways; and for other pur- 
poses.”’ 


District Railway. 


He intended to propose that a Bill should 
be brought in by the noble Lord (Lord 
Algernon Pefcy), the hon. and learned 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Marriott), 
and himself. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Standing Orders be suspended, 
and that leave be given to the Metropolitan 
Boards of Works to bring in a Bill to amend 
‘The Metropolitan District Railway Act, 1881,’ 
in relation to the openings or shafts authorised 
by that Act to be constructed in roads or open 
spaces within the Metropolis, for the purpose of 
ventilating their Railways; and for other pur- 
poses.” —(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg.) 


Sm THOMAS CHAMBERS said, the 
Motion made by his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was not in exact con- 
formity with the terms of the special 
Report of the Committee—namely, that, 
in view of the importance of the subject, 
the Committee were of opinion that 
facilities should be given to the Cor- 
poration of the City of London and to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to en- 
able them to bring ina Bill dealing with 
the ventilators. The Motion submitted 
by the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was confined to the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works, and did not 
include the Corporation of the City of 
London. He had risen, therefore, to 
remedy this defect; and he’ proposed to 
move an Amendment, not in any hostile 
spirit, but in order to carry out more 
fully what was the obvious intention of 
the Committee. The Amendment he 
proposed was, to insert in line 2, after 
the word ‘‘ the,’”’ the words ‘‘ Corpora- 
tion of London and the.” In other 
words, the object of the Amendment was 
to enable the Corporation as well as the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, both of 
whom were equally concerned in regard 
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to jurisdiction, and both of whom were 
equally anxious for the removal of these 
ventilators, to bring in Bills. 


Amendment proposed, in line 2, after 
the word “the,” to insert the words 
‘Corporation of London and the.”— 
(Sir Thomas Chambers.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he was quite willing tu accept the Amend- 
ment, and also a further Amendment 
which the hon. and learned Member 
proposed to move. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he was glad that 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works had accepted the Amendment. 
It was extremely unusual for these two 
Metropolitan Bodies to be found acting 
together, and he was glad to see that it 
was the case in the present instance. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment ae in line 3, after 
the word ‘‘ Bill,” to insert the words 
“or Bills.”,—(Sir Thomas Chambers.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he did not 
think that much good would result from 
opposing this absurd proposal; but he 
did not think it ought to be allowed to 
pass without a few words being said 
upon it. The action of the House in 
the matter had, in the first place, been 
to give a severe slap in the face to one 
of its own Committees, and a Committee 
whose action was approved of by the 
House itself, when it consented to read 
the Bill containing the original provision 
a third time. The proposal now before 
the House was to give another slap in 
the face to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee of the House, that Standing Or- 
ders Committee having had before them 
this very question only a few weeks ago, 
and having, he believed, unanimously 
refused to suspend the Standing Orders. 
It was quite true that the Standing Or- 
ders Committee found themselves now 
in a very difficult position. They found, 
from the action of the House, that they 
would have this proposal forced upon 
them ; and, therefore, an announcement 
had been made by the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works that in- 
directly the Standing Orders Committee 
would no longer oppose the granting of 
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the power which they refused to grant 
only a few weeks ago. That being so, 
he believed there was no advantage to 
be gained by opposing the Motion. He 
could only say that he regretted exceed- 
ingly the courses which the House was 
taking in the matter, and he was sorry 
that he could not prevent it. 

Mr. CROPPER said, he fully agreed 
with the remarks which had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. An- 
derson). On a previous occasion he had 
expressed his own views upon the ques- 
tion as to the small amount of damage 
done by the ventilators to the Embank- 
ment Gardens, and the great deal of 
good they were doing to the people down 
below. As, however, the hon. Gentle- 
man was not going to take any action in 
the matter, he (Mr. Cropper) would not 
attempt to divide the House on the 
subject. He trusted when a Bill came 
before the House, and they were en- 
abled to see its provisions, a full oppor- 
tunity would be afforded for discussing 
it, and, if necessary, of amending it 
with advantage. 

Sir JAMES ©. LAWRENCE said, 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ken- 
dal (Mr. Cropper) spoke of the very 
small amount of damage and incon- 
venience occasioned by the ventilators. 
He trusted the House would not take it 
for granted that there were no grounds 
for the complaints which had been 
made in regard to the inconvenience 
caused by the ventilators. Perhaps 
he might be allowed to mention a cir- 
cumstance which came under his own 
observation a few days ago. He had 
frequently passed one of these venti- 
lators, in the middle of the roadway on 
the Embankment; but he had not re- 
marked any smoke or steam coming from 
it until the other day, when he perceived 
a large volume of steam coming out of 
the grating. He was in a Hansom cab 
at the time; the horse started, and he 
also saw two carriages drawn by horses 
which the coachmen had great difficulty 
in managing. He thought this little 
experience of his own the other day 
more than answered the observations 
which had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kendal (Mr. Cropper). 

Mr. CUBITT said, the Chairman of 
the Standing Orders Committee was, 
unfortunately, absent; but, speaking 
for his right hon. Friend and for him- 
self, as an individual Member of the 
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Standing Orders Committee, he certainly 
did not consider that the present Motion 
was in any way a slap in the face. 
When the matter came originally be- 
fore the Standing Orders Committee the 
circumstances were very different, as the 
hon. and learned Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Marriott) had explained, from what 
they were now. Under the then cir- 
cumstances the Committee found them- 
selves unable to suspend the Standing 
Orders, and if the circumstances re- 
mained -the same still they would be 
——— to act in the same manner; 

ut a great change had taken place, 
owing to the peculiar action of the 
Railway Company, and he believed, if 
the matter, as it now stood, were to come 
before the Standing Orders Committee, 
a different decision would probably be 
arrived at. He knew it was the opinion 
of the Chairman of the Standing Orders 
Committee that, as this was a special 
case, it would be very much better that 
power should be given to meet it by a 
direct Instruction of the House than by 
referring it to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee. By the course now proposed to 
be taken the question could be settled 
with greater speed than in any other 
way, and, at a late period of the Session, 
that was a consideration which ought to 
weigh with the House. He therefore 
cordially supported, as an individual 
Member of the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee, the proposal of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Truro (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg). 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Ordered, That the Standing Orders be sus- 
pended, and that leave be given to the Corpo- 
ration of London and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to bring in a Bill or Bills to amend 
“ The Metropolitan District Railway Act, 
1881,” in relation to the openings or shafts 
authorised by that Act to be constructed in 
roads or open spaces within the Metropolis, for 
the purpose of ventilating their Railways; and 
for other purposes. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (DIS. 
TRICT RAILWAY) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir James M‘Garet-Hoge, 
Bill to amend “ The Metropolitan District 
Railway Act, 1881;’’ and for other purposes 
in relation thereto, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir James M’Garet Hoce, Lord ALGERNon 
Percy, and Mr. Marriorr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


Mr, Cubitt 


{COMMONS} 
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LONDON COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS (VEN- 
TILATION OF RAILWAYS) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Tuomas CuamsBers, Bill to 
repeal Section 12 of “ The Metropolitan District 
Railway Act, 1881” and to substitute other 
provisions in lieu thereof, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Tuomas Cuampers, Mr. WIL.iam 
Lawrence, and Mr. Rosert Fow er. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 


QUESTIONS. 


0 ree 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS—FRENCH 
CLAIMS. 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: I beg 
to ask the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, or if more 
convenient I will postpone the Question 
until Thursday, Whether there is any 
truth in the report that the French Go- 
vernment has made a claim to any of 
the smaller Islands in the neighbour- 
hood of Jersey; and, if so, whether the 
inhabitants of the Channel Islands have 
made any representation on the sub- 
ject; and, in case they have done so, 
what action the Government will take 
in the matter ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
inhabitants of Jersey have made a re- 
presentation on this subject, which was 
entertained this afternoon by the Lords 
of the Privy Council, who informed the 
representatives of the inhabitants that 
the matter was under consideration, and 
that on an early day a reply would be 
given. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS asked 
whether the Home Secretary could say 
what the actual claim was? 

Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
real complaint was that the French 
fishermen had invaded the exclusive 
privileges of Jersey and its appendages. 
That matter is being carefully con- 
sidered, and an answer on an early day 
will be given. 

Mr. CALLAN: Might I ask whether 
the French have not as equal right to 
these Islands as the English have to 


Egypt ? 


INDIA—LAW AND JUSTICE—ALLEGED 
ILL-TREATMENT OF AN ENGLISH- 
MAN. 

Cotone, DAWNAY asked the Under 

Secretary of State for India, Whether it 

be true that, in March last, at Allahabad, 























an English Gentleman, who had chas- 
tised one of the Native servants of the 
Guicwar of Baroda for grossly insulting 
hsi sister, was beaten until he was in- 
sensible, by the order of the Guicwar ; 
whether the English gentlemai has 
brought an action against the Guicwar; 
and, whether there is reason to suppose 
that Lord Ripon is using his influence 
to hush up the affair? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I cannot give the 
hon. and gallant Member for Thirsk any 
information on the subject ; and before 
even inquiring into the matter I must 
ask him, though he has informed me 
privately, to state publicly what is the 
authority on which he relies in making 
so grave and extraordinary a charge 
against Lord Ripon. 

Coronet DAWNAY: I have great 
pleasure in affording the hon. Gentle- 
man the information he requires. I re- 
ceived the information from my brother, 
who has just returned from India. The 
last paragraph in my Question cannot 
be said to refer to absolute fact ; but it 
is in accordance with the general belief 
prevailing at Allahabad. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Do I understand 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman that he 
gives his brother as the authority of the 
statement contained in the Question 
which he has asked me? If that is so, it 
is my duty to inquire into thetruth of the 
matter; and when I receive an answer 
to the Question he shall have it. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
WILLIAM CARSON. ; 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it a fact that Mr. William Carson, re- 
cently appointed a justice of the peace 
for the county of Fermanagh, did when 
in business several times compound with 
his creditors, and, on the last occasion 
when he was insolvent, his certificate 
was refused by the bankruptcy judge; 
and, whether under these circumstances 
he will be retained in the commission 

. of the peace ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is not the 
fact that Mr. Carson, recently appointed 
a Justice of the Peace for the county 
of Fermanagh, did, when in business, 
several times compound with his cre- 
ditors, or that he was ever refused a 
certificate by the Bankruptcy Court. 
The following are the real circumstances 

of the case :—Mr. Carson, when a very 
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young man, entering business about 40 
years ago, in consequence, as he states 
himself, of having taken upon himself 
the liability of others, was for a time un- 
able to meet his pecuniary engagements, 
and was obliged to seek the protection 
of the Insolvent Court, where he ob- 
tained his- certificate. Subsequently, 
however, he paid all those creditors in 
full, and for many years carried on 
business with much success, and having 
realized a considerable independence, 
he retired altogether from business 12 
years ago. This gentleman will be re- 
tained in the Commission of the Peace, 
and I hope this explanation will satisfy 
the hon. Member for Cavan. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I should 
like to be allowed to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber this Question—whether he knew 
the fact, when he put his Question on 
the Paper, that this misfortune hap- 
pened to this gentleman 40 years ago 


Amendment Act. 


[No reply was given. } 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND)—LEGISLATION. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he proposes to bring forward during 
this Session any measure to redress the 
grievances of the Irish National school 
teachers ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : It it not the in- 
tention of the Government to bring for- 
ward this Session any measure relating 
to the Irish National school teachers. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AND 
BUILDINGS ACTS AMENDMENT ACT 
—THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE asked 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Whether, in reply to a com 
munication from a Committee of the 
Board to the Institute of British Archi- 
tects regarding the design for the eleva- 
tion of the Hétel Métropole, the Council 
of the Institute stated that— 


“In the opinion of the Council, the design of 
that building, more especially as regards the 
portion above the ground storey, is unworthy of 
its intended position; and that the said design 
should be considerably modified before approval 
be given to it by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works; ’’ 


and, whether his answer relating to this 
subject, on the 10th of May, to the effect 
that the Board had sanctioned the erec- 
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tion of the said building without having 
submitted any altered elevation to the 
Council of the Institute, still represents 
the attitude of the Board of Works in 
regard to this question; and, if it does 
so, if he would explain to the House how 
the Board deems itself justified in evad- 
ing the conditions embodied in an Act 
of Parliament (of 1873) which indicates 
the Institute of British Architects as the 
authority to judge of the designs of any 
buildings to be erected on the site of 
Northumberland House, in order espe- 
cially to prevent the erection of struc- 
tures calculated to deface one of the most 
important sites of the Metropolis ? 

i JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
beg to inform the hon. Member that 
his quotation from the letter of the 
Council of the Institute is perfectly cor- 
rect, and that my answer of the 10th of 
May still represents the attitude of the 
Board in this matter. I cannot, how- 
ever, for one moment admit that the 
Board has evaded conditions imposed by 
Parliament, and I must express my sur- 

rise that the hon. Member cast such an 
imputation on the Board. The wording 
of the Act was intended to convey no 
more than the suggestion of friendly 
consultation between the Board and the 
Council of the Institute, without bind- 
ing the Board to carry out the sugges- 
tions of the Council. If the hon. Mem- 
ber will look at the Minutes of Evidence 
taken by the Select Committee, he will 
find that the clause, as originally intro- 
duced, provided not only that the eleva- 
tion should be submitted for considera- 
tion, but also that no building should be 
erected, or contract entered into for its 
erection, until such elevation should have 
received the approval of the Council. 
This was strongly opposed on behalf of 
the Board; and after a long discussion 
the Select Committee modified the clause 
into its present form by substituting the 
word ‘‘ consideration” for ‘‘ approval.” 
In conclusion, I think the House may be 
satisfied that, after having expended 
about £700,000 on this improvement, the 
Board is not likely to allow the value of 
the land to be deteriorated by the erec- 
tion of unsightly structures. At the 
same time, the Board has a duty to dis- 
charge to the ratepayers and to its 
lessees, and must be careful not to pre- 
vent the letting of plots, or the erection 
of buildings, by imposing unnecessarily 
onerous restrictions. 


Mr. Story-Maskelyne 


Elementary 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. STORY -MASKELYNE aid, 


that to-morrow he would put a number 
of Questions on the same subject to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, with a view 
to extract further information. One of 
these ‘would be, Whether one of the ar- 
chitects concerned in the erection of this 
and other buildings on the Northumber- 
land Avenue was not a member of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and had 
a share in the property ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG re. 
plied, that he would not be in the House 
to-morrow ; but he might say that it was 
quite true that a member of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had a share in 
the property. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACTS—THE 
ASHFORD MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether his 
attention has been called to a Report in 
the ‘‘ Kentish Express” of the proceed- 
ings before the Ashford Bench of Magis- 
trates, in some cases against parents for 
not sending their children to school, 
when the Chairman of the Bench, in 
giving judgment, is reported to have 
made use of expressions in disparage- 
ment of education; and, whether he 
would inquire into the circumstances of 
the case; and, if the report should ba 
well founded,: whether there was any 
means of restraining expressions of opi- 
nion from the Bench excusing breaches 
of the Law? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My attention has 
been called by several correspondents 
to the report in Zhe Kentish Express, 
and I regret extremely to find, on in- 
quiry, that it is substantially accurate. 
lt appears that the East Ashford School 
Attendance Committee summoned seve- 
ral parents before the magistrates for 
neglecting to send their children to 
school. They were the children of a 
farmer and of some labourers, and in 
two instances children of 12 years of 
age were represented as unable to pass 
any Standard. The Chairman of the 
Justices, in fining the farmer, declared 
that he considered the Education Act to 
be ‘the curse of the country ; ””—[Mr. 
Warton: Hear, hear! ]—and his col- 
league on the Bench said he fully con- 
curred with him. Various remarks cal- 
culated to bring the Act into contempt 
were made during the hearing of the other 
cases, and one labourer, who made an ap- 
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peal to the Bench as to what he should do 
with his children, was told by the Chair- 
man, “ to go and ask Mr. Gladstone, who 
madethe law.” It so happened that these 

rosecutions were taken under Lord 

andon’s Act of 1876; but I am sure the 
House will agree that a Law of Parlia- 
ment, by whatever Minister it may have 
been proposed, ought not to be held up 
to public obloquy by those to whom the 
duty of its enforcement has been in- 
trusted. I understand that in this Union 
all engaged in the work of education are 
discouraged by the hindrances thrown in 
their way by the magistrates. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspector reported in April last 
that the attendance had been “ grossly 
irregular,” and the average lower than 
in any part of his district. As to the 
latter part of the Question, inquiry will 
be made of the proper authority as to 
what ought to be done in respect to the 
conduct complained of. 


SCOTLAND—THE HIGHLAND 
CROFTERS—THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
(EASTER ROSS). 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If the 
Government will instruct the Royal 
Commission at present in ‘the North 
inquiring into the Crofter question to 
visit Easter Ross, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the seizing, about fourteen 
years.ago, of a piece of land known as 
the ‘‘Commonty,” under an action of 
division, and the evictions which fol- 
lowed said action ; whether the Govern- 
ment will introduce a Bill for the repeal 
of the Act authorising the division of 
commonties by adjacent proprietors ; 
and, whether the Royal Commission will 
inquire into the treatment of the tenants 
at Easter Ross in the matter of compen- 
sation for unexhausted improvements ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : Ihave 
no power to instruct the Royal Com- 
mission to any other effect than the In- 
struction contained in the Commission 
itself. Of course, the Committee will 
go to any such places as they think will 
require the investigation they are re- 
quired to make. As to the Act about 
which the hon. Member asks me, I have 
inquired of those who are well ac- 
quainted with Scotch affairs, and they 
have not been able to inform me what 
Act is referred to by the hon. Member. 
If he gives some further detail about it, 
I shall endeavour to answer it. 


{June 4, 1883} 
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THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION — AP- 
PEALS FROM THE SUB-COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it was a fact that, 
where a landlord appeals from the de- 
cisions of the Sub-Commission Court 
fixing fair rents, and that on a hearing 
of such appeals the Land Commission 
dismiss the same, and direct the pay- 
ment to the tenant of a certain amount 
for costs should the landlord prefer not 
to pay these costs, the tenant is obliged, 
owing to the system at present in force 
in the Court of the Land Commission, 
before he can compel obedience to the 
order, to incur the expense of a special 
application to the Court for a writ of 
execution against the landlord; whe- 
ther, for the purpose of such appli- 
cation, no less than two notices must be 
previously served, a copy of the order 
taken out, affidavits made, and all the 
usual preliminaries incident to an ordi- 
nary motion on notice gone through; 
whether, for all the expenditure in- 
curred, calculated to amount to almost 
if not as much as the entire sum ori- 
ginally awarded him, the tenant is 
allowed but the small sum of sixpence ; 
and, whether, inasmuch as the system 
is capable of being wrought with such 
expensive and inconvenient effect to 
large bodies of tenant farmers in Ire- 
land seeking the benefits of the Land 
Act, he will represent to the Land 
Commissioners the expediency of assi- 
milating the practice of their Court, 
regulating the mode of recovering these 
costs, to that of the other Divisions of 
the High Court of Justice in Ireland 
where such form is and always has been 
unknown ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: When either a 
landlord or a tenant against whom the 
costs of an appeal have been awarded 
under the Land Act does not pay the 
amount due, the mode of enforcing pay- 
ment is by a writ of fi. fa. issued by the 
Land Commission. Beforethe writissues, 
an application for payment must bemade 
to the person indebted, and an affidavit 
that such application has been made 
must be filed. The application for pay- 
ment may be by registered letter. The 
affidavit may be sworn before any Justice 
of the Peace, and is filed without any 
charge. The writ is issued without any 
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charge. In cases where the costs ori- 
ginally awarded exceeded £1, a sum of 
5s. is awarded to the litigant who is put 
to the trouble of enforcing payment in 
the manner I have stated. The system 
appears to be simple and just, and not 
to require any alteration. 


Metropolitan 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (IRELAND) 
ACT--WESTPORT. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the restrictions on 
the holding of fairs and markets in the 
town of Westport, on account of cattle 
disease, may now be removed with 
safety, having in view the fact that the 
infected area is limited to one isolated 
farm ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The infected 
farm is only half-a-mile from the town 
of Westport, and foot-and-mouth disease, 
though greatly diminished, still exists 
there; and His Excellency, therefore, 
fears that it would be dangerous just 

et to remove the restrictions on the 
olding of fairs and markets in the 
town; but he hopes very soon to be 
able to do so. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE—REPORT OF 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If he has 
considered the Report of a Royal Com- 
mission in 1878 on the Stock Exchange ; 
and, whether he contemplates the adop- 
tion of any of its recommendations, such 
.as giving them a Charter, with its pri- 
vileges and responsibilities ? 

r. CHAMBERLAIN: Since the 
Commission of 1879 there has been to 
my knowledge no application from mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange nor from any 
other person to grant a Charter to that 
body; and, under those circumstances, 
and having regard to the great pressure 
of business at the Board of Trade and 
other Departments of the Government, 
I have not at present under considera- 
tion any proposal for carrying into effect 
the recommendations of that Commis- 
s10n. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS — 
WIDENING OF THE ROAD AT 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 

Lorpv OLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Chairman of the Metrepolitan Board 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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of Works, Whether his Board will con- 
tinue the improvements recently effected 
in Knightsbridge, as regards the breadth 
of the thoroughfare, by widening the 
only remaining narrow portion situated 
between Albert Gate and Wilton Place, 
before the existing leases expire and the 
adjacent houses are rebuilt? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
beg to inform my noble Friend that 
there is no scheme at present before the 
Metropolitan Board for effecting the im- 
provement referred to; and I am afraid 
that, having regard to the requirements 
in other parts of the Metropolis, as well 
as to the extent of the works and conse- 
quent expenditure to which the Board is 
already committed, the Board would find 
it impossible to entertain the suggested 
improvement. 


Improvements. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS--THE 
PROPOSED PARK FOR PADDINGTON, 
Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Whether it is true that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, by de- 
clining to state what assistance it will 
render in the formation of a Park at 
Paddington, has prevented any action 
on the part of the Corporation of Lon- 
don with a view to the formation of the 
Park ; whether, in particular, the Board 
has declined to state, either to the Cor- 
poration or to the Park Committee, whe- 
ther its promised contribution of £1,000 
for every acre of Park secured may still 
be considered available; whether it is 
the fact that, although the metage on 
Grain Duty was dedicated by Parlia- 
ment to the preservation of open spaces, 
the Corporation of London, the adminis- 
trators of the Duty, cannot, without the 
consent of the Board, apply it in pre- 
serving any open space within the Me- 
tropolis, the district whence the Duty is 
mainly derived; and, whether the Board 
has refused to state whether it will con- 
sent to the application of the Grain Duty 
in defraying the expenses of forming the 
proposed Park at Paddington ? 

Mr. BOORD said, that before the 
Question was answered he wished to 
ask Mr. Speaker, whether it was in 
Order for Questions to be put to and 
answered by the Chairman of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works? That was 
the third Question which had been asked 
of the hon. and gallant Baronet that 
evening. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to me 
that the Question is justifiable, as it 
relates to a matter of public interest. 
and may properly be put to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Truro. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
can assure my hon. Friend (Mr. Boord) 
that I have not the slightest objection 
to answer the Question. I am quite 
unable to state what effect the course 
taken by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works with regard to the proposed 
Park at Paddington may have had on 
the action of the Corporation of Lon- 
don. The Board originally agreed to 
contribute a sum equal to £1,000 per 
acre towards the formation of the Park; 
but when the Bill was thrown out by 
the Select Committee of this House the 
Board, having no scheme before it, felt 
unable to answer an inquiry, made both 
by the Park Committee and the Oorpora- 
tion, as to the assistance it might feel 
disposed to render in the matter. The 
metage on Grain Duty was dedicated by 
Parliament to the preservation of open 
spaces in the neighbourhood of London, 
not within the Metropolis, as defined by 
the Metropolis Management Act, 1855 ; 
and I fail to see how the Corporation 
could apply the Duty in any other way, 
even with the consent of the Metropolitan 
Board. With respect to the last para- 
graph of the Question, the reply of the 
Board, both to the Park Committee and 
the Corporation, was limited to the state- 
ment that, as there was no scheme before 
the Board, it was not in a position to an- 
swer the inquiries made. 


Afterwards, 


Mr. FIRTH asked the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, Whe- 
ther the Metropolitan Board of Works 
have decided whether to take any and 
what course with respect to the removal 
of the District Railway ventilators now 
that the Company have abandoned their 
Bill; and, whether it is true that the 
two London Underground Railway Com- 
panies are now burning coal, instead of 
coke, thereby increasing fourfold the 
foulness of the air in the tunnels? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: If 
the hon. Member was in the House at 
the time of Private Business, he will 
now be aware of the course taken by the 
Metropolitan Board with respect to the 
District Railway ventilators. With re- 


Sunday Closing 
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gard to the second part of the Question, 
I regret that I am unable to afford the 
information asked for by the hon. Mem- 
ber. 


SUNDAY CLOSING (WALES) ACT. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
Report of the Head Constable of Car- 
diff to the Watch Committee, in which 
he states that, since the Sunday Closing 
Act came into operation in the district 
on the 20th September 1882, to the 17th 
April last, there has been an increase, 
in the number of persons proceeded 
against for drunkenness, of 40 per cent., 
in the number convicted of 60 per cent., 
and a decrease in the number discharged 
of 22 per cent.; that the number of clubs 
has more than quadrupled; that illicit 
drinking is carried on to a great extent; 
and, whether he will move Amendments 
to place all clubs on the same footing as 
public-houses ? 

Mr. CARBUTT said, that before the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman an- 
swered that Question, he should like to 
put another {one—namely, Whether it 
was a fact that Cardiff was not within 
two miles of Monmouthshire, where the 
Sunday Closing Act was not in force; 
whether there was not a population of 
about 150,000 in close proximity to the 
Monmouthshire border, some of whom, 
since the passing of the Welsh Act, re- 
sorted on Sunday to Rompney, in Mon- 
mouthshire, and only two miles from 
Cardiff, to drink there; and, whether 
on their return home they did not na- 
turally require the services of the Cardiff 
police, and thereby swelled the number 
of arrests ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that he had not yet seen the 
Report to which allusion was made, as 
it was issued annually, and was not yet 
due. If his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Carbutt) were right, the state of 
drunkenness in Cardiff seemed to be 
due not to Sunday closing in Cardiff, 
but to Sunday opening in Monmouth- 
shire. If, on the other hand, the con- 
tention of the hon. Member for Louth 
was correct, and Sunday closing in-° 
creased drinking, then many of those 
who opposed that measure ought to 
support it. However, the subjects 
touched upon in the Question were 
worthy of careful inquiry. 
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COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether, before 
the House proceeds to the Report stage 
of the Criminal Appeal Bill, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will seek for and 
obtain the opinions of Her Majesty’s 
Judges, other than the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, on the principles and details of 
such measure, and lay the same before 
the House? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): This is the third Ques- 
tion I have answered upon the same 
subject ; and I must remind the House 
that I have already stated that before 
introducing the Criminal Code (Indict- 
able Offences Procedure) Bill, Isubmitted 
it to the Lord Chief Justice, who ap- 
proved of it in principle—an approval 
which it also received from Sir Balliol 
Brett, the present Master of the Rolls. 
The Question, as now framed, appears 
not only to suggest that no measure of 
Legal Reform should be introduced into 
Parliament without the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Judges, but also that after 
such a measure has been approved of by 
this House the Judges should be con- 
sulted, and exercise, if they thought 
fit, a power of vetoing the future pro- 
gress of the Bill. To such a suggestion 
I cannot, and I do not think the Go- 
vernment will, give any encouragement; 
and speaking with the greatest respect 
of the Judges—a respect I sincerely en- 
tertain—I must say that if the principle 
my hon. Friend supports had been 
acted on in practice, the result would 
not have been very satisfactory to the 
progress of reform in the Criminal Law. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
MARQUESS OF CLANRICARDE’S 
TENANTS. 


Mr.T. P.O’CONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been called to 
the memorial recently presented to the 
Land Commissioners on behalf of sixty- 
two tenants of the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde and others, asking that their cases 
be heard in the town of Portumna in- 
steadof at Galway ; whether the majority 
of these tenants have small holdings, on 
which the reductions have averaged from 
10s. to £5 annually; and, whether he is 
aware that the tenants have announced 
that, in case the Land Oommissioners 
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persist in refusing to sit in Portumna, 
they will not go to Galway, the possible 
benefit not exceeding the probable cost 
of the journey? The hon. Member 
added : I wish to supplement this Ques- 
tion by one or two others, and I hope 
the Chief Secretary will be able to 
answer them. I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, Whether, pending an 
appeal, the old rent continues to be 
paid; whether, pending these appeals, 
processes for the non-payment of the 
old rent, which the Sub-Commissioners 
declared to be rack rents, have been 
issued ; and, whether processes of eject- 
ment in cases heard before an investi- 
gator under the Arrears Act have not 
been so issued, and of which, if my in- 
formation be correct, nothing further 
was heard after the investigation ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am afraid I 
can only answer the Question of which the 
hon. Member has given Notice. Certain 
tenants, whose cases are to be re-heard 
on appeal, have asked, by memorial, 
that they may be heard at Portumna 
instead of Galway; but the Land Com- 
missioners have informed them that they 
regret it is out of their power to comply 
with this request. In the majority of 
these cases the holdings are small, and 
the average reduction made by the Sub- 
Commissioners was £2 10s. annually. 
The Land Commissioners have nv know- 
ledge of any intention having been ex- 
pressed by the memorialists of not 
attending at Galway. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman will put down the other Questions 
on the Paper, I will inquire into the 
matter. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked if 
there was any reason why the Commis- 
sioners could not try cases in the neigh- 
bourhood where they arose? Access 
from Portumna to Galway was exceed- 
ingly difficult, there being no railway 
communication, and the poorer the tenant 
the greater facilities ought to be afforded 
for hearing his case. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, :he had no 
power over the Commissioners in this 
matter; but he thought it must be ob- 
vious to the House that a single tribunal 
of Judges of a high and elevated class 
sitting all over Ireland could not be 
expected to sit in anything like the 
same number of districts as the very 
numerous tribunals of first instance— 
the 17 Sub-Commissioners—might be 
naturally expected to sit. He thought 
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that would be too much to ask: of the 
Commissioners. There were many places 
certainly where it would be inconvenient 
to them to sit. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked whe- 
ther it was not a fact that Portumna 
possessed a good Petty Sessions Court, 
in which magistrates sat regularly? 


[No reply was given. | 
EGYPTIAN IN 
CEYLON. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether any communication has been 
received from the Governor of Ceylon 
in respect to the insufficiency of the 
allowance granted to the Egyptian exiles 
in that island; and, if so, whether the 
allowance has been increased since the 
receipt of that communication; and, 
what is the amount of the allowance 
now granted to the exiles? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes, Sir. 
The Governor of Ceylon conveyed to the 
Colonial Office his opinion that the al- 
lowance to the exiles was insufficient. 
The Colonial Office sent certain com- 
munications through the Foreign Office 
tothe Egyptian Government, with the 
result that the Egyptian Government 
has consented to allow an extra £500 
a-year for the exiles, in addition to the 
allowance of £30 a-month, which was 
the original allowance fixed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Can the hon. 
Gentleman tell us how much that will 
be per exile; and also, whether the 
amount given to each exile is the same 
as that stated as a minimum by the Go- 
venor of Ceylon ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I do not 
know how it would be for individual 
exiles; but it would be about £6 per 
family per month in addition tothe £30. 
The Governor of Ceylon has expressed 
his opinion that an additional £15 per 
month was required. . 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Might I ask 
whether any further communications are 
about to be made in respect to this case ? 
—because I understand that one of' the 
conditions made when these gentlemen 
pleaded guilty was that the amount of 
the allowance to be given to them in 
Ceylon should be decided by the Gover- 
nor of that Colony. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked that 
Notice should be given of the Question. 
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EAST INDIA—CODE OF CRIMINAL PRO- 
CEDURE AMENDMENT BILL. 


Mr. WHITLEY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, What is 
the amount paid by Lord Ripon out of 
the Revenues of India for the Reuter 
Telegram purporting to give an account 
of the Debate upon the Ibert Bill; and, 
whether he will also state the amount 
expended by Lord Ripon in telegraphing 
home for the past twelve months ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Detailed accounts 
of the cost of telegrams to England are 
not furnished to the India Office; but if 
the hon. Member wishes it, a reference 
on the subject shall be made to the Go- 
vernment of India. 


POST OFFICE—THE AMERICAN MAILS. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he has made 
the promised inquiry as to the relative 
rapidity of the delivery of the American 
Mails on this side, and of our Mails on 
the other side ; and, if the result is such 
as to induce him to make some such 
selection of steamers as the American 
Government makes, declining to send 
Mails by slow steamers, and favouring 
all those of known and acknowledged 
speed ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter) asked me a Question on this 
subject in April last, and I then promised 
that I would make inquiry into it. I 
accordingly appointed a Departmental 
Committee. They have not yet com- 
pleted their inquiry; but I can assure 
my hon. Friend that there shall be no 
unnecessary delay. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
THREATENING LETTERS— 
JOHN J. REGAN. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that Mr. John 
J. Regan, a young man seventeen years 
of age, was tried, and, on the evidence 
of an expert, found guilty of writing a 
threatening letter to Mr. James Coyne, 
of Castlerea; whether six witnesses, well 
acquainted with Mr. John J. Regan’s 
handwriting, swore the threatening 
letter was not written by Mr. Regan; 
whether, since Mr. Regan’s imprison- 
ment, Mr. Coyne has received other 
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threatening letters, which are believed 
to be written by the author of the letter 
for the supposed writing of which Mr. 
Regan is now undergoing imprison- 
ment; and, whether he will order an 
immediate investigation into this case ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: John J. Regan 
was convicted of writing a threatening 
letter to Mr. Coyne, a shopkeeper, in 
whose service hehad been employed. The 
evidence as to identity of handwriting 
was that of an expert, who had com- 
pared the threatening letter with several 
undoubted specimens of Regan’s hand- 
writing. It is the case that six witnesses 
who were examined for the defence ex- 
pressed a different opinion from that of 
the expert. Mr. Coyne has received 
another threatening letter since Regan 
was imprisoned ; but the handwriting is 
quite dissimilar to that on account of 
which Regan was convicted, and there 
is no ground for supposing that it was 
written by the same person. I see no 
reason for ordering an investigation. 


Prevention of Crime 


ARMY—MILITIA OFFICERS WITH LINE 
REGIMENTS. 


Eart PERCY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether those Militia 
Officers who volunteered and were se- 
lected for duty with the Line Battalions 
of their territorial regiments in August 
and September last, many of whom have 
been employed for various periods since, 
down to the last month, either with the 
Provisional Battalions at Colchester and 
Shorncliffe, or on detachment duty at 
Aldershot and elsewhere, will receive 
the same recognition of their services as 
was granted after the embodiment of the 
Militia during the Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny, by the period of such 
service being reckoned as doubled to- 
wards honorary rank ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
There do not appear to be the same 
grounds for granting this double time. 
The officers in question have served 
voluntarily ; whereas in the case of em- 
bodiment the officers of the regiment 
are compelled to assemble, whatever in- 
convenience may be thereby involved. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—FORAGE 
ALLOWANCE—MILITIA OFFICERS’ 
HORSES. 

LEart PERCY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether a commanding 
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officer of a Militia Regiment is not justi- 
fied in considering an officer’s receipt for 
forage allowance, and the fact that a 
horse is paraded by that officer for in- 
spection, as sufficient a priori evidence 
that he keeps one, or whether a certi- 
ficate to that effect is in all cases to be 
required ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Although it may have been the custom 
of some commanding officers to accept 
the officer’s receipt for forage allowance 
and the fact of his parading a horse as suf- 
ficient evidence that he bond fide possessed 
a horse for the public service, it is not 
considered that such a practice is a 
proper compliance with the words of the 
certificate, which requires the command- 
ing officer to have had the officer’s de- 
claration that he did keep the horse, 
The form in which forage allowance is 
claimed is about to be altered, so that 
each officer claiming the allowance shall 
certify as to the facts of his own case. 
This will enable the commanding officer 
to countersign the claim on much the 
same evidence as he now has when 
forage is drawn in kind. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE ENNIS 
POST OFFICE. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether any inquiry has yet 
been made into the insufficiency of ac- 
commodation at the Ennis Post Office; 
and, if so, whether it is proposed to erect 
a new Post Office better adapted for the 
transaction of business? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I may state that alte- 
rations are at present being carried 
out in the Ennis Post Office with a view 
to the Parcels Post; and I believe the 
alterations will provide the’ accommoda- 
tion necessary. ; 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—MR. O’NEILL, OF 
RATHFOLAND. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If Mr. Denis O’Neill, of Rathfoland, 
Newmarket on Fergus, county Clare, 
objected, from the time the matter was 
first proposed, to the erection of a police 
hut and to police protection for his 
safety; if he petitioned the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for their removal; if the only 
crime in the district since October last 
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consisted in the uttering the word ‘‘ boy- 
cott”’ by certain persons, who were sub- 
jected to terms of imprisonment, some as 
long as three months, for this offence ; 
if he can state from what source these 
extra police are paid, and at whose cost 
was the police hut erected; and, if he 
will state the grounds upon which extra 

olice are still stationed in this townland 
of Rathfoland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that Mr. O’Neill did object to the erec- 
tion of a police hut in the locality in 
which he resides. The hut, when first 
erected, interfered with the entry to his 
lands, and on his petitioning the Lord 
Lieutenant for its removal it was placed 
on another site. In July of last year 
Mr. O’Neill’s house was fired into, and 
since October last an organized system 
of intimidation was practised upon an 
individual who acted as a carrier for the 
police. The presence of the police is 
considered necessary for the maintenance 
of security and order. I have already 
informed the hon. Member, in reply to 
a former Question, that these men are 
not extra police under the Prevention of 
Crime Act. The whole cost and main- 
tenance of the station is paid for in the 
same manner as that of any other county 
station, and is not levied upon the 
locality. 


AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS (IRELAND)—THE 
WEXFORD CORPORATION. 


Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Local Government Board 
has yet received the report of Mr. Croker 
on his recent audit of the Accounts of 
the Wexford Corporation ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have received 
the Report of the auditor, from which it 
appears that the tenants in question are 
leaseholders, and that theauditor, having 
doubts as to the legality of the course 
adopted by the Corporation, re-inserted 
the allowance made to them in the 
column of the rental for arrears, and 
reserved to himself the right of sur- 
charge, if he found that the Corporation 
had acted beyond their powers. The 
question is, undoubtedly, a legal one, on 
which the auditor was quite right to get 
legal opinion. The matter has not 
reached a stage at which the Local Go- 
vernment Board could interfere. In the 
event of a surcharge being made, an 
appeal to the Board lies, uuder the 
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12th section of the Local Government 
Act. 
ARMY (INDIA)—JUNIOR MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 


Mr. LEAMY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, If, in view of the 
exceptionally large number of junior 
Medical Officers in India who are draw- 
ing unemployed pay, it is the intention 
of the India Office to throw open five 
additional appointments to competition 
in August next? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Notwithstanding 
the present exceptional state of affairs, 
it has been decided, for two reasons, not 
to put an entire stop to the admission of 
officers to the Indian Medical Service— 
(1) to insure hereafter an equable suc- 
cession of officers to the higher posts ; 
(2) because to do so would inflict hard- 
ship on the large number of students 
who have been reading with this service 
in view. The number of appointments 
has been reduced this year to the lowest 
point compatible with these objects. 
The average number of appointments 
for the last five years has been 33; this 
year it has been reduced to 10. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON—THE “‘ALA- 
BAMA” CLAIMS—THE GENEVA 
AWARD. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he is aware that the Court of 
Commissioners of the Alabama Claims 
at Washington are now occupied in re- 
gistering the claims of a new set of 
petitioners for participation in the funds 
resulting from the Geneva Award ; and, 
if so, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to represent to the 
Government of the United States that 
such a new departure is a deviation 
from the original intention of the Geneva 
Commissioners ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; it is not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to interfere fur- 
ther in this matter in any way what- 
ever ? 

Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT: In conse- 
quence of the answer of the noble Lord, 
may I ask if his attention has been 
called to the following paragraph, which 
appeared in Zhe Standard of Satur- 
day :— 

“* The New York Times thinks it would be 


difficult to suggest any topic of international 
barren of happy 
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result than that which Mr. Coleridge Kennard 
proposes to raise. It intimates that the con- 
science of the United States is not entirely 
clear, and adds :—If we honestly replied to the 
question, What have you done with the money 
awarded you by the Geneva Congress? we 
should be obliged to say. that, having satisfied 
the undisputed claims of the actual sufferers, 
we have, by Act of Congress, declared that it is 
nobody’s business what we have done with the 
rest; and we have accordingly given it to a 
class of claimants who were expressly and speci- 
fically ruled out of Court by the Geneva Con- 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
noticed the paragraph in question ; but I 
do not think the Foreign Office is in any 
manner called upon to express any opi- 
nion on this subject. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—OUTDOOR RE- 
LIEF—DUNFANAGHY UNION. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, at the last meeting of 
the Dunfanaghy Board of Guardians, 
applications for out-door relief were 
made on behalf of 140 destitute families 
and were rejected; whether the chair- 
man of the day, Mr. Wybrants Oldphert, 
declared at the outset that it would be 
‘‘a pure waste of time” to go through 
the list of applicants; whether, among 
other applications rejected, was one on 
behalf of Brian M‘Gee (a tenant of the 
chairman), who was stated to be in a 
dying condition, and who has since died ; 
whether the chairman stated that M‘Gee 
was well off and had a son, lately re- 
turned from Scotland, residing with 
him ; whether he is aware that the son 
referred to is a married man, who has 
not lived with his father for the past 
four years, and that the father was sup- 
antg by private charity since Decem- 

er last; whether a number of other 
applications were rejected on the state- 
ments of a relieving officer named Ben- 
son, who mistook several of the destitute 
applicants for neighbours of the same 
name who were better off; whether, 
according to the latest return, the Dun- 
fanaghy Workhouse contains only 38 
pauper inmates and affords no outdoor 
relief, while the expense of maintaining 
the establishment was last year £1,419, 
or nearly £40 per person relieved ; and, 
whether, in view of refusal by the 
guardians to afford outdoor relief, and 
the irregularities in management dis- 
closed by the late investigation con- 
cerning the seduction of an imbecile 
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pauper inmate in the workhouse, steps 
will be taken to close the Dunfanaghy 
Workhouse and bring about an amal- 
gamation with neighbouring unions? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: What appears 
to have been a general and preconcerted 
demand for outdoor relief was made 
from the Gweedore district at the meet- 
ing of the Dunfanaghy Guardians on 
the 26th of May. ‘The use of the words 
‘pure waste of time”’ by the Chairman 
was not in the sense imputed to him in 
the Question, but referred to the fact 
that there were 123 applications, some 
of which the Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden—under 
whose advice the people appear to have 
been acting—acknowledged to have been 
made without due cause. The Chairman 
did not refuse to go through the cases 
seriatim. On the contrary, the relieving 
officer was directed to visit the houses 
of every one of the applicants and report 
upon them individually. Brian M‘Gee 
was dying when the relieving officer 
visited him, and is since dead. There 
is no ground whatever for supposing 
that he died from want. The number 
of inmates in the workhouse, according 
to the last Return, is correctly quoted 
in the Question—the number being 38— 
but the annual cost of maintaining the 
establishment is greatly overstated. It 
is £938, the difference between that 
sum and the total expenditure of the 
Union being the {cost of the medical 
charities, sanitary, and other Acts. Steps 
have been taken to remedy the defec- 
tive classification of inmates disclosed 
at the inquiry into the management of 
the workhouse. It would not be ex- 
pedient to close it, as the distances from 
most parts of the Union to the work- 
houses of adjoining Unions would be 
much too great. 


In reply to Colonel Cotrivrst, 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the 
Local Government Board had gone very 
carefully indeed into an inquiry as to 
the state of knowledge or ignorance 
of the various Boards of Guardians 
throughout Ireland on the subject of 
outdoor relief, and had given the matter 
careful consideration. Of those Boards 
which did not act upon the system 
which his hon. Friends preferred, it 
was discovered that some of them were 
ignorant, apparently, of their true posi- 
tion with regard to outdoor relief; and 
in all those cases the Inspector was 
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of the ease. 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What were the total disbursements last 
year from the funds of the Royal Uni- 
versity in Ireland under the heads of 
prizes, exhibitions, scholarships, or 
other rewards of learning, as compared 
with the cost of the staff, and the sums 
(if any) paid to Members of the Senate 
as expenses in connection with their at- 
tendances at meetings of that body ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: For the last 
academical year the disbursements under 
the head of exhibitions and scholarships 
amounted to £1,461. I am informed 
by the Secretaries to the University 
that the entire amount which may, 
under the Statutes, be devoted to this 
purpose has not been required, owing to 
the University not being yet in full 
working order. The entire cost of the 
University during the same period was, 
for administration — including office 
salaries and expenses of members of the 
Senate—£2,900; and for examinations, 
£6,300. 

Mr. O'BRIEN asked ifthe right hon 
Gentleman would specify the propor- 
tionate amount of the £2,900 which 
went in travelling expenses to members 
of the Senate ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN replied, that the 
travelling expenses of members of the 
Senate was something under £450. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he was sorry to 
trouble the right hon. Gentleman again; 
but desired to know if he could say 
whether travelling expenses had been 
granted for members who resided in 
Dublin, and, therefore, were not at any 
inconvenience by attending, while they 
were refused to members who travelled 
from distant parts? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : [should be sorry 
to answer that Question without Notice. 


ARMY ENLISTMENT—-THE NEW 
REGULATIONS. 

Coronet STANLEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
regulations under which it is proposed 
that enlistment shall now take place, 
and an estimate of the probable charge 
upon the Effective and Non-Effective 
Votes, resulting from such regulations ; 
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and, further, any calculation which 
may have been made of the probable 
effect on the growth of the Reserve? 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL wished, be- 
fore the noble Marquess answered that 
Question, to put two Questions to him, 
of which he had given him private 
Notice, on the same subject. His first 
Question, which he put in consequence 
of an article that appeared in Zhe Times, 
was, Whether it was to be understood 
that the noble Marquess’s proposals 
stated on Friday night were to be of a 
temporary nature, and that once the 
ranks of the Army were filled, the new 
scheme would lapse, and short service 
would be re-established substantially as 
it had existed before? He also wished 
to ask whether the new proposals would 
apply to every soldier in the Army, and 
to the Marines, as well as to future re- 
cruits ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: In 
answer to the noble Lord’s Question, I 
have to say that no change will be made 
in the terms of enlistment except as re- 
gards the Brigade of Guards. The per- 
mission to extend their service and to 
re-engage is a temporary permission 
granted to men now in the Service. So 
long as the Regulations and General 
Orders under which it is granted are in 
force, it will be equally available to all 
men in the Service who are qualified 
under the conditions specified ; but the 
permission may be revoked at any time 
hereafter, and we are under no obliga- 
tion to extend it to men who shall not at 
that time have availed themselves of it, 
or to future recruits. Experience, how- 
ever, may show that, combined with a 
shorter term of compulsory service with 
the Colours, it may be desirable to main- 
tain it permanently. As to the Marines, 
they are enlisted under totally different 
conditions, and that part of the Question 
should be addressed to the Secretary to 
the Admiralty. In answer to the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I have to 
say that, as the Regulations and General 
Orders altering the conditions of exten- 
sion of service and re-engagement are 
mainly in the form of Amendments to 
other Orders, and are difficult to under- 
stand, I will lay on the Table a Me- 
morandum showing their effect. The 
only effective charge expected will be 
the bounty of £2 a-head offered to cer- 
tain men to extend their service for. the 
drafts to India, This will be met by the 
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saving accruing from the present de- 
ficiency of establishment. Deferred pay 
will not be increased ; but to the extent 
that men take the bounty its payment 
will be postponed. As regards non- 
effective charge, it is not anticipated that 
there will be any material change, for 
experience has shown that men com- 
pleting 12 years’ service will almost 
always take their discharge with the 
deferred pay immediately due, rather 
than serve on for several years more to 
obtain a pension. The element of per- 
sonal selection enters so largely into the 
case that the effect on the Reserve cannot 
be calculated. Irrespectiveof the changes 
now made, the most recent calculations 
showed a probable strength of 31,000 at 
the beginning of 1884, of 36,000 a year 
later, and of 42,000 at the commence- 
ment of 1886. It is not thought likely 
that many men now about at once to 
enter the Reserve and take deferred pay 
will be deterred from doing so by the 
£2 bounty. Consequently, there should 
be no immediate loss to the Reserve. 
Men of shorter service, however, will 
probably, in many cases, take the £2 to 
extend their services to 12 years ; and to 
such an extent as they do so their ser- 
vices will be hereafter lost to the Re- 
serve, unless they enter the Second Re- 
serve. Should the state of recruiting be 
such as to allow of men being passed to 
the Reserve after three years, or after 
less than seven years’ service, there 
would be a proportionate recovery in 
the strength of the Reserve. 

Coronet, STANLEY: As no calcula- 
tions have been made, I shall repeat my 
Question. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
No detailed calculation has been made, 
nor do I see on what basis we can calcu- 
late how many men will avail themselves 
of the terms offered. 


South Africa— 


DOMINION OF CANADA—THE GOVER- 
NOR GENERAL—H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF ALBANY. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
statement in the ‘‘ Evening News” of 
May 29th on the subject of the Duke of 
Albany’s willingness to discharge the 
high and responsible duties of Governor 
General of Canada; and, whether His 
Royal Highness’s services have been 
declined ? 


The Jlarquess of Hartington 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is not for 
me, I think, to judge of the exercise by 
the hon. Member of his discretion as a 
Member of Parliament in putting to me 
this Question; but this is a Question 
which it would not be discreet on my 
part to answer. In the first place, and 
speaking generally, I pause before 
agreeing to give reasons, in answer to 
an inquiry, why any person has not 
been appointed to a particular office ; se- 
condly, because this particular Question 
raises points of a rather high and deli- 
cate nature, which, unless for very grave 
public reasons, it cannot be desirable to 
bring into discussion in Parliament; 
and, thirdly, because I have to consider 
what might be the effect of my giving 
a reply in this case as a precedent on 
future occasions for Questions of a dif- 
ferent nature and with a different intent 
in respect to the Royal Family; and in 
this instance I think that the example 
that I should set might be a mischievous 
one. I must, therefore, Sir, decline to 
answer the Question; and, in declining, 
I may say that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are aware of the willingness of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Albany 
to render public service to the Crown 
and the country, and, as they conceive, 
such a desire on the part of His Royal 
Highness does him the highest honour. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BASUTOLAND. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he is now in 
@ position to inform the House what are 
the views of the Cape Government with 
regard to the legislative arrangements 
for the superintendence of the affairs 
of Basutoland; and, whether any com- 
munication has been made on behalf of 
the Oape Government to Her Majesty’s 
Government upon the subject; and, if 
so, what are the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with respect to the 
future government of Basutol@nd ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government had recently 
received any communication from the 
President of the Orange Free State on 
the subject of Basutoland with reference 
to the Aliwal North Treaty of 1869; 
and, if so, whether he would state to 
the House the purport of such com- 
munication ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is no oc- 
casion for any reserve with regard to the 
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communication which has reached the 
Goverument on this subject. I might 
read the telegram to the House; but I 
am not sure that that would be the 
best way of conveying information to it. 
Speaking generally, in reply to the hon. 
Member’s Question, I may say that the 
President of the Orange Free State has 
signified to the officer administering the 
Government of Cape Town the interest of 
the Orange Free State in the measures 
which are supposed to be approaching 
in regard to Basutoland, and has made 
an appeal with respect to the obligations 
considered to be entailed on the Colonial 
or Imperial authorities by the Treaty to 
which the hon. Member refers, and to 
the importance of the fulfilment of the 
engagements, such as the President of 
the Orange Free State considers them to 
be. So much for this Question. With 
regard to the Question of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Bourke), the matter 
stands thus—We have substantially re- 
ceived information amounting to this— 
that both on the side of the Basutos and 
on the side of the Cape Government 
there is a state of things proceeding 
which points to the probability of im- 
mediate change. The Basutos have, with 
the exception, I believe, of about 2,000 
persons, declined to attend a Conference 
summoned by the Agent of the Govern- 
ment of the Cape, and that appears to 
me an indication of a desire for change 
in that quarter. On the side of the 
Cape, the construction upon it is that 
all the Basutos desire to have no further 
connection with the Colony; and, under 
these circumstances, the Colonial Go- 
vernment or administrative body have 
apprised Her Majesty’s Government that, 
as they say, it is certain that the re- 
lations now subsisting between the Co- 
lonial Government and the Basuto nation 
will no longer be continued. They also 
point to the fact that the withdrawal of 
the Colonial authority will be a serious 
crisis in the affairs of Basutoland that 
may be attended with important conse- 
quences, and they appeal to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take the matter 
into consideration without delay. I 
think, Sir, that is substantially an ac- 
count of what has taken place on the 
part of the Cape Government with re- 
gard to the Basuto Government and the 
Orange River Free State. 
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sideration; and they have proposed a 
draft, which, I believe, will go to the 
Cape by the next mail, expressing their 
views. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man will see that it is premature to 
attempt to answer now the latter part 
of the Questioun—namely, as to the in- 
tentions of the Government in respect 
to the future government of Basuto- 
land, because, undoubtedly, their first 
duty is to inform themselves fully on 
the subject, both by communications with 
the Cape Government, and by making all 
necessary inquiries in Basutoland itself. 

Mr. GORST: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the substance 
of this despatch will be sent out by 
telegram, and whether it will be laid on 
the Table? 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I wish to supplement that Question, and 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
will lay on the Table the Instructions 
given to Sir Hercules Robinson before 
he arrives at the Cape ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Lord 
will see this is a Question with regard to 
which no general rule can be laid down. 
The general rule, in fact, would be that 
the document should not be produced 
until it had reached the Cape. With 
regard to the despatch to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, I am doubtful if I could com- 
ply, as we are not communicating the 
views we entertain on any particular 
question, but are communicating our 
views generally, and, at the same time, 
asking for information from those in 
possession of it. I doubt whether it 
could be produced in the manner sug- 
gested; but I will make inquiries into 
the matter as to whether I am correct 
or not on this question. 

Mr. BOURKE: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman inform the House when it is 
at all likely that Parliament will be 
made acquainted with the intentions of 
the Government with regard to the 
future government of Basutoland ; be- 
cause, if I am correctly informed, the 
despatch does not disclose the intentions 
of the Government, but only expressed a 
desire to obtain information. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is much more 
than that. The despatch we are sending 
out comprises a full exposition of the 





general views of the Government; but 


The first | asthese general views are not at present 


duty of the Government has been to! entertained by us on adequate infor- 


take these circumstances fairly into con- 


mation, it is not possible for us, at the 
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present moment, exactly to state how 
far they apply to the real state of the 
facts. We should be very desirous to 
make known to the House of Commons 
at tho earliest practicable opportunity 
the steps we propose to take, and the 
views we entertain. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: May 
I ask whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will lay on the Table the despatch 
they have received from the President 
of the Orange Free State, with reference 
to the Aliwal North Treaty of 1869? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, they were 
not in possession of any such despatch. 
What he held in his hand was all he 
was inclined to believe. It was a tele- 
gram from the officer administering the 
Cape Government, which referred to the 
communication which had been received 
from the President of the Orange Free 
State. 


MADAGASCAR — PROTECTION OF THE 
LIVES AND PROPERTY OF BRITISH 
SUBJECTS. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Might I 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, What steps the Govern- 
ment have taken for the protection of the 
lives and property of British residents 
in Madagascar ? 

Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s ship Dryad is at Tama- 
tave, and Her Majesty’s ship Dragon, 
which was ordered on the 24th ultimo 
to proceed there from Zanzibar, has, no 
doubt, already arrived. The commanders 
of these vessels have instructions to take, 
in concert with Her Majesty’s Consul, 
such measures as they may deem neces- 
sary for the protection of the lives and 
property of British subjects. 


SPAIN—EXPULSION OF CERTAIN 
CUBAN REFUGEES FROM GIBRALTAR 
—GENERAL MACEO. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government had taken any 
steps to ascertain whether the Spanish 
authorities had now treated General 
Maceo in a manner due to his-rank ; or 
whether they continued to keep him 
under lock and key? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Steps have been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government. If the hon. Member will 
give me Notice, I shall be able to give 
him a fuller answer. 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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Publie Business. 


NATIONAL DEBT BILL, 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he would now, in pursuance of his pro- 
mise, give ample Notice of the second 
reading of this Bill? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CuripeErs) said, he proposed 
to place the National Debt Bill on the 
Paper for this day fortnight. It could 
not come on before that, and he feared 
not even then. The Amendments placed 
on the Paper had given the second 
reading a different character to that 
which was expected. It could only be 
brought on either as the first Order 
or early in the evening. Before it 
was brought on he would give ample 
Notice. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
at what time the Report of Supply would 
be taken that night? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, while an- 
swering that Question, he might as well 
state the course they desired for Public 
Business during the week. The House 
was aware that they commenced with 
the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Bill. After that 
the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) 
Bill would be taken. If these, or either 
of them, were got through in sufficient 
time to enable him to redeem the pledge 
given the other night to the noble Lord 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), they would 
then take the Report of Supply. But 
he thought the noble Lord would see 
that it should not be brought on after 
12 o’clock unless with the full concur- 
rence of the House generally; but he 
did not think there would je any occa- 
sion for detaining the noble Lord very 
long in regard to that matter. To- 
morrow their Business would depend 
upon the progress made with Bills to- 
night. If they disposed of both Bills 
to-night, they should propose to go on 
to-morrow at 2 o’clock with the Police 
Bill; but if the two Bills for to-night 
were not disposed of, they would to- 
morrow proceed with the Agricultural 
Holdings (Scotland) Bill as the first 
measure. As to ulterior proceedings, 
they must be contingent on the progress 


made with the Bills he had mentioned, 
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Presuming they had the second reading | 


of the two Bills to-day, then they should 
propose to go into Committee upon the 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Bill on Thursday ; and 
in that event they should propose to 
take the Committee on Annuities to 
Lord Alcester and Lord Wolseley as the 
first Business on Friday at 2 o'clock, 
resuming afterwards the Committee on 
the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Bill. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
then the Committee on the Parliamen- 
tary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Bill was to precede that on 
the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) 
Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, they were 
not absolutely bound to that course. It 
was convenient to the House that the 
Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Bill 
should not go into Committee this week; 
but they had no absolutely fixed view on 
the subject. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
wished to point out that the course pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman left 
a very short time between the second 
reading of the Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill and 
the Committee stage. It would hardly 
give time to put Amendments on the 
Paper, especially this week, when it was 
not convenient for everybody to be pre- 
sent. He thought that the Committee 
on the Parliamentary Elections (Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices) Bill should 
not be taken this week. 

Mr. GORST asked whether many of 
the Amendments had not been tho- 
roughly discussed during last Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he wished 
to consult the general convenience of the 
House. In his opinion, there were more 
Corrupt Practice Members—if he might 
so call them—present this week than 
Tenant Compensation Members. But 
there was much force in the remark 
which fell from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman below the Gangway. How- 
ever, in any case, they had plenty of 
matter ready to engage the attention of 
the House. , 

Sin HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
after what time the Agricultural Hold- 
ings (Scotland) Bill would not be 
taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE; Not after a very 
late hour, 
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IRELAND—THE PHOENIX PARK 
MURDERS—MEMORIAL TO THE LATE 
MR. BURKE. 

Mr. O’BRIEN gave Notice that he 
would ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
his attention had been called to a Circular 
issued from Dublin Castle, signed by 
Mr. Courtenay Boyle and Mr. H. Jeph- 
son, Private Secretaries to the Lord 
Lieutenant, calling on all members of 
the Civil Service to subscribe to a 
memorial to the late Mr. Thomas H. 
Burke; and whether, if the Circular was 
genuine, he would take steps to proceed 
against the gentlemen who signed it for 
intimidation, on the ground of their 
compelling people to do an act which 
they had a legal right to abstain from 
doing ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: [hope and trust 
the hon. Member will not put that Ques- 
tion on the Paper. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—THE RAILWAY 
DUTIES. 


In reply to Mr. Buxton, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, the pro- 
posed diminution of duty was not to take 
effect until the Ist of October next; 
there was, therefore, no hurry about the 
matter. The Bill was all but ready for 
circulation. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL. 

Mr. CALLAN inquired whether this 
Bill was not an exact reprint of the Bill 
previously introduced ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): It is so, so far as we 
proceeded in Committee during the last 
Session ; but not beyond that point. 


UNITED STATES—IRISH EMIGRANTS. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland the following Question, of 
which he had given him rather short 
private Notice :— Whether his attention 
had been called to the statement in 
the morning papers, through Reuter’s 
Agency, that 15 Irish emigrants were 
found in a starving condition at North 
Adams, Massachusetts; and, whether 
any of them had been sent out by grants 
from the Government ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes; I have re- 
ceived astatement respecting these men; 
but, of course, the field it covers is very 
large, because the number of Irish emi- 
grants is very numerous, and the Go- 
vernment emigrants form a very small 
portion of those who were sent out. In 
addition to this, it is further improbable 
that they are Government emigrants, 
because Government emigrants go out 
under conditions which make it less 
likely that such a thing should happen 
to any of them. However, I thought it 
very likely that interest would be raised 
in the House on the subject, and I 
therefore inquired into the matter; but 
it may be some time before I receive an 
answer, as there is no emigration agent 
near the spot where the occurrence is 
said to have taken place. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR poitited out 
that the statement was that those emi- 
grants had gone to North Adams from 
Boston, where a large number of the 
Government emigrants had arrived. The 
right hon. Gentleman knew that the 
conditions upon which the emigrants 
were undertaken to be sent by the Go- 
vernment should preclude the possibility 
of their being found in a starving condi- 
tion in Massachusetts. When there was 
supposed to be some danger of persons 
starving in India, the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, though the cost of telegraphing 
was very great, sent inquiries by tele- 
graph. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have ordered 
the communication to be made by tele- 
graph. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


10 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Bui11 7.] 
Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Ir. Attorney General.) 


Mr. WARTON, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time on that day 
three months, said, he must complain of 
the practice which had arisen among 
Ministers of introducing second readings 
by merely lifting their hats, instead of 
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enlightening the House with a succinct 
and clear statement of the contents of 
the Bills. The House had a right to 
have expected, onso important a measure 
as this, a well-considered introductory 
explanation from the Attorney General ; 
and he hoped, if the plan adopted on the 
present occasion was intended to shorten 
the debate, by keeping some Members 
ignorant of what the Bill was, the at- 
tempt would not succeed. He fully 
recognized the appropriateness of the 
introduction of such a Bill as this by a 
Government of Whigs, who had been 
noted for their corruption since the days 
of Walpole; and especially by the At- 
torney General, representing, as he did, 
a remarkably corrupt constituency. The 
Government, with this Bill, represented 
those who strained at a gnat and swal- 
lowed a camel; for, although they 
brought in this Pharisaical Bill to put 
an end to corruption, they had been 
recently defeated in an attempt to ob- 
tain a thousand new species of patronage 
throughout the country, and there was 
now an attempt being made to resist 
their creation of patronage in connection 
with the Bankruptcy Laws. He objected 
to the Bill, because it left untouched one 
great source of corruption—that gigantic 
kind of corruption attempted by the 
Premier, in 1874, when he promised the 
total abolition of Income Tax—and also 
because it left untouched the principal 
evils of the present elections—the system 
of employing canvassers, and of nursing 
constituencies by subscriptions to all 
kinds of charities. On the other hand, 
the scale of fees in payment of elec- 
tioneering expenses was so low that a 
candidate would be driven from the re- 
spectable and honourable class of agents 
to the lowest members of the profession, 
since it would be no longer possible to 
employ any person in the higher ranks 
of the profession. If the Government 
really desired to put a stop to corrup- 
tion, they ought to begin by abolishing 
the Ballot Acts, which no longer per- 
mitted a man to give his vote in an 
honest and manly way, as formerly, 
while they enabled the dishonest voter 
still further to lower himself by accept- 
ing bribes from both sides. As practical 
men, they knew that this Bill was too 
rigid. It was full of pitfalls for the 
honest man. It was based on principles 
of heroic virtue which the constituencies 
had not yet attained; and, therefore, it 
would not work. They could not make 
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eople moral beyond the tone of feeling 
which prevailed in their own particular 
district. If people got accustomed to 
a thing they liked to have it, and would 
have it. But Parliament could not make 
the law respected if it was too severe. 
The Prime Minister and hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House frequently 
taunted the Conservative Party for their 
supportof a severe Penal Code ; and here 
were these Gentlemen now proposing to 
pass a most cruel law, not for the crimi- 
nal classes, but for men who wished to 
fight an election fairly. Under this Bill 
an honest man would be afraid to 
stand, while the dishonest man would 
triumph. Let the scale of charges be 
abolished, and let the Judges have the 
power of saying whether they thought 
money had been spent too profusely or 
not; but let not Parliament lay down a 
hard-and-fast line, which would only trip 
up the honest man. The doctrine of 
agency had been pushed to the most ex- 
treme length. If a candidate wasspeak- 
ing to anybody it almost made the man 
his agent. According to the old tenour 
of our Criminal Law, agency must be 
proved most strictly ; but here we began 
at the other end, and if a man did any- 
thing for another he was assumed to be 
his agent. For all these reasons, he felt 
it his duty to oppose the Bill. He 
moved that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months. 

Mr. LEWIS, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said, that, with regard to this 
matter, there was not the slightest con- 
certed Party action on the Opposition 
side of the House. There was no doubt 
that on both sides a well-grounded and 
proper feeling was entertained that 
some strong legislation with reference 
to Parliamentary expenditure was ne- 
cessary. But he was afraid that this 
Bill had been brought in under the 
worst possible auspices— namely, the 
impression on both sides that something 
must be done. When legislation was 
undertaken in that spirit, it generally 
turned out very bad legislation. Most 
Members considered that the merits of 
the Bill consisted in limiting expen- 
diture. If it were proposed to carry 
out that object within a reasonable mar- 
gin, it would be very proper to do so. 
He admitted that the Bill was a de- 
cided improvement on the Bill of last 
year, with regard to the penalties and 
the scale of expenditure, and in ad- 
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mitting a substantial difference between 
the expenditure on borough and county 
elections. It was only due to the At- 
torney General to make those admis- 
sions. But if they made legislation too 
severe, they would make it ineffective. 
The great objection to this Bill was to 
be found in two things—the general 
extension of severity, and the increased 
number of offencesto which that severity 
applied. If the Bill should get a second 
reading, he would endeavour to amend it 
in Committee; but he thought it right 
now to call attention to some matters 
which involved the loss of the seat, dis- 
qualification of the candidate for a num- 
ber of years for all constituencies, and 
in some cases for life for the particular 
constituency in which the offence was 
committed. Any small act of treating 
done corruptly would be attended not 
only with the loss of the seat forthwith, 
but with disqualification for 10 years as 
regarded any constituency, and for life 
as regarded the constituency in which 
the offence had been committed. Did 
the House consider that that was a 
moderate and reasonable punishment? 
Was there any proportion between the 
offence and the punishment? Again, 
no man could take with him to the 
poll, in a carriage he had hired, a friend 
who was a voter. If he were to use a 
hired carriage for that purpose, or if 
his agent were to do so, he would lose 
his seat and suffer disqualification. Such 
an enactment would, in his opinion, be 
a monstrous way of carrying out what 
was called purity of election, and limit- 
ing expenditure. Supposing, again, 
that a candidate were to pay a person 
5s. to exhibit his address in the latter’s 
shop window, or on a hoarding in a 
piece of waste ground, the candidate 
would be disqualified. Was the House 
prepared to mete out such a very heavy 
punishment for miserable miner offences? 
The purchase by an agent of two dozen 
cockades would vitiate an election. It 
seemed to him that this was carrying 
legislation not only to a reductio ad ab- 
surdum, but to the point of madness. 
Under the Bill, candidates were ma- 
nacled hand and foot. If an agent hired 
an extra clerk for one day, or gave a 
messenger a couple of shillings, and 
these were in excess of the number 
specified in the Schedule, the candidate 
would be liable to lose his seat. He 
wished to direct their attention to the 
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hardship of such a provision, particu- 
larly in a county constituency with 30 
or 35 polling districts, where it was 
impossible to concentrate and enforce 
management. Another illustration of 
the severity of the Bill was the pro- 
vision that if an agent failed to make 
a full and correct return of the election 
expenses within the specified time, or 
if he paid an election bill, however 
small, 30 days from the date of the re- 
turn of a Member, the candidate would 
be subjected to the loss of his seat, and 
be disqualified. These, however, were 
but a few examples of the great vio- 
lence of the Bill. But, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary clause was that 
which provided that, if a candidate 
should be held to have had reasonable 
cause for believing that a given room 
hired by him or his agent as a committee 
room would be required by the High 
Sheriff for a polling booth, he would be 
pronounced guilty of illegal hiring, and 
would lose his seat. He would take it 
as admitted on the face of the Bill that 
an illegal hiring would lose an hon. 
Member his seat. If it were held bya 
Judge that a candidate had reasonable 
cause to believe that any room hired by 
him would be required by the High 
Sheriff fora polling booth it was an il- 
legal hiring, and would forfeit the seat. 
Nothing more monstrous and exagge- 
rated could ever find its way into any 
Bill. What would happen in small vil- 
lages, where only one room was to be 
obtained? If he had been asked by 
whom this Bill had been drawn, he 
should have guessed by the Members for 
Universities, for they were the only Mem- 
bers who would escape entirely from the 
penalties of the measure, being elected 
under a totally different system. The 
Bill surrounded Members with pitfalls 
and possible difficulties at every turn. 
It would be impossible for any man to 
contest a county constituency with any- 
thing like reasonable safety. This Bill 
had a Party aspect, for its severest effect 
would fall on the county constituencies. 
It was utterly unexampled in its severity, 
and reckless in its character, and ought 
not for one moment to receive the sanc- 
tion of the House in its present severe 
form. It was also an impracticable Bill 
with regard to county constituencies. In 
boroughs within a ring fence there were 
numbers of workers who were ready to 
give their services gratuitously. In coun- 
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ties it was different. No one would 
suggest that ‘‘Mr. Roger Chawbacon ”’ 
could be made sub-agent, however will- 
ing to give his gratuitous assistance ; 
for the very first thing he would do 
would be, by some incapacity or incau- 
tion, to lose the seat for his employer. 
The Bill was impracticable, because, 
instead of enabling a candidate to 
dispense with professional assistance, 
he would require more. The pitfalls 
were so numerous, the interpretation of 
the Act of Parliament would be so mys- 
terious, and the offences were so nume- 
rous, that no one would say that a can- 
didate could dispense with professional 
assistance in any one polling district. 
Professional men must be appointed 
sub-agents in each district, or the seat 
would be irretrievably lost. In consti- 
tuencies of 10,000 or 15,000 electors 
the whole of the money allowed by the 
Bill for expenses would have to be spent 
in professional assistance. In Kent 
elections had been hotly contested for 
25 years; the electorate in Mid Kent 
was between 8,000 and 9,000, and a 
candidate would be entitled by the Bill 
to spend from £800 to £900. If an 
election lasted, like that of 1868, for 
three months it would be impossible to 
get respectable solicitors to act in the 
eight or ten polling districts besides the 
principal agent, even if the whole sum 
allowed was paid as their remuneration. 
To test the adequacy of the payments 
allowed, it was desirable to see what was 
spent by the Ministers who introduced 
this Bill. They were the great purists ; 
they were also an economical Govern- 
ment, asthey knew from long experience, 
and from what they had done since they 
had been in power. The Attorney Gene- 
ral, under this Bill, would be allowed 
to spend £380. No one doubted that 
the last election at Taunton was perfectly 
pure, for there were reasons why it was 
desirable to break the continuity of bri- 
bery there. The Attorney General and 
his Colleague ran together, and the 
same expenditure did for both. They 
spent £952. That election could not be 
done for the money which it was now 
proposed to allow to be spent. In 
Oxford the Bill would allow £500 to 
be expended. When the Home Se- 
cretary and his Colleague contested it 
in 1880 they spent nearly £3,000, or 
six times the amount now to be allowed. 
Considering the conduct of the Home 
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Secretary in allowing the unfortunate 
Macclesfield solicitors to be dragged in 
manacles through the streets of London, 
he supposed that he must be the purest 
of the pure, the very créme de la créme of 
electoral purity. Yet, in a single week’s 
combat at Oxford, the Home Secretary 
spent £3,200. Now, the Home Secretary 
suggested that his successor at Oxford 
should spend £500. With regard to 
Chelsea, it was proposed that the per- 
mitted expenditure in that great consti- 
tuency should be £1,150. The President 
of the Local Government Board, who was 
known to be careful and economical, and 
possessed of electioneering experience, 
yet he and his Colleague spent £3,200, 
nearly three times the amount allowed 
by the Bill. ‘The Solicitor General, in 
his nice convenient little constituency 
of Durham, would be entitled to spend 
only £350. But at the last election he 
and his Colleague expended no less than 
£1,477. Knowing what he did of the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, he could 
not believe that they would spend one 
penny more than was absolutely neces- 
sary. Yet the Solicitor General and 
his Colleague together had found it 
necessary to disburse four times the 
amount provided by the Bill. As he 
had given some of the expenses of the 
Lieutenants, he would now give the ex- 
penses of the General, and what he would 
be allowed by the Bill. The county of 
Mid Lothian contained 3,260 electors; 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister would be entitled, under the 
Bill, to expend £580. Yet, at the last 
election, his expenses amounted to 
£2,495. [Mr. Hopwoop: What did 
Lord Dalkeith spend?] The hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport asked 
how much Lord Dalkeith had spent. 
Lord Dalkeith did not propose to bind 
them with rods of iron in the same way 
as the Prime Minister. With regard to 
the scale of this Bill, he would point out— 
first, that it was liberal to very large 
boroughs—to boroughs such as Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Manchester, or Glas- 
gow, it was far too liberal, and it was 
also liberal to very small boroughs. 
But, as regarded intermediate-sized bo- 
roughs—that was, containing from 4,000 
to 10,000 electors—the amount allowed 
was very niggardly. Another point ras 
the ridiculous inequality of the Bill. 
Taking his own constituency, the City 
of Londonderry ; it had over 2,000 elec- 
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tors, and he was entitled to spend £380, 
and no more; he believed he spent on 
his last election £850. But, in eight con- 
stituencies containing an aggregate of 
electors less in number than that of his 
own constituency, the sum allowed to 
be spent was £2,500. Then, taking the 
case of the City of London, which had 
24,000 electors, with four candidates 
running together, the amount allowed 
was £4,160. In Bristol, the constituency 
of which was very nearly the same size, 
the number of electors being 23,000, 
with two candidates running together, 
the amount allowed was £2,010. But 
in Wednesbury, with a constituency of 
20,000, and but one candidate, the 
amount wasonly £920. Such variations 
could be followed throughout the whole 
scale. Then, taking the counties—In 
West Cumberland, with 7,900 electors 
and two candidates standing together, 
£1,480 was allowed, whereas in Vorset- 
shire, with 7,400 electors, the amount 
was £2,220—that was to say, £740 more 
for a constituency of the same number, 
or rather less. He was not merely at- 
tacking this Bill, but was prepared to 
suggest a more satisfactory scheme. 
Taking, again, the double counties 
against the single—In East Essex, which 
had 6,600 electors, each party running 
his candidate could spend £1,400, 
whereas in Carnarvonshire, with 6,900 
electors, they could spend only £700. 
What was the meaning of this? If any- 
thing, an election was more expensive 
in Carnarvonshire than in Essex, on ac- 
count of the geographical conditions of 
the former county. The Attorney Gene- 
ral might not be satisfied with this prac- 
tical testing and manipulation of his Bill; 
but this was the whole question, and if 
the Bill could not stand this method of 
examination it was undeserving of the 
support of the House. It was, in his opi- 
nion, of the utmost importance that the 
House should understand the true mean- 
ing of the Bill, and that its various clauses 
should not pass unchallenged. He would 
now come to another set of counties. 
In Huntingdonshire, which had 3,955 
electors, each party could spend £1,160; 
but in Pembrokeshire, with its 5,000 
electors, each party could only spend 
£660. This was surely not practical 
legislation, but legislation run mad. It 
might be a rule of three or a rule of 
thumb; but it was not a rule of common 
sense. Then, comparing South Notts 
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with the Isle of Wight; South Notts 
had a constituency of 4,879, and each 
party could spend £1,240; but in the 
Isle of Wight, which had a constituency 
of almost exactly the same number, each 
party might spend only £620. The re- 
sults were the same in numerous other 
instances. He would now take a few of 
the borough constituencies, and, as an 
instance, take Banbury against Barn- 
staple. Banbury had 1,848 electors, and 
it was not allowed to spend more than 
£350. Barnstaple had 200 electors less, 
and yet each party could spend £700. 
Under the Bill, Cheltenham, with 5,000 
electors, would be entitled to spend 
£470, while Cambridge, with 200 fewer 
electors, would have a right to spend 
just double that sum, two candidates 
running together. Again, if a man found 
that he was tied down to expending 
£500, when he could not do with less 
than £1,000, the effect would be that he 
would have to get a nominal Colleague; 
and thus they would have a system of 
‘bogus ’’ candidates, encouraged under 
a Bill professing to promote purity of 
election. They ought to have a practical 
measure that would do justice to all 
candidates and all concerned, and that 
would not put a man on a totally dif- 
ferent scale from his neighbour. He 
believed that that Bill would press 
harshly on the honest and sensitive man, 
and but lightly on the unscrupulous man, 
who would evade it. What he would 
suggest was that, instead of taking the 
scale which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had put into the Bill, they should 
have a scale allowing so much per head 
on the voters in the boroughs, and 
so much more in the counties; allow- 
ing, in the case of single constituencies 
and in bye-elections, 50 per cent in ad- 
dition to the scale; so that, although 
they would not allow the man who stood 
aloneat a bye-election to have double the 
expenditure that he might have if he 
had a Colleague, yet they would make a 
difference of 50 per cent; and that, he 
thought, would get rid of the ridiculous 
results that would be produced by the 
application of the Schedule in the Bill. 
He was sorry to say he thought this 
measure was slightly tainted with Party 
objects. The Attorney General had no 
sooner introduced the Bill than he was 
‘‘ interviewed ”’ by a deputation headed 
by the pertinacious Member for Ips- 
wich (Mr. Jesse Collings), who, before 
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the Bill had even been read a second 
time, entreated him not to withdraw it, 
or allow it to be tampered with in any 
way, because it was thought by the 
Liberal Party that it was bound up 
with their best interests. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was thus besought 
not to permit the Tories to interfere with 
a measure with the success of which the 
best interests of the Liberal Party were 
avowedly bound up. He was sorry that 
the Liberals were making a Party ques- 
tion of this. At all events, the OCon- 
servative Party had never done so. He 
would say, in the words employed by 
the Prime Minister on a recent occasion, 
that this kind of legislation was demo- 
ralizing. It created offences and crimes 
rather than allayed them. The Bill was 
obnoxious in other respects also. In the 
first place, all these serious provisions 
were to follow on the decision of a single 
Judge, instead of on that of two Judges 
under the old system. 

Toz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. Gentleman 
was mistaken. Two Judges would still 
be required. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he would not, in 
that case, proceed with that point any 
further. But the Bill contained pit- 
falls —those which surrounded such 
words as agents, committee room, clerks, 
and messengers. There was not the 
slightest attempt at interpreting those 
terms. Before he sat down he was 
bound to say this—Why wasit that this 
corrupt practices’ legislation was not re- 
spected by the public? Because they 
did not believe that the Government 
were in earnest; because bribery pre- 
vailed in the highest Councils of the 
State; because the Government of the 
day committed it, sometimes in the most 
unblushing manner. He. would give 
two instances of this—one affecting his 
own Party, and one the Party opposite. 
In 1866 a most distinguished man, now 
no more, was in want of aseat. Being 
a Law Officer of the Crown, it was es- 
sential that he should have it. What 
happened? A Member for an insigni- 
ficant borough was induced to retire 
under promise of a Baronetcy. The Law 
Officer was elected to the vacancy, the 
retiring Member got the Baronetcy, and 
everybody knew that it was value re- 
ceived. He would take a later instance. 
An unfortunate Member of the present 
Government, having lost his seat at 
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Chester, wauted a seat. How was it 
got? Somebody wanted a Peerage. 
This Member retired in favour of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and within a little more than 12 months 
he was created a Peer. Cause and 
consequence. In the face of such facts 
as those, how could they expect a coun- 
try tradesman who received a favour 
from a Member to think anything of 
offending against this Act, when he 
saw acts of this sort done by Minis- 
ters of the Crown, in the face of day, 
and in the most unblushing manner, 
as if they were matters of course? 
Let them take another instance. How 
were all the Lord Lieutenancies of coun- 
ties filled up? Were the most fit men 
appointed? No. The greatest politician 
on their own side got the appointment. 
At one time the Berkeleys had got power 
in the House of Commons. There were 
five or six of them in the House, and it 
was said that the Berkeleys could do 
anything. So they could. They gobbled 
up all the public offices in Gloucester- 
shire. If the House took the Garters 
and other objects of ambition, it would 
be found that they fell to men who had 
been politically useful. The other day 
he amused himself with looking through 
the list of Baronets. Out of 124 created 
since he commenced his political career 
in 1852, 63 represented Science, Art, 
Naval, and Military promotions, and re- 
tired Judges, persons who had done 
sigual service to the State. ‘The remain- 
ing 61 were purely Party appoint- 
ments. What was the use of hypocrisy 
on this subject? The fact was that the 
whole course of public and Party life in 
this country, illustrated in various ways, 
was nothing more nor less than bribery 
—payment for value received and ser- 
vices rendered to Party. How could 
people be expected to respect laws of 
this kind when this kind of thing went 
on? The Bill, in his opinion, was 
grossly unjust, enormously severe, ridi- 
culously unequal in its operation, and 
unworthy of support. The Government 
had been hammering at this Bill for the 
last three Sessions, and contemplated 
ending the Session in a blaze of glory, 
due to their efforts in the cause of elec- 
toral purity. But a Bill which would 
really bring about the desired result 
should be a just and not an unjust one, 
and should not, in its operation, be so 
obviously unequal as this was. With 
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these few words, and with the fullest 
confidence that his protest would have 
no effect upon the minds of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and also that he should be 
thoroughly beaten, he begged leave to 
second the Motion that the Bill be read 
a second time that day three months. 


Amendnient proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘ now,’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “ upon this day 
three months.” —( Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, that 
the subject was one which had interested 
him for a very long time. Before, how- 
ever, he addressed himself to the ques- 
tion before the House, he wished to say 
a few words of a personal character. 
He had the honour of the acquaintance 
of the noble Lord whom the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) had 
alluded to as having received the bribe 
of a Peerage. Everyone who knew 
the noble Lord must be aware that he 
was wholly incapable of seeking or re- 
ceiving a bribe; and in his name, and on 
his behalf, he repudiated a suggestion 
so unfounded and so injurious. With 
reference to the Bill before the House, 
he believed there was no measure which 
was so strongly demanded in the country, 
both by electors and elected. Among 
the better sort of electors there was grow- 
ing up all over the country a determina- 
tion to rid themselves, at any cost, of the 
degrading tyranny of the purse. He 
believed there would be a very consider- 
able doubt of the bona fides and the 
honesty of any Government which con- 
tinued much longer to delay dealing 
strenuously with an evil which they had 
all condemned, but which they had done 
so little to check. On that side of the 
House there could be no doubt as to the 
desire for purity of elections. There 
were a great many hon. Members who 
were already making very heavy sacri- 
fices in their profession, or in their busi- 
ness, in order to perform their Parlia- 
mentary duties efficiently ; and they did 
not think it right that they should also 
be called upon to make heavy pecuniary 
sacrifices every six or seven years, or 
even oftener. It was impossible for the 
House, after the Commission of 1880, 
any longer to entertain the belief that 
even the old-fashioned form of direct 
bribery had fallen into disuse, while the 
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indirect methods were notoriously nume- 
rous. The House would remember how 
the Report of that Commission men- 
tioned a sum of £3 for putting up a pole 
with the candidate’s colours upon it, £796 
for rosettes, and soon. The diary ofa 
candidate had fortunately been preserved 
by the same means; and there appeared 
in it the following entries respecting the 
wants and requirements of the voters :— 
‘** A wants change of air. B very favourable, 
but poor. C promises, but wants a little drop. 
D—wife wants liquoring up.” 
In addition to these there were the 
various kinds of bribery which occurred 
between the election times, when gentle- 
men desirous of representing a consti- 
tuency gave parks, museums, and similar 
gifts. This was known as “ salting” a 
borough. He had not intended to specify 
any particular case; but since the hon. 
Member opposite had mentioned names, 
he would refer to the practice which there 
existed on the part of the Conservative 
Party at Chester of paying a large por- 
tion of the expenses of a Conservative 
féte, towards which, in the year 1879, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Raikes) 
contributed £100. This was exactly the 
kind of corruption which contributed so 
very largely to the results they depre- 
cated, and they were told it was almost 
impossible to check it. He believed this 
indirect mode of bribery would perish, 
by its very affinity to the profligate 
expenditure at election time, when once 
that expenditure had been stamped 
as not only criminal and immoral, but 
dangerous. The Bill would, no doubt, 
require to be amended in several of its 
details in Committee. There appeared 
to be too much risk, under the Bill, of 
a candidate being ruined by the mal- 
practices of his agent; and he would be 
glad to sce the responsibility of a Mem- 
ber for tle acts of his agents limited and 
curtailed before the Bill passed into law. 
Then, in many places, especially in thinly 
populated boroughs, the number of poll- 
ing places should be increased, if the 
conveyance of voters was to be pro- 
hibited ; and, in his opinion, if the Bill 
— voters being brought up in 
ired carriages, it should not allow the 
rich man to use his own carriages for 
that purpose. Further, the rectification 
of the Register might well be undertaken 
by the State, instead of being left to the 
uncertain tribunal of the Revising Bar- 
rister. But these were questions of de- 
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tail, which could be dealt with in Com- 
mittee. He begged the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (the Attorney General) not 
to be influenced by mock heroics or 
mock-pathetics on the question of penal- 
ties and expenditure. On the part of 
those who had long looked for a measure 
dealing effectively with corrupt prac- 
tices, he thanked the hon. and learned 
Gentleman for a substantial boon. In 
1877 the Prime Minister wrote that two 
circumstances struck him most forcibly 
and painfully incurrent politics—first, the 
constant advance of the money power; 
and, secondly, the reduction, almost to 
zero, of the chance of entering into Par- 
liament of men who had nothing to rely 
on except their talents and character, 
nothing except the two qualities which 
stood before all others in the capacity of 
enabling men to render service to the 
State. That, the right hon. Gentleman 
said, was likely to lead to a serious 
amount of mischief; that it was de- 
basing; that it was plutocracy in a most 
vicious form. Sharing in those views of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he would give 
his most hearty support to the Bill, 
believing that it would go very far to 
purify both the electoral system and the 
elected body. 

Mr. SHEIL said, he intended to fol- 
low the example of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), and to enter 
a protest against this Bill, though on 
different grounds. He regretted that, as 
compared with the Bill of last year, this 
measure dealt much more leniently with 
offenders, although the modifications had 
probably been made in order to meet the 
views which were generally expressed 
last year. The clause relating to cor- 
ruption through an agent or sub-agent 
ought to be much more stringent, so as 
to make it clear to a candidate that if he 
shut his eyes to an improper act by his 
agent or sub-agent he would be made 
to suffer heavily, and an agent or sub- 
agent likewise would not be guilty of 
any corrupt practice if he knew that, in 
addition to being heavily fined, he would 
be sent to prison. Under the heading 
‘* Tilegal Practices”? they had a series 
of new offences created which were called 
illegal hiring, illegal employment, and 
illegal payment. For these minor of- 
fences there was a mere fine of £100. 
The principle had been thrown over- 
board that on no pretext whatever should 
an elector take part in an election for 
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payment, except as either agent or sub- 
agent. He admitted it was absolutely 
necessary that the best men should be 
appointed agents and sub-agents; but 
so far as the other officers were con- 
cerned, the polling clerks, messengers, 
&c., there was no necessity whatever 
for their being voters. Their task was 


chiefly mechanical, and could be per-’ 


formed by non-voters. An abuse which 
would continue under this Bill was what 
he had known to be done in Athlone— 
the employment by the candidate of per- 
sons who were likely to vote against 
him. Agents and sub-agents should 
be debarred from voting. He also re- 
gretted that the prohibition of placard- 
ing containéd in the Bill of last year had 
been removed. . He ventured to say that 
no elector had ever been induced to 
change his mind by one of those pla- 
cards. With regard to the trial of 
Election Petitions, the custom of pro- 
tracting legislation in this country threw 
so heavy a burden on the Judges that it 
would not be possible to have more than 
two Judges engaged in trying them. 
Besides, after a General Election a large 
sheaf of Petitions was usually presented. 
But in Ireland, where the judicial busi- 
ness was not very heavy, it would be 
quite practicable to have three Judges 
employed in trying Election Petitions. 
That was the more necessary, because 
in Ireland Judges were appointed as 
Party men, whereas in this country, 
happily, men were made Judges because. 
of their knowledge of law. At present 
the Returning Officer could claim a sum 
of money beforehand by way of security. 
But once the money was handed over to 
the Returning Officer, it was sometimes 
found extremely hard to recover any 
portion of it. At his own election at 
Meath, which was not contested, he was 
obliged to sue a Returning Officer for a 
part of themoney. He suggested, there- 
fore, that the security might be lodged 
in the county bank, in the joint names 
of the candidate and the Returning 
Officer. It was clear to him that the 
framers of this Bill had chiefly in their 
minds the condition of England and 


Scotland, and gave little attention to the. 


impoverished condition of Ireland, when 
settling the Schedule which set forth the 
proportion that a candidate’s expendi- 
ture should bear to the number of 
votes. In England there were very few 
boroughs with less than 900 voters, and in 
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Scotland there was only one. In Ire- 
land, however, Dublin and Belfast were 
the only cities in which there were large 
numbers of electors. Next came Lime- 
rick, Waterford, Galway, and a few 
others. In Ireland there were at the 
present time two boroughs with less than 
800 electors, two with less than 700, one 
with less than 600, five with less than 
500, four with less than 400, six with 
less than 300, and two with less than 
200. If one of the objects of the Bill 
was to prevent large .expenditure at 
elections in Ireland, it was to. be re- 
gretted that those by whom the Bill had 
been drafted had not kept these facts in 
view. Notwithstanding these criticisms, 
he should support the Bill, hoping that 
in Committee it might be made to re- 
semble more closely the Bill introduced 
last year. The Irish Members did not 
expect that much direct benefit would 
accrue to Ireland through this measure ; 
but, indirectly, good might result from 
it, for English Members would be sent 
to Parliament known more for their 
intelligence and capacity than for the 
length of their purses, wha would be 
likely to give Members from Ireland a 
fair hearing in that House. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
would give a general support to the Bill, 
because, although he believed it to have 
very great faults, it was clear that some- 
thing must be done, and‘in these days 
it was difficult to get anything done. 
The Bill adopted two out of three pos- 
sible courses dealing with corrupt prac- 
tices. One course, which naturally could 
not now be adopted, was that of so en- 
larging the size of small constituencies 
that corruption should become impos- 
sible because useless. The Attorney 
General had preferred to adopt the 
course of, on the one hand, increasing 
the severity of penalties; and, on the 
other, of proposing the enactment of — 
what was practically a sumptuary law. 
If the sumptuary law were enacted, they 
must be prepared to meet -with, at all 
events, only the very qualified success 
which usually attended the operation of 
sumptuary laws, and he hoped that 
before they got to the Schedules in 
Committee, the Attorney General would 
give very serious consideration to the 
inconsistencies that had been exposed, 
and endeavour to bring about something 
like harmony. ~ Of course, they all knew 
that before long there must-be a revision 
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of the present inequalities of representa- 
tion by one Party or the other; but until 
that time, if they were to adopt the prin- 
ciple of restricting expenditure, let it be 
applicable with a decent amount of fair- 
ness to the state of affairs with which 
they now had to deal. He was sorry 
that in the matter of expenditure the 
Attorney General had not seen fit to pay 
more regard to the representation made 
to him in respect to printing expenses. 
That was one of the cases in which 
undue restrictians were proposed. They 
knew a great deal of money was spent 
on printing; but perhaps of all election 
expenses it was the least describable as 
corrupt. It might be said that here and 
there there were one or two individuals 
who had corrupt motives in their minds 
by the employment of printers; but in 
general the evil of restricting the means 
of circulating a candidate’s addresses 
would outweigh the small amount of 
good which would be achieved by restrict- 
ing the expenditure. . ‘The error which 
it appeared the Government were making 
was confounding large expenditure with 
corrupt expenditure. Everyone would 
wish to see elections cheap; but it did 
not necessarily follow that expenditure 
which was large was always corrupt, 
and in the case of printing an instance 
was to hand. Reference had been made 
to old stories about Conservative picnics, 
but he saw nothing in this Bill which 
would prevent any electoral inducements 
of that character. He should be glad 
to see something done to prevent the 
establishment of richly-endowed politi- 
cal clubs, with sumptuous billiard and 
dining rooms, at a merely nominal sub- 
scription, when the sole and obvious 
object was to bias the political views 
of young men and secure votes for one 
Party or the other. As he began by 
saying he should support this Bill, he 
would conclude by adding that he did 
not thereby pledge himself to all its 
principles, but would reserve to himself 
the right to examine it in Committee. 
Mr. CARBUTT said, -he wished the 
hon. Member for Londonderry. (Mr. 
Lewis) had thrown less dirt, and had 
given the House more of argument. 
He would not, however, follow the 
speech of the hon. Member, except to 
say that all his argument was based on 
the present state of the constituencies. 
But he would remind the hon. Member, 
that when they had a re-arrangement of 
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constituencies, they would have fewer 
small boroughs represented, and more 
Members would be given to larger 
boroughs, so that thé inequality the 
hon. Member complained of would not 
then apply. From his (Mr. Carbutt’s) 
own experience he was disposed to be- 
lieve that there was a great deal in the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry as to local circumstances re- 
quiring a departure from the hard-and- 
fast rule as to expenditure. His con- 
stituency consisted of the three towns 
of Newport, Monmouth, and Usk, and 
having to move his committee altogether 
from one town to another, his expenses 
were much greater than they would be 
if three boroughs were in one. With 
respect to closing public-houses on the 
day of election, he trusted that the Go- 
vernment would embody the principle of 
his Bill in a clause in the present mea- 
sure. He had practically carried the 
second reading of his Bill in that sense 
by 55 against 17; but he had been re- 
commended to wait until the Corrupt 
Practices Bill was introduced, when the 
question could be more satisfactorily 
dealt with. This being the case, he con- 
sidered he had a claim on the Govern- 
ment to make some provision on the 
subject. But if they did not do so, he 
should certainly introduce a clause and 
go toa division upon it ; and he hoped he 
should have the support of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who favoured his proposal two 
years ago, for he believed that a great 
deal of corruption would be prevented 
and public order benefited by closing 
public-houses when an election took 
place. . 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the 
House had listened with satisfaction and 
interest to the very able and exhaustive 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Londonderry (Mr.. Lewis). No one 
could contest the accuracy of his state- 
ments, or the cogency of the arguments 
he drew from them. .The Bill would, 
unquestionably, operate in a very un- 
equal way. On some sections of the 
community it would press with great 
severity ; on others it would have the 
opposite effect. But he feared all Bills 
dealing with corrupt practices would be 
liable to the same criticism. It was im- 
possible to make a perfect measure. His 
opinion was that the Bill before the 
House was an honest and sincere at- 
tempt on the part of the Government to ~ 
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deal with a great and admitted evil. It 
was a difficult, detailed, and delicate 
subject. It would give rise to a good 
deal of discussion, and possibly to some 
delay ; but he had no fear that the House 
would defeat the Bill. Laws against 
bribery were very much of the nature of 
the Pope’s Bull against comets. As long 
as there were voters willing to sell there 
would be persons willing to buy, and 
vice versa. Political corruption was a very 
flexible offence. It easily adapted itself 
to the constantly-shifting conditions of 
social life. At one time it was open, fla- 
grant, and avowed. At anothertimeit was 
insidious, widespread, and impalpable. 
Formerly, a man bought a constituency 
just as he could buy a commission in 
the Army or a living in the Church. It 
was his property, and he did with it as 


‘ he chose. When he was prevented from 


doing this, he bought individual voters, 
and paid for them at one pound a-head 
or five pounds a-head, according to cir- 
cumstances. And having bought them, 
he could sell them. He could not do 
that now; but instead of buying indi- 
viduals, a candidate bought classes or 
trades. A man, or body of men, went 
before the constituencies, and said to 
them—‘‘ Give us your support, furnish 
us with a majority in Parliament, and 
we will legislate in favour of your sec- 
tion of society in such a way as to allow 
it to be benefited to the extent of a cer- 
tain number of pounds or shillings.” 
This, in his judgment, was as an objec- 
tionable form of bribery as the open 
purchase of individual votes. Yet it was 
practised by all Parties, and was com- 
mended by them. And it was a perfectly 
legitimate course of political procedure in 
the estimation of the community at large. 
‘This Bill did not deal with that class of 
bribery. It would be difficult to draw a 
Bill that would. It was an unhealthy 
state of mind that produced this condition 
of things, and the only way in which it 
could be mended would be to elevate the 
character both of the constituencies and 
the population. When a healthier and 
purer political life existed, we might ex- 
pect some betterance in this regard.' In 
the same way, the forms of intimidation 
had altered... Formerly, a landlord told 
his tenants to vote for a given candidate, 
and they had no alternative but to obey. 
Tradesmen were ordered by their cus- 
tomers, and such workmen as possessed 
votes were ordered by their employers to 
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vote in a specified direction; and they 
did so. This could not be done now, for 
the Ballot had put an end toit. But a 
new form of intimidation had arisen. 
Electoral societies had been scattered 
over the country. They were to be found 
in every constituency. They were not 
established for the promotion of any 
political principle, nor did they seek the 
repeal of an old and obnoxious law, or 
the enactment of a new and a good one. 
Their purpose was to get a certain poli- 
tical Party into Office, and to keep it 
there. The candidate or the Member 
who did not comply with their conditions 
was subjected to their intimidation. He 
was put in a political pillory and pelted 
with all the dirt that partizan prejudice 
could collect. If he was a poor man, he 
was compelled to submit. If he was a 
weak or a timid man, he was coerced 
into submission. These societies were a 
copy of the system of electioneering that 
existed in America. They had created a 
body of professional politicians—men 
who drove the electoral machine. In 
America it was matterless to these ma- 
chine men what politics a candidate 
might hold. The same man worked the 
machine for a Democrat or a Republican. 
He believed the style of organization 
that had been established in this coun- 
try would ultimately and inevitably lead 
to the creation of a like order of political 
society. It demoralized the electors and 
corrupted the Legislature. The Bill 
proposed to deal with the expenses at, 
before, and during an election. But 
these organizations were constantly in- 
curring expenses with a view to damage 
a candidate or a Member who was not 
in accord with them. Their canvassing 
began very often months, even years, 
before a contest. He could cite a dozen 
or a score of places in this country where 
a systematic canvass during the last 18 
months or two years had been carried on 
against Members who refused to wear 
the Party plush—who insisted upon 
being Representatives, and not Delegates 
—who had resolved to act as they 
thought, and not as they were told. He 
would like to ask the Attorney General 
how he proposed to deal with the kind 
of expenditure that was incurred by 
such bodies. It ought as clearly to come 
under the cognizance of the law as ex- 
penditure immediately preceding a con- 
test. It was preparatory to a contest. 
He knew it was difficult to effect this; 
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but what he wanted was to oe out 
how impossible it was, by any law, how- 
ever skilfully drawn, to reach the vary- 
ing forms of political intimidation and 
corruption. He believed electoral cor- 
ruption would never be abolished but 
in one way, and that was to throw the 
legitimate expense of a contest upon the 
constituencies and prohibit all other out- 
lay. Some people said, throw the neces- 
sary expenses on the constituency. But 
if you allowed a candidate to incur ne- 
cessary expenses, it led him to incur un- 
necessary ones. If you allowed him to 
incur legitimate, it led him to incur ille- 
gitimate ones. A candidate ought not 
to incur any cost. He knew he would 
not get the assent of Parliament to that 
doctrine ; but he was satisfied, neverthe- 
‘less, that it was the right one. The ge- 
neral theory was that a seat in Parlia- 
ment was a prize to be struggled for 
and paid for. That theory was a very 
vicious one. He did not hold it. A seat 
in Parliament was a service to be ren- 
dered. A man could be nominated by 
his fellow-citizens for the office, or he 
might nominate himself; but the cost of 
returning him ought to be thrown abso- 
lutely and entirely upon the constitu- 
ency, or, if they liked, on the State, as 
the work rendered was for the State, and 
not for the individual. Until they could 
screw up their courage to deal with elec- 
toral expenses in this way, they would 
never cure either bribery or intimidation. 
All the Bills they passed would be evaded 
or got over. The Bill before the House 
would mitigate the evils; and, so far as 
he was concerned, he would contribute 
cordially to amend it in Committee, and 
to pass it in the best form it could be 
worked into. He had no hope that 
either it or any other measure of a like 
kind would accomplish the result which 
some expected from it. As long as'ever 
candidates were allowed to pay for any- 
thing at election times, means would be 
found to twist that payment in an illegal 
direction. He would vote for the second 
-reading of the Bill, and give it his best 
consideration in Committee. 

Baron DE FERRIERES said, he had 
on the Paper an Amendment in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“That the only remedy against corrupt prac- 
tices is the abolition of small- constituencies, 
and it is, therefore, inexpedient to proceed with 
the Bill until the whole question of the exten- 
sion of franchise and Redistribution of Seats is 
submitted to the House.” 


Mr. Joseph Cowen 
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He regretted that the Rules of the 
House precluded him from moving that 
Amendment; but he was convinced that 
its terms forshadowed the true method 
of dealing with electoral corruption. He 
desired, however, to make some observa- 
tions in opposition to the Bill. The ob- 
ject of the Bill appeared to be twofold— 
namely, to reduce the expenditure at 
elections, and to put a stop to corrupt 
practices. He thought it a mistake to 
press the Bill forward at present. The 
desire to reduce expenditure rested upon 
the fallacy that it was possible to make 
things cheaper by legislation; but so 
long as every constituency was run after 
by two or three candidates, with their 
pockets full of money, it was idle to sup- 
pose that any legislation could materially 
reduce expenditure. Taking the case of 
printing, the Attorney General last Ses- 
sion proposed to limit the expense to 
£150; but in the heat of an election, asthe 
polling day drew near, both parties were 
driven into issuing posters and circulars, 
the expense of which it was impossible 
to limit to £150. It was useless to rely 
on public opinion to put down the evils 
of the present system, for sharp practice 
on. the one side or the other only elicited 
admiration or amusement. Tradition 
had created a sort of vested interest in 
the expenditure of money at elections. 
Stories were current of the lower orders 
being willing to sell their votes for 5:., 
but the same spirit showed itself in 
higher grades. It was the practice at 
such times for the most respectable mem- 
bers of the Press to charge double for the 
advertisements known as election ad- 
vertisements, and tradesmen also con- 
sidered themselves entitled to charge 
more than their usual prices. The re- 
turned costs of an election were nothing 
like the actual expenditure. The last 
General Eléction cost about £3,000,000. 
Speaking broadly, out of that £3,000,000, 
£1,000,000 went into the pockets of the 
lawyers and the hangers-on of their 
offices. Then £1,500,000 might be put 
down as having gone in irregular prac- 
tices, that was to say, not so much in 
direct bribery, as in treating, and in 
conveyances, watchers, boardmen, and 
other items of that kind. Of this 
£1,500,000, he believed the great bulk 
returned into the pockets of the pub- 
licans. The result of his calculation 
was, that of the £3,000,000, only one- 
sixth, or £500,000, was spent in a 
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legitimate manner. There being about 
8,000,000 of electors in the United 
Kingdom the expenditure amounted to 
about £1 per head. The legitimate ex- 
penses seldom exceeded 2s. 6d. a-head ; 
but allowing another 2s. 6d. for such 
expenses, he said that anything over 5s. 
per head was money spent on corrupt 
and irregular practices. If the candi- 
date was a local man, he knew pretty 
well how things were worked ; but many 
Members were not resident candidates, 
but men of position anxious to. obtain a 
seat in that House. They made up their 
minds to pay, though they might after- 
wards be surprised at the amount of the 
bill; but they paid the money and asked 
no questions. There was much money 
spent improperly and indirectly which 
could not be touched by any laws that 
were made. The only effectual remedy 
for corruption was large constituencies. 


_ Where they had a large constituency 


they were not left at the mercy 
of a hundred or two of disreputable 
electors, who sold their votes for beer 
or money, and were able to turn the 
scale at the election. He looked upon 
it that the Bill, instead of having the 
desired effect, would seriously aggravate 
matters, because no respectable solicitor 
would act as election agent ; and, on the 
other hand, the Bill was so complicated 
that it would be most difficult to steer 
clear of the many pitfalls which would 
beset the candidate. Under the Bill a 
candidate must have recourse to a third 
or fourth-rate solicitor whose practice 
was worth little, and who, if he found 
a Petition was lodged against the return 
in which he was concerned, would go 
away to America, and the candidate 
would have to keep him, thus increasing 
expenditure. One result of the Bill 
would be, of course, materially to reduce 
the legal and returnable expense of 
elections, but. greatly to increase secret 
and irregular expenditure. Months after 
the election, perhaps, the candidate 
would find that some of his friends had 


' spent £2,000 or £3,000 in his cause, and, 


of course, as a man of honour he would 
not like them to be losers. It was a 
custom which had been winked at, if 
not actually permitted, by the Election 
Judges that a candidate was allowed to 
invite his committee and his supporters 
to dinner so long as it was done to a 
moderate extent and there was nothing 
that was likely to demoralize the con- 





stituency. Under the present Bill no- 
thing of that sort would be allowed, or, . 
at least, the penalties would be so se- 
vere, that nobody would venture to sit 
down to an entertainment of that kind, 
because, not only the candidate himself 
who invited them, but every one of the 
guests, would be liable to heavy fine and 
imprisonment. On the other hand, the 
brewers would be able to treat the elec- 
tors all the year round in a quiet way. 
If they wanted to strike an effective 
blow against the evils that existed they 
must alter completely the system of 
municipal elections. A constant system 
of treating went on at those elections, 
which took place every six months— 
that for Guardians in spring, and that 
for Municipal Oouncils in autumn— 
and he would suggest that these bodies 
should be elected for six years, the elec- . 
tions taking place triennially. One of 
the best remedies also for the present 
evil was the establishment of large con- 
stituencies, and he would suggest that 
this Bill should be put off until the 
question of the extension of the fran- 
chise and the redistribution of seats 
could be dealt with as a whole. As re- 
garded canvassing, that ought to be put 
a stop to altogether. Instead of large 
penalties being inflicted, he believed that 
a number of small fines would prove 
much more efficacious. He would only 
add that he looked upon the support 
given to this measure by the Conserva- 
tives as suspicious, and as an ‘indication 
that it would work in their favour, for 
the Conservatives .were wise in their 
generation and always had an eye to the 
benefit of their Party; whereas the 
Liberals often neglected their Party in- 
terests and acted only on principle—as, 
for example, in promoting restrictions 
on the publicans which drove them into 
the arms of the Conservatives. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought the 
Bill was a fair and legitimate attempt 
for remedying the evils which the In- 
quiry that took place after the last 
General Election sufficiently demon- 
strated. It would certainly get rid of 
three great causesof those evils—namely, 
paid canvassers, the cost of advertising, . 
and the conveyance of voters to the poll. 
There was one defect in the present law 
which ought to be altered. He should 
like to see a clause defining what was 
meant by agency, as he thought the 
Election Judges had gone far beyond the 








limits of the Common Law in the in- 
- terpretation which they put upon it. 
That point was not dealt with by the 
Bill, and he should be grateful to any 
hon. Member who would suggest any- 
thing like a‘remedy for that evil. In 
his opinion there could be no doubt that 
the Bill was a great improvement on the 
one introduced last year. We 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Sir, I con- 
gratulate the House upon the common- 
sense remarks of the hon. Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory). I was glad 
to hear him bring back the House to a 
sense of duty in respect to what has 
been a crying evil for a great number 
of years. The tone of the debate had 
rather, if I may say so, lowered itself 
almost into an apology for bribery and 
corrupt practice. The hon. Member for 
- Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) was correct 
in saying the public would not believe 
we are in earnest if we believe that 
bribery is an inevitable evil which it 
is beyond the power of legislation 
to alleviate. If we are to believe that 
this mode of purchasing votes, this 
inducing a man to discharge a solemn 
trust on the most miserable and con- 
temptible motives, is inseparable from 
our electoral system, then the character 
of the English people has sunk low 
indeed, and we need not pride ourselves 
so much upon our Constitution. I 
believe, on the contrary, that these evils 
can be grappled with—not rooted out, 
not eradicated perhaps—but the disgrace- 
ful abuses that took place during the 
last General Election, and were revealed 
by the Election Commissioners, can, to 
a great extent, be prevented, and they 
can be prevented only in one way, and 
that the way the Attorney General has 
adopted in this Bill—the way of punish- 
ing the man who finds the money. I do 
not believe so much in punishing the 
man who receives it. Any man knows 
when he signs a cheque or finds the 
money for illegal purposes ; and all rich 
men who purchase their way into the 
House, we, in the interest of the whole 
country, ought to discountenance as 
much as we can. So far as the Bill 
throws obstacles in the way of the rich 
man finding his way into the House, I 
hail it with the greatest possible satis- 
faction and pleasure. No doubt, there 
are suggestions which I shall be pre- 
pared to make in Committee, and with 
which it is not necessary for me to 


Hr. Gregory 
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trouble the House at this stage; but I 
should like to impress on the Attorney 
General, if, in drawing up this Bill, 
he has allowed the pendulum to swing 
in the other direction, that to make 
penalties too severe, to make the law 
too stringent, lessens the hope of satis- 
factorily applying it. Itis also a mistake 
to put offences of a different grade of 
criminality in the same line. A man 
who gives another £5, and the man who 
purchases a rosette, to induce a man to 
vote, ought not to be subject to the same 
punishment. I shall not waste the time of 
the House on these matters now; but they 
will have to be treated in Committee. 
but there are two matters of principle 
to which I will draw attention. The 
first has reference to what the hon. 
Member for Londonderry has alluded 
to, the conveyance of voters to the poll. 
Now I take it our objection is twofold. 
We not only wish to prevent illegal ex- 
penditure, but also to remove all unfair ~ 
pressure that prevents a man of limited 
means taking his seat in the House; 
but, as it now stands, so far as the con- 
veyance of voters is concerned, it gives 
a direct advantage, a direct premium to 
the rich man, and places the man of 
moderate means at a disadvantage. I 
am prepared to adopt one of two prin- 
ciples, either to prohibit or to permit the 
conveyance of voters. I object to per- 
mitting a rich man to lend a carriage, 
and prohibiting a man of moderate means 
from hiring one. Here let me put a 
concrete instance. Just suppose a vigo- 
rous enthusiastic candidate—I will not 
say of either Party ; he may be Liberal 
or Conservative—is driving round on an 
election day in a Hansom cab. He calls 
on a voter—‘‘ Well, Jack, been up to 
vote yet?”’ ‘‘ No, I have not; the fact 
is, I’ve sprained my ankle and cannot 
walk.”’ ‘Oh, jump into my cab, I'll 
drive you to the poll.” Well, the man 
votes, there is an inquiry, the election is 
set aside, the candidate cannot sit again 
for 10 years, and the man himself is 
subject to penalties. Now, suppose an- 
other candidate is driving round in his 
brougham and he accosts a voter— 
“Good morning, Tom ; been to the poll 
yet?” ‘No, I’m not going to walk.” 
“Then get into my carriage and I'll. 
drive you.” He does, and votes, and it 
is a perfectly legal proceeding. Now 
this is an unfair administration of the 
law. If it is right for the rich man 
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to place his carriage at the disposal 
of one party to bring up voters, itis 
equally right for the man of moderate 
means to hire for the day a number 
of carriages for the same purpose. I 
know in certain localities one party will 
have more carriages than the other, and 
I dare say the Attorney General will 
give us the instance of the hon. Member 
for Hereford, when farmers and trades- 
men placed all kinds of vehicles at his 
disposal ; but in boroughs you must have 
carriages lent or hired. There are many 
ways of evading the clause. A rich 
man might buy up all the conveyances 
one day on the condition that they are 
to be brought back at a moderate figure 
the week afterwards; and I say you 
must either do away with this distinc- 
tion, or you must do away entirely with 
conveyance of voters. I do not say 
which. You do not allow a candidate 
to give a voter a glass of wine ora lunch 
on election day ; why should you allow 
him to give the use of his carriage? If 
you allow the rich man to do this, then 
you must allow the man of limited 
means to hire. The other point to which 
I would refer is the tribunal. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry incorrcctly 
stated that the Attorney General pro- 
poses to abolish the two Judges, going 
back on the system of one Judge. I 
regret that he has not done so, not that 
I subscribe to the hon. Member’s opinion, 
But I object to a man’s character, 
position, and station in Parliament being 
placed at the mercy of one Judge. It 
would be far better to try before one 
Judge and allow an appeal to the Court 
of Appeal, instead of having in every 
case two Judges, like the old custom 
at the Old Bailey, when two Judges 
sat with the Lord Mayor. The only 
other point I need mention is that 
of agency. It ought not to be dealt 


With asa non possumus; the ingenuity 


of the Committee ought to be brought 
to bear to see if in some mode or 
shape we could not limit or define an 
act of agency to limit the extraordinary, 
the extravagant extent to which Judges 
have carried the doctrine of agency, 
which practically places a man at the 
mercy of 800 or 900 men nominally his 
committee. With reference to the ge- 
neral principles of the Bill, I feel that I 
must put in just one word as to what 
has been said with regard to the lower 
classes being associated with bribery. 
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I believe that there is no class in this 
country so interested in putting down 
bribery, and that there is no class so 
determined to put it down, as the work- | 
ing classes of this céuntry. I am quite 
sure that any hon. Member who repre- 
sents a working-class constituency. will 
know that-what I state is correct, and 


‘that there is no class which isso anxious 


to put down the practice of bribing as 
the working class. I trust that in Com- 
mittee this Bill will be made a most 
satisfactory measure, both to the country 
generally and the constituencies, and 
that it will wipe out of the annals of the 
House of Commons a feature which has 
impaired and tarnished its lustre for a 
great many years. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, his great fear 
was that when the Bill came to be prac- 
tically tested it would be found that it 
did not limit electioneering expenses in 
a reasonable way. Although it might 
be very laudable to desire that poor 
people should be admitted to the House 
of Commons, yet it was equally neces- 
sary that expenditure should not be so 
limited as to prevent an election being 
properly conducted. The Bill, however, 
curtailed the maximum amount of ex- 
penditure allowed in such a way as not 
to allow for those which it actually per- 
mitted to be incurred. In a constituency 
like that which he had the honour to 
represent (Kast Surrey), one agent would 
be allowed with nine deputy agents, 52 
clerks, 52 messengers, and 46 committee 
rooms. If he paid 100 guineas to the 
head agent, and small sums to the other 
persons employed, and moderate sums 
tor the various committee rooms, the 
total would amount to at least £1,330, 
assuming the election to last for a month ; 
while, as the total maximum expenditure 
allowed according to the present number 
of his constituency being. only £1,380, 
it would leave only £50 for printing, 
stationery, postage, telegrams, the hire 
of rooms for public purposes, and the like 
—a sum that was absurdly inadequate, 
especially when it was remembered that 
it cost just upon £100 to post a single 
letter to each constituent. It would be 
almost impossible to conduct an election 
in the manner prescribed by the Bill. 


“The great error into which the Attorney 


General had fallen was in confusing cor- 
rupt with legal expenses ; while among 
other points requiring consideration was 
this one—that no distinction was mad@ 








between a contest in which one candidate 
on each side was engaged, and another 
in which two on each side were fighting, 
and no allowance was made for the vary- 
ing circumstances under which an election 
might take place with respect to length 
of time. A measure of this sort should 
be practical above all things, or it would 
be useless; and the Bill, if only it were 
conceived in a more. practical spirit, 
would be a good one. He should 
support the second reading as a mat- 
ter of principle, and in the hope that 
the unsatisfactory clauses might be 
‘withdrawn or amended in Commit- 
tee. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, that while he 
welcomed any measure which would 
purify elections, still he should say he 
regarded with suspicion a proposal which 
gave the power of administering this Act 
to Irish Judges. They might be perfectly 
satisfied with English Judges, but the 
Irish people were not satisfied with their 
Judges. Some of the Irish Judges, no 
doubt, were excellent men; but there 
were some in whom the people had no 
confidence, and the result would be that 
while the people had the power of elect- 
ing Members the Judges in Ireland would 
have a power of ostracizing from public 
life for 10 years the Members in whom 
the Irish people had confidence. Some 
Trish Judges might have extraordinary 
ideas as to what was undue influence; 
they might imagine that a man in whom 
the whole of Ireland had full confidence 
exercised thereby an undue influence on 
the people; and for this reason he should 
object to the provision which took away 
from jurors the privilege of saying what 
undue influence was, and intrusting that 
power to Judges. There were other 
- objections to this Bill, amongst which 
was one to the effect that a candidate 
might be disqualified because he did not 
appoint an election agent, but took the 
matter into his own hands. But, on the 
other hand, if he did provide himself 
with all the machinery which was con- 
templated in the Bill, a single flaw in 
any part of it would lose the candidate 
his seat. This Bitl was brought in to 
check the evils of a system of bribery 
and treating which prevailed in Eng- 
land, and of which there was very little 
in Ireland, and on that ground Irish 
Members would be justified in watching 


very narrowly the progress of the Bill in. 


Committee. 
Ur. Grantham 
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Mr. WHITLEY said, he regarded 
the Bill as an honest endoavour to deal 
with a pressing and crying evil, and 
should therefore be sorry if it were op- 
posed by the Members of his Party, who 
were as interested as their opponents 
in stopping bribery and corruption, the 
dealing with which ought never to be 
come a Party question. He reeognized 
the good faith with which the Attorney 
General had considered Amendments 
suggested by Members of the Opposition, 
and he was sure he would accept any 
further Amendments which would be an 
improvement to the Bill. He was not 
going on the present occasion to discuss 
the clauses of the Bill, many of which 
he had no doubt would require consi- 
derable amendment; but one of the 
principles of the Bill which struck him 
as worthy of the attention of the House 
was the question of agency. The At- 
torney General had said, and perhaps 
very truly said, that there was nothing so 
difficult to define as the Law of Agency ; 
but to his (Mr. Whitley’s) mind this 
Bill did interpret the Law of Agency to 
the detriment of innocent candidates. 
In his own constituency (Liverpool), one 
of the largest in the Kingdom, there 
were 128 districts. Now, he should be 
very willing to be liable for the acts of 
an agent appointed by himself; but this 
Bill went further, and if a man either 
volunteered his services, or was appointed 


‘by an agent, it would be so governed by 


the provisions of this Bill that such a 
person would undoubtedly become his 
agent. He wished to point out to the 
Attorney General the very great diffi- 
culty the candidate would be placed in 
in those circumstances. An agent not 
appointed by himself but by the elec- 
tion agent became an agent. It was 
very difficult indeed to get » set of men 
together to act properly as agents. He 
believed the 120 men who would be ap- 
pointed under this Bill would very much 
prejudice a candidate. It was, to his 
ming, a very serious thing for any gen- 
tleman seeking to represent a consti- 
tuency to feel that his personal honour 
was at the mercy of any of those men. 
Although he might not be breaking the 
law himself, although he might wish to 
prevent bribery, yet if it was done on 
the part of one of these men they might 
disfranchise any one in the House. 
Therefore, they were all concerned in 
the Bill, As it at present stood, an act 
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on the part of one of these agents would 
disqualify a candidate from sitting. 
This was a Bill to which any Member 
was subject, but much more was it the 
case in the instance of a large consti- 
tuency. He thought there should be no 
responsibility on a candidate for the 
acts of those over whom he had no con- 
trol. It was a very serious matter in 
deciding the Law of Agency to make a 
man directly responsible by this Bill 
for the acts of those over whom he 
could have no possible control, and he 
thought they were placing Members of 
the House in the greatest peril by this 
provision of the Bill as it stood. It ap- 
peared hard that some of the 240 agents 
or sub-agents should imperil the can- 
didate, because by this Bill the candi- 


- date was made directly responsible. 


These were questions which all of them 
felt very much, and he should be very 
glad indeed if the Attorney General 
could see his way to limit the responsi- 
bility of innocent candidates for the acts 
of thoughtless men, or men for whom 
they were really not responsible. For 
his own part, he did not care for strength- 
ening the penalties against the candi- 
dates. He would make the law as strong 
as possible, so strong indeed that men 
would be afraid to commit a breach of 
the law or an act of bribery ; but he did 
think they owed something to themselves 
as men anxious to put down bribery, 
anxious by the Bill to make bribery 
almost impossible, and yet at the same 
time anxious that their own interests 
might not-be imperilled by the conduct 
of others. This was the point to which 
he would direct the. attention of the 
Attorney General. If he saw the peril 
that candidates were placed in by the 
Bill in its present position, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would amend it; 
and he did trust that when the Bill 
went into Committee, and Amendments 
were proposed to limit the responsibility 
of candidates for acts over which they 
had no control, he would consider this 


the main point in the Bill, because he. 


(Mr. Whitley) was one of those who 
would do his best to put down bribery 
and corruption. He thought every hon. 
Gentleman in the House—he was sure 
that those sitting on the Opposition 
Benches were as strongly opposed to 
corruption and bribery as anyone on the 
Government Benches, and he hoped the 
time was not far distant when bribery 





and corruption would be no Party ques- 
tion—when men of every Party would 
try to put it down. The observations 
made by his hon. Friends behind him 
that, because the Bill was introduced 
by the Government, there should be 
suspicion with regard to it, he did not 
endorse; and, for his part, he believed 
the Attorney General had met those 
statements. He believed it was an 
honest endeavour to deal with a press- 
ing and crying evil, and he should be 
sorry if Members on the Opposition side 
of the House were to oppose the second 
reading. He believed they desired it 
to pass, and, therefore, he hoped and 
trusted the second reading would be 
carried, and that when the Amendments 
to the Bill came to be considered the 
Attorney General would see his way to 
meet the requirements of the case in the 
direction which he (Mr. Whitley) had 
pointed out. 

CotonEL KINGSCOTE said, he was 
in favour of the second reading, for no 
one could be more anxious than he was © 
to see a stop put to bribery ; but he 
thought that before the Bill was passed 
it ought to be in a workable shape, 
which at present it was not. It appeared 
to him that the Bill was drawn more for 
boroughs than for counties. The Sche- 
dule of expenses was drawn in too hard 
a line. In West Gloucestershire, for 
instance, which he represented, there 
were 28 polling districts. If the polling 
agents, sub-agents, and messengers were 
represented by a moderate sum per day, 
and then compared with what was al- 
lowed for the actual number of voters, the 
sum required would be a great deal more 
than was permitted in the Schedule of 
the Bill. The Attorney General relied 
greatly upon volunteer work. In towns 
competent volunteers might be obtained ; 
but in counties men who understood 
their work properly could not be pro- 
cured, and if the work was not syste- 
matically done it might be less efficient 
and cost more than the services of those 
who understood their work and were 
bound to do it. He trusted these pro- 
visions of the Bill would be made a little 
more elastic in Committee. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he thought their 
best acknowledgments were due to Her 
Majesty’s Government for having, even, 
if rather late in the day, exhibited some 
practical vigour in their desire to push 
this question to a settlement. He wished, 
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however, that the three years which had 
elapsed since the General Election had 
been employed rather more carefully by 
the Attorney General and those who 
acted with him in endeavouring to 
modify and amend the measure which 
was now before the House. Still he ad- 
mitted that the present measure was a 
decided improvement on the Bill of last 
Session. Practically the Bill might be 
divided into three parts. First, there 
was the part relating to the extending 
of punishments for corrupt practices ; 
secondly, there was the part relating 
to the creation and definition of new 
illegal practices; and, thirdly, there 
was the Schedule dealing with the ques- 
tion of electioneering expenditure. The 
whole importance of the Bill was con- 
tained, as in a lady’s letter, in the post- 
script. The real and main object of the 
Bill was rather to reduce the expendi- 
ture at elections than to produce any 
other effect upon them. It was a most 
laudable object to seek to reduce elec- 
tioneering expenditure, which was, at 
present, a great deal in excess of what 
it ought to be. But, after the terrible 
a of evisceration to which his hon. 
Friend the Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis) submitted the Schedule, he 
thought it was a pity that the Govern- 
ment had not more fully considered 
their scheme, and had not proposed 
some system for regulating election ex- 
penses that was open to less objection. 
After the exposure which his hon. 
Friend had made of the inequalities and 
absurdities of the Schedule, he hoped 
the Government would not press its pre- 
cise provisions upon the House. If the 
Attorney General would incorporate in 
the Bill the Preamble and some of the 
provisions of the measure of last year, 
by which it was proposed to deal with 
corrupt boroughs, they would have be- 
fore them in a complete and intelligible 
form the real mind of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the ques- 
tion of corrupt practices at elections. 
He should be sorry to accuse the At- 
torney General of anything like in- 
sincerity, as he knew how painful it 
must be for anyone who sat for the 
borough which his hon. and learned 
Friend represented to come forward as 
the exponent of anything like austerity 
in dealing with electioneering. He 
must say, however, that the action of 
hon. and learned Gentleman in his 
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peculiar position was that of an ex- 
tremely patriotic Minister, and-he hoped 
if Taunton was to be represented in 
future, that it would at least be repre- 
sented by a Minister equally patri- 
tic. Although the Bill did not impose 
penalties on persons who had been 
guilty of corrupt practices in the past, 
he would not now propose to stay its 
progress on that account; but he sub- 
mitted to the Government that they were 
putting the cart before the horse, and 
that they might find it difficult to get 
the cart through Parliament when they 
had not placed the horse before it. The 
present Government, since they had 
been in Office, had shown a very laud- 
able and noble animosity against per- 
sons committed of corrupt practices. 
Certain unfortunate men had _ been 
dragged before the tribunals and sen- 
tenced to terrible penalties: Sentences 
of exceptional severity had been passed 
upon the bribers of Macclesfield and 
Sandwich ; but those boroughs had no 
friends, because nobody of importance 
could be compromised or injured by any 
revelations in regard to them. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that the Home 
Secretary, with Spartan virtue, should 
have refused to mitigate the sentences 
passed on those unfortunate people. The 
discussions on this Bill would be re- 
garded in the country as perfunctory, 
and the constituencies would entirely 
decline to believe in the reality of the 
debates in that House when no penalty 
had been dealt out, he did not say to 
individuals, but to boroughs which had 
been conspicuous for corrupt practices 
at the last General Election. Having 
had himself to give a good deal of 
attention to the circumstances of those 
boroughs, and having been examined 
before one of the Commissions, he had 
been looking from that moment to the 
present for some expression of the public 
virtue of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to those particular consti- 
tuencies. The measure introduced last 
year with a view to dealing with- what 
were called the peccant boroughs was 
withdrawn from the consideration of the 
House beforeit had been fully discussed. 
He thought a measure more unequal or 
unjust had never been submitted to the 
consideration of Parliament. This year 
the Prime Minister told them that the 
question of the peccant boroughs was to 
be postponed till after the passing of the 
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resent Bill. Therefore, they would 
ws passed their Bill without recog- 
nizing the political and electioneering 
offences which had given rise to it. Could 
it be supposed that any Parliament 
would act so entirely in contravention of 
the plain rules of common sense? He 
desired, therefore, to obtain from the 
Government some precise declaration 
that they would, before this Bill became 
law, give the House an opportunity of 
ronouncing upon the cases of these 
Sennen If the boroughs were inno- 
cent, let them be absolved. He believed 
a good case could be made out for more 
than one of those boroughs. But if the 
boroughs were guilty, let the Govern- 
ment show that they were in earnest by 
dealing with them as if they were guilty. 
With regard to the present measure, he 
would comment, firstly, on the provision 
relating to the modification of the penal- 
ties to be imposed on persons found 
guilty of corrupt practices. Very few 
persons would wish to make those penal- 
ties more severe. But the question with 
the Government was rather how far they 
would defend the position they took up 
in a former Session of imposing on the 
persons found guilty of any of those 
practices the greater penalties which 
they now admitted to be «undeserved. 
Another point to which he wished to 
draw attention was that the conviction 
of persons before a Judge at the trial of 
a Petition was to have the same effect 
as conviction before a jury. It was a 
novel principle that the Court which was 
convened for another purpose, that of 
inquiring into the propriety of an elec- 
tion, should have the new duty cast 
upon it of trying persons for election 
offences and imposing a serious pénalty 
upon them. That was a matter which 
might well occupy the House in Com- 
mittee. The better and more effective 
course would be for the Judge then and 
there to commit for trial any person who 
appeared to have been guilty of corrupt 
practices. That method would be more 
consonant to justice and the prin- 
ciples of English law than that which 
was proposed by the Bill. He had al- 
ready said that the main object of the 
Bill was to diminish the expenditure at 
elections. There could be no doubt that 
elections had become purer, and one of 
the circumstances coincident with that 
increased purity had been that, while 
gross and old-fashioned bribery had 
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gone out of vogue, there had grown up 
an irregular and illegitimate expendi- 
ture which this Bill sought to curtail; 
but, in curtailing that expenditure, the 
Government were likely to cause the 
revival of the older and grosser forms 
of corruption. The Bill would make it 
impossible-for a man of character to 
become an election agent. Enthusiastic 
and imperfectly-instructed persons would 
act as agents for what they could get, 
or for nothing; and candidates well 


_ knew that there was no more dangerous 


man than the enthusiastic greengrocer, 
who indiscriminately spent his half- 
crowns. There was a danger lest in 


“making elections cheap the House should 


make them extremely nasty. He was 
not now under the necessity of seeking 
the representation of a borough ; but the 
Attorney General would appreciate the 
danger of employing volunteer agents in 
the delicate work of managing an election. 
There were most careful provisions made 
as to the single agent and the precise 
number of sub-agents. The provision 
as to the sub-agents was preposterous, 
In the constituency which he represented 
for 12 years—the constituency of Chester 
—according to the Bill, only 10 mes- 
sengers and clerks would be allowed. 
That meant only one clerk or messenger 
for each polling district. The staff abso- 
lutely necessary for such a borough 
would be at least 100, or 10 to each 
polling district. He therefore ventured 
to dismiss the Schedule relating to the 
number of those officers as absolutely 
incompatible with the satisfactory work- 
ing of any election. Besides, while it 
starved the legitimate machinery of elec- 
tions by thus limiting the number of 
persons to be employed within the con- 
stituency, it opened an enormous field 
for persons who were not the agents of 
the candidate, but the agents of some 
particular organization. He found no- 
thing to prevent 40 or more of those 
highly respectable young men from Bir- 
mingham who were interested in the con- 
duct of elections upon strong “‘ purity ”’ 
principles from doing whatever they 
liked, whether in the name of the hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) or in the name of that organization 
of which the President of the Board of 
Trade was at one time, but no longer, 
so intimately connected. Whatever might 
be the particular form of political doc- 
trine which they proposed to exemplify 
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in their manipulation of elections, it 
was certain that ‘‘ where the carcase was 
there would the eagles be gathered 
together.” The Bill thus did not deal 
with what was the growing evil, the 
cancer of our political system. If, how- 
ever, the Government failed to deal in 
some effective way with those agents of 
central organizations who were not de- 
terred by any penalties, and to make it 
impossible for persons of that sort to 
interfere with elections, they would 
simply be. pouring water through a 
. sieve, and placing in a position of 
danger, and possibly of disgrace, the 
unhappy man whose ambition prompted | 
him to seek a seat in the House of 
Commons. It was the men who did the 
dirty work of those organizations, and 
who ran no risk, who were bringing 
discredit upon political life in this coun- 
try; and in failing to deal with that 
evil the Bill would fail of what ought 
to be one of its main purposes. © 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
should vote for the second reading of 
the Bill, and would do his best to help 
in passing it this year. If it did not 
pass the country would have a well- 
founded suspicion that the House, and, 
still more, the Government, were not 
very much in earnest in the matter. 
Every year that passed without a good 
Bill on that subject made it more diffi- 
cult to deal with the agents of corrup- 
tion. It was, therefore, most desirable 
that both sides of the House should join 
their efforts in carrying out the measure 
in a sound and practical form. He wished 
on the present occasion to suggest a few 
Amendments which he should desire to 
see embodied in the Bill. But he’would 
first express his satisfaction that a clause 
to which he had objected in the former 
Bill had been withdrawn. The former 
Bill contained a provision for the trying 
of Election Petitions by a single Judge, 
and he was glad that that clause had 
been dropped, as he was sure it would 
have been a dangerous and invidious 
oo for a single Judge to occupy. 

ubts might be thrown upon his im- 
partiality, and it was much better that 
the responsibility should be divided. 
With regard to the trial by two Judges, 
he was at issue with the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 
He had been engaged in seven Election 
Petitions in the year 1880, and in every 
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one of them the two Judges had taken 
Mr. Raikes 





an active part in deciding those Peti- 
tions. But there were two or three 
matters in the Bill which would have 
to be altered if it was to make a useful 
enactment. Among the more objec- 
tional features of the Bill were those 
relating to licensed victuallers. He 
thought those sections were unfair, and 
that there was not the smallest occasion 
for them. They seemed to be only an- 
other attempt on the part of the Liberal 
Party to insure the continued opposi- 
tion of that trade which they so per- 
sistently assailed. He did not, however, 
intend to repeat his remarks of last year 
with respect to that matter; but he 
would call attention first to the 36th 
section of the Bill, which introduced an 
entirely new process with regard to 
Election Petitions, and one the adop- 
tion of which he believed would be 
fatal to the administration of the Law 
of Election Petitions altogether. That 
section provided that the Election Judges 
should have it as their duty, not only to 
decide whether the election into which 
they were inquiring was a valid election 
or not, but they were to sit as a Ori- 
minal Court for the trial of everyone 
who appeared before them, against 
whom any charge of corrupt practices 
was formulated, and pass sentences on 
offenders. Then, again, under Sub-sec- 
tion 7, by the direction of the Public 
Prosecutor, a barrister or a solicitor 
might be sent down invested with the 
powers of a Court of Session, in addi- 
tion to the powers under the Act, and 
could imprison for a period not exceed- 
ing three months, or inflict a fine of 
£200. He ventured to say that those 
sections would either be disregarded al- 
together, or it would be impossible to 
carry out Election Petition arrange- 
ments. Then, again, the Special Com- 
mission appointed by Section 40 would 
consitute a Court as novel as it was 
unnecessary, and there could be abso- 
lutely no justification for it. Passing, 
however, from these points, he desired 
to mention to the House four Amend- 
ments which it was his intention to 
suggest. The first had been brought 
to his notice by a high authority, and 
related to the interval which elapsed 
between entering into recognizances by 
the parties to a disputed Election Peti- 
tion and the presenting of the Petition. 
At present, when an election took place 
and a Petition was lodged, no recog- 
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nizances need be entered into until 21} down to try was determined; and there 


days afterwards. That interval afforded 
scope for communications and diplo- 
matic overtures between the contending 
parties, and if the bargain was success- 
fuliy made the recognizances were never 
completed. He would suggest that the 
recognizances should be entered into at 
the time of presenting the Petition, and 
then the Court would have a consider- 
able sum of money—£2,000 or so—to 
deal with according to its discretion, 
and if the Court saw reason to believe 
that there had been corrupt practices, it 
could insist on having the Petition tried 
out. In the sécond place, he would 
limit the inquiry which should take 
place into what had happened at the 
then election, and would forbid any in- 
quiry into past offences. That would 
give those boroughs where there had 
been corrupt practices a fair start, and 
was the only way in which they could 
hope to induce them to enter on a course 
of electoral purity. It was a mistake to 
suppose it was desirable to increase the 
severity of existing penalties ; that would 
only defeat the object they had in view. 
It was very difficult to get rid of the 
sympathy felt towards those who com- 
mitted acts of bribery ; and in that view 
he must bear testimony to the firmness 
of the Home Secretary in refusing to 
remit the sentences inflicted on the 
offenders at Macclesfield and Sandwich. 
If any persons ought ever to be pun- 
ished at all, it was clear that such 
flagrant cases ought not to be passed by 
unnoticed. But what they wanted in 
the case of a corrupt election was an 
immediate inquiry for the purpose of 
ascertaining how far.that corruption ex- 
tended, and who were guilty of it, and 
not an inquiry as it was at present got 
up by the other side for the purpose of 
unseating the sitting Member. It was 
often arranged between the two parties 
that just so much evidence should be 
produced to unseat the Member, and no 
more, since neither side desired that 
the general corruption of the borough 
should be exposed and an inquiry in- 
vited. On one occasion when. he: was 
counsel he had asked the Judges whe- 
ther he should produce further evidence 
in support of the existence of corrupt 
practices after a seat had been aban- 
doned by the opposite party, and he had 
been told that it was not necessary; the 
issue which the Judges had been sent 








was an end of the matter. In order to 
try the Petition, let them send down two 
barristers as Commissioners to inquire. 
These barristers ought to have powers 
to call for papers, and to summon wit- 
nesses and examine them. Then let 
them report to the High Court of Jus- 
tice whether, in their opinion, the elec- 
tion was a pure one, and ought to stand. 
Let there be an appeal by either side 
against their judgment. He believed 
they would not find there was an appeal 
in nine cases out of ten, because, after 
the facts were got at, the man whose 
seat was assailed would know that it 
would only be throwing away money to 
fight. In that way they would save the 
time of the Judges, and arrive at a so- 
lution of the immediate question whe- 
ther the man elected ought still to re- 
tain the seat. He would be glad if he 
were allowed to make a useful contri- 
bution to this legislation in getting the 
clauses he had thussketchedincorporated 
in the Bill. It had been said over and 
over again, and the fact was perfectly 
evident, that the present Law of Agency 
was in a terrible condition. It was really 
shocking the risk a man ran, because it 
was not only the time and the labour, 
and might be thousands of pounds spent, 
but the fact that the man went away 
from the Court branded with the impu- 
tation that he had been trying to bribe 
a constituency, and liable to be met 
wheneyer he appealed to another by pla- 
card and denunciation—‘‘ This is the 
man who was turned out for corrup- 
tion,” although there was not a word 
of insinuation against the man per- 
sonally, and although, on the contrary, - 
he had striven with all his might to pre- 
serve complete the purity of the whole 
proceeding. It was difficult indeed to 
frame a definition of agency ; but there 
was a way in which the matter might 
be dealt with at once. There was a 
good deal to be said in favour of the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
as the tribunal to try Election Petitions, 
as compared with the Judges. The 
Judges found themselves bound by strict 
rules—and they had made those rules 
stricter for themselves—but the Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons did 
give something like equitable consider- 
ation to the matters brought beforethem. 
Now, could they not get both advan- 
tages — the trained intellect of the 
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Judges, and their reputation for impar- 
tiality, together with theequitable power 
exercised by the Committees? Hethought 
they could. On this point he would like 
to fortify himself by the opinion of one 
of their greatest Judges. Lord Bram- 
well was examined before the Committee 
of 1875, and was asked this— 


“In general, what is your opinion of the 
success of the Act of 1868?—I think it has 
been successful... . . I do not know of any 
decision which you could say was wrong. The 
most doubtful one that I know of was decided 
by the full Court of Common Pleas, where they 
unseated a man. I do not presume to say it was 
wrong, but it was under very cruel circum- 
stances (the Bristol election petition). As to 
the election law itself, it has been suggested to 
the Committee that the law of agency is very 
harsh upon the candidate. Do you agree in 
that suggestion ?—It is very harsh. Do you 
see any means of mitigating it without letting 
in a worse evil ?—Yes, there is one thing I 
always thought ought to be done. . . . I think 
where there has been bribery or treating by an 
agent, and the Judge is satisfied that the mem- 
ber was not a party to the act, and is also satis- 
fied affirmatively that the election has not been 
affected by bribery (I do not mean by that par- 
ticular.act of bribery, but by bribery in general), 
I think the Judge ought to have a discretion, 
not to unseat..... If there were an act of 
bribery by an agent to-which the candidate was 
not a party, and I was satisfied that that was 
not one of many, the others of which had not 
reached me, I should like to be enabled to con- 
tinue the member in his seat.’’ 


He would submit to the House an 
Amendment on the clause providing, in 
words similar to those of the learned 
Judge, that where the Judges reported 
that they were satisfied that the act of 
bribery proved was contrary to the in- 
structions and adverse to the desires of 
the candidate, and of his recognized 
agents, and where they found that the 
result of the election was not in any way 
affected by bribery, there would be 
power to retain the Member in his seat, 
although at. the same time, perhaps, 
charging him with the cost incurred. 
They could not treat the case as a 
frivolous one if the person offering the 
Petition had proved that there had been 
one or two cases of bribery; but they 
might protect the Member elected from 
the tremendous penalty of losing his 
seat as well as the costs he had incurred. 
He was anxious to mention these sub- 


stantial Amendments on the second. 


reading, because he was only too ready 
and willing to do what he could to help 
to get the Bill on the Statute Book in a 
satisfactory form. He hoped, therefore, 


Mr. Edward Clarke 
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thatit would beseen that he had made the 
suggestions he had introduced in a spirit 
of the strongest friendship to the Bill, 
and that the Government would see their 
way during the next few days to give 
their support to some of them. 

Mr. WADDY said, he did not at all 
agree with the fears of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) that 
this Bill would make agency wider than 
it was at present. The Law of Agency, 
as it existed, was so loose and wide that 
he thought the Bill would rather do a 
great deal towards contracting it, and 
placing it upon a safer and sounder 
footing. He did not think this or any 
Bill could entirely prevent corruption ; 
but he believed it could and would do 
what legislation had done in times gone 
by in regard to other matters. Itwasa 
very common but a very false statement 
that they could not legislate people into 
morality. Legislation tended to form 
public opinion, and he believed this Bill 
would tend to form public opinion on 
the question of bribery and corruption. 
As long as they found people ready to 
give extravagant sums, they would find 
people ready to take them. He very 
much regretted that there should have 
been, on the part of one or two Mem- 
bers on either the one side or the other, 
a disposition to introduce anything like 
Party, and, what was worse, personal 
spirit in the consideration of this Bill. 
But since that was done, it was a re- 
markable fact that it was done by those 
who ought, of all others, to have held 
themselves at the greatest distance from 
it. They could not expect to do much 
good so long as they found people ready 
to give 18s. 2d. for each vote, as was 
done at Londonderry at last General 
Election, or so long as they found people 
ready to give 14s. 10d., as was done at 
Chester at last General Fiection. He 
could not help thinking that these facts 
and figures might have kept one or two 
Members from indulging in insinuations 
and throwing out suggestions. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
it would not be right that the debate 
should close without some Members sit- 
ting on the Front Opposition Bench giv- 
ing their opinion of the general features 
of the Bill, and he rose to state that the 
second reading would have his hearty 
and his entire support, as well as that 
of his Colleagues who sat near him. 
He desired to state also that he thought 
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accepting a number of the Amendments 
put down to the Bill of last year. The 
Amendments that were put down by 
himself and some of- his Friends were 
not brought forward without great and 
careful consideration, and it was a satis- 
faction to them to see the spirit in which 
those Amendments had been accepted 
by the Government. In his opinion, 
the Bill had been greatly improved by 
them. At the same time, he thought there 
was room for improvement in one or 


‘two parts of the Bill; for he feared that 


as the Bill was framed there was a great 
many pitfalls in it to what he might 
call the really honest candidate, and he 
should like to see those pitfalls removed 
as far as possible. The very severity of 
some of the penalties would prebably 
have the effect of preventing the law 
from being put into operation, and he 
would much rather that a summary 
process had been provided for deal- 
ing with those who ought to be pun- 
ished. It was a happy and a wise 
feeling in many constituencies that 
when a contest was over the parties 
agreed to. shake hands and remain 
friends. But the great evil of the pre- 
sent system was that it gave the losing 
side, when an election was over, the op- 
portunity to set about presenting a Peti- 
tion, and the next object they had in 
view was to see that the tribunal. which 
tried their own cases did not try the 
cases of their opponents. In most of 
such cases, they might depend upon it 
that if there had been bribery one side 
there had been some on the other also; 
and he should not be sorry to see means 
adopted by which an inquiry should 
always take place all round, under such 
circumstances. He did not quite under- 
stand the new offence of illegal pay- 
ments, and he thought that was a matter 
to which they would have to pay some at- 
tention. He also thought the clause pro- 
hibiting the conveyance of voters to the 
poli would operate as a disfranchising 
clause, and they must, to be logical, as 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) had pointed out, 
prevent anyone from driving a voter to 
the poll in his own carriage. He also 
thought the 5th clause was very mis- 
leading, as it did not tell them what the 
law was, and he hoped it would be en- 
tirely recast ; and he would recommend 
the Attorney General to reconsider the 
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whole question of agency in the di- 
rection suggested by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Ply-- 
mouth (Mr. E. Clarke), and on the lines 
suggested by Lord Bramwell. He still 
objected to the great penalty for illegal 
practices. If a practice was bad in itself, 
mal tn se, there was no doubt people 
might be convinced of it and induced 
to-put a stop to it; but that was not the 
case where it was a malum prohibitum. 
They were really in some of these mat- 
ters placing them on the same level as 
corrupt practices. He now came to the 
new offence, and there was one question 
he should like to call the attention of 
the Attorney General to. An hon. Gen- 
tleman behind him had called attention 
to the 2nd sub-section of the 46th clause, 
and he would take that as an example. 
It was to the effect that if anybody used 
any premises or any part thereof for 
a committee room or hired it on behalf 
of a candidate when he knew or had 
reasonable cause to believe that part of 
the premises had been engaged or would 
be required by the Returning Officer as 
a polling station, he should be deemed 
guilty of illegal hiring. That offence was 
by that sub-section put in the same cate- 
gory as illegal practices. As to the Law of 
Agency, as applied in the Bill, he thought 
that the willingness of the Attorney 
General to meet the question showed that 
he knew how dangerous it was; and he 
could not help thinking that as there 
was an equity of law in the 17th section, 
it would be a very great safeguard if 
some clause were put in in order to limit 
the terrible stretch of agency. There 
was only one other matter to which he 
would call the attention of the House, 
and that was the Schedules, and as to 
that he thought the Schedules of ex- 
penses was very much improved. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had also 
greatly improved the Bill by mak- 
ing a distinction between counties and . 
boroughs, for they did not stand on 
the same footing. If it could be 
clearly shown that some other figure 
than that named in the Bill in any 
particular instance might produce less 
inequality, he was sure from the way 
in which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had dealt with other parts of 
the Bill that he would accept it. There 
was one matter he deeply regretted, and 
that was that no difference was made 
between those cases in which there 








were two candidates standing and those 
in which there was only one. candidate 
- standing. It would be necessary to con- 
vince people that if they transgressed 
the maximum sum set down they would 
be doing something wrong. But sup- 
pose there was a three-cornered consti- 
tuency, one man spent £510, while the 
other two, standing together, spent 
£1,000. They could not convince people 
that that man should lose his seat be- 
cause he spent £510, while the two who 
stood together spent only £500 each. 
He hoped, therefore, that means might 
be found to prevent two persons stand- 
ing together from being able to spend 
double the sum which a single candidate 
was allowed to spend. Human nature 
was human nature, and -he feared that 
means would be found of evading the 
Act. He could not help thinking that 
persons from outside would come for- 
ward and spend money without the 
knowledge of the candidate. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) was rather 
startled by that assertion. But there 
were persons from Birmingham who did 
go about the country at the last General 
Election and spend considerable sums of 
money. He saw nothing in the Bill to 
prevent people from Birmingham or 
anywhere else virtually carrying the 
election in that way, and yet the candi- 
date would hold his seat because it would 
be assumed that he knew nothitig at all 
about it. He hoped that would be pre- 
vented when the Election took place in 
1883 or 1884. Then there was another 
matter. Suppose a candidate went down 
and stayed with a friend in the town 
or county for which he was standing. 
Naturally the gentleman with whom he 
was staying would like to ask a good 
many of his friends to come and stay in 
his house to meet the candidate. Last 
year the Attorney General said that 
hospitality was not bribery; but. he 
would like to know how the line was to 
be drawn? The Prime Minister at the 
last General Election went to stay with 
a noble Friend of his (the Earl of Rose- 
bery), who, very naturally, asked a 
number of gentlemen to come and see 
him. A similiar thing was done in his 
own county. That was quite natural and 
proper; but what he wanted to know 
was— would such a proceeding be legally 
right under this Bill? He did not want 
to stop the practice, but only that it 
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should be clearly defined and not left to 
the Election Judges to say whether it 
was right or not. He sincerely hoped 
that in a few weeks, when they had 
taken measures to prevent an innocent 
man from being caught unawares, that 
the Bill would become law, and prove 
a great benefit to the community at 
large. 

Tuz ATTORNEY ‘GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sure that 
those who had charge of the Bill ought 
to feel well satisfied with the debate 
which had taken place that evening. 
The numerous criticisms that had been 
applied to some of the clauses of the Bill 
had all been brought before the House 
with a strict desire and in the full wish 
to improve the Bill and make it more 
effective. He would say at once in re- 
spect to many of those criticisms, that if 
he did not notice them in the few ob- 
servations he had tomake to the House, 
he hoped it would not be thought he 
was passing them by unheeded. As a 
matter of fact, he wished to reserve any 
notice of them until he had had time to 
consider them—until, for instance, the 
points in respect of which they were 
raised were discussed in Committee. He 
repeated the promoters of the Bill ought 
to be satisfied with the discussion which 
had taken place, because, as far as he 
knew, there was only one speech made 
in opposition to the second reading of 
the measure. He had listened to every 
speaker who had taken part in the dis- 
cussion, and he believed that, with the 
exception of the hon. Member for Chel- 
tenham (Baron De Ferriéres), who made 
a very remarkable speech; and the hon. 
Member for Londonderry. (Mr. Lewis), 
no one had done otherwise than declare 
himself as a supporter of the Bill. His 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Warton) 
who moved the Amendmsnt, would for- 
give him if, for one occasion, he put him 
aside as having made a speech of second- 
ary importance, and if he referred to 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis), who, perhaps, would consider 
he (the Attorney General) was paying 
him a compliment when he said the hon. 
Gentleman was not only an opponent, 
but a bitter opponent, of the Bill. He 
felt that the opposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber was the only substantial opposition 
offered to the measure, and if he did not 
follow him into all the details into which 
he entered, but only referred to a few 
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topics upon which the hon. Gentleman 
in his long speech touched, he would, no 
doubt, be pardoned. The hon. Member 
had entirely misunderstood the object of 
the Bill; he had entirely misunderstood 
the grounds upon which it was based ; he 
seemed to be ignorant of the lines upon 
which it was drawn. In replying to the 
hon. Member, he must remind the House 
of the reason why the Bill had come into 
existence. When the summer and au- 
tumn of 1880 had closed, when the 
country knew there had been electoral 
corruption, which seemed to increase as 
the constituencies grew in size, when it 
was found that that corruption had been 
applied to that portion of the constituen- 
cies not long existent—he meant those 
men who had been lately enfranchised, 
and whose poverty rendered them an 
easy object to those who wished to cor- 
rupt—there was a general feeling that 
some steps must be taken by the Legis- 
lature to prevent the spread of corrup- 
tion at elections. There was another 
evil, too, that was disclosed, and which 
had to be met. The Returns obtained 
showed the increased expenditure at 
Elections, an expenditure which also was 
increasing with the same rapidity and 
at the same rate that constituencies were 
increasing; the Returns showed that 
this was an evil almost as great in its 
effects as the evils of direct corruption. 
If the expenditure were to be increased, 
and were to continue to increase, even if 
there were no great abnormal change 
in the way of additions to the consti- 
tuencies, it was manifest that the effect 
must be that men of position in the 
country would be driven to refuse to 
become candidates at elections. The 
old influences of a man’s name, or posi- 
tion, or worth, were gradually being de- 
stroyed by the mere fact of the wealth, 
and often the unmeritorious wealth, of 
his opponent. Apart from the fact that 
extravagant expenditure was so near 
akin to corruption that it was almost the 
very father of corruption, it appeared to 
him, and to many other Members of the 
Government, that, even if it were not 
corrupt expenditure, it was necessary to 
check it, in order that they might main- 
tain the character of the House and the 
position and character of Members who 
satthere. He appealed to hon. Members 
whether they had not all felt regret at 
the expenditure which, against their 
will, they had been obliged to incur— 
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an expenditure which did not add 
either to the strength of their candida- 
ture, or any credit to the position which 
they occupied in the House, but which 
the mere fashion of constituencies had 
made it imperative upon them to incur. 
He had said that the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) apparently was 
either forgetful or ignorant of the ob- 
jects of the Bill, because throughout the 
whole of his speech he clung to the old 
manner of electioneering. The hon. 
Member, to use his own words, had said 
that they could not ‘‘ work their elec- 
tions”’ under the Bill in the same 
manner as they had done heretofore. 
All that was admitted, and the hon. 
Gentleman might not have raised this 
point ; it was to alter the old system, 
which the hon. Member was endeavour- 
ing to show could not be perpetuated 
under the Bill, that the Bill had been 
introduced ; and he (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) admitted that if the hon. Gentle- 
man’s case proceeded on the proposition 
that the Bill was simply to maintain the 
system that had existed in the past, he at 
once admitted that the hon. Gentleman 
was inthe right. What was the value of 
the hon. Gentleman’s argument when he 
endeavoured to show the House that 
they could not proceed in the future as 
they had done in the past? Allow him 
to give one or two instances of the hon. 
Member’s contentions. The hon. Mem- 
ber said they would spend the money 
that was allowed under their Maximum 
Schedule, and they would spend it in 
paying professional agents and solici- 
tors; and he placed before the House 
the argument that the solicitors who 
conducted elections would insist upon 
receiving the whole sum that would be 
allowed under the Schedule. He (the 
Attorney General) considered that was a 
slander upon the Profession of which the 
hon. Gentleman himself was so distin- 
guished an ornament. He did not be- 
lieve that the higher class of profes- 
sional men would necessarily make a 
demand upon the maximum amount al- 
lowed in the Schedule. He appealed 
to the hon. Member for East Sussex 
(Mr. Gregory), and the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Whitley), whether that 
was a true statement of the character of 
the Profession? He believed that the 
best professional gentlemen they could 
have were men who were zealous politi- 
cians for their own sakes; he believed 
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there were many solicitors who gave to 
candidates their labour, and the assist- 
ance of their skilled knowledge and 
ability, simply for the sake of serving 
the Party which they believed to be 
right, and that they were as willing to 
volunteer their efforts as men who did 
not happen to be solicitors. Was it true 
that the higher class of solicitors had no 
regard whatever for their political views? 
He believed the contrary to be the case. 
He believed it was the lower class of 
professional men who had no political 
opinions, and who sought only to work 
for their pay; that they were the men 
who, having no particular political views, 
sought to obtain the higher amount of 
remuneration, and that the distinguished 
men of the Profession to which the hon. 
Member belonged were the last men to 
make a bargain, or demand to be highly 
paid for their services. The hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to feel that election 
agency could only be conducted by soli- 
citors. He spoke of ‘‘ Mr. Roger Chaw- 
bacon ;” and he put forward the propo- 
sition that if the agent a candidate had 
to assist him was not a solicitor they 
would be left to the mercies of ‘ Mr. 
Roger Chawbacon.” But surely the sup- 
port which proceeded from a man’s zeal 
was equally as good as that of a man 
who worked for pay. He did not object 
to the saying that everyone was worthy 
of his hire; but he did object to men 
being employed at elections for political 
purposes. He could not understand why, 
in the counties to which the hon. Mem- 
ber had referred, elections should not be 
conducted, as in many places, solely and 
entirely by voluntary effort. Let him 
give the hon. Member and the House 
two instances in support of what he 
said. The first case he would mention 
was that of Hackney, where the two 
successful candidates combined polled 
19,000 votes, with an expenditure of 
£914. Where were the services of pro- 
fessional men ? 

Mr. LEWIS: I referred to county 
constituencies. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. Member 
instanced Londonderry, the borough he 
represented, as a reason why the Bill 
should not pass into law; and now, 
under the pressure of the one example 
of Hackney, he said he referred to 
counties. He (the Attorney General) 
would, perhaps, be allowed to carry out 
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the example; £914 was spent in 
Hackney ; but in another Metropolitan 
borough — Southwark — where fewer 
than 9,000 votes were polled, £8,000 
was spent. So large an expenditure 
was incurred in Southwark simply be- 
cause it was the mere fashion and the 
habit of the place. In the one case there 
were men to whom the hon. Member re- 
ferred— professional men, whom he said 
would be paid, and whom it was the 
habit of the place to employ and highly 
pay—but in the other case, that of Hack- 
ney, @ healthy system prevailed. In 
Hackney there were men ready to volun- 
teer their work, and his two hon. Friends 
who sat on the Government Bench 
polled between them no less than 19,000 
votes at an expenditure of £900, which 
meant volunteer effort only. Now, one 
word more in regard to what the hon. 
Gentleman had said ; he had spoken to- 
night as if he were advocating the inte- 
rests of electioneering agents; and he 
(the Attorney General) could not, under 
such circumstances, expect his support 
of the Bill, which waged war against 
those very persons. Electioneering agents 
added strength to neither Party. Let 
both Parties fight without them. There 
would be found, in their absence, the 
real strength of each Party, proved 
according to the true convictions of 
those who would then labour and 
fight. The candidates would then de- 
pend on the zeal and enthusiasm of 
those who laboured voluntarily in the 
interest of the cause which they con- 
sidered to be right. An election would 
not then depend upon the clever trickery 
of an electioneering agent fighting with 
all his knowledge against those who 
would be raw and unskilled in the fight. 
The two Parties ranged on. each side of 
this question were those who were can- 
didates representing the public, and 
those who represented the interests of 
electioneering agents. Might he remind 
the House of an incident that oecurred 
on the second reading of the Bill on 
the 25th of April last year? The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Mid Kent 
(Sir William Hart Dyke), speaking from 
the Front Opposition Bench, made a sin- 
cere and earnest speech in favour of the 
Bill. He spoke as one occupying the 
position that any man might envy; he 
had done good service to the locality, 
and he was prepared to fight the battle 
both of himself, personally, and of the 
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Party to which he belonged, by his own 
worth, rather than by wealth and the 
tricks of election agency. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) 
rose to reply, and told the House that 
he had been the agent for the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Mid Kent. The 
hon. Member for Londonderry as strongly 
and as bitterly opposed the Bill as he 
had done to-night. The lines were fairly 
marked out between those two speeches, 
and between him who opposed the Bill 
and those who supported it. He (the 
Attorney General), for one, should take 
the side of the candidate as against that 
of the agent. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Mid Kent had very truly 
stated that it was in the interests of 
everyone who sat or would sit in the 
House of Commons to seek to get rid of 
extravagant and unnecessary expendi- 
ture; and he (the Attorney General) 
thought the hon. Member for London- 
derry would forgive him if he said that 
he believed his judgment would go in 
the same way if it had not been a little 
warped by his professional feeling. 
One word more as to the hon. Member’s 
attack on the Bill. He pursued a course 
which it was for himself to judge whe- 
ther it was quite right as a matter of 
advocacy. People who fought bitterly 
always fought badly. The hon. Member 
seemed to forget his situation, for, while 
disclaiming Party feeling, he did not 
spare his political opponents. He de- 
voted a considerable portion of his 
speech to an analysis of the election 
expenses of the hon. Members whose 
names appeared on the back of the Bill. 
He said he assumed, for the sake of the 
hon. Members themselves, that every 
expense they were put to was absolutely 
necessary; that they spent not one 
farthing more in the Election of 1880 
than they were compelled to spend ; that 
the sum they were then called upon to 
spend they would always have to spend ; 
and then he argued that, inasmuch as 
they would be allowed by the Maximum 
Schedule to spend much less than they 
were bound in 1880 to expend, the House 
ought to throw out the Bill. He ap- 
pealed to any hon. Member whether 
such a contention could for one moment 
be supported. Was there one Member 
in the House who had not seen expendi- 
ture going on around him which he had 
to bear, which he had deeply regretted, 
which he had tried to prevent with as 
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much earnestness as he had at his com- 
mand, but in which endeavour he had 
been overborne by those around him, 
who told him such expenditure was 
necessary ; it was permitted by law, and 
was incurred by their opponents? It 
was to protect themselves from foolish 
and unnecessary expenditure that the 
Bill was introduced; it was introduced 
to guard themselves not only against 
absolute corruption, but against the fact 
that candidates were being constantly 
preyed upon by a class of men who de- 
lighted in elections on account of the 
money they might obtain from the can- 
didates. It was by reason of the large 
expenditure incurred in election contests 
that many good men were kept out of 
the House; but the hon. Member for 
Londonderry seemed to assume that no 
one was subject to large expenditure 
unless he wished it, and that everything 
was spent by the permission of the can- 
didate. With the permission of the. 
House, he (the Attorney General) would 
refer to certain words which, at the 
time he read them, struck him very 
forcibly. They were the words of a 
Gentleman who was formerly a Member 
of the House, and whose words would 
have considerable weight, he believed, 
with the hon. Gentleman himself. Mr. 
Alfred Hardy, whom the House would 
recollect contested one of the Divisions 
of Yorkshire in May of last year, at the 
end of an exciting contest made a speech 
in which he spoke of the expenditure 
that had taken place in the election. 
He mg7@ use of sentences which ex- 
press...a great deal of what he (the 
Attcx sy General) was endeavouring to 
lay before the House. Mr. Hardy said 
it was his belief that if half the paper, 
paste, and printers’ ink used in the 
election was saved, and the other half 
pitched into the sea or burnt, it would 
be better for the candidate and better 
for his supporters. He did not sup- 
pose that anybody was such a fool as to 
be influenced by such bills as ‘‘ Vote for 
Holden and down with Forster,” and 
‘‘Vote for Holden and the Land League.” 
It was a way he did not approve of. 
He (the Attorney General) ventured to 
think that if Mr. Hardy was now a 
Member of the House he would have 
been an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Bill; yet, in the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry, such ex- 
penditure was necessary expenditure. 
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When they discussed the Bill in Com- 
mittee he (the Attorney General) would 
show to the House there was no greater 
severity under the Bill than existed 
under the present law. He ~. 
to the hon. Member for Londonderry 
for having interrupted him once because 
he was stating his opinions pretty gene- 
rally. The hon. Member, for instance, 
had said that if an agent paid even for 
a cockade the candidate would lose his 
seat; but what, however, the Govern- 
ment were dealing with now was a 
whole class of extravagant expenditure. 
If they were going to say there should 
be a maximum expenditure and no 
more, there should be some penalty if 
that maximum were exceeded. If there 
was not a sufficient penalty attached to 
the matter, honest men would obey the 
law, and dishonest men would disobey 
it. The hon. Gentleman’s whole argu- 
ment went on one proposition, which 
he stated very concisely to the House. 
He said that a candidate might not 
know what took place; and, therefore, 
he was not fairly liable, and, therefore, 
he would not be legally responsible. 
The object of the Bill was, to some 
extent, to get rid of the existing 
state of agency, which raised questions 
difficult to decide. The hon. Member 
said that a candidate might not know 
when a particular act took place; but, 
at the present moment, a candidate who 
lost his seat lost it probably through 
acts of which he knew nothing. At 
present a candidate was liable to lose 
his seat on account of the actg of some 
constituted agent, such as a committee- 
man; and that was an injustice for 
which he ought not to suffer. The hon. 
Gentleman said he had a remedy for the 
evils of the present system, which he 
would introduce at the proper time. He 
(the Attorney General) would listen most 
patiently to any suggestion which the 
hon. Gentleman could make, or which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South- West Lancashire (SirR. Asshe- 
ton Cross) could suggest in Committee. 
He had already said that every oppor- 
tunity would be afforded for the full 
discussion of every Amendment that was 
proposed, no matter from whichever 
side of the House it came; and if 
any Amendment could be suggested to 
remedy the practical inconvenience that 
might be shown to arise from the 
Schedules, they would be gladly ac- 
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cepted. He should fully consider any 
such suggestions, and accept them as 
cheerfully from one side as the other. 
There had been a great deal said by the 
hon. Member for Cheltenham (Baron 
De Ferriéres) against the Bill, because, 
as he said, it did not provide for legiti- 
mate treating. He (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) supposed that when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) was 
speaking of hospitality, he had in his 
mind the hospitality which the Prime 
Minister received when visiting a noble 
Lord in the county of Mid Lothian, 
and that he meant to instance that 
as a case of legitimate treating. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Chester — he begged the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon, he ought to have 
said the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Raikes)—speaking not very courteously, 
in some respects, of himself (the Attor- 
ney General), made an attack upon the 
Government for not having disfranchised 
Chester. Such was the burden of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech. There 
was an Eastern proverb which said— 
‘‘ Cast not dirt into the fountain at which 
you have drunk;”’ and he should have 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have spared his late constituents, 
instead of turning accuser against them, 
and of reproaching the Government for 
not disenfranchising the constituency, a 
portion of which, at least, at one time, 
gave him earnest and enthusiastic sup- 
port. The hon. Member for East Surrey 
(Mr. Grantham) criticized the Schedule 
of the Bill, and said it could not be sup- 
ported. He mentioned in detail the ex- 
penses that existed in his own consti- 
tuency, and said it would be impossible 
to carry on an election urder the Bill. 
It might be, in East Surrey, impossible 
to carry on an election, as at present 
conducted, without such expenses. He 
would like to ask his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Grantham) if he was satisfied with things 
as they were in East Surrey, because he 
saw that the hon. Member and another 
Gentleman spent £13,000 on their elec- 
tion? Was the money well spent? If 
he objected to the Schedule of the Bill, 
did he not object to the account which 
was presented to him after the last elec- 
tion? Did he not think that much 
expense would have been avoided if 
there had boen in force some such 
Schedule as was suggested. He (the 
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Attorney General) had little more to say 
now, for-this was not the time to enter 
into the question in detail. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry said such 
legislation was demoralizing ; that it 
would have a demoralizing effect upon 
the constituencies. His argument ap- 
peared to encourage bribery, for he 
sneered at the punishment which would 
be visited upon any man who accepted 
a bribe for his vote. He asked if it was 
possible to punish a man for receiving a 
bribe? When he heard that argument 
used by the hon. Member it did not 
affect him to be told by him that their 
efforts were demoralizing. Had the hon. 
Member nothing to say in respect of the 
demoralization that was now going on 
in the country, among rich and poor, on 
account of extravagant and unnecessary 
expenditure at elections? He (the At- 
torney General) was perfectly aware how 
inefficient the attempt he was making 
was to grapple with all the evils that 
existed in relation to our present elec- 
toral system. Hon. Members might 
point out one mode of corruption after 
another, and say the Bill did not deal 
with this or that. Let them propose to 
deal with those other forms of evil, and 
he would do his best to meet their views. 
He hoped the House would not condemn 
the Bill because it was not complete or 
perfect in every respect, which he be- 
lieved to be impossible. He had set his 
mind on the work ; he had done his best ; 
and he hoped the House would meet 
the Bill in the same spirit in which it 
was proposed—namely, as an attempt, 
without one trace of Party feeling, to 
remove an evil which was a disgrace to 
all concerned, an evil which could do 
nothing but harm to the best interests 
of the country. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that as 
an Amendment stood in his name, 
which, by the Forms of the House, he 
had not had an opportunity of moving, 
he hoped the House would indulge him 
while he made a few observations. He 
wished to express his-deep regret that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General, in bringing in the Bill, 
had abandoned another Bill which was 
introdueed last year for the punish- 
ment of certain corrupt boroughs. Those 
boroughs returned 11 supporters of the 
Government and only three Conserva- 
tives; and it was possible that some 
people connected with Her Majesty’s 


Government thought it was weil that, 
as this Parliament was getting old, those 
boroughs should have an opportunity 
of returning 11 Liberals and three Con- 
servatives on a future occasion. He did 
not suppose that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General allowed 
any such feeling to enter into his mind ; 
but he agreed with the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke) 
in what he had said as to the action of 
the Home Secretary respecting the per- 
sons who were convicted of bribery at 
Macclesfield and Sandwich. He consi- 
dered the right hon. Gentleman deserved 
the thanks of the country for the course 
he took in that matter. It seemed to 
him that the way to put down bribery 
was to deal severely with those who were 
convicted of the offence. The Govern- 
ment would have done well to adhere to 
the Bill they introduced last year for the 
disenfranchisement of Sandwich, Mac- 
clesfield, and Gloucester. If they were 
to spare boroughs which were proved to 
be steeped in corruption, he did not 
think the country would believe they 
really wanted to put down bribery. This 
Bill bristled with penalties, and he 
feared its effect would be to drive honest 
men from the House, and to fill it 
with men who were ready to perjure 
themselves and to take the risk of 
swearing that they had conducted a 
pure election, knowing full well that 
their election had not been pure. He 
would heartily support any honest at- 
tempt to put down corruption. There 
were many parts of the present Bill 
which he should be glad to support; but 
he regretted that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had determined to spare consti- 
tuencies which were notoriously corrupt, 
and that the Bill, on the whole, would 
make it difficult for honest men to enter 
the House, while dishonest men would 
find little difficulty in obtaining an en- 
trance. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be committed for Thurs- 
day.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
understood that a large number.of Mem- 
bers wished to put down Amendments to 
| the clause referring to agency; and he 
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had to ask that, for greater convenience, 
- Bill should be committed for Mon- 
ay. - 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) did not think any incon- 
venience would arise by the Committee 
being taken on Thursday. Many Amend- 
ments to the clause dealing with agency 
were already put down; and he hoped 
the Motion he had made would be agreed 
to. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill committed for Thursday. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


Postponed Resolutions [3lst May] 
considered. 

(10.) ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £57,263, be 
grauted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1884, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Department of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.’’ 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he should like another opportunity 
for bringing on his Motion with refer- 
ence to Mr. Errington’s mission. Per- 
haps it would be convenient for him to 
bring it on on Thursday, after the Cor- 
tupt Practices Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, if the noble 
Lord made that appeal he should at once 
accede to it. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I would press the right hon. Gentleman 
on the point. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then let it be 
Thursday. 


Resolution further postponed till Thurs- 
day. 

(13.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £100,233, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1884, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade and Subordinate Depart- 
ments.”’ 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he should 
like some explanation from a Member 
of the Government as to the amount 
taken under this Vote for Law Charges. 
As the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade would 
himself see, these charges had grown 
very much of late. Early this year 
there was a Supplementary Estimate 
for the past year; and now they were 
asked for £22,550 for 1883-4, as against 
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£18,300 for 1882-3. There appeared to 
be a growth in every item under the 
head of Law Charges, and he was sure 
the right hon. Gentleman would be glad 
of an opportunity of giving some ex- 
planation to the House upon a matter 
which was always regarded by hon. 
Members with considerable jealousy, 
and so regarded with justice, seeing 
that if a Vote was once set up, the 
House appeared to be totally unable to 
control it, however unsatisfactory the 
results attending it might appear. There 
was a legal establishment in the Office. 
There were items for legal charges in 
connection with the Merchant Shipping 
Acts and the Railway Passenger Acts, 
which were put down without any speci- 
fication whatever; and it would be well 
that some explanation should be given 
upon the matter. The House should 
know whether the charge was for the 
legal establishment of the Board of 
Trade itself, or in respect of fees to 
solicitors and counsel for the various 
inquiries which were carried on in con- 
nection with the Board of Trade from 
time to time. This was a question upon 
which the Board of Trade would be able 
to give some information. It certainly 
appeared to him that the charges for 
inquiries—which were growing charges 
—were enormous. There was another 
matter also to which he should like to 
draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He saw that under the 
head of the Survey Staff there was a 
sum for salaries and wages, and also 
for payments to officers and others, which 
was formerly paid under this Vote. That 
occasioned a decrease in the Vote, the 
whole of these salaries having been trans- 
ferred and charged on the Mercantile 
Marine Fund. The sum estimated was 
sufficient to meet the charge made on the 
Mercantile Marine Fund—the charge of 
£40,000 on that Fund was paid out of 
the money voted by Parliament, and not 
out of the Fund. The items seemed to 
be of different amounts, and he should 
like some explanation from the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to them. 
He should like to know whether, under 
the new arrangement, which entitled the 
Board of Trade to charge these expenses 
on the Mercantile Marine Fund, the 
sanction of the Treasury was necessary 
to all payments, or whether the pay- 
; ments were made at the sole discretion 
; of the Board of Trade from time to time? 
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Looking at the items in respect of the 
Mercantile Marine Fund, it would ap- 
pear that large sums were dealt with 
under this regulation ; and it would be 
satisfactory to the House to know that 
there was that Constitutional control over 
the question of salaries that was formerly 
exercised. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he should 
be glad to give all the explanation in 
his power on the subject raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman. With regard to 
the last matter referred to, he would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that last 
Session an Act was passed; called the 
Merchant Shipping Fees and Expenses 
Act, which dealt with the purely ad- 
ministrative question—a question not 
affecting in the slightest degree the 
responsibility of the Department, but 
merely arranging for the accounting be- 
tween the Mercantile Marine Fund and 
the Consolidated Fund. That did not 
change the responsibility of the Board 
of Trade as to consulting the Treasury. 
With regard to the sum taken from the 
Consolidated Fund — the £40,000 to 
which the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred—that was a sum which, if his 
memory served him right, was fixed for 
five years from the date of the Act. It 
was calculated as being the balance of 
various accounts under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts that had hitherto been 
dealt with by the Treasury. He believed 
the alteration which had been effected 
made no difference whatever in the ex- 
penditure on the public funds. The right 
hon. Gentleman also called attention to 
the growth of the legal charges in the 
Department of the Board of Trade ; and 
he (Mr. Chamberlain) quite agreed with 
him that there was no expenditure that 
was less satisfactory, and that one would 
more gladly see diminished. However, 
he did not think the increase was so 
great as the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to imagine. During the last five years 
the charge had been £17,000 or £18,000 
— that was to say, the average per 
annum had been about that amount. 
For the present year, however, the Esti- 
mate was between £22,000 and £23,000. 
Of this latter sum about £3,000 was an 
exceptional expense incurred in connec- 
tion with Crown Lands. That charge, 
and others which he could mention, 
which had been incurred with the sanc- 
tion of the Treasury, and which had 
caused considerable expense, were ab- 
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normal, and not likely to recur. Then 
there was a sum of £1,000 for damages 
awarded against the Board of Trade in 
cases where the Board had detained ships 
which it had been subsequently found 
necessary to release. The sum was one 
which must, in some form or other, al- 
ways appear in the accounts. It was 
impossible that the Board of Trade could 
undertake the duty of stopping ships 
which they believed to be unseaworthy 
—and which was a very important duty— 
without occasionally incurring damages 
in respect of the detention of ships which 
were ultimately shown to be fit to pro- 
ceed to sea. The real cause of the great 
expense was on account of the wreck 
inquiries. These last year cost £18,000, 
the expenses being calculated on some- 
thing like 230 or 240 separate inquiries. 
The average cost of these inquiries, which 
were not necessarily held in London, but 
which very often took place in the loca- 
lities, was only £76, which was certainly 
not an extravagant sum, considering 
that the Courts were always assisted by 
two assessors, and that many witnesses 
were sometimes called, whose expenses 
had to be paid. The reason of these in- 
quiries would be found in a Return, of 
which he had seen a proof copy, which 
would soon be distributed, giving statistics 
as to loss of life from shipwreck. The loss 
of life had increased, he was sorry to say ; 
but the present was not the proper time 
to gointo that question. It had followed 
that, as the number of wrecks had been 
greater than formerly, the number of 
inquiries had also increased. He could 
not help thinking that these investiga- 
tions had been very useful. They had 
thrown a clear Jight on many of these 
wrecks ; and he did not think that either 
the House or the country would desire 
that there should be any stint in regard 
to them. He trusted the explanation he 
had been able to give to the right hon. 
Gentleman would be satisfactory. 


Resolution agreed to. 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS (IRELAND) BILL, 
(Dr. Lyons, Mr. Maurice Brooks, Mr. Findlater.) 
[BILL 202.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. FINDLATER, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that this was a short and simple 
measure dealing with the question of 
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granting holidays to a very hard-work- 
ing, intelligent, and deserving class of 
men that was in the Registry of Deeds 
Office in Ireland. By the Act 2 & 3 
Wiil. TV., c. 87, s. 1, it was enacted that 
the Registrar’s Office should be kept 
open from the hour of 10 in the fore- 
noon until the hour of 4 in the 
afternoon, of every day in the year, 
excepting Sundays, Christmas Day, 
‘and Good Friday, and days of public 
fast and thanksgiving. There had al- 
ways been a strong feeling amongst the 
clerks in the Office that they were ex- 
ceptionally ill-used, by not having the 
same number of holidays, half-days, 
and vacation that were allowed in other 
Public Departments in Dublin. This 
Bill had been framed to carry out the 
very moderate proposals of the Royal 
Commission as to holidays, and merely 
added to the meagre allowance given by 
the Act of Wili. lV. the two week days 
after Christmas Day, Easter Monday, 
and Whitsun Monday, and a half day 
every Saturday. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Findlater.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
object to the second reading of the Bill, 
which was founded on the Report of a 
Royal Commission ; but he thought that 
before the House went into Committee 
on it, if the hon. Member would do him 
the honour of conferring with him, they 
would be able to introduce Amendments 
which would more satisfactorily carry 
out the recommendations of the Oom- 
mission. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought the 
House was rather in a difficulty with re- 
gard to this Bill. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Findlater) had spoken in such an 
undertone, and the hon. Member who 
followed him (Mr. Courtney) had also 
made his observations so inaudibly, that 
it had been impossible for anyone who 
was not sitting close to them to gather 
what they were saying with regard to 
the Bill. The House generally did not 
know the object of the measure, and 
were unable to form an opinion as to 
whether it was desirable to support or 
oppose it. He thought he had heard 
the Secretary to the Treasury state that 
the Government proposed inserting 
Amendments in the Bill; but the Irish 
Members did not know whether these 
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be able to agree. For these reasons, he 
begged to move the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Biggar.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he hoped 
the hon. Member would not put the 
House to the trouble of a division. The 
object of the Bill was to extend the 
principle of Bank Holidays in the case 
of the clerks of the Registry of Deeds 
Office in Ireland. At a later stage the 
hon. Member would be able to see the 
provisions of the Bill. He (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) hoped the hon. Member would 
not think it desirable to persist in his 
Motion. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that after the ex- 
planation he had received from the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade he would 
not press his Motion. He had, how- 
ever, thought it desirable that the House 
should know something about the mea- 
sure, as the hon. Gentleman who moved 
the second reading had not seemed to 
think it a subject in which the Irish 
Members had any concern, or in which 
they took any interest. After the ex- 
tremely lucid explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman he begged leave to 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


CORN SALES BILL.—[Br1 965.) 
(Mr. Rankin, Sir Joseph Bailey, Mr. Duckham, 
Mr. Biddell, Mr. H. T. Davenport, Mr. 
Williamson.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. RANKIN said, he begged to 
move the second reading of this Bill; 
but at that hour—12.40 a.m.—he would 
not enter into detail upon it. He would 
tell the House as briefly as he could its 
object. His reason for introducing it 
was to get rid of the state of chaos 
which at present existed in regard to 
weights and measures for the sale of 
corn. A great many of the so-called 
measures by which corn was sold were 
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weights and not measures at all, and 
varied considerably in almost every 
town. There were about 40 weights and 
measures in common use by which wheat 
was sold, 15 of which were weighed 
bushels, varying from 58} lbs. to 80 lbs. ; 
in like manner there were 22 for barley, 
and 24 for oats. It was needless to dwell 
upon the inconvenience which arose from 
such a state of things, as it must be 
patent to everybody. A man might 
buy corn in one town, and, desiring to | 
purchase elsewhere, might go to an- | 
other town and commence dealing under 
the impression that the measures in use 
were the same as those adopted in the 
town he had left. He might base his 
calculations upon that belief, and he 
would find that he had been mistaken, 
and considerable confusion would ensue. 
He could give many examples of dif- 
ferent measures; but, considering the 
lateness of the hour, he would refrain 
from doing so. The principles of the 
Bill were—First, uniformity ; secondly, 
weight, and not measure; and, thirdly, 
that the cental, or 100 lbs. weight, 
should be the system adopted in corn 
sales. It was very possible to make 
a bushel weigh different numbers of 
pounds; it was easy to fill up a bushel 
so that it might weigh more or less as 
the case might be. Weight, therefore, 
was by far the more convenient method 
of dealing with the matter. The gene- 
ral opinion of those who were in- 
terested in the trade, of those who were 
best able to form a judgment, was that 
the cental, or 100 lbs., was the most con- 
venient weight to adopt. The two stock 
objections that were urged against the 
cental were that the weights now in use 
would be altogether useless, and that 
the sacks now employed would be also 
useless. Both of those objections were 
of little avail. New weights would not 
be required, because the old weights 
of 56 lbs., 28 lbs., and 4 lbs., if taken 
together — namely, three 56 lbs. one 
28 lbs., and one 4 lbs., weights would 
make up 200 lbs. In the same way the 
sacks now in use could easily be made 
to hold 200 lbs., 225 lbs., or 250 lbs., as 
required, and according to the grain put 
into them. He had heard the tithe 
collection mentioned as a difficulty in 
the way of the Bill. As a matter of fact, 
the tithe collection presented no difficulty 
at all, because by last year’s Corn Returns 
Bill a bushel of wheat was legally fixed 
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at 60 lbs. weight, of barley at 50 lbs. 
and of oats at 39 lbs.; and to reduce any 
of those weights to their value in propor- 
tion to the cental merely required a pro- 
portion sum. It was well, perhaps, that 
he should inform the House that 22 out 
of 47 Chambers of Agriculture who had 
answered his letter relating to the Bill 
had passed resolutions in favour of the 
adoption of the cental, or 100 lbs. weight ; 
13 other Chambers had passed resolu- 
tions in favour of a uniform weight, 
without specifying the cental; nine had 
not considered the question at all; but 
he was informed by the Secretaries of 
several of them that they were generally 
in favour ofa uniform weight, and three 
Chambers only had passed resolutions 
against a uniform weight. He was in- 
formed that amongst millers the feeling 
in favour of the cental was even greater 
than amongst farmers. Millers Associa- 
tions had passed resolutions in favour of 
the Bill, and a large number of inde- 
pendent millers and merchants in all 
parts of the country had expressed ap- 
proval of the measure. Up to the pre- 
sent time 28 Petitions had been pre- 
sented in favour of the Bill, while only 
one had been presented against it. It 
would be well known to most hon. Mem- 
bers that a great effort was made in 
1878 to get this measure passed, and 
that the great consensus of opinion at 
that time was in favour of the adoption 
of one uniform weight—namely, the 
cental. The cental was now in use in 
the chief grain port of the country— 
namely, Liverpool ; and there it had 
been found to work extremely well, 
the opposition springing almost en- 
tirely from one class—the small dealers 
—but at that late hour he would not 
dwell upon their objections. He merely 
introduced the subject in the expectation 
that it would receive the attention of 
the authorities; and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would see their way to take 
up the measure themselves. He was led 
to believe last year, from the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, that he was not altogether op- 
posed to the principle of the Bill. He 
hoped they would hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman to-night that he was 
still in the same mind ; because he was 
fully persuaded that the measure would 
be greatly welcomed by farmers, millers, 
merchants, and, in fact, by the majority 
of the persons engaged inthe trade. He 
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begged to move the second reading of 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Mr. Rankin.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
sorry the hon. Member had not had 
the opportunity of bringing the Bill for- 
ward at an earlier period of the evening, 
when it might have been more fully 
discussed. He did not wish to question 
the statement the hon. Member had just 
made, that when he did him the honour 
to speak to him on the subject he ex- 
pressed himself personally in favour of 
the adoption of a uniform weight. He 
also said, however, that nothing could 
be more undesirable than to harass trade 
by insisting upon uniformity unless the 
trade was in favour of it. He also told 
the hon. Gentleman that he was anxious 
to receive proof that the trade, the per- 
sons chiefly concerned, were practically 
unanimous in desiring that this change 
should be made compulsory ; and he was 
now bound to say that he had received 
evidence which went directly in the con- 
trary direction. He had received Me- 
morials from various important bodies, 
including the members of the London 
Corn Exchange, protesting against any- 
thing like a compulsory alteration of the 
present system. They had no objection 
to make the cental a legal weight; but 
they saw that, in the present state of 
trade, nothing but the greatest possible 
inconvenience would result from making 
one single weight compulsory. The ex- 
perience of the Board of Trade was all 
in the same direction. He remembered 
that a good deal of evidence was given 
before a Committee which sat on Weights 
and Measures some years ago with re- 
spect to bushels and some other weights; 
and it was shown that weights which 
had been made illegal by Act of Parlia- 
ment were, nevertheless, in constant use 
in certain districts. Under the circum- 
stances, he could not to-night assent to 
the second reading of the Bill, although 
he would promise the hon. Member that 
the subject was one which the Board 
of Trade would not lose sight of. The 
Board of Trade would be glad, when 
opinions in favourof the proposed change 
was riper, to give whatever support to it 
that was in their power. They did not 
think that, at the present time, public 
opinion was ripe for the change. He 
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gathered from what the hon. Gentleman 
himself had said that he had raised the 
question more for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the question than anything else. 
If that was the hon. Gentleman’s view, 
he would be glad to find that he would 
be willing, on the present occasion, to 
withdraw the Bill, and to rest satisfied 
with the promise which he (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) was now pleased to give, that 
the matter should certainly continue to 
receive the attention and consideration 
of the Board of Trade. Ifthe hon. Gen- 
tleman went to a division he should be 
obliged to vote against him. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he was sorry 
to hear the reply of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, because he was under the im- 
pression that the feeling of the trade was 
unanimously in favour of the change. 
He had received strong representations 
that the feelings of the corn merchants 
of Liverpool was favourable to the adop- 
tion of the cental; and he was led to 
believe that not only farmers, but the 
members of thetrade generally, approved 
of the proposed change. He was told 
that in Liverpool the cental had worked 
exceedingly well, and that the traders 
there thought it a matter of the greatest 
importance that there should be a uni- 
formity of weight. He confessed he had 
hoped to receive a favourable answer 
from the President of the Board of trade. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
allow the Bill to stand over for a month, 
in the hope that, in the meantime, the 
opinion of the trade might be ascer- 
tained. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he did not 
think it would be wise for his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Rankin) to persevere in moving the 
second reading in the teeth of the strong 
speech of the right hon. Guntleman the 
President of the Board of Trade. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that it would be very undesirable to adopt 
a uniformity of measure such as was pro- 
posed, if, in reality, there was a strong 
feeling against it. He had hoped to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade say he would 
consent to the second reading, on the 
understanding that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee, in order that they 
might have ascertained what was the 
result of the Act passed in the last Par- 
liament. He would now move the Ad- 
journment of the Debate; and, in the 
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interval, the President of the Board of 
Trade would, doubtless, receive a depu- 
tation on behalf of the promoters of the 
Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Ur. J. G. Talbot.) 


Mr. O’SHEA said, he thought it 
would be advantageous that some time 
should be given for an expression of opi- 
nion, which he ventured to think would 
be found in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. RANKIN said, he should be most 
happy to adopt the suggestion of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Talbot); but he must 
say that, in order to save the time of the 
House, he had refrained from quoting 
the large mass of public support which 
he had received in favour of the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman could hardly 
believe the support to the Bill which 
had come from all parts of the country ; 
but, if desired, he should be glad to lay 
. before the President of the Board of 
Trade. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday 2nd July. 





LAND TAX ASSESSMENTS (APPEALS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Henry H. Fow er, Bill 
to amend the Law respecting Appeals from 
Assessments under the Land 'l'ax Acts, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Henry H. Fowter, 
Mr. Davey, and Mr. Grecory. 

Bill presented,and read tke first time. [ Bill 213.} 


House adjourned at One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 5th June, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Brrus—First Reading— 
Gas and Water Provisional Orders * (76) ; 
Water Provisional Orders* (77); Stolen 
Goods * (78) ; Pawnbrokers * (79). 

Second Reading—Cathedral Statutes (58). 

Committee—Elementary Education Provisional 
Order Confirmation (London) * (31). 


CATHEDRAL STATUTES BILL.—(No. 68.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Carlisle.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
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Tue Bisnor or CARLISLE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that substantially the same 
Bill, bearing the same title, was passed 
by their Lordships last Session, but was 
lost, because the other House had not 
time to consider it. It was desired to 
pass it first through the other House 
this Session; but the Member in charge 
of it was so unfortunate in the ballot 
that the attempt had to be abandoned. 
Therefore, the Royal Commissioners, on 
whose Report the Bill was founded, ac- 
quiesced in the alternative of again in- 
troducing the Bill in this House, in the 
hope that it would be passed by their 
Lordships, and sent down to the Com- 
mons in time for it to be considered and 
to become law. The Bill had been 
altered in some respects, in order to 
make certain points more clear and to 
obviate objections that were urged on 
a former occasion in this House. Amon 
the special instructions to the Cathedra 
Commissioners were these two — that 
they should devise a convenient method 
of altering, from time to time, Cathe- 
dral Statutes, and that they should 
make a separate Report upon each 
Cathedral. It was soon found that each 
separate Report would consist mainly 
of a proposed new body of Statutes ; 
and this was stated in the first Report of 
the Commission presented a year ago. 
Up to this time three such Reports had 
been laid before Her Majesty, and by 
Her Majesty’s Command before Par- 
liament; seven more were very nearly 
ready; four more were well advanced, 
and would probably be presented before 
the end of the Session; considerable 
progress had been made with others; 
and it would, perhaps, take about 12 
months more to get through all. The 
Dean and a representative Canon of each 
Cathedral were constituted co-ordinate 
Commissioners, and had been taken into 
counsel in dealing separately with each 
Cathedral. The Cathedrals were so dif- 
ferent in their original foundation, geo- 
graphical situation, and relation to popu- 
lation, that it was impossible to lay down 
a general rule that would apply to all. 
It was necessary that some method 
should. be devised for giving legal effect 
to the bodies of Statutes which the Com- 
missioners had prepared ; and that was 
the object of the Bill. In existing 
Statutes—at least, in those of the New 
Foundation — power was reserved to 
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the Queen to alter them from time to 
time. It was thought that this power 
should be continued, but that, instead of 
merely saying it should exist, a definite 
process of exercising it should be laid 
down. It was proposed that there 
should be a Committee of the Privy 
Council, and that it should have the 
power of considering Statutes laid be- 
fore Her Majesty by the Cathedral Com- 
missioners while they existed; and that 
afterwards it should be in the power of 
each .Dean and Chapter, with the ap- 
proval of the Visitor, to lay before the 
Committee of the Privy Council any 
new Statutes or alterations that might be 
thought desirable. It could scarcely be 
urged now, as it was last year, that this 
Bill was a leap in the dark, because 
there had been laid before Parliament 
several Reports which might be taken 
as samples of the rest. In 1853 Her 
Majesty issued a Commission to some 
very notable men, and that Commission 
— an exceedingly able Report. 
t recommended, among other things, 
that an Executive Commission should 
issue for the purpose of giving new 
Statutes to the different Cathedrals in 
accordance with that Report. The Com- 
mission to which he had been referring 
presented its Report and died; and its Re- 
port virtually died with it, because there 
was nobody to take it up. The present 
Cathedral Commissioners wanted to make 
it as sure as they could that there should 
be some result of the labours in which 
they had been engaged. They had been 
working very steadily and diligently for 
a long time; and they would be ex- 
ceedingly sorry if, after all, no good re- 
sult should be achieved. It was for that 
purpose that they desired to pass the pre- 
sent Bill into law. The Cathedrals of 
England were in three different con- 
ditions. Some had no Statutes at all, 
and there was a general feeling on the 
part of the Governing Bodies of those 
Oathedrals that they ought to have 
them; and they would be very glad 
to have some such machinery as was 
now proposed for the purpose of giving 
them Statutes. The second class of 
Cathedrals comprised those of the new 
foundation, which owed their existence, 
as Cathedrals, to the action of King 
Henry VIII. These had Statutes, but 
they were, toa great extent, antiquated ; 
and there was no practical power of 
changing those Statutes at the present 
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time and adapting them to present wants. 
He believed that the Governing Body 
of this class of Cathedrals almost unani- 
mously accepted the proposal that some 
machinery should be devised to enable 
them to amend their Statutes. The 
third class, to which St. Paul’s, London, 
belonged, consisted of the Cathedrals 
of the Old Foundation. The Petitioners, 
whose Petition had just been read, 
claimed that they had a right at the 
present time to alter their Statutes with 
the help of the Bishop of the diocese. 
That was a legal question on which he 
would not venture to pass an opinion; 
but if the Cathedrals of the old founda- 
tion really possessed the power they 
claimed, he maintained that they ought 
not to have it. It was said that the Dean 
and Chapter, with the Bishop, had the 
power of altering their Statutes. This 
Bill did not propose to take from them 
that power; but it provided that before 
a Statute could acquire the force of law 
it should go before a responsible tribu- 
nal, which would give to all persons inte- 
rested notice of the intended change, and 
would hear them on the subject. He 
thought it was manifest that some such 
tribunal ought to exist, and that it 
ought not to be in the power of one 
particular portion of a body to make or 
alter rules—possibly to the injury of 
other members of the body—without 
any publicity being given to the trans- 
action and without bringing the pro- 
posal before Her Majesty in Council. 
He had not great faith in galvanizing 
dead bodies into life; but he did not 
believe the Cathedral Bodies were dead. 
There had, no doubt, been periods of 
sleepiness and, perhaps, even of sus- 
pended animation ; but there was great 
life in the Cathedrals at the present 
time, and he believed a helping hand, 
given in a friendly way, as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners were desirous of 
giving their hand, would be a very great 
assistance to them in doing the duty 
which they were desirous of doing. The 
Commissioners desired primarily to re- 
vise diocesan life. They did not want 
the extreme parts of a diocese to say 
that they had nothing to do with the 
Cathedral. Both with regard to the 
services and to the sermons preached 
within it the Cathedral ought to take 
the lead, and to exhibit the life of the 
diocese in its best and highest form. A 
great deal might be done incidentally in 
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this direction. They could not force 
men by means of new Statutes ; but they 
might indicate what was desired and 
expected from a Cathedral, and then 
they could leave public opinion to work. 
In conclusion, the right rev. Prelate 
moved the second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2.”’ 
—(The Lord Bishop of Carlisle.) 


Tne Bishop or PETERBOROUGH: 
My Lords, after the earnest labour of 
my right rev. Brother in the cause of 
Cathedral reform, it may seem ungra- 
cious in me to raise any opposition 
to this Bill. But I must say I very 
earnestly wish that my right rev. Bro- 
ther would not press this Bill to a second 
reading to-night in this House. The 
reasons that I have for making this sug- 
gestion to my right rev. Brother are not 
merely, and are not mainly, the objec- 
tions which I take to certain provisions 
in the Bill, although I do take very 
strong objections to some of them, and 
although I do desire to lay those objec- 
tions before your Lordships. My ob- 
jections to the passing of the Bill 
through this House are of a somewhat 
larger kind; and they refer rather to the 
conditions and the circumstances sur- 
rounding this Bill, and, indeed, sur- 
rounding every attempt made in this 
House within the last few years at 
Church legislation and Church reform. 
In the first instance, we have rather to 
deal with that than with the details of 
the Bill itself. I myself entertain ob- 
jections to any further attempts in this 
House at: Church reform or Church 
legislation, and I take this opportunity 
of laying these before your Lordships. 
Now, my Lords, let us observe the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
this Bill appears in this House. In 
the first place, my right rev. Brother 
has told you that this Bill is the result 
of a Royal Commission appointed at the 
instance of this House. In the next 
place, he has quite correctly told you 
that it is a Bill which very largely inter- 
feres, in two important particulars, with 
the powers and Prerogatives of the 
Crown; by the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, and by the 
proposed quasi-veto of both Houses of 
Parliament. In these respects the Bill 
limits the power which the Crown for- 
merly had of dealing with the Statutes 
of Cathedrals of the New Foundation. In 
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the third place, this Bill deals with ve 

large and very important interests. It 
deals not only with the internal govern- 
ment of all our Cathedrals, but also with 
the relations of those Cathedrals with the 
diocese; and it deals with the dioceses 
themselves. It exceeds the power given 
to the Commission. It isa Bill very large 
in its scope, touching the most important 
interests of the Church of England, and 
affecting even the Prerogatives of the 
Crown. Such a Bill ought not to have 
been introduced by a private Member of 
this House, however eminent. A Bill 
dealing with such a subject, and espe- 
cially one dealing with the Preroga- 
tives of the Crown, should have been 
introduced, if at all, upon the responsi- 
bility of the Ministers of the Crown. 
The Bill, if it was to be introduced, 
should have been a Government mea- 
sure, or, at least, brought forward with 
the distinct promise and assurance, not 
only of the support of the Government 
in this House, but also in another 
House, where the fate of Church Bills 
is not always so prosperous as it is 
here. I trust I may be pardoned if I 
claim this at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, not as a matter of favour, but of 
right. There is still in this country such 
a thing as the union of Church and State. 
As to whether or not that union is 
desirable, different persons have differ- 
ent opinions. No one will deny that as 
long as that union exists it implies 
mutual service and aid on both parts. 
In any matter in which the Church 
seeks for a reform of her Statutes, she 
has an established right, arising out of 
that union, to ask for it from the State. 
The point at which the restraint and 
power exercised by the Crown impinge 
most upon the Church is in this very 
matter of reform. We have no right to 
alter a line or letter of our Statutes with- 
out the consent of the Crown. Some 
think that to be an unfair restraint—I 
am not one of them. If it has restrained 
the liberty of the Church at large, it 
greatly protects the liberty of the indi- 
vidual members of the Church. But for 
such restraint, we might have had the 
majority turning out the minority more 
than once in past years. Upon this 
point of the alteration of the Statutes 
the State does restrain the Church more 
than upon others. If my right rev. 
Brother were to attempt to alter the Sta- 
tutes of Carlisle, or I those of Peter- 
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borough, we should soon be corrected 
by the present eminently Constitutional 
Ministry, which has always sought to 
keep the Church in her proper place. 
But if that right exists on the part of 
the State, then it involves a correlative 
right on the part of the Church, when- 
ever she desires the alteration of her 
Statutes to apply to the Government 
of the time being to effect such altera- 
tions. Now, if I may presume to de- 
scribe the attitude of the present Minis- 
try towards such applications by the 
Church, I would say that it is an atti- 
tude of silent and apparently comtemp- 
tuous indifference. I do not say that 
they are not actuated by an ardent desire 
for the reform of the Church. But they 
have not manifested that desire, except 
in the case of the Burials Bill, in which 
it so happened that the reform was cla- 
moured for by the enemies of the Church 
and deprecated by its friends. If, how- 
ever, the assistance of the Government 
in this matter may be rightly claimed 
in this House, infinitely more may it be 
claimed in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. In this House it is still, happily, 
possible for a private Member to bring 
in and to carry a Bill. This House is 
the last refuge of more than one rem- 
nant of Constitutional liberty. But it is 
a matter of notoriety that, in the face 
of the democratic despotism which now 
dominates the Parliamentary Institu- 
tions of this country, no private Mem- 
ber in the other House has a chance of 
carrying a Bill. Certainly, as regards 
ecclesiastical legislation, it is absolutely 
impossible for any private Member to 
carry a measure seeking reform in the 
Church. There exists in the other House 
a considerable number who are united in 
this one thing, if in nothing else—that 
no measure, if it be intended for the 
spiritual and moral efficiency of the 
Church, shall, I will not say be read a 
second time, but even allowed a hearing 
for a second reading. Again and again 
have Bills of this nature gone down from 
this House; but they have been pre- 
vented from obtaining even a decent 
hearing. The motives for this course are 
transparent. One motive is to make the 
hand of the State as heavy as possible on 
the Church, and so to disgust Churchmen 
themselves that they will cry out for sepa- 
ration, it being remembered that when 
the wife seeks the divorce the husband 
generally manages to do what he likes 
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with the dower. 
not make a spiritual and moral reform 
of the Church without strengthening the 
Establishment. Every abuseis a weak- 
ness to the Establishment, and that is 
why the Church’s enemies desire to per- 
petuate abuses in the Church. When 
Churchmen ask for the removal of these 
abuses and the reform of these evils, the 
champions of them are not Churchmen, 
but the more earnest Members of Non- 
conformity in the House of Commons. 
Their policy was well expressed in the 
amiable prayer of a well-known Dis- 
senting minister, some years ago, who 
solemnly and piously prayed that the 
Ohurch of England might be worse than 
she is, in order that she might stink in 
the nostrils of the people. As to the in- 
justice or cynical immorality of such a 
policy I have nothing to say. But this 
policy exists, and is being steadily and 
ably carried out. Whenever the Bill of 
the right rev. Prelate reaches the other 
House—if it does reach it—it will en- 
counter the opposition of two classes of 
persons, One class will ask this one 
question, and this only—‘‘ How may I, 
by my speech and vote, best injure 
the Church of England?” The oppo- 
sition of the other class will be not 
less earnest; and their question will 
be—‘‘ How, by my vote and speech, 
may I best injure the Christian reli- 
gion?” The struggle is perfectly hope- 
less, in the existing condition of Parlia- 
mentary life and Parties, against such 
an alliance as this, unless such a Bill 
as this receives the support of the 
Leaders of the Government in that 
House. It has not the slightest chance 
of reaching a second reading, unless 
the Prime Minister were to rise in his 
place, and, turning round to his sup- 
porters, say — ‘‘ Gentlemen, whatever 
may be your opinion as to the merits 
or advantages of the existing union 
between Ohurch and State, while that 
union exists, it ought to be fairly and 
justly dealt with on both sides. De- 
stroy it if you like, and if you can; but 
while it exists, deal honestly with it.” 
But the Prime Minister will say nothing 
of the kind. He will see the Bill 
strangled by those who call themselves 
his followers, and over whom he still 
exercises a considerable emount of Party 
influence. That being the case, my 
Lords, it being a positive certainty that 
the Bill will be thus strangled, it is as well 
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to face plain facts. I have never been 
able to learn the art of make-believe, 
and I think it is always better to deal 
with facts; and it is an undoubted fact 
that the Church of England is not in 
Parliament strong in proportion to her 
decided numerical majority in this coun- 
try. . The Church of England numbers 
some two-thirds of the population of the 
country—for the assertion that it num- 
bers only one-third is simply ridiculous— 
and yet this strength is not anything like 
fairly represented in Parliament. And 
why? The Church of England in Par- 
liament, and especially in the House of 
Commons, is politically weak, for a rea- 
son which is highly creditable to her— 
namely, because she is politically neu- 
tral. She takes little or no part in Party 
politics. She tries to do good to the 
whole nation, and not to a portion of it 
only; and consequently, in herassemblies, 
she is not given to pass resolutions in 
favour of the proceedings of this or that 
Ministry. The Church of England has 
not yet earned the dubious and unfortu- 
nate compliment from any Prime Minis- 
ter that she is the great backbone of his 
Party. She has higher and more noble 
aims than that, and the consequence is 
that she cannot bring to the political 
market her alliance for sale to any one 
Party. The result is that she is some- 
what lightly regarded by one Party, 
and is not, perhaps, quite so strongly 
supported by the other as she might 
be. She suffers somewhat in the same 
way that a neutral country does which 
is placed between two contending States, 
the armies of which overrun it in 
turn. Her position is this. Because 
she will not make a bargain and a 
political compact with either Party, 
and because she will not offer her alli- 
ance solely and exclusively to one Party, 
she suffers from the armed neutrality of 
one Party, and derives but little assist- 
ance from the cautious and guarded 
friendship of the other Party in the State. 
That must continue to be her position, 
and I should be sorry if she were to 
exchange it for any other at the cost of 
her independence and her higher and 
more noble aims. I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that I make no impu- 
tation whatever upon the motives of the 
Government in relation to this question. 
Neither do I make the slightest imputa- 
tion against the motives of those who 
are her lukewarm friends. Their action 
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is the fault, not of themselves, but of 
their unhappy political necessities. But, 
depend upon it, the weight of the Go- 
vernment will not be given in support 
of the Bill in the other House, because 
the Government, in the presence of its 
‘‘great backbone,” dreads the spinal 
irritation which is induced in a man 
by a perpetual quarrel with that part 
of his body. The Government will 
not, dare not, support the Bill. That 
being so, what I wish to put to my 
right rev. Brethren is this—What is 
the use of continually passing in this 
House well-considered and well-ma- 
tured measures for the reform of the 
Church, and in the true interests of the 
Church, when we know perfectly well 
that they will be strangled in the 
other House of Parliament with the 
cheerful acquiescence of Her Majesty’s 
Government ? I submit to my right 
rev. Brethren that it would be better 
and wiser for us not to subject the 
Church of England and this House 
to the perpetual humiliation of having 
to go hat in hand to the other House, 
and praying to be allowed, for pity’s 
sake, to remedy any existing defects in 
the laws of the Church. Those who 
are the supporters of the Church of 
England may well accept the position 
as it stands, which is by no means an 
unfavourable one. Politically, we are 
placed in this position. We are de- 
sirous of remedying every real abuse 
and defect that exists in the Church, 
while those who are the enemies of the 
Church are desirousof seeing thoseabuses 
perpetuated. Those who are opposed to 
the reform of the Church are not the 
Churchmen, but the political Dissenters. 
If the Church of England continues to 
neglect Party politics for spiritual objects, 
she will in, the end, be the gainer, notonly 
spiritually, but politically. The political 
power of the future in this country will 
lie with the masses; and the Church of 
England, which devotes herself to la- 
bouring among the masses, without in- 
triguing with political Parties, will, in 
the end, prove the most powerful. The 
force that moves nations in the end, and 
in the long run, is the spiritual force ; 
and in the end, and in the long run, the 
spiritual Society will prevail over any 
number of political Clubs. If, there- 
fore, Dissenting religious Bodies choose 
to transform themselves into political 
Clubs, the result will be that they will 
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lose that which the Church of England 
is rapidly gaining—the affection of the 
masses by whom the fate of the Estab- 
lishment, and of other political institu- 
tions too, will before long have to be 
decided. Believing, therefore, that it is 
far wiser for us to accept facts and to face 
our present position as it is, and not to 
press on always to meet with humiliation, 
I earnestly entreat my right rev. Brethren 
to hold their hands, and not to attempt to 
force on Church reforms in Parliament, 
but to try and work within our existing 
limits. Those limits are not so confined 
but that we can do great and noble work 
within them. Let us compare the present 
position of St. Paul’s, and of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and of our other great Cathe- 
drals, with that which they occupied 30 
or 40 years ago, and we shall see what 
may be done within her existing limits to 
gain the affections of the masses. There- 
fore it is that I press upon my right rev. 
Brother not too hastily to seek to press 
this Bill through your Lordships’ House. 
I am afraid, however, that no argu- 
ments of mine will induce my right rev. 
Brother to withdraw his Bill. But I 
think that if I can succeed in showing 
to your Lordships that this is a very 
bad Bill, I may do my right rev. Brother 
an indirect service by securing for 
his measure a few votes from among 
the more earnest and pious political 
Dissenters of the other House. This 
Bill really consists of two Bills, entirely 
different in principle, and entirely dif- 
ferent in result. The first part of it 
proposes to deal with the Cathedrals 
from above by means of regulations 
which are to be pressed upon reluctant 
Bodies. That is a proceeding by way of 
gift and compulsion. Under it the Com- 
missioners are, to a great extent, pressing 
upon tho Cathedral Bodies certain very 
large and theoretical and experimental 
reforms, which will be reluctantly ac- 
cepted by those Bodies. The second 
part of the measure provides that the 
Cathedral Bodies, moving from below, 
shall have power of themselves to pro- 
pose new Statutes, and thereby, of 
course, to repeal the new ones they 
have just had forced on them by the 
Commission. Therefore, we are to have 
reforms descending from above, and 
counter reforms rising from below. Then 
the Statutes are to be laid uponthe Tables 
of both Houses for 12 weeks before they 
become Jaw, and the result will be that 
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your Lordships’ time will be occupied 
in discussing some 26 different little 
Acts of Parliament in the shape of 
Cathedral Statutes. That is not a very 
pleasant prospect; but there is more 
than this. These Statutes are to lie on 
the Table of the other House, leaving it 
open to any Member of that House to 
move the rejection of any clause, or any 
line in any clause. We have heard 
a good deal of ‘‘ veiled[Obstruction.” 
Would your Lordships consider for a 
moment the infinite possibilities of veiled 
Obstruction thus presented to any ob- 
structing Members of the other House, 
if there be any such. It fatigues my 
imagination even to picture to myself 
the results of the introduction of these 
26 Acts of Parliament, containing about 
1,000 clauses, to lie for 12 weeks on the 
Table of the House of Commons—it 
being open to any Member of that 
House to raise a debate on any clause, 
and on any line. These Bills will be 
received with a positive shriek of wel- 
come in the Lower House, with their 
infinite opportunities for Obstruction. I 
hardly like to use a ludicrous image 
on such a question; but I can only 
liken the arrival of these Bills in 
the House of Commons to the arrival 
of some poor little boy—some chubby 
little creature—just escaped from the 
custody and care of his parents, or 
sisters, upon the playground of some 
large school, wheré all the naughty 
and rude spirits gather about him to 
draw his hat over his eyes, to pull 
his hair, and practise other little school- 
boy amenities upon his person. Imagine 
these Bills brought upon the playground 
of the House of Commons. Imagine, 
for one moment, the Leader of that 
Party, which, it seems to me, is incor- 
rectly and unjustly described as the 
Irish Party, in that House taking one of 
these Bills and distributing the clauses 
among the Members of his Party, much 
as an experienced stage manager dis- 
tributes the characters in a play, each 
favoured actor having his respective part. 
Suppose the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) taking that part which refers to 
dress and deportment and vestments; 
another—let us suppose the hon. Member 
for Roscommon (Mr. O’ Kelly) taking up 
questions of precedence, which I have 
seen is in some of these Statutes, be- 
tween Deans and Archdeacons, on the 
ground that those nice questions of pre- 
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cedence and personal honour might, per- 
haps, lead to breaches of the peace. 
Imagine, further, the Leader of that 
Party crossing the House of Commons 
and asking the junior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh)—who by 
that time, perhaps, may have obtained a 
vote and voice in the House of Commons 
—to move the rejection of a clause which 
deals with what he may regard as the 
too frequent administration of the Holy 
Communion. I ask nothing about the 
effect of all this on the feelings of the 
Church, because the time has long passed 
when the feelings of the Church are 
much considered in modern legislation ; 
but I ask you, Members of the Govern- 
ment here present, how you will relish 
this prospect of infinitely prolonged, 
absolutely interminable Obstruction to 
every one of these clauses? That con- 
sideration alone seems to me quite con- 
clusive. And, observe, it is entirely 
unnecessary. The introduction of Par- 
liament into this matter is purely gra- 
tuitous. Parliament until now had given 
to the Crown the power of dealing with 
the alteration of Cathedral Statutes, and 
in so doing had amply secured that con- 
trol of the State which I admit should 
be exercised over the Church so long 
as Church and State remain united. 
But my right rey. Brother is not satisfied 
with this, but goes out of his way to 
invite the interference of the House of 
Commons. The House of Commons is 
not anxious to meddle with Cathedral 
Statutes. It knows extremely little about 
the internal details of Cathedral govern- 
ment; but when he invites the House of 
Commotis to interfere, and asks if they 
will be kind enough to come and pull 
our Cathedrals about, I think he will 
find the House of Commons disposed 
to take him at his word. When he 
puts up an invitation to stop and ring 
the bell, common politeness will induce 
the House of Commons to stop and do 
it. He would have done much better if 
he had not brought in this entirely un- 
necessary consent of Parliament between 
the Crown and the Cathedrals. These 
Statutes, moreover, are much wider in 
their scope and more far-reaching than 
appears from the speech of my right 
rev. Brother. For instance, one deals 
with the establishment of a Diocesan 
Council for the discussion of grave mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of the dioceses, 
and it proposes that the Bishop should 
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invite to it not only the Deans and Arch- 
deacons, but the Dean of the Cathedral, 
the Minor Canons, and the Master of 
the Grammar School. I have great re- 
spect for Masters of Grammar Schools ; 
but I cannot see that the presiding over 
20 little boys in the Cathedral precincts 
is to make him a fit person to advise the 
Bishop as to the government of some 
remote village in his diocese. I merely 
mention this, in passing, to show that 
these reforms are not small, that they 
are theoretic, that they are experi- 
mental, and would lead to most unde- 
sirable and almost interminable com- 
plications in the internal affairs of the 
Cathedrals. For these reasons, because 
I believe this Bill to be too experimen- 
tal, too theoretic, and too ambitious, as 
well as unfortunate as regards the time 
of its introduction; because I believe it 
will lead to a most undesirable inter- 
vention of Parliament between theCrown 
and the Cathedrals; because of the infi- 
nite opportunities for Obstruction in the 
way of legislation which it presents to 
certain Members of the other House; 
and because it will tend to disturh, to 
confuse, and, therefore, to enfeeble the 
Church, instead of strengthening and 
reforming it—I will presume not ta 
move the rejection of the second reading, 
but to appeal earnestly to my right rev. 
Brother to consider whether, under the 
circumstances of the case, it is desirable 
to press to a second reading and carry 
through the House a Bill which I firmly 
believe cannot become law. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
right rev. Prelate who has just sat down 
having made an appeal to the Govern- 
ment, I may venture a few words. It 
does not appear to me to be difficult to 
meet the appeal. The right rev. Prelate, 
I understand, opposes this Bill. At the 
same time, he blames the Government 
for being themselves unwilling to under- 
take a Bill which he described as not 
only unnecessary, but mischievous. And 
he also urges how undesirable it is to 
add anything which might interfere with 
legislation going on in the House of Com- 
mons, the success of which, I suppose, 
therefore, he ardently desires. Although 
the right rev. Prelate says that he has 
great difficulty in trying to make believe, 
I really think he was too modest on this 
occasion, because it requires some effort 
to imagine that his speech was intended 
to convince your Lordships of that which 
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I trust is the case with the Church of 
England generally, whatever exceptions 
there may be, that she is starting now 
on the idea of entirely separating herself 

from any Party feeling or Party bias. 
I must say that in the speech to which 
we have just listened the right rev. Pre- 

. late managed not to confine his sneers 
entirely to the House of Commons or to 
the Liberal Party; but he administered 
some counsel, in a milder form, even to 
the Party so well represented on the op- 
posite side. The right rev. Prelate, 
however, contradicts himself most com- 
pletely. He thinks the Bill thoroughly 
bad, and yet hecails upon me to explain 
to your Lordships why Her Majesty’s 
Government refrain from supporting it. 
In the beginning of his speech the right 
rev. Prelate declared that he would not, 
if he could, let the Bill pass through this 
House, because it was certain to be 
rejected in the other House, and at the 
end he contented himself with appealing 
to his right rev. Brother to abandon it, 
giving as a reason that the Bill was of a 
character which would tempt the House 
of Commons to intermeddle in the in- 
terests and institutions of the Church. 
It is under circumstances like these that 
the Government are asked to explain 
why they have not themselves taken up 
the Bill. 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH : 
Perhaps the noble Ear! will allow me to 
explain. The noble Earl fails to observe 
that I said that the Government should 
take up this Bill if they approved of it. 
I was not so absurd as to suppose that 
the Government would do this, whether 
they approved of it ornot. What I did 
say was, that the Government should 
condescend to have an opinion on the 
subject one way or another. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, that as 
he had had the honour of acting upon 
the Commission of which the right rev. 
Prelate was also a Member, and as he 
had had the advantage also of acting for 
three yearsin conjunction with, and under 
the guidance and superintendence of, the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, he thought 
their Lordships must be surprised at the 
tone taken with respect to the work 
of that Commission. He should not 
occupy much of their time in discussing 
the Statutes of the Commission. If they 
came before the House as, indeed, they 
were now on the Table in respect to 
some of the Cathedrals, and their Lord- 
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ships thought proper to call attention to 
them, it would be in their power to do 
so. The Bill was not founded upon any 
of the new notions of which the right 
rev. Prelate who had strongly opposed 
it had spoken; but it had followed the 
course which had been taken in reference 
to the University Statutes under the 
Commission that inquired into the Uni- 
versities, and no such obstruction had 
been met with in the House of Commons 
on those matters as that which the right 
rey. Prelate had urged as a reason why 
their Lordships should not send the Bill 
to the other House. In fact, the Statutes 
of the Universities were laid one by one 
before the Houses of Parliament, and, 
so far as he was aware, there had been 
but little discussion on them in either 
House on any occasion. Therefore, if 
they could judge by precedent, they 
might fairly conclude that the same thing 
would take place with respect to the Ca- 
thedrals. No one could be more desirous 
than he was that the Government should 
undertake a measure of this description 
for giving effect to the proceedings of 
the Royal Commission. Every effort 
was made that the Bill might be in the 
hands of the Government. But every- 
body knew that the Government had 
been overwhelmed with business both in 
this Session and in the last, and they 
did not feel that it was very likely that 
the Government would take upon them- 
selves the labour of carrying the Bill 
through. But they gave it their sup- 
port, in that House, at all events. On 
no occasion had they voted against it, 
and it was read a second time last Ses- 
sion, and passed through Committee 
with their assent. Besides this, he might 
also state to their Lordships, in reference 
to the Commission itself, that when two 
vacancies occurred the Prime Minister 
added two members to it—Lord Blach- 
ford and Sir Walter James. Could it 
be supposed that the Prime Minister, in 
adding those names instead of allowing 
the Commission to die a natural death, 
was doing that which was a mere farce, 
and that he had no other purpose than 
that the Commission should not fulfil its 
object, or should not have any object at 
all? He would say this plainly—that 


che himself would never have sat on the 


Commission except with the hope that 
something would be done by and through 
it, and as nothing could be done with- 
out some means of applying to Parlia- 
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ment in order to obtain the necessary 
powers, the present Bill was introduced. 
In fact, if they were not to have a Bill 
of this kind, the labours of the Commis- 
sion would be thrown away. There 
were certain Cathedrals that had no 
Statutes, and to which his right rev. 
Friend adverted in his opening speech ; 
and, besides, it seemed clear that Cathe- 
drals of the New Foundation had no 
power to alter their Statutes, unless 
empowered by Act of Parliament, and 
he very much doubted whether the old 
Cathedrals had the power to act as 
they alleged with due regard to the 
Prerogative of the Crown and the laws 
of the country. They had assumed 
powers, no doubt, but whether they 
had the power of altering their Sta- 
tutes to the extent that was claimed 
was very doubtful. He contended that 
there were no grounds for the extreme 
fears which the right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Peterborough) had expressed 
in respect to the Bill, either as to the 
way it would be dealt with in the House 
of Commons, or as to its character. There 
was nothing in it of which their Lord- 
ships need be at all afraid. It was one 
which would bring about no great revo- 
lution; but one that would enable the 
Cathedrals to reform their Statutes from 
time to time, according the necessities of 
the case; and he trusted that their Lord- 
ships would not be led to this conclusion 
—that although they had found the ne- 
cessity for reform in this matter, yet, be- 
cause the Bill might be thrown out in 
the House of Commons, or because there 
might be impediments to the discussion 
of the Bill in that House, they should 
sit still and do nothing—should refrain 
from sending their opinions to the House 
of Commons, and endeavouring to get 
them enforced there as they had a right 
to expect. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY : 
My Lords, I hope I may be allowed 
to say a few words on this Bill. The 
Cathedrals of the Church of England 
can be made efficient, and I believe it 
is the desire of the laity that they should 
be. Their power for good is great, and 
greatly hindered. Icannot believe that 
that desire and that power can be set at 
naught. I venture to speak on this 
subject, not because I think your Lord- 
ships will be carried away by the elo- 
quent and amusing, but far too inge- 
nious speech of my right rey. Brother (the 
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Bishop of Peterborough), but because 


I have been for many years a student 
of Cathedral history and of Cathedral 
Statutes. I have lived in the heart of 
a Cathedral, and I have been able to 
see what desire exists within the Ca- 
thedrals themselves, and what is their 
power to do good even now. But I 
can bear witness to the fact that that 
desire and work are very much impeded. 
There are no details before your Lord- 
ships, and there are none likely to come 
before you. The wisdom of this House 
will perceive that the minute question 
to which the most rev. Prelate alluded 
is a question of convenience, which must 
be settled one way or another. It surely 
must besettled on the spot. The real issue 
seems to me to be a simple one. The 
Crown is very largely spoken of, in many 
bodies of Statutes, as having abundance 
of power to legislate ; but it all ends in 
language, and all that this Bill does is 
to furnish the instrument by which the 
Crown can do that which, in the forefront 
of every body of Statutes, it is said the 
Crown shall do. Some Chapters do not 
even know whether they have rules. 
Some have none. None know whether 
they can make new rules. London claims 
to have the power of making them, and 
has made Statutes which have worked 
efficiently. Still, it is not known whether 
they arelegal. I may mention—though 
it is a trivial matter—that in another Ca- 
thedral the other day a verger had to be 
appointed, and a rule was discovered 
by which the whole Chapter had agreed 
to appoint vergers in a certain way. A 
new Canon had been appointed, in the 
meantime, who objected to that mode of 
proceeding ; and they consulted a learned 
counsel on the point, and were told 
that the value of that rule, made 12 
years before, was nothing. Again, in 
1840, an Act was passed very important 
to Cathedrals, and that Act is said to 
have conferred powers upon them; but 
it only, in very large terms, gives the 
power of making provisions for Minor 
Canons. It ought, I think, to be 
remembered that in 1852 a similar 
scheme to that now before the House 
was recommended, which would do for 
Cathedrals exactly what the body pro- 
posed in this Bill would do, and a Com- 
mission was appointed; but the results 
of the labours of that Commission never - 
passed into law. I will not say that in 
every detail I would accept any single 
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body of Statutes; but I do not feel that 
I ought to stand upon any difficulty 
whatever in any of the Statutes when 
the important thing is to remove mere 
formal hindrances to efficiency. The 
Cathedrals should be the centres of 
good works of all kinds in the dioceses. 
They can provide in themselves means 
to be at the service of every parish in 
the diocese; they can give instruction 
to the middle classes, and greatly benefit 
the Clergy—in fact, they have resources 
for many things which, once the floodgates 
were lifted, would pass on in a powerful 
stream of good works. This Bill only 
asks your Lordships to give the Cathe- 
drals leave to work, for they can devise 
excellent plans if allowed todo so. The 
Bill is elastic in every way. It simply 
provides that work may be done, and 
also that if, in the future, anything 
in the scheme is found to work wrongly, 
it may be rectified by means of the 
proposed body. I hope very earnestly 
that this Bill will pass. 

Tue Arcupisuop oF YORK said, it 
was only fair to say that three years 
ago he had had the conduct of a Bill 
for the regulation of the Church, through 
the House; and he would say that 
in no single case had there been the 
slightest evidence that the House was 
indisposed to treat the Bill fairly. The 
mode in which the Business of the Com- 
mission had been conducted had been to 
exclude altogether the Bishop of the 
diocese. He thought that was greatly 
to be regretted. The great object of 
the Commission had been to bring the 
authorities of the diocese and Cathedral 
into close relation. Their Lordships had 
been told that the period of darkness 
was past, and that they had on the 
Table three sets of Statutes which would 
serve to show the manner in which the 
ne would be conducted. But 

e would like to point out a few points in 
some of these Statutes. In the Statutes 
of Truro there was the greatest minute- 
ness as to where the Bishop should have 
his chair. But when he turned to the 
Statutes of St. Paul’s he was obliged 
to remark that they were really not 
Statutes at all. In them there was a 
perpetual reference to ancient customs, 
‘which sent them to archeology. That 
meant litigation. He therefore ventured 
to express an opinion that it was highly 
desirable that all the powers should be 


Cathedral — 


exactly defined in the Statute: He was | 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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extremely anxious to see Cathedrals 
made more useful. On the whole, he 
thought there was a great improvement ; 
and even if the Statutes would pro- 
duce, not a perfect system, but a 
great improvement, then they -ought, 
he thought, to vote for the Bill as 
he should do. Surely their Lordships 
should not timidly refrain from doing 
what they considered right and proper 
in the matter because it was thought 
that some harm might happen to the 
Bill in ‘‘ another place.” 

Tue Bishop or LONDON explained 
that the Statutes of St. Paul’s, which 
had been before the Commissioners, 
were only supplementary Statutes, sup- 
plementary to a considerable number 
of very ancient ones; and the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s bore in mind 
the fact that for 1,000 years their 
Statutes had been from time to time 
modified, enlarged, and amended by 
the Chapter, with the assistance of 
the Bishop. Archbishops of the Pro- 
vince had attempted to impose Statutes 
on St. Paul’s, and they were always re- 
jected. Wolsey had provided a set of 
Statutes for St. Paul’s, and they were 
set aside. At St. Paul’s they had, at 
least, the custom of 1,000 years. He 
did not himself agree entirely with the 
prayer of the Petition that he had pre- 
sented ; and he should think the Cathe- 
drals might be well satisfied by the 
statement of the Chairman of the Royal 
Commission that they could revise their 
Statutes if they chose to take the risk, 
or they could take the safer course, and 
act upon the new machinery for re- 
vising them. For his own part, he 
thought that the machinery provided by 
the Bill would enable Cathedrals to be- 
come more useful; and he did not fear 
that the Statutes which would be framed 
would be interfered with by aither House 
of Parliament. 

Tue Bisnorp or CARLISLE would 
like, before the Motion was put, to ob- 
serve that it had been said by the most 
rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of York) 
that there was a little complaint to be 
made as to the action of the Commis- 
sioners. The fact was this. The Com- 
missioners ‘were those named in the 
Commission, and also the Dean and one 
selected Canon of each Cathedral, and 


the Commissioners had no power to call 
| in anybody else with whom to consult ; 


but as soon as they had provisionally 
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arranged the Statutes they sent a copy 
of them to the Dean and Chapter, and 
also to the Bishop of the diocese for 
their consideration ; and he thought the 
Commissioners could not have acted 
more wisely or properly. As to the 
speech of his right rev. Brother near 
him (the Bishop of Peterborough), it 
professed to deal with facts, though, in 
reality, it contained few facts, but was 
full of imagination, and was intended for 
persons outside that House, as well as 
those within it. His right rev. Brother 
had gone into details, but had not dwelt 
upon the principle of the Bill; and as to 
the terrors which he had referred to in 
“another place,’”’ he was not going to 
be frightened by them. He knew the 
difficulties which the Bill might meet 
with in the House of Commons as well 
as his right rev. Brother, but he also 
knew that the Bill, as it was proposed to 
be introduced there, had names of Mem- 
bers of both political Parties at the back 
of it. It was not a Party measure, and 
he had such a belief in the justice of the 
House of Commons as to have no fear of 
the result when the House should have 
an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
upon it. With regard to the difference 
between the Statutes of various Cathe- 
drals, the observations of the right rev. 
Prelate supplied the explanation, which 
was that it was one thing to deal with a 
new Cathedral, and another to make 
Statutes for an old one. If the House 
did not think it desirable that Statutes 
should be laid on the Table, he would 
willingly accept such an Amendment. 
He could not, however, accept the advice 
of his right rev. Brother to withdraw the 
Bill, but would tender a piece of advice 
in return. He wished very much that 
his right rev. Brother would withdraw 
his speech, which, while it would not 
damage the Bill, might do much harm 
outside the House, and might raise feel- 
ings that were more easily excited than 
allayed. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on TJuesday next. 


STOLEN GOODS BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 
Tut LORD CHANCELLOR asked 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 


the law respecting the Recovery of Stolen 
Articles; explaining that it was, with a 
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few Amendments, the measure which 
had passed their Lordships’ House last 
year, except that the portions relating to 
pawnbrokers had been withdrawn and 
incorporated in a separate measure. 


Bill to amend the law respecting the 
Recovery of Stolen Articles; and for 
other purposes—Presented (The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR) ; read 1*; and to be printed. 
(No. 78.) 


PAWNBROKERS’ BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Pawnbrokers’ Act, 1872, 
—Was presented by The Lorp CH4nceLLon ; 
read 1*. (No. 79.) 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o’clock, to ‘Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 5th June, 1883. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—Ways anp Means—considered in 
Committee— Resolution [June 4] reported. 

Private Brit (by Order) — Third Reading — 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

Pustic Bir1s—Ordered—Consolidated Fund 
(No. 3) *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Metropolis Improve- 
ment Provisional Order (No. 4) * [214]. 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Order (Highways) * [193] ; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 5)* [194]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 8) * 
[199]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 9) * [200] ; Agricultural Holdings (Scot- 
land) [190]. 

Select Committee—Report—Parochial Charities 
(London) * [No. 185]. 

Committee—Ballot Act Continuance and Amend- 
ment [5], debate adjourned. 

Report—Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders (No. 3)* [172]; Pier and Harbour 
Provisional Order (No. 2) * ay? Tram- 
ways (Ireland) Provisional Order (Extension 
of Time) * [181]; Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 2) * [143]. 

Third Reading—Tramways Provisional Orders 
(No. 2) * [168], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
De tea 
LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER RAIL- 
WAY BILL (by Order). 
THIRD READING. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mr. PULESTON said, he found that 
this Bill had been referred to a Come 
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mittee as an unopposed Bill. He had 
— a Notice upon the Paper in re- 
erence to it; but he found that it was 
impossible for him, under the cireum- 
stances, to proceed with his Amendment, 
seeing that the Bill was unopposed, and 
the Chairman of Committees would have 
no power to insert other clauses. He 
had also conferred with the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Dover (Major Dickson), 
who happened to be a Director of the 
Oompany ; and he had stated to his hon. 
and gallant Friend that he should not 
proceed with his Amendment. As he had 
also stated to other hon. Members of the 
House that he should not go on with it, it 
would not be competent for him to move 
the Amendment now, and he should not 
do so. It was right, however, that he 
should say the remarks made by the 
Chairman of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Company, and some of 
his over-zealous friends in the Press and 
elsewhere, in reference to the matter, 
had rendered it difficult for him to main- 
tain the decision he had come to, to 
withdraw the Amendment. At the same 
time, as he considered there was no 
other course open to him, he should do 
so; and it was not necessary that he 
should reply to the remarks of the Chair- 
man of the Company, further than to 
say that they had no foundation what- 
ever, and he hoped that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would himself be 
the first to see the propriety of with- 
drawing statements which were utterly 
unfounded and unbecoming, and in 
violation of the Privileges of that 
House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


WINDSOR, ASCOT, AND ALDERSHOT 
RAILWAY BILL (by Order). 
CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be taken 
into Consideration upon Thursday.”— 
(Viscount Folkestone.) 


Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, he 
must oppose the Motion, on the ground 
that it was unnecessary to interpose 
further delay with the sole object of 
enabling certain hon. Members to oppose 


Wr. Puleston 
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this small Bill, and perhaps, in the end, 
succeed in destroying the Company pro- 
moting it, when the object of the oppo- 
sition was simply to put pressure upon 
the larger lines of railway. He thought 
it was a most unnatural mode of attack 
upon a railway simply projected as a 
local line, in order to enable a railway 
to be constructed between Windsor, 
Ascot, and Aldershot. He begged to 
move, as an Amendment, that the Bill 
he taken into consideration to-morrow. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘upon Thursday,” in order to 
insert the word ‘‘ To-morrow,”—(Sir 
Gabriel Goldney,)—instead thereof. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ upon 
Thursday,’ stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 37; Noes 
73: Majority 36.—(Div. List, No. 116.) 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered 7o- 
morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


a an 
VACCINATION ACTS — PROSECUTIONS 
—BRISTOL. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he is aware that Mr. C. J. 
Neale was, on the 24th instant, fined by 
the Bristol magistrates six pounds and 
costs for the non-vaccination of six of 
his children, he having previously paid 
about ninety pounds in fines and costs 
for the same children; and, whether he 
will issue a circular similar to that 
addressed by the Local Government 
Board to the Guardians of Evesham in 
1875 in deprecation of repeated pro- 
secutions ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that he was not in a position to 
state the exact amount of the fines which 
had been inflicted in this case; but he 
believed they were of considerable 
amount, as Mr. Neale had been fre- 
quently summoned for non-compliance 
with the law. The Local Government 
Board were now considering whether 
they would send to the Bristol Guardians 
a Circular similar to that sent in 1875 to 
the Evesham Guardians in deprecation 
of these repeated prosecutions, 
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INLAND REVENUE—INCOME TAX ON 
' FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If, on further 
advice, he adheres to the statement that 
the case of William Hilton, of Hemel 
Hempsted, decided in the year 1808, is 
a precedent in favour of the claim to 
charge Income Tax upon profits which 
are not imported into the United King- 
dom, or if it is a fact that the case of 
William Hilton, decided on appeal by 
the local Income Tax Commissioners, is 
a precedent against such a claim, and 
that such decision was never appealed 
against by the Board of Inland Revenue? 

Taz CHANCELLORor rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuaitpers): Sir, I have 
looked very carefully into the two cases 
which I quoted in the debate on the 
Motion of the hon. Member to amend 
one of the clauses of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill. The case of Cank- 
rien, which occurred in 1808, is per- 
fectly clear. He claimed not to be 
assessed on certain profits made abroad ; 
but his claim was disallowed, and the 
tax was paid. The case of Hilton, in 
1806, wasas follows. He had paid the 
full tax in 1804 and in 1805; but I find 
that in 1806 the Local Commissioners re- 
lieved him from the tax on certain profits 
made abroad, and desired the particulars 
as to the year 1805 to be transmitted to 
the Board in London, with a view to his 
being allowed a repayment. The Board 
declined to do so, replying that they 
were— 

“ Not aware that the Commissioners have any 
authority to remit the duty ;” 
and adding— 


“Every trader living in Great Britain is an- 
swerable for the whole profits of trade arising 
in another country.” 


I find, however, that the Board had at 
that time no power to dispute a remis- 
sion actually made by Local Commis- 
sioners. But as to the law there is no 
question, the words being that the tax 
is to be levied on— 


‘*The annual profits or gains arising or 
accruing to any person residing in the United 
Kingdom from any kind of property whatever, 
whether situate in the United Kingdom or else- 
where, and for and in respect of the annual 
profits or gains arising or accruing to any 
person cation in the United Kingdom from 


any profession, trade, employment, or vocation, 
whether the same shall be respectively carried 
on in the United Kingdom or elsewhere.”’ 


[June 5, 1883} 
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PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—EXTRA POLICE AT BAL- 
LINALOUGH AND KILTULLY. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether there is any ne- 
cessity for still retaining the extra police 
force in the townlands of Ballinalough 
and Kiltully at an expense of £41 3s. 
per month over a limited and not very 
prosperous district; and, whether a 
police hut, the maintenance of which 
for a month and a-half has been about 
£72, is erected at less than half a mile 
of the village of Kiltully, where there 
is a police barrack ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that the proclamation under which the 
extra police were employed in the dis- 
tricts referred to was revoked by the 
Lord Lieutenant on the 22nd of last 
month. The barracks at Kiltully did 
not afford sufficient accommodation for 
the men; and it was on this account that 
it was necessary to erect a hut for them 
in the locality. 


ARMY—ROYAL WARRANT, 1882 — PEN- 
SIONS OF OFFICERS’ WIDOWS. 


Coronet ALEXANDER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, with reference 
to paragraph I. of Article 1008, of the 
Royal Warrant of 1882, for Pay and 
Promotion, If he can state what is the 
amount of income which would preclude . 
the widows of officers of each rank from 
receiving pensions ? 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER: Sir, as 
this is a question of finance, perhaps my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
South Ayrshire will permit me to reply 
for the Secretary of State. The defi- 
nition of ‘‘ wealthy circumstances” in 
Sub-section 1,008 of the Pay Warrant, 
which relates to the pensions for widows 
of deceased officers, is governed by “a 
scale of means,” which has been drawn 
up to insure uniformity in the practice 
of the War Office in awarding such pen- 
sions. The actual amount of income 
which would preclude the widow of an 
officer in any rank from receiving a pen- 
sion has always, I think, been regarded 
as confidential, for reasons which my 
hon. and gallant Friend will appreciate. 
The rules governing the amount of in- 
come to which I alluded may be varied 
at any time; and their application is 
strictly within the discretion of the Se- 
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cretary of State. It is not, therefore, in 
my power, nor do I think it would be 
desirable, to publish them. 


LAW AND POLICE — THOMAS JONES, 
A CONVICT. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If his attention has been 
called to the case of Thomas Jones, a 
convict tried at Exeter and sentenced to 
15 years’ penal servitude, for assaulting 
a warder at Dartmoor; whether he will 
direct an inquiry into the conduct of the 
deputy governor which was censured by 
Baron Huddleston; whether, pending 
the inquiry, he would remove the con- 
vict to another prison; and, whether an 
examination into the mental condition of 
the convict will be made? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that this matter had been care- 
fully investigated ; and he had directed 
an inquiry into the conduct of the De- 
puty Governor which had been censured 
by Mr. Baron Huddleston. The convict 
had been removed to another prison, 
and a medical inquiry into his mental 
condition had been made. It had been 
found that, although there was no ab- 
solute insanity, the man was of a low 


type. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS)— GALWAY. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If the Sub - Commissioners 
at, Galway refused to hear forty-two 
cases, because the tenants had changed 
their solicitor in the period between the 
originating notice and the time fixed for 
the hearing of the case ; and, whether 
the Sub-Commissioner is justified in re- 
fusing to hear cases between landlord 
and tenants because of a disputed claim 
with a third party ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have 
received a Report from the Land 
' Commissioners, from which it appears 
that, after much discussion, the cases 
were adjourned, because the tenants 
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justified under the Rule mentioned. The 
cases have been again listed for the pre- 
sent sittings, and will be disposed of 
within the next few days. 


IRELAND—THE BOWLING GREEN 
MILLS (GALWAY) COMPENSATION 
CASE. 


Mr T. P. O’CONNOR asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, If he is willing 
to reconsider the claims to compensation 
from the Treasury of the proprietors of 
the Bowling Green Mills; whether, in 
the inquiry into the grievances com- 
plained of by the Galway millers, the 
case of this mill was excluded, as Colo- 
nel Smith held that he was precluded 
from going back to a period anterior to 
1871; whether, by the action of the 
Board of Works, Miss Burke, the head 
landlord, has been deprived, without any 
compensation, of a rental of sixty-three 
pounds; and, whether he is ready to 
carry out the promise make to Miss 
Burke’s representative that the whole 
question would be submitted to arbitra- 
tion ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the case to 
which this Question refers is a very com- 
plicated one, and imposssible to explain 
within the limits of an Answer. It has 
been repeatedly considered by successive 
Secretaries to the Treasury, and it could 
not now be re-opened. It is possible 
that Miss Burke has suffered some loss 


|in connection with these mills, although 


I can say nothing as to its amount; but 
this is a case where loss must be suffered 
all round. The Exchequer has been a 
heavy loser. In the last three years 
£1,500 has been written off in respect 
of these two mills alone, besides other 
sums previously remitted. No promise 
has been given to re-open the question. 


BOARD OF TRADE—THE COMMITTEE 
ON LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 
CotoneL KING-HARMAN asked the 

President of the Board of Trade, ‘Whe- 

ther it is true that Sir James Douglas, 

having been excluded by the Board of 


refused to pay the solicitor whom they | Trade from acting on the Committee on 
had first retained, and who was en- | Lighthouse Illuminants, on the ground 
titled, under Rule 36, to claim his|of his having a direct interest in the 
costs before the cases were proceeded | matters to be investigated, was after- 
with, and the tenants had not given the | wards appointed a Member of the said 
notice of change required by the Rule. | Committee; whether, about the same 
The action of the Sub-Commission was time, the brother of Sir James Douglas 


Sir Arthur Hayter 
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and Doctor Hopkinson, Optical En- 
gineer, who is in the employment of 
Trinity House, were also appointed to 
the said Committee; whether the pro- 
ceeding of the said Committee practically 
came to a dead lock ; whether, in conse- 
quence of the constitution of the Com- 
mittee, Professor Tyndal retired ; whe- 
ther the Commissioners of Irish Lights, 
after having made strong remonstrances 
as to its constitution, have withdrawn 
their representatives from the Committee 
on Lighthouse Illuminants; and, whe- 
ther he will have any objection to place 
before the House, in addition to the 
Papers he has already promised, the 
whole of the Correspondence between 
Professor Tyndal, the Board of Trade, 
the Commissioners of Northern Light- 
houses, and the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights, which has taken place since the 
inquiry was first instituted in 1881, and 
also the proceedings of the Illuminants 
Committee, up to the time of its last 
sitting on the 18th instant? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, the hon. 
and gallant Member seems to be misin- 
formed as to some of his facts. This Com- 
mittee, although nominally appointed by 
the Board of Trade, consists chiefly of 
representatives who have been selected, 
at the request of the Board, by the 
several lighthouse authorities. It was 
originally proposed that both Sir James 
Douglas and Mr. Wigham should be 
excluded from voting on the Committee, 
as first constituted, on the ground of 
their having pecuniary interest in the 
matters to be investigated; and they 
were, consequently, not regarded as Mem- 
bers of the Committee. The Chairman 
of the Committee, early in the present 
year, represented that this had led to 
complications tending to hinder the pro- 
gress of the arrangements for the ex- 
periments ; and asked, in addition, that 
the Committee might be enlarged, as the 
small number of Members, and the dis- 
tance from London at which some of 
them resided, caused a difficulty in ob- 
taining a quorum. The Board of Trade 
consequently agreed that both Sir James 
Douglas and Mr. Wigham should’ be 
Members of the Committee, and that 
each of the three Lighthouse Boards 
should be represented by one of their 
own body and by their engineer. Mr. 
William Douglas is the Engineer of 
the Irish Board, and is a brother of Sir 
James Douglas, who is Engineer to the 
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English Board. Dr. Hopkinson was 
added to the Committee, as having given 
special attention to the electric light and 
its most recent developments; and I am 
informed that there is no ground for the 
suggestion that he is in the employment 
of the Trinity House. Mr. Vernon Har- 
court was to represent the Board of 
Trade. All the Members were to be on 
an equal footing as to voting ; and as the 
names of Members voting were to be re- 
corded, any interest which individual 
Members might have would be duly 
weighed. I have before stated that, to 
my regret, Professor Tyndal retired in 
consequence of his dissatisfaction with 
the constitution of the enlarged Commit- 
tee. Since the enlarged Committee have 
commenced their deliberations, the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights have made to 
the Board of Trade two complaints of 
the proceedings, in the last of which 
they intimated that they would withdraw 
from the experiments. These complaints 
have been referred to the Committee for 
their observations, which have not yet 
been received. I cannot think that it is 
advisable that the proceedings of this 
Committee should be published piece- 
meal. All the Correspondence in my 
Department—112 letters—which has 
taken place since the inquiry was first 
instituted in 1881, up to the day the 
House rose for the Whitsun Recess, has 
been printed and circulated. 

Cotonen KING-HARMAN said, that, 
without the slightest wish to say any- 
thing against Dr. Hopkinson, he would 
wish to know whether Dr. Hopkin- 
son did not manufacture the whole of 
the optical apparatus for the Trinity 
House ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: That is not 
the case. He is the scientific adviser 
of Messrs. Chance, Brothers, glass manu- 
facturers in the neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham ; and Messrs. Chance were the 
contractors to Trinity House. 

Mr. LEA asked whether the labours 
of the Committee had concluded, or 
would conclude by the close of the Ses- 
sion ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I think it is 
extremely improbable. What I hope is, 
that the Committee will continue its work, 
and the Irish Lights Commissioners will 
not withdraw from the Committee ; and 
if then the experiments are carried out 
they will necessarily involve a consider- 
able time, 
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INDIA—LAW AND JUSTICE—BABOO 
SOORENDRO NATH BANNERJEE. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If Baboo 
Soorendro Nath Bannerjee, who has 
been sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment for contempt of Court in Calcutta, 
is the same person who was dismissed 
from the Bengal Civil Service, in 1874, 
for conduct which Sir George Campbell, 
then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
described as ‘‘dishonest and fraudu- 
lent;’’ and, whether the same person 
has been appointed an honorary magis- 
trate in Calcutta? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Yes, Sir; Baboo 
Soorendro Nath Bannerjee is the person 
who was dismissed from the Bengal 
Civil Service on the recommendation of 
the Government of India -by the Secre- 
tary of State in 1874; and it appears 
from The Calcutta Gazette that last Sep- 
tember he was appointed an honorary 
magistrate in Calcutta. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked whe- 
ther Bannerjee was not a person of great 
influence amongst his own race and 
creed ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I believe he is 
a gentleman of very great influence. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT in- 
quired whether this person would be 
empowered, under Mr. Ilbert’s Bill, to 
try Europeans for criminal offences ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I am unable to 
reply to that Question. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether it was not the case that Mr. 
Ilbert’s Bill would not in the least de- 
gree affect the jurisdiction of honorary 
magistrates in Calcutta; and, whether, 
as a matter of fact, honorary magistrates 
sat in jurisdiction on Europeans quite 
independent of that Bill ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Certainly ; that is 
80. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL SERVICE 
(SCOTLAND). 


Mr. CRAIG -SELLAR (for Lord 
Cotin CamPsBeELL) asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is the case that 
an application for alterations in the 
postal service of Campbeltown was 
seven months under consideration ; whe- 
ther such delay is not uncommon in 
. connection with the Post Office inquiries 
in Scotland ; whether such delays result 
from permitting no changes to be made 
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by the Post Office Department in Edin- 
burgh without the sanction of the Post- 
master General; and, whether he will 
take into consideration the question of 
establishing a more expeditious system 
of inquiry and supervision in Scotland ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, it 
was the case that this application had 
been some months under consideration. 
The proposal involved a considerable 
outlay of public money, and it was ne- 
cessary to carefully investigate the sub- 
ject. He did not think there had been 
any unnecessary delay, nor did he think 
any advantage would be gained from 
the change in administration suggested. 


PROSECUTION OF OFFENCES ACT, 1879 
—*THE QUEEN »v. TAYLOR AND 
BOYNES.” 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked Mr. 
Attorney General, If he is satisfied that 
the conduct of the Public Prosecutor in 
regard to the question of the prosecution 
of Peter F. Taylor and E. 8. Boynes 
was right, both in matter and in manner, 
and that the Public Prosecutor has, in 
this and other cases, sufficiently fulfilled 
the functions for which he was appointed 
under the provisions of 42 and 43 Vic. 
c. 22, and the rules made in accordance 
with that Statute; and, if he has re- 
ceived any additional information causing 
him to modify his statement that it was 
‘‘ difficult to disregard the presentment 
or recommendation made by the Grand 
Jury,” since the Public Prosecutor has 
been permitted wholly to disregard that 
recommendation ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that, as 
regarded the first part of the Question, 
he hoped his hon. Friend would forgive 
him if he declined to express any opinion 
as to the ‘“‘ manner” of the Public Pro- 
secutor in any individual case; but as 
to the substance of the Question, he had 
received an explanation from the Public 
Prosecutor, in reply to a letter which he 
had written, which was of such a nature 
that he saw no reason to interfere with 
the discretion which the Public Prose- 
cutor had already exercised in the case 
in deciding that it was not a case in 
which he ought to conduct the prosecu- 
tion. The whole matter of the perform- 
ance of the duties of the office of Public 
Prosecutor was one of great delicacy, 
and his position was not of a very satis- 
factory nature, His right hon. and 
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learned Friend the Home Secretary had 
already appointed a Departmental Com- 
mittee to inquire into the position oceu- 
pied by the Public Prosecutor, and to 
see whether any improvement could be 
made in that position, and to report to 
the House. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked whether the 
Attorney General would lay on the 
Table a Return showing the number of 
applications made to the Public Pro- 
secutor to interfere in criminal cases, 
and the result of such applications? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, a Paper had al- 
ready been printed which gave a good 
deal of information; but a Return of 
the applications—many hundreds in 
number—would involve great expense. 
There would be no objection, however, 
to present the general results of the 
action of the Public Prosecutor if a 
Return of them were moved for. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE HALF-PAST TWELVE 
O'CLOCK RULE—BLOCKING. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN wished to 
put a Question to the Speaker upon a 
point of Order. On Wednesday last 
there was a Bill upon the Order Book 
of the House, called the Sites and 
Places for Public Worship (Ireland) 
Bill. That Bill was not proceeded with, 
and as the Clerk at the Table stated that 
he had received no instructions with re- 
gard to it the Order was dropped. In 
the list of Public Bills issued on the 
following Monday, the Bill appeared 


as a dropped Order. But early that. 


(Tuesday) morning, about 1 o’clock, or 
thereabouts, he was informed that an 
application was made to place the Bill 
upon the Order Book again, and per- 
mission was given; the consequence 
being that the Bill appeared on the 
Order Books of the day for this evening. 
What he wished to call particular at- 
tention to was the fact that Notice of 
opposition had previously been given to 
the measure, so as to prevent its being 
brought on after half-past 12; but it 
now. appeared upon the Paper without 
that Notice of opposition, because no 
opportunity had been afforded to Mem- 
bers who objected to the Bill to place 
their Notice of opposition upon the 
Paper again. He wished to ask the 
Speaker if the Bill could be taken after 
half-past 12, he (Colonel King-Harman) 
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having now given a distinct Notice of 
opposition to it ? 

Mr. WARTON said, that, before the 
Speaker answered the Question, he 
wished to say that he had also opposed 
the Bill. He had carefully looked 
through the list of Bills issued on Mon- 
day, and he found that this appeared as 
a dropped Order ; and, therefore, he had 
not renewed his Notice of opposition to 
it. But if this sort of practice were to be 
allowed to go on, it would be in the power 
of any hon. Member to profess to drop a 
Bill, and then, by some private Notice 
unknown to the House, to revive it and 
place it upon the Paper again. 

Mr. SPEAKER: This Bill was ap- 
pointed for to-day in the ordinary way, 
by a Question put from the Chair; and 
the proceeding is quite regular. The 
point raised by the hon. and gallant 
Member is, no doubt, one of great im- 
portance. At the same time, I am 
bound to interpret the Rules strictly, 
and in accordance with their literal 
meaning; and, having regard to the 
Standing Order, I am bound to say that 
this Bill is no longer blocked, and as it 
is no longer blocked, it may be brought 
on after half-past 12 o’clock to-night. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the matter was 
one of considerable importance. He un- 
derstood that under the old Rules, if a 
Bill were dropped, and were afterwards 
revived, the block was revived with it. 
[Cries of ‘*No!”] He had asked the 
question, and made an inquiry; and he 
was given to understand that the block 
lasted until it was withdrawn by the 
Member who put it down. The block, 
unless it was renewed, simply died ; and 
in the case of a blocked Order there was 
nothing to prevent a practical evasion 
of the Rules of the House. A Member 
might — his Bill, and then put it down 
again without a block ; and although it 
might have been blocked, not by one 
Member, but by half-a-dozen, it could 
be brought forward without any Notice 
of opposition to it—a palpable evasion 
of the instructions of the House. The 
consequence of this might be that a 
Member, seeing that objection was en- 
tertained to his Bill, might quietly 
allow it to become a dropped Order until 
the end of July or the beginning of 
August, when every Member who took 
an interest in opposing it had left the 
House. He would then be able to re- 
vive the Bill, and get it run through 
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without opposition. Surely the House 
ought to have some power of guarding 
itself against what would be a great 
violation of the decencies of legislation. 
And if, through some oversight, a Bill 
was now placed in this position, he 
ventured to ask the Speaker if it would 
not be more in accordance with the con- 
venience of the House, as well as with 
the proprieties of legislation, that if it 
‘were desired to revive an Order, after 
it had once been dropped, that course 
should be taken with distinct and open 
Notice to the House, so that there should 
be abundant and reasonable Notice given 
to the House in order to prevent what 
might be—he would not say a trick— 
but what might be used in an extreme 
case as a trick, and what might often 
cause surprise. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that, before the 
Speaker answered the Question, he 
wished to put a further Question. The 
Standing Order made on the 18th Feb- 
ruary, 1879, as amended on the 9th of 
May, and 17th and 20th of November, 
1882, was as follows :— 

‘* That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of 

the Day or Notice of Motion be taken after 
half-past Twelve of the clock at night; with 
respect to which Order or Notice of Motion a 
Notice of Opposition, or Amendment, shall have 
been printed on the Notice Paper; or, if such 
Notice of Motion shall only have been given, 
the next previous day of sitting, and objection 
shall be taken when such Notice is called.” 
He understood that this, being an Order 
of the Day, did not fall within the ex- 
press terms of this Standing Order; but 
he would venture to ask the Speaker 
whether, having regard to the evident 
intention of the House, in making ex- 
press provision for Notices of Motion 
only to be taken, of which such Notice 
of Motion should have been given the 
next previous day, his hon. and gallant 
Friend would not be in Order in taking 
objection to the Order of the Day being 
proceeded with, and asking the Speaker 
to rule upon it ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I cannot say that the 
hon, and gallant Member would be in 
Order, because the Standing Order ap- 
plies solely to Notices of Motion. It 
does not apply to Orders of the Day; 
and therefore I should not consider that 
the Bill, being an Order of the Day, 
comes within the operation of the Half- 
ast 12 o’clock Rule. I do not know 
ow this inconvenience can be remedied, 
unless, when the Order of the Day is 
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called on, it is proposed that such Order 
of the Day be postponed. The House 
knows that an Order of the Day can 
be moved by any Member of the House ; 
and an Order becomes dropped when 
no Member makes a Motion thereon. 

Mr. GIBSON asked if it was possible 
to arrange.that Notice should be given 
of the intention of an hon. Member to 
revive a dropped Order, by such Member 
going to the Table and giving the Notice 
just before the Motion that the House 
should adjourn? In that way a dropped 
Order would be revived in a formal 
manner. He would ask, with due de- 
ference, whether it would not be within 
the competence of the Speaker to require 
that some more reasonable Notice should 
be given of even a day? 

Mr. COURTNEY wished to remind 
the House that in the last Parliament a 
similar question arose in regard to the 
application of the Twelve o’clock Rule. 
It arose in the course of a Bill promoted 
by his right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Mundella). 
The Bill had become a dropped Order, 
together with a Notice of opposition, 
which had been given by the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell). 
It was, however, revived without the 
Notice of opposition. When the Bill 
came on, the Speaker commented upon 
the course which had been taken ; and on 
the strength of his observations, on an 
appeal being made to his right hon. 
Friend, he did not press the Bill that 
night. That showed that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gibson) was wrong in supposing that 
there had been any change in the mode 
of procedure, or any modification of the 
Rule. It was quite evident that when 
the Bill was revived the block was not 
revived with it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I should be quite 
ready to comply with the instructions 
of the House; but, at the same time, I 
should not venture to insist upon Notice 
being given of the revival of a dropped 
Order, without receiving instruction to 
that effect from the House. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had no wish 
to dispute any question which arose out 
of the Speaker’s ruling; but he would 
ask, for the information of the House, 
whether, when a Bill appeared on the 
list as a dropped Order, something might 
not be done to make it still competent 
for an hon. Member to renew his Notice 
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of opposition, so that the Bill should 
not be revived without the block ? If he 
saw standing in the list of Bills which 
were dropped Orders, a Bill against 
which he had given Notice of opposi- 
tion, could he also put down the No- 
tice of opposition on the chance of the 
Bill being revived upon some future 
day? 

Mz. SPEAKER: I do not think the 
hon. and learned Member would be in 
Order in giving Notice of opposition to 
a Bill that is dropped. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH wished to make 
an appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House. It was quite 
evident that, in the existing state of 
things, it was possible for a Rule, which 
was intended for the protection of the 
House, to be evaded by an hon. Member 
in charge of a Bill. It was quite pos- 
sible that a Bill might be dropped in- 
tentionally, and revived again the next 
day, with the Notice of opposition which 
originally stood against it having been 
got rid of. He did not say that that 
course would be taken, but that it was 
quite possible for it to be taken. He, 
therefore, wished to make an appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House, who was responsible, in a 
great measure, for the conduct of the 
Business of the House, to take the mat- 
ter into his consideration, with a view of 
preventing any future irregularity. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
propose such an alteration of the Rules 
as would, at all events, secure fairness 
between all Parties. If it was in the 
power of an hon. Member to give Notice 
of opposition to a measure, and prevent 
the Bill thus opposed from being taken 
into consideration after a certain hour of 
the night, then it appeared to him that 
that Notice should live for the same 
length of time after the Bill was re- 
stored to the Order Book, as it would 
have done, if the Bill had not be- 
come a ‘dropped Order.” If, for 
instance, the block remained against a 
Bill for a week or 10 days, then the 
Notice of opposition should live for the 
same time. He understood that the rea- 
son for allowing the block was to secure 
that any measure brought forward should 
receive consideration at a proper hour of 
the evening. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
that all who had heard the conversation 
must be of opinion that there was clearly 
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a block at present which required to be 
touched in some way or other, in order 
to prevent evasion and the dropping of 
a measure to get rid of opposition. He 
was of opinion that they ought not to . 
encourage such a practice; but they 
ought, on the contrary, if possible, to 
prevent it. Then, in regard to the pro- 
ceedings of that night, he thought they 
had had an admirable precedent afforded 
by the judicious conduct of the Speaker 
in the last Parliament, when the right 
hon. Gentleman pointed out the incon- 
venience of proceeding with a Bill which 
had been dropped, and then suddenly re- 
vived, without the Notice of opposition 
being revived with it. In that case the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill felt that, under the circumstances, 
he could hardly persevere with the mea- 
sure. With regard to the suggestion 
that Notice should be given before re- 
viving a dropped Order, that might be 
a fair suggestion, if it were applicable 
only to those Orders which were dropped 
artificially, so to speak, and intentionally; 
but he was doubtful what its effect 
might be with regard to Orders that 
were dropped accidentally from the un- 
expected interruption of the Sitting of 
the House. As to the suggestion made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
that the block should be made to adhere 
to the Bill, notwithstanding the Bill be- 
coming a dropped Order, as long as the 
Bill continued on the Order Book it ap- 
peared to him that it deserved con- 
sideration ; and he should be willing to 
ask the aid of the Speaker, and of the 
other Authorities of the House, with a 
view to see what arrangements could be 
made. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE wished to 
ask a Question on a point of Order. He 
understood the contention to be that a 
dropped Order was not a dead Order, but 
a living Order in a certain sense, though 
in a state of suspended animation. 
He wished to know whether there was 
any Order of the House on the subject, 
or whether it was simply a usage which 
had grown up, that the Notice of block 
should disappear from the Paper on the 
Order being dropped? If that were not 
so—but the Notice of opposition still 
possessed a relative and satellite life—it 
would be very easy for the Speaker to 
deal with the question, and to direct the 
printers to print with the dropped Order 
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the Notice of opposition which had been 
given to it. That might easily be done 
unless there was a special Order to the 
contrary, of which he was certainly not 
aware. 

Mr. GIBSON desired to say a word 
in regard to what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister had said. Al- 
though it was a very cumbrous way of 
overcoming the difficulty, the matter 
might be met in this way. A Bill was 
not dead when it became dropped, but 
was in a state of suspended animation ; 
and it might be revived by the method 
which had been adopted in this parti- 
cular case. Supposing, then, the analogy 
was followed which was applied to the 
Adjournment for the Whitsuntide Holi- 
days, the period during which the Bill 
remained suspended should be excluded 
from the period that would count against 
the block, and then, when the Bill was 
revived, the block would revive with it. 
That would be one way of dealing with 
the difficulty. He would only remind 
the House that the last Adjournment for 
the Whitsuntide Holidays lasted for 
more than 10 days; and the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair very wisely 
decided that the block placed against 
certain Bills should extend over that 
period. From the necessities of the case, 
and for the convenience of the House, 
the Speaker was compelled to exclude 
the days comprised in the Holidays. The 
same convenience might suggest that 
the period covered by the suspended 
animation should be also excluded from 
the operation of the block. That might 
be one mode of getting out of the diffi- 
culty. The only other mode which 
occurred to him would be still more 
cumbrous and did not commend itself 
to his mind in the same persuasive way 
—namely, provided that inasmuch as a 
Bill was not dead, but only in that ex- 
traordinary position with the power of 
being revived, it should be competent 
for a Member to give also Notice of 
block, with the same power of reviving 
it in the event of a dropped Bill being 
revived. He admitted that that would 
not be a very convenient mode of dealing 
with the matter, but still it could be 
adopted ; because, if a Bill was not dead 
and might be revived, then the objection 
which had been made to it might be 
revived with it. 

Eart PERCY said, that, with regard to 
what had fallen from the right hon. and 
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learned Gentleman, there was a great 
difference between an Adjournment of the 
House and a dropped Order. The Ad- 
journment for the Whitsuntide Holidays 
was a certain quantity. Theyall knew how 
long it would last, and could calculate 
how long the block would last ; whereas, 
in the case of a dropped Order, the 
Notice naturally expired, and unless an 
hon. Member was constantly on the 
watch for the dropped Order being 
revived his block would be suspended. 
That was an entirely different case from 
the Adjournment for the Whitsuntide 
Holidays. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked whether it 
would not be something in the nature of 
a trick for any Member intentionally to 
allow his Bill to become a revived 
Order in that way? ‘Would that not be 
something in the nature of a trick which 
no hon. Member would resort to? It 
was quite clear that the proper thing to 
do, in the case of a Member wishing to 
revive a dropped Order, was to provide 
that the dropped Order should be revived 
in exactly the same position it was in 
when it was dropped with all its disa- 
bilities attached to it. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE 
IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. M. BROOKS said, the first four 
Questions upon the Notice Paper were 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Gray); and as the hon. 
Member was not present he wished to 
put the first of these Questions to the 
Postmaster General. The Question stood 
in the following terms :— 

“To ask the Postmaster General, whether he 
will afford the House an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the terms of the new Postal Contract 
for conveying mails between London and 
Dublin, tenders for which are to be sent on 
or before 11th of July next ?” 

Mr. T. P. O°’CONNOR wished to ask 
the Speaker if it was in Order for an 
hon. Member to ask Questions standing 
in the name of another hon. Member 
without having, in the first instance, 
obtained the permission of the hon. 
Member who had placed the Question 
upon the Paper. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It has been the 
general practice of the House-—and the 
House has always concurred in that 
practice—that no hon. Member should 
put a Question standing in the name 
of another Member unless requested 
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to do so by that Member. Therefore, 
the Question now proposed to be put by 
the hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. M. 
Brooks) cannot be put, except by the 
indulgence of the House. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he would 
not have noticed it, if he had not under- 
stood that the hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Gray) was in London; and the 
Question might very well stand over 
until to-morrow, when the hon. Member 
would be in his place. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the Question is 
of so much public interest that I am 
quite ready to answer; and I think it 
will be convenient if I answer the hon. 
Member for Carlow’s four Questions to- 
gether. In answer to the first Question, 
I beg to say that full opportunity will 
be afforded to the House of discussing 
the terms of the new Postal Contract as 
soon as possible after the tenders have 
been received. In answer to the second 
Question, I may say that my attention 
has not been drawn to the advertisement 
to which the hon. Member refers; but 
that, inasmuch as the London and North- 
Western Company, equally with the City 
of Dublin Steam Packet Company, are 
bound, under the contract still in force, 
to effect the conveyance and delivery of 
the Irish mails within a specified time, 
the interests of the Public Service appear 
in this matter to be sufficiently pro- 
tected. With regard to the third Ques- 
tion, it has been assumed that whatever 
contractors may, after the expiration of 
the present contract, be employed to 
carry the mails between Holyhead and 
Kingstown, the London and North- 
Western Railway Company will afford 
facilities for passenger traffic by the 
mail trains, and in connection with the 
mail boats. But, in order to avoid any 
misconception, there is no objection to 
state that it will be made a condition of 
any contract for the conveyance of the 
Irish mails between London and Holy- 
head that passengers shall be carried by 
the mail trains, and that through book- 
ing arrangements shall be made between 
the London and North-Western Railway 
Company and any contractors for the sea 
service. With reference to the fares to 
be charged by the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, the hon. 
Member is, no doubt, aware that these 
fares cannot be raised above the maxi- 
mum rates specified in the Acts of the 
Company. e is, no doubt, also aware 
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that litigation has taken place on the 
subject between the Dublin Steam 
Packet Company and the London and 
North Western Railway Company. 
Under these circumstances, there seems 
to be some difficulty in interfering with 
the ordinary course of the law. But 
the matter shall be carefully considered, 
with a view to securing, as far as possible, 
that no inconvenience is caused to pas- 
sengers. In answer to the fourth Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member, the terms of 
the tenders for the new contract contem- 
plate the contingency of the new con- 
tractors for the sea service not being 
ready to commence on the Ist of October ; 
and in view of such contingency steps 
have been taken, as the public advertise- 
ment will show, to provide for a tem- 
porary service until such time as the 
contractors can commence the full ser- 
vice. 

Mr. GIBSON: As this question at- 
tracts great interest and also. consider- 
able uneasiness in Ireland, particularly 
in reference to the closing words of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I would like to be 
quite clear as to when this matter is be 
brought under the notice of Parliament 
for discussion. The date for receiving 
tenders was the 11th of July. Now, we 
all know that a discussion brought on in 
Parliament in August, when, I hope, we 
will be all thinking of going home, is 
not likely to be a very lively discussion, 
or to be attended with very great advan- 
tage to anyone. WhatI would like to 
know is whether, when the Government 
selected July 11 as the date for receiving 
the tenders, was it with the intention 
that the discussion should take place 
while there was a full attendance of 
Members ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I am free to 
confess that there is considerable difficulty 
in fixing the particular date for receiv- 
ing tenders. I recognize, on the one 
hand, that we ought, if possible, to se- 
cure a proper discussion before the 
House will become empty. But I feel, 
on the other hand, that if too short a 
time were fixed for receiving tenders, 
intending contracting parties would say 
that they had no reasonable opportunity 
of making tenders. And, therefore, 
after careful. consultation with those 
who were practically acquainted with 
the subject, we came to the conclusion 
that in order to secure the advantages 
of anything like open competition the 
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11th July is not too early a date. The 
only assurance I can give the House is 
this—that the very moment the tenders 
are received, not an hour shall be lost 
in giving them most careful considera- 
tion, and coming to a decision as ra- 
pidlyas possible. And as soon as that de- 
cision has been come to, although I have 
no authority to state what the Business 
arrangements of the House may be, I 
think I am not going too far in saying 
that my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister, recognizing the importance of 
the subject, will do all in his power to 
allow the subject to be discussed as early 
as possible. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, he desired one 
.word of explanation. The fact was, he 
had prepared a Question of similar im- 

ort to that standing in the name of the 
oy Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray); 
but as he thought he would have no 
opportunity of putting it to-day he had 
not placed it on the Paper. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND)—WEST CLARE 
RAILWAY. 


Mr. KENNY asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, If his attention has been 
called to the following remarks reported 
in The Clare Examiner as having been 
made by Mr. Richard Stackpoole, J.P., 
at the County Clare Presentment Ses- 
sions, held at Ennis, on Tuesday, May 
22— 

‘* Mr. Stackpoole,—AsI see it is the wish of 
the people I will sign it (i.¢., the contract for 
the Ennis and West Clare Railway) when I see 
my co-directors. We took the greatest possible 
trouble in this matter. We had an interview 
with the Lord Lieutenant, and went to London 
and saw Mr. Childers, who said the contract 
was an immoral one.” 


Whether it is a fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman has used the expres- 
sion attributed to him; and, if so, whe- 
ther he has any objection to state the 
grounds upon which he based the asser- 
tions ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): Sir, I have to 
say that in the long interview which I 
had with the Directors and officials of 
the West Clare Railway I do not re- 
member that the word ‘‘ immoral ”’ was 
used by myself, or by anyone else, as ap- 
plicable to their contemplated contract. 
The facts, as stated to me, were as fol- 
lows :—The Railway would be 263 miles 
long and be constructed on the 3 feet 
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gauge, and its cost in cash would be 
about £150,000. I was informed that 
by the Act under which it was pro- 
posed to be constructed, the capital 
was to be £255,000, of which £95,000 
were to be ordinary shares of little 
value, -£75,600 shares, the interest 
on which would be guaranteed by 
certain baronies, and £85,000, de- 
benture capital, to be lent by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The contractor, 
whose name was not disclosed, would 
take the whole shares, guaranteed or 
not, and the amount lent by the Go- 
vernment. I said on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government that I would be 
no party to an arrangement of this kind, 
but that if the capital was to be £150,000 
—that is to say, £100,000 share capital 
guaranteed by the baronies, and £50,000 
loan capital—I would favourably con- 
sider any recommendation by the Irish 
Board of Works to lend the £50,000 on 
the usual terms. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked, Whe- 
ther the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
ready to state the course the Govern- 
ment proposed to adopt with regard to 
the Labourers (Ireland) Bill, which was 
placed on the Paper for to-morrow ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that in the 
remarks which he made on Wednesday 
last he named a fortnight as the minimum 
time which would be required for the 
Government to agree upon the Amend- 
ments, which were of so important a 
nature that they would amount to some- 
thing like a reconstruction of the Bill on 
certain points. He understood that the 
hon. Gentleman named to-morrow with 
the intention of postponing the Bill for 
another week, if he (Mr. Trevelyan) de- 
sired it. Any obstruction placed in the 
way of the Bill by a private Member 
had been done on his own responsibility, 
and, no, doubt, for very good reasons, 
but without the approval of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said; that an 
hon. Member, with characteristic meddle- 
someness, had put down a blocking 
Notice ; and he wished to know from the 
Chief Secretary whether the Government 
intended to adopt any such course to- 
wards the Bill? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Govern- 
ment did not intend to take that course, 
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and he rather protested against the hon. 
Member’s description of the blocking 
Notice. He could very well understand, 
as this was an extremely important Bill, 
some hon. Members putting down such 
a Notice from a desire that the Bill 
should receive the very fullest discussion. 
There was a distinct understanding the 
other day that if the Government saw 
its way to adopt the Bill, with certain 
Amendments which he would propose, 
the Government would be quite satisfied 
to take it very late at night. The hon. 
Member who put down the blocking 
Notice might not have been aware of 
that proposal on the part of the Govern- 
ment. But that was the course which 
the Government wished to pursue with 
regard to the Bill, and they would use 
their influence with other hon. Mem- 
bers in order that that course might be 
adopted. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Chief 
Secretary if he would allow the House 
to see the Amendments which he in- 
tended to propose, and give opportunities 
for full discussion ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN replied, that he 
considered this Bill as of very serious 
importance. In the present state of 
Business they would be obliged to take 
it very late at night. The only Irish 
Bills which the House had considered 
this Session had been taken late at 
night, and the discussion was ample, 
and: conducted in a business-like man- 
ner. Whatever hour the Labourers’ Bill 
came on, the Government intended it 
should have full discussion. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that if 
he might enter into an undertaking, he 
would frankly co-operate with the right 
hon. Gentleman in any course he might 
adopt to further the Bill. He asked 
whether by that course he would be 
precluded from bringing it on late at 
night ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman will consult his own duty in the 
matter. 

Mr. BUCHANAN inquired if the 
Chief Secretary would place his Amend- 
ments on the Notice Paper before Com- 
mittee stage was reached, so as to secure 
an adequate discussion of the Bill at 
that stage ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Yes; certainly. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, that 
while he was very anxious to see the 
Bill carried, he certainly did not under- 
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stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that he would take the Bill at a late 
hour. [‘‘Order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER interposed, and the 
hon. Member, being out of Order, re- 
sumed his seat. 

ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— aor 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS SCOT- 
(LAND) BILL.—[Brx1 190.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( The Lord Advocate.) 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
thought that if Scotch Members were 
inclined to complain of the manner in 
which Scotch Business was transacted in 
this House, they would have a grievance 
on the present occasion. A most im- 
portant question had been raised, affect- 
ing the whole agricultural interest of 
England and Scotland. One would sup- 
pose, in common fairness, that the ques- 
tion relating to Scotland would have been 
given the same prominence as was given 
to the same question respecting Eng- 
land. But that had not been the case; 
for whereas the English Agricultural 
Holdings Bill was put down as the first 
Order upon a Government night, the 
Scotch Bill was only put down as the 
second Order last night. Scotch Mem- 
bers were kept waiting in uncertainty 
until a comparatively late hour, and now 
the Bill was almost flung at their heads 
without a word of explanation from the 
Government. Therefore they approached, 
or might approach, the consideration of 
this measure in a very unfavourable 
mood, as they had no official knowledge 
of the provisions of the Bill. They would 
be referred, no doubt, to a great deal 
that had been said in the promotion 
of the English Bill as applicable to this 
measure ; but, for his part, he thought 
it would have been a preferable mode 
of procedure if one Bill had been devised 
for the two countries, with such varia- 
tions in the clauses as might be called 
for by the difference in the laws of the 
two countries. He was glad, however, 
to have an opportunity of considering 
the Bill, even at this comparatively late 
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period of the Session. Any remarks as 
to the details of the Bill which might 
suggest themselves to hon. Members 
would, he thought, be better deferred 
for discussion in Committee. Therefore, 
the few remarks he should offer for con- 
sideration would refer rather to the 
general principles involved in the Bill, 
and -its general effect upon land tenure 
in Scotland. He supposed that among 
the many promises entered into by can- 
didates for Parliamentary honours at the 
late General Election, none flowed more 
glibly from the tongue, none commended 
themselves more to the honest judgment 
of those who made them, and none were 
more acceptable to those who heard them, 
than the promises made to support a 
measure to secure the farmer in the out- 
lay of his capital, and to give compen- 
sation for unexhausted improvements. 
Agriculture at that time was, perhaps, 
at the depth of depression. The sym- 
sey of every class of the community 

ad been extended towards the farmers, 
and any practical means of relieving 
them, consistent with prudence and ex- 
pediency, had been discussed and con- 
sidered by every class of the community. 
As was usual in times of perplexity and 
difficulty, there had been a plethora of 
advice. A host of plans had been sug- 
gested, and some that seemed to many 
of them to have a very smail practical 
bearing upon the question at issue. Ad- 
vantage had been taken of the state of 
matters that prevailed to recommend the 
abolition of long-established customs, 
which had not been thought inimical or 
deleterious to the farming interest. But 
even those of them who could not ap- 
prove of the movement for abolish- 
ing the Law of Primogeniture or the 
Law of Entail, not seeing how farming 
was to be affected by the abolition 
of these laws, had thoroughly agreed 
that, if a sound measure could be pro- 
vided to protect farmers against loss, to 
, landlords gathering where they 

ad not strawed, they were all of 
one mind and one voice in promising 
their support to a measure of that de- 
scription. He supposed there never was 
an abstract proposition made which com- 
manded such universal consent as that a 
farmer should have reasonable security 
in the outlay of his capital, and that his 
improvements should not be confiscated 
either by the landlord or by the in- 
coming tenant. 
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question came to ‘be practically con- 
sidered and discussed that its magni- 
tude, its complexity, and its innumer- 
able dangers and perplexities loomed 
upon them. He recognized in this Bill, 
as drawn by the Government, an honest, 
and in many respects a skilful, attempt 
to deal with a most complicated ques- 
tion ; but he would ask the leave of the 
House to point out one or two directions 
in which he thought it might be im- 
proved, and one or two respects in which 
he was bound to say he thought it ob- 
jectionable. Of the many suggested 
improvements connected with this ques- 
tion of compensation for unexhausted 
outlay, the plans proposed grouped 
themselves into two classes. The first, 
which been ably propounded and sup- 
ported by many attractive arguments, 
was that of mulcting the landlord of 
a proportion of any increased rent 
obtained at the beginning of a new 
lease; and the second group of plans 
based the proposed compensation on the 
ground of the tenant’s original outlay. 
It seemed to him that the framers of 
this Bill had adopted neither of these 
plans. The lst clause proposed that the 
compensation should be in proportion to 
the benefit received by the incoming ten- 
ant. There was no reference whatever to 
the original outlay by the old tenant. He 
thought a little consideration would 
show that this was not a practicable or 
a fair proposal. The compensation of 
the old tenant should surely be based 
upon the original sum of which he was 
out of pocket by the original improve- 
ment, and diminished by so much as the 
improvement had ceased to be of value. 
As to mulcting the landlord of a portion 
of any increase of rent which might be 
obtained on account of the rise in value 
of the farm, he thought Government 
had done well to abandon that sugges- 
tion. Although he thought it would 
probably have turned out in the end to 
be less costly to the landlords, as a class, 
than either the present proposal of the 
Government, or the second alternative 
he had mentioned—namely, basing it 
on the original outlay of the tenant— 
still it would be so difficult to discriminate 
between the rise in value caused by the 
improvements of the tenants and by 
other circumstances which constantly 
affected agriculture, that it would have 
ended in a very complicated state of 
things. What he wanted to impress 
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upon the Government was this—that it 
was most important that Clause 1 should 
bealtered so that no compensation should 
be awarded to any tenant greater than 
his original outlay. He did not suppose 
that any respectable tenant would ask 
or expect that ; but very often under the 
proposed clause it would be granted. 
He would give the House an instance 
that affected himself. Some years ago 
there was erected on a farm on his pro- 
perty some buildings which cost £270. 
The agreement was that the tenant was 
to be compensated at the end of the 
lease. That agreement was modified 
upon a new lease being entered into by 
the tenant continuing the occupation of 
the holding and of the buildings, and 
the compensation was deferred till the 
end of another lease of 19 years. Well, 
the tenant died, the lease continued, 
and when the second lease came to an 
end compensation by arbitration had to 
be undertaken, and he had to pay his 
tenant, or rather his tenant’s represen- 
tatives at the end of the lease, whatever 
sum was put upon the buildings by 
the arbitrators. Now, if hon. Members 
would remember that the original out- 
lay was £270, they would, perhaps, be 
inclined to attach some weight to his 
objections to this clause when he told 
them that he had to pay £500, and the 
ground upon which arbitrators went 
was that these buildings could not be 
erected now at a less cost than £500. It 
was true they were erected for £270 
originally, but they had nothing to do 
with that. They had only to look and 
estimate what the cost would be if un- 
dertaken now; therefore, he had to pay 
nearly double the original outlay to the 
representatives of the tenant. ‘That he 
did not think was fair. Well, there was 
another point which specially applied to 
the Scotch Bill.. Farms in Scotland were 
generally held under leases of, as a rule, 
19 years. This Bill was made to apply 
to existing leases, and that without re- 
spect to any conditions that might exist 
under these leases. For instance, the 
operations under the 3rd part of the 
Schedule — manuring and the use of 
feeding stuffs — although they might 
have been, as they frequently were, 
stipulated for and agreed to by the 
tenant in the lease, without compensa- 
tion, still, under the Bill, that was to be 
set aside, although in fixing the rent it 
must have entered into the calculations 
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—that was to be set aside, and compen- 
sation awarded under this Bill. Surely 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who was in charge of the Bill had suffi- 
cient practical knowledge of the manage- 
ment of land to know that nothing was 
more common in the past—and it was 
still very common in Scotland—than the 
granting of improving leases. A farmer 
takes a farm at a certain rent, which 
is fixed with due regard to certain 
improvements which he undertakes to 
carry out. Now, was it right that 
a lease of the description should be 
affected and altogether set aside in this 
way by this Bill? He thought not; and 
he thought the Bill would be made not 
less valuable to those who would bene- 
fit by it, if some modification were made 
in this respect. Another point to which 
he should like to call attention seemed 
to him a very important one. That was 
as regarded drainage. He thought it 
was pretty well acknowledged by those 
who were most interested in agriculture 
that it was not worth while undertaking 
drainage, unless it was to pay at least 
10 per cent, and for this reason, that it 
was not a permanent improvement; and 
if they undertook drainage which was 
only to pay 64 or 7} per cent, then at 
the end of 22 or 25 years they only got 
back their capital, with the interest, and 
no more, and very probably the work 
had to be done over again. Therefore, 
they were not a bit richer or better off 
at the end of 22 or 25 years than they 
would have been had a tile never been 
put into the ground atall. Hethought, 
therefore, that when they limited the 
landlord to charging his tenant 5 per 
cent upon an improvement of this de- 
scription, they were putting the figure 
too low, especially when a limited 
owner could obtain money for the pur- 
pose at a much greater outlay. But it 
might be said, if a landlord chose not to 
conduct this operation, then the tenant 
might do so. This was very good. It 
was a very proper proposal; but he 
thought it should be made under cer- 
tain restrictions. He thought the power 
should not only be given, but it should 
be required, that all drainage executed 
by the tenant, for which the landlord 
had to compensate him, was to be exe- 
cuted under the inspection and with 
the approval of an Inspector appointed 
by the Inclosure Commissioners. He 
thought there would be an advantage to 
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both classes from this provision. The 
farmer would have the advantage of the 
direction of the Inspector, and the land- 
lord would be satisfied that the work was 
done in an efficientmanner. Therefore, 
he thought, when they imposed the con- 
dition in the Bill upon the execution of 
drainage by tenants and compensation by 
landlords, they would be doing no more 
against the interests of one class than 
already. existed in relation to another 
class. But perhaps the most difficult 
question that was attempted to be dealt 
with by this Bill was that of compensa- 
tion for unexhausted manures and feed- 
ing stuffs. There was no time limit 
provided for it, and yet it was well 
known that no manures were perennial, 
and some of them were of a decidedly 
ephemeral character. There was no con- 
dition made for the landlord satisfying 
himself that manures and feeding stuffs 
used should have been of a proper cha- 
racter, and should have been kept in 
the holding when the tenant flitted. It 
should be left to the arbitrators to’ de- 
cide whether the manures, of which they 
saw the results and which’ results might 
very well be confounded with the results 
from other operations, had been of a 
proper description, and whether there 
was really any value remaining from 
them. He failed to see how arbitrators, 
unless they were gifted with something 
approaching to second sight, could be 
expected to discriminate in questions of 
this nature; therefore, he would ask, 
would it not be well to insert a clause 
empowering the landlord to give notice 
to his tenant that he required to be 
satisfied as to the nature of the opera- 
tions to be carried on under the 3rd 
part of the Schedule; that the tenant 
should give the landlord every facility 
to visit the holding, and to take sam- 
ples of the manure and feeding stuffs, 
which should be submitted to a compe- 
tent analyst, and the analysis should be 
taken into account in fixing the amount 
of compensation to be awarded? He 
might be told that this was an undue 
interference with the tenant. Well, the 
whole Bill was an interference; it was 
an interference with landlords, and he 
thought tenant farmers must expect to 
be interfered with also, as it could not 
be an interference altogether in one di- 
rection, and he was prepared to prove 
that benefit would accrue to the tenant 
from that very interference. Farmers 
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were liable to-be imposed upon, and the 
most worthless wank wen foisted upon 
them in the shape of manure, and they 
had to pay through the nose for it. 
He had the last number of Zhe Trans- 
actions of the Highland Agricultural 
Society, and in it there was a Report 
from the Strathearn Agricultural Asso- 
ciation of the manures submitted to ana- 
lysis by the purchasers and the sellers. 
He was told that the Report had 
had the effect of alarming the agricul- 
turists of the district so much, and was 
making them so careful as to the kind 
of the manure, that the sellers of the 
manures were about to bring an action 
for libel against the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society. He knew not how that 
might be; but the manures were suffi- 
ciently startling. For instance, in one 
kind of manure mentioned—bone manure 
—that was analyzed, the price charged 
for it was £8 10s. per ton, and the value 


-put upon it by the analyst was £4 per ton. 


There were several instances of that sort; 
in the case of turnip manure, the price 
charged was £7 10s. per ton, and the value 
put upon it by the analyst was £5 5s. 
per ton. Now, if a clause such as he pro- 
posed were included in the Bill the tenant 
would have the advantage of analysis 
and a guarantee as to the manure, and 
the landlord, on his part, would be 
satisfied as to the nature and the mode 
and kind of application of the material 
for which he had to compensate his ten- 
ant. Of course, the intention of the Bill 
was to protect tenants against grasping 
landlords ; but it would only be fair if 
the Bill was extended so as to protect 
landlords against fraudulent or dis- 
honest tenants ; and unless some provi- 
sion was inserted to enable landlords to 
satisfy themselves in the direction he 
had mentioned, there would. be a door 
opened to all sorts of imposition by-in- 
digent or unscrupulous tenants. They 
had heard a great deal during the de- 
bates on the Ground Game Act as to the 
terrors of a Dominus contractus. The land- 
lord was assumed to be the Dominus con- 
tractus in that Act, and now they were 
going to make another. They were going 
to make the tenant absolute master of 
the situation, and deprive the landlord 
of every defence against him. There was 
one aspect of the Bill which he thought 
had escaped the attention it deserved. 
In Scotland their agriculture had always 
been distinguished for the system of 
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leases. After this Bill was passed into 
law there would be no reason whatever 


for a continuance of this system. The 


object of a lease was that the tenant 
should enjoy absolute and undisturbed 
possession of a holding for so long a 
time as would secure him a reasonable 
return for his outlay. If that reasonable 
return was to be secured to him by this 
Bill what reason existed for continuing 
the lease? Looking at the position of 
the tenant farmers of Scotland at the 
present time, compared with that which 
they occupied 50 or 100 years ago, it 
would be seen that leases had been dis- 
tinctly advantageous. 

GenErat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
To the landlords ?. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL replied, 
that they had undoubtedly been advan- 
tageous to the landlords, and it would 
not be without regret that he would see 
the good old custom of leases departed 
from. It was an advantage to the farmer 
in this respect—that it gave to the 
Scotch farmer a position of independ- 
ence that had been altogether unknown 
under the English system. Of course, 
this Bill was another step in the direction 
taken by the Ground Game Act of 1880. 
It was another interference with con- 
tract, and as such he regretted it. As 
was pointed out in Mr. Auberon Her- 
bert’s letter the other day in The Times, 
the word ‘‘child” was to be written in 
large letters on the back of the English 
farmer—‘‘ under State protection, and 
not allowed to make his own contracts.” 
He thought that was very much to be 
regretted, because many of the farmers 
with whom he was acquainted resented 
this as an interference with indepen- 
dence and self-respect. There was an 
idea prevalent among Members of the 
Radical Party that a tenant was confer- 
ring a great benefit upon his landlord 
by taking his farm. He could not con- 
ceive how anybody practically acquainted 
with agriculture could adopt that view. 
He should recommend to them the 

erusal of a pamphlet by Sir John 

awes, published in 1881. In summing 
up the results of his experience, he 
stated— 


“‘ When we come to the application of results 
given in the foregoing 35 pages of the general 
ype of Great Britain, it is hardly pos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that in most cases 
profitable agriculture involves the slow but 
continuous exhaustion of the soil—an exhaus- 
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tion from that state of virgin land in other 
countries which British agriculture has to meet 
in competition.” 
Therefore, so far from the benefit being 
all conferred by the tenant upon the 
landlord, in the very vocation which he 

ursued upon the property of the land- 
Jord he was deteriorating his property 
inevitably and unavoidably. He tad 
that many hon. Members regarded this 
Bill and the English Bill with indiffer- 
ence, because they really enforced stereo- 
typed customs which were prevalent on 
the most liberally-managed estates ; but 
he thought the history of the last few 
years must have been in vain if they 
did not perceive that no sooner would 
this Bill pass into law than attempts 
would be made to carry legislation fur- 
ther. This Bill, as soon as it became an 
Act, would be used as a lever further to 
alter the relations and regulations of — 
land tenure in this country. He knew 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) ap- 
proved of this Bill. The hon. Member 
told him of the established custom which 
had long prevailed in his county. That 
bore an immense resemblance to argu- 
ments which were used in favour of the 
Irish Land Act. If he remembered 
aright, in 1870 certain customs which 
had grown up in certain parts of Ire- 
land were established by law all over 
Ireland, and they were told that that 
measure was final; but it was far from 
being so. It must not be supposed that 
he grudged support to this measure. He 
thought, on the whole, it was a tolerably 
successful attempt to deal with one of 
the most difficult problems that had ever 
been presented to any Government ; and 
it was in the faith that it would not be 
made the basis of further legislation, 
and because of the respect shown therein 
for certain principles which he had been 
taught to hold in honour, that he would 
give the Bill his cordial support, al- 
though, at the same time time, reserv- 
ing toe himself the right to amend it in 
Committee ; and he trusted that the 
motives of those who had framed the 
Bill would be carried out—namely, that 
it would result in the increased develop- 
ment of the land industry, in whose 
prosperity the whole welfare of this 
country was so much wrapped up. 

Mr. J.W. BARCLAY said, he thought 
it was very evident, from the Bill which 
they were now considering, that the Go- 
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vernment did not sufficiently realize the 
justice of the complaints of farmers or 
the necessities of agriculture, which the 
Bill was intended to meet. It was 
quite true that much of the present de- 
pression was due to the bad seasons of 
the last few years; but it must be re- 
membered that the state of agriculture 
eight years ago was such as to demand 
the intervention of Parliament, and the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875 was 
the consequence. That Bill, it was now 
generally admitted, had proved inade- 
quate to meet the necessities of the case. 
During the last eight years the position 
of agriculture had been still further 
aggravated. New countries had been 
opened up, facilities for transport had 
greatly increased, and the British farmer 
had now to meet a much more intense 
competition from abroad than formerly 
was the case. On the other hand, and 
from various causes, principally from 
the deterioration of the soil and the de- 
crease of capital, the British farmer was 
in a worse position to meet the compe- 
tition. If, therefore, legislation was 
necessary in 1875, it was much more 
necessary now, and if the Agricultural 
Holdings Act had failed to meet the 
state of matters which then existed, a 
much more comprehensive and efficient 
measure had now become necessary. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: It did 
not apply to Scotland. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the hon. 
Baronet had reminded him that the Act 
of 1875 did not apply to Scotland ; but, 
practically, that did not affect the ar- 
gument. Although the Agricultural 
Holdings Act applied to England and 
not to Scotland, the state of agricul- 
ture in England was worse than in Scot- 
land. It was quite true that agricul- 
tural depression greatly prevailed in 
Scotland; but it had not got to that 
extent that large portions of land had 
gone out of cultivation, as in the case 
of England. Almost every Member 
who had addressed the House upon this 
subject dealt with the question of com- 
pensation for tenants as if it were 
to benefit tenants only, and as if the 
farmers were asking something at the 
expense of the landlords. Compensation 
for improvements would, undoubtedly, be 
a great advantage to farmers; indeed, 
it was his case that compensation to 
farmers for unexhausted improvements 
was indispensable to the successful 
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carrying on of the business of farming. 
But the question was of far greater im- 
portance to the landlords than to the 
tenants in these times. It was not now 
with thé farmer a question of more or Jess 
profit, but whether.he could carry on the 
business of farming, pay any rent, and 
make a living? If he found he could 
not make a living, the farmer would 
take his capital to other lands. That 
was a course that was hardly available 
to the landlord. It was quite true, as 
the First Commissioner of. Works sug- 
gested the other night, that the landlord 
might farm his own land; but he did 
not observe that that suggestion was re- 
ceived with anything like approval from 
the other side of the House, and those 
who knew anything about the matter 
would have little difficulty in coming 
to the conclusion that the experience 
of the right hon. Gentleman in the 
direction of his suggestion was very 
slight. It seemed to him that the ex- 
perience of the last five years ought to 
have convinced the landlords of both 
England and Scotland that there was 
something radically wrong in the condi- 
tions under which a farmer held his 
land. The symptoms certainly had been 
very decided. They had had unpaid 
rents, unlet farms, and large deductions 
from the rents where landlords were 
successful in re-letting their farms, and 
in some instances a large amount of 
land had gone out of cultivation. It was 
cultivated neither by the tenants nor by 
the landlords. This applied to England, 
where the symptoms were more intensi- 
fied than in Scotland. Then there was 
the disappearance of tenants’ capital, 
shown by the decrease in the numbers 
of cattle and sheep during the last eight 
years, and this decrease began to take 
place before the bad seasons came upon 
them. Under these circumstances, it 
appeared to him that it should be the 
anxiety of landlords to offer inducements 
to tenants to make that expenditure on 
the land which was absolutely neces- 
sary to meet the growing competition 
from abroad. What did the farmers de- 
mand? They asked, in the first place, for 
freedom of cultivation; and, in the second 
place, for security of capital. By free- 
dom of cultivation the farmer desired 
the opportunity of cultivating the soil in 
the manner which his experience told 
him would be the best and most profit- 
able. He desired to have the right to 
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grow such crops as he found to be most 
advantageous, and to sell his produce in 
the market which he found the best. 
Security of capital meant that the tenant 
should have the right to reap such re- 
turn as the soil might yield for the 
expenditure of his capital and skill on 
the soil, and if he was deprived of that 
right, that he should receive full com- 
ensation for the increased value of the 
olding to his successor. These were 
surely no unreasonable demands. These 
were the conditions on which every 
manufacturer carried on his business, 
and they were no less necessary to 
the farmer. Farmers demanded no- 
thing which was the property of the 
landlords. The question which they 
had to consider was, whether the Bill 
gave that freedom of cultivation and 
that security of capital which was ne- 
cessary? If the Bill failed in inducing 
farmers to increase their expenditure 
in raising the fertility of the soil, it 
would fail in its main objects. There 
had been heard very little during the 
discussion of the public interest in the 
cultivation of the land. He wished to 
point out that the interest of the far- 
mer and the interest of the public were 
identical. The object of both was that 
the land should yield the maximum of 
produce. This Bill was spoken of as 
embodying a new principle—that the 
tenant should be entitled to compensa- 
tion for unexhausted improvements left 
to benefit a successor. That was the 
basis of the Act of 1875; and if a de- 
claration of principle had been sufficient 
then, the failure of that Act would not 
have necessitated new legislation now. 
But what was the use of declaring a prin- 
ciple, and at the same time declaring that 
the principle should not be applied ? But 
they were told that there was a differ- 
ence between this Bill and the Bill of 
1875, in this respect—that the present 
Bill was compulsory. He admitted that 
it was, to a certain extent, compulsory. 
It went as far as the Amendment which 
in 1875 he had proposed to the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bill, and that was to 
make the provision in respect of. the 
3rd Schedule of that Bill compulsory. 
If that policy had been adopted at that 
time, he did not say that agricultural 
depression would not have existed now, 
but the.state of matters would not have 
been so bad as they were, and they would 
have got some experience of the ope- 
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ration of such a measure, and- would 
have found out whether it was sufficient 
to induce the farmer to make improve- 
ments. Although this Bill was, to acer- 
tain extent, compulsory, the difference 
between it and the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act of 1875 was not very great. He 
thought the Government would admit 
that, so far as the Ist part of the Sche- 
dule was concerned, the provisions of the 
Bill were entirely permissive, because the 
Bill would have no effect without the 
consent of the landlord. It was of im- 
portance to eonsider some of the improve- 
ments which the Government thought 
the tenant should not make without the 
consent of the landlord. One of those 
improvements was the reclamation of 
waste land. The Government thought 
the tenant should not be at liberty to 
reclaim waste land unless the landlord 
gave his consent. He could not help 
thinking that that was a very extra- 
ordinary position for the Government to 
take up. What possible harm could 
arise to the landlord if his tenant did 
improve the waste land? If he did soit 
would be at his own expense and risk ? 
Then there was the erection of labourers’ 
cottages. This had been a question of 
great importanceamong farmers formany 
years, and some years ago a Bill was 
brought before the House, endeavouring 
to provide that a tenant might erect 
labourers’ cottages, and obtain compen- 
sation at the end of the lease. He felt 
that a great responsibility attached to 
farmers in respect of the dwellings 
which labourers occupied; but, after 
the declaration on the part of the Go- 
vernment, that the tenant should not be 
at liberty to erect such cottages without 
the consent of the landlord, there would 
be sufficient excuse for the farmers to 
avoid incurring the expenditure them- 
selves. The Government ought to have 
at least made provision to enable the 
farmers to make as decent accommoda- 
tion as they could for the labourers, and 
so remove one of the scandals which 
affected very seriously a good many dis- 
tricts of Scotland. It struck him as 
very strange that this Bill seemed to be 
framed upon the idea that if it were made 
an effective measure, farmers would enter 
on a wild and reckless expenditure. He 
did not know what farmers had done to 
raise such an expectation. It seemed 
to him that the landlord had full se- 
curity against any reckless expenditure 








on the part of his tenant, if the landlord 
only paid such compensation as he would 
receive from a successor. As regarded 
Part II. of the Bill, he was ready 
to admit that it was, to a certain ex- 
tent, compulsory. Provision was made 
whereby, if the landlord, upon notice 
given, did not execute drainage, the ten- 
ant might do so at his own expense, and 
claim compensation at the end of the 
lease. He did not like very much this 
notice on the part of the tenant to the 
landlord. He thought such an im- 
provement would, practically, always be 
carried out as the result of a confer- 
ence between the landlord and the ten- 
ant, as the tenant would never be anxious 
to invest money in permanent improve- 
ments if the landlord would advance 
money at a moderate rate of interest. 
But this provision was very much better 
than the lst part of the Schedule; and 
it would be a very great improvement 
to the Bill if the Government would give 
the tenant power, on giving similar 
notice, to make al! improvements which 
he might desire and consider profitable 
under the Ist part of the Schedule. 
That was to say, if the tenant thought 
the improvement desirable and profit- 
able, he should be bound to give notice 
to his landlord, who would have power 
to carry out the same, and to charge the 
tenant 5 per cent on the expenditure ; or, 
if not, the tenant would carry out the 
improvement himself, and claim com- 
pensation at the end of his lease. Be- 
fore the Bill passed through Committee, 
he hoped Her Majesty’s Government 
would provide some simple means of 
determining what was a fair and rea- 
sonable agreement, so that there would 
be no room for dispute at the termina- 
tion of a lease when the settlement came 
to take place between the parties. As 
regarded Part 3 of the Schedule, so 
far as he had been able to make out, 
the provision amounted to this—that an 
incoming tenant should be bound to pay 
to a waygoing tenant such portion of his 
expenditure on manure as could be as- 
certained to remain unexhausted in the 
soil. That was an extension of the pre- 
sent system that prevailed throughout 
Scotland. At the present moment an 
incoming tenant had to pay a waygoing 
tenant for the manures which remained 
on the holding; and if he understood 
the intentions of the Government aright, 
this principle was to be extended so far 
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that there was to be paid, in addition to 
the manures which were not applied to 
the land, also such portions of the 
extraneous manure which had been ap- 
plied to the land as were still’ unex- 
hausted. That was an application of 
the principle of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act of 1875; but the basis of 
settlement was completely different, and 
he was not at present prepared to’ say 
whether he should not prefer the mode 
of settlement provided for by that Act. 
The broad provision in the Bill looked 
fair and equitable; but he thought there 
would be much more difficulty in carry- 
ing it out. This he would say in favour 
of the Act of 1875—that both the 
outgoing and incoming tenants had a 
better idea of what they were to receive 
and what they were to pay than was 
possible under this Bill. The Bill en- 
deavoured to engraft on the Scottish 
system a part of that custom which ob- 
tained in considerable portions of Eng- 
land. He thought that was something 
in the nature of an experiment; but he 
was quite willing to recognize the com- 
pulsory character of that part of the 
Bill, and that it would be of consider- 
able advantage to certain tenants. He 
had very considerable doubt whether the 
Bill would have the effect of inducing 
farmers to lay out much greater expen- 
diture on manures, and thereby increase 
the fertility of the soil. This system of 
payment by Schedule for individual im- 
provements was, in his opinion, alto- 
gether inadequate to meet the present 
necessities of agriculture. The fertility of 
the land must be largely increased before 
the farmers of this country would be able 
to meet competition from abroad. One 
of the great advantages of the 19 years’ 
lease in Scotland was that it had in- 
duced the farmers to increase the fer- 
tility of the soil, and have a much larger 
stock of manures in it than had been the 
case in England. They saw the result in 
what had taken- place in the two coun- 
tries. In England, when bad times came 
upon farming, a great many farmers at 
once became submerged. Farming be- 
came unprofitable more quickly because 
there was not a stock of manure in the 
soil, and farms were either unletable, 
or in some cases going out of cultiva- 
tion. The Scottish farmers had found out 
that a 19 years’ lease was long-enough 
to induce an energetic young man to 
enter on a course of improving, and 
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much too short to enable him to reap 
the benefits of his improvements. In 
order to see how increased fertility had 
to be compensated for, let them consider 
what took place in a 19 years’ lease. 
According to usual experience, farmers 
had to enter upon a farm in a poor con- 
dition, and with the soil much exhausted. 
It was necessary largely to increase the 
quantity of manure in the soil so as to 
produce crops which would pay. This 
was a very slow and expensive process. 
It required not less than from five to 10 
years to get a farm into fair condition. 
During all this time the improving ten- 
ant was making large expenditure, and 
seven or eight years at least would 
elapse before his liberal expenditure 
began to repay him, and if the farm 
was in poor condition, he would find 
that he had sunk £3 to £5 per acre in 
the soil. He did not know anything in 
the Bill that would do much to stimu- 
late that large investment of money ; 
and if the Bill failed to induce the 
farmers to do so, he thought that, 
so far as the public were concerned, 
it failed in its main object. He ad- 
mitted that freedom of cultivation was 
a difficult subject ; but, still, he thought 
the Government ought to have gone, 
and he hoped they would still go, a step 
in that direction. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary, to give farmers confidence, that 
they should have freedom of cultivation. 
On the best managed properties in Scot- 
land, under the most énlightened ma- 
nagement, farmers were now getting 
freedom of cultivation. He himself, 
under an enlightened management, 20 
years ago, got full power to farm as 
he thought proper, and he believed the 
landlord had had no cause to regret 
giving that liberty. What Scottish far- 
mers complained of was this. They 
were bound to a strict rotation of crop, 
and if from any accident the crop failed, 
it was not lawful for them to replace it 
by another crop. They could not change 
to any extent the rotation specified in 
the conditions of the lease. There was 
almost invariably a clause which pro- 
vided that for every acre cropped out 
of rotation the tenant should pay a 
pactional penalty of from double the 
rent up to £5oreven £10 peracre. The 
landlord could exact this penalty alto- 
gether irrespective of damage done to 
the farm. This was unfair and unneces- 
sary, and it was only unscrupulous land- 
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lords and agents that tovk advantage 
of it to oppress a tenant quitting a farm. 
What the tenants of Scotland were pre- 
pared to accept was this. They wished 
free cultivation, leaving it always open 
to the landlord to claim damages for any 
deterioration of the farm. It was, un- 
fortunately, the case that few landlords 
or agents had yet realized the fact that 
the most profitable crops to the tenant 
were also the most profitable to the 
landlord. There was another grievance 
of which Scottish farmers complained, 
of a subsidiary character, no doubt, but 
in some cases of very great importance, 
and that was that they had no power 
of assigning leases. It would be a very 
great advantage, and give great con- 
fidenee to farmers, if they had power to 
do so under certain circumstances. At 
the present time the tenant could not 
assign a lease under any circumstances 
without the landlord’s consent. There 
was another exceptionally arbitrary 
power possessed by landlords, in the fact 
that the tenant could not dispose of his 
lease by testament. According to the law 
of Scotland, the landlord had the power 
of refusing to accept any tenant except the 
heir-at-law. The farmer could not leave 
his lease, however much his improve- 
ments might be, to his widow without 
the landlord’s consent. He had known 
cases in which this had given rise to 
considerable hardship. He thought it 
would be no violation of the landlord’s 
rights if the power of assignment and of 
bequest were made by this Bill the right 
of every tenant under proper safeguards. 
Looking at the Bill as a whole, it was 
certainly not such a measure as the 
tenants of Scotland had a right to 
expect, particularly after the declara- 
tions made by the Prime Minister and 
other Members of the Government. If 
these declarations had been imple- 
mented, the Bill would have been 
highly satisfactory to the tenants of 
Scotland. These pledges, as they were 
understood to be, had certainly not 
been fulfilled in the measure before 
the House. No one doubted the inten- 
tions and the goodwill of the Prime 
Minister, or his desire to carry out and 
fulfil the expectations which he thought 
he was fully justified in saying were 
encouraged at the last General Election. 
He could only assume that the Prime 
Minister had not been able to carry out 
his generous intentions of doing justice 
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towards the tenants of Scotland and 
England. They had heard a great deal 
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the strain of free competition from 
abroad to which it was being subjected. 


of protection being desired for the sitting | If they were to make the most of the 


tenant. 
was that it did not protect sufficiently 
the removing tenant. If it had suffi- 
ciently protected the removing tenant, 
it would have done a great deal to pro- 
tect also the tenant who desired to re- 
main in his holding. What the tenants 
looked for was not a measure on this 
basis of compensation which proposed that 
every improvement should be dealt with 
by itself ; but they desired, and it would 
have been much better for the landlords 
to have granted, a measure which would 
have secured to the farmer compensation 
on the basis of the increased value of his 
holding as a whole so far as that was 
due to his improvements. The improve- 
ments of the farm might be due to very 
many causes—to improved manuring, or 
to superior cultivation. The system of 
compensation by Schedule in the Bill put 
off the tenant with the least compensa- 
tion that could possibly be granted to 
him. Ifafarm were, during a tenancy, 
increased in value 10s. per acre, and 
if 5s. per acre of the improvement was 
due to the tenant’s own industry and 
skill, he was fairly entitled to be com- 
pensated in respect of the increased 
value due to his exertions when he was 
turned out of his holding. If such a 
measure had been introduced, he was 
confident that the farmers of Scotland 
would have accepted it as a settlement 
of the question for an indefinite period. 
A very considerable amount of uncer- 
tainty would prevail under the Bill, and 
it might operate very differently in 
different parts of the country, according 
to the arbiters appointed. So far as exist- 
ing tenants were concerned, the Bill 
would be a advantage tothem. Tenants 
who were anxious to give up farming, 
would see that in this Bill they would 
have a certain amount of compensation 
for unexhausted manures, to which at 
present they were not entitled. These 
farmers were quite justified in giving 
the Bill their support. But this did not 
give very much hope for the revival of 
agriculture. In fact, it seemed to him 
that the Bill, as it stood, would rather 
hasten the breaking down of the system 
of tenure under which farmers were now 
struggling to carry on their business. 
That system of tenure was altogether 
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land—and they would have to make the 
most of it if farming was to be carried 
on and rents to be paid—the farmer 
must have such security as would induce 
him to apply his best energies, and all 
the money necessary, to the cultivation 
of the soil. The Bill, unless very mate- 
rially amended in Committee, would 
greatly disappoint the farmers in Scot- 
land. The Scottish farmers were law- 
abiding, industrious, and loyal. They 
had done as much as the tenants of 
Ireland to improve their holdings. If 
he was not mistaken, the increase of 
rental in Scotland between 1850 and 
1875 had been two-thirds more than 
in any other part of the country. The 
Scottish farmers thought they were 
entitled to be dealt with no less liberally 
than their Irish brethren. They had 
looked forward to have some security 
of tenure, or at least full compensation 
for their improvements. The tenants in 
Ireland did not get fixity of tenure be- 
cause of their historical connection with 
the soil, as they were told by the First 
Commissioner of Works. Their histo- 
rical connection with the land was as 
great in 1870 as in 1881, and it was 
only by means very unfortunate for 
Ireland and for the credit of Parliament 
that the Irish tenant was able to get 
fixity of tenure in 1881. The tenants of 
Scotland had no desire whatever to imi- 
tate the policy of the Irish ; but they in- 
tended to contend for their just rights. 
It was their intention, he believed, to con- 
tinue this loyal, peaceful, and Constitu- - 
tional agitation, which was now organized, 
until they secured that which they thought 
was justly their due. The Bill had been 
received with some satisfaction by the 
farmers of Scotland; but it was rather 
on account of what it might be made 
than from what the Bill really was. 
They had not abandoned the hope that 
very considerable amendments would be 
made in Committee; and he should be 
happy to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in making the Bill worthy of a 
Liberal Administration, and to some ex- 
tent, at least, redeem the pledges which 
farmers in Scotland understood to have 
been made. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, he should 
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the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
in the debate on the Agricultural Hold- 
ings (England) Bill, that, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Auberon Herbert, no 
public man had pronounced in favour of 
freedom of contract, as against compul- 
sion. That was a very strong statement 
to come from the Government Bench. 
He (Mr. Orr-Ewing) had no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman had read the letter 
of that veteran Whig Statesman, in 
which he called the right hon. Gentleman 
to account for this great departure from 
the great principles that used to guide 
the Liberal Party, and he should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
he intended his observation to extend to 
all future legislation, or to confine it only 
to the Bill before the House, or to the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill? 
If he intended to apply that observation 
to all future legislation, it was one of 
the most dangerous and unfortunate 
principles ever announced by a Govern- 
ment to the House. If it applied only 
to the present Bill, what was peculiar 
to the relations between landlord and 
tenant, that they required such excep- 
tional legislation? He (Mr. Orr-Ewing) 
believed freedom of contract tu be the 
only principle on which business of all 
kinds could be conducted; and legisla- 
tion which interfered with that principle 
must be injurious to the interest of the 
parties so interfered with. He, there- 
fore, regretted that such a Bill as this 
had been thought necessary for Scot- 
land. He did not blame the present 
Government more than the late Govern- 
ment. Both had endeavoured to deal 
with this question on what he believed 
to be false principles ; and, indeed, there 
were independent Members on both sides 
of the House who, Session after Session, 
had been tinkering with the question. 
Under the old system of freedom of con- 
tract—of men dealing with men as ra- 
tional, independent beings—farming had 
been conducted in Scotland in a way su- 
perior to that known in any country in 
the world. Notwithstanding a barren 
soil and a poor climate, they had, in 
Scotland, perhaps, the most intelligent, 
the most energetic, hard-working, and 
independent tenantry that would be 
found anywhere. They required no such 
legislation as this in order to make bar- 
gains with their landlords. They were 
as fit as the landlords to know what was 
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best for their own interests, and, as a 
class, they had hitherto been fairly suc- 
cessful. No doubt, during the last seven 
or eight years, with very wet, cold, sun- 
less seasons, bad crops, and bad harvests, 
and enormous importations of agricul- 
tural produce from every quarter of the 
world, grain-growing farms had been 
most unprofitable. Of course, that un- 
fortunate state of matters must be dealt 
with. Some remedy must be found; 
but, in his opinion, the only way in 
which it could be properly dealt with 
was by an arrangement between land- 
lords and tenants themselves. They 
understood better what arrangements it 
was necessary to make to overcome a 
state of matters arising from causes over 
which they had no control. In Scotland, 
the relationship between landlord and 
tenant had hitherto been of the most 
cordial description. The best evidence 
he could give of that fact was to state, 
what he believed would be accepted by 
every Scottish Member, that long leases 
were generally renewed by members of 
the same family, so that the same family 
remained in possession from generation 
to generation. So that there was a feel- 
ing of sympathy between landlords and 
tenants in Scotland, and landlords were 
ready to recognize losses sustained by 
bad seasons, and to give a helping hand 
by a reduction of rent, or delay in pay- 
ment. But, of recent years, a set of 
busybodys, few of them agriculturists, 
or belonging to the agricultural class, 
but political agitators from the manu- 
facturing towns, had stepped in, and 
perambulated the country organizing 
societies, and stirring up class against 
class. At one time it was the farmers 
against the landlords, and at another the 
labourer against thefarmer. Such conduct 
he strongly condemned, in the interest of 
both tenant and landlord. It was very 
strange—and he did not know whether 
it had occurred to any other Scottish 
Member—that that agitation had only 
taken hold on one part of Scotland—that 
was, in the North and North-East. In 
the West and South-West it had no 
effect whatever, and his belief was, that 
was owing to the fact that in the West 
and South-West the tenant farmers 
were constantly coming in contact with 
commercial and mercantile men, and, 
in that way, they derived a better 
idea of political economy, and had 
more confidence in themselves in deal- 
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ing with business matters. It was 
- amusing to watch the action of these 
agitators. At one time they assumed 
the character of the friends of the 

eople in the towns; at another as the 

iends of the farmers; and at another 
as the friends of the agricultural la- 
bourers. In the large towns they urged 
the reform of the Land Laws in order 
to attract more capital into the farming 
interest, and, by producing a larger 
crop, cheapen the price of food; but, 
considering the fact that already the 
farming of this country was so superior, 
that they grew more than double the 
quantity of cereals per acre than was 
grown in any part of Europe or Ame- 
rica, that was rather absurd. These 
agitators also desired to remedy the 
Land Laws, with the view of giving 
tenants fixity of tenure. That had been 
acknowledged by the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, the Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) ; and when 
they addressed the labourer they wanted 
the Land Laws reformed in order that 
the labourers might have better houses, 
larger gardens, and larger wages; and 
they pointed to the wages received by 
the artizan classes in the towns and 
cities. Sometimes in England those agi- 
tators had been so successful in their 
agitation that they had managed to 
bring about more than one strike; and 
it was remarkable that such strikes had 
always been agitated for at the most 
difficult season of the year—the harvest. 
Such was the tortuous course of those 
self-constituted friends of the agricul- 
tural classes. Was it not strange that 
many of these agitators, who carried on 
this work in the pretended interest of 
the working classes, were large em- 
ployers of labour in our towns and popu- 
lous districts, in some instances employ- 
ing thousands of men, women, and 
children, who were living in miserable 
houses, to which the sun’s rays seldom 
penetrated, and from which disease was 
rarely absent? Yet these philanthro- 
pists, who were so deeply interested 
in the improvement of the condition of 
the agricultural labourers, with whom 
they had nothing to do, took no steps 
whatever to provide better houses for 
the workpeople by whom they were 
making their money. He believed the 
most degraded and neglected and most 
miserable class of people in this coun- 
try were the working people in the 
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large towns; and yet nothing was done 
for their amelioration. They might 
send Commissioners to Skye and to 
Lewis, and those beautiful Highland 
districts, where there was not one- 
tenth part of the misery which was to 
be found within a stone-throw of this 
House ; but such a thing as a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the dreadful condi- 
tion of the vast population around them 
was not to be thought of. The people 
in Skye, though they might be poor, 
had always a healthy atmosphere, and 
surroundings which elevated the mind, 
and sufficient food to keep them in 
health. The hon. Member who had just 
spoken had given a very gloomy view 
of the condition of agriculture. With 
that he (Mr. Orr-Ewing) could not 
agree. His own opinion was that dairy 
farms, sheep farms, and breeding farms 
were paying remarkably well; and in 
his own part of the country he had not 
known a farm which had been let to 
a new tenant which had not brought 
the same rent, or a little higher. He 
was not aware of a single dairy farm 
which had not brought at least the 
same rent, and some had brought more. 
Last year was one of the best for sheep 
farming which had happened in his day. 
The hon. Member for Forfarshire had 
also drawn the attention of the House 
to the different condition in which he 
said farmers and manufacturers were 
placed with regard to improvements. 
He (Mr. Orr-Ewing) was afraid, how- 
ever, that the hon. Member was not so 
conversant with the position of manu- 
facturers as he was with agriculture, for 
he (Mr. Orr-Ewing) could assure him 
that the law with regard to improve- 
ments was the same in both cases, and 
that if a manufacturer chose to lay out 
money in extending or improving his 
manufactory he got nothing allowed for 
it at the end of his lease. It was not 
his (Mr. Orr-Ewing’s) intention to vote 
against the second reading of the Bill. 
He sincerely hoped it would be success- 
ful. He might be mistaken; but he 
confessed he had great doubts of its 
being found of much benefit to the 
farming class. What he feared most of 
all was that it would create many dis- 
sensions, many appeals to the Law 
Courts, and much bad feeling between 
landlords and tenants, who had hitherto 
been on the most friendly terms. He 
had no doubt some amendments would 
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be effected in the measure, and he 
thought it was necessary that some im- 
provements should be made. There was 
no provision, for instance, for such a 
case as his own. He was now about to 
let. his land, which was in most excel- 
lent order—perhaps there was none in 
much better order in any part of Scot- 
land. What provision was there in the 
Bill with respect to the incoming ten- 
ant? Was the latter to pay him (Mr. 
Orr-Ewing) for improvements he had 
made in the last three or four years? 
Again, what was to be the evidence of 
the condition of the land 19 years hence? 
It might now be worth 50s. an acre, 
while perhaps at the end of the 19 years 
it might not be worth 20s. an acre. In 
a case of that kind, what was to be paid 
to the landlord for deterioration? All 
that showed what a dangerous thing it 
was for the Government to interfere with 
matters which ought to be settled by 
private individuals alone. It was im- 

ossible to foresee all the evil effects 
of the Bill. He believed that the only 
way in which farms could be let was, as 
he had said at the outset, by freedom of 
contract; and the only way in which 
business could be properly conducted 
was by man meeting man and dealing 
with the matter for settlement on busi- 
ness principles. Only on these principles 
could the agriculture of the country be 
maintained. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he thought he 
was in the House of Commons discussing 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill for Scot- 
land; but, listening to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Dumbarton (Mr. Orr- 
Ewing), he had been transported to a 
meeting of the Social Science Association, 
in which, no doubt, a very interesting 
subject was being discanted upon with 
very great eloguence—namely, the social 
condition of the people; and he had not 
heard a word either in favour of or 
against the Bill, excepting one remark 
on which he should like to speak. His 
hon. Friend found fault with the Bill in 
so far as it interfered with freedom of 
contract. He was as much in favour 
of freedom of contract as any man in 
that House; but they must remember 
that freedom of contract had been tried 
on this subject in England, and they 
must remember further that the hon. 
Members who represented the agricul- 
tural interest on the other side of the 
House had come forward and said that 
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it had failed in England, and that they 
were prepared now to try another plan. 
They must further remember that the 
Legislature of this country had placed 
one of the contracting parties in this 
freedom of contract in a far more ad- 
vantageous position than the other, and 
that there could not, therefore, be true 
freedom of contract. For that reason, he 
was prepared to waive his opinion in 
favour of freedom of contract so far as 
this Bill was concerned. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) said this Bill had not pro- 
ceeded upon the proper principle—that 
was, in so far as compensation was given 
for the value of unexhausted improve- 
ments to the incoming tenant, while it 
ought to have been given to the out- 
going tenant for unexhausted improve- 
ments. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he had 
not said that. What he said was, that 
the settlement which would be satis- 
factory to the farmer would be compen- 
sation, based upon the increased value 
of the holding, so far as that increased 
value was due to his improvements. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he was quite 
prepared to take it on that footing; but 
his hon. Friend should consider that 
there were two ways of putting this 
question. So long as agriculture was 
prosperous and rents were rising, it was 
evident he would receive the improved 
value. But what had been the case 
during the last two or three years ? 
They found that the land, instead of 
rising, had been decreasing in value. 
In considering this question, there were 
the interests of four parties to be taken 
into account—the interests of the in- 
coming tenant, the outgoing tenant, the 
landlord, and last, but not least, the 
public; and all these had been taken 
into consideration in his view in this 
Bill, and would be more or less benefited 
by it. The Government were to be con- 
gratulated on the introduction of the 
Bill, for two reasons—first, on account 
of the basis on which they had laid the 
compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments—namely, that the incoming tenant 
should pay for what was value to him ; 
and, secondly, for the elasticity of the 
Bill. He thought that a most important 
consideration. Let them take, first, that 
the incoming tenant should pay for what 
was value to him. It was quite just, 
when they compelled a man to pay for a 
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thing, that they should make the law 
such that he would receive value for what 
he paid. That was the principle of the 
Bill. If they deprived the incoming 
tenant from knowing what was in the 
soil, it was but just they should have 
arbitrators, who were likely to know 
that he was getting value for his money. 
The Schedule system which was in use in 
Lincolnshire was, he thought, produc- 
tive of much harm. He found in some 
parts of the district, where the Schedule 
system had been adopted, it had led to 
fraud, and had, in fact, stereotyped a 
system of agriculture which was most 
detrimental. But this was quite different 
to the Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment; and he thought the Government 
should be congratulated on having solved 
a difficulty, in having the compensation 
based upon the value which the incoming 
tenant got of the money he paid. Not 
only were they to be congratulated on 
that, but also upon the elasticity of the 
Bill. The provisions of this Bill did not 
dictate to the agriculturists of the coun- 
try any system of farming which they 
were to pursue over the whole country, 
and which would stereotype in some cases 
—- a very bad system of farming; 

ut the provisions of the Bill gave every 
farmer scope for the exercise of his energy, 
his skill, and his experience. The Bill 
allowed him to adopt such systems of 
farming as were best adapted for him 
and the particular district. He believed 
the effect of the Bill would be to lead 
to the advancement of all, and on that 
point he differed from his hon. Friend 
the: Member for Forfarshire, because 
there was no doubt that this Bill, if car- 
ried out in its entirety, or with such 
amendment as might be made in Com- 
mittee, would be calculated to do very 
much good. Indeed, the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire had given very strong 
instances why a tenant farmer ought to 
receive compensation at the end of his 
lease. He was sorry to say that the 
hon. Member had missed the object of 
the Bill altogether in giving these in- 
stances. There was no doubt that, at 
the present time, when a farmer entered 
upon a farm he generally entered upon 
an exhausted farm. He had to lay out 
a good deal of money in bringing it 
into condition, and it would require per- 
haps seven or eight years to improve 
it. When he left the farm, it was ne- 
cessary and just that he should receive 
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compensation for his unexhausted im- 
provements. That was the present sys- 
tem; but the object of the Bill was to 
prevent that in future, and to enable a 
farmer to keep his farm in condition right 
up to the end of the lease, and then the 
incoming tenant paid so much money on 
entering on the farm which was in a good 
condition, and not in a done-out farm, 
and, consequently, the instances given 
were quite beyond the question. Coming 
to the 2nd clause of the Bill, he found 
that a tenant under a lease, at the pre- 
sent time, was to receive compensation 
for unexhausted improvements, under 
the 3rd Schedule. He must say that 
must be made with very great caution. 
Indeed, the instance taken by his hon. 
Friend the Member for umbarton, was 
a case where a tenant would scarcely be 
entitled to compensation at the end of his 
lease. The tenant might have entered 
on his farm in a very high condition, 
and to keep up the farm he must buy 
every year a good deal of extraneous 
manure. It would be unjust to say at 
the end of the lease, when the farm was 
in high condition, that in such a case the 
tenant should receive compensation for 
the unexhausted manures. It was well 
known that they could not keep up the 
fertility of the soil without purchasing a 
large quantity of cake, corn, or manure. 
It would be a question at the end of the 
lease, when this Bill come into operation, 
whether the tenant was entitled to com- 
pensation on all the purchased food and 
manure which were absolutely neces- 
sary for keeping up the fertility of the 
soil in the state in which he got it from 
the landlord. He did not object to 
compensation; but he saw that there 
would be considerable difficulty, and 
perhaps injustice, when a question 
came to be decided some years ‘hence 
under the 2nd clause. As regarded 
the 3rd clause—that which. referred to 
the Ist Schedule—he could not say he 
agreed with all in the Schedule. In 
fact, when the Schedule system came 
into operation, he thought it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have a neutral party 
to decide between landlord and tenant. 
He did not see how it could be done 
otherwise. He was not going to advo- 
cate a Land Court for Scotland; but he 
thought it would be necessary to have 
some authority to apply to, when land- 
lords and tenants differed, such as on 
the question of roads and bridges neces- 
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sary for the proper work of the farm, ' were the exceptions to the rule. Then, 
and supply of cottages for the labourers. | as regarded the sitting tenants, he really 
Then as regarded the 2nd Schedule, | wished the Government would see their 
dealing with drainage, the tenant had to | way to solving the question. He knew 
give notice from the landlord whether he | it was a difficult question ; but he knew 
should perform drainage or not, and if| many instances where the tenant had 
the landlord did not perform it, the had his rent raised upon his own im- 
tenant might do it himself, and claim | provements, and if that could be avoided 
compensation. He should be inclined to | it should. It would not be so bad in the 
place that in the Ist Schedule, because | case of Scotland, where they had leases. 
if they had such a neutral authority; But in England it must be serious, 
as that referred to above, it would be | where they had no leases. Where they 
of great advantage. It should be in| had no leases, it was necessary to have 
the power of the landlord to have it in| some provision for the sitting tenant. 
his power to consult some proper indi-| In Scotland, where they had leases, 
vidual as to whether the farm should be | there would not be the same difficulty ; 
drained or not. The hon. Member for! but, at the same time, it would be ad- 
Forfarshire said the tenant should be | visable if some plan could be devised by 
allowed to improve waste land. He| which the sitting tenant could be com- 
(Mr. M‘Lagan) knew some farms in| pensated for his improvements. He 
Scotland where there was a good deal of | would conclude by again congratulating 
waste land used for winter feeding ; but | the Government on the introduction of 
in one case the landlord got an improv-| the Bill. He thought that it was an 
ing tenant, who improved the waste | honest attempt to solve the question, 
land, and the result was that he depre- | and he must say that it had been solved 
ciated that farm, in so far as he had not | in a much better way than he expected 
winter food for his sheep. These were | it to be; and, instead of making carping 
points that every now and then occurred, , speeches, and putting down carping 
and they ought to be provided for inthe | Amendments, they should all put their 
Bill. . As regarded the 3rd Schedule, | shoulders to the wheel, and endeavour 
there were certain points that he thought | to make the Bill as good as they pos- 
should be put into the 2nd—such as/sibly could. For his part, he should 
boning, claying, and limeing the land. | give all the assistance he could to the 
He could not sit down without referring | Government. He believed this was a 
to the comparison which had been made | turning point in agriculture, and that 
between the Irish and Scotch tenants. | the effect of it would be to improve 
He was surprised to hear that any hon. | agriculture, and to increase the national 
Member in the House; much more his} wealth. 

hon. Friend the Member for Forfarshire,| Mr. DALRYMPLE said, the speech 
who understood agriculture so well, re- | they had just listened to from his hon. 
presented that the position of the Irish | Friend (Mr. M‘Lagan) had been very 
tenant and the Scotch tenant were | different, both in tone and temper, from 
similar. He (Mr. M‘Lagan) was pretty | that of the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
well acquainted with agriculture through- | (Mr. J. W. Barclay). His hon. Friend 
out Scotland, and he must say he knew | had pointed to some Amendments in 
very few instances indeed where the per- | the Bill, which were in the direction of 
manent improvements had been made /| making it plainer, and guarding against 
by the tenants. Here and there it had| possible misconception, or even fraud, 
been done; but, as a rule, it had been | and the like. But the hon. Member for 
done by the landlords. He did not wish | Forfarshire pointed to Amendments of a 
to depreciate the great energy that had | very different kind. In fact, as he (Mr. 
been shown by the tenant farmers, be- | Dalrymple) understood the hon. Member, 
cause he thought they were as much | the support which the hon. Member gave 
entitled to the merit of the increase of| to the Bill was only given upon the 
rent as the landlords were; but they | condition of its being transferred into 
should not praise the one at cost of} avery different one indeed. He (Mr. 
the other. He knew instances where | Dalrymple) took comfort, however, in 
tenants had improved very largely | the belief that it was not at all probable 
indeed, and had, unfortunately, been | that Her Majesty’s Government would 
turned out of their farms; but these | follow the lead of the hon. Member—at 
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least, if they had any desire to pass the 
Bill. He heard, with surprise, the re- 
ference made by the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire to the case of Ireland, and 
was glad that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
M‘Lagan) took the opportunity of de- 
precating the notion that there was any 
real analogy between the case of the 
tenants of Ireland and those of Scotland. 
He (Mr. Dalrymple) should have been 
ashamed, if he had anything like the 
the knowledge of the farmers of Scot- 
land which the hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire had, to have attempted any com- 
parison between the two cases. But that 
was the sort of language which was used 
by the hon. Gentleman, and those like 
him, when they met their tenant con- 
tituents in Scotland. They said—‘‘ Look 
at the favours which have been showered 
on the Irish tenants. You are a far 
more law-abiding class than the Irish ten- 
ants, and you do not get half as much.” 
But there was one thing they left un- 
said, and that was that the respective 
eases were of a totally different kind. 
He ventured to say that, whatever might 
be said by the hon. Gentleman who pro- 
fessed to speak with so much confidence, 
the great majority of the tenant farmers 
of Scotland would repudiate the notion 
that their circumstances were similar to 
those of the unfortunate tenants of Ire- 
land. He would not attempt to enter 
into the details of the measure, as it was 
not opposed on the second reading, and 
it was quite obvious that the discussion 
of details must be deferred till they 
were in Committee; but would merely 
say that he should deprecate extremely 
anything which would seem to throw dis- 
credit on the system of leases which had 
been prevalent in Scotland so long, and 
of which, till lately, they were in the 
habit of expressing themselves as being 
proud. He could not believe that any 
circumstances which had occurred in re- 
ference to agriculture in Scotland, not- 
withstanding the sharpness of competi- 
tion, bad seasons, and so forth, had in 
any way thrown discredit on the system 
of leases ; and he should look upon it as 
a retrograde step if they gave currency 
for a moment to the idea that they drew 
back from the admirable system of leases 
which had prevailed hitherto. He trusted 
that care would be taken when the Bill 
was in Committee to guard against fraud 
in reference to some of the manures 
which were likely to be employed. He 
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confessed he did not understand how it 
was to be positively discovered whether ~ 
such things as bones, for instance, had 
been really used upon the soil. It might 
happen, he believed, that a man, who 
was disposed to behave in a fraudu- 
lent manner, might produce a bill for 
bones, lime, and so forth, which he pro- 
fessed to have purchased, and there 
would be no means, so far as he (Mr. 
Dalrymple) knew, of ascertaining whe- 
ther they had been inserted in the soil. 
For the purpose of defeating fraud in re- 
spéct of such matters, it would be im- 
portant that that there should be arbi- 
trators of a respectable kind; and it 
was plain that the arbitrators would 
have to be appointed from quarters that 
were above suspicion, as, otherwise, he 
was afraid, room would be left open for 
fraud. He would now leave the dis- 
cussion of the Bill to others more im- 
mediately affected by it than himself, 
only desiring to make one further re- 
mark of a general kind. He wondered 
why it was not thought possible to deal 
with this measure relating to Scotland 
together with that relating to England 
in one Bill. He believed there was no 
such difference between Scotland and 
England in this matter, as there was 
between different parts of England; 
and, if it was not for the fantastic and 
ridiculous custom of dealing separately 
with Scotch matters, he believed that 
that would have been done in the present 
case. Was it, or was it not, a separate 
measure from the English one? If it 
was the same, then, he said, it might 
have been dealt with at the same time. 
If it was a separate measure, then, he 
said, it ought to have been prefaced by 
an introductory statement by the Go- 
vernment. If it was a different measure, 
it was a most unseemly and irregular 
practice that it should have been intro- 
duced for second reading without any 
statement on the part of the Govern- 
ment. They were all familiar with the 
somewhat disjointed condition of the 
management of Scotch affairs. He was 
not one of those who reflected, in the 
least degree, upon the old system. He 
had not, and never had had, any jealousy 
of what was called the bureaucracy of 
the Lord Advocate. He believed the 
old system answered very well; but 
what did not answer now was the absurd 
and fantastic and uncertain management 
of Scotch affairs. He was not reflecting 
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for one moment upon the Law Officers 
of the Crown for Scotland, who were 
able and distinguished officers; but it 
was a ridiculous circumstance that the 
names on the back of this Agricultural 
Bill should be the names of the Law 
Officers of Scotland. Perhaps that was 
the reason why they had no introductory 
statement; because he put it to the 
House whether it was likely that the 
Law Officers of the Crown in Scotland 
should be especially qualified to discuss 
questions like those of the improvements 
to which the consent of the landlord 
was required, or improvements tq which 
that consent was not required? It re- 
quired a perfect spasm of the mind to 
conceive the notion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown sitting down to consider, 
critically, questions as to boning land 
with undissolved bones, and questions 
connected with claying, liming, and 
marling. It was no reflection upon the 
Law Officers of Scotland; but it showed 
how exceedingly disjointed and strange 
was the arrangement of Business con- 
nected with Scotland. All that might 
have been avoided, if there had been 
one Bill for England and Scotland, with 
such separate clauses as were necessary 
to meet the case of Scotland. He re- 
gretted that that course of procedure 
had been adopted on the present oc- 
casion, as he knew of no subject which 
should less be treated separately than 
the question of land. He could not see 
that there were any questions involved 
in this Bill that would have been at all 
inappropriate in a general measure ; and 
he must repeat his regret that the op- 
portunity was not taken to introduce a 
measure applicable to the whole country. 
It was of the greatest importance that, 
when it could be done, there should be 
general legislation for the whole coun- 
try ; and he could not imagine a subject 
more suited to such treatment than that 
which was now before the House. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrovur) : Sir, I wish, in the first place, 
to thank the House for the manner in 
which the Bill has generally been re- 
ceived. I think the discussion has been 
highly satisfactory ; and, although there 
have been certain criticisms of such a 
nature as one might have expected ona 
matter as to which there are consider- 
able difficulties, and large and well- 
known differences of opinion, yet the 
reception of the Bill has been decidedly 
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favourable on the whole. I do not pro- 

ose to go into any general discussion 
of the Bill, because I think it has been 
very fully and satisfactorily discussed 
already; and I only propose to fol- 
low the course which has been adopted 
by previous speakers, and to make some 
remarks upon the main points with which 
they have successively dealt. I may, in 
the first place, say, with respect to the 
criticisms of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Wigtonshire (Sir Herbert Max- 
well), and the hon. Member for Bute- 
shire (Mr. Dalrymple), as to the Bill 
for. Scotland having been brought in 
separately from the English Bill, that 
we still think there are good and valid 
reasons for that course. The English 
Bill made reference to the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1875. There was no 
corresponding Act for Scotland. The 
English Bill imports, by reference, a 
not inconsiderable portion of that prior 
measure; and it would have been in- 
convenient that that course should have 
been followed in the Scotch Bill, for, 
from beginning to end, it contains phra- 
seology and deals with many matters of 
which we have no knowledge in Scot- 
land. It was surely very much better, 
when we had to make an entirely new 
Bill for Scotland, without a predecessor 
like that of 1875, that the Bill, although 
it is founded upon the same principles 
as those expressed in the English Bill, 
should be a separate measure, so that 
the Scotch tenants and the Scotch people 
should not require to go outside their 
Bill, and that they should not be be- 
wildered or embarrassed with phra- 
seology or subjects with which they were 
not acquainted. I can scarcely imagine 
any kind of Bill which it is more appro- 
priate, or, indeed, more essential, should 
tell its own story, and not any other story, 
thana Billaddressed to the class of persons 
who are mainly interested in the pre- 
sent measure—namely, the agricultural 
tenantry of Scotland. I need, therefore, 
[ think, say nothing more in justification 
of the course which, after due considera- 
tion, we thought fit to follow, and which 
we still think was the right course. 
There has been, I hope, no undue claim 
upon Parliamentary time in following 
that course, because no one who has 
listened to the discussion to-day will say 
that it has been at all thrown away. 
What I have already said affords also a 
sufficient justification for the course I 
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followed in not making an explanatory 
speech in introducing this Bill. It was 
from no want of respect to the House, 
but simply for two reasons, the first of 
which was that, when I asked leave to 
introduce this Bill, I stated it involved 
the application of the same principles 
which are contained in the English Bill. 
The second was that there is no Amend- 
ment, and no block upon the Bill to- 
day ; and I believe that, according to the 
Rules of the House, if I had spoken at 
the beginning, I should not have had 
the power of offering any explanation, 
or making any answers to the criticisms 
which have been passed upon the Bill. 
Well, the first hon. Member who spoke 
was the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Wigtonshire (Sir Herbert Maxwell) ; 
and he, while approving of the Bill as a 
whole, made certain observations upon 
particular portions and provisions of 
it. In his first point, the hon. Member 
seemed to indicate dissatisfaction with 
the measure of compensation which is 
proposed by the Bill. I do not think, how- 
ever, while he enumerated three measures 
as possible, that he greatly preferred 
either of the other two to that which has 
been adopted. I submit that the mea- 
sure which has been adopted is the most 
just of all measures, if it can be prac- 
tically carried out. It is the value of 
the remanent improvements to the in- 
coming tenant. That is an asset of 
the outgoing tenant. It is the thing 
which he would have enjoyed if he re- 
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goes. Therefore, whether there may, 
or may not, be difficulties in assessing 
the compensation, I can hardly imagine 
that anything in its general expression 
can be more just than to define the mea- 
sure of compensation as it is defined in 
this Bill. The only substantial objection 
which I understood the hon. Member to 
state to this measure was that it might 
possibly give the tenant a larger sum in 
name of compensation than the amount 
which he had laid out. It is possible; 
but it will not often happen, because 
most improvements will have so far ex- 
hausted themselves, and it will be in 
exceptional cases only that the value of 
the asset of the tenant, which he would 


- have enjoyed if he had remained, and | 
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not to get compensation for it? [Sir 
Hersert Maxweti: That is what I 
object to. What has he got to sell? ] 
The hon. Baronet may object to it; but 
a thing is always worth its price—that 
is, what it would bring if sold. The 
value to the incoming tenant of the out- 
going tenant’s improvements is treated 
by the Bill as a thing for which he is 
entitled to be compensated; and it isa 
form of expression which does not in- 
accurately describe it to say that it 
is a thing for which he has to get a 
price. [Sir Hersert Maxwet.: Tenant 
right.] No; it is not tenant right, with 
great deference to the hon. Member. I 
simply put it in this way. It is no 
objection whatever to say that, in very 
rare, though possible cases, this rema- 
nent improvement may be worth more 
than it cost; because if the additional 
value it gives to the land is really and 
is bond fide the result of the tenant’s 
expenditure, and does not invade or en- 
croach upon any increment of value be- 
longing to the landlord, it is truly an 
asset of the tenant, and should be valued 
accordingly. Therefore, the first criti- 
cism which the hon. Member passed 
upon the Bill is, I venture to say, not 
well founded. He next made some 
remarks in regard to improving leases. 
I understood him to convey that there 
are, in Scotland, long improving leases, 
and that the making of improvements 
is often the consideration for a low rent, 
which is agreed to be taken throughout 
We are quite familiar with 
such improving leases in Scotland; but 
I do not see how there is any observa- 
tion which arises from the existence of 
these leases against this Bill. But if 
you find, as is the case in a proper im- 
proving lease, that there are certain 
obligations laid upon the tenant—say, 
for the reclamation of a certain area of 
waste land, or the execution of other 
specific improvements—and that his rent 
is fixed in consideration of these things, 
I do not see on what ground the tenant 
could make a claim for them. He had 
undertaken to make the improvements 
in respect of a diminished rent; and he 
is thus, by his bargain, compensated for 
them. That is just one of the fair 
agreements at the commencement of a 


which is his to sell when he goes out, | lease which is left untouched by the Bill. 


will be more than he paid for it. 


But | No injustice, therefore, will be done by 


I would ask, if the remaining valuo is | the Bill in the case of improving leases. 
more than he expended, why ought he | They will stand on their own proper 
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basis. The next matter with which the 
hon. Member dealt with was that of 
drainage, and he had various objections 
to the provisions in regard to that sub- 
ject. There was one point he made 
which, I am bound to say, does appear 
to me to have something in it. He said 
it would not pay the landlord to execute 
drainage with a return of only 5 per 
cent; and I rather think that observa- 
tion would be, speaking generally, well 
founded. At all events, the common 
stipulation in Scotland is for payment of 
a somewhat higher rate of interest. It 
must be noted, however, that this pro- 
vision is only introduced into the Bill as 
one of three alternatives ; so that if any 
particular landlord doves not think that 
his land is of such a character that the 
drainage would be so enduring as to 
make 5 per cent a fair return, he has two 
other alternatives. He can either allow 
the tenant to execute the drainage works, 
with the liability to pay him for what 
residue of advantage may remain on his 
quitting the holding, or the landlord 
and tenant can make a reasonable agree- 
ment in regard to the manner of execut- 
ing the works. We are all familiar in 
Scotland with agreements of this kind ; 
and although the hon. Member for Bute- 
shire seems to be of opinion that the 
Law Officers of the Crown know nothing 
about agriculture, I venture to think that 
we are not altogether ignorant of it. 
Possibly, we may have been in the 
country sometimes, and we may know a 
little about the matter otherwise. But 
we are all familiar with cases in which 
the landlord and tenant do execute 
drainage works by joint and reason- 
able arrangement. We sometimes find 
that the tenant executes the carriages, 
and the landlord provides the tiles. 
Again, we know that one of them 
undertakes to cut the tracks of the 
drains, while the other makes some other 
contribution to their execution. When 
three alternatives are given, two of them 
certainly reasonable, I do not think any 
landlord could complain of unjust treat- 
ment if he accepted the alternative of 
executing the drains and charging 5 per 
cent interest, when he had the other two 
to fall back upon. The other point that 
the hon. Member made with regard to 
drainage was, that it should be done 
under inspection. He suggested that 
drainage executed by the tenant should 
be under inspection, and the kind of 
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inspection he pro osed was by an In- 
n 


spector of the Inclosure Commissioners. 
We think it is very much better, as far — 
as possible, to dispense with the intro- 
duction of public functionaries between 
landlord and tenant—a view which, I 
believe, is largely shared on the other 
side of the House; and the introduction, 
unless it was clearly necessary, of a person 
from the outside to see work done, the 
execution of which the landlord could 
watch, would be a step in a direction 
which I did not expect to hear proposed 
from the quarter from which the criti- 
cism has come. There would be no 
advantage to the tenant in the drainage 
work being executed in an inefficient 
manner. In the first place, it is his in- 
terest to have good drains, because they 
are for the benefit of the holding of 
which he reaps the profits; and, in the 
second place, he knows that he will only 
be compensated at the termination of his 
tenancy for any residue of his improve- 
ments which may then remain effective. 
If he does not leave any residue, he will 
not get any compensation, so that he 
has every sort of stimulus to make his 
drains in the best way; whereas, on the 
other hand, the landlord, having the 
power of coming on the ground and 
seeing what is done, may make sugges- 
tions, or take any notes which he pleases, 
for the purpose of preserving evidence, 
to be adduced when the question arises, 
how the work was carried out, whether 
judiciously or injudiciously. [Sir Hzr- 
BERT Maxwett: Ev parte.] No; the 
proceedings of the arbitrator will not be 
ex parte. The landlord observing, and 
the tenant executing, I venture to say 
that part of the hon. Member’s criticism 
was not well founded. The next part of 
the Bill dealt with by the hon. Member 
was the 3rd Schedule; and his objection 
was that provision is not made for notice 
being given, so that the landlord should 
have an opportunity of analyzing the 
manures that were proposed to be put 
in the ground. I know that is a point 
in regard to which there is some differ- 
ence of opinion, and which deserves fair 
consideration ; but, upon the whole, the 
view taken by the Government is that it 
would not be reasonable or beneficial to 
either party to require antecedent notice 
in the case of manures. It would be a 
very vexatious provision upon the tenant 
if, in cultivating his holding, and pos- 
sibly putting in his manure hurriedly, 
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when the weather suited, he had always 
to send a notice to the landlord, under 
penalty of losing any compensation for 
the manure, if it proved to be beneficial. 
It would be putting too much upon him 
in the busy period of the spring hus- 
bandry ; and in the not improbable event 
of his neglecting to give notice his just 
claim would be cut off. And I must point 
out, further, that if there is any defect of 
evidence with regard to the character or 
quality of the manure it would be the 
tenant who would suffer. He would re- 
quire to prove his case, to prove that he 
made an improvement of which a cer- 
tain residue remained to be valued, so 
that if there was any defect of proof it 
would fall upon him. It would, there- 
fore, be only natural that he would take 
care, in his own interest, to use manure 
of good quality, some part of which 
would remain in the soil at the expiry 
of his tenancy. It has been suggested 
that, in some instances, fraudulent de- 
vices might be resorted to. Of course, 
such things are possible; but Iam bound 
to say that, knowing the tenantry of 
Scotland well, I should not anticipate 
that anything of that kind would be 
other than of the most exceptional cha- 
racter. On the whole, we see no reason 
to alter the view in which this Bill was 
framed, that the ordinary operations of 
husbandry should be allowed to be car- 
ried out in the proper time, without 
going through formalities that would 
always be vexatious, and which might 
sometimes lead to injustice. The next 
hon. Member who spoke was my hon. 
Friend the Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay), and his obser- 
vations were in a direction diametrically 
opposed to the criticisms which I have 
just now been dealing with. On the 
whole, he recognized the Bill as a dis- 
tinct advance, and as conferring no 
small benefits on the tenant; but he 
thought that, in some of its particulars, 
it did not go far enough. The first two 
points which he made were these—first, 
that the Bill did not provide for freedom 
of cultivation; and, secondly, that it 
did not afford, in his judgment, a suffi- 
cient inducement to the tenant to em- 
bark his capital in the soil. I under- 
stood his practical proposal on the first 
point was of this nature. He said 
that in Scotch leases there were fre- 
quently stipulations providing that, in 
the event of the land being miscropped, 
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there should be a pactional rent paid 
for it. Undoubtedly that is true; bnt 
what did he propose? I understood his 
proposal to be that, by an Act of Par- 
liament, those clauses should be cut 
down, and a declaration substituted that 
only the actual damage sustained should 
be allowed. ‘That, as it appears to me, 
would be a very strong measure indeed. 
It seems a violent proposal to say that, 
where two persons have deliberately 
agreed on an additional pactional rent, 
in the event of something being done 
which they contracted should not be 
done, the Legislature should deny the 
effect of that agreement. In regard to 
the next criticism of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Forfarshire, in which he 
said there was not adequate security 
given for capital, I understood him to 
object to the principle of enumeration 
by way of Schedule. He contended that 
the whole improvements made by the 
tenant without specification should be 
submitted to arbitration. Now, Sir, no 
doubt the proposal so stated has an 
air of great fairness and great plausi- 
bility ; but I am afraid that what we 
should have to consider is—is it prac- 
ticable? If you put the question so 
much at large, as simply to say that you 
are to compare the condition of the 
farm at the beginning with its condition 
at the end of the lease, without having 
reference to special items of improve- 
ment, you would raise a question of the 
vaguest and widest kind. There are 
many improvements, in a sense, which 
are really only works done in the exe- 
cution of the tenant’s duty, such as 
tilling and cleaning his land. These 
are points which it is suggested should 
be put into the Schedule, and made sub- 
jects.of compensation ; but I venture to 
say that these are simply ordinary agri- 
cultural operations, which it is the duty 
of the tenant to perform, both for his 
own interest and the interest of the 
holding. The theory of this Bill is, 
that where a man has done something 
beyond ordinary husbandry, something 
capable of definition, of proof, and of 
ascertainment, which adds to the value 
of his holding, he should be paid for 
it by way of compensation; and we 
think the proper and just mode is to 
schedule the items of improvement in 
the way we have done. Whether the 
Schedules would be better for being re- 
modelled, or added to, or excepted from, 
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are matters for discussion and determi- 
nation in Committee ; but on the general 
principle that scheduling is the right 
way, and that compensation should be 
given only for specified and definable 
items of value added by the tenant, we 
are disposed to adhere to the view pre- 
sented by the Bill. The next criticism 
of the hon. Member for Forfarshire re- 
lated to the requirement as to improve- 
ments contained in the first head of the 
Schedule, that they should be made with 
the consent of the landlord. Now, 
there is a great difference between 
works of the character there dealt with, 
and those things which are, like ma- 
nuring, necessary for really getting the 
full advantage and benefit from the 
farm. You have building houses and 
doing things which alter the subject 
of letting ; and it would bea very strong 
thing to say that where a man takes a 
holding under a contract, he should, 
without the consent of the lessor, be al- 
lowed to alter the character of the hold- 
ing. Upon that ground we maintain 
that it is proper to distinguish between 
improvements which would alter the cha- 
racter of the holding, and improvements 
as to the propriety aud necessity of which 
no two intelligent men could differ. 
Drainage, which occupies the 2nd Sche- 
dule, stands in an intermediate posi- 
tion between improvements for which we 
propose to require the consent of the 
landlords, and the third class of improve- 
ments, such as manuring, for which 
neither notice nor consent is required. 
And the reason for that distinction is this 
—that manuring and the like are neces- 
sary operations. Drainage may also be a 
necessary operation, and so it is allowed 
without consent; but then it is an 
operation of a much more important 
and extraordinary character ; it is not a 
thing done every seed time—it is a thing 
done, probably, once during the cur- 
rency of a lease ; and notice is necessary 
to enable the landlord to say, first, whe- 
ther he will do it; secondly, whether he 
can agree with the tenant in regard to 
it; or, thirdly, whether he will allow the 
tenant to do it, and submit to pay com- 
pensation ; and I may add, fourthly, to 
obtain and preserve evidence as to how 
it was done. All these things seem to 
justify the placing of drainage in a sepa- 
rate category. With regard to what 
was urged by the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire in respect to cottages, it is, 
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no doubt, exceedingly desirable that 
better habitations should be provided 
for farm labourers in many parts of the 
country ; but I hope that this is a matter 
in which landlords have not been, and 
will not be, altogether neglectful. It is 
certainly much more considered now 
than in times past; and if the principle 
of classification which we have pro- 
posed is adopted, it would fall under 
the first, and not under the second or 
third heads. Of course, the landlord 
would get a charge on his estate, if he 
thought necessary. The next point that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Forfar- 
shire dealt with was that part of the Bill 
which proposes to make the Act compul- 
sory, and he welcomed that, in so far as 
it went; but he seemed to have some 
misgivings as to whether difficulties 
might not arise in defining what were fair 
and reasonable agreements. Now, no 
doubt, it is a thing that will require 
care and skill in working out; but, at 
the same time, it is not a problem that 
is insoluble, and we should hope that 
no very serious difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in solving it. It would bea 
simple matter for inquiry whether the 
arrangement made at the commence- 
ment of a lease was then a fair arrange- 
ment. If it appeared to be fair, it would 
be allowed to stand; if it was not fair, 
it would be disregarded. We are not 
unfamiliar, in law, with examples of 
contracts being sustained only if they 
were fair and reasonable. We know 
that, in railway law, agreements do not 
stand between Railway Companies which 
are supposed to have a monopoly and 
the trader, if they are not fair and reason- 
able; and the Courts have no difficulty 
in determining what is a reasonable 
agreement and what is not. Cases have 
arisen in which a Railway Company 
has said in a contract of carriage—‘* We 
shall not be responsible for the thefts 
of our servants.” But the Law Courts 
hold that such a stipulation is neither 
just nor reasonable, and therefore they do 
not allow it to prevail. I do not appre- 
hend that there would be any greater 
difficulty—probably there would be less 
difficulty—in dealing with the question 
of what is fair and reasonable, as a mat- 
ter of agricultural arrangement, at the 
commencement of a lease than is already 
experienced in other matters. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Forfarshire said 
that he preferred the mode of settlement 
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provided by the Act of 1875. I am not 
quite sure whether he was entirely cor- 
rect in supposing that there was such a 
difference, especially in regard to the 
third class of improvements as stated in 
the Schedule of this Bill, between its pro- 
visions and those of the Act of 1875 as 
he seems to imagine. If he refers to 
that Act, I think he will see that there 
is a variation in the principle adopted 
with regard to manures as compared 
with that applied to drainage and cer- 
tain other improvements, such as build- 
ings. Each is determined very much in 
the same manner as that which we now 
propose. My hon. Friend complained 
that there was no power conferred by 
this Bill to assign leases. I know that is 
a point as to which a good deal of differ- 
ence of opinion has been entertained ; 
but our system has been tried, and, on 
the whole, I do not think we have found 
that our Scottish leases have worked 
badly. They are generally for a period 
of 19 years. By them, generally, as- 
signees and sub-tenants were excluded ; 
and my hon. Friend can hardly expect that 
where a lessee has agreed that assignees 
shall be excluded—where the landlord 
has, in effect, said to the tenant—‘“ I will 
deal with you; but I shall not deal with 
anyone who may become your assignee or 
sub-tenant ’’—it would be right to inter- 
fere with that stipulation, for which a 
consideration may have been given, 
possibly in a lower rent, or otherwise, 
when the lease was entered into. It is 
by no means uncommon that when a 
landlord comes to let his farm, he 
says—‘‘If I get a good tenant, I will 
take a less rent.” But if he has let 
his farm for less, because the tenant is 
a good tenant, the tenant has got the 
consideration in his lower rent, for 
agreeing that his lease should not be 
assignable. There was one point in re- 
gard to which I felt very much to sym- 
pathize with my hon. Friend, and that 
was in regard to the hardships that 
often result from the death of a tenant. 
There is no doubt that hardship is 
sometimes experienced where nobody 
but the heir-at-law can take up the 
lease, and where, perhaps, the widow 
and family have to be turned out. In 
the proposal to allow a bequest of 
leases, I apprehend my hon. Friend was 
coming nearer to sound principle than 
he was in dealing with assignation, and 
to some of the other points he men- 
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tioned. In this connection I desire to 
say a word in regard to the appropriate- 
ness of the provisions of this Bill to the 
system of lease-holding in Scotland. I 
know that some people think it is not 
so appropriate to Scotland, where we 
have long leases—19 years usually—as 
to England. I venture to say that the 
idea is not well founded. I can hardiy 
conceive any case to which the pro- 
visions of the Bill are more appropriate 
than to that of a 19 years’ lease. One of 
the commonest experiences at the com- 
mencement of a 19 years’ lease has been 
—but I hope it will not be so in future 
—that the condition of the farm had 
been let down, simply because the tenant 
would get no compensation for his im- 
provements. The consequence of that 
was that the incoming tenant was occu- 
pied during five or six years in getting 
the farm up to its proper standard. 
Then, perhaps, he would keep the farm 
for six, or eight, or 10 years in high 
condition ; and then, for the remainder 
of the lease, he, like his predecessor, 
having no security for his improvements, 
would begin to take what he could out 
of the farm, so that the result was that 
the farm was only in its highest and best 
condition of cultivation during about 
half the duration of the lease. We be- 
lieve that, by providing for compensation 
as we have done by this Bill, we shall 
insure that the normal standard shall be 
uniformly maintained throughout. The 
incoming tenant will find the farm in 
high condition, and the outgoing tenant 
will leave it in the like condition. 
Therefore, I venture to say that the 
Bill is, if possible, more appropriate 
to our system, where, undoubtedly, the 
durability of tenure for 19 years did 
conduce to a high standard in the middle 
of the lease, although it allowed a some- 
what low standard in the beginning and 
end of a lease. We believe that we 
shall henceforth see a high standard 
maintained throughout. ‘There were 
various other points as to which I should 
have desired to speak; but I have 
already occupied too much of the time 
of the House, and we are very hopeful, 
as there appears to be a general con- 
sensus of opinion in favour of the prin- 
ciples of the Bill, that we may obtain 
the second reading at this Sitting. There 
are, of course, other matters which we 
shall be glad to consider and to discuss 
in Committee; but I submit that there 
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has been a clear case made out for read- 

ing the Bill a second time now, and for 

the House accepting the main princi- 

pes upon which the Bill has been 
ased. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that no hon. Member who had addressed 
the House had described, in terms suffi- 
ciently strong, the great disappointment 
felt by the tenant farmers of Scotland on 
the appearance of the Bill, and especially 
on one part which had been referred to 
by the hon. Member for Linlithgow 
(Mr. M‘Lagan), and to which he (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) was sorry the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate had 
not referred—the absence of any pro- 
vision for giving the tenant farmer the 
result of his good cultivation. The whole 
Bill was devoted to compensation for 
particular outlays; but there was one 
class of improvement which was as bene- 
ficial as any other, and that was a con- 
tinued course of cultivation. That ought 
to be provided for. The Bill as drawn 
was, in fact, simply a premium upon 
slovenly cultivation, rather than a mea- 
sure in the interests of good cultivation. 
He would explain what he meant. Take 
the case of two farms of the same size 
and condition in every respect, with a 
lease for 19 years, at the rent, say, of 
£300 a-year. The man who cultivated 
his farm with care and attention was 
placed at a disadvantage in comparison 
with the man who treated his holding 
with proportionate neglect, inasmuch as 
the rent of the former would be raised, 
whilst that of the latter would remain 
as it was. The good tenant might then 
be removed to make room for the man 
who was willing to pay the increased 
rent. Any Act which introduced such 
a practice could not be drawn upon 
sound principles ; and he believed that 
that was one reason why the farmers 
were so greatly disappointed with the 
Bill. He was very much struck with 
the reference of the hon. Member for 
Linlithgow to questions of drainage and 
building being referred to arbitration. 
He (Sir Alexander Gordon) believed that 
such a system would hold out many in- 
ducements for carrying out improve- 
ments, and that it would give great 
satisfaction to the tenants. He should, 
therefore, like to see the system carried 
out farther than was now proposed. It 
was already the constant practice in 
Scotland for disputes between landlord 
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and tenant to be settled by an arbitrator 
appointed by the Sheriff of the county. 
That was actually the law of the land 
now in England and Scotland, disputes 
being settled in the County Courts in 
England and the Sheriff Courts in Scot- 
land; while applications were made in 
England under the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, and in Scotland by the custom 
of the country. As to compensation, he 
thought the test of value to the incoming 
tenant was not one that ought to be ad- 
hered to. It ought to be the value of 
the holding as it really existed. The in- 
coming tenant might have in view ob- 
jects different from those of the out- 
going tenant; the latter might have 
erected buildings unsuitable to the ob- 
jects of the other; and every improve- 
ment ought to be considered in its rela- 
tion to the original purposes of the 
holding. He thought also the erection 
of the buildings should include cottages 
for farm labourers employed on the 
holdings. There was no allusion to them 
in the Bill, and he thought that was a 
very great omission. He was sorry the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
did not intimate that he would be 
ready to consider an Amendment of that 
nature. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) was understood to say that he 
would consider any Amendment in that 
direction. 

Sirk ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he had not heard that part of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech ; 
but he was sure many Amendments 
would be moved in the interests of 
tenant farmers and labourers in order 
to make it more acceptable than the 
present. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday 11th June. 


BALLOT ACT CONTINUANCE AND 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

(Sir Charles Dilke, Secretary Sir William Har- 
court, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Attorney 
General.) 

{pitt 5.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” 
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Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, in rising 
to oppose the Motion, said, it was hardly 
consistent to go on with a Bill as to 
which the promise had been definitely 
and repeatedly given that it should be 
only taken at an hour admitting of sub- 
stantive debate. No doubt, there was 
a kind of religious compact between the 
Government and their supporters that 
this Continuance Bill should be passed ; 
and with regard to the Act itself, he (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) would confess that it 
was somewhat sweetened by the aboli- 
tion of the hustings. Still, his objection 
to the ballot in itself was unmitigated ; 
and he would not submit to the tyranny 
which strove to press this thing upon 
the House as an immemorial inheritance 
for some ten years. At least, the matter 
now stood in the advantageous position 
of not being a Party question. In 1874 
it gave an impulsive and casual majo- 
rity to the Tories, and in 1880 to the 
Liberals ; so that in this connection the 
pot could not call the kettle black on 
either side. He was free, as a question 
of simple fact, to proclaim from the 
house-tops that the ballot had proved 
itself to be a delusion and a failure. 
Lord Palmerston used to be laughed at 
for opposing it with the assertion that 
it was un-English; but the wisdom of 
that suggestion could be tested by exa- 
mining the legislative condition of so- 
called free countries elsewhere, where 
a legislative system existed which was 
founded on the ballot. In justification of 
his estimate of the ballot, he would quote 
the authority of Mr. Justice Manisty 
against its general tendency. That emi- 
nent Judge, at the trial of the Oxford 
Election Petition, declared that a careful 
consideration of the evidence which had 
been adduced led him to the conclusion 
that, whilst the Ballot Act had, to a great 
extent, done away with what might be 
called the simple evil of undue influence, 
it had created a compound evil of a worse 
kind; for while, under the old system 
of open voting, a man who had been 
bribed could scarcely avoid voting ac- 
cording to his promise, now there were 
many cases of persons who promised to 
vote for a candidate, who, in the end, 
broke their promise. Were they sinners 
at Oxford above all the boroughs of Eng- 
land? If such things could take place at 
‘Oxford under the influence of the Home 
‘Secretary, what must happen in boroughs 
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that returned Conservative Members? If 
the Government really did believe in 
their own Bill, let them give the House 
a night to discuss it, so that the subject 
might be thoroughly thrashed out, and, 
if possible, made to disprove the criti- 
cisms of the Election Judges. In his 
opinion, the Corrupt Practices Bill 
ought first to become the law of the 
land, so that the electors might really 
know their duty, and then the Ballot 
Act might take its place as an appendix 
to it. He was always very loth to take 
advantage of the Forms of the House 
for the purpose of preventing legislation 
being proceeded with ; but he could not 
help, in this instance, appealing to the 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Local Government Board to postpone the 
measure, and give a Morning Sitting for 
its discussion. ‘The Bill was anomalous, 
if it dealt with two distinct things— 
namely, the hours of polling and the 
form of voting. Those two things had 
no natural connection with each other. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till this day. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 3) BILL. 


Resolution [June 4] reported, and agreed 
to:—Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Artuur Orway, Mr. Cuancettor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER, and Mr. Courtney. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (CORRUPT AND 
ILLEGAL PRACTICES) [PAYMENT OF 
COSTS AND EXPENSES ]. 


Committee to consider of authorising the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the Expenses of the Director of 
Public Prosecutions, including the remuneration 
of his representative, and of the costs of pro- 
secution on indictment, in like manner as the 
costs of the prosecution for felony in Jreland, 
and for crimes in Scotland are paid; and the 
payment, out of the Consolidated Fund, in the 
first instance, of any costs (not being costs of 
prosecution or indictment) payable by a county 
or borough, under the provisions of any Act of 
the present Session for the hetter prevention of 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices at Parliamentary 
Elections (Queen’s Recommendation signified), 
To-morrow. 


It being five minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the House suspended its Sitting. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 


| of the clock, 
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STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. RANKIN, who had the follow- | 
ing Notice upon the Paper :— 

“That, having in view the great and constant | 
increase in the population of this Country, and | 
the consequent difficulty experienced by the 
working classes in finding sufficient employ- 
ment, this House is of opinion that a judicious 
system of State-aided emigration to our own 
Colonies is both just and politic,” 


rose to speak to the Motion, when—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were | 
not present; House counted, and 40) 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes 
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bring again under the notice of the 
House this somewhat unsavoury subject ; 
but he was compelled to do so on this 
occasion, on account of what had hap- 


| pened in the House at the time of Pri- 


vate Business yesterday. He had then 


‘moved, as the House would remember, 


to postpone the consideration of the Bill 


/until Thursday, when he proposed to 


oppose two other Private Bills, for the 
same reason as that which induced him 
to oppose the present one. He was then 


| defeated on a division, and he was now 


compelled to seem to be separately op- 
posing this Bill, and this Bill alone. He 


could assure the House, and those inte- 


‘rested in the Bill, that his enmity and 


| opposition were not directed against this 
| Bill alone; but that the action he was 
| now taking in the matter was due to 


after Nine o'clock. 








of principle. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


what appeared to him to be a question 
The reason why he op- 
posed this Bill, and other Bills now down 
for the consideration of the House, was 


that there should be no future prece- 


Wednesday, 6th June, 1883. 


dents permitted to be established by the 


: House for altering the classification of 


MINUTES.]— New Wrirs Issuep — For 
Leicester County (Northern Division), ». 
Major-General Edwyn Sherard Burnaby, 
aeceased ; for Derby Borough, v. Michael | 
Thomas Bass, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Private Brut (by Order) —Considered as amended 
—Windsor, Ascot, and Aldershot Railway. 

Pustic Birts—First Reading—Consolidated 
Fund (No. 3) *. 

Second Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Order (Limerick Waterworks) * 

197]. 

col aoe as amended—Pier and Harbour Pro- 
visional Order (No. 2) * [158]. 

Considered [not amended)—Tramways (Ireland) | 
io Order (Extension of Time) * 
[181]. 

Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (No. 3)* [172], and 
passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
— 

WINDSOR, ASCOT, AND ALDERSHOT 
RAILWAY BILL (by Order). 
CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration, as amended, 

read. 

Order made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.”’ 

Viscounr FOLKESTONE said, he 
very much regretted being obliged to 





the different articles carried by Railway 


Companies, or for increasing the rates, 
unless the House should have some spe- 


‘cific ground assigned to it for such an 


alteration and increase, and unless the 


/ matter had been brought directly under 


the notice of the House. Unless that 
course were taken, he objected to any- 
thing done in a Private Bill being used 
as a precedent for future legislation. 
The House would be aware that until 
this year, when a new Standing Order 
was passed on this subject, at the in- 


‘stance of his right hon. Friend the 


Member for North Hampshire (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth), it was impossible for 
Committees to talse any cognizance of 
rates by the alteration of the classifica- 
tion of articles, unless a Notice of oppo- 
sition had been distinctly given to 
the Committee by a Petition being pre- 
eented on the subject. But now, ac- 
cording to the new Standing Order, 
it was obligatory on the Committee 
to take cognizance of such an alte- 
ration of classification, and also of 
any increase proposed in the Rating 
Clauses. It appeared that this action 
was necessitated on account of seve- 
ral Bills having been passed last year, 
with an alteration of classification and 
of rates, without this having been 
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brought to the notice of the Committees 
sitting on such Bills, or brought to the 
notice of the House. The new Standing 
Order required that the Board of Trade 
should make a Report to the Committee 
in regard to the rates and tolls proposed 
to be charged by any new Railway. He 
had in his hand a copy of the Report of 
the Board of Trade, not specially on the 
Bill they were now considering, but on 
another Bill. He presumed, however, 
that the Report of the Board of Trade 
on one of these Bills was almost, if 
not quite, identical with their Re- 
ports upon the others. In the Report 
which the Board of Trade had sent 
out, he found, in Section 3 of that 
Report, this passage—‘‘ A table of some 
of the rates authorized is appended to 
this Report ;”’ and then the Report re- 
ferred to some 35 Railways in an Ap- 
pendix which had been permitted to 
obtain differential rates, and an alte- 
ration of the classification of guano and 
artificial manures, as compared with 
dung and compost, and other manures 
in times past. 


earlier than the year 1857 ; and the Re- 
port of the Board of Trade stated that 
other instances were to be found in Acts 
passed in 1862, 1865, and 1866, but 
more frequently in those of later years, 
and more notably in 1882. Fromthe year 
1857 down to the year 1882, inclusive, 
he found there had been 2,600 Railway 
Bills which had received the Royal As- 
sent, and yet the Board of Trade only 
mentioned 35 which had made special 
charges for guano and artificial manures. 
Now, it appeared to him that if only 
35 Railways had obtained this difference 
of classification since the year 1857, it 
was hardly an average precedent to fall 
back upon, because certainly 35 out of 
the 2,600 Railway Bills which had re- 
ceived the Royal Assent since 1857 was 
avery small percentage indeed. Further, 
in the Report of the Board of Trade, he 
found— 

“That of the Railway Acts of former years, 
when guano and artificial manures were less 
important than they have since become, no dis- 
tinction was made between artificial manures 
and ordinary manures, and both were placed in 
the lowest class at about 1d. per ton per mile. 


In subsequent years it had been the practice to 
grant more favourable terms.’’ 


That fact he had already alluded to in 
showing the small average number of 


Viscount Folkestone 


He found that no Rail- | 
way obtained this different classification | 
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Railways which had got these more 
favourable terms. Then the Report of 
the Board of Trade went on to say— 


“Most, if not all, of the larger Companies 
appeared to have made special charges for 
guano and artificial manures, as for manu- 
factured articles.”’ 


It appeared to him, therefore, that if 
most of the Railway Companies had 
done this, they had done it in contra- 
vention of the clauses of their own Acts. 
The Board of Trade attached to their 
Report another Appendix, in which they 
gave a detail of the tolls, maximum rates, 
and charges authorized in some of the 
principal Railway Bills; and they in- 
stanced six Bills—first, the Caledonian, 
in which there was a differential rate, 
although he saw that the original Act 
classed dung, compost, and all kinds of 
manures, and artificial manures, in one 
category; but the Company were per- 
mitted, by a later Act, to charge a higher 
rate for guano and artificial manures 
when sent only as samples. The six 
Acts mentioned by the Board of Trade 
were those of the Caledonian, with a 
differential rate; the Great Northern, 
which had the same rate for all manures 
—namely, l4d.; the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, which had also the same rate 
for all manures, and a rate rather less 
than 14d.; the Midland, with the same 
rate; and the Hull, Barnsley, and West 
Riding Junction Act, passed in 1880, 
which was one of those Bills which 
managed to get a different classifica- 
tion without the matter being brought 
to the notice of the House. An hon. 
Friend told him yesterday that he was 
a very large consumer of artificial ma- 
nures, and he obtained those manures 
from Liverpool. He used them upon a 
farm in the neighbourhood of Ely, in 
the county of Cambridge. They were 
brought to him over two railway sys- 
tems from Liverpool, and the annual 
charge at which they were delivered to 
him at his farm for railway carriage 
was about a halfpenny per ton per mile. 
The hon. Gentleman to whom he re- 
ferred also told him that he used a great 
quantity of stable manure, which was 
brought down to Ely from London ; and 
the rate charged by the Great Eastern 
Railway Company for that stable manure 
averaged somewhat less than a farthing 
per ton per mile. Nevertheless, the Bill 
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they were now discussing authorized a | satisfied, with the original charge au- 
charge for artificial manures of 24d. per| thorized in former years, coming to 
ton, and a maximum charge for stable|the House and obtaining its sanction 
manures, dung, compost, and common|to an increase of rates. Whenever 
manures, of 1}d. per ton per mile. He}they came to the House of Commons 
had no hostility to this Railway, or to| for further powers to increase their 
any of the other Railways affected by | rates and alter their classification, he 
the same question, in any shape or form | did not see on what principle of jus- 
whatever. His hon. Friend the Member | tice, if this Bill were allowed to pass 
for Chippenham (Sir Gabriel Goldney) | with the full cognizance of the House, 
spoke to him yesterday, and criticized, in | they would be able to deny the same 
no unmeasured terms, the action he was | claim in other instances. He had only 
taking in regard to this Bill. He could | one other point in regard to this mat- 
quite understand his hon. Friend being! ter. It had been said that this was 
indignant with him for taking this action | a manufacturer’s question. Now, he 
if he were actuated by hostility towards; could not see how it was a manufac- 
the Bill; but, as he had said before, his | turer’s question at all. It was purely 
action was not on account of hostility to | and entirely an agricultural question. If 
this Bill, or to any other Bill, but he | the Railway Companies were allowed to 
merely wanted to prevent a precedent | charge these rates, did the House sup- 
being established in future for charging | posethatthe manufacturers would charge 
differential rates, or higher rates, for | 1d. less to the farmers? It was nota 
these manures than the majority of Rail- | question of lowering the rates, but a 
way Companies had been permitted to | question altogether of raising the rates ; 
charge in times past. However, he | and, therefore, he said it would bethecon- 
should not take any notice of the ex- | signee who would have to pay these ex- 
pressions used by his hon. Friend. He | traordinary charges in regard to guanos 
should not send him a cartel, nor bring | and artificial manures, and not the con- 
what his hon. Friend had said to him|signor. He presumed that it was a 
before the House as a matter of Pri-| general case in respect of these articles 
vilege; but what he maintained was|that the consignee paid the railway 
that, unless sufficient cause were shown, | charge for carriage, or, if the consignor 
Railway Companies should not generally | paid it originally, he charged it to the 
be allowed to alter the classification of | consignee when he sent in his bill. 
goods, or to raise their rates. If suffi- | Therefore, it was clear that if the rates 
cient cause were shown to a Committee | were raised the amount of the increase 
that it was necessary for a Railway Com-! would fall upon the agricultural com- 
pany, in the conduct of their business, to | munity, who were those who bought the 
do so, then the Committee before whom | articles in question. He knew that some 
such Railway Companiesappeared should | people said, and said very justly, too, 
report the reasons why they had come | that there should not be the same charge 
to the conclusion that such an alteration | made for artificial manures, which re- 
of classification, and such a raising of | quired great care in carriage, as was 
rates, ought to be allowed, and the| made for dung and compost and common 
House should be informed of those rea- | manures, which were chucked into a 
sons, so that the alteration should not/| truck, carried away, and chucked out 
be made in Railway Bills, and passed | again, without the necessity for any 
by the House without notice, with the | care being exercised in regard to them. 
possibility of it being used as a pre-| They were told the other day that the 
cedent for the action of Committees in | Great Northern Railway Company were 
future. It appeared to him that if| mulcted in the sum of £10 on account of 
precedents were allowed to accumulate | some damage done to artificial manures 
in this way for altering the classifi- | or guano in the course of transit. But 
cation and raising the rates, it would | let the House say there should be a dif- 
be impossible, and, indeed, unfair, on | ference between artificial manures and 
the part of the House, to prevent the|common manures; and let the House 
great Railway Compunies, and, indeed, | decide upon some maximum of rate be- 
all other Railway Companies, who were | yond which Railway Companies should 
satisfied, and had been obliged to be/|not charge for artificial manures. Let 
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them, also, decide that there should be 
a maximum rate beyond which the Rail- 
way Companies should not charge for 
the carriage of dung, compost, and com- 
mon manures. But it appeared to him 
that if the House was prepared to decide 
that there should be a difference in classi- 
fication between artificial manures and 
common manures, they should also go 
into the whole question of classification. 
He believed the question of classification 
now remained the same as when these 
Railway Companies first came before 
Parliament for the powers they now 
possessed ; and it was not at all clear to 
his own mind that it was not desirable 
for the Railway Companies to accept the 
classification made originally, which in- 
cluded artificial manures and common 
manures in one category, rather than re- 
open the question of the whole classi- 
fication of all articles they were now 

ermitted to carry by their Acts of Par- 
iament. Now, one of the Railway Bills 
to which he took objection had actually 
placed artificial manures in the same 
class as sugar. He was informed that 
sugar was worth £25 a-ton, while arti- 
ficial manures and guano were worth, at 
the very utmost, about £6 or £7 a-ton. 
If it was unfair that the Railway Com- 
panies should be obliged to carry arti- 
ficial manures at the same price as dung, 
compost, and common manures, being 
so much more valuable than common 
manures, surely it was unfair, on the 
other hand, that any Railway Company 
should be permitted to class articles, 
such as artificial manures, worth £7 a- 
ton, in the same category as sugar, which 
was worth £25 a-ton. What was sauce 
for the goose was certainly sauce for the 
gander. It only remained for him to 
emphasize what he had said before, 
that he was not taking this course from 
any hostile feeling whatever towards 
those Railways. He had had a conver- 
sation, not very long ago, in the Lobby 
with the manager of one of the largest 
Railways in England; and the gentle- 
man in question was kind enough to 
say, after he had explained his action to 
him, that he considered it was perfectly 
legitimate. All he wished to do was to 
stop a precedent being established in 
future without the fact being brought 
to the cognizance of the House, in order 
to prevent the enhancement of rates, or 
a difference of classification being de- 


Viscount Folkestone 
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veloped, to any great extent, to the 
detriment of the agricultural interest. 
He begged to move the Motion which 
stood in his name— 


“ That the Bill be re-committed to the former 
Committee, and that it be an Instruction to tho 
Committee to reduce the rates proposed by the 
Bill to be charged for guano and artificial 
manures.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: The Instruction of 
the noble Viscount will be a separate 
Motion if the House agrees to re-commit 
the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ now considered,” in order 
to add the words ‘‘re-committed to the 
former Committee,”—( Viscount Folke- 
stone, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ that the words 
‘now considered’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sm GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, the 
principal objection he had to this Mo- 
tion, and he thought the objection which 
the House would have to the Motion 
also, was this—that, in the event of its 
being carried, he did not see how it 
would be possible for any Member of 
the House, who had a proper respect 
for his own character, to serve upon a 
Private Bill Committee. The case was 
this. It was the case of a very small 
Railway, the merits of which he would 
not go into at that moment. It had 
been opposed on several occasions be- 
fore by the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Folkestone), and by one or two other 
hon. Members acting with him. It was 
introduced as a local line purely, and 
really involved no question which ought 
to have attracted the attention of the 
House. Nevertheless, there had been 
a considerable consumption of time in 
discussing the question of ‘ne rates in- 
troduced into the Bill. It would, how- 
ever, be recollected that before the Bill 
was referred to a Committee for con- 
sideration a Resolution was proposed by 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Hants (Mr. Sclater-Booth), in the 
early part of the Session, that the Board 
of Trade should report on every Rail- 
way Bill referred to a Select Committee 
as to whether it proposed to charge dif- 
ferential rates, and that the Committee 
should take those Reports into their con- 
sideration, and make a special Report to 
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the House upon them. There had been, | port, in which, as a matter of fact, they 
he thought, according to the list he held had reduced the tolls. Now, was it 
in his hand, at least 40 Railway Bills | possible that hon. Members would con- 
brought into the House containing a/| sent to act upon Private Bill Commit- 
similar paragraph to that which was/ tees in future, if, after giving patient 
objected to in regard to this Bill; and | and careful consideration to questions of 
in regard to most of them there had/|this kind, Motions were to be made 
been a Report from the Chairman of the without the slightest evidence being 
Committee, that they had considered the | adduced, but on a mere statement that 
Report of the Board of Trade referred | certain individuals were dissatisfied with 
to them under the Standing Order, but | the result? Would the House consent 
they saw no necessity for altering the to have its time occupied by debates of 
rates contained in the Bill, which were | this sort, and to re-commit a Bill back 
in accordance with those sanctioned by | again to the same Committee, time after 
Parliament on other occasions. About | time, simply because a few hon. Members 
a fortnight ago the noble Viscount the | chose to say—‘‘ We do not like what you 
Member for North Wilts (Viscount | have done, and, therefore, you must do 
Folkestone) placed a Notice on the | something else; and unless you do some- 
Paper almost similar to that which he | thing else we will press forward these 
had just moved, asking the House to/| Motions day after day.” He thought 
re-commit the Bill to the Committee | the House ought to set its face, in a de- 
which had already considered it, in order | termined manner, against proceedings of 
that they might again consider the ques- | this kind, irrespective of the question 
tion of rates and charges, especially in| whether guano and artificial manures 
reference to guano and artificial manures. | ought to be carried for the same price as 
His hon. Friend who sat below him, the| common dung and ordinary manures. 
Member for West Essex (Sir Henry Sel- | He was speaking there as an indepen- 
win-Ibbetson), was the Chairman of the | dent country gentleman, having no in- 
Committee, who presented a Report to | terest in any Railway whatever. All he 
the House, only two or three days ago, | knew with regard to this line was that it 
which he would venture to read to the| was a local one of about nine miles in 
IIouse. It was made with reference to | length; and the only reason he had for 
an Instruction the Committee had re-| opposing the Motion was because he con- 
ceived from the House in regard to the | sidered that the proper course for the 
present Bill— House to adopt. The noble Viscount 
“Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson reported from | had made use of a singular argument. 
the Committee on the Windsor, Ascot, and| He said that some Railway Company 
shone eorag d reeemetien! SS ae had placed guano and sugar in the same 
ney ha ma urther Amenamen ‘ 
by Bec Bice the rates to be charged for the whe category, whereas sugar was worth £25 
veyance of common manure and compost, and a-ton, and guano only worth £7 or £8 a- 
all undressed materials for the repair of high-| ton. Therefore, he contended that guano 
ways, as well as coke, culm, slack, and clay | and artificial manures ought to be car- 
—_ eal yay bigs. : wap RST pared ried at a cheaper rate; while, at the 
, y e maximum ° . 
pier nN by soduihing the ne vere charge for | Same time, he was arguing that common 
the carriage of guano and artificial manure | dung, which was only worth 2s. or 2s. 6d, 
from threepence to twopence halfpenny per|a-ton, ought to be put into the same 
ton per mile.” category as guano and artificial manures 
That was a Report from a properly con- | which were worth £7 a-ton. If the ar- 
stituted Committee. This particular sub-| guments of the noble Viscount were 
ject had been before the House during | worth anything, the charge for carrying 
a greater part of the Session upon this | artificial manures ought to be raised in 
and other Railway Bills, not only as to| price, and, instead of being 2d., the 
this particular charge of a maximum | proper proportion ought to be something 
rate, but also in reference to the recon- | like 1s. He had no doubt that the Com- 
sideration of rates and charges, and the | mittee to whom the Bill was referred 
classification of tolls in relation to the | had fully considered all the arguments 
Report of the Board of Trade. Well, | brought forward. Everyone knew that 
this Committee had reconsidered the | in the case of a short line the expenses 
matter, and had presented another Re-| were much greater in proportion than 
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they were to a long line; and it was 
quite possible to engage a ship and take 
a freight all the way to Australia almost 
at ballast rates, because it was wanted 
to take the vessel there in order to em- 
ploy it in bringing other articles home. 
So in the case of the Railway Companies 
mentioned by the noble Viscount, who 
carried common manures at a farthing 
or halfpenny per ton per mile. It might 
easily be that they did so in order that 
they should not send trucks back again 
entirely empty. Now, the true way of 
getting a particular class of goods car- 
ried cheaply was not to ask for a sub- 
sidy for one particular interest at the 
expense of the community, but to give 
the Railway Company what they could 
obtain. In that way the question was 
left to the result of competition in trade, 
and they introduced a good commercial 
principle, which really tended to cheapen 
rates.) He had no wish to detain 
the House longer; but he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House ought to set his face against 
Motions of this sort. The present case 
was taken up by the agricultural in- 
terest. To-morrow they might have 
another taken up by the coal interest, 
then another affecting the iron interest, 
or the timber interest, or the Manchester 
interest. 
to have matters of this kind properly 
relegated to Select Committees ; and in 
this particular instance the Bill had been 
relegated a second time to a Committee, 
in order that further consideration might 
be given to it. Unless the old course 
were continued, they might in future 
have matters of this sort dealt with 
purely as class questions, instead of 
being dealt with on the merits of the 
case. Al|l these rates proposed to be in- 
serted in the Bill were fair and equal, 
and not unusual; and if agricultural 
produce or manures were to be carried 
at a loss to the Railway Company, those 
who were interested in other commodi- 
ties would inevitably suffer. This was 
a case in which the House, in its wisdom, 
had remitted the matter again, and had 
presented the Report which had been 
laid on the Table and accepted by the 
House. He thought it would be ex- 
ceedingly unwise and improper for the 
House again to perform the operation of 
saying that, because certain Gentlemen 
were not satisfied with the result, the 
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Select Committee should go through the 
same process again. 

Mr. HICKS said, it appeared to him 
that the hon. Baronet who had just sat 
down had quite overlooked the real issue 
before the House. It was not a question 
whether Railway Companies were to 
carry at a loss or not, or whether 
favour should be shown to one parti- 
cular interest or another; but whether 
the House was, upon a special issue, to 
alter the whole course of Railway legis- 
lation for the last 40 years. It appeared 
to him that the Committee had no reason 
to complain if the House sent this Bill 
back again to them; because they 
seemed to have overlooked the real 
point at issue, which was not so much 
whether the rates were higher or lower, 
but whether the classification of goods 
had been altered. From the very earliest 
times of Railways certain goods had 
| been placed in the lowest class of rates. 
This classification, as had been pointed 
out by his noble Friend the Member for 
{North Wilts (Viscount Folkestone), on 
‘all the great Railways was the same. 
For instance, the London and North 
Western, the Great Northern, the Great 
Eastern, the London and South West- 
ern, and other Railways, although they 
might differ in some small degree as 
to the amount of tolls and rates, were 
|almost universal in the classification of 
goods; and hon. Members who objected 
to the decision of the Committee were 
now asking to alter the classification 
they had fixed, and to alter, not merely 
the maximum rate charged upon arti- 
ficial manures, but to alter it in a great 
many other particulars. He held in his 
hand the original Act of the London 
and South Western Railway. That Act 
was an Act of 4 & 5 Will. IV., c. 88, 
so that it was nearly 50 years old. Now, 
the present Bill, which professed to be 
promoted by a private Company, con- 
tained clauses empowering them to hand 
over their Railway to the London and 
South Western Railway Company. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was satisfied that his hon. Friend 
would not wish to make an incorrect 
statement. This line had no connection 
at all with the London and South Wes- 
tern Railway Company. On the con- 
trary, it had been opposed by the 
London and South Western Oompany 
throughout; and if it was likely to be 
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handed over to anybody it would be the 
Great Western, and not the London and 
South Western. 

Mr. HICKS said, he had not read 
the Bill carefully; but in Clause 56 he 
thought some reference was made to 
some controlling power which was to be 
exercised by the London and South 
Western Railway Company. He did 
not think, however, that that point 
would have any great effect on the 
argument he was trying to bring before 
the House; because he believed that in 
the Great Western Act would be found 
identically the same provision which 
placed in the same category the carriage 
of coal, culm, charcoal, cinders, building, 
and pitching, and paving stones, bricks, 
tiles, slates, clay, sand, dung, compost, 
all sorts of manures, lime, limestone, 
and all undressed materials for the 
repair of roads, the rate being upon all 
these articles the sum of 2d. per ton 
per mile. The toll, however, had nothing 
whatever to do with that matter. It 
was the classification to which he desired 
to draw the attention of the House. Under 
the present Bill, not only were all sorts 
of manures, except common dung, re- 
moved from Class I, but building, 
pitching, and paving stones, bricks, tiles, 
common slates, and other materials were 
removed from Class I. to Class II. If 
this Railway Company were to do that, 
as had been said by the noble Viscount, 
then, in common justice and in common 
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sense, all Railways must be allowed to do 
the same thing. If it were a good and | 
honest and just classification of the raw | 
materials carried through this country, | 
let the old law stand; but, if not, let 

them have a Select Committee to go into | 
the question thoroughly and report to, 
the House, when, no doubt, the House | 
would pass a new classification, which | 
should be applicable to all these articles. | 
He certainly hoped the House would , 
not, on that occasion—upon a Wednes- | 
day’s Sitting, with a comparatively small , 
attendance—pass a Bill which delibe- | 
rately upset all the previous legislation 

upon these important matters. It had 

been pointed out that there were only 

20 in all, out of very nearly 3,000 Rail- ' 
way Bills, which had been considered | 
thoroughly and deliberately during the 
last 50 years, in which an alteration of, 
classification had been permitted. He 
begged to support the Amendment moved | 
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by his noble Friend the Member for 
South Wilts (Viscount Folkestone). 

Mr. PELL said, he thought the House 
might be in some difficulty in coming to 
a decision on the question, especially 
after what had fallen from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Chippenham 
(Sir Gabriel Goldney). His hon. Friend 
had said, and said with some truth, that 
it was hardly prudent to encourage the 
practice of taking up the time of the 
House of Commons with Private Bills 
in the interest of certain large industries, 
however large they might be. But the 
industry of agriculture was one which 
was in a somewhat different position 
from any other one. It was not concen- 
trated in any way, and it was not repre- 
sented by any organization before a 
Committee on Private Bills; and its 
case was not presented before a Com- 
mittee, as it would be in the instance of 
any other industry connected with any 
large and important town which was 
likely to be affected. Therefore, he ven- 
tured to submit that it was only in the 
House itself, in a full Assembly, that 
the agricultural interest could have an 
opportunity of bringing their grievances 
forward. Nothing had yet been brought 
under the notice of the House, although 
he certainly hoped to hear some state- 
ment from the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to justify this extraordinary, and 
he thought he might say this extrava- 
gant rate charged for the conveyance 
of a class of goods which was essential, 
or considered to be essential, now to the 
successful carrying on of the operations 
of husbandry. Therefore, upon that 
ground alone, if there were no other, he 
thought those whom his hon. Friend the 
Member for Chippenham (Sir Gabriel 
Goldney) described as one or two Gen- 
tlemen acting together were justified in 
opposing the further progress of the 
Bill. The one or two Gentlemen who 
were described as acting together were 
one or two Gentlemen who spoke on be- 
half of some score of other Members of 
the House, and many hundreds of thou- 
sands outside the House. It was per- 
fectly obvious that if the principle were 
adopted of making these differential 
rates in the Bills of small Railway 
Companies, the Railway interest, so pro- 
minently represented in the House, 
would not be long before it succeeded 
in extending the principle, and in get- 
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ting the higher rates allowed to the 
larger and more important lines. He, 
therefore, thought it would be better, 
even as regarded the consumption of 
time, that this question should be set- 
tled in 1883, rather than left to be 
brought up in future years. It might 
be said that this was a small line, and 
that, afterall, so far as the present Bill 
was concerned, it was not a matter of 
very much moment. Now, this line was 
to be worked, he believed, in concert 
with the Great Western Railway Com- | 
pany. At any rate, he gathered that 
from the statement of his hon. Friend 
the Member for West Essex (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson). It did not, 
however, matter to his argument what 
Company would have to work the line. 
Through rates would have to be estab- 
lished on the small line, and the larger 
line which worked the traffic, and those 
through rates must be raised. Agree- 
ments would have to be entered into 
between the large parent line and the 
one which he might call the small child 
—namely, the Windsor, Ascot, and Al- 
dershot line ; and no hon. Member could 
be so blind as not to see that all these 
arrangements had been made between 
the larger Company and the smaller 
Company before the Bill went upstairs | 
to the Committee, and that the promo- | 
ters of these high rates upon small lines 
might be Directors and shareholders of 
the larger Railway Company. There- 
fore, it was not right that they should 
confine the question to a consideration 
of the interests of the small line, when | 
they knew perfectly well that the pro- 
prietors of the larger Railway were in- 
terested. Unless some adequate and 
satisfactory explanation was given by 
the Chairman of the Committee to justify 
the establishment of these higher rates 
and this alteration of classification, he 
should certainly feel bound to do as 
much as he was able to arrest the further 
progress of the Bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
not hitherto taken any part whatever in 
the discussion on the merits of this ques- 
tion of the charges for agricultural 
manure; but he thought it right to do 
so now, because his Department was 
specially concerned in the Report which 
had been presented, in the first place, 
to the Select Committee to which it was 
referred. In the discussion which oc- 
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curred some time ago the fact was men- 
tioned that the Committee might pass 
rates that were injurious to the agricul- 
tural interest, because their attention 
was not drawn by any responsible body 
to the fact that certain Bills which had 
been introduced contained provisions 
authorizing higher rates and altering the 
classification of goods ; and, under those 
circumstances, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite the Member for North Hants 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) proposed a Stand- 
ing Order, requiring the Board of Trade 
to present a Report to the Select Com- 
mittee upon such Bill; but the right 
hon. Gentleman did not cast upon the 
Board of Trade the duty of expressing 
any opinion upon the matter. That was 
left to the Committee themselves; and 
in the Reports which the Board of Trade 
made they had endeavoured strictly to 
confine themselves to the duty of calling 
attention to all the essential facts, leaving 
the Committee themselves to decide on 
the merits. In the Bill before the House 
to-day there were two questions raised 
—first, as to the merits of the particular 
proposal in the Bill, and whether the 
classification was fair; and, secondly, a 
question of general principle and some 
importance—namely, whether the House 
was going to undertake the duty of in- 
quiring into the details of Bills which 
had been relegated to Committees up- 
stairs and carefully considered by them, 
after hearing evidence that was not in 
the possession of the House? Further, 
whether the House, in all these cases, 
was to utidertake to do over again the 
work prudently remitted to a Committee ? 
It appeared to him that the greatest 
possible inconvenience would arise from 
the adoption of any principle such as 
that; and the strongest case should be 
shown, and the clearest proof should be 
given, that the Committee had failed in 
its duty, before the House undertook to 
review its decision. Now, what was the 
case in regard to the present Bill? The 
proposal of the noble Viscount (Vis- 
count Folkestone) was this—that in the 
case of artificial manures of considerable 
value, a rate as low as it was possible to 
impose should be in all cases imposed. 
Now, it did appear to him a very strong 
proposition indeed. No doubt, origin- 
ally, what Committees on Railway Bills 
had in view was the ordinary manure, 
which was supposed to be worth some- 
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thing like 5s. a-ton, and which was 
carried with little difficulty and expense. 
No possible injury could arise to them 
from the wet; and they were in a posi- 
tion altogether different from that of 
artificial manures, which required great 
care in conducting the transit, and which 
were of considerable value. It therefore 
appeared to him that the Railway Com- 
panies, primd fucte, at all events, were 
entitled to have a higher sum for carry- 
ing them. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
thought that in what the right hon. 
Gentleman was pointing out to the 
House he was labouring under a misap- 
prehension. He (Viscount Folkestone) 
did not propose that this Railway Com- 
pany should be obliged to carry artificial 
manures at a rate which did not pay 
them. Far from that, what he desired 
was that the Committee should decide 
the matter, and inform the House if 
it was necessary for this Railway to 
charge a higher rate, soas to prevent a 
precedent being created in future. If 
the Committee found, on the evidence 
brought before them, that the Railway 
Company could not carry these artificial 
manures at a profit at the ordinary 
average rate of 14d. per ton, then by all 
means let them say so, and inform the 
House of the fact. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that, no 
doubt, the Chairman of the Committee 
would inform the House of the reason 
which induced the Committee to come to 
their decision; but he had no doubt 
that all these facts were brought under 
the notice of the Committee, and that 
they had given their consideration to the 
question whether this Railway Company 
should be called upon to carry these 
artificial manures at the same rate as 
ordinary manures. The noble Viscount 
had spoken of the classification which 
had been adopted, and had pointed out 
in his statement that manures which 
were worth more than £5 or £6 a-ton 
were placed in the same category as 
sugar, which was worth £25 a-ton. 
Perhaps he might be allowed to point 
out that the classes in this Bill dealt 
with a considerable number of articles, 
and that they could not multiply. inde- 
finitely the number of classes. There- 
fore, they must include a number of 
things in the same class. If, according 
to the contention of the noble Viscount, 
an article worth £5 a-ton should not be 
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carried at the same rate as an article 
worth £25 a-ton, or five times as much, 
how much more unfair would it be that 
an article worth £5 a-ton should be car- 
ried at the same rate as an article worth 
only 53. a-ton, or 1-20th? The noble 
Viscount might just as well claim for 
the farmer and the farm labourer that 
they should all be carried at half-price. 
Was the agricultural interest to be 
favoured, to the injury of every other 
interest concerned, because it wanted to 
have lower rates? The only result would 
be one of two things—either the Railway 
Companies which adopted the proposal 
would be obliged to charge higher rates 
for other articles, and other industries 
would be mulcted in order to confer a 
benefit upon the agricultural interest by 
carrying artificial manures at an unfair 
advantage, or the Railway would not 
be made at all. Now, it was said that 
this line was required for the conve- 
nience of the district. It was, to a 
large extent, an agricultural line. It 
was in the interest of the farmers and 
agricultural interests generally that it 
should be made, and no opposition came 
from the district to this proposal to 
charge higher rates for artificial manures. 
The objection came from persons who 
were not connected with the district at 
all, but who were altogether outside it, 
the immediate interest concerned being 
quite satisfied. Under all these circum- 
stances, he thought the House, as a 
general principle, ought not to rashly 
interfere with the decisions of its Com- 
mittees upstairs; and, keeping in view 
the merits of this particular case, he did 
not think the House would act wisely if 
they were to send back the Bill to a 
Committee which had not only once, but 
twice, already considered it. Ifthe noble 
Viscount went to a division, he (Mr. 
Chamberlain) should vote against him. 

Sin HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he could assure the noble Viscount 
at starting that he was not desirous of 
entering into any controversy with him 
that might lead to unpleasant results ; 
but, at the same time, he hoped the 
House would really weigh very carefully 
what it was asked to do on this occasion. 
If Committees on Private Bills were to 
be conducted at all, then, he said, the 
House was bound to support those Com- 
mittees, unless very strong cause was 
shown that they had neglected their 
duty. On what was the opposition to 
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the Bill they were asked to consider now 
based? It was a Bill for a short line of 
railway, connecting a particular local 
district with an important main line; it 
was a Bill promoted by a private Com- 
pany. The Committee, when it came to 
the -consideration of the Report of the 
Board of Trade, had, in his opinion, as 
Chairman of the Committee, two things 
to consider. One was the question of 
classification, and the other the question 
of the rates to be imposed. They went 
carefully through both of those ques- 
tions, and heard the evidence laid before 
them with the greatest attention. It 
was shown, at all events to their satis- 
faction, that with regard to the question 
of classification on a great line of rail- 
way, where the work could be done at 
the terminus by a very different propor- 
tion of cost in reference to the carrying 
results of the line itself, compared with 
the cost of the same work on smaller and 
shorter lines, that the smaller line could 
not possibly carry remuneratively articles 
at the same rate they could be carried 
for by a larger line, which had a con- 
siderable number of miles on which to 
recover the amount of earnings. That 
being the case before them, they came 
unanimously to the conclusion that on 
the point of classification, which was one 
of the points referred to them by the 
Board of Trade, a difference ought to be 
allowed on an article which compared in 
regard to the amount of care in carriage 
very strongly, as had been shown by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, with other articles 
with which it was proposed to be classed. 
It did seem to the Committee that where 
agricultural manures, which were of a 
given value and required delicate hand- 
ling on the journey, and were liable to 
deterioration by exposure to wet, had to 
be dealt with, they required more care 
on the part of the Railway Company 
than common manures, which might al- 
most be left to take care of themselves. 
It appeared to the Committee that in 
such a case they were justified in not 
classing artificial manures with common 
manures and ordinary dung, especially 
when they heard from the Railway Com- 
pany themselves that they could not 
carry them at the price remuneratively 
to themselves. They, therefore, con- 
sidered that it would be unfair towards 
the Railway Company to class artificial 
manures in the lowest class in which 
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common manures and dung were put. 
That was the reason they arrived at the 
first Report which they presented to the 
House. The House, “in its wisdom, 
thought it well to send that Report back 
to the Committee for further considera- 
tion ; and although the Committee had 
gone very carefully into the case on the 
evidence they had before them on the 
first occasion, he, as Chairman, and he 
thought the rest of his Colleagues upon 
the Committee, felt the Instruction of 
the House was an Instruction to them to 
go again over that evidence, and reduce 
the rates to the lowest possible amount. 
They went into the question of classifi- 
cation again, and he need not say that 
the same evidence which justified them 
in placing the two descriptions of articles 
in different classes in the first instance 
weighed strongly with him in their 
second Report, in which they maintained 
the classification, but reduced both of the 
rates. They reduced the rate on common 
manures to the lowest maximum rate 
charged by any line, and they reduced 
the rate on artificial manures to 2$d., 
making a difference of 1d. between com- 
mon articles carried in ordinary trucks 
and artificial manures which required 
care and watching in their transit. The 
noble Viscount said that it was not right 
to classify artificial manures with such 
articles as silk, or sugar, or other more 
valuable articles. But in the second 
Report of the Committee they took arti- 
ficial manures out of that class, and put 
them into the class next to the lowest 
class—the cluss in which pig iron, bar 
iron, iron castings not manufactured, and 
other articles of that heavy description 
were dealt with. They took them out 
of the class in which sugar, corn, grain, 
flour, &c. were included, and placed 
them in a class between those articles 
and the lowest class, showing, by that 
very fact, that they had gone carefully 
into the question of classification as well 
as into the question of rates. That 
having been the action of the Committee, 
and their second Report having been 
presented after a most careful investiga- 
tion by the Committee, the House was 
now asked to send back that Report to 
the same Committee, with an Instruction 
to them again to reduce the rates. Now, 
he ventured to think it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to get Members to give 
that attention to the Private Bill Busi- 
ness of the House which it undoubtedly 
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deserved and required, if the House was 
on every occasion, at the instigation of 
any particular trade or interes—the did 
not care what it might be—which hap- 
pened to command a certain amount of 
influence, or a certain number of votes, 
in the House to take into its own hands 
what were properly the duties of a Com- 
mittee upstairs, and if the House was, on 
its mere spse dixit, to reverse a decision 
of a Committee arrived at upon evi- 
dence which had been carefully con- 
sidered. He did not for a moment say 
that he objected to the Bill being sent 
back to the Committee in the first in- 
stance. They might have made a mistake. 
It was evident they had not reduced the 
charges to so low a point as, on further 
consideration, they thought it possible to 
reduce them after the decision of the 
House ; but after the second careful con- 
sideration given by the Committee to 
the whole of the case, and feeling that 
they had done everything they could to 
meet the views expressed by the House, 
it would be most unwise to refer the Bill 
back again a second time. He under- 
stood the noble Viscount to say he wished 
this step to be taken in order not to 
create a precedent in regard to future 
legislation for the larger lines of rail- 
way. He thought, if the House laid 
down a rule that their Committees were 
to go carefully into all these considera- 
tions, every Committee would be bound 
to look into all the details of any ques- 
tion submitted to them; and it must be 
borne in mind that these differential 
rates had already been allowed in regard 
to a number of other lines connected 
with the larger Railway Companies. Of 
course, they would hardly ever be able 
to show the same case which the shorter 
lines could show to justify them in ask- 
ing for a higher rate of carriage. The 
noble Viscount had stated that there 
were considerably more than 2,000 
Railway Bills—he thought the noble 
Viscount put the figure at 2,600—which 
had passed the House since 1857, and 
that it was only of late years that the 
classification had been altered. But the 
noble Viscount went back to 1857 when 
artificial manures were not so mucha 
necessity to the agricultural community 
as they were at present. The alteration 
had been made more rapidly within the 
last few years, especially since 1879; 
and he did not think it could be found, 
in any instance since 1879, that the ori- 
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ginal classification had been formed. But 
most of the lines to which the alteration 
applied were short lines; and, no doubt, 
that fact had pressed upon the Committees 
in coming to that conclusion. He did 
not think the question of the number of 
lines of railway which been sanctioned 
since 1857, and the small percentage 
which contained these altered charges, 
was a matter of much importance. The 
total number of Railway Acts would be 
much reduced when they took into con- 
sideration the fact that a number of 
these Bills were merely Bills containing 
continuing powers, and that they were 
not for new lines of railway, but for ad- 
ditional powers granted to existing Rail- 
way Companies. If that fact were 
inquired into, he thought the number of 
2,600 would be very considerably re- 
duced, and that it would be found that 
a very much smaller number of new 
lines had been sanctioned than the num- 
ber of Railway Acts which had been 
passed by Parliament. Looking at all 
the circumstances which surrounded the 
case, he must say that he thought the 
wishes of the House had been carried 
out as carefully as possible, and that it 
would be a most dangerous precedent to 
enable any class of individuals in the 
House, who had an interest in the car- 
riage of particular articles, to compel 
Select Committees of the House to per- 
petually undertake the reconsideration 
of decisions which they had carefully 
arrived at. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY remarked, that 
if any justification was necessary—and 
he admitted that justification was neces- 
sary—for the course the opponents of 
the Bill had pursued, it was to be found 
in the fact that the Railway Companies 
were the aggressors in this case. They 
proposed to change the policy which 
had hitherto been pursued from the 
beginning of the history of railways. 
With a very few exceptions, artificial 
manures had always been classed along 
with all other kinds of manures. No 
doubt, a few exceptions had crept in 
through inadvertence on the part of the 
House of Commons; but out of the vast 
number of Railway Bills which had passed 
the House from 1857 up to 1869 there 
were only 17 exceptions. In 1869 arti- 
ficial manures were used nearly as much 
as they were now; but Parliament 
adopted a certain arrangement for their 
classification, and from 1869 down to 
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1878 that classification was adhered to. 
In 1878 a few exceptions were made; 
and since then, from 1878 down to 1882, 
there were only 17 exceptions to the 
general rule. Therefore, in this instance, 
as far as classification was concerned, 
the Railway Companies were the aggres- 
sors, in endeavouring to introduce a new 
line of policy. As one who was a Mem- 
ber of the Rates Committee of the House 
for two years, he was able to say that 
that Committee had brought before them 
very great anomalies which existed in 
the classification of goods; and if it were 
desirable for the Railway Company to 
change the classification in this particu- 
lar instance, then, in the interest of the 
public, it was desirable that there should 
be a general re-classification altogether. 
He objected to the alteration of classifi- 
cation without those interested on the 
other side of the question being heard 
before the House. No doubt the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) had the evidence of the Rail- 
way Companies; but did the Committee 
hear any evidence whatever on behalf 
of farmers, or those interested on the 
other side of the question? This whole 
subject was fought out by the traders 
and agricultural interest before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, in the case 
of the Great North of Scotland Railway 
Bill, at very great expense to the traders 
a year or two ago, and the House of 
Lords refused to adopt the proposal of 
the Railway Cumpany on that occasion 
to put artificial manures in a separate 
classification. The question for the 
House to determine was, whether this 
proposal, which was altogether an ex- 
ception, should now be adopted, and 
that without the whole question of classi- 
fication being discussed, and those inte- 
rested on the other side heard before a 
Committee of the House. In regard to 
the rates, they had heard a great deal 
about the difference between various 
kinds of manures, and the propriety of 
their being charged different rates. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade had told the 
House accurately enough that a great 
variety of articles were entered underone 
classification, although they were of dif- 
ferent value. The fact was that common 
sorts of manures were charged almost in- 
variably below the maximum which the 
Railway Company could charge, because 
they knew very well that they would not 
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get them to carry at all if they charged 
a higher rate; and the practice was to 
charge for common manures very con- 
siderably under the maximum; and, on 
the other hand, to charge for artificial 
manures the full maximum rate, so that 
a fair equality was established. Thirty- 
six Railway Bills had been introduced 
into the House this Session. In 18 
of these Bills the promoters were satis- 
fied with the old classification; and in 
the other 18 the promoters wished for a 
new classification in respect of artificial 
manures. Now, there was nothing spe- 
cial in those Bills to justify any depar- 
ture from the ordinary rule of Parlia- 
ment; and it seemed to him that the 
change depended very much more upon 
the Parliamentary Agent who prepared 
the Bill in fixing the classification than 
on the necessities of the case. Three or 
four of these Railway Companies had 
deferred to the opinion of the House, 
as expressed in previous divisions, and 
had gone back to the old classification ; 
but two or three were endeavouring to 
establish this new policy of making 
a different classification. There was a 
great deal to be said in reference to 
what the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated as to short lines being unable to 
carry at the same rate as long lines ; but 
provision was made for that in the pre- 
sent Bill by giving a higher maximum 
rate for common manures. If reference 
were made to the Report of the Board 
of Trade, it would be found that it 
had hitherto been the practice to make 
no distinction. The Board of Trade 
said— 

‘*In the Railway Acts of former years, when 
guano and artificial manures were less impor- 
tant than they have since become, no distinc- 
tion was made between those manures and 
ordinary manures, and both were placed in the 
lowest class of about 1d. per ton per mile. In 
subsequent years it has been the practice to 
grant more favourable terms.” 

In the present Bill it was proposed, in 
consequence of the shortness of the rail- 
way, to increase the rate for common 
manures by 50 per cent; and that 
was certainly a very large increase 
in respect of the shortness of the 
line. He was entirely at a loss to 
understand on what evidence the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade could say that the old 
rates were not remunerative; because 
the managers of every Railway Company 
examined before the Rates Committee 
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told the Committee most distinctly that 
they did not know the cost td the Rail- 
way Company of the carriage of any 
kind of goods. That statement was 
repeated over and over again; and if 
that were so—and certainly it was upon 
the evidence before the Railway Rates 
Committee—he did not see how it was 
possible for the President of the Board 
of Trade to come to the conclusion that 
any particular rate was remunerative or 
unremunerative. He asserted most dis- 
tinctly that they had it on evidence, in 
the statements of the Railway Com- 
panies themselves, given by their own 
managers, that they did not know what 
the cost of performing any particular 
service was. He did not desire, and 
would certainly strongly deprecate, the 
idea of all special rates being brought 
under the consideration of the House in 
passing Private Bills ; but he contended 
that this was a question of policy— 
namely, whether, at the request of two 
or three Railway Companies, the House 
would deviate from the course it had 
adopted from the very commencement 
of railway legislation, without hearing 
the evidence of both parties interested 
in the question ? 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he thought 
that the supporters of the Motion must 
show a very strong case to justify an 
application of this nature, and to con- 
vince the House of the desirability of 
referring back a Private Bill for a 
second time to a Select Committee which 
had had ‘charge of it. He felt very 
strongly the inconvenience which would 
arise if that course were to be adopted 
with anything like frequency. At the 
same time, he thought the House was 
indebted to the noble Viscount the Mem- 
ber for North Wilts (Viscount Folke- 
stone) for introducing this matter to their 
notice, and for having raised a debate 
upon it. It must be remembered that 
the first reference back to the Com- 
mittee had already been justified, be- 
cause the Committee, on reconsidera- 
tion, had materially reduced the rates. 
The question now before the House was, 
whether there was sufficient reason to 
justify them in referring the matter 
back again? They had had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the speech of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for West Essex 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), who acted 
as Chairman of the Committee; and, 
therefore, the House was now, for the 
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first time, putin possession of the reasons 
which had induced the Committee to 
arrive at their decision. He thought it 
was valuable that they had that fact on 
record in the debates of the House. 

Sin HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he wished to justify himself in the 
matter. When he brought up the Re- 
port it was moved that it be read by the 
Clerk at the Table; and after that had 
been done he made a speech to the 
House, stating many of the facts which 
formed the prominent reasons why the 
Committee had been induced to alter 
their original decision. Many of those 
facts he had only repeated to the House 
in the course of the debate that day. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET remarked, that it 
was now before the House that the 
reason which had induced the Committee 
to act as they had done was that they 
were dealing, not with a large and im- 
portant railway, but with a small line 
promoted under special circumstances, 
which, in their mind, fully justified the 
exceptional rates they had introduced 
into the Bill. There was only one re- 
mark that he would venture to make 
upon that point, and it was this—that 
the whole of the case of those who 
opposed these Bills could be placed in a 
nutshell. The interest they were en- 
deavouring to protect had no locus standi 
to appear before a Railway Committee, 
and that was the sole point. If the 
interests of the agriculturists were at- 
tacked in regard to the carriage of ma- 
nures, they had no /ocus standi to appear 
before the Committee and be heard. 
The Railway Rates Committee, which 
sat for upwards of two years, recom- 
mended that such a locus standi should 
be given, and that the farmers interested 
in these points should be entitled to 
appear before the Committee, and have 
their case heard by calling witnesses, 
who might be examined and cross-exa- 
mined. If that were done, no doubt the 
House would hesitate to re-open a ques- 
tion when a Bill came down to them. 
The sole thing that could be urged on 
behalf of those who opposed the present 
Bill was this—that they had no oppor- 
tunity of opposing the proposals con- 
tained in the Bill in the place where 
they ought to have been heard—namely, 
the Select Committee itself. The fear 
which the noble Viscount the Member 
for South Wilts (Viscount Folkestone) 
had was that, if these alterations in 
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classification were permitted to take 
place in these Bills, they would be im- 
mediately extended to all the great lines 
of railway. He thought that fear might 
now be said to be without foundation ; 
because the House was now in possession 
of the reasons which had alone induced 
the Committee to consent to this change 
of classification being introduced. Under 
these circumstances, he would put it to 
the noble Viscount whether he thought 
it would be wise to trouble the House 
with a division upon the matter? They 
had had a full discussion, and the noble 
Viscount had had an opportunity of stat- 
ing his case completely ; and he thought 
that everyone who had heard the noble 
Viscount would feel satisfied that he 
acted, not from any private feeling of 
opposition to the Bill, or to this Railway 
Company, but that he had taken the 
case up solely upon grounds of public 
interest, which, in his opinion, required 
that the question should be brought 
before the House. After the House had 
had an opportunity of hearing all that 
had been said, he trusted the noble 
Viscount would be satisfied with the 
good work he had done, and would not 
put hon. Members to the necessity of 
dividing. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, that 
after the appeal of his hon. Friend 
above the Gangway (Mr. R. H. Paget), 
he should like, with the permission of 
the House, to be allowed to withdraw 
his Amendment. [‘‘No!”] He had 
no wish to go to a division; but, at 
the same time, he could not regret 
having brought the matter before the 
House. He thought they had had a 
most admirable discussion ; but he could 
not insist upon asking the House to re- 
commit the Bill again to the Committee 
to which it had already been committed 
before. Indeed, that was not his object 
in having brought on the discussion. 

Mr. CARBUTT confessed that he was 
unable to see why the noble Viscount 
should propose a Motion of this kind if 
he did not intend to go on with it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
thought the noble Viscount was well 
advised in deferring to the general wish 
of the House, and in yielding to the 
request made to him by the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. R. H. Paget). He 
(Mr. Chamberlain) would make a fur- 
ther appeal to him. For some reason 
or other, he found that the noble Vis- 
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count had on the Notice Paper for to- 
morrow a Motion in regard to two other 
Bills in the same terms as that which he 
had introduced that day. It was un- 
desirable that the matter should be 
continually raised, seeing that it was , 
precisely the same question; and he 
thought the House ought to understand, 
if the Motion were now withdrawn by 
leave of the House, that the whole mat- 
ter was finally settled as far as the noble 
Viscount was concerned, and that his 
objection to the other Bills would not 
be pressed. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, that, 
in answer to the right hon. Gentleman, 
he would give the matter his fullest con- 
sideration; and, no doubt, before the 
end of the Sitting it would be in his 
power to state what action he intended 
to take. He must have a short time 
for considering what that action ought 
to be. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he wished to make an appeal to the 
House and to his noble Friend (Viscount 
Folkestone). He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade had placed the matter very 
fairly before the House. He felt cer- 
tain that the House did not wish to 
force the noble Viscount to go to a divi- 
sion. He imagined the House would 
be generous enough to allow the noble 
Viscount to withdraw his Motion; and 
when he had considered the question 
fairly, he trusted the noble Viscount 
would intimate that it was not his in- 
tention to proceed with his opposition 
to the other Bills. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR said, he was 
particularly interested in the Bill coming 
on to-morrow, having been Chairman of 
the Committee to which it was referred. 
He therefore wished to have an assur- 
ance from the noble Viscount that he 
did not intend to raise all this discussion 
over again, having taken the opinion 
of the House that day upon a question 
which was precisely similar. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE remarked, 
that he would make this suggestion to 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) and the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
—that he should consult with them 
privately on the matter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he wished 
to point out to the noble Viscount that 
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no object could be gained by a further 
discussion. The House, therefore, ought 
to know at once whether it was the in- 
tention of the noble Viscount to re-open 
the matter again to-morrow, or upon 
any other day, the matter itself having 
already been decided by the discussion 
which had taken place, and the points 
being exactly the same. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE remarked, 
that if it were the same point he would 
not proceed with his opposition to the 
other Bills; but it might turn out that 
the point was not the same. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, there was one other matter which 
it was important to consider. Hon. 
Members who had been present during 
the debate that day, and had heard the 
whole of the discussion, and who might 
wish to take part in a decision upon it, 
might not be present to-morrow. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘ now con- 
sidered’ stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered; to be read the third 
time. 


PARLIAMENT—STANDING ORDERS. 
RESOLUTION. 
Standing Order 167 read. 


Taz CHAIRMAN or WAYS ayp 
MEANS (Sir Artuur Orway), in rising 
to move an addition to the Standing 
Order, said, he would state, as briefly as 
was consistent with the importance of 
the question, the reasons which induced 
him to make this proposal to the House. 
It would be well to consider for a mo- 
ment what the history of this Standing 
Order was. Before the passing of the 
Companies’ Clauses Act, 1845, Com- 
panies were regulated by a provision 
contained in special Acts; and those 
special Acts, from time to time, autho- 
rized the payment of interest out of 
capital. The first was carried in 1837. 
Only three Acts, however, were passed 
in that Session. In 1844 there were 
seven Acts passed ; in 1845, 26; and in 
1846, 92. The Standing Order was made 
in 1847. It was considered then that 
the number of Railway Acts which had 
been passed exceeded the disposable 
capital power of the country ; and it was 
notorious that considerable distress was 
occasioned to many persons who had 
invested their savings in Railway specu- 
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lations by reason of capital being called 
up too fast. It was in order to puta 
check upon the railway mania that it 
was considered that payment of interest 
during the construction of the railway 
should be stopped. Speculation, as 
everyone knew, was very high at that 
time, and it was thought necessary to 
put a stop to it. Hence the Standing 
Order of 1847, which prevented the pay- 
ment of interest out of capital, was 
passed, and it had regulated the pro- 
ceedings of Railway Companies in that 
respect ever since. It was with that 
Standing Order that he had to deal; 
and it behoved the House to consider 
whether railway enterprize was now 
such as to require the prohibition en- 
forced by that Order, or whether, on the 
other hand, it did not act prejudicially in 
checking the development of legitimate 
railway enterprize, and whether the cir- 
cunistances were not such now as re- 
quired to be dealt with by further legis- 
lation. When he acceded to the Office 
which he now held, he found that his 
Predecessor, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Universities of Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrew’s (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair), had been in correspondence with 
the Board of Trade upon the subject, in 
consequence of several Bills having been 
before the House which proposed to set 
aside the Standing Order relating to the 
payment of interest. He found in that 
correspondence a letter from his right 
hon. Friend, in which he asked if it was 
a wise and sound policy to preserve un- 
changed a Standing Order which ap- 
peared to be systematically violated in 
practice? The President of the Board 
of Trade, in reply to that letter, stated 
that the Board were disposed to think 
that some alteration of the Order was 
desirable; and soon after that corre- 
spondence a Committee was appointed 
by the House to consider and report 
whether -the Standing Order No. 169, 
prohibiting the payment of interest or 
dividend out of capital during the con- 
struction of a railway, should be retained 
or modified. That Oommittee was com- 
posed of a number of hon. Members of 
considerable experience and authority 
in the House, and his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) 
was a Member of it. He regretted ex- 
ceedingly that his right hon. Friend was 
unable to be present that day, and he 
regretted it even more on account of the 
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cause ; but the House would be satisfied 
that an inquiry conducted under the 
auspices of his right hon. Friend was a 
full and searching one. As regarded 
the matter, that Committee said— 

‘‘Your Committee consider that the prohi- 
bition of the payment of interest out of capital 
which is contained in Standing Order 167, in 
the Companies’ Act, 1862, and in other statutes 
affecting public Companies, is in accordance 
with sound financial principles, and acts as a 
protection to the public. In special cases, how- 
ever, your Committee recommend that it may 
be permitted to pay interest upon capital during 
the construction of railways or tramways, sub- 
ject to the following conditions.”’ 


And then they defined the conditions 
under which they considered, in special 
cases, payment of interest out of capital 
might be allowed. Thus, they said that 
his Predecessor, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Universities of 
Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s (Sir Lyon 
Playfair), recommended the amendment 
of the Standing Order, and that the 
Committee appointed to consider the sub- 
ject recommended that, under certain 
circumstances, the payment of interest 
out of capital should be allowed—that 
that proposed change should be carried 
into effect. Thethen Chairman of Ways 
and Means, and the Committee, all re- 
commended that this question should be 
dealt with. He observed that his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Durham 
(Sir Joseph Pease) had given Notice of 
an Amendment to his Amendment of the 
Standing Order. His hon. Friend pro- 
posed to follow the course recommended 
by the Committee; and he (Sir Arthur 
Otway) would frankly tell his hon. Friend 
that he should have been disposed also 
to adopt that course, were it not for a 
reason which he would state to his hon. 
Friend, which seemed to him (Sir Arthur 
Otway) to be conclusive. He found it 
would be impossible to effect this change 
by a Bill. He would ask any hon. Gen- 
tleman who had paid attention to the 
state of Business in that House whe- 
ther there was the slightest chance of 
any Member introducing a Bill in that 
House, and getting it passed during the 
present Session? He was confirmed in 
that opinion by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Trade, with whom he had commu- 
nicated on the subject. What was the 
answer he found in the letter to his Pre- 
decessor, dated the 26th of February this 
year? The right hon. Gentleman said— 
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“As regards the amendment of” Standing 
Order 167, which forbids the payment of in- 
terest out of capital during the construction of 
works, there would be so much difficulty in 
carrying a Bill in consequence of the strong 
opposition, such a measure would meet with, 
that I cannot entertain the question of intro- 
ducing it.” 

If the change was to be effected at all, 
it was impossible to effect it in any 
other way than by the method he (Sir 
Arthur Otway) proposed—namely, by 
adding to Standing Order 167 the words 
of which he had given Notice. Now, 
there could be no doubt that when 
Standing Order 167 was proposed, it 
was essential, for the purpose of putting 
an end to the unhealthy state of things 
which existed in consequence of the 
wild speculations which existed. Speak- 
ing generally, he did not question the 
soundness of the principle contained in 
the Standing Order. While saying this, 
however, he must remark that in all 
foreign countries, so far as he knew, 
without exception, the payment of inte- 
rest out of capital was allowed. Her 
Majesty’s Government had sanctioned 
it in our Indian Possessions, and it had 
also been allowed in the case of certain 
Railways in England. ‘Therefore, it 
was not to be supposed that this pro- 
ceeding was altogether novel, or that 
it infringed a principle considered in- 
fallible. As he had said, this prohi- 
bition had been relaxed in several in- 
stances even in England. The Great 
Northern, one of the most important 
Railways in the Kingdom, was allowed 
seven years for its construction, and, by 
special Act, the Directors were authorized 
to pay interest out of capital at the rate 
of 5 percent per annum; and he felt 
sure if the Great Northern had not ob- 
tained authority of that nature, that 
important line, in all probability, would 
not have been constructed. The most 
serious objection, to his mind, of this 
payment of interest out of capital 
arose from the encouragement it might 
sometimes afford to what were termed 
bogus Companies. He had no sym- 
pathy whatever with those Companies. 
He admitted there were instances where 
they had not only done great damage to 
existing interests, but where they had 
caused a great amount of distress; but 
he had endeavoured to meet the ob- 
jection of those bugus Companies by 
the provisions which he had put in his 
Notice; and he thought the House, if 
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it consented to his Motion, need be 
under no apprehension that henceforth 
encouragement will be given by it to 
Companies of this description, because, 
by the arrangements he proposed, it 
would be necessary to establish the bona 
fides of a Company. The Motion said— 

(8.) ‘* That payment of interest be not al- 
lowed to begin until the Railway Company 
have obtained a certificate of the Board of 
Trade to the effect that two-thirds, at least, of 
the share capital authorized by the Bill, in re- 
spect whereof interest may be paid, have been 
actually isssed and accepted, and are held by 
shareholders, who, or whose executors, adminis- 
trators, successors, or assigns, are legally liable 
for the same.” 


He hoped that requirement, strictly 
carried out, would answer the purpose 
they had in view; and he thought the 
House need be under no apprehension on 
that score. He had heard the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for South Durham (Sir 
Joseph Pease) say that in dealing with 
this subject they must bear in mind the 
many clergymen, widows, orphans, and 
others, who, from time to time, had 
been deluded into putting their scanty 
savings into unsound undertakings— 
into these bogus Companies. Well, there 
had been a great deal of exaggeration 
about that; and he did not know that 


the House would feel specially inclined. 


to go out of its way to take under its 
care those who were rash enough to go 
into those ventures. He felt sure the 
House would rest fully contented with 
the provisions he had inserted there. 
There was another thing to which he 
would call serious attention, as he 
thought it very materially affected the 
question. Notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of the Standing Order 167, it was 
notorious that means were found to pay 
interest out of capital—that the law was 
evaded. Since he had concerned him- 
self in this matter, he had had much 
communication, both in and out of that 
House with gentlemen of the railway 
world, concerning this Standing Order ; 
and one of them said to him the other 
day—‘‘I can evade, I have evaded, and 
I will evade your Standing Order when- 
ever it is my wish to do so.” He (Sir 
Arthur Otway) said, was it right that 
such a state of things should exist? 
Was it consistent with the dignity of 
Parliament that anyone should be able 
to address language of that kind to a 
person holding the Office of Chairman of 
Committees? If there were no other 
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reason than that the Standing Order of 
Parliament was constantly evaded, that 
should establish a necessity for dealing 
with the matter. He had endeavoured 
to deal with this point in a manner 
which he thought would be efficient for 
attaining security in this matter. He 
would impose—if the House should con- 
sent to his proposal for the amendment 
of the Standing Order—in the rule al- 
lowing, under certain conditions, pay- 
ment of interest out of capital penalties, 
summarily recoverable, upon all those 


Standing Orders. 


who might hereafter set aside or 
evade the Standing Order. That, he 


trusted, if adopted, would be found an 
effectual means of stopping the evasions 
which, he thought, had brought great 
discredit on the Standing Orders of the 
House. He proposed also to make 
illegal and void any contract entered 
into by any Company, or by any Di- 


‘rector of any Company, under which 


payment of interest on dividend pro- 
hibited by the Standing Order should 
be, directly or indirectly, provided for. 
Now, he admitted that this question was 
one of considerable difficulty, and one 
on which opinions were much divided ; 
but he thought the House would agree 
with him, after what he had said, that 
it should now be dealt with. It was 
not fair that the large interests in- 
volved in these matters should be 
hampered or harassed by uncertainty 
as to the action of Parliament in this 
matter. He had no sympathy with 
those Gentlemen who, as it seemed to 
him, took a pleasure in opposing Rail- 
way Companies—who seemed to look 
on Railway Directors almost as if they 
were malefactors. There was no ques- 
tion in which railway interests were 
concerned on which those Gentlemen did 
not immediately collect together as an 
opposing force to the railway interest. 
With feelings of that kind he had no 
sympathy. He looked with the greatest 
respect on the railway interest. Take, 
for instance, the London and North- 
Western Railway Company. It pos- 
sessed a revenue greater than that of 
some European Monarchies, and con- 
ferred advantages and gave employment 
to thousands and thousands of persons 
in the country. He must say that his 
sympathies were far from being opposed 
to such a Company; on the contrary, 
he should consider the duty of Parlia- 
ment even to do all it properly could to 
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promote and assist and aid Companies 
who were conferring upon the com- 
munity the benefits such as those great 
Railway Companies were conferring. 
Therefore, it must not be supposed that 
he had any feelings of a hostile charac- 
ter towards the Railway Companies in 
making this Motion. He believed the 
proposal he had to make would be 
found, in the main, far from prejudicial 
to the Companies. He felt it his duty to 
make this proposition, finding the ques- 
tion in a most unsatisfactory condition 
on taking the Office he now held. His 
Predecessor had had on the Paper for 
some time a Notice dealing with the 
matter; and, as he had said, a Com- 
mittee had reported in favour of dealing 
with the subject—although they recom- 
mended a different mode of procedure to 
that which he now proposed. He could 
not hope that his proposition would be 
accepted by all; but he had brought it 
forward because he considered it his 
duty to do so, and he thought he had 
done it in a fair and equitable spirit. It 
was in that spirit that he commended it 
to the attention and approval of the 
House; and he trusted that if the House 
should think fit to sanction the Amend- 
ment he proposed they would find in it 
a final settlement of this question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
To add, at the end of the said Standing Order, 
the words—‘‘ And except such interest (if any) 
as the Committee on the Bill may, according to 
the circumstances of the case, think fit to allow, 

subject always to the following conditions :— 
(1.) That the rate of interest allowed by 
the Committee do not in any case exceed 

four per centum per annum ; 

(2.) That interest be allowed to be paid in 
respect only of the time allowed by the 
Bill for the completion of the Railway, 
or such less time as the Committee think 


(3.) That payment of interest be not al- 
lowed to begin until the Railway Com- 
pany have obtained a certificate of the 
Board of Trade to the effect that two- 
thirds at least of the share capital au- 
thorised by the Bill, in respect whereof 
interest may be paid, have been actually 
issued and accepted, and are held by 
shareholders, who, or whose executors, 
administrators, successors, or assigns, are 
legally liable for the same ; 

(4.) That interest do not accrue in favour 
of any shareholder for any time during 
which any call on any of his shares is in 
arrear ; 

(6.) That the aggregate amount to be so 

id for interest be estimated and stated 
in the Bill, and be not deemed capital 
within Standing Order 153 ; 
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(6.) That notice of the Company having 
power so to pay interest be given in 
every prospectus, advertisement, or other 
document of the Company inviting sub- 
scriptions for shares, and in every certifi- 
cate of shares; and 

(7.) That the half-yearly accounts of the 
Company do show the amount on which, 
and the rate at which, interest has been 


paid ;— 
and the Company shall be authorized by the 
Bill to pay interest accordingly, but not further 
or otherwise. 

‘“‘Tf in any case the Committee on the Bill 
do not think fit to allow any such interest, then 
there shall be inserted in the Bill provisions 
making liable to penalties, recoverable sum- 
marily, any director or officer of the Company 
who shall, directly or indirectly, pay or procure 
to be paid any interest or dividend prohibited 
as aforesaid, and making illegal and void any 
contract entered into by the Company, or the 
directors thereof, or any of them, under which 
payment of any interest or dividend prohibited 
as aforesaid shall be, directly or indirectly, pro- 
vided for. 

“ The Bill shall not be reported by the Com- 
mittee until there has been laid before them a 
Report from the Board of Trade respecting any 
proposed payment of interest; and the Com- 
mittee shall report specially to the House in 
what manner they have dealt with the recom- 
mendations or observations in the Report of the 
Board of Trade.”’—(The Chairman of Ways and 
Means.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir JOSEPH PEASE, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment to the Motion 
of the Chairman of Ways and Means— 


‘That it is not desirable to alter the effect of 
Standing Order 167 untila Bill has been passed 
to amend ‘ The Companies Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845,’ and ‘ The Companies Clauses Con- 
solidation (Scotland) Act, 1846,’ so far as these 
Acts relate to the payment of interest out of 
capital by Railway or other Companies,” 
said, the hon. Baronet the Chairman of 
Ways and Means had stated, very accu- 
rately, that he (Sir Joseph Pease) had 
for some time taken a strong view in 
opposition to that which the hon. Baronet 
had enunciated. He felt that any alte- 
ration of this Standing Order would be 
attended with general detriment not only 
to the railway interest, but to the larger 
interest of the community in general. 
He had to thank the hon. Gentlemen 
the present and the late Chairman of 
Ways and Means for the opportunities 
they had from time to time afforded 
him of expressing his views on this sub- 
ject. He would find no fault with the 
manner in which his hon. Friend (Sir 
Arthur Otway) had introduced this very 
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important question to the House, al- 
though he must demur a little to some 
of his inferences and some of his his- 
torical facts. The hon. Baronet told 
them that this Standing Order was 
passed in order to put a stop to Railway 
speculations of an undue and unwhole- 
some character; but he (Sir Joseph 
Pease) thought he could prove that it 
was passed at a time when speculation 
had not reached that culminating point 
which, in 1847, produced so much dis- 
aster in the country. The hon. Baronet 
had put the issues fairly before them. 
One of his points was whether Standing 
Order 167 put a stop to enterprize— 
whether it did not require to be dealt 
with ; and then he had put before them 
what he (Sir Joseph Pease) had always 
considered an extraordinary argument— 
namely, that because the Standing Order 
was infringed it required to be altered. 
As to Indian Railways, the parallel the 
hon. Baronet had drawn was hardly 
a sound one. The State guaranteed 
interest in the case of those under- 
takings, which he believed to be a right 
thing todo. This guarantee was given 
in order to induce capitalists to invest, 
and the State shared with the share- 
holders any profit there might be above 
a certain amount of interest. Then, 
again, in the case of Indian Railways, 
the State had power to buy them, which 
was not the case with English Rail- 
ways, until 10 per cent had been paid. 
Standing Order 167 followed a Law of 
Parliament made in 1845— the Com- 
panies Clauses Consolidation Act, 8 & 9 
Vict., c. 16. By Section 65 it was pro- 
vided that— 


‘* All monies raised by the Company, whe- 
ther by subscription of the shareholders, or by 
loan or otherwise, shall be applied—firstly, to 
paying costs and expenses incurred in obtaining 
the Act, and all expenses incident thereto; 
secondly, in carrying out the purposes of the 
Act "— 
that was, that the purposes indicated 
were the only ones to which money 
might be applied, not to re-funding 
shareholders’ money already paid by 
them. Section 121 said— 

“That the Companies shall not make any 
dividend whereby their capital stock will be in 
any way reduced; ”’ 
and another section — 24—authorized 
payment of interest on monies paid in 
advance of calls until the time of actual 
payment. These were the laws which, for 
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long years, had regulated this question in 
the Railway world, independently of any 
Standing Orders. They were embodied 
in almost all Companies Acts from that 
time to this, with very little exception. 
The Great Northern Act, it was true, 
was an exception. In that case power 
was given to pay interest out of capital ; 
but there was no Standing Order of the 
character of Standing Order 167 in force 
when that Act was passed. About 
£1,000,000 was paid, he believed ; there- 
fore, the Great Northern shareholders 
had been muleted from that time to this 
of the interest on that sum. They had 
received their own money back again in 
reduction of the amount which was paid 
to the Company. The declarations of 
Parliament on this subject were, as he 
thought, consistent with sound financial 
legislation. In 1862 they had an Act 
which authorized the construction of 
Limited Liability Companies. In 1864 
there was another Act which dealt with 
the same subject. The Limited Liability 
Companies were prevented from paying 
interest out of capital during the con- 
struction of new works; and if the 
House was now prepared to alter the 
law, it would be doing that which would 
result in endless confusion and great 
commercial difficulty in this country, for 
they would have to authorize the Limited 
Liability Companies also to pay interest 
out of capital during the construction of 
works. In 1864 there was an Act 
passed for facilitating the construction 
of Railways, which gave the Board of 
Trade very considerable powers. That 
Act embodied the Act of 1845. There- 
fore, whatever Acts of Parliament had 
been passed, without exception, since 
that day, it was no longer a question of 
the Act of 1845, but the Act of 1862; 
and the two Acts of 1864 both reiterated 
the then feeling of Parliament, and their 
judgment 20 years afterwards, that the 
principle laid down in 1845 was correct 
and beneficial, and ought still to operate. 
Standing Order 167 was passed not at 
the end of the Autumn Session of 1847, 
but in the spring, before the great Rail- 
way financial crises came about. He had 
looked up the debate which had taken 
place onthe Standing Order, and he found 
that there had been no feeling of panic to 
urge Parliament on in passing it. The 
debate had been a very instructive one, 
because it showed what the view was 
then of what he might call very high 
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financial authorities—men who would 
ba looked up to in all ages as the great 
financiers —he might almost say the 
fathers of finance in this country. Even 
Mr. Beckett Denison, a man whom many 
of them recollected as a man of great 
intellect and strong views, whilst he was 
Chairman of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, taking part in the debate, only 
said— 

“A number of deeds had been signed by 
parties a year or two years ago, in which it was 
stipulated that interest should be paid from time 
to time upon calls, as they were paid up; it 
was now proposed to compel Directors to break 
faith with such subscribers, and thus enable 
these latter to refuse to proceed. The practice 
complained of had been allowed and encou- 
raged by Parliament in Bills it had heretofore 
passed. He would move, as an Amendment, to 
strike out the words ‘in the present and every,’ 
and insert ‘introduced for the first time in 
any.’”’—(3 Hansard, [93] 296.) 


Mr. Denison admitted in that speech 
that the principle laid down in the 
Standing Order was right, and said, in 
effect—‘‘ Do not let us interfere with 
what Parliament has already done; but 
let us take care that the Bills which 
Parliament may pass shall contain no 
such provisions now.” Mr. Ricardo 
said he— 


“Considered the insertion of a clause allow- 
ing interest to be paid upon calls out of capital 
to be ‘a delusion and a snare.’ It only led 
people to believe that they were investing their 
money instead of speculating. He had always 
in Committee on any Bill struck out that clause. 
If it was left in a Bill, the effect only was that 
when Directors wanted to call for £2 10s. they 
called for £2 15s.,and the shareholder paid so 
much more in order to receive part of it back 
again.” —(Ibid.) 


Mr. Hume 


“thought the principle of paying interest on 
the capital of railways before profits could 
accrue was a fraud on the Legislature, and a 
bait held out to ignorant persons for the 
perros of inducing them to engage in specu- 
ations which they would otherwise avoid.”— 
(Ibid. 297.) 


Sir Charles Wood, the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who had certainly a 
high character as a financier, said— 


“Tt was only within the last two or three 
years, since the construction of railways had 
become of a much more gambling or specu- 
lative character than before, that it had been 
found necessary for Railway Directors to obtain 
the power given by such a clause. In all other 
undertakings, whether in mining, agriculture, 
manufactures, shipping, or whatever their 
nature, parties received no interest on their 
investments till profits were realized; and 
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there appeared to be no reason why an ex- 
ception should be made in favour of railways.” 
—(Ibid.) 

He might quote several other Gentle- 
men, whose names were familiar to them 
as matters of history, who took part in 
this debate; but he would not trouble 
the House. Finally, the Standing Order 
was carried, in a small House, by 70 
Ayes to 27 Noes, or by a majority of 
43. Sir Robert Peel, perhaps one of 
the most able financiers of modern times, 
voted in favour of the Standing Order, 
as also did Sir James Graham. The 
Standing Order was intended to guard, 
not so much against legitimate enter- 
prize—for that was able to take care of 
itself—but against rash speculations, 
financial irregularities, and bubble Com- 
panies, into which those persons de- 
scribed as parsons, widows, and people 
who are led away by prospectuses, were 
led away to invest their savings in rail- 
ways totheir own detriment, ashethought 
he could show, and also to the great de- 
triment of the State. His experience of 
railways was pretty considerable, having 
began when he was comparatively young. 
The railway with which he was most 
connected was made on what he believed 
to be the most wholesome of all prin- 
ciples—it was made mainly by the men 
who desired to use it, and a large pro- 
portion were on the Board of Manage- 
ment. The railway turned out to be 
one that paid very well to the share- 
holders. ‘This was owing to the fact 
that—as ought to be the case with all 
railways—the traffic senders were tho- 
roughly well represented on the Board, 
and had some control over the manage- 
ment. There was another class of rail- 
way—and it was a considerable one— 
namely, Companies which had been 
honestly set up by Companics who had 
appointed their own Boards of Directors, 
who had spent the money in accordance 
with the wishes of the shareholders. 
Then they must confess there had been 
a third class of railways, which, he 
thought, had done a great deal of 
damage to the commercial interests of 
the country—namely, those got up by 
contractors and speculators, which had 
come to nothing, or had come to grief, 
or had been absorbed by older Com- 
panies, to the great detriment of the 
traffic senders on those older railways, 
as well as to their shareholders. The 
traffic senders had to submit to in- 
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on the increased capital. 
was told that because some speculators 
had broken through their rules the 
Standing Orders of the House must be 
revised. He had tried to find out to 
what extent this had been done; but 
these things having occurred in the 
past, it was difficult to find the figures. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
would hardly be able to find the sta- 
tistics ; but he believed that the amount 
of money expended on these rash un- 
dertakings had not been more than 
£8,000,000 or £9,000,000. That was 
a comparatively small sum of money, 
looking at the amount which had been 
invested in railway enterprizes in the 
country. But it was a most extraordi- 
nary doctrine to lay down that because 
the Standing Orders of the House had 
been infringed, therefore they ought to 
modify them. They might just as well 
say that because there were a great 
many pickpockets who were not caught 
and put into Newgate, therefore they 
ought to give up their laws and let out 
those pickpockets who were in Newgate. 
The question was this—was the law 
right? If it was, let them uphold it. 
They had better uphold it than repeal 
it. He begged to remind the House 
that the process sought to be introduced 
by the amendment of the Standing Or- 
der was not paying interest, but hand- 
ing an investor back part of his capital. 
The system was very delusive to those 
who did not understand financial mat- 
ters, as it led them to believe that they 
were going to get a substantial per- 
centage on their money from the very 
first; but, in the long run, they found 
out their mistake. A payment of £1,000 
in equal payments over five years would 
be reduced, at 4 per cent, to £913; 
therefore, if an investor had put £913 
into the railway, and £87 into the Post 
Office, or any other savings’ bank, he 
would be in the same position as though 
he had handed the £913 over to a 
Railway Company. It was in order to 
enable this transaction to be accom- 
plished that the Standing Order was 
to be changed; and that proposition, 
he thought, should not be approved 
of on principle. The hon. Baronet the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, who 
had preceded him, had asked—‘‘ Does 
this Standing Order stop enterprize?” 
He (Sir Joseph Pease) would reply, 
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legitimate 
enterprize, and that he could prove from 
a few figures which he would quote. 
In 1847 the railway mileage was 5,640 ; 
in 1882, it was 18,180; whilst, in 1847, 
the capital was £196,000,000 ; in 1882, 
it was £750,000,000, showing an ave- 
rage of £15,000,000 a- year. The 
amount expended in the United King- 
dom during the past 10 years had been 
£200,000,000, and that in spite of the 
Standing Order. These facts spoke for 
themselves, and showed that the Standing 
Order did not stop legitimate enterprize. 
Would this bring back that reckless 
speculation which his hon. Friend had 
so much deprecated, and which he felt 
also every man in the House would 
as much deprecate? Three years ago 
people had began again to talk about 
proceeding upon the fallacy of paying 
interest out of principal; and in the Ses- 
sion of 1881 there were schemes which 
involved £4,000,000 of money brought 
before the House, and if any of them 
were passed it was in accordance with the 
Standing Order. In 1882, 10 schemes 
were brought forward, embracing a capi- 
tal of £29,000,000 ; and in 1883—when 
the right hon. Gentleman near him had 
taken up the question, and it was un- 
derstood that the Board of Trade was 
favourable to it—there were 46 schemés, 
the amount of capital being £78,000,000. 
It seemed to him, therefore, that there 
was great danger of bringing back that 
reckless speculation which his right hon. 
Friend would have been the very first 
to deprecate, and which he considered 
the House would be very wrong to en- 
courage. Now, he had traced this thing 
back, he thought, to head-quarters—and 
he wished to speak on this matter with 
the greatest possible delicacy, as he had 
to refer to a railway to which, as sitting 
on another Railway Board, he was op- 
posed—namely, the Hull and Barnsley 
Railway. This Company issued a pros- 
pectus, in which they promised 5 per 
cent interest during the construction of 
the works. Mr. Forbes, and others con- 
nected with the railway, had stated, when 
they went as a deputation to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, that without 
that rate of interest they would not have 
been able to procure capital; but that, 
as it was, capital came in easily—every 
penny they wanted was subscribed dur- 
ing a few hours on the strength of that 
prospectus. 
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CotonEL GERARD SMITH said, he 
did not know that it was ever stated that 
without that prospectus they would not 
have been able to get the money sub- 
scribed. 

Str JOSEPH PEASE said, he had 
the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee and the statement made to the 
President of the Board of Trade with 
him, and could, if necessary, furnish 
the hon. and gallant Member with 
quotations bearing on this point. It was 
not, however, essential for his purpose. 
He believed that the representations 
which had been made by the promoters 
of the Bill had been owing to an entire 
want of knowledge of the law. He could 
hardly understand his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Smith) and those who 
had acted with him, going into the 
scheme with their eyes open, knowing 
that the Standing Order and the law 
were both opposed to them. It was 
a great mistake. But what he wished 
to refer to was the deputation which 
waited on the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
the other day. Amongst the Members 
of that deputation were his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend (Colonel Smith), Chairman 
of the Hull and Barnsley Railway, 
Messrs. Lucas and Aird, the contrac- 
tors, Mr. Robert Baxter, solicitor to the 
Mersey Tunnel—which had a Bill before 
Parliament with this clause in it—and 
Mr. Cope, solicitor to Messrs. Lucas and 
Aird. Mr. Burchell, Parliamentary Agent 
to the District Railway Company, was 
also there; and last, but not least, was 
Mr. Forbes, who was so well known in 
the railway world for his great ability 
and his position as Chairman of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
—a railway which, unfortunately, had 
never paid a dividend—and of the Me- 
tropolitan District Railway—which de- 
clared a dividend of § in 1882. If the 
Hull and Barnsley Company had made 
a mistake, he, for one, should not for a 
moment object to their coming in a 
white sheet with a candle in their 
hands asking to be put right, after 
due inquiry, with their shareholders. 
He would not oppose them if they 
did that—he should pass no opinion 
on the Hull and Barnsley scheme as a 
railway enterprize; but he said this— 
if they had made a mistake by all means 
let them acknowledge it; and if the 
House would grant them what they 
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wanted under the circumstances in which 
the prospectus was issued, he, for one, 
should offer no opposition. He said 
this, because, if the mistake had been 
made, he did not wish the Company to 
come here and agitate and beg the 
President of the Board of Trade and 
the late and the present Chairmen of 
Ways and Means to use their influence 
to alter an Order that ought still to be 
retained. Had this been a Free Trade 
policy—had his hon. Friend the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means repealed the 
Order and said—‘‘ Raise your money 
on whatever terms you can—Caveat 
Emptor—whether at 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 per 
cent,’”’? he could have understood it. It 
might then have been said that the 
shareholders would take care of them- 
selves; but as that had not been done, 
Parliament must take care of the public. 
They did not in that House allow people 
to take care of themselves; but by a 
great many Acts they protected them 
in their trade and investments. His 
hon. Friend, and the great advocates of 
this change in the law, said—‘‘ Let us 
do it under safeguards.’’ Everyone who 
had heard the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement that day would admit that he 
had taken great pains with his safe- 
guards. But he (Sir Joseph Pease) 
would like the House to hear what they 
who had advocated the change had 
said about it. Mr. Rees, a Parliamen- 
tary Agent, was asked by the Committee 
on Standing Order 167— 

‘¢ Are you in favour of a repeal, or of an alte- 
ration in the present Standing Order ?”’ 


And his reply was— 


“On the balance, I should say I should cer- 
tainly not repeal it—I should amend it. In all 
cases where the interest of the public, as in the 
case of rates and tolls, and so forth, depends 
upon the way in which capital is dealt with, 
and promoters have to come to Varliament to 
obtain powers to levy those rates, I think it 
reasonable that Parliament should see, in the 
interest of the public, that there should be some 
control exercised over the issue and application 
of capital.” 


Then Mr. Farrar was asked— 


‘‘ Are you in favour of the total repeal of this 
Standing Order ?” 


And bis reply was— 


“Thot is a difficult question, because it is 
so much entwined with the whole practice of 
Parliament, and with the Companies’ Olauses 
Act, as well as with the practice of Parlia- 
ment. The Companies’ Clauses Act, which 
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was passed in 1845, I think obviously con- 
templates that dividends shall not be paid 
out of capital. It has a clause which practically 
authorizes interest to be paid on capital which 
is not called ; and, therefore, impliedly prevents 
its being paid on capital which is called; andI 
think it would be a question, if you had no 
Standing Order of this kind, and did not alter 
the Companies’ Act, whether the Courts of Law 
would not, upon the Companies Act as it stands, 
and the ordinary law, prevent the payment of 
interest out of capital; at any rate, unless spe- 
cially sanctioned by the special Act.” 

This gentleman was of the opinion that 
there should not be a total repeal, but 
that there should be an amendment of 
the present Standing Order. What 
were the conditions under which a Rail- 
way Company was to be allowed, during 
construction, to take 8} per cent addi- 
tional capital from its subscribers and 
pay it to them again? Why, the hon. 
Baronet’s safeguards would make the 
thing worse for the various Railway 
Companies than it was at present. He 
first of all said that 4 per cent was to 
be paid. Why 4 per cent? A great 
many of these Companies might never 
in working pay 4 per cent, yet the share- 
holders were to have 4 per cent during 
construction. The railways might not 
pay 2 per cent. He believed that at 
this moment there was £37,000,000 of 
railway capital upon which no per- 
centage at all was being paid, and the 
average on the rest was very little over 
4 per cent; and yet here, when not 1d. 
was being earned, but during the time 
of construction, 4 per cent was to be 
paid to the shareholders. But that was 
to be done during the time of construc- 
tion of works. He never could see why 
it could be confined to during the con- 
struction of works. If right then, it 
could not be wrong after the works were 
completed, because really the principle 
was the same. Only when the works were 
completed that there was more chance of 
a dividend, before the completion there 
was none; and, therefore, it was only 
to carry the thing to a reduectio ad ab- 
surdum in paying money out of capital 
in the shape of interest, and this going 
forward would bring the wholeconcern to 
a standstill. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would cast upon the Board of 
Trade the responsibility of certifying as 
to the bona fides of two-thirds of the 
shareholders. How was the President of 
the Board of Trade to know whether the 
names submitted by a number of clerks 
were those of bond fide shareholders or 
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not—how was he to know that the clerks 
in an attorney’s office who signed the 
contract are bond fide shareholders, or 
that they were not acting under the gua- 
rantee of someone else ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: He will 
only see that they are legally liable. 

Str JOSEPH PEASE said, the legal 
liability of the people put forward 
might be found to amount to very little, 
the household effects of each probably 
amounting to no more than £5 or £6 in 
value. ‘Then he wished to point out 
particularly to the House that, by abo- 
lishing this Standing Order, they were 
beginning again that which had failed 
them in the past—namely, subscription 
contracts. He was old enough to have 
seen a great many of these, and they 
were found to be so utterly delusive as 
to be no standard of liability before 
Parliament; and yet, in order that a 
shareholder might receive his capital 
back in the shape of interest, the hon. 
Baronet the Chairman of Ways and 
Means proposed that they should go 
back again to that system. Then a 
Committee of the House was to be the 
judge of the future prospects of theline— 
as to whether 4 per cent was to be paid 
during construction or not. Surely the 
Committees of the House had enough 
on their shoulders without being asked 
to say what dividend Railway Com- 
panies could pay, and what might be 
the character of their competition with 
neighbouring or adjoining Companies. 
If duties of this kind were put on 
Parliament they would not be dis- 
charged. Would they, for the sake 
of doing so little, put so much on the 
shoulders of the Board of Trade and 
the Committees? It was a very grave 
objection that, by adopting the Motion, 
they would at once place on the Com- 
mittees of the House the responsibility 
of giving a Parliamentary sanction to the 
payment of this rate of interest—to the 
payment of a dividend which was no divi- 
dend at all, but only a repayment to the 
shareholder of a part of his money. The 
debentures of these railways would get 
into the market, and trustees under 
wills and settlements would be constantly 
pressed to invest their trust money in 
these schemes sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment—in these speculative Companies 
—for they would be nothing better than 
speculative Companies. The Committee 
reported— 
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“ Considering, however, the bearing of these 
proposed changes upon the existing law, and 
the desirability of obtaining uniformity in legis- 
lation, your Committee are of opinion that it 
would be better to proceed by a general public 
Bill, instead of a mere modification of Standing 
Order, No. 167.” 

Sir Francis Reilly was of opinion that 
if this Standing Order was altered, to 
give it effect it would be necessary that 
the Act of 1845 should be repealed by 
special provision in every Act of Par- 
liament containing a clause allowing in- 
terest to be paid out of capital, or the 
Act would have to be altered. The 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand), 
amongst others, was strongly of opinion 
that it would be inconsistent with sound 
polley to put clauses in Acts of Par- 
iament only to be repealed afterwards 
by their Committees in detail. With re- 
gard to what he would call the philan- 
thropic argument, many investors would 
take advantage of a Railway Company 
offering interest from the commencement 
of the undertaking, in order that they 
might be saved the trouble of putting 
the amount on which they desired to 
live during the construction of works 
into savings banks. In this way the 
offer of interest during the construction 
of works deceived the poorest class of in- 
vestors—Clergymen, Independent, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and the poorer class of 
shopkeepers—who knew nothing of the 
real merits of the undertaking they went 
into. He did not wish to refer specially 
to the Hull and Barnsley shareholders ; 
but it was fair to point out that the 
average amount subscribed by individual 
shareholders to that undertaking was 
only £250; whereas the average amount 
invested in the railways of the United 
Kingdom was between £1,500 and 
£1,700. This showed that the terms 
offered by the prospectus drew into it 
a large number of shareholders. The 
Hull Savings Bank, in its Report last 
year, deplored the falling-off of de- 
posits, attributing it to the fact that 
many of the depositors had transferred 
their savings to the Hull and Barnsley 
Railway, the amount withdrawn for that 
purpose being estimated at £20,000 in 
one year. He mentioned this to show 
that in altering the Standing Order as 
proposed they would be drawing in that 
class of investors who ought to be pro- 
tected—if our laws were to be protection 
at all—as they were the least able to take 
care of themselves. The general position 
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of railways in the country was hardly 
understood by those who would alter 
the Standing Order. In 1881 there was 
£276,000,000 of ordinary Railway Stock, 
of which £36,500,000 paid no dividend 
at all; £6,250,000 paid 1 per cent or 
less, and £15,250,000 paid 2 per cent or 
less—that was to say, £58,000,000 paid 
under 2 percent. His hon. Friend asked 
that the Committee of the House of 
Commons should decide whether these 
people should have 4 per cent at the time 
that their money was going into the 
hands of the Railway Company. Hera- 
path stated that in 1881 £95,500,000 
only earned 24 per cent or less. Only 
£1 10s. 84d. on an average was paid on 
£95,000,000. Only £3,250,000 earned 
more than 8 per cent. In 1870-1 the 
average dividend paid by the Com- 
panies was 4°74 per cent, and in 1880-1 
it was 4°29. The arrangement pro- 
posed would enable new undertakings 
to pay 4 per cent before anything was 
earned; whilst it was shown that the 
average of established, sound under- 
takings was only 4°29. The Great Eastern 
paid £1 12s. 6d.; the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, £5; the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire, £2 ; the Metro- 
politan, £5; the District, 12s. 6d.; the 
North Staffordshire, £2 10s.; the Cale- 
donian, £4 2s. 6d. ; the Highland, £4 5s. ; 
the North British, £3 2s. 6d. ; giving an 
average for the English Railways of 
£4 15s., and for the Scotch, £3 2s.; 
whilst the average for the Irish Rail- 
ways was £3 3s. 6d., or a general total 
of £4 9s. Looking at these figures, 
looking at the amount of money in- 
vested in railways and the small return, 
and considering the small amounts which 
would probably be earned by future rail- 
ways, he would ask, had the time come 
when the House could, with anything 
like propriety, repeal a law which for 
so long had been in operation, not only 
without detriment to railway enterprize, 
but to the advantage of the country 
and the protection of the weak class 
of investors? One word more about 
the cost of railways—and he had gone 
into this matter rather carefully, and 
the facts he had ascertained were 
worthy of the attention of the House. 
The lowest cost of an agricultural line 
was £15,000 per mile ; and this, to satisfy 
the requirements of the Board of Trade 
and the requirements of the public, and 
to pay 5 per cent, must earn £15,000 per 
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mile per annum. The York and Don- 
caster, which was an example of this 
kind of line, earned, locally, £400 per 
mile per annum, which, instead of being 
able to pay 5 per cent, was not worth 1} 
per cent; and so it would be for the lines 
that were to be made under this Stand- 
ing Order. They were either to compete 
with existing lines, or, if agricultural 
lines, they had to be on practically these 
terms. If they considered the matter 
from the traffic senders’ point of view, 
they would bear in mind that every un- 
necessary line added to the charges on 
his goods. These new small railways 
were thorns in the sides of the larger 
Companies, and they bought them up, 
and the dividend of those larger Com- 
panies were maintained, there being 
no reduction on the charges, which 
otherwise there would be, to the traffic 
senders in the district. Therefore, 
from the traffic senders’ point of view, 
the construction of these lines, stimu- 
lated and fostered as they would be 
by the proposed change in the Standing 
Order, would be in the highest degree 
detrimental to the commercial interests 
of the country. Was there any difficulty 
whatever in raising money for railway 
purposes when those purposes were per- 
fectly wholesome and legitimate? None 
whatever, in the present state of the rail- 
way market; £200,000,000 raised for 
railways during the past 10 years an- 
swered that question, which capital, with 
the exception of a very small amount, 
had been subscribed in accordance with 
the present Standing Order of the 
House. Would the proposed alteration 
stop fraud? Certainly not, for if it had 
been resorted to in the past, it would still 
easily get round the Standing Order. 
He considered that 4 per cent would not, 
probably, answer a good many of the 
speculators; and if fraud had been 
adopted in order to get around the 
Standing Order, what was the difficulty 
still of allowing, as in a certain case 
before the Master of the Rolls, some- 
thing more to the contractor per yard, 
in order that the 4 per cent might 
be made 5 or 6 or 7 per cent? A 
man who went round the Standing 
Order now for the purpose of raising his 
money because he could not raise it in 
the open market on the bond fide cha- 
racter of his undertaking, would still 
go behind it. He felt very strongly 
that the proposal would do more harm 
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than good. Those who had gone before 
them had been well aware of what they 
were doing, and what they had done, he 
thought, had been for the commercial 
health of the country. He would only 
say this, in conclusion—that he believed 
there would be some difficulty in moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice ; therefore, he would confine him- 
self to the more simple plan of merely 
giving a negative to the alteration pro- 
posed by the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that perhaps he 
might be allowed to congratulate the 
hon. Member for Durham (Sir Joseph 
Pease) on the very able and forcible 
speech he had made on this occasion. 
At the same time, however, it did seem 
that an answer might be given to his 
arguments on several of the points he 
had raised, and that there were con- 
siderations connected with this question 
which the hon. Baronet did not alto- 
gether touch upon, or did not altogether 
dispose of. The main objection to the 
proposed moderation of the Standing 
Order was that it would lead to the 
getting up of bogus Companies, which 
would be prejudicial to the public in- 
terest to a certain extent, and still more 
prejudicial to the interests of the Rail- 
way Companies. He (Mr. Gregory) 
doubted very much, however, whether 
the operation of the Standing Order, as 
modified, would affect speculation in rail- 
ways to any appreciable extent. No 
doubt, the intention of the Act of 1845 
was to diminish speculation ; but he did 
not think it had had that effect, as a 
great deal of speculation had taken place 
in the years 1847 and 1848, and, indeed, 
the figures which the hon. Member him- 
self had given as to the extension of 
railways within the last 20 years was 
almost an answer in that respect. What, 
in his (Mr. Gregory’s) opinion, was likely 
to check speculation, and had already 
tended to check it, was the better under- 
standings which were being arrived at 
between the great Railway Companies 
themselves, and the engagements which 
they were entering into that they would 
not promote lines merely for the purpose 
of speculation, or with the sole object of 
attacking each others’ interests. This, 
in his opinion, was a greater check to 
speculation than anything they could do 
by Standing Orders. He could not help 
thinking that the proposal of the Chair- 
man of Committees would have a good 
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effect in checking ‘‘ Contractors’ lines.” 
A contractor took up the greater part of 
the shares in a line, being allowed to 
charge his own prices in the contract 
which he entered into with the Railway 
Company, and getting such prices in the 
form of shares. It appeared to him 
that it was much better to get the capital 
from the shareholders in a legitimate 
way than to have a line made in such a 
manner as this. Under the Standing 
Order, as it was proposed to be amended, 
the shareholders would receive a mode- 
rate rate of interest for any money which 
might be found by them in anticipation 
of calls; and, this being so, Railway 
Companies, in a great many instances, 
would be enabled to obtain bond fide 
capital for the construction of their works 
instead of having to rely upon the con- 
tractors. It might be said, ‘It is quite 
true that the contractor does not receive 
interest ;’’ but he received a very large 
premium, so that really the operation of 
the Standing Order in the case of con- 
tractors’ lines came to nothing at all. 
Just let them see what was proposed by 
the Standing Order. What was con- 
templated was that shareholders should 
receive moderate interest on the money 
they advanced on calls. Let them first 
see what that amounted to. The share- 
holder was liable for the full amount of 
the capital he subscribed; any person 
who took a share became liable for the 
full amount of the calls upon such share. 
Therefore, all that he did by making 
this advance was to pay a liability which 
would fall due at a certain time. The 
payment of the 4 per cent interest was 
nothing more than an allowance, at a 
moderate rate of discount, for the pay- 
ment of future liability. It was an 
every-day mercantile transaction. No 
man would pay a debt which was not 
secured unless he had some allowance 
for doing so. That was just the position 
in which a shareholder was placed by 
the Standing Order which was now pro- 
posed. He was certainly liable for the 
full amount, and by paying his calls he 
paid off so much of his liability. Was he 
not entitled, under such circumstances, to 
a moderate consideration for anticipating 
his liability? That was really all that 
was asked and contemplated, and, as he 
had just said, it appeared to him to be 
purely and simply a mercantile trans- 
action. 
be given was a very moderate one. 
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was confined to 4 per cent, and various 
conditions were imposed for the protec- 
tion of the Company and shareholders. 
A certain amount of capital must have 
been actually issued, and must have been 
taken out ; and, after all, it was provided 
that it should be in the discretion of the 
Committee to say whether they would 
or would not allow any interest what- 
ever to be given, and, therefore, any 
party which applied for such a power 
would have to make out a substantial 
case for what they asked. Under those 
circumstances, it appeared to him that 
this was a very fair and moderate pro- 
posal. He could not think that it would 
materially affect the interests of the 
great Railway Companies, nor did he 
think they ought to stand in the way of 
the proposal, if in itself it was a fair 
and legitimate one. He did not think 
the Standing Order, in its present ‘form, 
or the Act of 1845, had had the effect of 
checking speculation. Speculation would 
go on in spite of all safeguards, if the 
occasion arose for it ; and if there was a 
great plethora of money, or if there was 
great commercial prosperity, speculation 
would break out in one form or another. 
Speculation of late years had been some- 
what checked by the bad seasons which 
they had had to encounter; but six or 
seven years ago it was in full life. It 
took the shape of investments in rail- 
ways, and investments in Joint Stock 
Companies of various kinds ; and, what- 
ever they did, they did not check it. 
When the winding up of all those Com- 
panies took place, they saw what had 
been going on. It was then, however, 
too late to apply a remedy, and there 
was nothing the Legislature could have 
done which would have had any good 
effect. In conclusion, he had only to 
say that, considering that this allowance 
of a small discount upon the payment 
of a debt, which matured in the future, 
was purely a commercial transaction, 
and was one which was carried on every 
day, and having regard to the very little 
effect of the Standing Order which was 
already existing, or the Act of 1845, he 
could not help thinking that the pro- 
posed alteration was one which ought 
to receive the sanction of the House. 
Mr. CARBUTT said, he was not a 
Railway Director; but he wished to make 
a few observations in the interest of the 
Standing Order as at present framed. 
In his opinion, it would be most disas- 
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trous not only to Railway Companies, 
but to the public at large, if the Stand- 
ing Order were altered in the way pro- 
posed by the Chairman of Committees. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Arthur Otway) 
had said it was not likely that Parlia- 
ment would be so rash as to take under 
its protection widows and orphans. He 
(Mr. Carbutt) did not ask Parliament 
to take under its protection widows and 
orphans; but he asked them not to offer 
them a system whereby they might find 
in three or four years that a good portion 
of their investment was gone. Parlia- 
ment did protect the interests of minors ; 
and, although he did not ask it, he did 
not see why they should not protect 
widows and orphans. They heard a great 
deal about encouraging natural thrift, 
and they were told the people of this 
country did not save money like the 
French. The French had invested their 
money in land, and our people ought to 
be encouraged to invest their money so as 
to have a chance of getting some proper 
return. He believed the proposition of 
the Chairman of Committees was wrong, 
because it would enable people to be 
paid interest on money during the con- 
struction of a line which, when worked, 
might not pay ld. of interest. At the 
end of a few years the poorer class of in- 
vestors would have no more money to go 
on with; they would find their shares at 
a great discount, falling into the hands 
of the capitalist. The proposed Stand- 
ing Order would be of great advantage 
to the large capitalists, but of no advan- 
tage whatever to the small capitalists. 
Small men would be persuaded to go in 
the undertaking by the presence of the 
larger capitalists; they would get their 
interest for the first four years; they 
would spend it, and at the end of that 
time they would have to sell their shares. 
His own impression was, that if railways 
were required at the present time the 
right thing was for the capitalist to make 
them. At the present moment there was 
invested in the railways of the country 
something like £752,000,000. That re- 
presented an investment of £21 per head 
of the population, and the opinion formed 
by railway men and others conversant 
with the subject was that they could 
only earn £1 per head per traveller. Ge- 
nerally speaking, a new line received its 
traffic by taking it from old lines, and it 
might be years before it could earn 1d. of 
dividend. It was not for the Legislature 
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to encourage small investors to go into 
speculation, speculation which ought to 
be carried out by large capitalists, who 
could afford to wait for some return for 
their money. If it was desired to en- 
courage railways—and he had no doubt 
this proposition was made with that 
view—the best thing to do was to de- 
crease the duty on the passenger trafiic, 
and thus allow Railway Companies to 
earn dividends which would enable them 
to reduce fares. What did they find in 
the case of the larger lines—those lines 
which were earning fair dividends ? 
They were always attempting to reduce 
their fares; and he found it stated by 
Mr. Moon, Chairman of the London 
and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany, that at the present time the earn- 
ings of that Company were something 
like 1s. 2d. per train per mile less 
than in 1867. There was thus a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent of earnings, and all 
that reduction had gone into the pockets 
of the passengers. It was clear that the 
only way to encourage railways was to 
give them every facility for earning 
money, and not to allow them to pay 
dividends which they had not earned. 
Upon examination hon. Members would 
fined that the railways of England cost 
in construction something like £40,000 
per mile, but that, on the average, the 
railways all over the world only cost 
£18,000 to construct. If they were 
to pay dividends during construction 
the capital account would be very ma- 
terially increased—if they were to add 
the sum of money expended upstairs 
in obtaining Parliamentary sanction, 
which in the case of many of the 
small lines amounted to 16 and 17 
per cent of the capital, and if they 
added the 20 per cent to be paid during 
construction, financial matters would 
be rendered serious in the extreme. 
The Prime Minister was doing all in 
his power to reduce the National Debt ; 
but he was doing it at the expense 
of the taxpayers. If they allowed this 
20 per cent to be paid during construc- 
tion the capital account of the railways 
would increase at an enormous rate; 
and when, in future years, it might be 
necessary to say that the Railway Com- 
panies should not pay more than a cer- 
tain percentage, all this extra capital 
would have to earn dividend before they 
could come to any arrangement of the 
kind. In this case it would be absurd 
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to abrogate the law because it was 
evaded. The Chairman of Committees 
had said the law was evaded every day. 
Were they going to do away with the 
Law of Murder because murders were 
not always detected? He hoped the 
House would hesitate before they agreed 
to the proposition of the hon. Baronet. 
In the interest of the working classes 
he opposed the Motion. He asked the 
House not to persuade the working 
classes to invest their money in under- 
takings in which, for the first few years, 
they would obtain certain interest, but 
in which ultimately they would lose 
their money. 

Mr. SALT said, he very much re- 
gretted that his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), who 
was Chairman of the Committee upon 
which he (Mr. Salt) had the honour to 
sit last year, was not at present in the 
House, so that he might have had the 
advantage of conferring with the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the course that 
he would wish to be taken on this oc- 
casion. The hon. Baronet the Chairman 
of Committees, who had moved the 
Resolutions before the House, had said 
that the Chairman of the Committee was 
in favour of the proposal. It would have 
been an advantage to other hon. Mem- 
bers of the Committee if they had had 
the opportunity of conferring personally 
with their Chairman as to the reasons 
which had brought him to that con- 
clusion. Failing the advantage of a 
conference with their Chairman, he felt 
that he was bound in loyalty to the 
Oommittee to maintain, so far as his 
voice could, the lines that were taken 
by the Committee. He was bound to 
say that the hon. Baronet the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means had most 
loyally adopted in his Resolutions the 
recommendations that were made by the 
Committee to which he referred. With 
nearly all that fell from the hon. Baronet 
he agreed; but he doubted whether 
he could go the whole way with him. 
The difficulty was one which was very 
peculiar. It was a matter on which it ap- 
peared to him the arguments on one side 
and the other were so evenly balanced 
—there was so much to be said on 
both sides—that no one ought to com- 
plain that anyone else took a view con- 
trary to his own. Now, the difficulty, 
as had been explained, had arisen from 
rather a peculiar circumstance. The 
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broad principle upon which the House 
might be invited to act might be in- 
voked with equal propriety and equal 
strength either for or against these 
Resolutions. It might be said, with 
perfect truth, that capital ought to be 
left, as far as possible, to take care of 
itself. That was a broad principle upon 
which all men would agree, and many 
would say that any interference, under 
any circumstance whatever, with the 
ordinary course of capital by any legis- 
lative power would not only be foolish, 
but mischievious. But then, on the 
other hand, he might allude to another 
principle which was equally true, and 
which he thought would be equally ac- 
ceptable, and it was this—that interest, 
by its very nature, was something that 
was to be earned by capital; that it was 
almost a confusion of terms to say— 
‘* You authorized the payment of interest 
on capital, when that capital was not in 
a position to earn any interest at all.’ 
So that if they proceeded on broad and 
general principles, he thought he had 
quoted two instances which illustrated 
what he ventured to say just now— 
namely, that this question was a ques- 
tion of great difficulty, and that its 
merits on one side or the other were 
most evenly balanced. Let them go one 
step further, and he would mention a 
fact which he thought would apply to 
almost all commercial and monetary 
Statutes, and it was this—that money 
was like water; enterprize founded upon 
money was like flowing water. If they 
tried to dam it up in one direction it 
would find an outlet in some other di- 
rection. They could not dam it up alto- 
gether—it must flow, it must go on, it 
must in some way or other find a legiti- 
mate outlet for the occupation which 
belonged to it under particular circum- 
stances ; and that was exactly what had 
happened, and that was exactly what 
had led to the difficulty which they were 
discussing to-day. Many years ago— 
in the year 1847—Standing Order No. 
167, with which they were now well ac- 
quainted, was passed, and the effect of 
that Standing Order was to prohibit the 
payment of interest upon capital before 
the interest was earned. Now, the re- 
sult of that had been that side by side 
with the Standing Order had grown up 
a system—sometimes winked at, but un- 
authorized in the mind of Parliament— 
of paying interest by means of dealing 
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with the contractors of railways, and 
that was well known to hon. Members, 
and was well illustrated by the evidence 
given before the Committee last year. 
That had been carried on to the extent 
of many millions of money during the 
last 30 or 40 years. But, suddenly, that 
was checked ; it was checked in the year 
1881 by a decision in the Courts of Law, 
making it difficult and risky, if not im- 
possible, to carry on that operation fur- 
ther; and after that decision was given 
certain Companies took what was a most 
proper course—they came to Parliament, 
stated their case, and applied to Parlia- 
ment for power to override the Standing 
Order No. 167, And the question now 
arose, how was Parliament to deal with 
the matter? Were they to cause that 
outlet, that unauthorized outlet, for the 
employment of money which had been 
going on for many years, and which had 
been partially acknowledged and winked 
at, to be stopped up; were they, when 
difficulties arose, to alter at once, even 
to a moderate extent, a Standing Order 
on which the transactions of railways 
had been based for many years past? 
That was a question which it was rather 
difficult to answer. When considering 
the position of railways they must look 
upon railways not in the same light as 
they did in the year 1845, or 1846, or 
1847, when this particular Standing 
Order was passed. At that time a great 
speculation was going on, which was 
creating a system of railways that had 
not at that time been developed. There 
was now a largely-developed system of 
railway communication supplying, and 
well supplying, every important town 
in the country; and the question was, 
how far it was fair to Railway Companies 
to alter, without due consideration, the 
Standing Order upon which all their 
transactions had been based? Railway 
Companies had, for the last 35 years, 
been acting upon that Standing Order 
for what it was worth. He said ad- 
visedly for what it was worth; because 
the Standing Order might not have been 
worth very much. No matter, however, 
what its worth was, the railway system 
of the country developed in a most re- 
markable degree ; developed to the great 
advantage of the country at large. The 
expressed opinion of Parliament had 
declared in favour of this Standing 
Order, and it was a very serious thing 
that an attempt should be made to 
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alter it without very strong reasons; 
and he was inclined to think that 
with regard to any enterprizes of the 
nature he had just been mentioning, 
and which had been well illustrated by 
what had been said in the House, and 
what had been stated before the Com- 
mittee, if the Standing Order was not 
altered some means would be found 
for carrying out those enterprizes, he 
hoped for the advantage of the country. 
This matter was not one of small im- 
portance ; and, moreover, it was a matter 
that ought to be dealt with without any 
great delay, because the decision of the 
House was a decision for which a very 
large number of the promoters of enter- 
prizes were waiting, and upon which 
the expenditure of millions of money 
depended. Ina Return which reached 
him that morning, he found it stated 
that in 1880 there was one Company 
representing £3,000,000 of capital, and 
with large borrowing powers, which 
applied for leave to pay interest upon 
its capital during the construction of the 
works; that in 1881 there were 10 Com- 
panies, the share capital of which was 
£22,610,000, and the borrowing capital 
£6,810,000; and that in 1882 no less 
than 46 Companies, with share capital 
of £60,492,000, and with borrowing 
powers of £18,670,000, asking for power 
to pay interest during the construction 
of their lines. That showed that the 
question was not a very small one, and, 
moreover, that it was a question which 
required early and clear decision. These 
sums of money, even in this country, 
were very large sums to be strung up 
in a state of uncertainty pending the 
decision of Parliament. As he had said 
just now, his right hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Ways and Means fairly 
and frankly adopted the views which 
were suggested by the Committee upon 
which he (Mr. Salt) had had the honour 
of serving. Those views were shortly 
these. That, under the circumstances, 
some check was desirable ; that it would 
be well if, as a general principle, the 
rules laid down by the Standing Order 
167 could be adopted, and better still if 
they could be adhered to; and that pro- 
bably they would be more strictly and 
generally adhered to if some regulation 
could be made so that, under peculiar 
circumstances, a concession could be 
granted with regard to the payment of 
interest, That, briefly, was the opinion 
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of the Committee, and he took it to be 
the opinion of his hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Ways and Means. But 
the question arose, how was this to be 
carried out? He (Mr. Salt) was bound 
to say that he had some doubts whether 
the Resolutions of his hon. Friend 
could always be carried out, and whether 
they could rely upon every Committee 
before whom any Railway Bill came for 
discussion adopting the clear and defi- 
nite and consistent views embodied in 
these Resolutions ; it was very uncertain 
whether the House could fairly expect 
the decision of one Committee to be quite 
consistent with the decision of another 
Committee in a matter of that kind. He 
believed that, if carried out, not only 
would these Resolutions, in practice, be 
beneficial as meeting the necessities of the 
moment, but he believed that they would 
prove a far greater check upon specula- 
tive enterprizes than the Standing Order 
167 had ever proved to be. He would 
remind the House that the Committee 
of last year recommended that the 
alterations of the Standing Order should 


be made, not by a new Standing Order, 


but by a Bill. By that recommendation 
he thought it was loyal and right to 
stand. He might say that this recom- 
mendation was founded upon very high 
opinion indeed; it was founded upon 
the opinion of none other than Sir 
Francis Reilly, contained in a Memo- 
randum put before the Committee. There 
was another reason why he was inclined 
to think that the House should proceed 
by way of a Bill, instead of by mere 
Resolutions, and he was sorry to say 
it was the very argument which the 
hon. Baronet the Chairman of Ways 
and Means used in favour of proceed- 
ing by Resolutions. It seemed to him 
that the argument which the hon. 
Baronet used for proceeding by way of 
Resolutions in this matter was the very 
strongest argument that could be pos- 
sibly advanced for proceeding by way 
of a Bill. The hon. Baronet had said, 
very truly, that it was difficult to pass 
Bills at the present time; but there 
was now a very powerful Government 
in Office, and a very able Minister at 
the head of the Board of Trade, so 
that he (Mr. Salt) did not make much 
of the difficulty. The hon. Baronet 
went on to say that if the proposals 
were put forward in a Bill, that Bill 


would meet with the very strongest : 
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opposition. It seemed to him (Mr. Salt) 
that the fact that there would be very 
strong opposition to these Resolutions, 
if in the form of a Bill, was the very 
greatest argument that could possibly 
be adduced in favour of proceeding by 
Bill. It must be remembered that the 
Standing Order had existed now for 35 
years, and that its efficacy had come into 
question, not by any fault of its own, 
but because certain commercial trans- 
actions entirely outside the scope and 
intention of it had failed, and had heen 
decided against by a Court of Justice. 
Therefore, they ought to consider very 
carefully, they ought to give every Mem- 
ber in the House, and every interest in 
the House, the very greatest and the 
very amplest opportunity for discussing 
and challenging and amending any 
change that was to be proposed in a 
system which had lasted so long. He 
would advance another argument in 
favour of proceeding by way of Bill. 
Because these Resolutions were pro- 
posed by the hon. Baronet the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, whose opinion 
and experience was so valuable in any 
matter of this kind, he (Mr. Salt) was 
inclined to receive them with favour; 
but he could not agree that it was 
prudent and wise to effect such a 
change as was proposed by a series 
of Resolutions upon which only one 
Motion could be made. Such a difficult 
problem as that could only be settled by 
repeated discussion, by repeated inquiry, 
and by giving the opportunity of con- 
sidering time after time, either in the 
House or in the country, in detail as well 
as in principle, the proposals that were 
to be put before the House. That could 
only be done by the machinery which 
the custom of the House afforded with 
regard to a Bill. If his hon. Friend 
persisted with these Resolutions, he 
(Mr. Salt) could only hope that they 
would effect their purpose. If the hon. 
Baronet did not now proceed, and it 
was found desirable that some Member 
of the Government should introduce a 
Bill on the subject, he (Mr. Salt) would 
be disposed to support the Bill, if rea- 
sonably and fairly drawn, as he had no 
doubt whatever it would be. Failing 
that, he owed some loyalty to the Com- 
mittee upon which he served; and in 
pursuance of the reasons he had stated 
in favour of dealing with a matter of 
this importance by way of a Bill, he 
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could not vote for these Resolutions in 
their present form, though possibly he 
should not feel an inclination to vote 
against them. He trusted that the hon. 
Baronet would be brought to the con- 
clusion that, in this matter, procedure 
by way of Bill would be preferable. 
Corone. GERARD SMITH said, it 
now became his duty to make a few ob- 
servations to the House in reference to 
the proposed alteration of the Standing 
Order 167; because he could not conceal 
from himself the fact that the proposed 
alteration owed its inception to matters 
in which he was personally, and the 
Company over which he so unworthily 
presided, were concerned. The object of 
the Standing Order had been clearly ex- 
plained by the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. It appeared that in 1837— 
which was the year in which railways 
were introduced into this country—there 
was one Act passed which granted the 
power to pay interest during construc- 
tion. In 1839 there were nine Acts 
passed containing similar powers; in 
1842, three; in 1843, two; and in 1844, 
seven. And then commenced a period 
which had been alluded to by various 
hon. Gentlemen, when a considerable 
increase took place of enterprize in rail- 
way matters, and in the year 1845 26 
Acts passed containing the power in 
question, and in 1846 there were 92 
such Acts passed. In all, 300 Acts were 
passed in which there was a clause 
granting the power to pay interest 
during construction. In 1847 the Stand- 
ing Order was passed, but four or five 
Companies received power to pay in- 
terest during construction before this 
Standing Order was made, and in every 
Bill which had come before Parlia- 
ment since the passing of the Stand- 
ing Order such power had been dis- 
allowed. He did not quarrel at all with 
the statement which had been made as 
to the object and origin of the passing 
of the Standing Order. He thought it 
was exceedingly probable that it arose 
out of the railway mania of that day, and 
out of a necessity which seemed to exist 
in the mind of the House, that as undue 
speculation was on the increase it was 
the duty of Parliament in some measure 
to check it. Personally, he considered 
that on account of the provisions con- 
tained in the Act of 1845 the passing of 
this Standing Order was entirely unnec- 
cessary. He thought it would be seen 
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that the Companies’ Clauses Act of 1845 
contained provisions that were amply 
sufficient for the purposes of checking 
unwise speculation, which Parliament 
had in view. The Act of 1845 contained 
a provision that all monies raised by a 
Company, whether by subscription or by 
loan, should be applied to meet the ex- 
penses incurred in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Company. And then fol- 
lowed Section 121, which provided that 
a Company should not pay any dividend 
whereby their capital was reduced. 
There were other provisions in the Act 
which more or less elucidated these two 
points. For his part, therefore, he could 
not see that there was any necessity on 
the part of Parliament — nor was it 
shown in the debates at the time—why 
this Standing Order should be made to 
enforce the carrying out, as it were, of 
the provisions of an Act already existing, 
and which could be enforced by proper 
authority. Notwithstanding the passing 
of the Act, it must be remembered that 
in that very year, 1845, no less than 26 
Acts were passed which contained per- 
mission to pay dividend out of capital,and 
that in the following year no less than 92 
such Acts were passed. The House ought 
to consider what the effect of the Stand- 
ing Order had been. It seemed to him 
that the inevitable result which followed 
all extreme and stringent regulations 
had followed in that case—that was to 
say, that the law breaker had followed the 
law maker. In order to carry out works 
which Parliament had sanctioned, pro- 
visional Directors, or Directors of Com- 
panies, had been obliged to resort to 
every species of evasion of the law. 
There was only one other thing they 
could do, and that was to run the risk of 
having the provisions of the Act of 1845 
and certain penalties enforced against 
them. Of course, that was a risk they 
could very largely avoid, and in very 
many instances it had been avoided by 
the very simple means of, as it were, 
drawing the teeth of those who were 
opposed to them. If an independent 
Company, or a Company which desired 
to be independent, wanted to pay inte- 
rest out of its capital, it had only to 
sacrifice its independence and say to 
one of the large Companies—‘‘ Will you 
work us; will you buy us; will you 
do anything so that you may have some 
control over us?” It was the easiest 
thing in the world for a great Com- 
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pany to have its teeth drawn. In this 
way many new Oompanies came out. 
No doubt allusion had belie made during 
the debate to himself personally, and to 
the Company over which he presided. 
The Hull and Barnsley was an inde- 
— Company. Did any hon. Mem- 

er suppose for a moment that if they had 
been willing to sacrifice their indepen- 
dence, if they had been willing to be 
worked by the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshife, or the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, or any other of the great 
Companies, an Injunction would have 
been brought against them before the 
Master of the Rolls? Nothing of the 
sort. They would have heard nothing 
of it. An evasion of the law was prac- 
tised in their case; but the matter was 
contested, and contested, as he firmly 
believed, by those who were interested 
in preserving the opposition traffic. He 
asked the House to allow him to mention 
some of the evasions, and to show how 
they were carried out. He had in his 
possession a few prospectuses, which had 
been issued at various times from 1864 
to the present date. Some of them he 
was sure the House would see related 
to exceedingly important undertakings. 
The Metropolitan District Railway, 
which had proved an unquestionable 
benefit to the public, paid 6 per cent 
interest during construction. He ought, 
perhaps, before giving examples, to say 
that, practically, there were three ways 
in which evasion could be carried out. 
One was a very common one—namely, 
that a certain amount of Consols were 
placed in the hands of Trustees for the 
benefit of the shareholders; and in the 
prospectus issued it was stated that a 
certain amount of Consols had been 
placed in the hands of Lord So-and-so, 
the weight of the gentleman’s name 
and the position of the Company being, 
no doubt, guarantees that the Consols 
had been placed as stated, and that they 
would be available. But where did the 
Consols come from except out the capital 
of the Company? A more barefaced 
evasion than that could not possibly be 
imagined. Another form of evasion 
was a very simple one, and one which, 
he believed, had not yet been contested. 
It was possible for a contractor to con- 
struct the works of a railway, and to 
undertake in his contract to hand them 
over to the Directors of the Company, 


receiving only in return what was termed 
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the mere actual outlay which he had 
made. Did any hon. Member suppose 
that the contractors did not add to the 
actual outlay the interest on the sums 
of money expended by them, and which 
had been advanced by them for the 
purpose of the construction of the works ? 
There was not the smallest doubt in 
the world that the contractors would 
charge interest upon the advances. He 
(Colonel Smith) submitted, under legal 
advice, that this was a legal method 
of evasion. But when practised, he knew 
full well that the contractor would say 
—‘T will do the work and take shares ; 
you shall pay me in paper the actual 
outlay plus the interest on the advances 
made.” Speaking under correction, he 
maintained that if this was a legal 
evasion, still it was an evasion, and 
an unworthy one, and one which ought 
not to be allowed, though its perpe- 
tration would be continued if the Stand- 
ing Order was not altered. The Metro- 
politan, and St. John’s Wood, and the 
East London Railways, paid 5 per cent 
during construction by means of the 
terms come to with the contractor. 
During the construction of the North 
Wales Railway 6 per cent wasinvested in 
Consols; and in the case of the Brighton 
and Dyke Railway, the first prospec- 
tus of which bore the name of his right 
hon. Friend the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, 6 per cent was paid by the con- 
tractor during construction. In the case 
of the Forth Bridge Railway 5 per cent 
was paid by the contractor, and this 
was an extraordinary instance. Why 
was not the legality of the proceeding 
contested in this case? Because, no 
doubt, the names of the Chairman of 
the North British, and of a Director of 
the North British, and of other in- 
fluentiai railway people appeared upon 
the prospectus of the Forth Bridge Rail- 
way. No wonder the legality of the 
proceeding was not contested by anyone 
when persons of such weight connived 
at the evasion, and allowed their names 
to appear on the prospectus. The Scar- 
borough and Whitby Railway, and the 
Swindon and Cheltenham Extension, 
paid interest during construction—the 
former 5 per cent, and the latter 6 per 
cent. - It had been said by the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt) that 
since the case of the Hull and Barnsley 
the practice of evading the law had 
very largely stopped. That, however, 
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was not the fact. The action against 
the Hull and Barnsley was brought 
in the spring of 1881, after the pro- 
spectus, offering to pay 5 per cent 
during construction, was issued. In 
1882, however, the Brighton and Dyke 
Railway paid 6 per cent; and in the 
same year the Swindon and Cheltenham 
Extension paid 6 per cent. In both 
cases this took place after the action 
had been successfully brought against 
the Hull and Barnsley. There was now 
also a Colonial Railway, the Chair- 
man of which was Lord Brabourne, 
the Deputy Chairman of the South- 
Eastern Railway, which proposed to pay 
6 per cent during construction. The 
Cleveland Extension Minerals paid in 
1882 5 per cent, and the case of the 
Southport and Cheshire Lines Extension 
brought the House down to July, 1882. 
This was a railway of undoubted im- 
portance; and in its prospectus the 
General Managers of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and the Mid- 
land Railways recommended the people 
to invest their money in the new under- 
taking. He found that here again, in 
1882, the law was evaded, and interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent was paid by the 
contractor. Why, he asked, was no In- 
junction brought in the case of the South- 
port and Cheshire Lines Extension ? 
Because the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire, and the Midland and the 
Great Northern Railways had jointly 
agreed to work the line. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN, rising to 
Order, said, it must be within the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s knowledge, if 
not he would inform him, that as soon 
as the attention of the three Companies 
mentioned was called to the mode in 
which the Southport and Cheshire were 
raising their capital, they sent a distinct 
protest against it. 

CotoneL GERARD SMITH said, he 
was not aware of that fact; he heard it 
with pleasure. But he was not aware 
that that protest had had the effect of 
causing the Southport and Cheshire to 
alter their tactics ; because, up to,Decem- 
ber, 1882, they continued, and he be- 
lieved they would continue, to issue pro- 
spectuses having in their provisions one 
or other of the well known modes of 
evading this Standing Order. He 
thought he had shown that the Stand- 
ing Order had been evaded continuously, 
and that it had been evaded since the 
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Huil and Barnsley case. He was at 
one with the Chairman of Ways and 
Means when the hon. Baronet said he 
was of opinion that Railway Companies 
would continue to evade the Standing 
Order; and he asked if this was a posi- 
tion in which Parliament ought to be 
placed? He thought not. The Com- 
mittees upstairs sat for days together 
over the Railway Bills introduced; they 
took, to his knowledge, the greatest 
possible pains to inquire into the bona 
Jides of the different undertakings; and 
when the Bills came back from the Com- 
mittees, they, as a rule, received the 
sanction of the House, though of late 
there had been a tendency to interfere 
with and alter the decisions of Com- 
mittees upstairs, in the immutability of 
which the House had been taught to 
believe. What had been the result of 
some of the evasions? Let them take 
the case of the Metropolitan District 
Railway. He knew of no railway of 
greater importance to the traffic of Lon- 
don and the suburbs than that. The 
short history of the District Railway was 
that, after struggling for many years, 
it had to issue an enormous amount of 
6 per cent debentures which would hang 
round its neck for ever. The financial 
difficulty in which the railway found itself 
was such that it would take many years 
of struggling to overcome. That was a 
case in point. The House would con- 
sider carefully, he was sure, what was 
the effect of perpetuating this old sys- 
tem. Its effect was to cripple legitimate 
enterprize ; to drive Companies into the 
hands of contractors ; to increase the cost 
of the lines, and ultimately to diminish 
the value of the shares. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Durham (Sir Joseph Pease) 
knew perfectly well that contractors did 
not intend to be philanthropists ; it would 
not be right to expect that they should be. 
They were entitled to receive proper 
remuneration for their services. He 
knew little of the undertakings started 
this year; but one of them he regarded 
of great importance—namely, that for 
making a considerable length of railway 
in Scotland. The Bill brought in to 
authorize the construction of the line 
was, he understood, rejected by a Com- 
mittee of the House. There remained, 
however, before Parliament, one or two 
very important schemes involving the 
raising of many millions of capital. 
Notably there remained the scheme for 
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the Manchester Ship Canal. Did the 
House suppose that anyone connected 
with the construction of that Canal 
could go into the City—for that was 
where money was obtained—and raise 
money for that scheme without paying 
interest during construction? As one 
who had had to do with raising money 
he asserted that not one 64. could be 
raised except upon the undertaking 
that interest would be paid during con- 

struction. They had to consider many 
’ important schemes which had been sanc- 
tioned—among them the Regent’s Park 
Railway. The Company had been able 
to raise a certain amount of their 
money, and why? Because they were 
able to offer to the shareholders a net 
revenue from an already going concern 
from the Regent’s Canal which they had 
bought; but they had not raised the 
whole amount for that very important 
undertaking. Then there was the Inner 
Circle Completion scheme, and also the 
Metropolitan Outer Circle; and in re- 
ference to those railways, which were 
specially concerned with London, he 
would call attention to this. In 1863 a 
Select Committee of the House of Lords 
was appointed toconsider variousschemes 
for the construction of railways in the 
Metropolitan district, and in their Report 
they said it would be desirable that an 
Outer Circle should be formed in the 
Metropolitan district, intersecting and 
communicating with the principal lines 
of railway North of the Thames. That 
had been authorized by both Houses of 
Parliament. It was the same with the 
Regent’s Canal scheme. These were 
two schemes recommended and autho- 
rized by Parliament for which, so far as 
he knew, the money had not been raised, 
and which were hanging up in Parlia- 
ment, although Parliament had said 
they were to be constructed. He knew 
that the promoters of those schemes in- 
tended to carry them out within the 
powers Parliament had given them ; but 
was Parliament going to insist on the 
Canal Company raising the capital by 
evasion, cr that the Metropolitan Outer 
Circle should be forced into the hands 
of contractors against the judgment of 
the Company and the shareholders? He 
would, upon this question, allude to 
language used by one, to whose words 
everybody would listen with respect, the 
late Master of the Rolls, who, in the 
course of the application for the In- 
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junction obtained against the Hull and 
Barnsley Railway, said— 

‘¢T should think this case would lead to some 
improvement in the wording of this clause ”— 
alluding to the usual prohibitory 
clause—and, later on, he said— 

“ If aman lays out £1,000 in building a house, 
at the end of that time he reckons that the 
house costs him not only the money laid out, 
but fair interest on the money laid out. Why 


the same doctrine should not apply to railways 
I do not understand.” 


Let it not be supposed that railways, 
who were so much opposed to the alte- 
ration of the Order, were paragons of 
perfection ; or that they did not, in one 
form or another, do very much the same 
thing as they complained of in the new 
undertakings, and which by the reten- 
tion of this Order they desired to per- 
petuate. The ways in which Rail- 
way Oompanies got their capital were 
simply these. Of course, a railway was 
in a satisfactory position for getting 
capital, or it was in an unsatisfactory 
position. In the latter case, the prac- 
tice was to issue Stock at a discount 
with deferred payments. He could not 
see the difference between issuing £100 
Stock at £80, or issuing it at par, and pay- 
ing £5 per cent interest over four years, 
which would come to the samething. It 
seemed to him that that was a power 
which only applied to existing Com- 
panies. In some measure he admitted 
that if that power could be applied 
to new undertakings it would be a 
relief, but only a partial relief; and he 
did not think it a very desirable plan to 
follow. As a matter of fact and of law, 
it was not possible for new undertakings 
to issue Stock at a discount; there was 
a distinct prohibition of that process in 
the Companies’ Acts. If a Company 
was in a satisfactory position, the plan 
Railway Companies had was to issue 
Stock at a premium, carrying the pre- 
miums to a reserve, and undertaking to 
pay interest during construction out of 
such reserve. That was done in the 
case of the Metropolitan Railway, which 
got power to carry certain premiums to 
a reserve, and subsequently got power to 
pay interest on calls out of this reserve. 
The Metropolitan Railway Act of 1877 
authorized the Company to form a fund, 
called the Reserve Fund, and to— 
“Carry to such fund all premiums payable 
in shares and stock which the Company have at 
their disposal, and the Company may, from 
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time to time, invest the Reserve Fund and the 
annual income derived therefrom, and may, 
from time to time, apply such fund for any 
purposes connected with their undertaking, ex- 
cept the payment of dividends or interest on 
stocks and shares.”’ 
But in 1880, under the pressure of diffi- 
culty consequent upon the necessity of 
obtaining further capital to complete 
their undertaking, they obtained in an- 
other Act power to— 

‘‘ Apply these funds to the payment of in- 
terest on calls in the capital issued,” 
thus completely evading the provisions 
of Standing Order 167. He was quite 
aware that there were many possible 
objections to be urged against altering 
this Order, though he did not think the 
effect of the alteration would be to 
tempt unthinking persons into invest- 
ments. In regard to the Hull and 
Barnsley shareholders, the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Joseph Pease) alleged—he did not 
know upon what authority—that the 
average Stock held was £250; and he 
stated that he had gathered that from 
a shareholder. He might, perhaps, in- 
form the hon. Baronet that no share- 
holder had access to the register 
which showed the amount of share- 
holders’ Stock. He had a right of access 
to the names and addresses of share- 
holders, but not to the register. What 
sources of information the right hon. 
Baronet had he did not know; but, so 
far as he was aware, this information 
could only be obtained from the Com- 
pany. The hon. Baronet also said that 
some of these unthinking persons were 
tempted to invest in the Hull and 
Barnsley Railway by a promise of so 
much interest during construction, and 
that some of them were working men 
who took their savings from the banks 
for that purpose ; but if the hon. Baro- 
net had only thought for a moment he 
would have seen that that argument 
could be turned against himself. Did 
he suppose that the working men of 
Hull would have taken their savings 
from the bank and invested them in the 
Railway if they had not known that 
there was good reason for the prosecu- 
tion of the Railway, and that for years 
they had been suffering under the mono- 
poly and tyranny of the Railway Com- 
pany of which the hon. Baronet was a 
Director? Was not that an absolute 
proof of the bona fides of the under- 
taking, and a refutation of his argument 
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that unthinking persons were tempted 
to make unwise investments? Another 
objection was that this permission would 
allow railways to be made and interest 
to be paid by the contractors—or rather, 
the works to be handed over to con- 
tractors and interest to be paid bythem— 
and yet no works would be constructed. 
He admitted that that was possible at 
one time; but it was impossible now, 
because shareholders were possessed of 
a complete defence against it. In these 
days shareholders would not go to half- 
yearly meeting after half-yearly meet- 
ing and receive their dividends while 
they knew that the works were in the 
hands of the contractors, and yet not a 
spade had been put in the ground. It 
had been said that the position of rail- 
Ways was not the same now as it was 
in 1837, or in 1847. The country was 
pretty well covered with railways. The 
Company of which the hon. Baronet 
was a Director was the owner of some- 
thing like 1,400 miles, which had been 
brought together until the system had 
become a gigantic and, on the whole, 
an excellent affair. He had heard it 
said that in Westminster there were 
engineers and lawyers who would take 
advantage of this change. He knew, 
and nobody knew it better than he, that 
there were engineersand lawyersat West- 
minster; but there were engineers and 
engineers, lawyers and lawyers, and he 
did not think there was any intention 
on their part to take advantage of this 
provision, if it was altered, in order to 
establish a system of bogus Companies. 
Nobody would deprecate the formation 
of bogus Companies more than he; and 
he hoped he should be able to show 
that the provision proposed would pre- 
vent the formation of such bogus Com- 
panies. The Amendment proposed by 
the hon. Baronet was to be withdrawn, 
he understood. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE said, he merely 
proposed to negative the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. 

CotoneL GERARD SMITH said, 
what he understood to be proposed was 
a return to the old system. The Act of 
1845 contained full powers to prevent 
interest being paid. It was thought 
desirable to supplement that Act by the 
present Standing Order ; but he thought 
he had shown that that was quite un- 
necessary, and that it had been, and 
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would be, evaded. That was not a posi- 
tion in which Parliament ought to be 
placed. What was wanted was an in- 
creased mode of carrying trade. The 
rate of interest was 4 per cent, and he 
thought that a wise provision. The 
House must remember that it had placed 
it in the hands of the Committee to say 
whether there should be interest, and, 
if so, what rate of interest, not exceed- 
ing 4 per cent. If 6 per cent were 

aid it would be very wrong. The 

on. Baronet said, in the first place, 
that he did not agree in the view that 
people must take care of themselves; 
and then, in the next breath, he said 
he objected to the fatherly care of the 
President of the Board of Trade. He 
thought the hon. Baronet was incon- 
sistent ; and he hoped this Motion would 
be passed, as he firmly believed it would 
aid in the carrying out of works which 
had been sanctioned and were awaiting 
construction, and would give an impetus 
not to bogus or speculative concerns, 
but an honest and reasonable impetus 
to trade in a direction in which it was 
needed. 

Mr. LEWIS wished to say a few 
words on behalf of the public. Every- 
body ought to be very much pleased 
with the fatherly care which the hon. 
Member for Monmouth (Mr. Carbutt) 
proposed to throw round the public to 
prevent them from squandering their 
money; but he thought the public had 
a totally different interest, which was 
that reasonable railway enterprize should 
not be checked by the influence of two 
or three large Companies. Nothing, in 
his judgment, could be more unlikely to 
carry conviction to people’s minds against 
this Motion than the fact that the state- 
ment which had been circulated in op- 
position to it contained the signatures 
of three gentlemen whose position was 
well known. They were gentlemen of 
high standing in their Profession, and 
they were the legal representatives of 
the London and North-Western, the 
Midland, and the Great Western Rail- 
ways. They were the only persons who 
had circulated reasons against this new 
Standing Order; and if a reason why 
hon. Members should not attend to the 
suggestions in the Circular were wanted, 
it would be that the only persons who 
appeared in the foreground to carry 
out this opposition were the representa- 
tives of those three great Companies. 
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The public were very much indebted to 
those Companies for the accommodation 
they had provided; but, having gone 
through all the infant troubles connected 
with Railway Companies—having had 
the measles, scarlet fever, and, perhaps, 
cow-pox — they wanted to stifle other 
railways in their birth. What was the 
interest of the public in this matter? 
He thought caveat emptor might well be 
applied to the subscribers in these new 
undertakings. Railway Companies were 
not so new to the British public that 
they needed any great protection on that 
score. His chief objection to the Order 
which it was proposed to repeal was that 
it tended to evasions, as the hon. and 
gallant Member (Colonel Gerard Smith) 
had shown. Was it necessary for the 
public good, in relation to the question 
of railway accommodetion extension, to 
keep this restriction in force any longer ? 
He should have thought that on a sub- 
ject of this kind the opinion of the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means would have 
gone very far to carry conviction. In 
considering the terms of the Standing 
Order which the hon. Baronet pro- 
posed, it seemed to him that many 
of the difficulties and objections which 
might be started were obviated by the 
careful way in which the new provision 
was proposed to be carried out. He 
thought the provision erred on the side 
of restriction rather than of laxity. That, 
however, was a matter upon which he 
thought the hon.. Baronet who filled 
so worthily the position of Chairman 
of Ways and Means was a better judge 
than he. He only referred to that to 
show the extremely judicious way in 
which this arrangement was to be carried 
out. They had not only to convince a 
Private Bill Committee that power ought 
to be given in each particular case, which 
was a matter of very great importance, 
but there were limitations as to the pay- 
ment of interest, and as to when that 
interest should run, and as to whether 
interest should begin until the Company 
had obtained the requisite certificate that 
a large proportion of the capital had 
been subscribed. There was also the 
provision that notice should be given by 
advertisement stating when the interest 
was intended to be paid. He thought 
the Conditions 4 and 7 in this new Stand- 
ing Order conceded all that was reason- 
able and necessary; but, however that 
was, it was hardly necessary to quarrel 
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with an excess of care in drawing these 
restrictions. If one looked at the ob- 
jections which were made to this pro- 
posal in the document signed by the 
three solicitors of the great Railway 
Companies, he would be startled to find 
that they would take us back to the 
speculative period of 1846. Many hon. 
Members could remember the wild cha- 
racter of that speculation, when a news- 
paper could hardly be taken up which 
was not covered with railway pros- 
pectuses. This existing Order had its 
origin, no doubt, in that wild and 
maniacal speculation; but so far from 
that being an argument in favour of the 
retention of the Order, it was against 
the Order, because the circumstances 
having disappeared the law ought to 
go with it. He found in this Circular 
what the real grievance of the great 
Railway Company was. They saw that 
independent Companies had now some 
chance of existing, and that the number 
of Private Bills proposing to pay the 
interest for capital was increasing. That 
meant that railway enterprize was more 
energetic than it had been, and the pub- 
lic must get some benefit out of that; 
and, therefore, when it was proposed to 
assist that enterprize by a relaxation of 
the rules under which the House had 
acted in regard to private legislation, 
these great Railway Companies said 
they must endeavour to get Parliament 
to be as staunch and as stiff as ever in 
reference to the rule against interest 
being paid out of capital. It was not 
necessary to go into a dialectic discus- 
sion as to what was the meaning of pay- 
ing interest from capital, and whether it 
was moral or not was out of the ques- 
tion. It seemed to him to be a trifling 
sort of infringement of the great princi- 
ple that you must not pay interest from 
capital to say that a Railway Company, 
during construction, should be able to 
say to their subscribers that they would 
so arrange that the money should not 
be absolutely unproductive, and so that 
there should be no impediment in the 
way of a bond fide subscription. Paying 
interest from capital in that way did not 
make a subscription less bond fide than 
it would be under other circumstances. 
On the contrary, the most careful and 
most cautious investors might look upon 
that as an expedient to which they might 
well resort without beiug open to the 
remark that they were entering into a 
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speculation and deserved to lose their 
money. It seemed to him that this was 
an important matter to those who, like 
himself, were not large holders of Rail- 
way Stock. He happened to hold Stock 
in one of the Companies that had given 
a guarantee; but that was under peculiar 
circumstances, and was not within the 
rule of Parliament. It was very de- 
sirable, in his opinion, to allow this 
liberal extension. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR: The Stand- 
ing Order 167 was passed under excep- 
tional circumstances and for a specific 
purpose in 1847. From 1837 to 1845 
the railway practice was to allow pay- 
ment of interest on capital, and in the 
year 1846 nearly 100 Acts, representing 
£40,000,000 of capital, were passed with 
authority to pay interest during construc- 
tion. What principle is infringed in 
allowing interest during construction ? 
If the hon. Member for South Dur- 
ham (Sir Joseph Pease) were to spend 
£50,000 in the construction of iron fur- 
naces, would he not in his books debit 
the cost of those furnaces not only with 
the £50,000 actually expended, but also 
with the interest of the money which he 
drew from other sources and placed in 
the furnaces till they became productive ? 
It is just so ina railway, whether the 
money representing interest comes out 
of the pocket of the shareholders or out 
of the banking account of the Directors. 
The true and actual cost of construction 
is the capital employed plus the interest 
which remained unearned during the 
period of construction. If the share- 
holder prefers that this interest should 
be paid to him through the Directors, 
rather than keep an account and add 
it to his capital account in his own 
books, that is a mere matter of conveni- 
ence. Order 167 was passed not on ac- 
count of any principle involved, but asa 
means of checking the railway mania of 
1846. No doubt it had the desired effect, 
and largely checked railway speculation. 
The times have now changed. A net- 
work of railways spreads over the whole 
country, but they are chiefly in the 
hands of the great Railway Companies. 
These Companies do not always see it 
to be to their interests to construct 
branch lines into the neighbouring loca- 
lities. ‘Ihese localities, however, do 
desire railway communication, and are 
anxious to procure it for themselves. 
They come to Parliament and get Acts, 
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obtaining the capital by a circumvention 
of the Standing Order, for the contractor 
pays the interest on capital while it lies 
idle. The hon. Member for South Dur- 
ham tells us that the holdings of Stock 
on the great railways average £1,700, 
and that in railways such as the Hull 
and Barnsley, which was got up by a 
contravention of Standing Order 167, it 
was only £250. Is not this a proof that 
the question at issue is one between 
the great capitalists and the general 
public? The general public desire to 
promote railway enterprize in their own 
way, and are willing to subscribe money 
on terms most convenient to themselves. 
The hon. Member for South Durham is 
a great railway magnate and capitalist, 
and scarcely appreciates the interests of 
small capitalists, who would subscribe 
their £200 for a railway undertaking, 
and, under the benevolent purpose of 
protecting clergymen and widows, would 
refuse them permission to participate in 
railway undertakings. I believe that the 
securities of the new Standing Order will 
give a far more efficient protection to 
these classes than the opposition of the 
hon. Member, for the effect of its refusal 
will be to throw these clergymen and 
widows again into the hands of the spe- 
culative contractors, as at present, in- 
stead of giving them the securities of a 
bond fide undertaking. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Durham tells us there is 
no call for such a relaxation. He says 
that for any undertaking that is sound 
there is capital enough coming forward. 
But, in his next sentence he himself de- 
molished his own argument, for he said 
that while in 1881 there was only one 
scheme for a railway with a capital of 
£4,000,000, as soon as it became 
bruited about that it was in corre- 
spondence with the Board of Trade as 
to relaxing the Standing Order in 1882, 
10 schemes arose for £29,000,000, and 
in 1883 there were 46 schemes, with 
£78,000,000 of capital. Could anything 
be more conclusive as to the fact that 
capital has been strangled by this restric- 
tive Order, and that as soon as it is 
likely to be relaxed new capital is ready 
to flow into railway enterprizes? I do 
not think that it is consistent with the 
dignity of the House to have a Standing 
Order which is systematically evaded. 
It is far better so to modify it that fair 

lay may be given to small as well as to 
leaps capitalists in the construction of 
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railways. The Ohairman of Ways and 
Means has surrounded his proposal with 
safeguards, so that only legitimate enter- 
prizes will be encouraged ; and with this 
belief I heartily support the proposed 
changes in the Standing Order. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that with all that 
the right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Playfair) had 
said he entirely concurred, and hethought 
the House was greatly indebted to the 
right hon. Gentleman for having come 
forward to champion the project of which 
he was the original author. There had 
been in this debate a tendency to ignore 
what would be the fate of these unwary 
investors and small capitalists even if the 
Standing Order were not altered. Those 
people had money which they put into 
some speculation or investment, and at 
the present time the operation of the 
Standing Order was to say that ‘The 
only investment in which you shall not 
put your money is a small English rail- 
way. You may put it into any foreign 
undertaking you like, and there are 
plenty of foreign Governments who will 
guarantee you interest, not only during 
construction, but for many years after 
the line is made.’’ English capitalists 
who chose to be tempted by those direc- 
tions were not to be blamed; but there 
could be no question that an immense 
amount of English capital, ready to be 
invested, had been driven from this 
country to foreign countries. The Eng- 
lish Government themselves, in their 
Indian Possessions, made a practice of 
guaranteeing interest which he believed 
was paid during construction ; and he, 
therefore, did not think that that lofty 
commercial Phariseeism which had been 
seen during this debate was altogether 
appropriate on the part of Members who 
were always ready to support the Go- 
vernment. He could illustrate this by 
an experience of his own which was 
rather instructive. He had the honour 
to be the Chairman of a Railway Com- 
pany in a foreign country, and also of 
a small English Company. When the 
foreign Company invited subscriptions, 
the invitation being fortified by an Im- 
perial guarantee, they received applica- 
tions for five or six times the number of 
shares they had; but when the English 
Company invited subscriptions, they only 
got applications for two-thirds of the 
shares. That, he thought, was a very 
clear proof of the unfortunate effect of 
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the existing legislation with regard to 
the employment of British capital in the 
making of new British railways. He 
did not wish to blame the great Com- 
panies, who, in fact, had all the benefit 
of the course which they now condemned, 
for the line they had taken. They had 
got something which was very like a 
monopoly in the railways, and it wag 
very natural that they should wish to 
keep it. But it had been suggested by 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt), 
and in some degree by another hon. 
Member, that it would be better that a 
matter of this kind should be dealt with 
by a Bill, than by a proposed alteration 
in the Standing Order. But how were 
they to get rid of the present Standing 
Order? They could not technically deal 
with that by a Bill; and if they passed 
a Bill, that would seem to be an en- 
tirely inappropriate proceeding. If they 
brought in a Bill, that would still leave 
the Standing Order on the records, al- 
though it might conflict with the Act. 
Sooner or later they must come to the 
question of amending or repealing the 
Standing Order, and the proper way of 
dealing with the Order was by amend- 
ment or repeal. The Act of 1845 was 
in operation, and it was because that 
operated only with regard to under- 
takings which had not a special Par- 
liamentary Charter, that this House had 
supplemented it by this Standing Order. 
Each and every railway scheme when 
legalized became as much the law of 
the land as the Act of 1845; and, 
therefore, it seemed to him, if they 
were to deal with the question at all, 
they must deal with the Standing Order, 
and not with the Act. One point had 
been put with great force by the last 
speaker, and that was the dictum of 
the Master of the Rolls. If a man was 
going to purchase £100 worth of Stock 
in a railway, from which he knew he 
could not receive any interest for four 
years, he paid £120 for his Stock. The 
a of the Chairman of Ways and 

eans would have exactly the same 
effect, but in a manner which would pro- 
bably be more convenient to the parties. 
The matter had been so completely 
thrashed out to-day, that he had very 
little more to add; but he thought he 
might say that he had it on very good 
authority—taking the example of one 
of the largest undertakings ever before 
Parliament — that by the Manchester 
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Ship Canal Bill the promoters proposed 
to charge £623,394 for interest at 4 per 
cent during construction on their capital 
of £5,633,924; and he believed it was a 
matter of common notoriety that unless 
they were able to give effect to that par- 
ticular clause in the Bill their scheme 
would have to drop, and that the great 
attention now being bestowed upon that 
Bill by a Committee upstairs, and the 
large attention which it would probably 
receive in the other House, would pro- 
bably be all thrown away, if the pro- 
moters were barred from an essential 
and necessary step before they- could 
carry out their scheme. He hoped the 
House, having regard to the fact that 
this proposal was that of the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, who he knew had 
given special attention to the subject ever 
since he assumed his Office; that it only 
carried out the recommendations of an 
extremely able Committee last year ; and 
that it had been supported by every hon. 
Member who had spoken except those 
who represented the great Railway Com- 
panies, would pay on this occasion more 
attention to what had been shown to be 
the interest of the public, than to any 
invitation to sacrifice those interests, as 
they had been sacrificed in the past, 
to the demands of private Corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: As some 
allusion has been made during this 
debate to the communications between 
myself and the late and the present 
Chairman of Ways and Means, I should 
like to add a few remarks. In what I 
have to say I am expressing not the 
opinion of the Government as such— 
for I believe it would be unusual for 
a Government to take part in any 
proposal to alter a Standing Order— 
but I am expressing my own personal 
opinion, which, I think, is that of my 
Colleagues, and notably that of the 
Prime Minister, who is not, I think, an 
inconsiderable authority on what con- 
stitutes safe finance. I think the House 
will agree that we have to thank the 
Chairman of Ways and Means for hav- 
ing brought this subject before us. It 
was a difficulty which had grown very 
much in the time of his Predecessor ; 
and I think it is only in accordance with 
his official duties that he has thought 
it necessary to call attention to the diffi- 
culty, and, if possible, get over it. On 
the merits of the case it appears to me 
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there are two questions to be decided. 
In the first place, there arises a question 
as to the feeling of the proprietors of the 
great existing lines, and the promoters 
of new lines. The action of the exist- 
ing lines is, of course, quite intelligible. 
It is not their interest to promote 
or increase competition. I cannot help 
pointing out that in some cases those 
great lines obtained their capital by the 
evasion of this very Standing Order upon 
which they are now desirous of insisting. 
Having passed over the bridge they are 
now rather ungraciously trying to break 
it down, in order to prevent any other 
person crossing. Their very interest is 
so very self-evident that it is not neces- 
sary to point it out; but, after all, their 
interest is not the interest of the public. 
They assert that what they desire is not 
to discourage enterprize, but to dis- 
courage bogus Companies. I should 
like to know what is bogus enterprize 
in the matter of a railway undertaking? 
Is it enterprize which is not likely to be 
a good undertaking to the shareholders ? 
Then, if that is the definition, the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover, and the Me- 
tropolitan District, and even the Great 
Eastern Railways were bogus under- 
takings. I take these three Companies, 
and I do not believe that from their first 
establishment up to now they have paid 
more than an average of 1 per cent, if so 
much. But, although these investments 
have not been particularly satisfactory 
to the shareholders, they have been of 
the greatest advantage to the public; 
and if we are to protect investors at all 
I am less inclined to protect those in- 
vestors whose losses are of the greatest 
benefit to the general public. You 
cannot protect the unwary. The widow 
and the clergyman, who are supposed 
to be weak-headed, will find some 
other means of investment if you pro- 
tect tehm in this particular way—in 
British mines or foreign Stocks; and 
in these forms of investment there will 
be no compensation whatever in any ad- 
vantage to the generalcommunity. Hav- 
ing regard to the impossibility of pro- 
tecting investors as a whole and in all 
respects, this is a direction in which you 
should least of all attempt to protect 
them. Then you have a Standing Order 
which is evaded by people whenever they 
have an interest in evading it. Believing 
the moderate proposals of my right hon. 
Friend are likely to be beneficial, and 
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seeing that they have the support of 
three successive Chairmen of Ways and 
Means, and that they carry out the re- 
commendatios of the Select Committee, 
I hope the House will see its way to 
adopting them. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he should 
occupy the attention of the House but a 
very short time. A great deal had al- 
ready been said on that side of the House, 
and on the other side also, against 
the proposed alteration of the Standing 
Order, and he should confine his re- 
marks to a document which had been 
published presumably by the supporters 
of the proposal, and which appeared to 
contain a concentration of the arguments 
on which they relied. He found it stated 
in this document that one of the reasons 
why the Standing Order ought to be 
modified was that it had been in force 
since 1846. He did not exactly see the 
force of that argument; nor was he dis- 
posed to admit the accuracy of another 
of the arguments used—namely, that 
unless the proposal of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means were agreed to it 
would be impossible to raise the capital 
required for the construction of railways 
throughout the country. He believed 
that, considering the large amount of 
capital in this country on which very low 
interest was being paid, there was no 
speculation which could be proposed that 
would not be well supported. They had 
been treated to a very remarkable dictum 
by the supporters of the proposal— 
namely, that the question could be 
solved in a moment, because the Reso- 
lution was in accordance with common 
sense. His common sense taught him 
that it involved a false principle to 
spend by anticipation what was ex- 
pected to be derived from the usufruct 
of property. Whether it was an or- 
chard that was planted and the trees of 
which were not yet grown, or a railway 
which was yet to be constructed, it was 
dangerous and speculative, until some 
fruits were seen or some earnings were 
made, to anticipate, and spend by antici- 
pation, what profits were expected to be 
obtained. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Raikes) had entirely lost sight of the 
great distinction which existed between 
the present case and that which he had 
referred to. His right hon. Friend had 
compared the railways which would 
come under the operation of this Stand- 
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ing Order with the great railway in the 
Brazils, in reference to which an enor- 
mous amount of capital had been raised, 
because the interest was guaranteed by 
the Brazilian Government. But this 
guarantee by the Government made all 
the difference. Such a guarantee trans- 
formed the speculation into an invest- 
ment, and the investor became the 
creditor, not merely of a Railway Com- 
pany, but of a powerful Empire. It 
made all the difference whether they 
regarded the matter in the light of an 
investment or as an adventure, and 
whether the people who advanced their 
money were to be considered as part- 
ners or speculators. He most submis- 
sively asked his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Cambridge University to 
believe that, without being at all inte- 
rested in any Railway Company, one 
might not unreasonably take exception 
to what he (Mr. Hubbard) regarded 
as the exceedingly dangerous financial 
policy which the right hon. Gentleman 
had enunciated. Nothing ought to be 
relied upon as the fruit of expenditure 
until it had been actually obtained ; 
and, whether the Resolution were car- 
ried or not, he thought his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Durham (Sir Joseph 
Pease) had done good service in bring- 
ing before the House a question of great 
importance. Although the House might 
not be able to prevent evasion of the 
Rule which it had laid down, it was 
most important that it should not give 
its sanction to a false principle ; and he 
entirely agreed with the views which 
had been expressed by the hon. Member 
for South Durham. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he had heard 
many strange propositions brought for- 
ward in that House; but the strangest 
that had ever come under his notice was 
that which had been propounded that 
day—namely, that because a Rule or a 
law had been evaded it ought to be 
modified or got rid of altogether. The 
Standing Order of the year 1847—he 
believed it was No. 167—was, he be- 
lieved, speaking from memory, made 
because as many as 92 Bills had been 
introduced which provided for the pay- 
ment of interest during the time of the 
construction of the line to which they 
related. Tho simple question now be- 
fore the House was this—Was the 
House prepared to sanction the payment 
of interest out of capital? For his own 
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part, he could say, in reply to the re- 
marks which had fallen dh the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), 
that he held no shares and had no inte- 
rest whatever in any Railway Company. 
Speaking, then, as an independent man 
and as an independent Member, he 
could never sanction the payment of 
interest out of capital. All the bogus 
Companies that came before the public 
were got up on this principle; and, al- 
though they might not be there to pro- 
tect the widow, or the spinster, or the 
married woman, especially after the new 
Married Women’s Property Act had 
become law, he certainly thought they 
ought not to encourage speculations of 
the kind which he knew would arise if 
this proposed modification of the Stand- 
ing Order were agreed to. What, at 
that moment, was the value of 4 per 
cent, taking any debenture or any Pre- 
ference Stock in any respectable Rail- 
way Company ? It would be found that 
4 per cent stood at 108, 109, or 110; and 
yet it was proposed to offer, through the 
Railway Companies, that which the pub- 
lic would understand to be a perpetual 
4 per cent. What would those unen- 
lightened country people who had been 
referred to know about the matter ? 
{**Oh, oh!”} An hon. Gentleman said 
“Oh!” He would ask that hon. Mem- 
ber to consider for a moment what 
would be the result if this proposal were 
agreed to. Many of the bogus Com- 
panies guaranteed a certain percentage. 
A woman, or some inexperienced person, 
looking at the announcement of one of 
those Companies, would say—‘‘ This is 
guaranteed. It is perfectly safe, and I 
shall get my 4 per cent; whereas, if I 
were to go into the market and buy 
bond fide Preference Stocks, I could not 

et them under 108, 109, or 110.” 
Tinder such circumstances, he did not 
think the House would be doing its 
duty if it sanctioned this payment of 4 
per cent. A Committee had inquired 
into the subject, and that Committee 
had presented a Report to the House. 
Why should they not accept the Report 
of that Committee? Why did not the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, and the 
other Gentlemen who were acting with 
him, accept that Report? He considered 
that the proposal before the House 
was one which was quite unprecedented, 
and which ought never to have been 
made. 
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Mr. MOLLOY said, he thought the 
discussion had been of a somewhat in- 
structive character. An hon. Member, 
and the Railway Oompany with which 
he was connected, appeared to have got 
into some little mess with regard to a 
Railway Bill of theirs; and they, the 
House of Commons, had been asked to 
discuss that question through the long 
hours of that Sitting to the exclusion of 
an Irish measure of the greatest import- 
ance, which had been put down for to- 
day after several days’ discussion in that 
House. TheGovernment were well aware 
of this, and had, in fact, been asked not 
to bring forward to-day this question of 
a private railway adventure. They had, 
however, placed it upon the Paper, know- 
ing that it would lead to a long discus- 
sion; and they had gone through the 
form of putting down also an important 
Trish measure, for the discussion of which 
exactly 20 minutes now remained. This 
was treatment the Irish Members could 
not for a moment put up with. They 
had called their Colleagues over from 
Ireland, and some of them had come to 
London at considerable inconvenience, 
to discuss this important Irish Bill, 
which had been before the House now 
for seven years; and yet the whole of the 
Sitting had been given up, not to the 
discussion of that Bill, but to a matter 
which was certainly of no very pressing 
nature. An hon. Gentleman —he did 
not know whether he should call him 
hon. or right hon., but he had spoken 
from the Treasury Bench — [ Cries of 
** Question!’’] He was explaining why 
he proposed to move the Adjournment 
of the Debate. In his opinion, it was 
monstrous that the House of Commons, 
the Legislature of the country, should 
be called on to waste its time upon such 
a discussion as had taken place to-day— 
a discussion raised, not in the public in- 
terest, but simply and solely for private 
interests. If the debate had been al- 
lowed to close within any reasonable 
time, so that the Irish Members could 
have brought in their Bill, he should not 
have objected, but the whole of the Sit- 
ting had been taken up; and, as a pro- 
test against this misuse of the time of 
the House of Commons, he begged to 
move the Adjournment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Molloy.) 
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Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
could not but express his acknowledg- 
ments to his hon. Friend (Mr. Molloy) 
for the very timely protest he had made. 
When they considered the position of 
the hon. Baronet the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, and his recognized 
connection with the Government, they 
could not acquit the Government of the 
responsibility of having deliberately 
chosen this day for the discussion of the 
matter which had occupied their atten- 
tion for so many hours. It was all the 
more necessary that they should mark 
their sense of the action of the Chairman 
of Ways and Means in this matter ; be- 
cause future Wednesdays, which should 
be devoted to Public Business, might be 
appropriated for the discussion of Pri- 
vate Bills, in the same manner as to-day 
had been. He saw that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary was in his place, and they might 
regard him as the Leader of the House 
in the absence of the Prime Minister. 
He wished to ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether it was the 
intention of the Government, through 
their Chairman of Ways and Means, to 
appropriate every Wednesday when an 
Irish Bill stood as first Order of the Day ? 
If that was their intention, they ought 
to announce it at the earliest possible 
moment, so as to give the Irish Members 
an opportunity of making such arrange- 
ments as would save many of their Col- 
leagues the trouble of undertaking a 
useless mission to that House from their 
homes and businesses in [reland. It 
was perfectly well known that many hon. 
Gentlemen, who would not otherwise 
have been present in the House, had 
come from remote parts of the Kingdom 
to be in their places during the discus- 
sion of the Irish Bill which stood as first 
Order of the Day. But it was not merely 
those interested in this Irish Bill who 
had cause to complain. He noticed that 
the second Order of the Day was a Bill 
in the hands of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Scarborough (Mr. Caine), 
who was anxious to make the extraor- 
dinary proposition that actions for breach 
of promise of marriage should be abo- 
lished. He (Mr. O’Connor Power) re- 
gretted that, owing to the action of 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
he would not have the opportunity of 
voting against that proposition. He 
begged to ask the Government for an ex- 
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planation of the course they had adopted ; 
and he was glad that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Molloy), by the Motion he had 
moved, had afforded them an oppor- 
tunity of giving such an explanation. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would at once respond to the appeal 
which had been made by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down. All 
he could say was that he had asked the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, and some 
of his Colleagues, whether the Govern- 
ment had had anything to do with the 
bringing forward of the question which 
had occupied the attention of the House 
during the greater part of the Sitting, 
and he found they were not responsible 
for it. The hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) had spoken of 
the Chairman of Ways and Means as if 
he were an official of the Government. 
But, as had been explained over and 
over again, that was not the case. He 
was the Chairman of the House. He 
(Sir William Harcourt) could assure 
the hon. Member for Mayo, in perfect 
good faith, that the Government had 
nothing whatever to do with what had 
taken place; but he would point out 
that the only result of carrying the Mo- 
tion for the Adjournment of the Debate 
would be that another Wednesday would 
be occupied with the discussion which 
had been already carried on at such 
great length. The hon. Member for 
King’s County (Mr. Molloy) had spoken 
of the Government having fixed the first 
Order of the Day. Everybody knew 
that the Government had nothing to do 
with the fixing of the Orders of the Day 
on Wednesday, and that they had really 
no hand in the arrangement of Business 
on that day. Under these circumstances, 
he hoped the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Molloy) would withdraw the Motion for 
Adjournment, and allow the House to 
come to a division on a matter which 
he would not say had been discussed at 
too great length, but which, at all 
events, had been fully and fairly dis- 
cussed. 

Cotonet MAKINS said, he should 
certainly support the Motion for the 
Adjournment of the Debate, and for two 
reasons. The first was that he might 
enter a protest against dealing with a 
subject of such great importance by 
means of a simple Resolution of the 
House in the'form of a Standing Order. 
The question was one upon which men 
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of authority and experience in that 
House were evidently so much divided 
that it ought to be dealt with, if at all, 
by legislation. His other reason for 
supporting the Motion for Adjournment 
was to protest against what he might 
almost callthe barefaced argument which 
had been made use of by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), who said that 
the Standing Order should be done away 
with, because it had hitherto prevented 
inexperienced people from falling into 
the hands of adventurers, and that he 
was perfectly content that the widow 
and the orphan should sacrifice their 
investments if only the public benefited 
by their so doing. That certainly was 
not a proposition which should have 
been brought forward in support of the 
modification of a Standing Order. 

Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS (Sir Arrnur Orway) said, he 
wished merely to confirm what had 
fallen from his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Home Secretary. No com- 
munication whatever had passed between 
any Member of the Government and 
himself on the subject. He regretted 
extremely that the discussion had led to 
the postponement of other Business, and 
more especially to that of the Bill which 
was in charge of the hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power). But what 
was his position? The question with 
which his Resolution dealt was one 
which it was absolutely necessary to 
settle. He had already put the Motion 
down on four or five different days; but 
on each occasion he had been appealed 
to to withdraw it. The Session had, in 
the meantime, progressed so far that, 
considering that it was necessary to 
discuss it properly, he had considered it 
advisable to bring it on to-day. He 
must point out that, if the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Molloy) thought fit to 
persevere in his Motion for Adjournment, 
the only result would be that he should 
be obliged to occupy another Wednes- 
day. He (the Chairman of Ways and 
Means) could not allow the question to 
remain in the position in which it now 
was; and, in all probability, unless a 
division were taken to-day heshould select 
next Wednesday for the resumption of 
the discussion. Therefore, he earnestly 
hoped the hon. Member would withdraw 
his Motion, and allow them to proceed to 
a division. 

$P 2 


Standing Orders. 
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Mr. W. SHAW said, he rose merely 
for the purpose of making an ap to 
his hon. Friend the Member for King’s 
County (Mr. Molloy) to withdraw his 
Motion. He had not intervened in the 
discussion, because he had not wished 
to talk against the Bill which stood first 
on the Orders. He was quite sure the 
Chairman of Ways and Means (Sir 
Arthur Otway) had no notion that the 
discussion upon his Resolution would 
occupy the whole day when he put it 
upon the Paper. At the same time, no 
change in the Standing Orders of the 
House would be more useful in Ireland 
han that which was embodied in the 
Resolution ; and he appealed to his hon. 
Friend to withdraw his Motion, and 
allow the House to proceed to a division. 

Mr. SEXTON: I would ask my hon. 
Friend to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked leave to with- 
draw the Motion for Adjournment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 131; Noes 
128: Majority 8.—(Div. List, No. 117.) 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 7th June, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pvunstic Bitus—First Reading— 
Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 2) * (80) ; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order 
(No. 3) * (81). 

Second Reading—Local Government fasleet) 
Provisional Orders * (64); Constabulary and 
Police (Ireland) (Pay and Pensions) (76). 

Report — Elementary Education Provisional 
Order Confirmation (London) * (31). 

Third Reading—Poor Law Conferences * (65), 
and passed. 


CONSTABULARY AND POLICE (IRE- 


LAND) (PAY AND PENSIONS) BILL. 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
(No. 75.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
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time, said, it was the result of an 
examination into the pay and pensions 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary and the 
Dublin Police by two Commissions which 
had gone over to Ireland and inquired 
into the subject, its object being to im- 
prove the pay and pensions of both these 
Forces. He was certain the admirable 
services of the Irish Constabulary and 
the Dublin Police were so well known 
to all their Lordships that it was quite 
unnecessary he should say anything to 
commend the Bill to the House. No 
body of men could be more deserving of 
being treated justly and liberally by 
Parliament; and he believed the im- 
proved conditions as to pay and pensions 
contained in the Bill would prove satis- 
factory to the Force. He would con- 
clude by moving the recond reading. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(The Eart of Kimberley.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


MALTA—REFUGEES FROM EGYPT. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to 
move for— 

‘Papers from the Government of Malta to 
the Colonial Secretary in connexion with re- 
sidence and cost of maintenance in Malta of 
refugees from Egypt during the autumn of last 
year, and for all correspondence up to the pre- 
sent date,” 


said, he did not suppose that the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (the Earl of Derby) would 
have any objection to laying the Papers 
upon the Table of the House. They 
referred to a matter of considerable in- 
terest to the Maltese people. It would 
be recollected by their Lordships that 
during the recent naval and military 
operations in Egypt, last summer, a 
large number of persons from that coun- 
try were sent to Malta, in consequence 
of the serious events which were taking 
place, endangering life and causing the 
destruction of property. The number of 
refugees, he understood, amounted to 
between 17,000 and 18,000. By the 
liberal response to the appeal of the 
Lord Mayor, a sum of about £6,500 was 
sent to Malta from this country in aid 
of these distressed people; but a large 
sum was further needed to supply tho 
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pressing wants of those whom the con- 
sequences of war bad rendered destitute; 
and, to meet these cases of urgent neces- 
sity, the local Government advanced 
£11,000, or thereabouts, out of the local 
Revenues, with the expectation that it 
would be repaid by the Imperial Go- 
vernment. It should be remembered 
that these persons, being British sub- 
jects, were sent from Alexandria to 
Malta—that was to say, they did not go 
there of their own free will or choice, 
but were compelled to leave Egypt by 
the authorities. They might have been 
sent elsewhere, say to Cyprus, or any 
other place more convenient ; but they 
were sent to Malta, because, perhaps, 
many of them were Maltese. He wished 
to call the attention of the Government 
to these facts; and to ask them whether 
it would not be a great hardship upon 
the Maltese Government and people— 
an injustice as it seemed to him—to call 
upon them to pay for the consequences 
of a war which was entirely an Imperial 
question, and for which the Imperial 
Government was solely responsible? He 
begged to move for the Correspondence 
in the terms of his Notice on the Paper. 


Moved for— 


“Papers from the Government of Malta to 
the Oolonial Secretary in connexion with resi- 
dence and cost of maintenance in Malta of 
refugees from Egypt during the autumn of last 
year, and for all correspondence up to the pre- 
sent date.”’—(The Earl De La Warr.) 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
have not the least objection to the pro- 
duction of copies or extracts from the 
Correspondence in question; indeed, I 
quite agree with the noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl De La Warr) that, if we are 
to discuss these matters satisfactorily, 
we should do so more conveniently when 
we are in possession of the information 
moved for. But the fact is, the whole 
question really lies in the narrowest 
possible compass; and I do not know 
that the Papers will materially affect the 
view your Lordships will probably take 
of it. The facts are simply these. When 
the Egyptian disturbances began in June 
of last year, a very large number of Bri- 
tish subjects—nearly the whole of them 
being natives of Malta, or connected by 
family or other ties with the Island— 
left Egypt, in consequence of the im- 
possibility of their getting adequate 
protection in Alexandria. ‘They were 
sent to Malta, and there the great ma- 
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jority of them were maintained out of 
public money, partly supplied by pri- 
vate charity, and partly at the expense 
of the State. My noble Friend said 
some 17,000 or 18,000 persons were so 
sent ;! but those are higher figures than 
I have heard mentioned by anyone else. 
A statement which I hold in my hand 
gives the number of refugees who had 
arrived by the beginning of July at 
something like 8,000, and the greater 
part of them must have arrived by that 
time. Some of these persons appear 
to have had independent means, or to 
have been supported by their friends, 
because only 6,600 odd received relief. 
Of these, 5,893, or nearly nine-tenths of 
the whole number, were Maltese, and 
only 460 who were British subjects, were 
other than Maltese. The importance of 
this point will presently be seen by your 
Lordships. The total expenditure con- 
nected with the removal and relief of 
these refugees was, in round numbers, 
£33,000. Of that sum, £15,000 was for 
transport, and it was entirely paid by 
the Imperial Government. The sum ex- 
pended on relief was £18,000; and that 
was provided from various sources. 
There was a public subscription in Lon- 
don for the relief of these persons, 
which produced some £6,400, and there 
was a grant of £6,000 from the Im- 
perial Treasury, and it is intended to 
leave about £5,700 as a charge upon 
the local Exchequer. The Vote has 
been before the Council ; but the Coun- 
cil has not met, and the Vote has not 
yet been taken. My noble Friend ob- 
jects to any part of the expenditure 
being thrown upon the local resources 
of the Island. To that my answer is 
three-fold. In the first place, out of 
the total expenditure of £33,000, we do 
not call upon Malta to pay more than 
about one-fifth or one-sixth ; secondly, 
nearly all the refugees were connected 
with the Island. I quite agree that if 
they had had no connection with Malta, 
and had simply been taken there be- 
cause it was the nearest place of safety, 
there would be no ground for charging 
the funds of the Island. But as that 
is not the case, and as nearly all are 
really Maltese, there is no injustice in 
calling upon the Island to contribute to 
the expenses incurred. In the third place, 
undoubtedly the finances of the Island 
and the industrial classes there gained 
very much from the large expenditure 
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of English money caused by the war. 
It is said that the refugees did not leave 
Egypt voluntarily, but were removed by 
order of the Government; but that is 
not quite accurate. It may be true as 
regards some of the refugees, no doubt; 
but the reason why they were removed 
was not to serve any purpose of Im- 
perial policy, but because they could 
not, as I said, be protected adequately 
where they were at Alexandria. My 
noble Friend said some of these persons 
were not connected with Malta, and 
should not have been sent there; but my 
answer is that the great majority of them 
would have very good ground of complaint 
if they had been taken anywhere else. 
As I have said, these are the facts of the 
case. There will be no objection to give 
the Papers asked for; but the Motion 
should be amended, as it may be neces- 
sary to look through the Papers, and to 
select those which shall be laid on the 
Table of the House, omitting only those 
which concern private individuals, and 
are of no public interest. 

Eart DE LA WARR said, that in- 
stead of 17,000 or 18,000 as he had 
said, he should have given the number 
of Egyptian refugees as 7,000 or 8,000. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON asked 
whether the Government of the Island 
had a surplus last year? 

Tue Eart or DERBY, in reply, said, 
he could not remember, and he was not 
Secretary of State for the Colonies at 
the time referred to. 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 
Address for— 


‘“* Copies or extracts of Papers from the Go- 
vernment of Malta to the Colonial Secretary in 
connexion with residence and cost of mainte- 
nance in Malta of refugees from Egypt during 
the autumn of last year, and of correspondence 
up to the present date.” —( The Earl De La Warr.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 7th June, 1883. 


MIN UTES. ]—Suprix—considered in Committee 
_—LPostponed Resolution [May 31] considered, 


The Farl of Derby 
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Private Bru (by Order)—Considered as amended 
—Oxford, Aylesbury, and Metropolitan Junc- 
tion Railway *. 

Withdrawn—Totnes, Paignton, and Torquay 
Direct Railway *. 

Puntic Brtts—Resolution in Committee—Par- 
liamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) [Payment of Costs and Ex. 
penses] *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Electric Lighting Pro- 
visional Orders (Cambridge, &c.)* [216]; 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) 
(Aston, &c.)* [217]; Electric Lighting 
Provisional Orders (No. 3) (Halsall Heath, 
&c.) * [218]; Railway Passenger Duty, &c. * 

219). 

6snond Rending—Consolidated Fund (No. 3) *. 

Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [First Night] 
—R.P. 

Considered as amended—Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 2) * [143]. 

Third Reading—Pier and Harbour Provisional 
Order (No. 2)* [158]; Tramways (Ireland) 
Provisional Order (Extension of Time) * 
[181], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


INDIA—LAW AND JUSTICE—ALLEGED 
SEVERITY OF SENTENCE. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether it 
is true, as reported in the ‘Times of 
India’’ of May 11th, that Mr. Justice 
Kernan, of the Madras High Court, 
lately sentenced two men to penal servi- 
tude for life, the one for stealing ‘‘a 
quantity of brinjals and two bundles of 
plantains valued at two rupees,’’ the 
other for stealing a cloth valvad at six- 
teen rupees. (It is stated that on the 
following morning the Judge ‘‘com- 
muted the sentence on the first prisoner 
to six years’ rigorous imprisonment in 
consideration of his advanced age);” 
and, if he will inquire whether the Ma- 
dras Government has given its sanction 
to these sentences ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, I have seen 
the report in The Times of India referred 
to. It relates to two separate cases, the 
details of which appeared in other Indian 
papers, and are as follows:—The old 
man, whose sentence was reduced to six 
years, had been convicted four times pre- 
viously. The Judge thought the case 
one for transportation—not for imprison- 
ment ; and, not having power to pass sen- 
tence of transportation for anything less 
than life, he sentenced him for life, say- 
ing, atthesame time, that he would recom- 
mend Government to reduce the period, 
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The other prisoner, who wasconvicted, not 
of stealing a gold laced cloth, but of re- 
ceiving it knowing it to have been stolen, 
had also previously been convicted four 
times. On the last occasion, in 1878, 
the Judge, in passing sentence of five 
years’ imprisonment, which only expired 
last Febraary, warned him that if again 
convicted he would be transported for 
life. There is no reason why special in- 
quiry should be made into these cases. 


Dispensary Houses 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
SUPPLY OF FLOUR FOR THE 
TROOPS. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, with reference to the 
unsound flour received in Egypt for the 
use of our troops, and the statement re- 
specting it submitted to Lord Morley’s 
Commission by the Assistant Director of 
Supplies and Transport, Whether the 
samples were prior to its purchase sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Director 
of Supplies and Transport, and the Com- 
missary General at head quarters, or 
any official trained as a commissariat 
officer; and, if so, whom; who is re- 
sponsible for mode of shipment, which is 
alleged to have contributed to its un- 
soundness; and, who on behalf of the 
Government examined the flour in detail 
before shipment, and took the usual 
steps to see that sample and bulk sup- 
plies agreed ? 

Mr. BRAND: Sir, it being necessary 
to send flour from this country to meet 
the requirements of the troops on first 
landing in Egypt, and until local sup- 
plies suited to the climate could be ob- 
tained, the class of flour to be sent was 
determined on the advice of Messrs. 
Bovill and Co., the War Office brokers. 
They considered that of the stocks then 
available in London for immediate ship- 
ment, American, which had been success- 
fully used in Natal and in the West 
Indies, was best calculated to meet cli- 
mate and service requirements with a 
minimum of risk. The opinion of these 
gentlemen, who are specialists of the 
highest standing, was considered conclu- 
sive, and their selection was spores 
by the Director of Supplies on the sam- 


ples they submitted to him. Commissary 
General Morris, who had been appointed 
senior Commissariat officer of the Expe- 
ditionary Force, and who had been 
brought to the War Office from Ireland 
to advise generally on supply questions 
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connected with the force, was tempo- 
rarily absent from London when the 
flour was selected. The Director of 
Supplies is responsible for sending stores 
alongside the ship. The stowage on 
board.is done under the professional 
supervision of the Admiralty. In reply 
to the hon. Member’s concluding in- 
quiry, I have to say that the Government 
brokers thoroughly tested the bulk sup- 
plies, and furnished certificates from the 
Dock Company, as to the condition in 
which the bags were shipped. This is 
the custom of the London trade. It 
affords sufficient protection for the vast 
transactions of the mercantile public; 
and it would have been very unwise for 
the War Department to set up tempo- 
rarily a different system for its compara- 
tively restricted transactions. 

Dr. CAMERON: Was the Director 
of Supplies consulted before the Ameri- 
can flour was decided upon? 

Mz. BRAND: I have said that he is 
responsible. He was unwell at the time 
the arrangement was made; but his 
duties were most efficiently carried out 
by the Assistant Director of Supplies. 

Stir HENRY TYLER: I should like 
to know if any steps have been taken to 
recover compensation for the bad quality 
of the flour? 

Mr. BRAND: No further steps have 
been taken. As I stated in reply to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow, the 
War Office brokers—specialists of the 
highest standing—were consulted and 
their advice acted upon. 

Srr HENRY TYLER: Have no steps 
been taken with a view to punishment ? 


DISPENSARY HOUSES (IRELAND) ACT, 
1879—SEC. 8—PALLASKENRY DIS- 
PENSARY. 

Mr. SYNAN asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether, against the fre- 
quent protests of the Board of Guardians 
of the Rathkeale Union, the Board of 
Public Works (Ireland) effected an in- 
surance on the Pallaskenry dispensary 
buildings, in said union, at double the 
rate usual in said union, and put the 
guardians to great delay and inconve- 
nience in reducing said rate to the usual 
rate; whether the said Board of Works 
carried out the negotiation for said in- 
surance s0 loosely that the entire amount 
of the insurance is placed on the most in- 
significant part of the buildings, and 
whether they will take steps to remedy 
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that defect; whether the loan by the 
Board of Works is secured by a mort- 
gage on the rates of the union, and not 
on said buildings; and, whether they 
were justified in interfering with the 
right and discretion of the Board of 
Guardians to effect the insurance in the 
manner they considered most economical 
and best for the union? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the facts, as 
furnished to me, differ materially from 
those given in the Question. The in- 
surance in this case was effected by the 
Board of Works under the 8th section of 
the Dispensary Houses Act of 1879. The 
insuring Company tried to get a double 
rate ; but the Board stopped this as soon 
as they were able. The policy covers all 
the buildings erected under the loan. 
The loan is primarily charged upon the 
buildings. 

Mr. SYNAN asked whether a separate 
value was put on these buildings for the 
purposes of the insurance ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Unquestionably 
not. The whole building was insured 
together. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—AFFAIRS OF 
ASHANTEE. 

Stir HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the further Report promised 
by Sir Samuel Rowe upon the state of 
affairs in Ashantee has been received ; 
and, whether Papers upon this subject 
will soon be presented to the House ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
further despatch from Sir Samuel Rowe, 
to which I referred in my Answer the 
other day, has arrived; but it does not 
contain so full a report as was expected, 
because Sir Samuel Rowe, as he informs 
us, has sent Captain Barrow and In- 
spector Kirby to Coomassie to inquire on 
the spot into the state of things. How- 
ever, Papers up to the latest date con- 
nected with this question will be at once 
laid on the Table. 


SOUTH AFRICA (THE TRANSVAAL)— 
THE LOAN. 

Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
any part of the amount (£100,000) which 
the Transvaal Government engaged to 
pay to Her Majesty’s Government within 
the financial year 1882-3, and which was 
reduced by consent to £50,000, has yet 
been paid ? 


Mr, Synaa 
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Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The an- 
swer to this Question, Sir, would be, 
No; but I may add that, as it would 
be convenient that the House should 
be accurately informed of what has 
passed and happened in connection 
with this Transvaal Debt, all the re- 
cent Correspondence relating to it shall 
now be laid on the Table as a separate 
Paper. 

Mr. GORST: Will the hon. Member 
say whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have any expectation that this sum will 
be shortly or ever paid ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: According 
to the information received by the Go- 
vernment, there is at present no money 
with which to defray the liability. 


MAINTENANCE OF MAIN ROADS 
(SOUTH WALES). 

Mr. H. ALLEN asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther the Grant in Aid of Main Roads in 
South Wales this year will be on the 
same basis as last year, viz. to the ex- 
tent of half the average expense, since 
1870, in excess of income derived from 
tolls ? 

- Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
ir. 


THE CASTLE, DUBLIN—ST. PATRICK’S 
HALL. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether the Board of Works 
in Ireland have drawn the attention of 
the Treasury to the very dilapidated 
condition of St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin 
Castle, and have sent in an estimate for 
the general repairs; if so, why that 
estimate has not been submitted to the 
House of Commons; if he is aware that, 
on account of the dilapidated and ruinous 
condition of the walls of St. Patrick’s 
Hall, the Knights of St. Patrick created 
since 1868 have been prevented from 
having their banners and shields hung 
up according to ancient custom, although 
they have been charged and have paid 
very heavy fees for that purpose; and, 
if he will submit an estimate for the 
necessary repairs during the course of 
the Session ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I understand, Sir, 
that St. Patrick’s Hall is much in want 
of painting and gilding; but it is not 
dilapidated, still less ruinous. The 
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Board of Works reported in the autumn 
that it could be painted and gilded at a 
cost of £400; but, looking to the heavy 
charges on the Vote for Irish public 
buildings this year, the Treasury de- 
cided to postpone this work until more 
urgent daag have been met. Pro- 
vision was made for repairing the walls 
so as to allow of the insignia of Knights 
being hung; but,in order not to disturb 
the walls twice, they will not be hung 
up until the other work is taken in 
hand. 


COMMISSIONERS OF WOODS AND 
FORESTS—THE NEW FOREST. 


Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Right honourable Member for North 
Hants, as official Verderer, Whether it 
is the case that a serious encroachment 
is being made by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests on the rights of the 
Commoners of the New Forest in respect 
of the pasturage ; and, whether he can 
state the nature of the encroachment, 
and what steps the Court of Verderers 
have taken to guard the interests of the 
Commoners ? 

Mr. SOCLATER- BOOTH: Sir, a 
Memorial has been addressed to the 
Verderers of the New Forest by certain 
Commoners, complaining of damage 
which is being caused to the pasture 
by the operations of a person who has 
been licensee by the Commissioners of 
Woods to dig for and carry away loam. 
A summons has been issued against the 
licencee; and the questions involved, 
which are undoubtedly of importance, 
have been the subject of correspondence 
between the Commissioners and the 
Verderers, so that my hon. Friend may 
feel assured that they are receiving 
careful attention. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS, CLIFDEN UNION. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If his attention has been 
called to the circumstances of the elec- 
tion of Poor Law Guardian for the 
electoral district of Bunawen, in the 
Clifden Union, in which the candidates 
were Joseph M‘Oulla and Valentine 
Kelly; if he is aware that Joseph 
M‘Culla claims to have a majority of 
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scrutiny, Mr. Blake, his opponent, was 
allowed to take his seat without any such 
scrutiny taking place; and, if, under 
the circumstances, the Loeal Govern- 
ment Board will direct the scrutiny 
asked for to take place ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Mr. Kelly, 
not Mr. Blake, was returned as elected 
by a majority of one vote, and was en- 
titled to take his seat as a Guardian. 
Mr. M‘Culla, the defeated candidate, 
asked fora scrutiny of the votes; but his 
demand was based merely upon a general 
statement of his belief that he ought to 
have had a majority of votes. The Local 
Government Board could not take any 
action on a vague statement of this kind, 
but informed Mr. M‘Culla that if he 
would furnish them with a list of any 
votes which he thought were improperly 
recorded, and the grounds of his opinion, 
they would cause inquiries to be made. 
I see no reason to interfere with this 
decision. 





NAVAL DISCIPLINE ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, If he will lay 
upon the Table a list of the Prisons 
within the limits of the Mediterranean, 
North American, Pacific, China, East 
Indian, Australian, and Cape and West 
Coast of Africa Stations, in which it is 
proposed to carry out sentences of im- 
prisonment which may be inflicted by 
court martial, under the provisions of 
the Naval Discipline Bill, before that 
Bill is read a second time ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, I do not think there will be any 
objection to giving a return of the Con- 
sular Prisons within the limits of the 
several Naval Stations, and I will com- 
municate with the Foreign Office on the 
subject. I would, however, point out to 
the right hon. Gentleman that it is only 
intended, under the Naval Discipline 
Acts Amendment Bill, to take power to 
confine Naval prisoners in such gaols, 
and that that power will only be used in 
the case of gaols reported to be fit for 
the purpose. 

Carrain PRICE asked the hon. Gen- 
tleman to lay upon the Table a Return 
showing the number of cases of corporal 
punishment since 1870, the number of 
cases of punishment for striking superior 
officers, and the number of cases of 
theft ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
should be glad if the hon. and — 
Gentleman would supply me with par- 
ticulars of what he wishes. 


ARMY—TROOPS IN 
(NUMBERS). 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
If he can inform the House how many 
thousand men the European Army in 
India is below its fixed establishment ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, this informa- 
tion was given by Lord Morley on Mon- 
day last in the House of Lords. The 
deficiency in Cavalry and Infantry is 
4,971. There is an excess of 34 in 
Artillery. 


INDIA 


ARMY—PARADING OF ROMAN CATHO- 
LIC SOLDIERS FOR DIVINE SERVICE 
ON HOLY DAYS. 

Coronet COLTHURST asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether there 
would be any objection to parading 
Roman Catholic soldiers for service on 
holy days in the same way that they are 
paraded on Sundays: provided always, 
that arrangements can be made upon 
such days for not interfering with the 
ordinary routine of the service ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked whether 
there would be any objection to parad- 
ing Irish Protestant soldiers on July 12, 
August 12, November 5, and Decem- 
ber 18? 

Sr ARTHUR HAYTER: Sir, I 
think that my reply to the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Cork County will satis- 
factorily answer the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. It is the custom 
of the Service to give Roman Catholic 
soldiers every facility for attending Di- 
vine Service on holy days, when military 
duty is not interfered with thereby. In- 
structions were sent to all General Officers 
in April, 1881, to this effect. No further 
orders on the subject are considered ne- 
cessary. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—EXTRA POLIOE AT 
KILMALLOCK. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Why it is that extra Police are 
still retained in Kilmallock district at 
the expense of the ratepayers, notwith- 
standing the fact that no serious crime 
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or outrage has been committed in that 
district for the past two years? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Bir, I have al- 
ready, in reply to former Questions, ex- 
plained the circumstances under which 
these extra police are required at Kil- 
mallock; and I regret to say that they 
do not appear to have undergone in the 
interval any change which would justify 
the withdrawal of the police. A respect- 
able man living three miles from Kil- 
mallock is kept in constant danger of his 
life. He is mercilessly ‘‘ Boycotted ” for 
claiming the protection of the Govern- 
ment from illegal orders passed against 
him by the Kilmallock Land League. 
The ‘‘ Boycotting”’ was instituted, and is 
in great part kept up, by people of Kil- 
mallock. This persecution and personal 
danger continue to this day; and so long 
as this is the case the police cannot be 
removed. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN : Is not this case 
in a different barony altogether? It is 
not in the Kilmallock Barony. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The proceed- 
ings, which took the form of a mock 
judicial proceeding, were proceedings 
taken by the Kilmalloek Land League 
itself. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN : Is not that two 
years since? Has any action of the 
kind taken place during the last six 
months ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The ‘“ Boycot- 
ting”’ is still kept up, I am sorry to say. 


Certain Cuban Refugees. 


SPAIN—EXPULSION OF CERTAIN 
CUBAN REFUGEES FROM GIBRALTAR 
—COLONEL MAOCEO. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Colonel Maceo is now treated 
with the consideration due to his rank, 
or whether it is true that he is kept 
under lock and key during the twenty- 
four hours of the day; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to 
make any further representations to the 
Spanish Government with a view to se- 
curing the absolute liberation of Colonel 
Maceo? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have 
quite recently received renewed assur- 
ances, in reply to inquiries on their part, 
that Colonel Maceo is treated as a pri- 
soner of war of superior military rank. 
Papers will be laid on the Table, 
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EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION) — IRRIGA- 
TION WORKS. 


Mr. CARBUTT asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What steps, if any, have been taken to 
re-organize the engineer service of the 
irrigation works in Egypt, and if in any 
appointments that may be made, the 
elaims of civil engineers will be duly 
considered ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Colonel C. Seott-Moncrieff has been ap- 
pointed Inspector General of Irrigation, 
and the applications for appointments 
under that officer have, when received 
by the Secretary of State, been for- 
warded to the Egyptian Government ; 
but that Government does not appear to 
contemplate making any further ap- 
pointments at present. The most com- 
petent persons, whether military or civil, 
will be appointed. There is no reason 
to believe that there is any intention of 
not duly considering the claims of civil 
engineers. 


EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES ACT, 1883— 
THE ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, in reference to the Orders in 
Oouncil of 20th April, Whether Chief 
Constables are bound to recognize cer- 
tificates granted in one district for keep- 
ing explosives for private use, when the 
holders of the certificates may use the 
explosives in districts different from 
those in which they obtained the certifi- 
cates of fitness to keep explosives ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir; I understand that these certificates 
will be personal to the holders of them, 
and will be available in different dis- 
tricts. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTEasked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Public Works Loan 
Bill this year, and when he expects to 
do so; and, whether he will inform the 
House, either by means of a Return or 
otherwise, what has been the course of 
the advances and repayments to the 
Public Works Loan Fund in the last 
financial year; and how far it is pro- 
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bable that the exeess of repayments 
over advances, to which he referred in 
his Budget speech, will go ? 

Tz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers): Sir, in reply 
to my right hon. Friend, I have to say it 
is my intention to introduce shortly a 
Public Works Loan Bill. I cannot 
name the day for its introduction at this 
moment. In reply to the second Ques- 
tion, I have to say that the advances out 
of the Exchequer for Public Works 
during the last financial year amounted 
to £630,567, and the repayments were 
£1,291,186. I presume that the pas- 
sage in my Financial Statement to which 
my right hon. Friend refers is that in 
which I said that the balances being 
£1,000,000 more than at the same time 
in the previous year, I proposed to pay 
off £1,000,000 of the Indian Loan of 
£2,000,000. The Exchequer balance on 
the 3lst of March, 1882, was £5,977,000, 
and on the 8lst of March, 1883, 
£6,973,000, showing an increase as near 
as possible of £1,000,000. I propose to 
devote this £1,000,000, which had al- 
ready accrued on the 3ist of March, to 
paying off half the debt due on the 
Indian Loan; and I ask for the neces- 
sary powers in the National Debt Bill 
now before the House. I cannot at this 
moment form an approximate estimate 
of the excess of repayments over ad- 
vances during the present financial 
year. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART — 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM— 
THE ART GALLERY. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council for 
Education, Whether purchases of pic- 
tures for the South Kensington Museum 
have been recently made; and, if so, 
whether it is intended to establish at 
that institution a second national col- 
lection of pictures, in addition to that 
of the National Gallery ; and, if such be 
the case, by whose recommendation, and 
on whose judgment, the purchases of 
pictures for South Kensington have been 
made ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, purchases of 
water-colour drawings and pictures are 
made for South Kensington, in accord- 
ance with a practice of many years’ 
standing. It originated in 1857, when, 


by a Minute of the Board of Trade, ap- 
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proved by the Treasury, the Sheepshanks 
collection was accepted, ‘‘in order to 
found a Gallery of British Art in connec- 
tion with the Schools of Art under this 
Board.” The subject is fully treated in 
the. Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the South Ken- 
sington Museum in 1860. If my hon. 
Friend will refer to the Civil Service 
Estimates, he will find a sum has ap- 
peared in the Votes for this purpose 
under a separate heading for many 
years past. The drawings and pictures 
are selected with special reference to the 
completion of the historical collection of 
British water-colour artists, and for use 
asexamples for students in the Art Train- 
ing Schools, and for circulation among 
the Schools of Art in the country. The 
purchases have been made on the recom- 
mendation of the Director for Art—at 
one time Mr. Redgrave—then Mr. Poyn- 
ter—now Mr. Armstrong. ‘The collec- 
tion of British water-colour drawings at 
South Kensington is the most complete 
and interesting historical collection in 
existence. The National Gallery does 
not purchase water-colour drawings; 
and my hon. Friend will see that there 
ean be no rivalry between the National 
Gallery and South Kensington, when 
I say that the whole of the purchases 
last year did not exceed £400. 


FRANCE AND CHINA—RUMOUR OF 
IMPENDING HOSTILITIES. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have any information confirming 
the telegrams in Tuesday’s ‘“‘ Standard,”’ 
which state that a war between France 
and Chinaisimminent? The hon. Mem- 
ber wished to ask in addition a Question 
of which he had not given Notice, Whe- 
ther the Under Secretary could inform 
the House what Power was referred to 
by the French Foreign Secretary in the 
late debate in the French Assembly, 
when he stated that a Great Power was 
now egging on China to resist the de- 
mands of France ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
prefer, Sir, to confine my Answer to the 
Question on the Paper. Her Majesty’s 
Government have received no informa- 
tion confirmatory of the telegraphic an- 
nouncements referred to in the hon. 
Member’s Question. 


Mr. Mundella 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—DETACHED DISTRICTS. 


Mr. HASTINGS asked the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether his 
attention has been called to the incon- 
venience and difficulty frequently ex- 
perienced in the administration of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts by 
the existence of detached and semi-de- 
tached parts of counties; and, whether 
he will introduce a Bill to give to Quar- 
ter Sessions the same power of trans- 
ferring to neighbouring local authorities 
their jurisdiction under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts, as they now 
possess of transferring the Police ad- 
ministration under the Police Acts? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that he 
was aware of the inconveniences arising 
in the administration of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts. The difficulty 
referred to in the Question could be met, 
to a great extent, by arrangements be- 
tween the local authorities. That being 
so, the evil appeared hardly sufficiently 
pressing to necessitate the introduction 
of a Bill for the particular purpose stated, 
especially as it would involve questions 
of rating which would give rise to diffi- 
culty. The matter, however, would re- 
ceive attention. 


PARLIAMENT—THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS— VENTILATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ROOMS. 

Mr. VIVIAN asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether he will 
cause an investigation to be made into 
the ventilation of the Committee Rooms, 
with the object of securing a proper 
supply of fresh air without the draughts 
which are now necessitated by the open- 
ing of the windows? The hon. Member 
stated that since giving Notice of his 
Question he had found that the incon- 
venience was of a far graver character 
than he thought. A witness who re- 
cently gave evidence before a Committee 
wastaken ill in the Committee Room, and 
expired shortly afterwards. 

r.SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, said, 
that he believed the Question referred to 
the ordinary, not the Grand Committee 
Rooms. It did occasionally happen, 
when there was great public interest in 
any inquiry, that the Committee Room 
was inconveniently crowded, and com- 
plaints were made as to the ventilation. 
It was only in these exceptional cases 
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that he had heard complaints. The 
whole subject of the ventilation of Com- 
mittee Rooms was considered by a Com- 
mittee some two or three years ago, and 
every improvement which could be sug- 
gested was effected. He was not aware 
that anything further could be done now. 
Me. J. R. YORKE thought the right 
hon. Gentleman did not realize the 
gravity of the matter. He wished the 
right hon. Gentleman would favour with 
his presence some morning the Room in 
which the Committee on the Manchester 
Ship Canal Bill were sitting. That Com- 
mittee had been at work de die in diem 
since May, and was likely to sit into 
July. It was very crowded, and if the 
Chief Commissioner would attend there 
for a short time some morning he would 
have some faint idea of the sufferings of 
those who were forced to attend, day 
after day, under the influence of the 
genial climate with which they were 
favoured in this part of the country. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that he 
was informed that the Room in question 
had been inconveniently crowded, and 
he was also informed that no remedy was 
possible when that was the case. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE IRISH 
MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he is aware that the 
litigation between the city of Dublin and 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company, by which the latter were pro- 
hibited from charging excessive rates for 
passengers by the mail route, was based 
on the existing contract, which expires 
on the Ist of October next; whether he 
is aware that the maximum rates the 
Railway Company is authorised tocharge 
by Act of Parliament are practically pro- 
hibitive, and are largely in excess of 
those actually charged, and therefore 
that this general provision gives no pro- 
tection to the public; whether he is 
aware that the passenger rates charged 
by the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company on their. Irish Mail Ser- 
vice are in excess of those charged by 
the Scotch Limited Mail of the same 
Company, and the rates charged by other 
Companies for even faster services ; 
whether, under these circumstances, the 
Government will in the new contract 
provide for reasonable Railway pas- 
senger fares by the Irish Mail Service, 
not exceeding the mileage rate by the 
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Scotch Limited Mail; and, in the event 
of the contract for the sea service being 
obtained by the City of Dublin Com- 
pany, that they will provide that the 
fares between Holyhead and Dublin by 
the mail service shall not exceed the 
rates charged by the North Western 
Company’s boats in the rival service via 
Northwall; also, whether the terms of 
the tender for the conveyance of the 
mails between Holyhead and Kingstown 
empowers the Government to give the 
contract for the conveyance of the 
mails temporarily to the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company, and the per- 
manent contract to the London and 
North Western Railway Company, whose 
contract would commence at the termi- 
nation of the temporary contract one or 
two years hence; and, if so, whether he 
will kindly quote that portion of the 
tender which provides for two contracts 
for the sea service with two different 
contractors ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I may state that the liti- 
gation between the Dublin Steam Packet 
Company and the London and North- 
Western Railway Company was based on 
the existing contract. The maximum 
rates which the Railway Company is 
authorized to charge are, no doubt, con- 
siderably in excess of those actually 
charged. I have ascertained that the 
fares charged to first and second class 
passengers by the mail train to Holyhead 
exceed by about one farthing a mile 
those charged by the London and North- 
Western Railway by the mail trains to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ; but the fares 
charged to Holyhead are less per mile 
than those charged by the London and 
South-Western Railway Company and 
the Great Western Company for some- 
what faster trains to Exeter. I stated 
on Tuesday last that care would be taken, 
as far as possible, to secure the interests 
of passengers under the new contract ; 
and a letter has accordingly been written 
to the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company stating that, to whomever 
the sea service may be given, it would 
be a condition of any new contract with 
the Railway Company that passengers 
should be carried by the mail trains, that 
through booking arrangements should 
be made, and that some security should 
be given that the public would not be 
prevented from availing themselves of 
the mail trains in consequence of unduly 
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high fares. The terms of the tenders 
which have been advertised for the con- 
veyance of the mails between Holyhead 
and Kingstown provide only for a per- 
manent service by one contractor. But 
as the possibility is contemplated that 
the City of Dublin Company, and others 
tendering for the service, may be able at 
the end of one or two years to provide 
better boats than those now in use, it 
has been deemed advisable to make 
arrangements, as far as possible, to pro- 
vide for the service until the improved 
boats can be ready. 

Mr. GRAY: I apologize for having 
to ask another Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Could he kindly state 
in what portion of the tender it is set 
forth that it is in the contemplation of 
the Department to enter into two sepa- 
rate contracts with two separate parties ? 
There is, undoubtedly, a provision that a 
temporary service of an inferior kind, or 
not of the superior character contem- 
plated, might be permitted for a certain 
period ; but that the parties who were to 
obtain the permanent contract 

Mr. FAWCETT, interposing, said: 
I think the hon. Member, on looking at 
the advertisement, will see that the case 
is very clearly stated. The case that 
was anticipated was this—Suppose the 
Dublin Company said—‘‘ At the end of 
two years we shall be in a position to 
supply more commodious and faster 
boats than we now have; but, of course, 
that will take time.”” The hon. Member 
will see that the tenders are so framed 
as to give the Department an oppor- 
tunity of entering into a temporary 
arrangement with the Dublin Company 
or any other Company, not for an in- 
ferior service, but for a temporary service, 
until the new boats, by whomsoever they 
are supplied, should be ready. 

Mr. GRAY: Do I understand, from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Answer, that 
the temporary service is not to be inferior 
to the present service ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I should not like 
to give any pledge upon that point. 
That is a question which will have to be 
carefully considered. If, for instance, 
we could secure permanently a very 
much better service by having a some- 
what inferior service for a very short 
period, it might be a question whether 
that should not be put up with; but I 
think it would be better not to say any 
more on that point. 


Mr. Fawcett 
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Mr. GIBSON: The point on which 
there is a great fear in Ireland, and 
which has been put by the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Gray), is this—Is it con- 
templated that the short temporary con- 
tract for one or two years will enable 
the Post Office authorities to accept the 
use of the present boats of the London 
and North-Western Company? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I do not think it 
is at all likely. 

Mr. GIBSON: But is it possible ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Well, it would be 
possible ; but I do not think it would be 
at all likely. I have been anxious, as 
far as possible, that this question should 
be considered in wide aspects; and our 
only object is to secure the best pas- 
senger service for the public, and the 
best mail service for the Post Office. It 
was desirable to contemplate the possi- 
bility that there would be other compe- 
tition besides that of the North- Western 
and the Dublin Companies. Of course, 
I am not in a position to state what 
other parties will tender ; but before the 
advertisement appeared I received a 
letter from a very leading shipowner in 
Liverpool, asking me to give time, so 
that some other persons besides the 
Dublin and the London and North- 
Western Companies should have an op- 
portunity of tendering, and that was one 
reason why the last day for receiving 
tenders had been postponed. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: May I ask, if 
the London and North-Western Com- 
pany sent in a tender offering to supply 
superior boats two years hence, would 
the Government accept for the inter- 
vening period the boats they now run to 
the North Wall? 

Mr. FAWOETT: I think, as this as 
been publicly advertised and tenders 
have been invited, not simply from the 
Dublin Company and the London and 
North-Western Company, but from the 
public generally, it would be very unfair 
to the parties who wish to tender for 
me, as it were, to prejudge the case. I 
think some might be considered to have 
been taken at a disadvantage. 

Mr. GRAY: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman—(‘‘Oh!”j|—this is a 
matter of very great interest to Ireland 
—may I ask if the right hon. Gentleman 
is aware that since the Ist of June last 
the North- Western Company hasadopted 
practically the system of racing their 
boats against the present mail boats, and 
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that the Directors of the Steam Packet 
Company have given orders that their 
boats should not be so raced? It would 
be satisfactory if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give an answer that the time 
of this racing competition shall not be 
taken by him into consideration in deal- 
ing with the relative merits of the two 
sets of boats, especially as racing in fine 
weather is no criterion of what the racing 
would be in winter weather. 

Mr. FAWCETT: I do not think I 
can enter into that. The only power 
Parliament has entrusted to me is that, 
under the existing contract, I should see 
that the mails by land and sea were car- 
ried within the prescribed time, and that 
is all I have got to do with it. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to remember 
that the deputation which waited on the 
Prime Minister, at which he (Mr. Faw- 
cett) was present, distinctly stated that 
they had no desire to favour one Com- 
pany more than another, and said they 
did not want to have an Irish Company 
favoured simply because it was an Irish 
Company ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: What I understand 
my hon. Friend to say is that the depu- 
tation which waited upon the Prime 
Minister did not wish that an Irish Com- 
pany should be favoured if the result of 
that would be to give an inferior service, 
which I think was an extremely sensible 
observation. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg, Sir, to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, whether 
any steps will be taken to protect the 
lives of passengers from boiler explosions 
occurring through these races? I have 
known the funnels of the steamers some- 
times to be very nearly red-hot. 


AGRICULTURALHOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL—INCORPORATION OF CLAUSES 
OF THE ACT OF 1875. 


Mr. NEWZAM NICHOLSON asked 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, If he will consider the desirability 
of incorporating those Clauses of ‘‘ The 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875,’’ which 
it is proposed to retain in the present 
Agricultural Holdings Bill, with the 
new Bill, and of reporting the Bill as 
early as possible with such Clauses in- 
corporated therein ? 

Mr. DODSON : It has, apparently, 
escaped the observation of the hon. 
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Member that I answered two similar 
Questions to this on Thursday last. In 
my reply to the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), I fully explained 
the position of the Government. 


VACCINATION—SYPHILITIC INFEC- 
TION. 

Srr LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether one of the Board’s 
officers, in the course of an investiga- 
tion into the conditions under which 
syphilis can be transmitted in the act 
of vaccination, has infected himself with 
syphilis, and has seriously injured his 
health; and, whether, if that be true, 
the conditions under which he succeeded 
in infecting himself were such as might 
occur during legitimate operations of 
vaccination ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir ; the facts are substantially as stated 
in the first part of this Question. The 
officer to whom my right hon. Friend 
refers, believing that syphilis, although 
it had very rarely indeed been communi- 
cated in any of the operations of vacci- 
nation, nevertheless could, under some 
circumstances, be so communicated, was 
desirous of learning the conditions under 
which such a transmission was possible. 
His object was to obtain better infor- 
mation than any of the rare and acci- 
dental cases hitherto reported could 
afford respecting the precautions proper 
to be taken for avoiding even risk of 
such an occurrence during the practice of 
vaccination. The investigation required 
experiments to be made on the human 
body; and these, though, of course, not 
acting as an officer of the Board, he 
proceeded to make on his own person, 
and at the end of his experiment he did 
infect himself with syphilis. The case is 
at present the subject of skilled inquiry, 
and a complete reply to the second part 
of the Question cannot be given until it 
has been reported on. Imay say, how- 
ever, that I believe that the result of 
transmitting the infection of syphilis 
was not attained without departure in 
essential respects from the Board’s in- 
structions to public vaccinators, and from 
the recognized practice of all vaccinators. 
I cannot conclude without expressing my 
esteem for this official’s self-devotion, 
and my regret for the personal suffering 
which he has endured through his 
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honourable sacrifice of himself in the 
interests of science and humanity. 

Mrz. HOPWOOD asked whether it 
had not been long known and admitted 
by the Medical Profession that syphilis 
might be communicated by vaccina- 
tion ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I said 
that in rare and accidental circum- 
stances, and under special circumstances, 
it might. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware of 
the fact, decided by the highest medical 
authorities, that it was quite impossible, 
under all circumstances, to detect the 
syphilitic taint which might exist in a 
child from whom the vaccination lymph 
might have been taken ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Thescien- 
tific Report which was being prepared 
on the present case shows that the cir- 
cumstances are such as must be brought 
to the notice of medical practitioners. 


Parliament— 


PARLIAMENT — MINISTERIAL AR. 
RANGEMENTS—SCOTCH BUSINESS— 
THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, having regard to his state- 
ment in the House of Commons of 24th 
August 1881, and to the recent resigna- 
tion of Lord Rosebery, he can now 
state to the House the nature of the 
re-arrangements contemplated in the 
administration of Scotch Business, and 
when they are likely to be given effect 
to? 

Mr. DALRYMPLE asked, with re- 
ference to Lord Rosebery’s connection 
with the management of Scotch affairs, 
If the arrangement was described at the 
time as giving additional assistance at 
the Home Office ; and whether the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was cor- 
rectly reported to have stated that the 
arrangement never was intended to be 
permanent, and was only intended to 
propitiate Scotch Members ; and whether 
that statement had anything to do with 
Lord Rosebery’s resignation ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
am very glad indeed to answer the latter 
Question before that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roxburghshire. I intended to 
ask the House to be allowed to make a 
personal statement on the subject. State- 
ments have been made and apparently 
received with credence by the hon. 
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Member opposite (Mr. Dalrymple) that 
something I had said or done had been 
taken amiss by Lord Rosebery, and had 
conduced, in some manner, to his resig- 
nation. All I have to say on my part— 
and I am desired to say it also on behalf 
of Lord Rosebery—is that there is not a 
word of foundation for it. It is an en- 
tirely untrue statement, which has not a 
colour of foundation of any kind or sort. 
As to the relgtions between Lord Rose- 
bery and myself, they have been for 
many years, and, I am happy to say, 
are still, those of the closest political 
friendship and personal affection, which 
has never been disturbed for a single 
moment. Ido not know for what pur- 
pose statements of this character are 
made. I suppose they are intended to 
give pain. If so, they have succeeded 
in their object ; but I am happy to have 
the opportunity of saying that they are 
entirely without foundation. Lord Rose- 
bery wrote to me this morning— 

“‘T know what you must be feeling under so 
undeserved an innuendo; but I am quite as in- 
dignant as you are.” 

I do not think I need say anything more 
on the personal part of the question. 
As regards the other matter about which 
my hon. Friend (Mr. A. Elliot) asks, 
and to which the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Dalrymple) alludes, what I said 
the other night I said in, perhaps, too 
light a manner; but I had hoped that 
the language I had used would have 
been understood in the sense in which it 
was employed. It is perfectly accurate. 
When Lord Rosebery was good enough 
to consent to take the Office of Under 
Secretary of State to the Home Depart- 
ment he took it as a temporary arrange- 
ment, and it was so understood by the 
Government, and so understood by Lord 
Rosebery and myself, for the purpose of 
facilitating the conduct of Scotch Busi- 
ness, and it was understood that it was 
at the desire of a large number of Scotch 
Members. That arrangement was made 
in order to meet these views. I ex- 
plained in the Answer to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Roxburghshire, to which 
he refers in this Question, exactly what 
had passed, and stated that it was in 
order to give greater assistance in what 
I may cali the lay as distinguished from 
the professional Business of Scotland. 
It was never intended that the arrange- 
ment, which had obvious inconveniences, 
should be permanently established, nor 
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was it the desire or the view of Lord 
Rosebery that it should be so. On the 
contrary, he always desired that there 
should be a different and more perma- 
nent arrangement with reference to 
Scotch Business. It was prolonged be- 
yond our expectations, though not beyond 
my wishes, because I think it was my 
personal urgency to Lord Rosebery which 
induced him to continue to perform those 
functions, which he did with so much 
ability and advantage to Scotland, longer 
than was originally intended. Lord 
Rosebery has always had very much 
at heart some permanent and regular 
arrangement with reference to Scotch 
Business. In that the Government have 
concurred, and they have already an- 
nounced that a plan of that kind will be 
introduced. My hon. Friend has asked 
me to state the details of that arrange- 
ment. Being necessarily considerable, 
they are being worked out, with the 
assistance of the Lord Advocate, Lord 
Rosebery, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and I hope we shall have 
an early opportunity of presenting it to 
the House. I do not think it would be 
of any advantage to anticipate the pre- 
sentation of that scheme as a whole by 
making any more detailed statement in 
the meantime. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT: I beg to ask to 
whom the Scottish Members are to look 
in the meantime, with respect to the 
conduct of Business described as of a lay 
character in Scotland ? 

Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
afraid they will have to look to the Se- 
cretary of State, until we have another 
and better arrangement. 


Afterwards, 


Mr. JAMES STEWART asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the statement which appears in the 
public journals that Lord Rosebery has 
resigned his appointment at the Home 
Office is correct; and, whether he will 
undertake that the Bill which the Go- 
vernment promised to introduce re- 
lating to the conduct of Scottish busi- 
ness will be brought in without further 
delay ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly, Sir ; 
it is part of the engagement into which 
we have entered, that that Bill should 
be introduced and placed in the hands 
of Members at an early period, so that 
the Members who represent Scotland 
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should have a full opportunity of con- 
sidering it. 


SOUTH AFRICA—PROVISION FOR THE 
DISPLACED CHIEFS—VOTE IN 
SUPPLY. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, If 
he is now able to state whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to propose a Vote in Supply for the 
purpose described in his Notice of Motion, 
of ‘‘ making adequate provision for the 
interests of’ any South African Chief 
‘‘ who may have just claims on them?” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In the course of 
next week I hope to give a reply to this 
Question, which will likewise embrace 
the subject of the Transvaal Convention. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE MEDICAL ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he can state the intention 
of the Government, with regard to the 
Medical Act Amendment Bill, on what 
day the Government propose to take 
the Second Reading of that measure, or 
if he can name any day on which he 
will be able to state positively when 
the Second Reading will be taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I will not 
say anything with regard to this Bill 
which would lead to the supposition 
that it would interfere with the progress 
of the Corrupt Practices Bill or the 
Tenants’ Compensation Bill. But it is 
a Bill which has been the production of 
very great labour, and which, I believe, 
has the very general, and indeed almost 
universal, assent of the Medical Profes- 
sion, and which is admitted to embrace 
provisions of very great importance. 
Under these circumstances we believe 
that such a Bill will have a favourable 
reception from the House. We con- 
template passing it this Session, and I 
shall study to find a means, without 
disturbing present arrangements, for 
making progress with the remaining 
stages of the Bill. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the right hon. Gentleman if he 
could state positively when the Bill 
would be taken, and if ample Notice 
of it would be given? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the best 
way would be for the representatives of 
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the Medical Council to put themselves 
into communication with his right hon. 
Friend the Vice President. They would 
then endeavour to arrange when the Bill 
should be taken. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—POLICE SUPERANNUATION 
BILL. 

Mr. A. PEEL asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, When he proposes to take 
the Second Reading of the Police Super- 
annuation Bill; and, whether he could 
arrange to place it as the First Order at 
a Morning Sitting ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, before 
he answered the Question, to bear in 
mind that the Bill affected a large 
body of public servants throughout the 
country; that it was opposed in that 
House; and whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, the Bill should not be 
brought on when it could receive full 
discussion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he entirely 
agreed with what had been stated by 
the hon. Baronet and suggested by his 
hon. Friend. He could not name a day 
for taking the second reading of the Bill 
at the present moment, but he would 
endeavour to place it as the first Order 
at a Morning Sitting. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL—LEASEHOLDERS IN URBAN 
DISTRICTS. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will be pre- 
pared in Committee to introduce into the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill provisions to 
secure to the leaseholders of houses in 
urban districts the right, at the expira- 
tion of their leases, to claim from the 
ground landlord compensation for im- 
‘provements effected in their tenements 
at their own expense ? 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, in the event of 
his not being able to give a favourable 
reply to the Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man, the Government would endeavour 
to give him an opportunity for proceed- 
ing with his (Mr. Broadhurst’s) Bill 
dealing with these leases, the second 
reading of whieh had been put down for 
Monday next? He believed that his Bill 
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dealt with the subject in a thoroughly 
effective manner. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
has panegyrized his own Bill, and cha- 
racterized it as thoroughly effective, and 
so far as I can understand, although I 
have not examined it minutely, I believe 
it fully deserves the description given. 
I am afraid I cannot make any pledge 
to sacrifice the time of the Government 
by considering the Bill at this period of 
the year. With regard to the Question 
put by the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff), in general I 
should answer a Question of this kind 
in regard to a pending Bill by saying it 
would be better to wait till we get into 
Committee on the Bill; but I do not 
think this will apply to the present Ques- 
tion, because the proposal of the hon. 
Member is really a proposal not to make 
amendment in the Bill, but to make a 
large extension of the scope of the Bill, 
so as to include another subject alto- 
gether. Without disparaging the im- 
portance of the subject raised by the 
Question, and without prejudging its 
merits, I must say I do not think, under 
any circumstances, it could be dealt with 
in a satisfactory manner in conjunction 
with the Agricultural Holdings Bill. 
The two subjects turn upon different 
considerations, if not upon different 
principles ; and I do not think the ques- 
tion of the interest of leaseholders of 
houses in towns has ever been investi- 
gated, and brought into light and ma- 
tured, in the same manner as the question 
of agricultural leases. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
if the right hon. Gentleman would have 
any objection to an inquiry, either by a 
Committee of the House or by Royal 
Commission, into the present system of 
ground leases in towns? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I would ask the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth to be kind 
enough to put that Question on the 
Notice Paper. 


THE OHANNEL ISLANDS FISHERIES. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, Whether he could give 
the House any further information as to 
the deputation which waited on him from 
the Channel Islands with regard to the 
small islands between Jersey and France, 
and whether the Government had come 
to any decision in the matter? 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, it 
was usual in matters where the Privy 
Council had to give an opinion that the 
question should be submitted to the Law 
Officers of the Crown. That course had 
been adopted in the present case, and 
he hoped it would be dealt with in a day 
or two. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIO BUSINESS. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked the Prime Minister the course of 
Business for to-morrow and next week ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that to- 
morrow at 2 o’clock they proposed to 
proceed with Lords Alcester and Wol- 
seley Annuities Bills. As he did not 
anticipate a wide debate on the subject, 
he hoped they would be able to proceed 
with the Committee on the Corrupt 
Practices Bill afterwards. On Monday 
the Committee on the Corrupt Practices 
Bill would be continued. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he could state the day 
and hour on which the further proceed- 
ings on the Ballot Act Continuance Bill 
would be taken? He was obliged to 
frame his Question in these terms, as he 
could not reconcile what took place in 
the last quarter of an hour on Tuesday’s 
Morning Sitting with the repeated assur- 
ances that had been given by the right 
hon. Gentleman that he would only take 
the debate at an hour when there could 
be a substantial debate. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
when the House gave a Morning Sitting 
to the Government it was in order that 
it might proceed with Government mea- 
sures. He did not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman desired to make 
his speech on the subject a second time. 
They were anxious to proceed with the 
measure; but he could not gratify the 
curiosity of the right hon. Gentleman 
by stating the exact time when it would 
come on. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked whether the Committee on the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill was not to 
be taken until afterthe Corrupt Practices 
Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he should 
better be able to answer the Question 
when he had had a little experience of 
the Corrupt Practices Bill Committee. 
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a | desired to take that course which 
= d soonest close the debates on both 
ills. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT sub- 
sequently inquired whether the Prime 
Minister would not consent to proceed 
with the Committee stage of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bill until it was com- 
pleted, before taking the Committee stage 
of the Corrupt Practices Bill? It was 
highly inconvenient to have the Com- 
mittees of two Bills proceeding at the 
same time. 


| No answer was given to this Ques- 
tion. } 


LAW AND POLICE—* INFERNAL 
MACHINES.” 


Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention had been directed 
to an article contained in the ‘‘ Times”’ 
of yesterday and headed “ Infernal 
Machines,” extracted from an Ameri- 
can newspaper called the ‘‘ New York 
World,” which gave a long and de- 
tailed description of a number of new 
and highly-destructive infernal machines 
stated to have been recently turned out 
in large quantities by a man name Hol- 
gate, in Philadelphia, and to have been 
exported for use in foreign countries ; 
also to a statement made in the ‘‘ Globe” 
of yesterday evening to the effect that 
the American Labour Reform League 
was about to commence operation im- 
mediately, its programme being as fol- 
lows :—(1), That all accumulators of 
wealth shall be treated as robbers; (2), 
to pay no rent is the banner of duty all 
over the world; (3), all Czars, Queens, 
Presidents, landlords, railway directors, 
and bank monopolists are to be taken 
off by dynamite, dagger, or other means ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would take steps to ascertain 
through the British Minister at Wash- 
ington the truth or falsehood of those 
very serious and threatening announce- 
ments ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I do not think I could, with any ad- 
vantage, enter into the details of the 
matter to which the hon. Member has 
referred. All I can say with reference 
to menaces of this description is, that 
Her Majesty’s Government are perfectly 
alive to the necessity of watching and 
paying attention to such matters. 
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THE CENSUS RETURNS, 1881—THE 
CANAL POPULATION. 


Mr. SALT asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether, 
from the Census Returns of 1881, or 
from any other source, He can state the 
number of men, women, and children 
living upon canal boats in the United 
Kingdom ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: A sum- 
mary table at page 19 of the Census 
Report, vol. 2, shows that 8,978 persons 
—6,225 males and 2,753 females—were 
enumerated in barges, boats, &c., in 
harbours, rivers, creeks, and canals in 
England and Wales at the time of the 
Census in 1881. That is the only infor- 
mation we have on the subject at pre- 
sent. I fear there exists no machinery 
by which a Return could be obtained of 
the number of persons actually living on 
barges in canals. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—NAZARETH HOUSE, 
HAMMERSMITH—REPORT OF MR. 
SPEARS. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, When Mr. Spears’s Report upon 
an inquiry, concerning Nazareth House, 
Hammersmith, would be printed; and 
whether Mr. Spears did not declare in 
the concluding portion of that Report 
that the sanitary condition and the 
management, so far as sanitary affairs 
were concerned, of the institution were 
excellent, and that the care habitually 
bestowed on the children was worthy of 
special consideration ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir. I believe those are the concluding 
words of the Report, which was ordered 
to be printed some time ago, and I 
wonder it is not already laid upon the 
Table of the House. I have no doubt 
that it will be in a day or two. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)—MI- 
LITARY HOSPITALS IN CYPRUS. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it 
is true that in the original medical 
arrangements for the ptian cam- 
paign the establishment of a base hos- 
ital at Oyprus was proposed by the 
eads of the Army Medical Department, 
and agreed to by the military autho- 
rities ; whether the military authorities 
afterwards decided that Oyprus should 
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not be used for hospital purposes till 
the month of October; whose duty it 
was to inform the Director General of 
the Army Medical Department or prin- 
cipal medical officer in Egypt of this 
change in the medical arrangements; if 
he could state the date at which the 
alteration was decided on; and, the date 
at which the heads of the Army Medical 
Department, at home or in Egypt, were 
informed of it and instructed to make 
other arrangements for their base hos- 
pital? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: Sir, the 
reply to my hon. Friend’s first Question 
is—Yes. In the original arrangements 
for the campaign it was contemplated 
to establish a base hospital at Cyprus. 
In reply to the remaining four of my 
hon. Friend’s Questions, I think I can- 
not do better than quote the words of 
the Report of the Committee of Inquiry, 
which gives the history of the arrange- 
ment made at Cyprus, in the shortest 
compass, and in official form, being 
already laid upon the Table of the 
House— 
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‘* At first it was proposed to place this hospi- 
tal at Troodos on Mount Olympus; but owing 
to the near approach of the cool season (when 
the troops would have to come down to the 
plains), and to the distance by road to Troodos, 
it was decided not to establish a hospital at that 
place for the few remaining weeks of the hot 
season, and a site in the neighbourhood of the 
camp at Polymedia was chosen instead, which 
it was intended to make use of at the beginning 
of October.”’ 


The change—namely, from Troodos to 
Polymedia—was appoved on the 4th of 
August on the advice of the Chief of the 
Staff of the Egyptian Expedition, Sir 
John Adye, with the concurrence of the 
Director General of the Army Medical 
Department, Dr. Crawford, and the 
principal medical officer going out with 
the Force, Dr. Hanbury, who was in 
this country at the time. As these offi- 
cers were parties to the decision taken 
on the 4th of August, it was not neces- 
sary to communicate it formally to them. 
That is the answer to Questions two, 
three, and four. With regard to the 
fifth Question, I have already given the 
date—namely, August 4, when the head 
of the Army Medical Department at 
home, Dr. Crawford, and Dr. Hanbury, 
the principal medical officer going out 
with the Expedition, were informed of 
the change, and when once the Expedi- 
tion had started, it was for the Com- 
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mander of the Expedition, in consulta- 
tion with his Chief of the Staff and 
principal medical officer, to make any 
change in the hospital or any other 
arrangements which had originally been 
made, if the varying circumstances of 
the campaign rendered it desirable. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he did not 
think his hon. Friend had quite under- 
stood the purport of the Question. In 
the Report of the Inquiry referred to 
Mr. Lawson asked the principal medical 
officer of the Army in Egypt whether 
he was aware that on the 4th August 
Cyprus had been abandoned as a base 
hospital, and Dr. Hanbury replied that, 
on the contrary, he was under the im- 
pression when he left London that 
Cyprus was to be his base. In the 
next Question he was asked if he had 
not orders that Cyprus was not to be 
used or relied on by him until the 
autumn, and Dr. Hanbury replied that 
that was the first time he ever heard of it; 
and further, on the 9th September 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that he is not entitled to 
debate the matter, although he may put 
a Question arising out of the answer 
which he has received. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
Will the hon. Baronet state to the 
House, as a positive fact, that Dr. 
Hanbury had the slightest idea before 
August 27 that Cyprus would not be 
used as a base hospital ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: I think I 
have already stated that the two medical 
officers were present on the 4th of 
August, and were informed of the change 
which was necessitated by the variation 
of circumstances. The change was made 
by the General Commanding-in-Chief 
in consultation with the two medical 
officers. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
What was the date of that change? 

Stir ARTHUR HAYTER said, he 
must protest against being required 
to answer questions of detail which 
would properly be raised when the Vote 
was taken, and in the course of a full 
discussion. The whole story was con- 
tained in the Report laid upon the 
Table. 

Mr. GORST inquired whether a full 
discussion was necessary before a date 
could be given? 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF wished 


to know whether the change was made 
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in consequence of instructions from the 
Secretary of State or the Commander of 
the Expedition ? 

Sr ARTHUR HAYTER said, he 
thought that was a Question respecting 
an official matter which should not be 
answered in the House; but, at all 
events, he required Notice of the Ques- 
tion. 


PASSENGER AND EMIGRANT SHIPS— 
ALLEGED STARVATION OF EMI- 
GRANTS. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland the Ques- 
tion which he promised to inquire into 
the other day—namely, Whether there 
was any truth in the statement that a 
number of Irish emigrants at North 
Adam, in Mass, were in a state of desti- 
tution ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I am glad, Sir, 
to be able to give the hon. Member the 
information he requires. I have here a 
telegram, dated June 6, 1883, from Con- 
sul Henderson, Boston, to Earl Gran- 
ville, in these terms :—‘‘ Overseers of 
poor North Adams reply no truth in re- 
port in Standard.” 


PARLIAMENT — THE HALF- PAST 
TWELVE O’CLOCK RULE 
(DROPPED ORDERS). 

Mr. SPEAKER: With reference to 
the general desire expressed by the 
House on Tuesday last in relation to 
dropped Orders, I have to say that effect 
may properly be given to that desire by 
my directing, as a matter of procedure, 
that a dropped Order, when revived, 
will be subject to such Amendments as 
attached to it when dropped; and my 
direction will be given accordingly, un- 
less it be the wish of the House to give 
other directions. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
10 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Br1z 7.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Ditke, 

Mr. Solicitor General.) 
COMMITTEE. [FIRST NIGHT. ] 


Order for Committee read. 
Mr. BROADHURST, in rising to 


move— 


[First Night.) 
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‘That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert a new Clause in 
the Bill charging the returning officer’s ex- 
penses at Parliamentary Elections upon the 
rates in boroughs and counties,’’ 


said, that that very proposal was be- 
fore the House in the early period 
of last Session, on the Motion of the 
late lamented Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Ashton Dilke) and, on a division, 
the Motion was carried by a majority 
of 2. He had no doubt that but 
for certain extraneous matter in Mr. 
Dilke’s Resolution it would have been 
carried by a majority of 20 or 30. It 
was said that the proposal would be 
unpopular with the ratepayers. That 
might be true to some extent; but there 
were other considerations to be borne in 
mind than that of popularity. It was 
the duty of Parliament to do that which 
was right for the best interests of the 
nation as a whole. Now, was his pro- 
posal just and reasonable? If so, it 
ought to be adopted. There was no oc- 
casion for the ratepayers to be alarmed, 
as the charge would not exceed, for the 
year in which the election took place, 
one farthing, or probably not half a 
farthing in the pound. That charge, 
too, would only be incurred every few 
years, on the recurrence of an Election. 
It was a common complaint that many 
men who would make excellent Mem- 
bers of Parliament—he did not refer to 
working men exclusively or chiefly, but 
to others of only moderate fortune— 
could not contest a constituency on ac- 
count of the expense. His proposal 
would enable such men to sit in the 
House. But it was not for that reason 
alone, or chiefly, that he made his pro- 
posal. It would never be possible to 
strike at the real root of electoral cor- 
ruption and bribery until they had im- 
pressed upon the electors that men seek- 
ing their suffrages desired to discharge 
high and important duties to the coun- 
try, and not self-advancement or the 
romotion of their personal interests. 
n almost every civilized country—in 
Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, Ger- 





many, and Denmark—the expenses of | 
elections were cast either upon the con- | duction of such a clause as he proposes 
stituency or national funds. He had | in the present Bill. I agree with my 


been assured on good authority, that 
the effect of his proposal would reduce 


| 


| 
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he understood, were afraid that this 
proposal, if adopted, would open the 
door to an influx of candidates to 
every constituency. But the clause 
which he would propose would pro- 
vide that every person becoming a can- 
didate should deposit £100, and should 
he not poll one-sixth of the num- 
ber of votes given to the successful 
candidate, he should forfeit the deposit- 
money; but that if he should obtain 
that proportion, the money would be 
returned to him. This, he thought, 
would be quite sufficient to prevent mere 
speculative people—what might be called 
‘‘carpet-bag”’ politicians—from invad- 
ing the various constituencies for the 
sake of publicity. Moreover, he believed 
that if these costs were placed upon the 
ratepayers they would themselves take 
good care not to have a lot of bogus 
candidates to unnecessarily increase the 
charge upon the rates. He was per- 
suaded that by adopting his proposal more 
would be done to strike at our system 
of terrible extravagance in election ex- 
penses than by any process of penalties 
and punishments for people who were 
caught in the commission of illegal 
practices. He asked the House to agree 
to this Instruction with the more confi- 
dence, because, on former occasions, 
this proposal had been supported by 
several Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. In conclusion, he begged to 
move the Amendment of whizh he had 
given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘*That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert a new Clause in 
the Bill charging the returning officer’s ex- 
penses at Parliamentary Elections upon the 
rates in boroughs and counties.’”’—(Mr. Broad- 
hurst.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am friendly, 
Sir, and certainly most of the Members 
of the Government are friendly, to the 
principle contained in this Instruction; 
but I am bound to say that for reasons 
which I think my hon. Friend will him- 
self appreciate, even if he cannot adopt 
them, I am unable to support the intro- 


hon. Friend in nearly all his arguments, 
and I make that admission freely, though 


largely—probably by one-half—the Re- | it may seem to compromise the ground 
turning Officers’ charges now defrayed ; on which I stand in declining to vote for 


by the candidate. Some hon. Members, his Motion. 


Mr, Broadhurst 


I agree with him as to the 
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bearing of this proposal on the admis- 
sion of men who are not rich into the 
House, and on the higher ground of 
principle on which he bases his argu- 
ment—namely, that to pay the ex- 
penses of the Returning Officer is in 
principle the affair of the local com- 
munity and not of the individual. With 
these admissions my hon. Friend will na- 
turally say to me—‘‘ Why do you object 
to introduce the proposal into the present 
Bill?” We cannot say that it is wholly 
alien to the purpose of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill; indeed, it appears to me to be 
well within the scope of the Bill. True, 
it is a large extension of the scope of the 
Bill, and that is shown by the fact that 
my hon. Friend does not move it as a 
clause in Committee, but has moved it 
as an Instruction to the Committee, and 
I presume he might have moved as an 
Instruction any proposition of which he 
was in favour, whether it related to cor- 
rupt practices as understood by the Bill 
or not. As, however, I admit that it is 
not so far from the purpose of the Bill 
as to make it appear per se improper, 
and as in truth I have myself on former 
occasions, when similar Bills were 
before the House, both spoken and voted 
in favour of the introduction of a 
similar proposal, I proceed to explain 
to my hon. Friend the reasons which 
lead me on this occasion to take a dif- 
ferent course. My first argument against 
the expediency of agreeing to the hon. 
Member’s proposal is one that certainly 
is not conclusive against it, although it 
somewhat detracts from the force of 
those considerations which the hon. 
Member has urged in its favour. It is 
true that by this measure it is intended 
to lighten to a considerable extent the 
load which has hitherto been improperly 
placed upon the shoulders of candidates. 
The main objection, however, that I have 
to accepting the hon. Member’s proposal 
at the present time is that, from its 
nature and history, it is a polemical and 
controversial one, and that the Govern- 
ment feel that if they had intended to 
assent to the introduction of this clause 
into the Bill, they ought to have intro- 
duced it into the measure in the first 
instance. Her Majesty’s Government 


have submitted the Bill to the House 
as being one not polemical and not con- 
troversial, and I rejoice to say that it 
has been accepted by the other side of 
the House in a corresponding spirit. 
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The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross), acting I may say on 
behalf of the great bulk of his Party, 
has given a friendly reception to this 
Bill, and it has made a progress at this 
moment which it certainly would not 
have made had it contained this pro- 
posal. Had it contained this proposal 
the Bill would have been a matter of 
dispute, of contest, at every point in 
going through the House. My hon. 
Friend is perfectly in his right in en- 
deavouring to bring the proposal into 
the Bill; but the Government would not 
be in their right if they introduced a 
Bill of this charactor as one apart from 
Party contest and the polemics of this 
House, and subsequently, on the Motion 
of a private Member, consented to 
what was not only an alteration of 
the Bill, but an alteration of a vital 
character. I think such a course would 
hardly be consistent with a strict and 
liberal understanding by the Govern- 
ment of its engagement to the House at 
large—because the engagement which 
we contract towards our own Party when 
we introduce a Bill, which is a matter of 
contest between Parties, we must recog- 
nize as binding on us with regard to the 
whole House—and especially when, in 
consequence of that engagement, we have 
been so fortunate as to be able to make 
good progress with a measure which in 
itself as it stands we believe will be a 
most valuable one, and one which pro- 
mises to be of great benefit to the com- 
munity at large, and which is so far 
divested of Party considerations as to re- 
ceive the calm and judicial support of all 
sides. If my hon. Friend had raised this 
question in a separate Bill, 1 should 
have voted with him, as I have voted 
for the same proposal before; but, al- 
though I do not blame him for the pro- 
posal he has made, I feel that blame 
would attach to myself, as a friend of 
the proposition on its merits, were I to 
take advantage of the position which we 
have obtained for the Bill in the House, 
upon a different supposition, and upon a 
promise of a different measure, in order 
to introduce into it a proposal which dis- 
tinctly alters its character. That I feel 
is in some degree a matter of faith with 
the House, and when I look upon it as 
a matter of policy, I come to the same 
conclusion. Were we to be parties to 
the introduction of this proposal, in the 


| Firet Night. | 
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first place, we should be liable to some 
sharp and not unjust reproaches from 
Gentlemen opposite; but, in the second 
place, I suspect that we should find that 
a change of course on our part was not 
at all favourable to the future progress 
of the Bill and to its passing through 
the different stages. We have before 
us @ Bill of great value to the country, 
and that is admitted on both sides of the 
House. I believe Gentlemen opposite 
believe it is of special value to their own 
Friends. I am weak enough to believe 
it is of special value to our own Friends. 
But I do not wish to raise any question 
of this kind. We nearly all agree that 
the Bill in its main aim and purport is 
a valuable measure. Is it not wise, on 
the whole, to be content with that, and 


to avail ourselves of the opportunity of 


getting it through Committee as a mea- 
sure which is to be argued judicially, 
and not ina polemical spirit? Is it not 
well to take that advantage, and rather 
to trust to other and separate and more 
legitimate opportunities of proposing 
the measure contemplated by this In- 
struction? I do not disparage the ar- 
guments of my hon. Friend, and I 
have no charge to make against him; 
but, under the circumstances, I must 
undoubtedly say, on the part of the 
Government, that we are not able to 
accede to the passing of this Instruc- 
tion to the Committee. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
that after the line which had been taken 
in reference to this subject by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, it would be 
out of place for him to attempt to enter 
into the merits of this Instruction. The 
ate which were put by the Prime 

inister seemed to be unanswerable It 
would have been regarded as something 
of the nature of a breach of faith if, 
after the Bill had been read a second 
time without this proposal, the Instruc- 
tion had been accepted by the Govern- 
ment and allowed to be introduced into 
the Bill. He accepted the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman as the conclusion 
of the Government against the accept- 
ance of the Instruction. On the present 
oceasion the House had nothing to do 
with any proposal for the introduction 
of a separate Bill. If such a measure 
were to be introduced, it would have to 
stand upon its own merits, and hon. 
Members would be free to express their 
opinions upon it, both by speech and 


Mr, Gladstone 
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vote, as they had done on former occa- 
sions. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that 
whenever a proposal like this had been 
brought before the House it had been 
regarded as a political one, and dis- 
cussed with great interest. In a Par- 
liament in which the present Prime 
Minister occupied the same position as 
he did now, a proposal similar to this 
would have been carried by the House, 
and would have formed a part of the 
law of the land, had it not been for the 
opposition given to it by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary and the Attorney General. If 
this proposal was not the law of the 
land at present, the fault was due to 
the Leaders of the Liberal Party. The 
language of the Prime Minister to which 
they had just listened amounted to this 
—that he was afraid to face the House 
of Commons with this proposal, although 
personally in favour of it, because the 
effect of accepting it would be to delay 
the Bill for a certain length of time. 
That was the attitude taken up by the 
Prime Minister in spite of the incite- 
ments of the creatures of the Caucus to 
heroic resolves and courageous action in 
the House. It was to be suspected the 
Prime Minister was a good deal ham- 
pered by some of his enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, who preached at him in this style 
with a virgin innocence characteristic of 
Provincial politicians. For himself, he 
believed the Bill as it stood would be 
inoperative so far as regarded changing 
the character of the Representatives of 
the House in the direction advocated by 
the hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Broad- 
hurst). Just as in the case of the Legal 
Profession, an entrance fee of £100 was 
quite as insuperable an obstacle to many 
young men as a fee of £1,000 would be, 
so the Schedule of fees laid down in the 
Bill would be as effective an obstacle to 
the entrance of large numbers of men 
into political life as if the maximum 
were not £350, but £3,500. So far as 
that went, therefore, the Bill was a fraud 
and a pretence. With regard to the 
example of other countries, he might 
mention that when Prince Bismarck in 
fighting the Liberal Party in Prussia 
over the question of German military 
re-organization resorted to the expedient 
of constantly dissolving Parliament in 
the hope of exhausting the pecuniary re- 
sources of his opponents, an hon. Friend 
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told him on the authority of a Prussian 
Liberal that Prince Bismarck to attain 
his object need only have dissolved once 
or twice if election expenses had been 
on the same vast scale as in England. 
After one or two elections the constitu- 
encies would have fallen into the hands 
of Conservative Members of larger means 
as well as more pliant wills. Now, did 
they not know that with certain excep- 
tions in the case of Ireland the House 
of Commons was composed almost as 
much as ever of rich men? { Cries of 
‘‘No, no!’”’?] Ifthe matter were gone 
into he believed he could show that since 
the reduction of the franchise fewer poor 
men had entered the House of Commons 
than before. The very largeness of the 
constituencies increased the expenses of 
the contest, and, therefore, made more 
narrow the portals of Parliament to men 
of small means. Some years ago, for 
example, there was a large number of 
Liberals in Lambeth who were bitterly 
dissatisfied with the representation of 
the borough as it then was; but the 
effective answer to these discontented 
ones, was that every vote in Lambeth 
cost £1. The existing Representatives 
were the only men who could afford to 
pay that price for the seats, and so the 
Liberal Party had to swallow them, 
whether they liked them or not. If the 
Government could not carry the Bill with 
this proposal it would be better to drop 
it, rather than carry through Parliament 
an ineffective measure. He therefore 
begged to say that if the hon. Member 
for Stoke’s adhesion to the Government 
would not prevent him from going to a 
division, he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) would 
be very glad to vote for the Motion. 
Mr. BIGGAR said, he was very much 
amused with the speech of the Prime 
Minister. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he was very desirous for a sub- 
stantial reform; but he could not allow 
improvements to be made in the Bill, 
because they might not be acceptable 
to the Tory Party. Now, he never 
heard of a better course than the 
one suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for wasting the time of the 
House. The Prime Minister also said 
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that this Motion should be introduced 
in the form of a second Bill, so that 
the Prime Minister’s scheme for saving 
the time of the House would be to in- 
troduce two Bills, have fresh divisions 
on each, send them into Committee at 
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different times, and then he supposed, 
when they were passed, have a third 
Bill to consolidate the two. In Ireland 
they had the experience of two systems. 
In Parliamentary elections the candidate 
had to pay the entire expenses of the 
relieving officer—[ Laughter |—the Re- 
turning Officer—and in Municipal elec- 
tions the expenses were borne by the 
ratepayers. In Parliamentary elections, 
also, the Sub-Sheriff always insisted on 
getting new ballot-boxes at every elec- 
tion, and the highest prices were charged 
for rooms, so that the candidate was 
obliged to pay several times more for 
these things than the real value sup- 
plied. The result was that such elec- 
tions were a source of considerable emo- 
lument to the Sub-Sheriffs, and a means 
by which men seeking to represent con- 
stituences were fleeced in the most un- 
fair manner. Now, he for one had more 
regard for the quality of legislation 
than the quantity of it, and he did not 
see what good there was in returning a 
Radical Party to power if they were 
only able to pass such measures as were 
acceptable to the Tory Party. For him- 
self, he was very much in favour of the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Stoke. 
The Bill, if adopted in its present form, 
would by no means be a perfect one; 
and he, therefore, appealed to the Go- 
vernment to make it one of real reform 
by adopting the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Stoke. With this view he 
should himself support the Motion. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, if the 
Bill was simply a Oorrupt Practices 
Bill—a Bill directed against corrupt ex- 
penditure only—the argument of the 
Prime Minister against adopting the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Stoke 
would have been unanswerable. The 
Bill, however, was intended not only to 
do away with corrupt expenditure, but 
to lessen the general expenses connected 
with elections. That being so, it seemed 
a most reasonable thing, and quite per- 
tinent to the Bill, to begin with an ex- 
pense which met the candidate at the 
very threshold of his candidature. He 
hoped, therefore, that the hon. Member 
for Stoke would not withdraw his Motion, 
which he should support with pleasure. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that one 
of the objections of the Prime Minister 
to the Motion was that it would intro- 
duce Party considerations into the mat- 
ter, and lead to Party contests. The 


[ First Night.) 
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right hon. Gentleman should have shown 
them how or where the Motion would 
do this, for it appeared to him that the 
proposal had nothing whatever of a 
Party character in it, and that it would 
apply alike to all Parties. The objec- 
tion that the Motion would lead to pro- 
longed discussion on the whole matter in 
that House was a very poor one, for it 
should not be forgotten that many of 
the best measures that had ever passed 
the House of Commons had been the 
subjects of prolonged and even excited 
discussion. Scarcely any measure of 
real reform had been granted without a 
great deal of discussion; and he took 
the fact that this proposal might lead to 
debate as a strong proof that there was 
merit in it. It had been said that Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House were 
agreed upon this Bill, and that it was 
very undesirable to interfere with the 
union that existed. But this union was 
one of rich men against poor men—a 
union of rich men to keep out of the 
House as long as they could other men 
who were less rich than themselves. He 
was strongly in favour of the Motion, 
which he hoped would be adopted. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he should have no 
hesitation in supporting the Motion, as 
he had done on previous occasions, be- 
lieving the principle of it to be right 
and just. In his opinion, there was 
great analogy between the case of the 
election of Members of Parliament, and 
elections under the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act. The Mayor of a borough 
was obliged to find the conveniences 
and necessities for an election under 
that Act, because the duty was regarded 
as a public one, and he had never been 
able to understand what difference 
existed in the two cases. The question 
was not at all one as between rich men 
and poor men; the essential argument 
was this—that the officer whose duties 
were called in question was not an agent 
of, or employed by, the Parliamentary 
candidate, but a public officer of the 
constituency, performing a public duty, 
the cost of which ought, therefore, to 
be paid by the public. On that prin- 
ciple, and that principle only, he put 
the matter, and entirely disregarded any 
consideration whether the proposal would 
affect this or that Party. It would be 
quite another thing if it was proposed 
to pay anything outside the Returning 
Officer’s expenses; but this was simply 
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an elementary question whether a public 
officer performing a public duty should 
be paid by the public for doing it. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he thought the 
last speech ought to prove to the Prime 
Minister that there was no danger of 
this question being regarded as one of 
Party. It was the only proposal in con- 
nection with the matter that could meet 
with any acceptance in Ireland, because 
they were against the application of any 
part of the Bill, as it stood, to Ireland. 
The days when a constituency could be 
bought in Ireland one day to be sold 
out of it the next were gone, or nearly 
gone. As far as the people of Ireland 
were concerned, they had proved their 
willingness to pay not only the official, 
but the unofficial expenses of their Re- 
presentatives, whom they regarded as 
their servants doing their business. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was an extremely 
interesting spectacle for intelligent people 
to witness the House of Commons refus- 
ing to entertain the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst). The 
Bill before the House was intended to 
put down bribery. But he would ask, 
what were the reasons for the growth 
of bribery? Were they not these? That 
it had been hitherto a profitable thing to 
get into Parliament, a profitable thing 
to invest £2,000 or £3,C00 in effecting 
that object. Why, any person examining 
that House would find it studded with 
legislative dummies, whose only title to 
be there, so far as he could make out, 
was that they were their fathers’ sons, 
or had a balance at their bankers. They 
had representatives of the great reigning 
families in the House, because the great 
reigning families knew that if the men 
of the people got in there they would 
make the laws in a different way, and in 
a way which the great reigning families 
would not desire. He regarded the 
masses of the people of England as 
simply befooled by the pretence of 
liberty given of entrance to the House 
of Commons. Moreover, if the working 
men of England imagined that they 
were getting from that House the bene- 
fits of the Constitution, they were greatly 
mistaken. They were bound by invisible 
bonds, which prevented them from mak- 
ing those changes in the law which they 
wished to see carried out. The chief 
reason why the laws were not reformed 
speedier and better than at present was 
because the great bulk of the people of 
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England were shut out from having any 
voice in the matter. Such a state of 
affairs could only be removed by a pro- 
posal such as that of the hon. Member 
for Stoke. Of course, the great reigning 
families and the great banking families 
desired to continue the present state of 
things. He had expected that the great 
Radical Party would be almost irruptive 
on this question; but what was his as- 
tonishment to find the cold chain of silence 
thrown over them all by the speech of the 
Prime Minister. It would seem to be 
that the Prime Minister, intoxicated with 
the great success with which he had car- 
ried the second reading of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill—brought in because 
it was acceptable to the Tory Party— 
enamoured with that splendid success, 
could not think of accepting the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Stoke, because 
this Bill also was acceptable to the Tory 
Party. What had become of the com- 
bative disposition of the Prime Minister ? 
Had that been the manner of his legis- 
lation hitherto, that his proposals were 
so diluted and watered down in spirit 
that the test to be applied to them was 
whether they were acceptable to the Tory 
Party ? He congratulated the Tory Party 
upon being able to apply this standard 
to the future intentions of the Prime Mi- 
nister; and when, in future, the Prime 
Minister wished to carry all the measures 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, he had 
only to apply to the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, and ascertain whether he had any 
objection to his proposals. So far as 
Treland was concerned, this Bill did not 
ameliorate the position of any candidate. 
There was no bribery or corruption in 
Ireland, practically speaking. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] He would prove that, for in the 
course of the last nine years there were 
only four Election Petitions in Ireland, 
and in only one—an Ulster constituency 
—Dungannon—was it successful; and 
it was not bribery there, he believed, 
but they bottled up a candidate—[ Laugh- 
ter |—he meant the voters. That being 
so, why should Irish Members and Irish 
constituencies be placed under the extra- 
ordinary restrictions proposed by the 
Bill? The Irish people sent their Repre- 
sentatives to that House because they 
wanted to get changes made in the law, 
and they sent their Members there as 
their servants. The Irish Members did 
not come there to amuse themselves; 
they did not come there to assist at pub- 
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lic dinners, or to attend the Queen’s 
levees and her balls. But they came 
there to ‘‘slog”’ in the public interests. 
They came there to work on behalf of the 
people who sent them; and as for con- 
sidering whether their proposals and 
speeches were agreeable to the Prime 
Minister or his Government, they did not 
care a single rush, and they believed that 
it was only by returning a certain class 
of men who would bring steady pressure 
to bear on the Government that the Eng- 
lish working men would get the reforms 
they desired, and begin to see the whole 
character and office of the House. They 
knew very well that legislation was af- 
fected by the character of the House. 
They might reduce the question to a 
mathematical calculation, and say that 
the chances of a certain Bill in a certain 
direction with a House of Commons of 
which each Member on an average pos- 
sessed £1,000 passing would be as 10, 
while the chance of a similar Bill with a 
House of Commons possessing each on 
an average £100 would beas 100. Take, 
for instance, the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. The employers were in the House, 
the workmen were outside; and he 
should like to know how many Repre- 
sentatives the workmen had in the 
House when that Bill came before the 
House? It was not to be contended that 
if they reduced the expenditure they 
would not bring about a better class of 
Representatives on the whole. Why had 
hon. Gentlemen above the Gangway on 
his side of the House declined to accept 
a Resolution of that character? Simply 
because they wished to have their monied 
influence felt. He was convinced that 
they would never have thorough-going 
legislation until the constituencies were 
bound to pay the expenses of the candi- 
dates. The theory to which he had 
already adverted was that the House of 
Commons was open to every man. Yes, 
that was nominally the case, but in reality 
they found that it was only a certain class 
of men who were able to get into it. The 
story was told of a person saying the law 
was open to everybody. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the 
person addressed, ‘‘ and so is the London 
Tavern ’’—a swell restaurant in its day— 
meaning ‘‘if you are able to pay.” In 
the same way the House of Commons was 
open to everybody if he was able to pay 
for it, and the same state of things would 
continue to exist until the constituents 
were obliged to pay the expenses of the 
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elections. The idea that Members came 
there to work in the public interest was 
an exploded fallacy. There never was a 
greater mistake. The great majority 
came there to advance their own personal 
conveniences and concerns; and hence 
upon that account, until legislation was 
carried which would enable the humblest 
working man toput up against ‘‘my Lord 
Tom Noddy,” and fight him upon even 
terms, the working men and the masses 
of the people of England would find that 
Membership of that House was a thing 
confined to a limited section, and that 
its legislation would be swayed and con- 
ducted by the interests of that limited 
section, and not by the interests of the 
people at large. ; 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he hoped 
the Amendment would be pressed to a 
division, because some Members in the 
House desired to appear before their 
constituents in a proper light. He 
wanted to know whether the great Con- 
servative Party were prepared to stand 
before the constituencies as being in 
favour of extravagance, limiting thenum- 
ber of candidates available for seats, and 
anxious to maintain a barrier against 
the mass of people being represented by 
those in whom they had the greatest 
interest, and with whom they had the 
closest affinity? This was an oppor- 
tunity for them to declare themselves 
upon the matter, because they had no 
special reasons such as that which 
seemed to affect the Government so 
much, for voting against their convic- 
tions in order to keep an undertaking 
with the other side of the House. He 
hoped there would be found Members 
on both sides who would not turn back 
against the opinions which they had ex- 
pressed, over and over again, in favour 
of throwing on the constituencies the 
obligation to provide machinery under 
which candidates might freely present 
themselves for seats in Parliament. For 
his own part, he should have much 
pleasure in supporting the Motion. 

Mr. MAYNE said, that if the Prime 
Minister had waited until he had seen 
that almost every Member who had ad- 
dressed the House spoke in favour of 
the proposal, it might have affected the 
right hon. Gentleman’s decision. One 
of the objects of the Bill of the Govern- 
ment was to lessen the expense of 
elections, and the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) 
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went in the same direction. He had 
had much to do with Municipal and 
Parliamentary elections in Ireland, and, 
limited as the Irish Municipal franchise 
was, he new wards in Dublin in which 
the constituents were twice as numerous 
as the constituents in some Irish bo- 
roughs; while the expense of the elec- 
tion in the wards did not amount to £1 
in every £10 of the expense of Parlia- 
mentary elections in the boroughs. The 
Bill also imposed penalties of a very 
stringent character upon persons in- 
dulging in dishonourable practices at 
Parliamentary elections. He had been 
concerned in Parliamentary elections in 
Ireland where he might almost say he 
felt disgust at the imposition practised 
upon candidates by gentlemen in the 
respectable position of Returning Offi- 
cers; and if this Bill should become 
operative, as he hoped it would, pro- 
bably the only gentleman remaining to 
be dealt with in the constituency by 
penal clauses would be those who oc- . 
cupied that responsible “position. The 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman dealt 
with that person now, and he would 
cordially support it. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 80; Noes 
247: Majority 167.—(Div. List, No. 
118.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. LEWIS, in whose name the fol- 
lowing Notice appeared upon the Paper, 
to move :— 

‘¢ That this House is of opinion that the course 
proposed, of limiting the amount of lawful ex- 
penditure by candidates for seats in this House, 
and then restricting, by odious and heavy 
penalties, the mode of such expenditure in 
matters not essentially improper, is inexpedient 
and unjust,” 


said, that he did not know that he should 
have troubled the House with any re- 
marks if it had not been for the obser- 
vations of the Attorney General on the 
debate on Monday night, and the im- 
perfect view he had presented to the 
House of the speech he (Mr. Lewis) 
had made with respect to-the Corrupt 
Practices Bill. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had placed him before the 
public as the representative of elec- 





tioneering agents, and had distinctly 
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stated that he advocated the cause of : 


bribery. That was certainly very unfair 
and unjust of the Attorney General, who 
was as sharp-witted as any Member of 
the House in apprehending the ge ere 
of an opponent’s speech. The whole 
object of his (Mr. Lewis’s) speech, on 
the occasion to which he referred, was 
to show that the Bill would press hardly 
upon candidates, and he had not referred 
to its effect upon electioneering agents. 
But, because incidentally he stated that 
if the Bill were to pass into law, candi- 
dates would find it necessary to employ 
more professional assistance than they 
did at present, the Attorney General 
thought fit to say he was taking a pro- 
fessional view of the question. In fact, 
instead of wishing to encourage the 
practice of resorting to professivnal as- 
sistance, he desired to lessen the number 
of pitfalls to which a candidate would 
be exposed by this Bill, and thus to 
diminish the demand for professional 
intervention. He appealed to the House 
as to whether the Attorney General ever 
attempted in the least to answer the ob- 
jections he had ventured to urge against 
his Bill? He contented himself rather 
with dealing with arguments against 
the Bill as a whole; but all he conde- 
scended to say with reference to the 
ridiculous anomalies and results follow- 
ing the operation of this Bill was that 
he would not follow him (Mr. Lewis) 
through all the details of his speech. 
The Attorney General had made much 
of the cheapness of the election pro- 
ceedings in Hackney; but he would 
remind the hon. and learned Member 
that only 64 per cent of that constituency 
were polled at the election to which he 
had drawn attention. His (Mr. Lewis’s) 
object on the present occasion was to 
draw the attention of the House and 
the country to the specific proposition 
which he had put upon the Paper, 
though he did not purpose to ask the 
House to divide upon it. It affirmed that, 
inasmuch as the Bill limited the expenses 
of elections to a very narrow amount, it 
was most unfair and improper to accom- 
pany that provision with others which 
made particular expenditure penal where 
no impropriety was actually committed. 


If a candidate were told that he must not ' 
spend more than £350, what was the use | 


of telling him that he must not spend so 
much in the hiring of messengers and 
clerks, and in the purchase of ribbon ? 












The very limiting of the amount was 
sufficient, and it was quite unnecessary 
to inform him that he must not spend 
money on one thing or another. The 
pitfalls in the Bill were of a most serious 
character; and, as far as the Attorney 
General was concerned, he did not pro- 
pose to remove them in any sense of the 
word, but in a most irregular manner 
complained that he (Mr. Lewis) had 
given no definition of the Law of Agency. 
But whose duty was it to define the law 
if not that of the Attorney General him- 
self? That law was, however, very 
strongly bound up in the Motion he had 
before the House at the present time. 
The Prime Minister seemed to have 
derived, from perusing the debate on the 
second reading of the Bill, the impres- 
sion that there was no vital difference 
between the two Front Benches with 
regard to it. There were vital differ- 
ences on many questions, such as those 
raised by the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) 
and the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope). 
Nearly every Member of the House had 
experience of the manner in which his 
seat was endangered by the foolish con- 
duct of those whom he had begged not 
to do certain things. Was there any 
remedy in the Bill for the Member 
whose conduct might have been prudent 
and lawful, but who was unseated for 
some petty act of folly on the part of his 
agent? From the commencement to the 
end there was no reasonable, moderate, 
or considerate provision to that effect. 
On the contrary, the supposed offences 
of a candidate were pursued with un- 
relenting severity; in fact, the Bill was 
drawn upon the severest possible lines. 
His object in making these observations 
was to draw attention to the extraor- 
dinary way in which a supposed offence 
on the part of a candidate was dealt 
with. In a borough limited by this 
Bill to the expense of £400, what could 
it matter, if the candidate kept his ex- 
penses to that amount, whether he had 
30 clerks instead of 20, or 20 committee 
rooms instead of 19, or as many messen- 
gers as he could afford; but, according 
to the Bill, these trifling differences 
would upset the election. Ifa candidate 
was allowed to spend £400, and did not 
exceed that sum, yet if he had 30 clerks 
instead of 25, or 20 instead of 19 com- 
mittee-rooms, his election was upset. 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber appeared to be going through the 
Bill clause by clause. That he was not 
entitled to do, for that was the function 
of the Committee. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he would submit 
to the judgment of the Chair, and con- 
tent himself with the illustrations he 
had given. He wished, however, to 
draw attention to this result of the Bill, 
Even if the very limited expenditure 
allowed was adhered to in the letter as 
well as in the spirit, yet should the can- 
didate spend it in a different manner to 
that provided by the Bill, it involved 
the loss of his seat. He (Mr. Lewis) 
was, however, glad to see that already 
there were many Amendments on the 
Paper on the first 12 clauses of the 
Bill, and he believed they would have a 
lively time of it in Committee. The 
Attorney General, instead of answering 
the criticisms on the Bill, had contented 
himself with eloquent vapouring with 
respect to purity of election. When the 
Attorney General described his speech 
against the second reading as being in 
favour of bribery, he took a liberty for 
which there was no justification. He 
did not think that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman believed it when he alleged 
that he was taking the part of a class out- 
side the House on this question. The 
Attorney General knew that to all these 
matters he had given close and accurate 
attention, and he thought, therefore, that 
it was a subject in which he was entitled 
to speak without having it thrown in 
his face that he was the representative 
of any class or interest. Many observa- 
tions which had been made were entitled 
to the most careful consideration ; but, 
instead of answering them, the Attorney 
General had chosen to cast the slur upon 
him that he was supporting bribery. 
That was a great liberty for the Attorney 
General to take, and the statement was 
altogether unfounded. As the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
desired an opportunity to bring forward 
his Motion, he would not detain the 
House further; but he felt bound to 
make these few remarks as a protest 
against the speech of the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was much 
obliged to the hon. Member for London- 
derry for the opportunity he had afforded 
him of bringing forward the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name, the 
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adoption of which by the House would 
enable Irish Members to withdraw from 
the discussion of the Bill. The Bill had 
been introduced for the purpose of meet- 
ing a state of affairs existing in some of 
the constituencies of England which had 
not existed in Ireland since the passing 
of the Ballot Act. Before the passing 
of that Act probably some Irish consti- 
tuencies were as corrupt as any in this 
country. But that Act, insuring as it 
did the secrecy of voting, had protected 
the voter from intimidation, whether at 
the hands of his landlord or the clergy. 
Notwithstanding this, the Irish consti- 
tuencies were now to be put under this 
most stringent Act, beset as it was with 
dangers to candidates, because many 
English constituencies had proved them- 
selves to be corrupt. There wag no more 
reason to include Ireland in this excep- 
tionally severe Bill, directed against a 
special evil in England, than there was 
to place England under the provisions 
of the Crimes Act of last year, which 
was alleged to have been passed by 
Parliament to meet an exceptional state 
of affairs in Ireland. Since the Ballot 
Act they had had only four Election 
Petitions in Ireland, and only in the 
case of the present hon. Member for 
Tyrone, who was unseated for Dun- 
garvan, was any of them successful. 
That was primd facie a very fair claim 
why the request they made—that the 
provisions of the Bill should not extend 
to Ireland—should be granted; and he 
should be only too glad if the result of 
the consideration of his Amendment by 
the House should be that the Irish 
Members would find themselves in a 
position to leave English Members to 
discuss by themselves the provisions of 
this very complicated Bill. If, however, 
this Bill was to apply to Ireland, it was 
absolutely necessary that some safe- 
guards should be inserted in Committee. 
For his own part, he did not desire to 
undertake the difficult duty of wading 
through the Bill in Committee, and of 
endeavouring to hedge it round with 
safeguards. The measure had been 
brought in to meet two evils—first, the 
increase in corrupt practices on the part 
of the constituencies and some of their 
candidates; and, secondly, the alarming 
and very great height to which election 
expenses had risen in election contests 
throughout England. Neither of those 
two circumstances applied to Ireland. 
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Corrupt practices did not exist in Irish 
constituencies. Practically speaking, in 
any contest for a popular constituency 
in Ireland the popular candidate could 
obtain his return for an expenditure 
very little exceeding, if at all exceeding, 
the sum charged by the Returning Offi- 
cer and the hotel expenses of the can- 
didate. He himself was returned for 
three large constituencies at the last 
General Election, without any expense 
whatever except the Sheriff’s costs. They 
had established that principle now 
throughout Ireland; and everywhere the 
electors and people were beginning to 
recognize thoroughly that it was to their 
interest to prevent the imposition of 
the excessive charges upon candidates 
which were so usual in past times, when 
elections were managed by local mag- 
nates and wire-pullers, and that if they 
expected good service from their Mem- 
ber they must see that he was not un- 
fairly mulcted. These were the lessons 
that they had endeavoured to inculcate 
upon the Irish constituencies, and he 
was glad to say that without any Act of 
Parliament or repressive legislation they 
had succeeded so far. It was, then, in 
the face of the absolute purity of elec- 
tion that prevailed in Ireland that the 
Government came with this formidable 
Bill, bristling with spikes and pitfalls of 
all kinds, against dishonest candidates. 
The objections of the Irish Members 
were few but important. In the first 
place, they said that the Common Law 
construction of corruption and undue 
influence was liable to be abused by 
Irish Judges, and, in the event of such 
abuse, high penalties would be inflicted 
without mercy on Irish candidates. He 
need only refer as instances to the noto- 
rious judgments of Justices Keogh and 
Lawson on the Galway Petition; and it 
was the fact that Irish Judges in time 
past had brought to the discharge of 
their duties in trying Election Petitions 
a political partizanship which did not 
appertain to the Judicial character. Can- 
didates should not be submitted to the 
very great risks which this Bill would 
undoubtedly entail upon them of being 
driven from the constituencies which 
they had been in the habit of represent- 
ing. Again, this Bill, so far from di- 
minishing election expenses in Ireland, 
would increase them, for it would be 
impossible to conduct elections with- 
out election agents. In Ireland, they 
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had hitherto dispensed with election 
agents; but this Bill directed that 
each candidate should have an election 
agent. There, at the start, was an ex- 
pense of £100 upon candidates who 
from their position were not able to bear 
any expense which could be avoided. 
Moreover, there would follow the neces- 
sity of employing trained agents in the 
polling districts, who might be solicitors 
or other lawyers, to insure that the pro- 
visions of the Act were not broken or 
transgressed. Trying the question by 
the unanimous wishes of the Irish Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, and by 
the almost unanimous expressions of 
opinion against the Bill, he ventured to 
assert that there was no occasion for in- 
cluding Ireland in its provisions. It 
was a measure to meet certain evils that 
were peculiar to English constituencies 
alone. Parliament had, therefore, no 
right to enforce it upon the Irish con- 
stituencies, and thus to increase the 
difficulties of sustaining a popular re- 
presentation. He begged to move the 
Amendment which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the question of 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices at Parliamentary 
Elections in Ireland should be reserved for 
separate consideration,’—(Mr. Parnell,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question. 


Mr. GIBSON said, that the speech of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
and the Amendment which he moved, 
were alike remarkable. They had always 
hitherto had in substance the same elec- 
toral arrangements existing in the two 
countries, the same legal definitions of 
what were corrupt and illegal practices, 
and the same results of an infringement 
of an election law ; but now it was pro- 
posed to leave Ireland under the old 
system, and to hand over the debased 
country of England to a harder and more 
severe system, to fresh definitions of 
illegal practices, and to different modes 
of payment of election expenses. It 
would, in his opinion, be to the last 
degree inconvenient and undesirable to 
have an absolutely different electoral 
law applicable to England and to Ire- 
land. He failed to see one single argu- 
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ment which could cause the Amendment 
of the hon. Member to commend itself 
to his judgment. It might be that in 
Ireland during recent years there had 
not been much occasion for resort to 
electoral law ; it might be that there had 
not been much of corrupt and illegal 
practices; but that might also be the 
case in many parts of England, Wales, 
and Scotland. These practices only 
existed in a very few boroughs and 
counties, for the majority of the counties 
in England, Wales, and Scotland were 
not corrupt ; yet it was deemed desirable, 
in the interests of the electoral laws 
peaventy: by those who proposed this 

ill, to make new arrangements, not 
only with regard to portions of the 
country which had been open to sus- 
picion, but also with regard to those 
which had been pure. The case of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork was 
that Ireland need not be included, be- 
cause in those counties where the hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends were elected 
there was no necessity for the Bill. If 
that was so, how could it work any injus- 
tice to the hon. Member or his Friends 
that such a reasonable reform should be 
instituted in other counties and districts 
which were not amenable to these bene- 
ficent influences? The only two other 

rincipal points to which the speech of thé 
oy Member was directed were those of 
undue influence and election agents. 
With regard to the first, he could not 
call to mind that there was anything 
whatever in the Bill that would interfere 
with the old law as to undue influence ; 
and, therefore, the first of those argu- 
menss was outside the question. As to 
the other point, as he read the Bill, it 
seemed that every candidate must have 
an election agent. He thought the hon. 
Member’s objection to that well worthy 
of consideration. An election agent 
need not in all cases be necessary, and, 
that being so, if an Amendment were 
moved in Committee on that point, he 
should be disposed to support it. He 
regretted that the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork should have seen fit to go 
back and repeat the old attacks upon 
the Irish Judges. One of the Judges to 
whom he had referred was dead, and 
the other still living. He had the honour 
to know all the Judges, and he believed 
them to be able, upright, and impartial, 
and that they were thought to be so by 
those whose confidence and respect they 
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sought to obtain. He could not hear 
the remarks of the hon. Member with- 
out standing up in defence of those gen- 
tlemen whom he had had for some time 
the honour of knowing. If the Bill 
was good for England, it was good for 
Treland, and, therefore, he hoped the 
Amendment would not be accepted by 
the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will endeavour, 
Sir, to follow the example of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site, in being brief on this occasion, as 
the question is a very narrow one, and 
it is very easy indeed to advert to the 
points which have been raised. Now, 
Sir, it is almost impossible for the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, and must 
be quite impossible for the House, to 
accede to the proposition that Ireland 
should be exempted from a Bill not 
denied to be salutary in England on the 
ground that the Irish Judges cannot be 
trusted with its administration. If the 
Government from time to time appoint 
to the Bench in Ireland gentlemen whose 
integrity and judicial impartiality cannot 
be trusted, that is a subject which mani- 
festly applies to every law which they 
are called upon to administer, and not 
to matters relating to elections only. I, 
of course, do not accept the statements 
of the hon. Member; but from his own 
point of view I think he must see it is 
impossible to consider that as a reason 
why we should not have the Law of 
Elections in Ireland as regards corrupt 
practices in the best possible condition. 
Now, Sir, the hon. Gentleman will, I 
think, see that the exclusion of Ireland 
from this Bill makes it a stigma upon 
England and Scotland. It is not to be 
expected of this House of Commons, 
which mainly represents England and 
Scotland, and having the preponderance 
of opinion, that we should be prepared 
to accept a proposition founded upon 
principles involving that result. But, 
Sir, there is one statement of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork to which 
I think I may confidently appeal as in- 
validating entirely the ground upon 
which he has made this Motion, even if 
considered from his own point of view 
in every other respect. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) 
had already adverted to and made use 
of his argument, that he and his Friends 
will suffer no injury from this Bill. Let 
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me look at the matter from another 
point of view. The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork said—‘‘I object to your 
Bill ; I object to the inclusion of Ireland 
in your Bill.” And why? Because all 
elections in Ireland are pure? Because 
ali election practices in Ireland are pure ? 
Because the burden of enormous ex- 
penses does not attach to Irish elections ? 
Is that his ground? No, Sir; that is 
not his ground. His ground is that to 
one portion of the candidates in Ireland 
this flattering description applies. Well, 
Sir, I must say it is highly honourable 
to the hon. Gentleman, and highly 
honourable to his Friends, if they can 
manage their elections on these princi- 
ples. I am bound to say, in candour 
and in honesty, that although, to some 
extent, there appear to be a considerable 
number of instances in which these Gen- 
tlemen do not comply with the law by 
making Returns of their expenses, yet, 
looking at the Returns which have been 
made, they do, to a considerable extent, 
bear out the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber. But surely he cannot possibly say, 
taking it upon his own showing, that 
because for one portion of the candidates 
in Ireland elections are cheap, and in 
the sense of which we are now speaking 
are pure, that therefore Ireland is to be 
altogether excluded from this Bill. The 
logical bearing of his argument is this 
—that he and all his Friends ought to 
be excluded from the operation of the 
Bill; but that all the other candidates 
in Ireland not connected with him or 
his Party ought to be brought within 
its operation. I have had recently 
brought to my notice the case of two 
counties in Ireland, one of which spent 
£4,000, and another has already paid 
£6,000, but has not yet settled its ac- 
count. Another county, which is not a 
large county—with about 5,000 electors 
—spent £10,000 for a single candidate. 
Surely, that is a case which calls for the 
application of this Bill. How can the 
hon. Gentleman, rising in his place, or 
any Friend of his—if I grant the whole 
of his statements in the whole breadth 
of their application to himself and to 
the different candidates who are in the 
sacred band which he leads—deny to 
these other Gentlemen who have to pay 
£4,000, £6,000, and £10,000 for a seat 
the application of a Bill which he admits 
to be beneficial in England and Scot- 
land? Ifthe hon. Gentleman has made 
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this Motion for the purpose of paying a 
tribute—which he is entitled, perhaps, to 
claim—to himself and those with whom 
he is associated, yet there is no reason 
why he should either inflict a stigma 
upon England and Scotland, or inflict a 
hardship upon candidates not associated 
with himself in Ireland by dooming 
them to pay these heavy, and, in many 
cases, these intolerable and scandalous 
expenses, which are now the great dis- 
grace of many English constituencies. 
Mr. SEXTON said, the Prime Minis- 
ter had spoken with more than his usual 
frankness; but he (Mr. Sexton) con- 
sidered that it was rather hard upon the 
people of Ireland that because the con- 
duct of constituencies in England and 
Scotland at elections was bad they should 
be harassed and annoyed by a Bill of 
this description. The sole reason for 
this Bill was the conduct of English and 
Scotch candidates and constituencies. 
They knew, from repeated Commissions 
of Inquiry and the contents of Blue 
Books, that there were large constituen- 
cies where the average voter was willing 
to sell his vote for a shilling or a pot of 
beer ; and they had to complain bitterly, 
on the part of the people of Ireland, that 
a country which had retained purity of 
election should be exposed to a Bill of 
this kind, which would impose expense 
upon popular candidates because of the 
conduct of the people of England and 
Scotland. The Prime Minister had re- 
ferred to one county, which he had not 
named, in which the expense of the can- 
didate was £10,000. He was at a loss 
to know what county that could be. It 
was suggested to him that the expense 
was incurred in the county of London- 
derry. They, however, knew that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
represented that county came from the 
North, and with that prudence which 
was characteristic of the North he was 
careful of the expenditure, while he was 
lavish with political promises. It was 
very hard upon Members of the Irish 
Party who had done faithful service to 
the people, and had not sought for them- 
selves any political or financial advan- 
tages, that they should be subjected to 
a Bill which would impose upon them at 
election time officials whom they never 
employed before. The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had in- 
formed them that he was returned for 
three different contested constituencies 
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at the last election without any material 
expense. In his own small experience 
something of the same kind occurred ; 
indeed, it was impossible for him to 
incur any legal expenses in his election, 
for the two other candidates had bought 
up every attorney and attorney’s clerk 
in the place. He then dispensed with 
an election agent; but he supposed, if 
the present Bill passed, he would be 
compelled to employ one. [Mr. Guap- 
stone: No!] Theright hon.and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had spoken 
highly of the Irish Judges. They knew 
that lawyers were neither the most chival- 
rous nor Quixotic in the world ; but he 
confessed that he realized the sophisti- 
cation of life when he heard a learned 
Gentleman who had been an Attorney- 
General, and would be a Judge, get up 
and vouch, in pathetic tones, for the 
poe: of the Irish Judges, saying that 

e knew them, and they were his friends. 
They knew them too. It was true they 
had not the same acquaintance with 
them as the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and if they had they would 
not be proud of it. One of the first acts 
of the late Attorney General for Ireland 
was to make his election agent at Mallow 
Registrar of his Court; and that was the 
sort of political purity which prevailed, 
and had prevailed for a long time past, 
in that borough. Mallow, for scores of 
years, had been the political hotbed in 
which claimants to the Judicial Bench 
were reared. Upon its roll of voters 
there were not more than 250 names, 
and for the last 15 or 20 years it had 
been regularly debauched by future 
Irish Judges. He could name 20 or 30 
persons from the borough who had re- 
ceived public offices. [Mr. GrapsTone: 
Hear, hear!] The Prime Minister 
seemed to think that an argument in 
favour of this Bill; but they had disposed 
of his Solicitor General, and had taught 
the whole hungry tribe of Irish lawyers 
it was no use to come there any more, 
and they had elected his hon. Friend 
(Mr. O’Brien) and purified the borough 
of Mallow without the aid of this Bill. 
They had taught the smaller electors, 
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of the lawyers, that their interests de- 

ended upon purity of election. He ob- 
jected extremely to the Bill because it 
subjected to the same punishment cri- 
minal acts and acts of a very different 
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class; and he must own with shame, 
though the shame was not his but theirs, 
that he would not object to it so strongly 
if its administration were to be intrusted 
to English instead of Irish Judges. 
Everyone understood what was meant 
by bribery, or personation, or treating ; 
but why was undue influence placed in 
the same category? He wasvery much 
afraid that when the offence of undue 
influence came tobe tried by Irish Judges 
they would not forget that they were 
promoted politicians; they would bow 
to the Whig or Tory interest, according 
to the side they had taken, or, at any 
rate, would be adverse to the popular 
candidate. But what would amount to 
undue influence? An exhortation to 
‘vote for Porter and fair rents?” It 
was not sufficient to say that it must be 
an offence recognized by the law of Par- 
liament—that was, Statute Law or the 
Common Law—for whenever they had 
pressed the Attorney General on any 
legal point for which he was unable to 
find the authority of a Statute he always 
took refuge in the Common Law, and in 
that midnight darkness it was impossible 
to follow him. It would be difficult in- 
deed for an Irish candidate to assure 
himself from fine and disability if such 
an undefined offence as undue influence 
were left to the interpretation of the 
Judges. For these reasons the case of 
Ireland should be reserved for separate 
consideration. He agreed with the 
second reading of the Bill, and was 
quite as anxious as anyone to limit and 
abolish everything that interfered with 
freedom and purity of election; but he 
objected to having disabilities placed 
upon their country on account of the 
political sins of others. 

Mr. HEALY said, when this Bill was 
debated last year they had a distinct 
promise that the objection of the Irish 
Members would be modified by having 
two Judges instead of one. Was that 
promise to be fulfilled ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
no right to speak for the Attorney Gene- 
ral; but that is my view of the matter. 

Mr. HEALY: Were they to under- 
stand that they were to have two Judges? 
‘“‘Yes!’’] He was very glad to hear 
that. He did not object to the Bill as a 
whole; but he objected to various pro- 
visions which it contained. The Irish 
Membersdemanded legislation, and they 
were refused it. They did not demand 
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this legislation, and therefore it was 
thrust upon them. That seemed to be 
the usual attitude of the British Legis- 
lature. Why should they not be con- 
sulted on this matter? The Prime 
Minister told them that this was not a 
Party question ; but if they consulted the 
Front Bench opposite, why did they not 
also consult the Irish Members and meet 
their objections? The Prime Minister 
thought he made a tremendous point 
when he said that evenif the Parnellites 
had not much expense, that was no rea- 
son why other candidates should have 
to pay large amounts. The right hon. 
Gentleman was needlessly solicitous, be- 
cause in a very short time the great bulk 
of the Irish Representatives would be 
returned under the flag of his hon. 
Friend. What was the attitude of the 
Irish people towards the House? They 
regarded the House as a legislative 
smithy, where certain work was to be 
done, and they sent certain people to do 
it. What was the position of England ? 
It was a country where men sold their 
votes for a pint of beer. The Irish people 
did not do that; but because the Eng- 
lish were sinful the Irish were to have 
no more cakes and ale. Irish candidates 
would have to study the Schedule and 
every detail of this Bill with microscopic 
care. At present he could go down to 
a constituency and get a gentleman to 
nominate him, hand in his paper, and, 
presto! the thing was done. Under the 
Bill he would require to have an agent 
and sub-agents, make contracts through 
them, and so on through the miserable 
litany of the Bill. This was intolerable. 
If he failed in any one particular, some 
Mr. Justice Porter would come down 
upon him and inflict these penalties of 
fine and disqualification. What could 
be a more shameful thing than to sell a 
vote? The man who would it he would 
have scourged. But they put him upon 
the same footing as the man who made a 
speech that a Judge might consider in- 
timidation. Undue influence would be 
what intimidation was to the Resident 
Magistrates under the Crimes Act ; and 
intimidation was to the Resident Magis- 
trates whatever the Government dis- 
liked. He objected to the public con- 
science of Ireland being regulated by the 
British barometer. He did not care a 

in whether he was in the House or not ; 

ut if the constituents desired Members 
of a certain type they should not be de- 
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barred from sending them. Then the 
Irish Judges were wholly unfit to try 
political offences— though he did not 
deny that there were some of them who 
would endeavour to act impartially ; but 
there were others he would not trust on 
any conceivable subject in which politics 
or passion could enter. They asked that 
the offences should be defined; and the 
difficulty as to undue influence might be 
met by its being defined as threats; but 
no candidate should be responsible for 
any threats uttered by anyone who was 
not a paid agent. He would not object 
to having political offences tried by Eng- 
lish Judges, who would be welcomed in 
Ireland, and would not require police 
protection ; and the Irish Judges, who 
were over-paid and underworked, might 
be sent over here. They certainly could 
not be trusted to decide on questions of 
undue influence. When his hon. Friend 
(Mr. O’Brien) was victorious over Mr. 
Naish, the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
it was suggested that one of the speeches 
in favour of his hon. Friend was a case 
of undue influence, and that a Petition 
might be presented against his return. 
But Mr. Naish answered—‘‘ If you put 
him out, they would immediately elect 
another ruffian just as bad.” He appre- 
ciated the philosophy of Mr. Naish ; but 
it should not depend upon the prejudice 
of any single Judge whether or not the 
penalties of such a Bill should be en- 
forced. If the Bill were to be applied 
to Ireland, a very different scale would 
have to be applied to Irish voters than 
was contained in the Bill; and he would, 
therefore, support his hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
thought the arguments used and the 
speeches made by hon. Members who sat 
near him deserved some reply from the 
Government, although he was quite sure 
that no effective answer could be given 
to any of them. He did not disapprove 
of the Bill as applied to England; and 
he was in favour of the most stringent 
action being taken against corruption, 
treating, and intimidation. The ques- 
tion of undue influence was, however, 
not defined, and until it was defined the 
door was left open for very unjust 
charges and sentences. As an instance 
of this, he might mention that in the 
celebrated Irish case of the Petition 
from the County of Galway undue in- 
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fluence was interpreted by the Judge to 
include the use of any arguments em- 
ployed by the Catholic clergy to the 
effect that a man might, by voting 
against his conscience, imperil his salva- 
tion. That was held to be intimidation 
in a spiritual sense. It would, in his 
opinion, be unjust to extend all the 
provisions of the present Bill to Ireland, 
where the Judges were, in many in- 
stances, political partizans. It was by 
a strange perversity that the Prime 
Minister and the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) had used almost the same 
arguments about the necessity of making 
the law the same in England and Ire- 
land, when Irish Members had been 
told over and again, when pleading for 
an assimilation of the law in Ireland 
to that of England, that the condition 
of the two countries was entirely dif- 
ferent, and that they must be content 
under the law as itexisted. The Prime 
Minister had seemed to think that the 
great objection of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) to the 
Bill was that some of the Irish Judges 
were thought to be unfair. His hon. 
Friend had, however, contended that the 
Bill was one which, in any case, Ireland 
did not want, because it was framed to 
deal with a state of things which in 
that country did not exist. Practically 
speaking, there was no bribery and no 
corruption in Ireland. He was aware, 
indeed, that there were certain small 
boroughs where bribery and corruption 
in yarious forms still existed; but he 
contended that every successive election 
had been purging even those small 
boroughs of bribery and corruption. If 
time and education were allowed to do 
their work, there would soon be no trace 
of bribery and corruption in any of the 
small Irish boroughs. In the last 12 
months they had cleared out one of 
them, and never again would the 
borough of Mallow be given over td 
corruption. In the county constituencies 
in Ireland there was no thought or idea 
now of bribery or corruption at all. A 
candidate might be elected at a very 
small expense, even for a large county 
and after a sharp contest. Under such 
conditions, what want was there of a 
measure so stringent as that now under 
discussion? With regard to the Irish 
Judges, he did not believe that, as a 
rule, they were not upright men. 
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believed the great majority of them were 
upright men ; but it was well known that 
Irish Judges were very often, if not al- 
ways, chosen as political partizans, and 
that they retained on the Bench of Jus- 
tice the feelings and the sentiments which 
had raised them to it. The late Judge 
Keogh was a remarkable example of 
this, and his judgment in the case of the 
famous Galway Petition had not yet 
been forgotten. He did not like to say 
anything about a man who was dead ; 
but there were many men in the House 
who knew what were the charges against 
the political and judicial career of that 
Judge, whose appointment had been a 
scandal, and seemed like a gross practical 
joke at the expense of the whole judicial 
system. Even supposing that the impu- 
tations made against some of the Judges 
were wholly unfounded, it was not an ad- 
vantageous thing to have Election Peti- 
tions tried by men in whose impartiality 
no one in the country believed. He 
did not assume that the popular feeling 
against the Judges as a body was justi- 
fied by facts; but it existed, and had to 
be taken into account. As regarded in- 
timidation, that offence had almost alto- 
gether ceased to exist in Ireland. There 
had, no doubt, once been intimidation— 
intimidation exercised by the landlord 
over the tenant—and to cope with that 
had sprung up the intimidation of the 
populace. The ballot had done a good 
deal to prevent intimidation, and, to- 
gether with the Land Law Act of the 
present Government, had done much to 
relieve the tenant from any fear of op- 
pression on the part of his landlord. 
Intimidation, as an offence, had there- 
fore almost entirely ceased in Ireland, 
and he believed that the condition of 
things would go on improving from year 
to year. The Bill, however useful for 
England it might be, was entirely unne- 
cessary for Ireland, and would only tend 
to intensify the feeling against the Judi- 
cial Bench in Ireland. Lastly, though 
this was by no means an argument on 
which he wished to lean too heavily, the 
Government might recollect that the ac- 
ceptance of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork would 
greatly facilitate the passing of their 
measure. He would, therefore, strongly 
urge the Government, for their own sake, 
to agree to the Ainendment, and to de- 
tach Ireland altogether from the scope 
of the Bill. 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, that the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) rested his Motion on the ground 
that election offences, such as bribery 
and undue influence, were practically 
unknown in Ireland, and that the elec- 
toral purity of the country was such that 
the Bill would be all but inoperative. If 
that were so, there could be no conceiv- 
able objection to the Bill, which, what- 
ever its faults might be, could not by any 
possibility do any harm. Many forms 
of crime—wife-beating, for example— 
were extremely rare in Ireland; but that 
was no reason why the law should not 
forbid them. The hon. Member for the 
City of Oork must have regarded with 
mingled surprise and apprehension the 
line of argument of one of his Col- 
leagues, who had stated that the borough 
of Mallow had been for a series of years 
thoroughly and utterly debauched. Pro- 
bably that was not literally true of the 
borough ; but small boroughs, whether 
in Ireland or in England, were very 
much alike, and there was no obvious 
reason why they should not be all treated 
in thesame manner. The hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy) had argued 
not against an extension of the English 
law, but against the application to Ire- 
land of certain provisions of the Bill, and 
had dwelt very sensibly on the difficulty 
of defining the offence of undue influ- 
ence. The difficulty was, no doubt, con- 
siderable; but it was not novel, and the 
present Bill could not in any substan- 
tial degree alter the existing definition. 
It was important to bear in mind, as an 
argument for assimilating the law of 
England and Ireland, that if the two 
countries had different laws on this im- 
portant point, the Irish Judges would 
not be able to avail themselves of the 
definitions laid down by their English 
brethren. Reference had been made, 
he was sorry to say, to the conduct of 
some of the Lrish Judges ; and he almost 
despaired of ever inducing hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to desist from that course. 
He felt that the Judges needed no de- 
fence; but he was bound to ask hon. 
Members opposite to consider whether 
this practice should not be discontinued 
except in case of necessity. Neither 
the hon. Member for Longford nor the 
hon. Member for Wexford had included 
all the Judges in their denunciations ; 
but the belief in the unfairness of the 





whole Bench was kept alive by the fre- 
quency of the allusions made to it in the 
House. The Judges, as public servants, 
were, no doubt, responsible for their 
conduct to Parliament; but no light 
charge ought to be made against them 
in Parliament for the reason that there 
was a proper and legitimate mode of 
testing the conduct of a Judge, and 
it was only proper that he should 
have an opportunity of defending him- 
self. If it could be shown that any one 
among the Irish Judges was open to the 
observations that had been made in 
general terms, then he said that Judge 
was not fit to be upon the Bench, and 
the proper course would be to bring to 
the proof the allegations here made. It 
was impossible to grapple with mere 
generalities and statements, regarding 
which no facts were given. He did not 
ask the House to believe he was unpre- 
judiced in the matter; but he did ask 
those who were influenced by expres- 
sions of opinion in that House to believe 
that they were not supported by any 
body of men outside the House who had 
any competent means of forming an 
opinion ; and, notwithstanding all that 
was done to weaken their influence, the 
Judges occupied their right position in 
the public mind. As regarded political 
matters, he did not think that that ob- 
jection could be seriously urged. ‘The 
Irish Judges, like other Judges, were 
taken from different sections of the com- 
munity, and some were hasty and some 
were not, and these differences must be 
looked for so long as men were men; 
but so far from their appointments being 
political, three Judges out of the last 
four never had seats in that House at 
all, and the fourth, the hon. Member for 
Wexford himself, said he would entirely 
trust as regarded his impartiality. As 
regarded their fitness to try Election 
Petitions, they must remember that they 
already tried them; and when, at the 
hon. Member’s request, two Judges had 
been substituted for one, he thought it 
unreasonable that any further objections 
should be made. Even though hon. 
Members opposite might not have spent 
any large sums of money on their elec- 
tions, they must remember that there 
were other Members not in the same 
happy category, and there could be no 
doubt that the legitimate expenses of 
candidates were largely in excess of the 
amount which might reasonably be al- 
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lowed. Some other matters had been 
referred to. He did not complain-of the 
allusions to himself; but he could only 
say that if there was anything in the 
way of undue influence or of bribery in 
the placards, ‘‘ Porter and fair rent’’— 
anything which was open to question— 
it would seem that the stricter and more 
definite they made the law the better 
for hon. Gentlemen opposite. He could 
assure those hon. Gentlemen that any 
Amendments they might suggest would 
receive attention in. Committee; but it 
would be monstrous not to have one 
uniform system governing elections in 
England and Ireland. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had almost al- 
lowed that there were no electoral of- 
fences in Ireland. That was the danger 
of this Bill, because the Judges who 
would find no offences could create them 
plentifully under the vast powers en- 
trusted to them. He had referred also 
to small boroughs in Ireland with that 
threatening glance which seemed to 
intimate their hasty annihilation. Eng- 
lish opinion was very likely to be de- 
ceived upon such a point as this, because 
it would, perhaps, be thought that these 
boroughs were small in regard to popu- 
lation, influence, and importance, com- 
pared with English boroughs with the 
same number of voters. But where in 
Ireland they saw 200 electors they had 
a town with as many people as a town 
in England that had 1,000 electors. 
This was an instance of how the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman put an ex- 
tinguisher upon every fact that would 
lead to the information of the House. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
admitted, too, with a strange want of 
consistency and logic, that this term of 
‘undue influence” was indefensible. 
Why, then, did he seek to renew it in 
the Bill? The word was undefended 
and undefensible ; and yet the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman kept it in a 
measure of a most drastic character, 
which he asked the House to pass. He 
(Mr. Dawson) was willing to see the 
laws of the two countries assimilated, so 
far as such assimilation gave increased 
freedom to Ireland; but he declined to 
shackle that country in order to follow 
the example of England and Scotland. 
This was a Bill of restrictions anni- 
hilatory of the rights of electors, and 
he would certainly oppose it. 


The Attorney General fur Ireland 
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it was brought in for England, he 
thought it was meant for Ireland, be- 
cause it was well known that the Eng- 
lish Judges and the whole hierarchy of 
the law knew how to respect the rights 
and privileges of Englishmen, and that 
if the measure contained anything that 
was trividl or unworthy of being taken 
advantage of, the traditions of the 
Bench would be to defend the law, and 
not to degrade the Empire. Did the 
Attorney General not know that the 
tendency in Ireland was to pay Mem- 
bers, instead of Members debauching the 
constituencies? While he was anxious, 
like every other Irish Member, for 
purity of election, he declared that the 
extension of the provisions of the Bill 
to Ireland was totally unwarrantable. 
The proposal of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork was not directed 
against purity of elections in Ireland, 
but in favour of a separate measure in 
view of the totally different position of 
the two countries. He hoped, there- 
fore, the Government would see their 
way to accede to the request of Irish 
Members on both sides, and rather in- 
troduce a measure which would apply to 
Ireland with more cogency and justice. 
Dr. COMMINS said, he approved of 
the Bill for England, believing that it 
would effect a very desirable reform in 
that country; but for Ireland it was 
totally unnecessary. Nothing had taken 
place in Ireland during the last 15 years 
that had contributed to the introduction 
of this Bill. There had been no elec- 
toral scandals there; but it was because 
of the electoral corruption at Chester, 
Sandwich, Macclesfield, and Wigan, and 
many other places in England, that this 
measure had been brought forward. It 
was for the sins of those peccant English 
boroughs that Ireland was to be sub- 
jected to a measure likely to be applied 
to most oppressive and unfair purposes, 
and in the way of stifling the small 
amount of liberty that at present existed 
in that country. They surely got enough 
coercive measures for themselves in Ire- 
and without having this thrust upon 
them. The real remedy for electoral 
corruption was to do as they had done 
in England—where there was great im- 
provement in this matter as compared 
with 40 or 50 years ago—namely, ex- 
tend the franchise. Why not do for 
Ireland what they had done for England 
in that respect? Why not include it in 
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the peviclene of the Act of 1867? That 
would be the way to prevent any cor- 
ruption that did exist, and prevent even 
any undue influence that might exist. 
As showing the way in which such 
& measure would be worked in Ireland, 
he might quote a dictum of Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald, who had laid it down that, 
in advocating the cause of candidates, a 
man must not hold out hopes of reward 
here or hereafter, or fears of spiritual or 
temporal injury. In laying down such a 
principle the learned Judge would pre- 
clude any man from saying it was a 
moral duty to give an honest vote. 
What was the standard of moral duty 
to be set up in Ireland ‘under this Bill ? 
Would it prohibit a man from advising 
or warning an elector that he was not 
to vote one way or the other unless 
there was a Circular from the Propa- 
ganda permitting him todoso? With 
the new relations that seemed now to 
exist with that famous College, such a 
thing might take place; but he objected 
to have such a decision authorized by 
this Act, and future decisions founded 
upon it. Ireland did not want the Bill, 
nor had she asked for it; and even if 
there was any necessity for applying a 
measure of this kind to that country, it 
should be a separate and distinct one 
altogether, adapted to Irish require- 
ments. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he saw no rea- 
son why the discredit which the passing 
of this Bill necessarily imputed to Eng- 
land and to English constituencies should 
be thrown on the constituencies of Ire- 
land. The justification of a measure of 
this character, which might admittedly 
inflict the most serious consequences on 
those who were innocent, but might have 
been incautious, could alone be rested 
on the proved inadequacy of the existing 
law to meet some pressing evil. Now, 
certainly, as related to England, such 
strong instances had been mentioned 
that he did not complain of English 
Members introducing such a stringent 
Bill as this to deal with the flood of 
corruption in England; but no neces- 
sity whatever had been shown for ex- 
tending it to Ireland, where corrupt 

ractices did not prevail to any extent. 
n 1875 a thoroughly well constituted 
Committee of the House sat to discuss 
this question of dealing with corrupt 
practices; and not only did that Com- 
mittee not suggest that the stringency of 
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the Acts applying to Ireland should be 
increased, but the evidence adduced be- 
fore the Committee showed that, with 
the exception of a few cases of intimi- 
dation, other corrupt practices might 
be said to be matters of past history in 
that country, and did not now prevail. 
This was borne out by the fact that in 
1871 there was not a single Election 
Petition presented ; in 1872 there were 
only two, which were referred to the 
Judge for trial; and in 1874, after the 
General Election, there were only eight 
Petitions. Of those eight Petitions five 
raised questions of law alone for the de- 
cision of the Courts ; and, with the excep- 
tion of the case of one Northern borough, 
there was no allegation that any corrupt 
practice had been committed other than 
intimidation in any of the three other 
cases. Certainly it was noteworthy that, 
since the passing of the Act of 1868, 
with the exception of the City of Dublin 
and the remarkable decision made in 
Galway County, there had been no cases 
in which the Judges in Ireland reported 
that corrupt practices extensively pre- 
vailed. Again, after the General Elec- 
tion in 1880, only six Petitions were 
brought to trial ; and, except in regard to 
intimidation, not one of the offences or 
charges proposed to be dealt with under 
this Bill was alleged against any of the 
persons petitioned against. He admitted 
that there was one slight case—that of 
the election for Dungannon; but the 
Member petitioned against was unseated 
for only one single act coming within 
the category of bribery ; and surely one 
such case, after the election for 1880, 
was net sufficient to justify the appli- 
cation of such a Bill to Ireland? It 
was said the Bill would have a great 
tendency to diminish the expenses to 
candidates, and in that respect it might 
be necessary for England. The Attor- 
ney General had shown, by the Returns 
presented to the House, the election ex- 
penses were enormous in many places in 
England. But, so far as he knew, this 
was not shown in Ireland. It was true 
there had, in consequence of the Libe- 
ral efforts in the North to wrest seats 
from the Conservative gentry, been a 
lavish expenditure. But it was of an 
exceptional, and likely to be of a tem- 
porary character. Monaghan stood 
at the head of the list, the expenses 
of the two candidates amounting to 
£3,300. 
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Tos ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the expendi- 
ture in Down was higher. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he believed 
£10,000 had been spent in Down. But 
that was under very peculiar circum- 
stances. If they looked at the Southern 
and adjoining constituencies they would 
find that there had been no unfair or 
unreasonable expenditure that anyone 
could complain of. This excessive ex- 
penditure, under the present cireum- 
stances of Ireland, might be well left to 
work its own cure. The proposal in the 
Bill was wholly inadequate. Political 
organizations and men of great wealth 
might safely risk, as before, illegal ex- 
penditure ; for it was by a Petition alone 
that the return could be questioned. He 
should like to know where the poor man 
in Ireland was to find security for the 
purpose of prosecuting a Petition. A 
wealthy man might go down and expend 
as much money as he pleased, trusting 
to the inability of the poor man to find 
the deposit requisite to be lodged before 
the Petition could be entered. Where 
were poor men to meet the large fees 
necessary to pay counsel to argue the 
case before the Election Judges? If there 
was a sincere desire to practically check 
illegal expenditure, why should there 
not be a tribunal constituted which 
would, whether there was a Petition 
presented or not, in every case where 
the expenditure was shown to have been 
excessive, examine into and report to 
the House the manner, object, and pur- 
poses with which that expenditure had 
been made. In conclusion, he would ask 
why, because bribery and treating had 
been shown to have extensively pre- 
vailed in England, were Irish Members 
to be called to cast discredit upon their 
country by extending the provisions of 
this measure as proposed? Under the 
circumstances, he trusted the House 
would not force the provisions of a mea- 
sure which was uncalled for and un- 
necessary on the people of Ireland, con- 
trary to the wishes of a large majority 
of their Representatives. 

Sirk JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
the Government had shown a disposition 
to exclude Ireland from the Bankruptcy 
Bill, which she desired, and wished to 
include her in a Bill which she did not 
need, and which had no application to 
her circumstances. There were very few 
cases of bribery and corruption in Ire- 
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land; and when they occurred, according 
to his experience, it was generally in 
consequence of the advent of some ad- 
venturous Scotchman or Englishman. 
If the Bill would prevent a recurrence 
of the visits of these gentlemen he would 
give it his hearty support. Why, if 
this Bill was really intended for Ireland, 
was not the name of the Irish Attorney 
General on the back of the Bill? He 
was not afraid of the Irish Judges giving 
way to prejudice, as some of his hon. 
Friends were; but he thought they 
would much dislike, in respect to a class 
of offences carrying heavy penalties, 
solely created under that Bill, to be 
made both Judge and jury. The Irish 
Judges had already shown themselves 
adverse to assuming the duty of a jury. 
The Bill was wholly unsuited to Ire- 
land. What could be more absurd, 
applied to a country where everybody 
treated everybody else, than the clause 
about treating? That clause might be 
made the occasion of grave injustice ; 
and men might unjustly have penalties 
imposed upon them greater than those 
which in this country were visited on 
men who beat their wives or half-killed 
their stepmothers. The Irish people 
had no objection to any legislation for 
England and Scotland desired by those 
countries; but they strongly opposed 
such legislation as that applied to their 
own country. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, the Bill was re- 
garded with great dissatisfaction in Ire- 
land, where the one thing of which all 
classes were proud was the purity of 
electoral contests. Nowadays, nobody in 
Ireland ever thought of carrying an 
election by means of drink or money, or 
a gang of roughs or attorneys. The 
English people might learn a lesson 
from Ireland as to purity of election. 
The corrupt practices in Ireland were a 
thing of the past—a matter for Lever’s 
novels. After the General Election in 
Ireland—a period of very great excite- 
ment—the Petitions in Ireland were in- 
finitesimal ; indeed, as the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny (Mr. P. Martin) had re- 
minded the House, there was only one 
successful Petition, and that was from 
the unemotional North. Moreover, no- 
body had ever complained that the will 
of the people was not fairly and honestly 
expressed under the present system. 
The fact was this Bill would not strike 
at any real abuse in Ireland, but would 
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be a direct incentive to men to present 
Petitions in the hope of getting some 
partizan Judge to try them, who, on 
some pretext or another, would be glad 
to upset the choice of the people. Undue 
influence might be all very well if they 
knew what undue influence was, and 
nobody appeared to know much on the 
subject ; but if undue influence existed 
it could be punished under the Crimes 
Act. But undue influence in this Act 
would be what a Judge in Ireland chose 
to make it; and they all knew that al- 
though there were fair and impartial 
men on the Irish Bench—he had the 
honour of being tried before one re- 
cently—yet there were men on the Irish 
Bench also whose badness in their judi- 
cial capacity no words of theirs were 
able to describe. Why should such men 
as these be tempted in this Bill to use 
their positions to disfranchise political 
opponents? He hoped the House, if 
there was any use in hoping anything 
from it, would not add to the bitterness 
of its constant refusal to pass the mea- 
sures that Ireland demanded by forcing 
on her a Bill which she did not want, 
and which would simply unsettle the 
only good and satisfactory institution 
which Parliament had planted in that 
country. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that 
Irish Members had, in the course of 
the discussion, been taunted with incon- 
sistency in opposing this Bill, because 
they had often asked for equal laws for 
England and Ireland. But Irish Mem- 
bers had never asked for equal laws as 
regarded the letter, but only as regarded 
the spirit. Laws equal in respect of the 
letter might act very differently in the 
two countries. What they wanted in 
Ireland were laws inspired by the same 
spirit as prevailed in the laws of Eng- 
land—laws favourable to justice and to 
the liberty of the people. But did the 
Government act on that principle? From 
day to day they were passing special 
laws for Ireland which they did not 
want, on the ground that the circum- 
stances of that country were peculiar 
to it; they should, therefore, be con- 
sistent with their contention on this oc- 
casion. It was alleged that this Bill 
would reduce the costs of elections in 
England. It was very probable that it 
would increase them in Ireland. One 
reason why the Bill might imperil the 


liberties of Ireland was that the Judicial 
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Bench in that country acted very differ- 
ently from the Judicial Bench in Eng- 
land where the liberties of the people 
were concerned. Many of the Irish 
Judges had won their way to the Bench 
by political action in or out of that 
House, and were not to be trusted with 
the trial of political causes in Ireland. 
The Attorney General for Ireland had 
said that the offence of undue influence 
had not been created by the Bill, it 
existed already. But the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman omitted to mention 
that the penalty for this so-called undue 
influence was very much increased under 
the Bill. The penalty for a candidate 
who should be convicted of undue in- 
fluence by himself or his agents was 
that he should be incapable of ever 
being elected for the county or borough 
in which the offence was committed, or 
of sitting in the House during a period 
of 10 years; and if undue influence was 
proved to have been practised by his 
agent without his knowledge or sanc- 
tion, then he was to be excluded from 
Parliament during the Parliament for 
which the election was held. There were 
Irish Representatives whose exclusion 
from the House was desired by a large 
party both in this country and Ireland, 
and by the Government ; and he should 
not be surprised if treacherous agents 
were found who would play candidates 
a trick in order to deprive them of their 
seats. Such agents would be amply re- 
paid out of the Secret Service money of 
England. Considering all the circum- 
stances, he believed that portion of the 
Bill would do much damage in Ireland ; 
and he protested against it being applied 
to that country. 

Mr. MAYNE said, that no more ex- 
traordinary reason was ever given for a 
measure than that it would do no harm, 
especially at a time when the Empire 
was crying out for legislation which was 
much needed. If this Bill passed, the 
expenses in his county for agents and 
sub-agents would be enormous, whether 
the seat was contested or not ; whereas 
hitherto, in the case of an uncontested 
election, the expenses for that county 
had been merely nominal. He might 
mention that when he contested Portar- 
lington, a borough which had a very 
evil reputation for corruption in the old 
times, he found the mest grateful re- 
membrances there of a gentleman who 
was now on the Irish Judicial Bench ; 
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and there were stories told of £120 hav- 
ing passed for votes, and was that gen- 
tleman, if he (Mr. Mayne) were a suc- 
cessful candidate, and a Petition was 

resented against his return, to be his 
Judge as to electioneering purity? If 
for no other reason, he would vote against 
the Bill on that ground. 

Mr. KENNY said, that if the Bill 
were persisted in the number of Amend- 
ments would have to be largely in- 
creased. | Mr. Grapstone: Hear, hear !] 
He was glad that the Prime Minister 
rejoiced at the prospect. He looked 
upon the Bill simply as a filibustering 
proposal to interfere with a very salutary 
and satisfactory state of things in Ire- 
land ; and the result would be that in- 
stead of its having the effect which all 
reforms should have of amending the 
condition of things, it would make them 
considerably worse. It had been said 
that the Irish Members had brought 
unfair charges against the Irish Judges. 
They had simply said that the Judges 
in Ireland were not as fair and impartial 
as those in England. It was impossible 
that men who depended for their position 
on political chances could be as fair as 
men appointed on their personal merits. 
They were told to call them to account 
in the proper way ; but he thought there 
was no possibility of their being able to 
do that, as the only method by which it 
could be done was entirely out of the 
reach of the Irish Members and people. 
He hoped that at the eleventh hour the 
Government would yield to the remon- 
strances of the Irish Members, and not 
persevere in their determination to apply 
this Bill to Ireland. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was expedient 
that he should, before the debate closed, 
take some notice of the strange de- 
velopment of Irish opposition. This 
was the third time the Bill had been 
before the House. It was first intro- 
duced in 1881; but, until to-night, he 
never heard of any opposition on the 

art of Irish Members. In 1881 no 

rish Member made the slightest objec- 
tion to the Bill being applied to Ireland. 
It was then a more severe measure than 
now, and the only Member from Ireland 
who addressed the House upon it com- 
plained that it contained no provision 
for placing the expenses of the Return- 
ing Officer on the constituency. In 1882 
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porter than the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar), who had been cheering 
the opposition speeches of his Friends 
to-night. The hon. Member for Cavan, 
on that occasion, stated that the Bill 
deserved the support of everyone de- 
sirous of electoral purity. Had any- 
thing occurred since then? The Bill 
was the same, except that some of the 
penalties had been mitigated. The Sth 
clause was reached in Committee with- 
out any of the topics now urged being 
brought forward, and the Irish Mem- 
bers who voted gave their votes for the 
Bill. Therefore, he said, he never knew 
until now that the Irish Members ob- 
jected to this measure; and for two 
years, by their silence, they had sup- 
ported the measure as being applicable 
to Ireland. If the present Bill had not 
been made applicable to Ireland, Irish 
Members would have spoken still more 
loudly. It would have been said that 
the Government were making elections 
cheap in England, but were allowing 
wealth to retain power in Ireland. Had 
anything occurred since then? He sup- 
posed a mandate had been given to 
the Irish Party to change the policy 
they had pursued, and to oppose a Bill 
they had never opposed before. And 
what had been the attempted reasons to 
cover this new opposition? It was said 
that Ireland was so pure that there was 
no need for the Bill in Ireland; but, in 
1874, England and Scotland, with 351 
constituencies, produced 22 Petitions ; 
and Ireland, with 64 constituencies, pro- 
duced eight. And if England and Scot- 
land had produced the same proportion 
as Ireland, the number would have been 
48 instead of 22. [ Mr. T. P. O’Connor: 
How many of the Petitions succeeded 
in each country?] He had not got the 
figures ; but, from the point of view of 
the Irish Members, it did not matter, 
because they said the Judges did not 
act justly. And it might be said that 
the whole truth was not discovered. In 
1880 the English and Scotch proportion 
was still lower than that of Ireland ; and 
yet that was the country which it was 
contended ought to be exempted from 
the operation of the Bill. Scotland could 
appeal to its purity—it had had, he be- 
lieved, only three Petitions since 1868 ; 
but Scotland did not ask to be exempted 
from the Bill. It was said by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite that the Irish popular Party 


the Bill had no more enthusiastic sup- | spent no money at election. If, how- 
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ever, the popular Party was very pure, 
some portion of the electorate of Ireland 
must be very impure. [Cries of “ The 
Whig Party!”’] Ifthe Party to which 
hon. Members opposite belonged was so 
pure, they had nothing to fear from the 
Bill; and, therefore, they ought not to 
object to it. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) said that the 
popular Party in Ireland had had little 
or no expense in connection with the 
election of their candidates. He dared 
say that was the case; but the House 
had had very little opportunity of judg- 
ing, because, though at the last Election 
105 Members were elected in Ireland, 
54 made no return at all of their ex- 
penses. The hon. and learned Member 
for Kilkenny (Mr. P. Martin) said that 
Monaghan was the county where the 
expenditure was the largest. He must 
have forgotten that in the county of 
Antrim four candidates spent £14,000, 
and that in the county of Down the 
candidates spent £12,000. If such great 
expenditure were allowed in Ireland 
and forbidden in England, wealthy 
candidates who failed at the elec- 
tions in the latter country would flock 
to the former, in the belief that their 
wealth would enable them to be suc- 
cessful there. It was curious that the 
hon. Members who objected to the ap- 
plication of the Bill to Ireland were 
the very Members who were always 
praying for equal legislation for the two 
countries. They said that the law with 
regard to undue influence ought not to 
be altered for Ireland. They assumed 
that the Bill would alter that law, when, 
as a matter of fact, it would not. [An 
hon. Mremser: It alters the penalty. } 
Well, the alteration of the penalty was 
agreed to last year, when no objection 
was raised. [Colonel Noxan: I objected 
to it.] Ifthe hon. and gallant Member 
objected to it, he certainly did not divide 
the House upon the question. There 
was some unexplained reason for the 
present opposition. The hon. Member 
for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) had threatened 
that his Party would defeat the Bill by 
attempting to introduce a large number 
of Amendments. It would be contemp- 
tible to yield to threats of that kind. 
Those who had charge of the Bill could 
not possibly yield to an opposition 
springing from an unknown source, and 
supported by arguments which were 
nothing else than threats, 
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Mr. LEAMY said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had asked why the 
Irish Members opposed the application 
of the Bill to Ireland now, no such op- 
position having been shown in the last 
two Sessions. The reason was that the 
Irish Party had no longer any confidence 
in the Liberal Government. They had 
seen the most unconstitutional acts taking 
place in Ireland with the sanction of the 
Government; and they believed that 
if such a Bill as this were passed in the 
present Parliament, all freedom of elec- 
tion would practically be taken away 
from Ireland. It was very well for the 
Attorney General for Ireland to defend 
the present Bench of Judges; but what 
guarantee was there that after the pass- 
ing of the Bill the Ministry would not 
appoint a partizan Judge who would 
strain the law in order to get rid of an 
inconvenient political opponent, like the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy), 
for example, who was sent to gaol for 
four months only because he was an 
inconvenient opponent. Did anyone 
mean to tell him that any English 
Member would be sent to gaol on 
similar grounds? The reason why the 


that, having talked it over fairly at a 
meeting which they held for that pur- 
pose, they came to the conclusion that it 
would not be safe to trust the Govern- 
ment with such a measure. The de- 
cision that had been given in the case 
of the Galway Election Petition, that 
the interference of priests in an slection 
constituted undue influence, was repug- 
nant to the feelings of the great majority 
of the Irish people. In these cireum- 
stances, seeing that the Judges on the 
Irish Bench were capable of giving de- 
cisions which were opposed to the opi- 
nion of the Irish people, he called upon 
the Government to give some clear de- 
finition as to the meaning of the term 
‘‘ undue influence,’’ and as to the mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘agent.” He would 
only add that he did not know where 
the mandate of the Irish Party alluded 
to by the Attorney General should come 
from. Recently there was a mandate 
sent to Ireland; but it was not sent 
through the wish of the Irish Members. 
He thought that the Treasury Bench 
was more responsible for it than they 





were. 
Mr. MACARTNEY said, the hon. 
'and learned Attorney General objected 
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that no Representative from Ulster had 
intervened in the debate. He (Mr. 
Macartney) believed himself that he was 
only expressing the opinion of all the 
Members for Ulster, when he said that 
the whole of that Province would rise 
in indignation if a different law on this 
subject were proposed for Ireland from 
that which was to prevail in England 
and Scotland. They objected to be sub- 
jected to different laws from those which 
prevailed in the rest of the Kingdom ; 
and they would certainly resent the idea 
that corrupt practices and intimidation 
should be allowed to exist in Ireland, 
while they were put down by fine and 
other penalties in England. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he must earnestly 
deny that he had on that, or any other 
occasion, received any mandate from his 
constituents, or from anybody else, as to 
the course he was to take with regard 
to any measures before Parliament. He 
had now been nine years in Parliament, 
and never, on any occasion, had his con- 
stituents found fault with his conduct. 
More than that, he had never received 
any instructions as to how he was to 
vote upon any particular question; and 
therefore he could say, with a clear con- 
science, that no mandate had‘been given 
to him as to how he was to act on this 
occasion. The hon. Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. Leamy) had stated, with fair- 
ness, that the Irish Party had consulted 
among themselves, and had come to a 
conclusion as to how they were to act. 
The Amendments which had been put 
down upon the Paper in his (Mr. 
Biggar’s) name were all bond fide 
Amendments. He was prepared to de- 
fend them upon their merits, and he 
believed the House would accept them, 
if they were disposed to decide the 
question upon the arguments which 
might be advanced. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General asked how 
he (Mr. Biggar) could conveniently re- 
concile the course he was now taking 
with his conduct on a former occa- 
sion; but he would point out that, 
only that very night, the Prime Mi- 
nister had set hon. Members an ex- 
ample by expressing his convictions in 
favour of a particular course, and wind- 
ing up by voting on the other side. He 
(Mr. Tiggar), therefore, thought that 
he was quite justified in changing his 
mind, even eappouing that he had 
changed it. he hon. and learned 
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Gentleman said that, in general terms, 
he (Mr. Biggar) had supported the pro- 
visions of the Bill last year. Well, he 
had also spoken, in general terms, in 
favour of the Bill this year, because he 
conscientiously objected to extravagance 
in election expenses, either in regard to 
England or Ireland. But, last year, he 
had stated that certain specific Amend- 
ments were desirable, and there was one 
particular Amendment which he thought 
most desirable, and which he believed 
he would be able to convince the Go- 
vernment they ought to give. If they 
refused to give that particular Amend- 
ment, then he thought the Bill would do 
more mischief than it would do good in 
those parts of Ireland with which he was 
directly interested. He had never seen 
the advantage of having paid election 
agents, and of having election committee 
rooms held in public-houses. Other 
electioneerers seemed to have different 
ideas, and were of opinion that it was 
desirable, in an election contest, to in- 
dulge in extravagant expenditure. He 
was satisfied that if the Bill, in its pre- 
sent state, were passed into law, its re- 
sults would be disastrous to the Whig 
Party in the North of Ireland. He 
knew, by experience, that a great num- 
ber of the electors were lukewarm and 
careless; and unless some influence was 
brought to bear upon them—he did not 
mean unfair influence—but unless some 
influence was brought to bear upon in- 
dividual electors a large number of them 
would never go to the poll at all. He 
did not claim to possess the gift of pro- 
phecy; but he had a strong personal 
opinion that, if the Bill were passed, it 
would be altogether disastrous to the 
Whig Party; while, with regard to the 
Irish National and popular Party, they 
did not require to come into contact with 
the electors at all, being confident in the 
strength of their views. Since the last 
General Election some experience had 
been gained of the way in which the 
law was administered in Ireland. At one 
time it was thought that the so-called 
Liberal Party would be disposed to ad- 
minister the law fairly in Ireland; but, 
since then, they had had experience of 
packed juries and partizan Judges, which 
had very considerably opened their eyes. 
In order to show what sort of men the 
Irish Judges were, and to justify the 
want of confidence felt in their adminis- 
tration of the law, he would only relate 
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one incident that occurred at the last 
Assizes. A man named Finnigan was 
put on his trial for an offence committed 
against a land agent on a particular 
Sunday in July. But the man was able 
to show, by producing the books of a 
large firm in Glasgow, that he was in 
Glagow upon that particular day ; and, 
therefore, it was impossible that he 
could have been in the county of Mona- 
ghan. But the Judge upon the Bench 
told the jury that it was quite possible 
for the informer to have made a mis- 
take as to the day, and that it might 
have been some other day, and, there- 
fore, that they ought to find him guilty 
of the charge. Under such circum- 
stances, when a Judge sitting upon the 
Bench administered justice in that way, 
the Irish Party were justified in de- 
claring their objection to have the rights 
and liberties of the Irish people con- 
trolled by Judges of that stamp. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON said, that 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
occupied an unique position among his 
Colleagues. He was an Ulster man born 
and bred, and in the matter of election 
expenses the characteristic shrewdness 
of an Ulster man did not desert him. 
It was this quality, perhaps, which pre- 
vented him from publishing his election 
expenses. He (Mr. Richardson) could 
not find fault with that, however, because 
he saw that his own expenses were not 
returned. The only remark he had to 
make was, that he knew what they were 
himself, and he knew that they were a 
great deal too much. His only comfort 
was that the expenses of those other 
Gentlemen who contested the county of 
Armagh must have been larger still. 
However, after what the hon. and learned 
Attorney General had laid before the 
House in regard to the large expenditure 
which had been incurred in contesting 
constituencies in that abandoned Pro- 
vince of Ulster, he would appeal to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to allow the 
Bill to apply to Ireland, so as to give the 
Ulster candidates and Ulster constitu- 
encies some protection against excessive 
expenditure. In regard to what the 
hon. Member for Cavan said, that the 
Bill, if passed into law, would be disas- 
trous in its effect upon the Liberals of 
Treland, that might be true, or it might 
not; but, whether it were true or not, 
he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Macartney), that it was most 
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desirable the law, both in England and 
Ireland, should be the same. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was surprised 
to hear the speech they had just listened 
to from an Ulster Member. The hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Richardson) asked 
that this law should be applied to Ire- 
land, in order to save the Ulster Whigs 
from illegal and immoral expenditure. 
Now, he (Mr. Callan) knew something 
of the county of Armagh, living, as he 
did, upon its borders, and knowing a 
good deal in regard to the circumstances 
which attended the election of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down. Pure 
Ulster Whig as the hon. Member was, 
his election agent had shown great dis- 
cretion in not returning the election ex- 
penses of the hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. 
Callan) saw, some time ago, in a number 
of Punch, a picture representing an ine- 
briated man standing outside a public- 
house. He was a Scotchman. [ Cries 
of ‘‘Hear, hear!” ] He was glad to 
hear that cry of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the 
Scotch Representative of an Irish con- 
stituency. Well, this inebriated Scotch- 
man was accosted by a friend in this 
way—‘'Sandy, where have you been, 
aud what are you doing?” ‘Oh! I 
am getting on right well”’—but the re- 
mark was made in a somewhat drunken 
tone—‘‘I am very prosperous indeed.” 
‘Why, Sandy, how is that?” ‘‘ Well, 
I am a temperance lecturer.” ‘‘ What ! 
a temperance lecturer, and you in that 
state?’’ ‘Well, my brother is the 
temperance lecturer, and I am the awful 
example.”” He could only apply this 
story to the Ulster Members; and he 
could assure the House that when the 
corruption of Ireland was totalled up, 
the Whig Ulster Members would be 
found in every shape and form, the most 
awful examples of the corruption they 
denounced. Who were the worst ex- 
amples of corruption in 1880 and at 
other General Elections? In 1869 who 
was the only Member representing an 
Irish constituency unseated for illegal 
and corrupt practices? It was the hon. 
Member for Drogheda (Mr. Whit- 
worth), the Prime Minister of the tem- 
perance movement. If the Bill hada 
Preamble to" it, reciting, ‘‘ that whereas 
corrupt practices have extensively pre- 
vailed,”’ it could not be said that they 
had prevailed extensively in Ireland ; 
because in 1880 there was only one 
Petition presented, and that had rela- 
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tion to a Whig constituency. And in 
what Whig constituency was it proved 
that corruption did prevail? It was the 
borough of Dungannon, and the Member 
unseated was the hon. Gentleman the 

resent Representative of the County of 

yrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson). A Whig 
par excellence represented it, who lost 
his seat for illegal and corrupt practices. 
Even in this case, the expenses of the 
hon. Member were subscribed for him 
by the pure and incorruptible Radicals 
now sitting below the Gangway. Those 
pure and incorruptible Radicals below 
the Gangway subscribed and paid the 
expenses of the only Member for Ire- 
land unseated in the last General Elec- 
tion for illegal and corrupt practices. 
Now, he (Mr. Callan) knew something 
of illegal and corrupt practices. [Mr. 
Carne: Hear, hear!] He heard the 
ery of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the Liver- 
pool ironmaster. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to refer in that manner to 
a Member of the House. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he intended to 
refer to the hon. Member for Scar- 
borough (Mr. Caine). Now, he (Mr. 
Callan) had gone through the ordeal of 
an Election Petition. He believed the 
expenses against him were subscribed, 
one-half by the United Kingdom Alli- 
ance, represented by the hon. Member 
for Scarborough ; and the other half by 
gentlemen who belonged to the Irish 
National Land League. He had great 
satisfaction in saying that he beat both 
of them, and that Mr. Baron Dowse, hav- 
ing tried the Petition for six days, stuted 
that the election was a pure election. 
The learned Judge, in delivering his 
judgment, said— 

“T know something of the House of Com- 
mons, and something of the practices of that 
House ; and I must say that if a Petition was 
es against every Member of the House, 

do not believe, if the law were to be strictly 


carried out as it stands, you would have a 
House of Commons at all.”’ 


In that opinion he (Mr. Callan) fully and 
entirely concurred. In regard to the 
present Bill, what was it todo? One 
condition was that every candidate must 
appoint an election agent, and must be 
responsible for the acts of that agent. 
At the present moment, a candidate 
could go down and address a consti- 
tuency, place his political career before 
that constituency, and be returned or 


Mr. Callas 
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rejected, as a good many persons were. 
But if a man was rejected, what was the 
result ? He was not responsible for the 
acts of anybody but himself. Candi- 
dates were not obliged to be responsible 
for the acts of agents, because they need 
not appoint them unless they wished. 
But the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral said that a candidate must appoint 
an election agent, for whose acts he 
must be held responsible. Now, he 
(Mr. Callan) did not believe that he 
could find in Ireland, or in any county 
in Ireland, so fit and so capable an elec- 
tion agent as himself. Then, why, in the 
name of common sense, should he be 
obliged to appoint some nincompoop as 
his agent, and be responsible, and pro- 
bably unseated, for his acts? Not one 
single valid reason had been brought 
forward to show why this Act should be 


extended to Ireland. He knew that the 


hon. and learned Attorney General had 
a perverted mind upon this point, be- 
cause he judged the Irish constituencies 
by his own acts, and those of his own 
constituency, which was the most cor- 
rupt constituency in England, and had 
long been a bye-word throughout the 
country. Every man knew that the re- 
turn of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had only been won by the indirect acts 
of his agents, and by the exercise of 
corrupt and undue influences. [ Cries of 
‘Order! ’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: Do I correctly un- 
derstand the hon. Member to charge 
another hon. Member of this House with 
indirectly using corrupt influences to ob- 
tain a seat? 

Mr. CALLAN replied in the negative. 
He had made no such charge, because 
he was aware that, although there was 
an Election Petition against the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, he was declared 
to have been duly elected. Therefore, 
he had not attempted to go behind the 
opinion of the Judges. He was only 
speaking of the general character of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s consti- 
tuency; but in regard to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman personally, he did 
not desire to go behind the opinion of 
the Judges. In regard to the Irish con- 
stituencies, there had been a unanimous 
concurrence of opinion from 1869 until 
1880 that, as far as bribery or corrupt 
influences were concerned, they were 

erfectly pure. He thought that the 
ouse ought to be guided by that fact ; 
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and as, in the opinion ofthe Irish Judges, of; and he did not think it could be 
the Irish constituencies were pure, they better occupied than in getting on with 
ought not to extend the Bill to Ireland. the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
Questio t and Illegal Practices) Bill. To-morrow, 
— se | at 2 o’clock, he would be in a position 


Report. 


The House divided : — Ayes 243 ; | to inform the right hon. Gentleman what 
Noes 31: Majority 212.—(Div. List, course he proposed to take with regard 
No. 119.) to the Agricultural Holdings (England) 


Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker | 19", WILFRID LAWSON said. he 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and) ,)ould have a word or two to eay pa 
agreed to. morrow upon the principle of the An- 

Bill considered in Committee. ‘nuity Bills. On a former occasion they 

t had only discussed the question of the 
(In the Committee.) | desirability of conferring pensions. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | nestion put. and exvesd te. 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, | 9 . iit 7 ; 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr.| Committee report Progress; to sit 
Attorney General.) | again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he wished to ask | SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


the Prime Minister what course he in-| Postponed Resolution [31st May] 
tended to take to-morrow, after the un-| ponsidered 

: 
expected appt the debate had taken | (10.) ‘* That a sum, not exceeding £57,263, be 
that evening in regard to the present’ granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
Bill? It was anticipated that the House | necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
would have gone into Committee, and , in course of payment during the year ending on 
have made some progress with the Bill, | the 31st day of March 1884, for the Salaries and 


This expectation had, however, been de- | re prf Btate fer Foreign pr Re aes : 


feated, and they had only been able to | 


get into Committee. He would, there- 


fore, ask the right hon. Gentleman if he | 
still intended to take the Committee upon | 


the Bill to-morrow, with probably only 


| Said Resolution read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Resolution be now read 
a second time.” 


an hour or so for its consideration ; and | 


if he intended to proceed with so small 


a portion of the Bill before going on | 


| PAPAL SEE—DIPLOMATIC COMMUNI- 
CATIONS—MR. ERRINGTON. 


with the Agricultural Holdings (Eng- 
land) Bill? He had understood the etatis Hinaaaeee 

right hon. Gentleman to accept the posi-; Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
tion pointed out by the hon. and gallant | said, he rose to call attention to the cir- 
Baronet the Member for West Sussex | cumstances of Mr. Errington’s visit to 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot), that it would; Rome. He thanked the right hon. Gen- 
be inconvenient for the House to have tleman the Prime Minister for having 
the two Bills before it at the same time. | put off the consideration of this question 
He would, therefore, ask the right hon. | the other night, and for having afforded 
Gentleman if he intended to go through | him a more convenient opportunity for 


with this Bill before he took up the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill, 
or whether, if he took this Bill to- 
morrow, he intended to go on with it 
also on Monday ; and if he proposed to 
take it de die in diem before proceeding 
with the Agricultural Holdings (Eng- 
land) Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he proposed 


bringing it forward; and also for not 
having pressed him, the other night, to 
, bring the question before the House at 
'asomewhat late hour. He was bound to 
say that, since the matter was last under 
| the consideration of the House of Com- 
| mons, a considerable change had come 
over the whole matter. It would pro- 
bably be within the knowledge of the 





to take the Lord Alcester and Lord House that, on Thursday night, on the 
Wolseley Annuity Bills to-morrow. He’ proposed Vote on Account, some hon. 
apprehended, however, that there would Members sitting in that quarter of the 
beaconsiderable amountof timeavailable’ House, and also some hon. Members 
to-morrow after these Bills were disposed opposite, were anxious lest any money 
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that the House of Commons were going , formed, on the best authority, that those 
to vote for Secret Service should, by any | communications had passed, not directly 
possibility, find its way into the pocket | from Lord Granville to Mr. Errington, 
of Mr. Errington, either as remunera-! but through Lord Granville’s Private 
tion, or re-imbursement for services he | Secretary to Mr. Errington, and that 
had rendered. He had put Questions; when Lord Granville should leave the 
as to the exact nature of Mr. Errington’s | Foreign Office every document relating 
Mission to Rome; and he had pressed | to the transactions would be destroyed 
upon the Prime Minister that, if there | or carried away. Now, that was not 
had been anything whatever about Mr. | the way in which the foreign policy of 
Errington’s position at Rome of an this country ought to be conducted, and 
official, or semi-official, or officious cha- he considered it a dangerous method. 
racter, a clear and distinct record of the! But another and a most ‘surprising 
manner in which that position had been | change had come over the whole matter 
asserted and maintained, should be pre- | since the House had briefly considered 
served in the archives of the Foreign | it on Thursday last, a change which had 
Office; and if Mr. Errington had made | altogether revolutionized every idea they 
representations to the See of Rome | had been able to form in connection with 
with respect to the views of Her Ma-|it. Because, on Saturday last, a very 
jesty’s Government as to what might) surprising, and, in some ways, a very 
be good for Ireland, a clear and distinct | portentous event occurred, the chief 
record of those representations should | actor therein being no less a person than 
be kept ; because, undoubtedly, the re-' the Prime Minister. On the day named 
sult of Mr. Errington’s stay at Rome/ the right hon. Gentleman went to Staf- 
had been to produce a document, from| ford House. That, if it stood by itself, 
the College of the Propaganda, of avery he (Lord Randolph Churchill) should 
remarkable character, in which the Pope have considered a remarkable occur- 
undoubtedly came forward, in a most! rence; for, although, no doubt, all the 
distinct and pronounced manner, as an | great and small houses in England were 
ally and supporter of Her Majesty’s | open to the right hon. Gentleman, still 
Government in Ireland; and in which | he thought a long time had elapsed 
he pronounced, equally and decidedly, | since he went to Stafford House. But 
in favour of law and order, and against the right hon. Gentleman went to Staf- 
extreme popular agitation. No doubt, | ford House for a particular purpose ; and 
that would be accepted by many hon.|a more extraordinary purpose, con- 
Members on both sides of the House | sidering what had taken place, he defied 
as decidedly a good result of any nego- | hon. Members to conceive—he went to 
tiation that might have taken place. | Stafford House for the purpose of un- 
However, those were the grounds upon | veiling, or taking part in the unveiling, 


Leport. 


which he pressed upon the Government— 
and if matters had not altered he 
would have pressed upon them again— 
that the clearest and most succinct re- 
cord of all that had taken place should 
be preserved in the Foreign Office, in 
order that future Governments might 
have something to guide them, in case 
it might be thought advisable hereafter 
to enter into similar relations with the | 
Holy See. That course was forced on, 





or witnessing the unveiling, of a monu- 
ment, or a memorial, or a monumental 
tablet, or something of that nature, 
erected in Stafford House in honour of 
Garibaldi; and the Prime Minister, not 
content with either unveiling or taking 
part in the unveiling of this memorial, 
monument, or monumental tablet, pro- 
ceeded to make an eloquent and lengthy 
eulogium upon that hero. He was bound 
to say that if the House would only con- 





himself, and those sitting near him, be-| sider what had occurred, they would 
cause they had heard it stated, on good come to the conclusion that it was ex- 
authority, that whatever communications | tremely difficult to make out, on this 
might have passed between Lord Gran- | point, as well as on others, the foreign 
ville and Mr. Errington, up to the pre-| policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
sent moment they had been of an ex-; For, undoubtedly, Mr. Errington had 
tremely secret and confidential character. ; been at Rome as a recommended Agent ; 
It had been impossible to ascertain their; Mr. Errington had obtained from the 
nature. All they knew was that there| Pope of Rome, by means of his recom- 
had been communications, and constant , mendation as Agent of Her Majesty’s 
communications; and they were in-| Government, a Manifesto which had 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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produced a remarkable effect in Ireland, 
an effect which they were in every way 
entitled to consider a good effect, and 
there was no doubt whatever that the 
Government received that document from 
the College of the Propaganda with 
feelings of satisfaction. This had been, 
in a great measure, brought about by 
the policy adopted by Lord Granville in 
sending Mr. Errington to Rome, and by 
communicating with Rome by means of 
Lord O’Hagan. Having done all that, 
having produced this effect by a policy 
which, if it were an open one, he should 
not in the least object to, he asked 
hon. Members, what could be the ob- 
ject of the Prime Minister in going 
to Stafford House, within a few hours of 
the production of the Manifesto, and 
eulogizing a man who had done more 
harm to the Church of Rome, both tem- 
porally and spiritually, than any man in 
the history of his country since the days 
of the Constable of Bourbon? Garibaldi, 
who drove the Pope from Rome; Gari- 
baldi, who, long before M. Gambetta, 
raised the cry L’ Ennemi c'est le Clérical- 
tsme; Garibaldi, who, if not an infidel, 
was certainly anything but a follower of 
the Romish Church ; and Garibaldi, 
who, on more than one public occasion, 
eulogized the Goddess of Reason—this 
was the man for whom the Prime Mi- 
nister went to Stafford House, as far as 
he could make out, to conciliate a Whig 
Duke, who, for a long time, had been 
frowning upon him; this was the man 
whom the right hon. Gentleman eulo- 
gized and panegyrized as he only could 
eulogize and panegyrize, and whom he 
held up to the admiration of assembled 
nations. When, on Sunday morning, 
he (Lord Randolph Churchill) read the 
account of these proceedings in Zhe Ob- 
server, @ Liberal newspaper, he was, so 
to speak, knocked head-over-heels with 
astonishment. The idea suggested it- 
self that they must have been mistaken 
throughout ; that they had indulged 
more than usual in disordered imagina- 
tion; that there could not have been 
any such person as Mr. Errington, any 
such thing as a recommended Agent ; 
that the document from the Propaganda 
was a myth, and that Cardinal Jacobini 
and the Pope had never, in any way, in- 
terfered in Ireland, because the Prime 
Minister was the last man who would 
repay blessings with injuries, or would 
meet kindness with ingratitude. Let 
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the House bear in mind that no ingrati- 
tude could be more deep than that, 
having received assistance from the See 
of Rome in the shape of the document 
referred to, the Head of the Government 
should proceed at once to laud to the 
skies the deadliest enemy the See of 
Rome ever had. He had been unable 
to arrive at the faintest conclusion on 
this matter; and he should be really 
obliged to the Prime Minister if he 
would not take any notice whatever of 
the remarks he had made, if he would 
on no account venture on any explana- 
tion, because he confessed that his mind 
was in a perfect whirl, and he was un- 
willing to accuse the right hon. Gentle- 
man of conduct so bad as it would be if 
the statement referred to were correct. 
He should ask the House to consider, 
if this marvellous inconsistency were 
true, that Mr. Errington was in Rome, 
that his presence there had produced a 
document such as that which had ap- 
peared in the public Press, and that 
within a few days the Prime Minister 
made a public return for that document 
by pronouncing this panegyric on Gari- 
baldi. But he would beg hon. Members, 
if they wished to preserve their reason- 
ing faculties, to dismiss the matter from 
their minds; because he was perfectly 
certain that no person except the Prime 
Minister—and he doubted, in this re- 
spect, even the capability of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself— could offer 
anything like an intelligible explanation 
of what had taken place. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I intended 
to rise exclusively for the purpose of re- 
deeming my pledge given to the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
with regard to Mr. Errington’s Mission, 
the circumstances of his visit to Rome, 
and on the point that some record of 
the proceeding should be kept at the 
Foreign Office. The noble Lord, in the 
course of his speech, adverted, from time 
to time, to some astonishing changes in 
the political atmosphere, and in the 
whole situation of affairs with regard to 
our foreign relations, which had taken 
place since Thursday last. I will not 
say that I was knocked head-over-heels, 
or that my mind was in a whirl, nor 
will I resort to any other of those figura- 
tive expressions in which the noble Lord 
has abounded to-night; but I will say 
that I was obliged to ask my noble Friend 
near me what it was that the noble Lord 
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was referring to in the latter part of his 
speech ; I am bound to sayI was greatly 
surprised to hear that it was to my visit 
to Stafford House and the lengthy speech 
which, according to the noble Lord, I 
made there. Well, Sir, I do not admit 
that it was a lengthy speech. Mr. Can- 
ning was once asked by an unfortunate 
Gentleman, who had made a speech in 
the House of Commons, whether his 
speech was a long one. Mr. Canning 
said it had not been long. ‘‘Oh,’’ said 
the Gentleman, ‘“‘I was afraid it was 
tedious.” Mr. Canning looked as if that 
were quite another matter. Whether my 
speech was tedious or not I do not 
know; but it occupied little more than 
five minutes, and cannot, therefore, be 
looked upon as long. The noble Lord 
has seen aconnection between that speech 
and Mr. Errington’s visit to Rome, which, 
I confess, I do not at this moment per- 
ceive. It was rather in the nature of a 
personal than a political speech; and 
the noble Lord will find, if he refers to 
it, that it dwelt entirely, except in a 
single sentence, upon the personal qua- 
lities of Garibaldi. The personal qua- 
lities of Garibaldi were exceedingly re- 
markable and exceedingly attractive, as 
they were displayed in this country at the 
time of his visit. There was not a word 
in that speech, if it may be dignified by 
the term, with reference to the political 
services rendered by Garibaldi, except 
in a single sentence in which I combined 
Garibaldi, Count Cavour, and Victor 
Emmanuel, and spoke of them as having 
done a great and splendid work in the 
reconstructionof Italy. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” } 
With regard to Garibaldi, I do not deny 
that, like Cavour, like Victor Emmanuel, 
and like many other persons who have 
been sincere and fervent Roman Catho- 
lics—and I am very far from saying that 
Garibaldi was one—he was opposed to 
the temporal Government of the Pope. 
But Garibaldi had no connection with 
the driving of the Pope out of Rome. 
He drove the King of Naples out of 
Naples ; but it was the people who drove 
the Pope from Rome. It does seem to me 
to be a strange and very extravagant in- 
terpretation of the language I made use 
of with reference to Garibaldi, Cavour, 
and Victor Emmanuel, to connect it with 
communications going on between Mr. 
Errington and the Vatican. I now pro- 
ceed to redeem my pledge given to the 
noble Lord, and that also made to the 
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hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph 
Cowen). I agree that there ought not 
to be any mystery about a matter of this 
kind; but there is nothing mysterious 
in the declarations concerning it which 
have been made, from time to time, on 
the part of the Government, either in 
this House or the other, and I will 
briefly refer to what has taken place. 
Mr. Errington made known to Lord 
Granville his disposition and intention 
to go to Rome. He went there for his 
own personal vocations. A Roman Ca- 
tholic gentleman going to Rome, and 
taking a great interest in private affairs, 
very naturally has communications with 
the Head of his Church, and with the 
persons surrounding that Head. We 
have not catechized Mr. Errington as to 
the purpose he had in going to Rome. 
We had confidence in his abilities and 
his general views; and, therefore, we 
felt glad that he was going, and ob- 
liged by his offer to represent, as 
well as he could, the true state of 
things in Ireland. We entertained that 
sentiment exclusively in the interest of 
public order, peace, and legality ; and no 
question connected with politics, as dis- 
tinct from order, peace, and legality, 
entered in the slightest degree into our 
contemplation. But when it is considered 
what kind of countenance has been given 
within recent times in Ireland to breaches 
of the law, and to a state of things me- 
nacing to both public and private se- 
curity, I think it was right that the Go- 
vernment should feel an interest in all 
means likely to convey just, impartial, 
authentic and independent iaformation 
to the Head of the Roman Catholic 
Church naturally in communication with 
members of that Church, and, I pre- 
sume, entitled, as the Heads of all 
Churches are entitled, to advise the 
members of his own Church upon the 
performance of their duties in obeying 
the law of the land. [Laughter from the 
Irish Memhers.| I am not surprised at 
the manner in which hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway opposite receive 
these remarks; it is too much, I am 
sorry to say, their habit to indulge in 
this mode of proceeding, which can 
hardly be termed Parliamentary. These 
are the motives of the Government, and 
the limits of the interest they felt in Mr. 
Errington’s Mission to Rome. It has 
been stated, over and over again, that 
Mr. Errington has had, and will have, 
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no pay; that he received from the Go- | 


vernment no instructions; and that we 
made no demands either of him or from 
the Pope through him ; but Lord Gran- 
ville gave him such information with re- 
gard to the state of affairs in Ireland as 
he might, with perfect propriety, give 
to him or to any other person in whom 
he had confidence, and who had confi- 
dence in him. The noble Lord made 
some slight allusion to Lord Granville’s 
Private Secretary. Iam not sure that 
I understood him. [Lord Ranpotrs 
CuvurcHiti: It had been told me.] Lord 
Granville’s Private Secretary had no 
other share whatever in these matters 
than such as necessarily devolves on a 
Private Secretary with regard to commu- 
nications which are not carried on through 
the regular machinery of the Foreign 
Office. Such was the attitude of the Go- 
vernment relative to Mr. Errington, and 
such was the independent part with re- 
gard.to this matter which Mr. Errington 
was to take upon his own judgment and 
upon the information he had. The use 
he might make of that information, and 
the recommendations he might make, 
were matters for his own consideration, 
and were conducted by him on the basis 
of hisown judgment with regard to Irish 
affairs. But the admission I make to the 
noble Lord is, that, although I think it 
was quite right and natural that this 
should be treated without any reference 
whatever to transmission when Mr. 
Errington first went to Rome, I am of 
opinion—and my Colleagues are of opi- 
nion—that the prolonged and repeated 
visits of Mr. Errington to Rome—al- 
ways, I must say, at his own suggestion 
—have tended to give another character 
to his visits; and, therefore, I have to 
say that a record will be made and kept 
of these proceedings for the purpose of 
transmission to future Secretaries of 
State. Then, I havea few words to say 
with regard to a question by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph 
Cowen). I have communicated with 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and likewise with Earl Spencer 
himself. The Chief Secretary informs 
me that his communications with Mr. 
Errington amount to nil. He does not 
say he never made any; but that is the 
result. Earl Spencer describes his own 


communications sufficiently in these 
words— 
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‘‘ With respect to Mr. Errington, I have seen 

him several times when he has passed through 
Dublin. He has called upon me, and we have 
talked over Irish affairs; but I have never 
asked him to take any particular line or ac- 
tion at Rome.” 
That is the nature of the instructions. 
I think I have now said as much as 
will meet the points which have been 
raised. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he would trouble the House with a few 
words with regard to what had fallen 
from the Prime Minister. If this con- 
cession had been made before, as it 
ought to have been—namely, that the 
subject-matter of Mr. Errington’s Mis- 
sion would be placed on record—it 
would have saved a great deal of trouble 
and useless discussion in that House. 
The only complaint he had made on the 
subject was that there was to be no 
continuity of information in the Foreign 
Office on the subject of Mr. Errington’s 
Mission to Rome. It was perfectly well 
known that .he was in communication 
with the Foreign Office, and the right 
hon. Gentleman never denied that. [ Mr. 
Guapstone: Through his Private Secre- 
tary.] Yes; but in his public capacity 
at the Foreign Office. The right hon. 
Gentleman wished to divide Lord Gran- 
ville into two parts, as was done with M. 
Roustan. In the course of the winter he 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) had had the 
satisfaction of seeing Mr. Errington and 
others in relation with him at Rome, 
and he must say that Mr. Errington was 
highly respected at the Vatican ; and he 
believed Mr. Errington’s word had con- 
stantly been taken by all the authorities 
at the Vatican upon Irish matters, 
whereon they had previously been mis- 
informed. He always had considered it 
hard that Mr. Errington should be 
practically repudiated by the Treasury 
Bench. All he and his hon. Friends 
had contended for had been satisfied. 
Their demands had been met. Mr. Er- 
rington’s Mission was recognized as that 
of an Envoy, inasmuch as a record of 
his Mission was to be kept at the Fo- 
reign Office, and, by Order of that 
House, could be laid upon the Table. 
The Government could not deny that in 
any way. The archives of his Mission 
was no longer to be hidden away in 
Lord Granville’s pigeon-holes or de- 
spatch box; but the Government were 
now about to record, in a public man- 
ner, that Mr. Errington had their con- 
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fidence—that he had made representa- 
tions to the Pope in a public manner. 
The Government now recognized that 
the services of this Special Envoy had 
been crowned with success, and that 
they owed a great deal to having sent 
him to Rome. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I abide by all 
the words I have said with regard to 
the instructions. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) was 
very easily satisfied if the promised re- 
cords afforded him satisfaction; but if 
the records were conceived in the same 
spirit of reserve as his speech had been, 
they would not give much satisfaction 
to future Secretaries of State for Foreign 
Affairs. It was very instructive to Irish 
Members to hear the cheers from Radi- 
cal Members when the Prime Minister 
endeavoured to minimize his speech at 
Stafford House with reference to Gari- 
baldi. Irish Members were under no 
mistake as to the most prominent cha- 
racteristics of Garibaldi. They did not 
include respect for the sanctity of human 
life; and he was one of the most pro- 
minent of foreign conspirators and revo- 
lutionists. It was very instructive to 
Irish Members to find English Radicals 
cheering the name of a man whose per- 
sonal characteristics, if they meant any- 
thing in politics, resolved themselves 
into the condensed characteristics of the 
political assassin; while they had no- 
thing but horror and detestation for a 
similar type of character when it made 
its appearance in Ireland. It was not 
so long since the Prime Minister pre- 
sented a very remarkable pamphlet to 
the world. The Holy See had a pro- 
verbial long memory, and it did not 
forget the pamphlet called Zhe Vatican, 
which startled the public life of England 
a little time ago, not only because of its 
own ability and research, but ulso be- 
cause it proceeded from the pen of the 
eminent right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister. In that pamphlet the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the “ rusty 
and medizval weapons of Rome ;’’ of its 
‘‘ rusty armour re-furbished for modern 
use ;’’ and he had nothing but scorn 
and contempt for the ‘‘ puny Pontiff of 
an outworn Creed,” daring to interfere 
in the political affairs of free and inde- 
pendent Protestant nations. The right 
hon. Gentleman had shown, on many 
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occasions, how his convenience could 
effect remarkable transitions in his 
views. To-day they could see how the 
Pontiff, who, a little while ago, was in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s eyes only a 
figure for scorn and contumely, could be 
treated with condescension more insult- 
ing to that ancient Sovereign than even 
the scorn of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman had _ tho- 
roughly justified the attack of the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), which was cour- 
teous, but, at the same time, substan- 
tially severe. The noble Lord had 
pointed out that one day the right hon. 
Gentleman was glad to receive the assist- 
ance of the Pope, and another day passed 
a eulogy upon the man who was respon- 
sible for the overthrow of the temporal 
power of the Pontiff. It was idle to say 
that Garibaldi did not take part in the 
entry into Rome. He was, in fact, the 
political engineer of the events which 
led to the abolition of the temporal 
power of the Pope; and, however Pope 
Leo XIII. might be deceived by that 
speech, he could not be deceived as to the 
force of Garibaldi’s action on the tem- 
poral character of the Holy See. The 
right hon. Gentleman had behaved with 
singular ingratitude with regard to 
any assistance he might have received ; 
though, in reality, he (Mr. Sexton) did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman had 
received any service. He believed that, 
in Ireland, this matter would be attended 
with three effects. The first was per- 
sonal, with respect to this Roman Ca- 
tholic Gentleman, Mr. Errington, who 
had sent his letters home in the official 
bags of the British courier, and had been 
received at Rome next after the Repre- 
sentatives of Foreign Powers. What- 
ever might be said here, at the Vatican 
Mr. Errington was received, if not as a 
regular Ambassador, at least as an En- 
voy—that was, between the regular Am- 
bassadors and those who had no official 
position. The Prime Minister had been 
driven from his position of obstinate 
silence, and the public had been irritated 
by the action of the Government. The 
first effect of this proceeding in Ireland 
would be the ruin of Mr. Errington’s 
political position. The Government 
might give him a Peerage; but that 
would be poor compensation. Peerages 
were rather cheap, and he might not 
be eligible for a Peerage. He had not 
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faced his constituents, and dared not 
appeal to a public tribunal in Ireland; 
and yet this Roman Catholic Gentleman, 
who dared not show his face in Roman 
Catholic Ireland, was said to be a fit 
Envoy to the Pope. He was ruined 
politically ; and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not as ungrateful to Mr. Erring- 
ton as he was to the Pope, he had 
better look after that Gentleman’s in- 
terests. The second effect would be to 
intensify the success of the man against 
whom this action had been directed ; and 
the mean, furtive, intriguing character 
of the means by which the Pope had 
been moved to issue his Circular was 
shown by the fact that the Holy See had 
departed from tradition and dignified 
usage, and turned that Circular into a 
personal attack upon a politician. He 
challenged the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church to show any occasion 
when the authority of that ancient and 
still powerful Church had been used in 
a manner unworthy of the dignity and 
usage of the Church as it had been in 
this instance. The third effect would 
be, no matter what the momentary 
effect of the voice of this ill-used autho- 
rity might be, to produce a greater co- 
hesion and union among all the forces 
of public politics in Ireland against any 
pretence or claim to undue domination 
over the affairs of that country by the 
British Government. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he very 
much regretted that the name of Gari- 
baldi had been, as he thought, un- 
necessarily dragged into this discussion. 
The House would do him the justice to 
admit that he had never endeavoured to 
distinguish between an Italian and an 
Irish patriot. He had recognized the 
merits of Garibaldi and of other Italians, 
and he had never ceased to acknowledge 
the merits of Wolfe Tone, or Michael 
Davitt; and the reference made by the 
right hon. Gentleman had no effect so 
far as he was concerned. One remark, 
however, he wished to correct. Gari- 
baldi did not drive the Pope from Rome 
in 1848. The Pope had left Rome, in 
consequence of the assassination of Count 
Rossi, before Garibaldi was made Com- 
mander ; but, allowing that to pass, he 
was sure the House would receive with 
satisfaction the explanation of the Prime 
Minister. It fully confirmed the sus- 
picions in which hon. Members opposite 
had indulged, as to the action of Mr. 
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Errington. They said he was an in- 
formal Envoy, and was practically re- 
presenting the English Government at 
Rome, and the declaration of the Prime 
Minister confirmed their suspicions. His 
only regret was that it was not made at 
first. It was a fairly debateable question 
whether the English Government should 
be represented at the Vatican or not; 
but if the Government had acted in an 
open manner, the informal discussions 
with which the House had been troubled 
this Session and last would not have 
taken place. He had one personal ob- 
servation to make, and that was with 
reference to the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice); and, as 
they were now leaving the subject, he 
thought it was only fair that it should 
be made. . Through the noble Lord’s 
Answers to the Questions which he (Mr. 
Joseph Cowen) and others had asked, 
an impression was created that the 
noble Lord was not absolutely stating 
the whole case, but was intentionally 
keeping something back. He thought 
there was no ground for such a sus- 
picion. The noble Lord was compa- 
ratively new to the Office he now held, 
and any communications respecting Mr. 
Errington took place when he was not 
in a position to know of them. The 
noble Lord was simply the spokesman 
of Lord Granville in that House, and had 
in no way acted disingenuously in the 
matter. The Government now acknow- 
ledged that Mr. Errington was in Rome, 
to a large extent, in the character of an 
Envoy, and had been recognized as their 
Representative there. He did not say 
that the English Government wished to 
be so represented ; but, throughout all 
these transactions, he had been so re- 
cognized. When he went te the Vatican 
he had gone along with the other diplo- 
matic Representatives. Undoubtedly, 
the impression {was created at Rome 
that Mr. Errington was the spokesman 
of the English Government. Now, he 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen) submitted that it 
was humiliating to the English Govern- 
ment to seek the assistance of a foreign 
Ecclesiastic in the management of affairs 
in Ireland. Irish society was in a state 
of solution, and grave disaffection existed 
in the country ; the land was ruled by 
a rigorous system of coercion. There 
was a state of despotism existing there 
which was almost equal to that which 
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existed in Russia. England governed 
Ireland with soldiers and policemen, 
and behind the soldiers and policemen 
there were the informers and the hang- 
man. These were the instruments and 
implements of despotism. It might be 
necessary for us to rule by superior force 
in Ireland ; but we ought to rule it our- 
selves. We should not seek the aid 
and assistance of a foreign ecclesiastical 
Power. Reference had been made to 
the affairs of 1848; but did not English 
Liberals remember what a cry of indig- 
nation was raised in this country when, 
during the Hungarian struggle for inde- 
pondence, Austria sought the assistance 
of the Pope. Let us judge ourselves as 
we judge other people; and if we con- 
demned Papal interference then, we 
ought to condemn the interference of 
Mr. Errington in Rome. As an English- 
man, he regarded the negotiations with 
the Pope as humiliating. Mr. Errington 
had been the meansof extracting from the 
Papal authorities a condemnation of a 
political opponent. His hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) had fought the battle of his country 
honourably and well. What did they 
see? They saw an Irish Gentleman 
throwing himself into political agitation, 
giving his services, his time, and his 
health—suffering both in purse and per- 
son—to the interest of his country. His 
countrymen sought to recompense him 
as English Free Traders recompensed 
Mr. Cobden. We used an Envoy of Her 
Majesty’s Government to get from the 
Pope a Mandate to prevent the testimo- 
nial to the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of Cork being successful. 
The Archbishop of Cashel had been 
distinctly censured for the part he took 
in the agitation. He (Mr. Joseph Cowen) 
submitted that that was a mean way to 
fight a political opponent. To seek the 
assistance of a foreign Ecclesiastic in 
the government of Ireland was humi- 
liating ; and it was mean to seek to ruin 
a political opponent by such means. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he did not rise for the purpose of enter- 
ing into the subjects of the discussion 
that had occurred during the last hour ; 
but he merely rose for the purpose of 
taking note of the observations and 
statement of the Prime Minister, that, 
for the future, there would be a note 
made of communications between Earl 
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the Government and Mr. Errington. He 
thought that, so far as it went, was satis- 
factory, and relieved the House and the 
Government from a very embarrassing 
position, which they had seen illustrated 
for some time past. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) and the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) were to be con- 
gratulated upon the result of the fre- 
quent questions they had put in regard 
to this matter. He (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) could only say that he thought the 
decision of the Government in this matter 
had been rightly advised; though he 
was bound to say he agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen), and the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Portsmouth, that 
it would have been well if the decision 
could have been arrived at earlier. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that, so far as 
events had gone, the House had reason 
to be satisfied with the explanation 
which had been made that evening. 
They had had something like an open 
confession from the Government—a con- 
fession, indeed, extorted under pressure 
of what in old times was called “ the 
question.’”’ He only rose on the present 
occasion to state that, while he had no 
very high opinion of the means which 
Her Majesty’s Government had em- 
ployed, he still certainly thought that 
Irish Members ought to have been pre- 
pared for the employment of those 
means. Her Majesty’s Government had 
had so much of the field to itself at 
Rome, that the Irish National Party 
ought to adopt means of counteracting 
the unscrupulous representations which 
had been made to Rome on behalf of 
the Treasury Bench. He hoped that 
not only Englishmen would take a lesson 
from the proceedings to which the Go- 
vernment had been a party, but that 
Irishmen also would take a lesson. He 
would point out that Mr. Errington was 
by no means the first sort of secret 
Envoy who had been employed at Rome. 
He remembered reading a denunciation 
by Mr. O’Connell of the employment of 
a Mr. Petre, an English Catholic, some 
50 years ago, for similar purposes. It 
was mere affectation to conceal the fact 
that the Papal tribunal was continually 
beset by the Representatives of every 
Power in the world. He should, there- 
fore, certainly have been very much sur- 
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prised if the English Government had 
not their Representative at Rome. He 
was, however, sorry to find that that 
Representative was an Irish Catholic. 
But the Irish National Party ought to 
enter into the lists of diplomacy just as 
well as Her Majesty’s Government. He 
thought his hon. Friend the Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) rather overshot 
the mark in stating that that was the 
first time that a personal attack had 
been made by a Roman document. He 
(Mr. O’Donnell) had already expressed 
his opinion as to the impropriety of the 
measure which was recommended to the 
Papacy, and of the false information sup- 
plied to the Papacy; but, at the same 
time, there was nothing extraordinary or 
unparalleled in the action of the Papacy. 
He meant to say that personal inter- 
ference was a thing for which hundreds 
of parallels could be found in the his- 
tory of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
that, on many other occasions, the Roman 
Catholic tribunal had in its action been 
quite as unjust as in the present instance. 
He hardly agreed with the statement of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
that the Papal prononcement was ob- 
tained by means of that secret descrip- 
tion referred to by his hon. Friend. It 
was a matter of public notoriety that, 
for months past, Mr. Errington had been 
at work in Rome. The character of his 
work everyone knew very well, and he 
and his hon. Friends had had full warn- 
ing to take proper steps in the matter. 
They also knew that Mr. Errington was 
by no means alone; that he was sup- 
ported by a considerable number of other 
persons; and he (Mr. O’Donnell) could 
assure his hon. Friends of the Irish 
Party that they would be devoting their 
abilities to something like a task of 
crushing a small nut with a Nasmyth 
hammer if they expended much more of 
their attention upon Mr. Errington, who 
was only a small thing in the machinery 
which England had put in force for the 
purpose of damaging the Irish cause in 
the eyes of the Papacy. He hoped that 
much more comprehensive means would 
be set on foot to counteract the intrigues 
of the Treasury Bench against Irish 
nationality, both in Ireland, Rome, and 
in other parts of the Continent. He was 
sorry to say that an enormous amount 
of slander had been allowed to get in 
circulation throughout Europe ; and he 
thought the Irish Party would be re- 
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sponsible for the future of their country 
if they did not take adequate means to 
defend Ireland outside of Great Britain 
as well as within the walls of that 
House. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, that, after the 
eloquent speeches of his hon. Friends 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) and 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph 
Cowen), he only desired to say a very 
few words indeed to express his satis- 
faction that the ‘iron masked mystery ’”’ 
was at length revealed. They knew now 
that Mr. Errington is or was a more or 
less reputable Envoy of England. Up 
to the present, he was represented as 
very little better than a busy-body, a 
kind of tourist, amusing himself by 
dabbling in amateur diplomacy. They 
knew, however, now that he was an 
official, or a semi-official, or a demi- 
semi-official, Representative of Ireland. 
As the hon. Member for Newcastle had 
said, he (Mr. O’Brien) did not see why 
the people of England, as well as the 
people of Ireland, need have been left 
in the dark until Mr. Errington had 
done his work in Rome, and had ob- 
tained a Vatican decree, which, if it be 
loyally observed, would not only restore 
the relations between the Holy See and 
England, but would restore those re- 
lations to the footing they were on before 
the Reformation. He said ‘loyally ob- 
served;”’ but he did not mean observed 
in the spirit of last Saturday’s speech 
at Stafford House, but be observed in 
the spirit of Mr. Errington’s private 
assurances in Rome for a month past. 
It was for the people of England them- 
selves to make up their minds whether 
they wanted to restore the temporal 
power to the Pope. Was the Pope 
to prescribe and proscribe a political 
Leader of the Irish people? Let the 
people of England settle that with the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government. The people of Ireland 
would show they were pretty well able 
to take care of themselves. He was 
afraid it was not a very productive work 
to confront the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister with old declarations he 
had himself made. Certainly, one-half 
of his eminent career had been passed in 
making great speeches, and the otherhalf 
had been passed in explaining themaway. 
His speech to-night showed that there 
was no decline in his power in that 
respect. It was for the House to say 
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whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
receded from the standpoint from which 
he denounced the Vatican 10 years ago, 
and denounced the “rusty tools’ with 
which it went to work. Undoubtedly, 
upon this occasion, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had revived one of those ‘‘ rusty 
tools” which, in his renowned pamphlet, 
he so vehemently denounced. He (Mr. 
O’Brien) would not detain the House 
further than to say that he thought a 
careful study of that debate in Rome 
would show the Pope and the Sacred 
College of the Propaganda what crooked 
and humiliating intrigues had been going 
on all round; and would show what a 
poor compensation the insulting patron- 
age and the contemptuous applause of 
the eulogist of Garibaldi would be for 
the estrangement of the tried loyalty of 
the Irish people. 

Mr. MARUM said, a certain amount 
of fair play ought to be exhibited in this 
matter. His Holiness the Pupe was not 
present. No notice had been given him 
of the discussion. There was no official 
appearance on his behalf; and yet, in 
his absence, his action was very freely 
criticized and condemned. What, he (Mr. 
Marum) asked, did the Circular which 
had been so much condemned amount 
to? It was merely declaratory of the 
common law of the Catholic Church, so 
to speak, and not in any sense enactive ; 
it was conversant with disciplinary ad- 
monition alone, and did not touch the 
laity, nor travel out of matter of eccle- 
siastical cognizance. The Pope was 
clearly within his rights in its issue, and 
the law he promulgated bound himself 
as absolutely and stringently as the 
humblest curate in Christendom, and 
was equally immutable whether dor- 
mant or active. He showed that the 
allegation that the Pope was a Foreign 
Prelate or Potentate betrayed only igno- 
rance of the vital principles of Catho- 
licism—universality and unity ; that the 
Pope was an Irish Bishop as absolutely 
as any ecclesiastic who had ever borne 
an Irish crozier, at the same time being 
Head of the Irish Hierarchy and Pre- 
mier Bishop of Christendom, and not 
merely of special nationalities alone, 
but of all nationalities in the universe, 
blended together in the ecclesiastical 
sense. He submitted that there was 
nothing in the document itself intrinsi- 
cally giving it political incidence so far 
as the Pope was concerned. What proof 
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or evidence had been given of the com- 
plicity of the Pope in any of the sup- 
posed movements which had been con- 
demned? He did not want to defend 
the Government in the matter. Let them 
look to themselves; but he certainly 
thought that before His Holiness, who 
was the absent party, was condemned, 
it ought to be shown that he was guilty 
of complicity in the supposed movement. 
As to matters external to the Circular, 
what proofs of the complicity of the 
Pope with the British Government were 
adduced? The noble Lord alluded to 
the Prime Minister’s speech at Stafford 
House. Why, that utterance struck at 
the very root of the temporal power, 
and was an argument quite the other 
way altogether. He had formerly de- 
fended the Pope against the Prime 
Minister, and was the first layman who 
had forwarded him a pamphlet reply to 
Vatieanism duly acknowledged. He ridi- 
culed the “ unification’ doctrine and re- 
vivalism of effete Empires, as propounded 
by the Prime Minister. He asked what 
page of history recorded a former King- 
dom of Italy with Rome as its capital ; 
and was Britain yet to fall under a new 
Roman Empire? Could the Pope be 
conceived to be in complicity with the 
authors, aiders, and abettors of the 
plunder and confiscation of his own— 
the Papal territories? It was absurd! 
Again, what further proofs of complicity 
were adduced? Wasit the Prime Mi- 
nister’s fulsome laudation of the Papal 
spoliators ?—of the bandit Garibaldi, 
whom the French nation, exercising 
European police, expelled ignominiously 
from Rome, re-instating the loyal Sove- 
reign—Pope Pius [X.—of the usurper 
Victor Emmanuel, who, without declara- 
tion of war, and in violation of Inter- 
national Law, had invaded the terri- 
tories of,‘and sacrilegiously seized upon, 
the most venerable dynasty in the uni- 
verse — of Cavour, his unscrupulous 
Prime Minister; and lastly of Panizzi, 
the convicted felon or Carbonaro, con- 
demned to death at Modena. as such, 
member of an infamous secret society! 
Could the Pope be imagined to be in 
complicity with a Government, the fo- 
reign policy of which, within the past 
week, was announced from its Chief, 
the Prime Minister, at Stafford House, 
as utterly subversive of Papal rights 
and in favour of the Papal spoliators? 
Even if Pope Leo were disposed to con- 
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done the spoliative acts, tho law of the 
Church would not empower him to re- 
lease the universal glebe or mensal lands 
—non possumus! He submitted that in 
the Circular itself, intrinsically or in 
matters external, there was not a par- 
ticle of proof of complicity in the Pope, 
but the evidence was entirely the other 
way ; and, as an Irish Catholic, he pro- 
tested against the groundless imputa- 
tions cast upon the Head of the Catholic 
Church not officially represented, and 
made ex parte, and as a piece of Party 
tactics in the House by the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock. The Pre- 
mier Bishop of Christendom, exercising 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction within. Her 
Majesty’s Dominions in Ireland, was per- 
fectly justified—nay, it was his bounden 
duty—to obtain information from every 
available quarter, including the Civil 
Governors of the country, as to matters of 
fact for his guidance. The Judge and 
jury should hear the perjured witness as 
well as the just and truthful man; and 
was it, therefore, to be solely deduced 
that the verdict found, in any possible 
direction, was thereby unduly influenced 
by the false evidence adduced. That 
would be post hoc propter hoe with a 
vengeance. Such contention was insen- 
sible and repugnant—it was illogical 
and absurd. In behalf of the absent— 
in behalf of His Holiness, he might 
almost say for the absent defendant— 
he must protest against these imputa- 
tions being cast upon him, unless some 
stronger evidence than that which had 
been adduced was forthcoming. 

Mr. BELLINGHAM said, he wished 
to enter a protest against the suggestion 
that His Sitinses the Pope had acted at 
the dictation of the British Government. 
The thing was absurd, and not to be 
credited for a moment. The Prime 
Minister was led to believe that by 
his negotiations with the Pope he had 
offended a large number of his Pro- 
testant supporters, who regarded what 
had occurred as a Papal intrigue ; and 
he, therefore, went to Stafford House to 
assist in a Garibaldi celebration, and 
made a good Protestant speech to ap- 
pease them. His (Mr. Bellingham’s) 
object in rising, however, was simply to 
enter a protest against the absurd alle- 
gation that the Pope had acted at the 
dictation of the British Government. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to 
make a few observations on this subject, 
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as an Irish Catholic. He did not speak 

on behalf of His Holiness the Pope, nor 

as his hon. Colleague (Mr. Bellingham) 

had done, but he spoke as one born in 
the faith. As an Irish Ultramontane, 

he had to express his regret at the 
course of the debate generally, and also 
his pleasure at one portion of it. He 
was very glad that the veil had been 

torn aside, and that it was now made 

known that it had been not merely Mr. 

Errington who had been engaged in 
this intrigue. Mr. Errington was only 
a fly upon the wheel; in fact, he (Mr. 
Callan) thought Mr. Errington did not 
go to Rome expressly on behalf of the 
British Government. He believed the 
popular rumour was correct, that Mr. 

Errington had gone to Rome, as many 
men went on the Cup Day to Ascot, to 
look out for a wife. [*‘ Question! ’’] 
That was the question—what took Mr. 
Errington to Rome. He believed Mr. 

Errington went to the Eternal City, not 

as the accredited Ambassador of the 

British Government, but, like a cele- 

brated character, in search of a wife. 

What was his career in Rome ? He had 
been made a scapegoat, the real Envoy, 

the real intriguer, who had discharged 

his functions with Machiavellian auda- 

city, having been the Lord Ohaneoellor, 

Lord O’Hagan. That was the man who > 
had worked the oracle, and whose finger 

was to be found in the pie. Mr. Erring- 

ton was a very good mam—a very good 
man—a frequenter of the classic regions 
of Pimlico. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
Member to address himself seriously 
to the Question before the House. 

Mr. CALLAN: I wish to do so, Sir. 
I desire to show that Mr. Errington’s 
life in London has been of so trifling a 
nature as to render it altogether impro- 
bable that he would have been selected 
for a mission of this kind. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Again I must call 
on the hon. Member to address himself 
seriously to the Question before the House. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would confine 
himself, on this point, merely to saying 
that he believed Lord O’Hagan to have 
been the real intriguer in this matter. 
He would not say anything about Mr. 
Errington, who was a most respectable 
Gentleman, who would never sit in the 
House again, either for an Irish or 
an English constituency. The work had 
been done by Lord O’ Hagan, under the 
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shadow of Mr. Errington’s name. As 
an Ultramontane, he (Mr. Callan) 
aid every respect to the authority of 
me. He had done so in the past, 
and he should continue to do so. He 
should not subscribe to the Testimonial 
Fund, the Sacred College having con- 
demned it. But, whilst that was the 
position he took up, he had not been 
ignorant of what was going on around 
him. He knew the usual method by 
which the Court of Rome communicated 
with the heads of the Church in Ireland. 
When she communicated with these 
heads, she did so by a secret missive ; 
that missive was considered by the 
Bishops called together for the purpose, 
and presided over by the Papal Legate, 
or whoever was, for the time being, at 
the head of the Episcopal authori- 
ties. After considering the missive, the 
' Bishops, as their wisdom dictated, pub- 
lished the Roman Pastoral with their 
own instructions to the clergy. But what 
had been done in the present case? 
Had the Irish Bishops received a Pas- 
toral, and had it been communicated by 
them to the Irish people? [‘‘ Ques- 
tion!” ] He was addressing himself, 
he believed, to the Question. He was 
endeavouring to point out the difference 
between this missive under discussion, 
alleged to have been sent out with the 
concurrence of the Pope, and the other 
missives which His Holiness from time 
to time addressed to the Bishops of the 
Church. All communications from the 
Pope concerning the discipline of the 
Church came through the Bishops ; but 
how did this communication come—how 
did it first see the light? Why, by Mr. 
Errington’s communicating it to the 
Roman Correspondent of Zhe Times news- 
paper. Had they ever known in Ireland 
such an important document being sent 
to the Irish Bishops through journals 
which had stigmatized the priests of 
Ireland as ‘‘ surpliced ruffians?” Oer- 
tainly not. No; the cloven hoof was 
visible in this matter, and it was plain 
enough to see that this missive had been 
obtained, not in the regular course of 
ecclesiastical discipline, not from the 
Pope, but from certain Italian Cardinals, 
who had sent it to Mr. Errington. One 
of the best known of Italian character- 
istics was duplicity. How did the mis- 
sive come? Through Zhe Times 
Mr. HORACE DAVEY rose to Order. 
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the difference between the method of 
publishing the recent letter from the 
Pope, and other missives, was the Ques- 
tion before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already in- 
formed the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Callan) 
that he is not addressing himself to the 
Question before the House, and I am 
sorry he has not attended to my direc- 
tion in the matter. 

Mr. CALLAN said, it seemed he 
was in error in believing it to be essen- 
tial in this debate to show that the 
missive communicated by Mr. Errington 
to The Times was different to ail other 
letters sent for the guidance of the 
Catholic Bishops and people, and must 
have been obtained through British in- 
fluence at the Holy See. As Mr. Speaker 
held that he was not in Order in going 
into that matter, he would not do so 
further. He would simply refer to the 
speech delivered by the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen) in a 
sentence. The hon. Member had said, 
and said most justly, correcting some 
hon. Members on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House, that the Pope was 
driven from Rome not by Garibaldi, but 
by the assassination of Count Rossi. 
The assassins of Count Rossi were paid 
out of an English Fund belonging to a 
society called ‘‘ The Friends of Liberty,” 
to which one of the most generous sub- 
scribers was the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster). 

Mr. DAWSON said, that, as one who 
was deeply attached to the traditions of 
a spiritual character which bound the 
people of Ireland to the Holy See, he 
knew more than hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site would, perhaps, be prepared to ad- 
mit, of what the Holy See and the 
Church had done for the promotion of 
literature and science, and the many tem- 
poral as well as spiritual blessings Ire- 
land possessed. It was only just to state 
what he knew of the feeling of the Irish 
people on the subject under discussion ; 
and he was glad of the opportunity, for 
statements such as this—made in such a 
place—in fact, the debate altogether 
would do a great deal towards clearing 
the atmosphere all round, both in Rome 
and Ireland. The Holy Father would 
see—if he did not see already—that he 
had been, he (Mr. Dawson) would not 
say duped, but, to some extent, misled. 


Report. 


He wished to ask Mr. Speaker whether | He would be surprised to find that the 
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imformation he had received from Mr. 
Errington and the British Government 
had been of a hopelessly incorrect cha- 
racter, and one-sided in the extreme. 
Hon. Members opposite, who were not 
Catholics, would remember that the Pope 
acted in two capacities. He said nothing 
binding on Catholic consciences when he 
spoke on political matters. Letters 
which had been issued by the Sacred 
College on political subjects had never 
had any binding effect upon the con- 
sciences of Catholics, and they never 
would have. A man could not, as a 
Catholic, pronounce a greater heresy, 
and one more dangerous to the Church, 
than that the Pope was supreme in poli- 
tical matters. [‘‘ Question ! ’’] Nothing, 
he maintained, could be a greater heresy 
than to ascribe infallibity to a com- 
munication from the Sacred College on 
political matters. [‘‘Question!’’] It 
was clear that hon. Members who made 
that demonstration knew very little 
about Roman history or literature, or 
anything connected with the subject 
of the debate. This debate would clear 
the atmosphere in Rome, because the 
Holy Father would have an answer from 
Ireland, telling him that the representa- 
tions which had been made to him were 
altogether unworthy of his great and 
supreme consideration. He (Mr. Daw- 
son) would point out to the British Go- 
vernment how useless was the attempt 
to seek to rob Ireland of her religion by 
political movements of this kind. They 
had sought to wring Ireland from Rome 
by contumely and abuse; but they had 
not done it, and now they sought, by 
deceit, to rend Rome from Ireland, but 
they would miserably fail. If they 
thought that, by appealing to Rome, 
they were going to silence the voice of 
Ireland against their misrule, they were 
mistaken. That voice, in the future, 
would be louder than it had ever been 
before ; and Rome would hear it as well 
as them. Rome would look deeper into 
the matter, and the Government might 
rest assured that their intrigue for the 
separation of Rome and Ireland would 
not succeed. To their confusion, the 
result would be greater unity. As a 
Catholic, and knowing the opinions of 
millions of the people of England, he 
said that, although the Government had 
gone in the face of the nation, and of the 
doctrines of those men—Garibaldi and 
the rest—whom they had received with 
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jubilation, and had demeaned themselves 
and stultified themselves by negotiating 
with the Power these men had sought to 
overthrow, they would learn that there 
was no Power on earth—not even that 
of Rome—capable of dictating to Ire- 
land a political course of action. Did 
the Government wish to create more 
trouble in Ireland, they could not have 
gone more surely to work than to have 
dared to hold over the Irish people the 
threat of spiritual Rome in these tem- 
poral matters. Ireland would pursue her 
course on every point, no matter what 
Circular was issued by the spiritual 
Propaganda. It was only when they 
coincided with the messages from the 
Holy See politicaily that they would 
agree to follow her dictates. One great 
Pontiff, Sixtus the Sixth— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member (Mr. Dawson) that he 
is not confining himself to the Question 
before the House. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he understood 
that the Question before the House was 
the influence of an English Envoy at 
Rome. He thought it was left by the 
Prime Minister to be understood that 
the issue and outcome of that agency 
was the Circular to which reference had 
been made. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister had congratulated 
the House upon the result of that affair ; 
but he (Mr. Dawson) would tell him, as 
a responsible Minister of the Crown, and 
as a Member of the House of Commons, 
that he had made a mistake in using 
such an Envoy for a purpose which he 
would not achieve. He thought, with 
very great respect, that he (Mr. Dawson) 
was outside the ruling of the Chair; 
but, however, he would not pursue the 
matter further. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution read a second time, and 
agreed to. 


MOTIONS. 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON TRADE, 
SHIPPING, AND MANUFACTURES. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was in- 
structed, as Chairman of the Standin 
Committee on Trade, Shipping, an 
Manufactures, to move the following 
Resolution ;— 
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“That the Standing Committee on Trade, 

Shipping, and Manufactures have leave to sit 
on Mondays till half-past Four of the clock, 
and on Fridays till half-past Two of the clock, 
during the Sitting of the House.”’ 
As Morning Sittings had now com- 
menced in the House, the Committee were 
anxious to utilize, as far as possible, the 
interval before the commencement of 
Public Business; but the House would 
bear in mind that when the Standing 
Committees were originally formed, a 
Standing Order was passed declaring 
that— 

‘*The said Committees shall not sit while 

the House is sitting without the Order of the 
House.”’ 
Under that Standing Order, the Com- 
mittee over which he had the honour to 
preside were anxious to obtain the leave 
of the House to sit for an extra half- 
hour on two days of the week. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Standing Committee on Trade, 
Shipping, and Manufactures have leave to sit 
on Mondays till half-past Four of the clock, 
and on Fridays till half-past Two of the clock, 
during the Sitting of the House.” —(Mr. 
Goschen.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was rather surprised that this Motion 
should be made—a Motion so important 
—at a time when the House was unpre- 
pared for it. The circumstances under 
which the Standing Order which the 
right hon. Gentleman now called upon 
them to vary was made were fresh in 
the recollection of the House. When 
these Standing Oommittees were pro- 
posed, they necessarily occasioned a 
good deal of discussion during that 
Autumn Session which had been forced 
upon an unwilling House. They were 
accepted by the House loyally, but with 
considerable misgiving, and qualified 
by a strong desire that they should not 
spoil the Business of the House by inter- 
fering with the Sittings of the House. 
After long debates, in which the right 
hon. Member for South-West Lanca- 
shire took a prominent part in opposing 
them, an agreement was come to, in 
terms suggested by the Prime Minister ; 
and the operative Standing Order was 
framed, of which the important words 
were these— 


“ The said Committees shall be excluded from 
the operations of the Standing Order of July 21, 
1856, and the said Committees shall not sit, 
whilst the House is sitting, without the Order 
of the House.” 
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That was passed on the 30th November 
last. No doubt, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Ripon was strictly 
within his rights in making the Mo- 
tion which had now been submitted 
to the House; but he was not within 
the spirit of those rights; he was not 
within the spirit in which the House 
assented tothe formation of these Grand 
Committees. Those Committees were 
still in their most tenderinfancy. They 
were an innovation, and already his 
right hon. Friend wished to vary that 
innovation. Why did he wish to vary 
it? In order to bolster up another in- 
novation which gave up Tuesdays and 
Fridays to the Government in a much 
more wholesale manner than had ever 
been done before. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given no good reason for 
the change; and he (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) thought that such a change, so 
counter to the assurances which had led 
to the autumnal capitulation, ought not 
to be granted by an exhausted House at 
2 o’clock in the morning, especially 
when hon. Members had to be there 
again at 2 o’clock in theafternoon. He 
would move the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought it 
was impossible that they should go on 
extending the work beyond the powers 
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of an average Member of Parliament. 


The Government were trying to carry 
their measures by a process of sheer 
exhaustion. These Committees were 
agreed to under solemn promises given ; 
but it was the habit of the Government 
to break all their promises; it was a 
regular plan with them. When the 
New Rules were made, they said the 
Committees were not to sit during the 
Sitting of the House, and what was now 
proposed was a clear breack of faith. 
If the Resolution now proposed was 
carried, hon. Members who sat on the 
Grand Committees would be deprived of 
the opportunity of hearing prayers. The 
Government, which tried to foist an 
Atheist on the House, might not have a 
very good opinion of prayers; but it 
was the duty and the privilege of hon. 
Members to pray. He would, there- 
fore, second the Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(dIr. Beresford Hope.) 
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Mr. SOCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
would have liked to make a few obser- 
vations on the subject; but he under- 
stood that, under the New Rules, it was 
impossible for him to do so. He was, 
therefore, reluctantly compelled to vote 
for the Adjournment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he should 
have thought that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) would have done the exact op- 
posite. He (Mr. Chamberlain) was pre- 
cluded from answering the observations 
of the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope), because the Motion now before 
the House was one for the Adjournment 
of the Debate; and he thought it was 
desirable that that right hon. Gentleman 
should withdraw his Motion, so that a 
discussion could be taken on the Main 
Question. 

Sr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
should have agreed with the view just 
expressed, had it not been for the fact 
that it was now 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. He had a good deal to say on the 
subject that he could not say now, and 
he did not think the House was in a 
proper condition for discussion. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 34; Noes 
99: Majority 65.—(Div. List, No. 120.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he could 
not help thinking that the right hon. 
Gentleman who made the last Motion 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) was under some 
misapprehension ; because he said that 
the object of the Government in this 
matter was to vary the Standing Order, 
which, as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who seconded that Motion (Mr. 
Warton) said, constituted. something 
like a breach of faith with the House. 
He (Mr. Chamberlain) desired to call 
attention to the words of the Standing 
Order, which were that— 

“The said Committees shall not sit, whilst 


the House is sitting, without the Order of the 
House.” 


Now, if those words had any meaning 
at all, the Standing Order distinctly 
contemplated that there were circum- 
stances in which the leave of the House 
might be applied for, and the direc- 
tion of the House obtained. Both the 
Mover and Seconder of the Motion for 
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Adjournment complained of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen) for having introduced 
this subject at that period of the even- 
ing; but he (Mr. Chamberlain) would 
point out that his right hon. Friend had 
no alternative in the matter. His right 
hon. Friend had not acted for himself, 
but only by the direction and on behalf 
of the Committee. It had been arranged, 
with the consent of the House, that 
Morning Sittings would be taken on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite( Mr. Beresford Hope) 
said that that was an innovation at this 
period of the year. He thought, how- 
ever, that the right hon. Gentleman was 
mistaken ; because it had been the prac- 
tice, under the late Government, to take 
Morning Sittings on those days earlier 
in the Session. For instance, the Valua- 
tion Bill was taken at Morning Sittings 
which began on the 6th of May. There 
was nothing, then, unusual in the Go- 
vernment asking the House to commence 
Morning Sittings on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. He considered it convenient, 
under the circumstances, to ask that the 
Standing Committee on Trade, Shipping, 
and Manufactures should not sit on 
those days; and he accordingly made a 
preposition in the Committee that it 
should sit on Mondays and Thursdays. 
Objections were taken to that proposal, 
on the ground that the Members of the 
Committee had made all their arrange- 
ments, which it would be extremely 
inconvenient to alter. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) 
then proposed that the Committee should 
sit three-quarters of an hour longer on 
Mondays, and half an hour Jonger on 
Fridays, thus giving the Committee an 
hour and a-quarter, in place of the two 
hours and a-half, which he showed was 
the whole time gained by sitting on the 
other days. As that appeared a fair 
compromise, he (Mr. Chamberlain) with- 
drew his proposition, and accepted that 
of the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets. The hon. Member for West 
Essex (Sir Henry Selwin - Ibbetson) 
proposed that their application to the 
House should be to sit till 5 o’clock 
on Monday, because he said it would 
not be a serious matter to miss a 
few of tho earlier Questions; but it was 
pointed out that that would be incon- 
venient, among other reasons, because 
Members of the Government might have 
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to attend in their places to answer Ques- 
tions. The proposal of the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets was then put and 
accepted, nemine contradicente. It was 
under these circumstances that his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Ripon had 
made the Motion before the House, and 
which, as it represented the unanimous 
wish of the Members of the Standing 
Committee, he trusted would be agreed 
to 


Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
made no complaint whatever of the 
course taken by his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Goschen) in making this Motion, 
because he was only acting in accordance 
with the wish of the Standing Commit- 
tee; but it was quite another question 
whether the House should agree to the 
Motion at that hour (2.5). It was a 
question whether, under the Standing 
Order, the Committee had any power to 
make the suggestion at all, which the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Chamberlain) described as a 
compromise, although he (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) agreed that the proposal was 
made in the least objectionable form. 
When the Standing Committees were 
appointed it was certainly the under- 
standing eventually arrived at that they 
were not to continue to sit while the 
House was sitting. Now, if the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ripon were carried, and the prin- 
ciple were admitted that, simply by the 
wish of the Members, these Grand Com- 
mittees might go on sitting, and so over- 
lap the Sittings of the House, there was 
nothing to prevent another Motion being 
made next year that they should sit 
continuously. He wished to show that 
if they once admitted the principle in an 
easy case it would be absolutely impos- 
sible to resist it in a more difficult one. 
He doubted whether the interpretation 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade of the 
Standing Order was the correct one. 
When that Order was before the House 
there was great discussion as to whether 
the Standing Committees should go on 
the principle of the Select Committees, 
and the decision was that the procedure 
should be the same as that of Select 
Committees, unless the House should 
otherwise order. That he (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) understood to mean 
that the Committee might come to the 
House and ask for an extension of time 
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on a special occasion. But no Select 
Committee that ever sat had thought of 
coming to the House to ask for leave to 
sit continuously. The Standing Order 
went on to say— 

“Provided also, That the said Committees 
shall be excluded from the operation of the 
Standing Order of July 21st, 1856, and the said 
Committees shall not sit, whilst the House is 
sitting, without the Order of the House.’’ 


He imagined that the spirit of those 
words was that the Order of the House 
on every special occasion should be ob- 
tained. That matter came about on a 
Motion of his own. In view of the difli- 
culty which would result from the Com- 
mittee sitting during the Sitting of the 
House, he moved to insert the words, 
‘which shall only sit whilst the House 
is not sitting.’”’” The House debated the 
question throughout the evening, and the 
Government were very strong in their 
opposition to the proposal. The Prime 
Minister was absent on the occasion ; 
and he remembered saying that had he 
been in his place he would have given 
way on the point raised. The hon. 
Member for Bedford, who was present, 
said he thought it was only reasonable 
to add to the Amendment the words, 
‘‘ except by leave of the House obtained 
on each occasion.” The next day the 
Prime Minister came down to the House 
and made a statement, in which he said 
he had considered the matter, and even- 
tually the Order was passed in its pre- 
sent form. But he (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) believed it was generally under- 
stood by the House that it was only on 
special occasions that the Committee 
should ask leave to sit while the House 
was sitting. It was all very well to say 
that only an hour was involved in the 
one case, and three-quarters of an hour 
in the other; but the proposal would 
entail upon hon. Members many incon- 
veniences that he was sure they would 
not like; for instance, there would be 
no interval whatever between the times 
of attendance in the Committees and in 
the House, and then there would be a 
great difficulty in securing their seats 
in the House. Moreover, the proposal 
before the House was only a matter of 
compromise ; and he was, therefore, 
bound to say that he did not attach 
much weight to the fact that the Com- 
mittee were unanimous upon it. The 

roposal would never have been made 
had it not been for the Morning Sittings 
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to be held on Tuesdays and Fridays; 
and had it been made under other cir- 
cumstances, he believed that a very dif- 
ferent opinion with regard to it would 
have been expressed. For those reasons 
he protested against the principle sought 
to be established, and because he was 
certain that if it were adopted a future 
Minister might use it as a precedent 
for some more inconvenient form of pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, as the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) had reminded him (Mr. Whit- 
bread) of a suggestion he had made, he 
might be permitted also to remind him 
that that suggestion was not accepted 
by the House, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman himself had said that the 
proposal would not get rid of the diffi- 
culty. The Prime Minister, who, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, was 
absent on the occasion, came down on 
the 30th of November, and, in the 
course of his statement, said that it was 
the general feeling of the House that 
the Grand Committees should, not be 
sitting during the Sitting of the House; 
but he added that there could be no 
doubt that it was in the power of the 
House to authorize any one of its Com- 
mittees to sit during the Sitting of the 
House. He (Mr. Whitbread) thought 
it advisable to accede to the Motion 
before them at a time when the House 
was doing its best to get through Busi- 
ness. The proposal was not that the 
Standing Committee should sit during 
the debating hours of the House; but 
that it should take advantage of the 
time when Private Business and other 
formalities were gone through. If the 
House was disposed to get through its 
Business, he thought that the Motion 
which, with the unanimous voice of the 
Committee, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon had been in- 
structed to make should be agreed to. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, there 
were many things permissible under 
the Standing Orders which were not 
expedient, and the proposal before the 
House appeared to him to be one of 
them. He regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goschen) and 
the Committee should so early think it 
necessary to depart from the under- 
standing of the House with regard to 
these Committees. If the Standing 
Committees had had any success—and 
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he thought their success had been con- 
siderable—it was owing to the fact that 
they had departed as widely as possible 
from the practice of Select Committees, 
and had conformed as nearly as possible 
to that of the Oommittee of the Whole 
House. The immediate result of the 
change proposed by his right hon. 
Friend would be to assimilate the prac- 
tice in respect of the Standing Commit- 
tees to that of Select Committees and 
Committees of less important character. 
These Standing Committees consisted of 
80 or 90 Members; and he thought it 
was too much to ask the House to dis- 
charge so large a number of its Members 
from attending in their places at the 
proper time. He desired to see a future 
of great usefulness attending the insti- 
tution of the Standing Committees, and 
he believed they would do much to re- 
lieve the House of a large amount of 
Business that would be less well done 
by Committees of smaller dimensions ; 
but if they were to allow them to sit 
concurrently with the House of Com- 
mons, he was sure that by so doing they 
would very materially interfere with its 
powers. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, he did 
not think there was much difference of 
opinion on either side of the House with 
regard to this proposal. The spirit of 
the original Standing Order was quite 
clear; it was that when the House was 
really in active Session the Committees 
should not sit upstairs; but what was 
the extremely limited proposal now 
made? They all knew what generally 
happened at this period of the Session. 
Private Bills had, to a considerable 
extent, run out, and the Speaker had to 
remain sometimes half-an-hour doing 
nothing; and the suggestion now made 
was that during that time, when their 
presence in the House was not required, 
hon. Members should be allowed to sit 
upstairs in Committees. Members might 
suffer some inconvenience by not taking 
their places ; but they were quite willing 
to sacrifice that consideration. As he 
thought they all felt it was necessary to 
keep to the spirit of the Standing Order 
and to use the time that was now wasted, 
he believed the House was nearly una- 
nimous upon this moderate proposal. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
thought the proposal of the President 
of the Board of Trade was very objec- 
tionable, for it disarranged all the ar- 
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rangements hon. Members had made. 
If he went to a division, no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman could carry his 
proposal; but this proposal was not the 
desire of the Committee. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, there had 
not been a word of dissension in the 
Committee upon this proposal. The 
proposition was, not that the Commit- 
tees should sit when the House was 
practically sitting, but simply while the 
House was doing what it could perfectly 
well do without the presence of the 
Members of the Committees. If they 
were willing to continue sitting, he 
hoped the House would not insist upon 
refusing this moderate request. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he had 
given the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Chamberlain) warning that this pro- 

osal would not pass without challenge. 

he proposal was that the Committees 
should have leave to sit till half-past 4, 
and the argument was that that was the 
time when Private Business was being 
dealt with; but this was a time of the 
year when Private Business ceased to 
occupy much time. What would hap- 
pen? In a short time it would be 

roposed that Public Business should 
Legs at a quarter past 4; and then 
the Committees would be sitting for a 
quarter of an hour during Questions. 
Besides that, at the Morning Sittings, 
Public Business might begin as soon as 
the Private Business was got through; 
and so, both on Monday and Friday, 
the Committees would be sitting while 
Public Business was proceeding. The 
Government had, in the person of the 
right hon. Gentleman who took the 
chief part in one of these Committees 
(Mr. Chamberlain), one of their most 
energetic Mombers; but was it right 
to tax human endurance to this ex- 
tent? What happened now in the case 
of the right hon. Gentleman? Very 
often most important Questions were 
addressed to him in the Honse. If this 
proposal were adopted he would have 
to sit upstairs from 12 o’clock to half- 
past 4. The Committee had lately passed 
a Rule which deprived the right hon. 
Gentleman of his luncheon, for which 
they had previously given him a quarter 
of an hour; and now he would have to 
come straight to the House and find a 
number of impetuous Gentlemen ready 
with Questions which he would have to 
answer. It was not fair to him, full of 
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vigour as he might be, to expect him to 
devote all his time from 12 o'clock at 
noon to this late hour—2 or $8 in the 
morning—to the House. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen were trying to drive a willing 
horse too hard and too far. If they 
wanted these Committees to work they 
must work them in the manner originally 
proposed. Whatever hon. Gentlemen 
might say about the spirit of the law, as 
proposed by the Prime Minister and ac- 
cepted by the House, it meant that the 
Committees should not sit while the 
House was sitting. This proposal was 
the thin end of the wedge; and if it 
was agreed to now by the House—and, 
of course, the Government could carry 
it—the Standing Committees would re- 
ceive a serious blow, because the under- 
standing arrived at last year was not 
being properly carried out. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscue.u) said, he thought 
that if the hon. Member (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot) had intended to convey a warn- 
ing that this arrangement would not be 
assented to, he was unfortunate in not 
conveying that intention to the Mem- 
bers of the Committee when the proposal 
was accepted sub stlentio. If it was his 
intention to upset the proposal, it would 
have been only fair to have let those 
who made the proposal understand that. 
Whatever the hon. Member intended, 
that intention was not conveyed. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, he 
did not think any hon. Members on the 
other side of the House would say that 
he was accustomed to support the Go- 
vernment in any measure they brought 
forward ; but, upon this point, he could 
not help feeling that, if he did not sup- 
port the Government, he should be com- 
mitting a breach of faith. At the be- 
ginning of the Committee certain days 
were fixed, and he was the Member 
who had proposed that the days should 
be fixed. Upon that, every Member of 
the Committee made his arrangements ; 
and when the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Chamberlain), the other day, tried arbi- 
trarily to alter the days, it was thought 
that that would cause such inconvenience 
that many Members would not be able 
to attend, and a compromise was effected. 
As it was a compromise, he thought 
hon. Members sitting on the Committee 
were bound to support the proposal, and 
he should have no option but to do so. 
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Original Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 97; Noes 
80: Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 121.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joun Howms, Bill for 
confirming certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under ‘‘ The Electric Light- 
ing Act, 1882,” relating to Cambridge, Canter- 
bury, Chelsea, Folkestone, Gravesend, Greenock, 
Greenwich, Finchley, High Wycombe, Ipswich, 
Maidstone, and Sunderland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Joun Horns and Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 216.] 


ORDERS 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
(No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joun Hors, Bill for 
confirming certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under “ The Electric Light- 
ing Act, 1882,’’ relating to Aston, Birkdale, 
Dudley, Saltley, Ulverston, West Bromwich, 
and Wolverhampton, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Joun Hoims and Mr. CxaMBer.arn. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 217.] 


ORDERS 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joun Hotms, Bill for 
confirming certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under “ The Electric Light- 
ing Act, 1882,’’ relating to Balsall Heath, 
Birmingham, Redditch, and Walsall, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Joun Horms and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 218. ] 
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RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY, &c. BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuancettor of the Excug- 
quer, Bill to amend the Law relating to Rail- 
way Passenger Duty, and to amend and consoli- 
date the Law relating to the conveyance of the 
Queen’s Forces by Railway, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cuancettor of the Excue- 
Quer, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and Sir Artur 
HAyrTer. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 219.] 





PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (CORRUPT AND 
ILLEGAL PRACTICES) [PAYMENT OF 
COSTS AND EXPENSES ]. 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the Expenses of the Director of 
Public Prosecutions, including the remuneration 
of his representative, and of the costs of pro- 
secution on indictment, in like manner as the 
costs of the prosecution for felony in Ireland, 
and for crimes in Scotland are paid; and the 
payment, out of the Consolidated Fund, in the 
first instance, of any costs (not being costs of 
prosecution or indictment) payable by a county 
or borough, under the provisions of any Act of 
the present Session for the hetter prevention of 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices at Parliamentary 
Elections. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two 
of the clock. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o’clock, 
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